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THE  CITY   OF    WASHINGTON No.   VI. 

THB  SKITHSOKIAN  DfanTUTION. 

Among  the  many  magnificent  public  bnild- 
logs  and  Governmental  establishments  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  perhaps  none  excites 
greater  interest  or  attracts  a  larger  share  of  at- 
tention from  visitors  at  the  national  capital 
than  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  And  yet  this 
is  not  stietlj  a  Government  establishment,  but 
a  splendid  monument  of  individual  munificence 
and  noble  philanthropy,  toward  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  stands  in  the  rela- 
tion of  perpetual  trustee.  The  founder,  an  £n^ 
glish  gentleman  of  liberal  culture,  scientific  at- 
tainments, and  broad  philanthropic  views,  it 
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wctnp,  had  a  ptTonfl:er  foith  in  the  etability  and 
pcrnionciice  of  thti  frei?  mMiluttons  of  ourlle- 
putilic  than  \n  tbo  GovL'rrim*?nt8  atid  Inptltu- 
tionp  of  the  Old  World,  and.  Ih  ore  fore,  when 
he  drtprniMied  to  devote  his  princeiy  fortune  to 
establish  an  iafrtitutioa  '*  for  the  Jncrease  and 
difTupioQ  of  kiiovvteJ;;o  nmmig  men."  he  chose 
thL>  city  of  WoKhiii^'ton  as  the  locality,  and  ap- 
point L^d  tha  Govcjrnment  of  the  United  States 
ttH  truf:l<?G  to  carry  out  hlfl  wiiihcfl. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  now  firmly  es- 
tablished, in  successful  operation,  holding  a 
high  rank  among  the  first  scientific  and  intel- 
lectual establishments  in  the  world,  but  diffei^ 
ing  in  some  respects  from  all  of  them.  It  is  an 
honorable  and  imperishable  monument  to. the 
memory  of  its  founder,  an  ornament  to  the 
country,  and  a  rich  bequest  to  the  world.  To 
make  our  readers  better  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  objects  of  this  noble  Institution, 
and  its  sucoesftful  progress  thus  far  under  the 
auspices  of  those  who  have  so  faithfully  labored 
to  carry  out  the  expressed  wishes  of  its  founder, 
is  the  object  of  this  article. 

THE   TESTATOR. 

James  Smithson  was  a  native^  England,  a 
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decendaut  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland ; 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  uuder  the  name  of 
James  Lewis  Macie.  After  leaving  the  Univer- 
sitj  he  took  that  of  Smithson,  the  family  name 
of  the  Nonhumbcrlands.  He  docs  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  fixed  home  in  England,  but 
traveled  much  on  the  continent,  occasionally 
staying  a  year  or  two  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Flor- 
ence, etc.  He  died  at  Genoa  in  1828,  at  an 
advanced  age.  He  is  said  by  Sir  Davies  Gil- 
bert, President  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  to  have 
rivaled  the  most  expert  chemists  in  elegant 
analysis  ;  and,  as  an  instance  of  his  skill,  it  is 
mentioned  that,  happening  to  observe  a  tear 
gliding  down  a  lady's  cheek,  he  endeavored  to 
catch  it  on  a  crystal  vessel ;  that  half  of  the 
drop  escaped,  but  having  "preserved  the  other 
half  he  submitted  it  to  close  analysis,  and  dis- 
covered in  it  several  salts.  He  contributed  a 
number  of  valuable  papers  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  also  to  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  on 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology.  His  scien- 
tific reputation  was  founded  on  these  branches, 
though  firom  his  writings  he  appears  to  have 
studied  and  reflected  upon  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  He  was  of  a  sensitive, 
retiring  disposition ;  was  never  married — ap- 
peared ambitious  of  making  a  name  for  him- 
self, either  by  his  own  researches  or  by  found- 
ing an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  science. 
He  declared,  in  writing,  that  though  the  best 
blood  of  England  flowed  in  his  veins,  this 
availed  him  not,  for  his  name  would  live  in  the 
memory  of  men  when  the  titles  of  the  North- 
umberlands  and  Pcrcies  were  extinct  or  forgot- 
ten. He  was  cosmopolitan  in  his  views,  and 
affirmed  that  the  man  of  science  is  of  no  coun- 
try— the  world  is  his  country,  and  all  men  his 
countrymen.    He  proposed  at  one  time  to  leave 
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his  money  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for 
the  promotion  of  science,  but  on  account  of  a 
misunderstanding  with  the  council  of  the  So- 
ciety he  changed  his  mind,  and  left  it  to  hi& 
nephew,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  this  rela- 
tive, to  the  United  States  of  America  to  found 
the  Institution  which  now  bears  his  name. 

THE   BEQUEST. 

The  whole  amount  of  cash  received  from  the 
bequest  was  $515,169  ;  and,  beside  this,  $25,000 
was  left  in  England  as  the  principal  of  an 
annuity  to  the  mother  of  the  nephew  of  Smith- 
son.  This  sum  will  also  come  to  the  Institu- 
tion. The  Government  of  the  United  States 
accepted  the  bequest,  or  in  other  words,  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  trustee,  and  the  Hon.  Rich- 
ard Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  prosecuting  the  claim.  He  re- 
mained in  attendance  on  the  English  courts 
until  the  money  was  awarded  to  him.  He 
brought  it  over  in  sovereigns,  deposited  it  in 
the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  where  it  was  re- 
coined  into  American  eagles,  thus  becoming  a 
part  of  the  currency  of  the  country. 

At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Institution,  in  184G,  the  sum  of 
$242,000  had  accrued  in  interest,  and  this  the 
Regents  were  authorized  to  expend  on  a  build- 
ing. But,  instead  of  appropriating  this  sum 
immediately  to  this  purpose,  they  put  it  at 
interest^  and  deferred  the  completion  of  the 
building  for  several  years,  until  $150,000  e^hould 
be  accumulated,  the  income  of  which  might 
defray  the  expense  of  keeping  the  building, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  income  of  the 
original  bequest  be  devoted  to  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  designed.  This  policy  has  been 
rigidly  adhered  to,  and  the  result  is  that,  be- 
sides the  original  sum,  and  after  all  that  has 
been  devoted  to  the 
building,  the  grounds, 
and  all  other  opera- 
tions, there  is  now  on 
hand,  of  accumulated 
interest,  $125,000, 
which  has  been  invest- 
ed in  State  stocks. 

The  bequest,  in  the 
language  of  the  testa- 
tor, was  ''  to  found  at 
Washington  an  estab- 
lishment, under  the 
name  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution,  for  the 
ioorea;^  and  dififusion 
of  knowledge  among 
^men."     According  jig 
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this  the  Goverament  of  the  United  States  is 
merely  a  trnstee.  The  bequest  is  far  ihe  ben^ 
<f  mankind,  and  any  plan  vKch  does  not  recog- 
nize this  provision  of  the  will  would  be  illib- 
eral and  unjust  The  Institution  must  bear  and 
perpetuate  the  name  of  its  founder,  and  hence 
its  operations  are  kept  distinct  from  those  of 
the  General  Government,  and  all  the  good 
which  results  from  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
is  accredited  to  the  name  of  Smithson. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  object  of  the  be- 
quest is  twofold-^first,  to  tnereoue,  and,  second, 
to  d^usty  knowledge  among  men.  These  two 
objects  are  entirely  separate  and  distinct^and 
to  view  the  case  understandingly  the  one  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  other.  The  first  is 
to  enlarge  the  existing  stock  of  knowledge  by 
the  addition  of  new  truths,  and  the  second,  to 
disseminate  knowledge  thus  enlarged  among 
men.  This  distinction  is  readily  acknowledged 
by  men  of  science,  and  in  Europe  different 
classes  of  scientific  and  other  societies  are 
founded  upon  it  The  will  makes  no  restric- 
tion in  favor  of  any  particular  kind  of  knowl- 
edge, and  hence  all  branches  are  entitled  to  a 
share  of  attention.  Smithson  was  well  aware 
that  knowledge  should  not  be  viewed  as  ex- 
isting in  isolated  parts,  but  as  a  whole,  each 
portion  of  which  throws  light  on  all  the  others ; 
and  that  the  tendency  of  all  is  to  improve  the 
human  mind,  and  to  give  it  new  sources  of 
power  and  enjoyment.  A  prevalent  idea,  how- 
ever, in  relation  to  the  will  is,  that  the  money 
wafl  intended  exclusively  for  the  diffHision  of 
uarfuL  or  immediately  practical  knowledge, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  but  it 
contains  nothing  from  which  such  an  inference 
ean  be  drawn.  All  knowledge  is  useful,  and 
the  higher  the  more  important  From  the  an- 
nunciation of  a  single  scientific  truth  may  flow 
a  hundred  inventions,  and  the  more  abstract 
the  truth  the  more  important  the  deductions. 
To  effect  the  greatest  good  the  organization  of 
the  Institution  should  be  such  as  to  produce  re> 
salts  which  could  not  be  attained  by  other 
means,  and  inasmuch  as  the  bequest  is  for  men 
in  geiteral,  all  merely  local  expenditures  arc 
inconsistent  with  the  will.  These  were  the 
views  of  the  Secretary,  Profipssor  Henry,  and 
have  been  constaptly  advocated  by  him.  They 
were  not  entertained,  however,  by  many,  and 
consequently  difficulties  have  been  encountered 
in  carrying  them  out  A  number  of  literary 
men  thought  that  a  great  librafy  should  be 
founded  at  Washington,  and  all  the  money  ex- 
pended on  it  Others  considered  a  rmaeum  the 
proper  object,  and  another  class  thought  the 


income  should  be  devoted  to  the  delivery  of 
ledura  throughout  the  country,  while  still  an- 
other was  of  opinion  that  popular  iraeU  should 
be  published  and  distributed  among  the  million. 
But  all  these  views  were  advanced  without  a 
proper  examination  of  the  will,  or  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  smallness  of  the  income.  The 
act  of  Congress  directed  the  formation  of  a 
library,  a  museum,  a  gallery  of  arts,  lectures, 
and  a  i>uilding  on  a  liberal  scale  to  accommo- 
date these  objects.  One  clause,  however,  gave 
the  EegantB  the  power,  after  the  foregoing* 
objects  were  provided  for,  to  expend  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ineome  in  any  way  they  might 
think  fit  for  carrying  out  the  design  of  the  tes- 
tator. The  plan  they  have  adopted  is  to  stim- 
ulate all  persons  in  this  country  capable  of 
advancing  knowledge  by  original  research,  to 
labor  in  this  line  ]  to  induce  them  to  send  the 
results  to  the  Institution  for  examination  and 
publication ;  and  to  assist  all  persons  engaged 
in  original  investigations,  as  far  as  the  means 
of  the  Institutioki  will  allow  ]  also,  to  institute, 
at  the  expense  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Institution^  particular  researches.  This  plan 
has  been  found  eminently-  practicable,  and  by 
means  of  <it  the  Institution  has  been  enabled  to 
produce  results  which  have  made  it  favorably 
known  iuievery  part  of  the  civiHlized  world. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DOKE. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  abov«  assertion,  the 
following  facts  are  given  in  a  late  report  of  the 
Regents  to  Congress : 

"  The  Institution  has  promoted  tutronomy,  by 
the  aid  famished  the  researches  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  true  orbit  of  the  new 
planet  Ncptdne,  and^fae  determination  of  the 
pertarbations  of  this  platiet,  and  the  other 
bodies  of  the  solar  system,  on  account  of  their 
mutual  attraction.  It  has  also  aided  the  same 
.branch  of  science  by  furnishing  instruments 
and  other  facilities  to  the  Chilian  Expedition, 
under  Lieutenant  GilUs,  and  by  preparing  and 
publishing  an  ephcmeris  of  Neptune,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  all  the  astronomers  of  the 
world.  It  has  also  published  maps,  and  instruc- 
tions for  the  observation  of  eclipses.  It  has 
advanced  geography,  by  providing  the  scientific 
traveler  with  the  annual  lists  of  occultations 
of  the  principal  stars  by  the  moon,  for  the  de- 
termination of  longitude ;  by  the  preparation 
of  tables  for  ascertaining  bights  with  the  ba- 
rometer ;  and  by  the  collectioh  and  publication 
of  important  facts  relative  to  the  topography 
of  different  parts  of  the  country,  particularly 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  estab- 
lidied  an  extended  qrstem  of  meteoroiogy,  con-  ^p 
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Bifitiog  of  a  corps  of  several 
hundred  intelligent  observers, 
who    are    daily    noting    the 
phages  of  the  weather  in  every 
part  of  the  continent  of  Nortii 
America.     It  has   imported 
standard    instmments,    con- 
stracted    hundreds  of    com- 
pared thermometers,  barom- 
eters, and  psychrometers ;  and 
has  famished  improved  tables 
and  directions  for  observing, 
with   their  instraments,   the 
various  changes  of  the  atmos- 
phere,   as    to    temperature, 
preffiure,   moisture,  etc.     It 
has  collected,  and  is  collect- 
ing, frdm  its  observers,  an  ex- 
tended series  of  facts,  which 
are   yielding   deductions  of 
great  interest  in  regard  to  the 
climate  of  this  country  and 
the  meteorology  of  the  globe. 
"  The  Institution  has  ad- 
vanced the  science  of  geoloffy 
by  its  researches  and  original 
publications.    It  has  made  a 
preliminary    exploration    of 
the  remarkable  region  of  the 
Upper  Missouri  River  called 
the  "Bad  Lands,''  and  has 
published  a  descriptive  me- 
moir   on    the   extraordinary 
remains  which  abound  in  that 
locality.    It  has  assisted  in 
explorations   relative  to  the  distribution  in 
this  country  of  the  remains  of  microscopic 
animals  found  in  immense   quantities  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States.     It  has 
made  important  contributions  to  'botany^  by 
meau3  of  the  published  results  of  explorations 
in  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  California,  and  by 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  an  extended 
memoir,  illustitited  with  colored  engravings, 
on  thR  sea-plants  of  the  coast  of  North  America. 
It  has  published  several  important  original  pa- 
pers on  physiology,  comparative  anatomy,  zo- 
ology, and  different  branches  of  descriptive 
natural  history ;  and  has  prepared  and  printed, 
for  distribution  to  travelers  and  others,  a  series 
of  directions  for  collecting   and    preserving 
specimens.    It  has  advanced  terrestrial  magnet- 
ism, by  furnishing  instruments  for  determining 
the  elements  of  the  magnetic  force  to  various 
exploring  expeditions,  and  by  publishing  the 
results  of  observations  made  under  it€  direction 
at  the  ezpenae  of  Government 
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*'  The  Institution  has  also  been  instrumental 
in  directing  attention  to  American  antiquities, 
and  has  awakened  such  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject as  will  tend  to  the  collection  of  all  the 
facts  which  can  be  gathered  relative  to  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  this  continent  It  has  also 
rendered  available,  for  the  purposes  of  the  eth- 
nologist and  philanthropiFt.  the  labors  of  our 
missionaries  among  the  DacotaLs.  by  publishing 
a  volume  on  the  language  of  this  tribe  of  In- 
dians ;  and  has  done  good  porvice  to  compara^ 
tive  philology,  by  the  distribution  of  directions 
for  collecting  Indian  vocabularies. 

"  It  has  established  an  extended  system  of 
literary  and  scientific  exchangei,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  annually  transmits  between 
the  most  distant  societies  and  individuals  thou- 
sands of  packages  of  valuable  works.  It  has 
presented  ite  own  publications,  free  of  expense, 
to  all  the  first-class  libraries  in  the  world,  and 
thus  rendering  them  accessible,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  their  study. 
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No  reBlriction  of  copyright  has  been  placed  on 
their  republication,  and  the  truths  which  they 
contain  are  daily  finding  their  way  to  the  gen- 
eral public  through  the  labor  of  popular  writers 
and  teachers.  The  distribution  of  its  publica- 
tions and  its  system  of  exchanges  has  served 
not  only  to  advance  and  difi\i8e  knowledge,  but 
also  to  incfeasc  the  reputation,  and  conse- 
quently the  influence,  of  our  country  ;  to  pro- 
mote a  kindly  and  sympathetic  feeling  between 
the  New  World  and  the  Old,  alike  grateful  to 
the  philosopher  and  the  philanthropist. 

"  These  are  the 'fruits  of  what  Is  called  the 
system  of  active  operations  of  the  Institution, 
and  its  power  to  produce  other  and  continuous 
results  is  only  limited  by  the  amount  of  the 
income  which  can  be  appropriated  to  it,  since 
each  succeeding  year  has  presented  new  and 
important  fields  for  its  cultivation.  All  the 
anticipations  with  regard  to  it  have  been  more 
than  realized." 

The  following  extract  from  a  speech  deliv- 
ered in  the  House  of  Representatives,  February 


27,  1865,  by  one  of  the  Regents,  the  Hon.  Wil- 
liam H.  English,  of  Indiana,  gives  an  excellent 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  operations  of 
the  Institution : 

♦<  ♦  ♦  ♦  Look  at  the  financial  department, 
where  corruption  would  most  likely  exist,  if  it 
existed  at  all,  and  you  will  find  the  gratifying 
fact  that  it  has  been  so  judiciously  managed 
that,  after  paying  all  the  current  expenses,  the 
funds  and  property  are  this  day  worth  double 
the  amount  of  the  original  bequest.  Where, 
Sir,  in  this  age  of  extravagant  expenditures  of 
public  money,  and  deficiency  bills,  will*  you 
find  a  parallel  to  this?  The  Regents  are  au- 
thorized to  expend  all  the  accruing  interest ; 
but  BO  far  from  doing  so,  they  have,  by  hus- 
banding their  resources,  and  by  constant 
watchfulness  over  the  disbursements,  actually 
saved  the  sum  of  $180,000,  which  they  have 
now  on  hand  to  apply  as  a  permanent  addition 
to  the  principal.  What  then  is  the  result  ?  A 
magnificent  building,  of  ample  dimensions,  has 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.    Books,  ap- 
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paratas  and  other  articles  have  been  provided 
for  the  library,  museum,  laboratory  and  gal- 
lery of  art,  worth  $85,000.  Lecturers  have  been 
employed,  original  researches  have  been  made, 
many  valnable  and  scientific  works  published 
and  distribnted,  the  current  expenses  entirely 
paid,  and  yet  the  principal  is  increased  $130,- 
000.  And  of  the  interest  expended,  I  have  yet 
to  hear  where  one  dollar  was  devoted  .to  an 
improper  purpose.  Does  this  look  as  if  the  In- 
stitution was  badly  managed  ?  If  I  am  asked, 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  Institution  has  done  to 
carry  out  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed, 
I  reply  that  it  has  not  had  time  to  do  much  ; 
it  is  in  its  infancy.  The  building  is  just  com- 
pleted, and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  great 
establishment,  which  is  to  exist  as  long  as  this 
Government  itself,  is  to  be  built  up  in  a  day. 
The  foundation  is  being  laid  deep  and  wide, 
and  the  noble  work  will  gradually  but  surely 
advance.'' 

THE   GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  INSTfrUTION. 

An  act  of  Congress,  dated  August  10,  1846, 
provides  **  that  the  Pre'sident  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy,  the  Post- 
master-General, the  Attomey-G2neral,  the 
Chief- Justice,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Patent  OflBce  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Washington,  during  the 


time  for  which  they  shall  hold  their  respective 
offices,  and  such  other  persons  as  they  may 
elect  as  honorary  members,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  constituted,  an  *  establishment,'  by  the 
name  of  the '  Smithsonian  Institution,'  for  the  in- 
crease and  diffiision  of  knowledge  among  men." 

The  law  also  provides  for  a  **  Board  of  Re- 
gents," to  be  composed  of  the  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Washington,  during  the  time  for  which  they 
shall  hold  their  respective  offices,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  three  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  together  with  six 
other  persons,  other  than  members  of  Congress, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  National 
Institute  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  resi- 
dent in  the  said  city  ;  and  the  other  four  sliall 
be  inhabitants  of  other  States,  and  no  two  of 
them  from  the  same  State. 

The  Establishment  exercises  general  super- 
vision over  the  affiiirs  of  the  Institution,  elects 
honorary  members  and  enacts  by-laws. 

The  Board  of  Regents  conducts  the  business 
of  the  Institution,  and  makes  annual  reports  to 
Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Institution  is  elected  by 
the  Board.  His  duty  is  to  take  charge  of  the 
building  and  property,  discharge  the  duty  of 
librarian,  keeper  of  the  museum,  etc.,  and  has 
power,  by  consent  of  the  Regents,  to  employ 

I  assistant. 
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All  laws  for  the  protection  of  pablic  prop- 
erty in  Washington  apply  to  the  lands,  baild- 
ings,  and  other  property  of  the  Institution. 

The  law  also  requires  that  one  copy  of  all 
books,  charts,  musical  compositions,  prints  or 
engravings,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Institu- 
tion within  three  months  irom  publication,  and 
these  can  be  sent  free  by  mail,  if  indorsed, 
**  Copyright  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution."  . 

TUB  STRUCTCRB. 

The  Smithsonian  building  stands  on  a  part 
of  a  tract  of  public  land  denominated  *'the 
Mall.^^  ai)d  the  grounds  extend  from  Seventh  to 
Twclftii  street,  east  and  west,  and  from  the 
canal,  to  B  street,  north  and  south,  comprising 
about  fifty-two  acres.  The  center  of  the  build- 
iug  is  diteotly  opposite  Tenth  street,  and  the 
sito  is  about  twenty  feet  abovethe  avertige 
level  of  Pennsylvania  &venae. 

Th^  sfylo  of  archlteoture  is  thait  of  tke  last 
half  of  the  twelfth  e«ntnry,ithe  latest  variety 
of  tiie  roundfid  styles  as  it  is  found  immediately 
anterior  to  its  merging  into  the  early  «<Golhic. 
and  is  known  as  the  Normao,  the  Lombard,  or 
Romanesque.  The  semi-circular  arch,  stilted, 
is  employed  throughout — in  doors,  windows 
and  other  openings. 

•  It  is  the  flrst  edifice  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth 
oentury,  and  of  a  character  not  ecclesiastical, 
ever  erected  in  this  country. 

The  design,  by  James  Benwick,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  consists  of  a  main  center  building,  two 


stories  higfarftnd  two  wings,  connected  by  in- 
tervening ranges ;  each  of  these  latter  having, 
on  the  north  or  principal  front,  a  cloister,  with 
open  stone  screen. 

The  main  building  has  in  the  center  of  its 
north  front  two  towers,  of  which  the  higher 
reaches  an  elevation  of  about  150  feet. 

The  material  employed  is  a  lilac  gray  variety 
of  freestone  found  in  the  new  red  sandstone 
formation  where  it  crosses  the  Potomac,  near  the 
mouth  of  Seneca  Creek,  one  of  its  tributaries, 
and  about  twenty-three  miles  above  Washing- 
ton. When  first  quarried  it  is  comparatively 
soft,  working  freely  before  the  chisel  and  ham- 
mer ;  but  by  exposure  it  gradually  indnrates, 
and  ultimately  acquires  a  toughness  and  con- 
sistency that  not  only  enables  it  to  resist  the 
changee  of  the  atmosphere,  but  even  the  most 
severe  mechanical  wear  and  tear. 

The  building  is  erected  in  a  very  substantial 
manner.  The  fbundation  walls  under  the  main 
central  towers  are  12  feet  thick  at  bottom, 
gradually  diminiBhing  to  five  feet  six  inches  at 
the  Burfece  of  the  ground,  and  are  sunk  eight 
feet  deep.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the 
main  building  above  the  water  table  is  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  the  first  story,  and  two 
feet  in  the  second,  exclusive  of  buttresses, 
corbel  courses,  &c.  The  walls  of  the  wings  are 
two  feet  thick ;  of  the  central  towers  three  feet 
and  a  half  thick  in  the  first  story,  diminishing 
to  two  feot  in  the  highest  story.    The  roo&  are 
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slated  The  face  of  the  building  is 
finished  in  ashlar,  laid  in  courses  from 
10  to  15  inches  in  hight,  and  having 
an  average  bed  of  nine  inches. 

On  the  south  front  is  a  massive 
tower  S7  feet  square  and  91  feet  high. 
On  the  north  cast  corner  stands  a 
double  companile  tower  17  feet  square 
and  117  feet  high  ;  at  the  south-west 
comer  an  octagonal  tower,  in  which 
is  a  spiral  staircase.  There  are  nine 
towers  in  all. 

The  entire  length  of  the  building, 
from  east  to  west,  is  447  feet.  Its 
greatest  breadth  is  160  feet.  The  east 
wing  is  82  by  62  feet,  and  42^  feet 
high  to  the  top  of  its  battlement ;  the 
west  wing,  including  its  projecting 
apsis,  is  84  feet  by  40,  and  38  feet 
high,  and  each  of  the  connecting 
ranges,  including  its  cloister,  is  60  feet 
by  49.  The  main  building  is  205  feet 
by  57,  and,  to  the  top  of  its  corbel* 
course,  58  feet  high. 

The  first  story  of  the  main  building 
consistji  of  one  large  room,  200  feet  by 
50,  and  25  feet  high,  the  ceiling  of 
which  is  supported  by  two  rows  of 
columns  extending  the  whole  length  ; 
at  the  middle  of  the  space  correspond- 
ing to  the  principal  entrances  are  two 
wing  walls,  by  which,  with  the  addition 
of  screens,  the  whole  space  may  be 
divided  into  two  large  rooms,  with 
a  hall  extending  across  the  building  between 
them.  This  story  may  be  used  for  a  library 
or  a  museum,  or  for  both,  as  the  wants  of 
the  Institution  may  require.  It  is  finished  in 
a  simple  but  chaste  style,  and  has  received  gen- 
eral commendation.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing rooms  in  this  country,  a;part  even  from 
adaptation  to  its  purposes. 

The  upper  story  is  divided  into  three  apart- 
ments without  pillars — a  lecture*-room  in  the 
middle,  and  two  rooms,  each  50  feet  square,  on 
cither  side.  The  one  on  the  east  is  for  appa- 
ratus, and  for  meetings  of  societies,  commit- 
tees, &c.',  that  on  the  west  is  now  occupied  by 
Stanley's  Indian  Gallery  and  other  collections. 
The  optical  and  acoustic  properties  of  the 
iecture-roora  are  unsurpassed  by  any  apart- 
ment, intended  for  the  same  purpose,  in  the 
United  States.  As  has  been  observed,  it  is 
sitoated  in  the  second  story  of  the  main  build- 
ing ;  it  is  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and,  by 
occupying  part  of  the  towers,  a  width  of  sev- 
enty-flve  feet  has  been  secured.    The  ceiling  is 


MEGBNTB'  BOOM  uf  SMnuso^ov'  i^nrnmcH. 
twenty-five  feet  high,  smooth  and  unbroken, 
with  the  exception  of  an  oval  opening  above 
to  admit  light  on  the  platform.  It  thus  pow- 
erfully reflects  the  sound  of  the  speaker's  voice^ 
to  the  hearers,  and  being  so  low,  this  reflection 
bleiids  with  the  original  sound  and  simply 
rcenforces  it.  The  general  form  of  the  room  is 
fan-shaped,  the  speaker  being  near  the  handle 
of  the  fan,  on  one  side  of  the  room.  The  walls 
behind  and  near  him  are  smooth  lath  and  plas- 
ter, giving  a  powerful  but  short  resonance, 
which  simply  strengthens  his  voice.  Not  being 
parallel  they  reduce  the  reverberation,  but  send 
the  sound  out  from  the  speaker  to  increase  the 
volume  of  his  voice  until  it  reaches  the  furthest 
part  of  the  gallery.  The  multitude  of  surfaces 
directly  in  front  of  the  speaker — gallery,  pil- 
lars, stair-screens,  and  the  seats  of  the  au- 
dience— prevent  reverberation  there.  The  seats 
are  curved,  so  each  spectator  faces  the  platform  ; 
and  the  floor  is  also  curved,  so  that  the  back 
seats  rise  above  the  fr6nt — not  quite  so  much 
as  is  required  by  the  jxmoptie  curve  of  Professor 
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Bache,  but  as  much  as  the  Eize  of  the  room  will 
allow.  The  gallery  is  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe. The  architecture  of  this  room  is  due  to 
Captain  Alexander,  of  the  corps  of  Topograph- 
ical Engineers,  who  varied  the  plan  until  the 
required  condition  of  theory  was,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  fulfilled.  The  room  will  seat  fifteen 
hundred  persons,  and  when  crowded  will  con- 
tain upward  of  two  thousand. 

The  whole  arrangement  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  building  is  made  with  a  view  to  afford  fa- 
cilities for  meetings  of  large  associations, 
which  have  for  their  object  the  promotion,  dif- 
fhsion  or  application  of  knowledge.  If  at  any 
time  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  lecture- 
room  should  be  required  for  other  purposes, 
the  seats  and  gallery  may  be  removed,  and 
the  partition  walls,  which  are  unconnected  with 
'  the  roof,  may  be  taken  down,  and  the  whole 
upper  story  converted  into  one  large  hall. 

The  room  in  the  second  story  of  the  south 
tower  is  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Regents.  The  offices  of  the  Secretary  are  in 
the  north  tower,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
lecture-room ;  the  library  is  at  the  west  end  ; 
the  natural  history  department,  chemical  lar 
boratory,  exchange  and  publication  rooms,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  building. 

The  grounds  around  the  building  were  laid 
out  by  the  distinguished  horticulturist  and 
landscape  gardener,  Downing,  and  a  marble 
vase  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
United  States  Pomological  Society,  at  a  cost 
•of  $2,000,  which  was  placed  near  the  Insti- 
intion,  by  permission  of  President  Fierce. 

It  should  be  a  prominent  object  in  improving 
the  grounds  to  plant  trees  or  shrubs  ftom  every 
flection  of  our  country,  so  that  our  Represent- 
atives in  Congress,  and  the  thousands  of  stran- 
gers who  visit  the  capital,  may  recognize  those 
jpecoliar  to  their  own  localities. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  AMERICAN  KTrES— CONTINUKD. 

4.  Genus  Morphnus.    (Cuvier.) 

Bill  rather  long,  rather  abruptly  curved ; 
edges  of  upper  mandible  festooned ;  wings  and 
tail  long;  legs  long;  tarsi  and  toes  strong. 
This  gcBus  contains  several  species,  all  of 
which  inhabit  the  southern  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent of  America, 

MoBFHNUS  Unicinctcs.    (Temminck.) 


First  noticed  in  Louisiana,  this  bird  yet  re- 
mains entitled  to  admission  into  the  fauna  of 
the  United  States  irom  the  fact  of  its  inhab- 
iting that  State  and  Texas.  It  is,  however,  of, 
frequent  occurrence  throughout  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  and  is  common  in  nearly 
all  the  countries  of  the  western  coast,  of  South 
America.  The  fine  collection  made  by  the  U. 
S.  Astronomical  Expedition  to  Chili,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Gilliss,  U.  S.  Navy, 
contained  numerous  specimens  of  this  species ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  common 
of  the  Hawks  of  the  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica that  we  have  mentioned,  and  well  known  to 
naturalists,  notwithstanding  the  supposition  of 
Mr.  Audubon  that  it  was  a  new  discovery.  It 
is  the  Falco  Harrim  of  that  author. 
'  The  specimens  of  this  bird  first  obtained  in 
the  United  States  were  collected  by  J.  C.  Jen- 
kins, M.  D.,  near  Bayou  Sara,  in  Louisiana,  and 
subsequently  to  the  description  by  Mr.  Audu- 
bon ;  others  have  been  obtained  and  transmit- 
ted to  the  Philadelphia  Academy  by  the  same 
gentleman.  These  are  the  only  instances  that 
have  come  to  our  knowledge  of  this  bird  hav- 
ing been  found  in  the  State  mentioned ;  but  it 
is  now  well  known  to  occur  frequently  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Nearly  all  collections  from 
Texas,  that  we  have  ever  seen,  contained  this 
bird  ;  and  numerous  specimens  are  now  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Washington,  principally 
derived  from  the  collections  made  by  the 
United  States  and  Mexican  Boundary  Commis- 
sion and  other  parties  performing  services  by 
order  of  the  Government. 

Never  having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  Hawk  in  the  countries  that  it  inhabits,  we 
have  great  satisfaction  in  introducing  the  fol- 
lowing notice,  prepared  expressly  for  our  pres- 
ent article,  by  our  friend,  Colonel  George  A. 
McCall,  late  Inspector-General  in  the  United 
States  Army,  and  an  accomplished  and  reliable 
ornithologist : 

**  With  respect  to  this  bird,  I  believe  its  hab- 
its and  manners  to  be  somewhat  difierent  from 
those  of  the  genus  BuUOf  in  which  it  was  placed 
by  Audubon,  and  altogether  incompatible  with 
those  of  the  genus  Attur^  in  which  it  has  been 
arranged  by  Gray  in  his  Genera,  &c.  Ih  offer- 
ing an  opinion  at  variance  with  such  high  au- 
thority, I  should  state  what  opportunities  I 
have  had  for  observation.  The  first  time  I  met 
with  this  bird  was  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas, 
where  it  arrived  from  the  north  in  the  month 
of  November.  The  first  individual  that  I  saw 
was  perched  upon  a  chaparral  bush,  about  an  Ip 
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hour  before  mnset^  He  bad  probably 
jiu^t  arrived  at  the  sea-coast,  after  a  long 
journey,  and  permitted  me  to  ride  with- 
in four  or  five  paces.  Here  I  sat,  qui- 
etly  looking  at  him  for  a  long  while 
before  he  evinced  any  uneasineas  at  my 
presence,  although  he  regarded  me  at- 
tentively all  the  time.  At  last  he  flew 
a  short  distance  and  alighted  again.  In 
the  course  of  a  week  I .  saw  several 
others,  all  of  which  were  tame  and 
appeared  to  be  apathetic.  They  did 
not,  however,  tarry  long  on  their  jour- 
ney. The  following  year,  at  Camargo, 
during  the  whole  of  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, I  saw  many  of  these  birds  ;  they 
were  commonly  seen  on  both  the  Texan 
and  Mexican  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  .  ''^' 
and  were  occasionally  shot.  There  was 
no  difficulty  in  approaching  witbip 
pistol-shot  of  them  at  any  time.  The 
localities  they  seemed  to  prefer  were 
ponds,  or  the  shallow  bends  of  the 
river,  where  small  reptiles  and  insects 
abounded. 

^  In  the  month  of  January  following,  while 
on  the  route  fhim  Matamoras  to  Victoria,  Mex- 
ico, these  birds  appeared  in  numbers  near  the 
San  Fernando  River,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
sea.  Here  the  country  was  undulating,  and 
clad  either  ^ith  brushwood  or  sparsely  with 
grass,  and  with  a  few  trees  near  the  water 
courses.  The  birds  were  generally  seen  on  the 
ground  near  the  water. 

*'They  appeared  to  be  as  indolent  as  the 
Cbraoara,  or  even  the  litrkey  Buzzard;  and  their 
flight  was  slow  and  heavy.  In  fact,  they  were 
in  every  respect  dull,  sluggish  birds,  without 
anything  of  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  Astur, 
Their  usual  haimts  seemed  to  be  the  vicinity 
of  shoal  water. 

'*  I  do  not  think  their  northern  range  extends 
above  the  thirty-first  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude— that  from  which  Audubon's  specimen 
came  ;  and  it  probably  very  rarely  reaches 
that  degree,  as  I  never  saw  them  on  the  Rio 
Grande,near  the  southern  border  of  New  Mexico. 

"  At  Camargo  I  compared  fresh  specimens  of 
this  bird  with  Audubon^s  figure  and  descrip- 
tion, and  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  it^ 
being  the  Buin  Barrmi  of  that  author." 

Description  iNd  Technical  Observations — 
Morphnas  Unicinctus.    (Temminck.) 

Falco  Unicinctus.  Temminck's  PI.  Col.,  I 
(about  1827). 

Falco  Harrisii.  Audubon *8  Orn.  Biog.,  Y,  p. 
30  (1839). 


BARRIS'S  BCZZARI). 


Temminck's  PI.  Col.,  313.  Audubon's  Birds 
of  America,  pi.  392  ;  Oct.  ed.,  I.  pi.  6.  Tschudy 
Fauna  Peruana,  Orn.,  pi.  1. 

Legs  long  and  with  the  feet  robust ;  wings 
moderate  ;  tail  long.  Adult — Shoulders,  wing 
coverts  and  thighs  chestnut  red  or  bay,  all 
other  parts  dark  umber  brown ;  upper  and  un- 
der tail  coverts  white  ;  tail  white  at  base  and 
tipped  with  white,  middle  portion  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a  wide  band  of  dark  brown- 
ish black,  with  a  reddish  tinge.  Younger — Up- 
per parts  umber  brown,  mixed  with  fulvous; 
shoulders  chestnut  red  ;  under  parts  yellowish 
white,  with  large  spots  of  brown ;  tail  coverts 
white  ;  tail  brown,  with  numerous  bands  of 
darker  brown ;  base  and  tip  of  tail  yellowish 
white.  Total  length,  female,  about  23  inches ; 
wing,  15  ;  tail,  10  inches.    Male  smaller. 

Habitation— Southern  States,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Chili.  Specimens  in  Mus.  Acad.,  Philadelphia, 
and  Nat.  Mus.,  Washington. 

The  gentu  to  which  this  bird  belongs,  and  its 
general  relationship,  we  regard  at  present  as 
doubtful,  and  it  has  been  assigned  to  various 
and  very  diflTerent  groups  by  ornithologists.  It 
is,  perhaps,  most  properly  to  be  arranged  as  an 
aberrant  species  of  the  present  sub-family. 

5.  Genus  Rostrhamus.    (Lesson.) 

Bill  long,  very  slender,  hooked  and  very 
sharp  at  the  tip ;  wings  long,  pointed ;  tail 
rather  long ;  tarsi  moderate ;  claws  long,  slen- 
der, acute.  This  genus  contains  only  one  species. 
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IBS  HOOE-CnJ>EI>  HAWK. 
ROSTBHAMUS  SOCIABILTS.      (VieiUoi) 

This  little  Hawk  is  remarkable  for  the  eingn- 
lar  form  of  its  bill,  which  is  Tery  slender, 
hooked  and  gradually  tapering  to  a  Tery  sharp 
point.  It  resembles,  in  fact,  the  bill  of  no  other 
bird,  and  is  more  like  a  sharp  pointed  tooth  or 
claw  than  anything  in  the  form  of  a  bill  pos- 
sessed by  any  other  than  the  present  proprie- 
tor. What  the  exact  adaption  or  use  of  this 
curious  organ  may  be,  we  regret  to  say,  has 
not  been  observed. 

Though  a  well  known  bird  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  the 
United  States  is  founded  solely  on  its  having 
been  found  in  Florida.  In  this  State  it  was 
first  observed  by  Edward  Harris,  Esq.,  an  emi- 
nent ornithologist,  well  known  as  the  early 
friend  and  associate  of  Mr.  Audubon.  Subse- 
quently, it  was  again  found,  and  numerous 
specimens  were  obtained  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Heer- 
mann  and  Mr.  John  Kridcr,  of  Philadelphia, 
during  an  excursion  to  Florida,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study  and  of  collecting  in  ornithology. 

This  bird  appears,  from  its  organization,  to 
bo  essentially  an  insect  and  reptile  catcher,  but 
we  regret  to  say  that  nothing  has  been  recorded 
of  its  habits  or  history. 

Description  and  Technical  Observations.  - 
Rostrhamus  Sociabilis.    (Vieillot.) 

Hcrpetotheres  Sociabilis.  Vieillot's  Nouv. 
Diet.  XVni,  p.  318(1817). 


Cymindis  Leucopygius.  Spix.  A  v. 
Bras.,  I,  p.  7  (1824). 

Rostrhanius  Niger.  Lesson  Tralte,  I, 
p.  56(1831). 

"  Falco  Hamatus  Iliger.'^  Lesson,  as 
above. 

Temm.  PI.  Col.,  61,  231.  Spix  B.  of 
Brazil,  I,  pi.  2, 

Adult— Tail  at  base  and  under  tail 
coverts  white  j  all  other  parts  Mack  ; 
naked  space  before  the  eye  yellow,  which 
is  also  the  color  of  the  feet ;  bill  and 
claws  black ;  tail  usually  tipped  with 
pale  cinereous,  Tdiihger— Front,  stripe 
stripe  behind  the  eye  and  throat  reddish 
or  ferruginous  white ;  upper  parts  brown, 
many  feathers  edged  with  pale  ferru- 
ginous ;  under  parts  yellowish,  with  lon- 
gitudinal stripes  of  black  ;  tail  at  tip 
and  base  and  under  tail  coverts  yellowish 
white ;  legs  yellowish  green.  Total 
length,  female,  about  16  inches  ;  wing,  14 
inches  ;  tail,  7i  inches.    Male  smaller. 

Habitation— Florida,  South  America. 
Specimen   in  Mus.  Academy,  Philadel- 
phia. 
6.  Gknus  Circus.    (Lacepede.) 
Head  rather  large  ;  face  partially  encircled 
by  a  ring  or  ruff  of  feathers,  as  in  the  Owls  ; 
bill  rather  short ;  wings  long,  pointed  ;  tail 
long ;  tarsi  long  and  slender.    This  genus  con- 
tains about  flft^jen  species,  Inhabiting  all  pai;tfl 
of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones. 
Circus  Hudsonius.    (Linnajus.) 
Everywhere  in  the   temperate   regions  of 
North  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, this  is  one  of  the  mo^t  common  species  of 
Hawks.    It  is  sent  home  in  almost  every  col- 
lection made  in  the  Western  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  in  those  countries  is  found  from 
Mexico  to  the  Arctic  regions.    On  the  Atlantic 
its  range  of  locality  is  also  very  extensive,  em- 
bracing, in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  older  States 
of  the  Union.    In  the  Summer  it  is  scattered  in 
pairs  throughout  the  country,  and  in  the  Win- 
ter is  to  be  found  in  small  parties — probably 
the  family  of  the  preceding  season,  usually  in 
meadows  or  other  localities  in  the  vicinity  of 
water. 

The  flight  of  this  species  is  easy  and  long 
continued.  It  is  disposed  to  alight  on  the 
ground  much  more  than  any  other  Eastern  or 
Northern  species,  though  not  able  to  walk  with 
any  considerable  degree  of  facility.  Generally 
it  is  to  be  seen  flying  leisurely  over  the  surface 
of  the  meadow,  and  occasionally  alighting  sud- 
denly, but  without  the  swoop  so  commonlj  t^ 
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be  observed  in  this  family.  It  appa- 
rently Bearches  the  entire  district  very 
carefully  and  minutely,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  well-trained  pointer  or  setter 
dog,  and  returns  at  Intervals  to  repeat 
its  examination. 

The  food  of  the  Marsh  Hawk  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  species, 
but  it  is  more  disposed  to  seize  small  t. 
birds  and  quadrupeds.  It  is,  however, 
quite  extensively  a  reptile  and  insect 
catcher.  Possessing  more  courage  than 
either  of  the  preceding  it  occasionally 
attacks  a  bird  so  large  as  the  Clapper 
Rail,  and  frequently  the  smaller  species 
of  the  same  family.  Along  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  it  gleans  the  wounded 
birds  left  by  the  Rail  and  Reed  Bird 
shooters  in  the  Autumn,  and  constantly 
follows  in  the  track  of  those  birds  in 
their  Southern  migration. 

A  remarkable  character  in  this  bird 
IB  the  singular  variations  in  if»  color 
at  various  ages.  Nearly  black  and  with 
a  red  breast  when  young,  it  is  when 
mature  of  a  light  sky-blue  color,  with 
the  breast  and  abdomen  white.  Singularly 
enough,  thifl  bird  pairs  and  enters  upon  the 
dnties  and  responsibilities  of  ornithological 
paternity  before  attaining  the  plumage  of  ma- 
tority — ^possibly  before  arriving  at  years  of 
discretion — not  without  imitators,  in  a  group 
of  non-feathered  bipeds ;  but  this  is  the  case 
«l0O  with  other  species  of  rapacious  Virds.  In 
this  flEunily  there  are,  in  fact,  more  anomalies 
and  aberrations  than  in  any  other. 

This  species  builds  a  nest  on  the  ground, 
uraally  not  distant  from  a  pond  or  stream 
of    water,    constructing   it   of    grasses   and 


Meadows  and  other  localities  along  streams 
of  water  are  the  favorite  resorts  of  this  bird, 
firom  which  fact  it  has  derived  the  name  of 
Marsh  Hawk.  In  many  such  situations  the 
Hawks  have  been  driven  away  by  the  intro- 
duction of  railroads  and  steamboats,  a  descrip- 
tion of  innovation  for  which  they  evidently 
have  no  fancy.  Formerly,  in  the  meadows  be- 
low the  city  of  Philadelphia,  hundreds  of 
Hawks  might  havo  been  seen  in  the  course  of  a 
day's  shooting,  bnt  now  they  are  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence. 

The  Marsh  Hawk  is  quite  a  harmless  species, 
and  very  rarely  attacks  the  domestic  fowls  or 
other  of  the  denisens  of  the  farmer's  establish- 
ment Though  one  of  the  commonest  species 
of  Hawks  in  the  United  States,  it  is  scarcely 


ins  nABaa  saglb. 

known  to  our  people,  and  generally  passes  its 
life  with  little  molestation  firom  man. 

Dbscriptiok  and  Technical  Observations. — 
Circus  Hudsonius.    (Linnaeus.) 

Falco  Hudsonius.  Linn.  Syst  Nat,  I,  p.  128 
(1766). 

Falco  Uliginosus.  Gm.  Syst  Nat,  I,  p.  278 
(1788). 

'^  Falco  Cyaneus.    Linn."    Audubon. 

Edward's  Birds,  VI,  pL  291.  Vieillot's  Birds 
of  North  America,  pi.  9.  Wilson's  American 
Ornithology,  VI,  pi.  51.  Bonaparte's  American 
Ornithology,  II,  pi.  12.  Audubon's  Birds  of 
America,  pi.  356 ;  Oct  edition,  I,  pi.  26.  De- 
Kay's  Natural  History  of  New  York,  Birds,  pi. 
3,  fig.  6,  7. 

Form  slender ;  tarsi  long ;  ruff  very  distinct 
on  the  neck  in  front  Adult— Upper  parts, 
head  and  breast  pale  grayish  cinereous,  gener- 
ally more  or  less  tinged  with  fuscous,  and  on 
the  head  behind  mixed  with  fulvous;  upper 
tail  coverts  white.  Under  parts  white,  usually 
with  many  small  cordate  or  hastate  spots  of 
light  ferruginous ;  quills  brownish  black ;  tail 
light  cinereous,  nearly  white  on  the  inner  webs 
of  the  feathers,  and  with  obscure  bands  of  , 
brown.  Young— Entire  upper  parts  dark  um- 
ber brown,  mixed  with  fulvous,  and  white  on 
the  occiput  and  neck  behind  ;  upper  tail  coverto 
wliite ;  tail  reddish  brown,  with  about  three 
bands  of  dark  fulvous ;  under  parts  rufous, 
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with  stripca  of  brown  on  the  breast  and  sides ; 
tarsi  and  feet  yellow.  Total  lengthy  female, 
about  20  inches ;  wing,  15 ;  tail,  10.  Male 
smaller. 

Habitation — The  entire  territory  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba.  Specimens 
in  Mus.  Acad.,  Philadelphia,  >and  Nat.  Mus., 
Washington. 

This  species  resembles  to  some  extent  Oirciu 
Gzyaneus  of  Europe,  with  which  it  is  erroneously 
stated  by  Audubon  to  be  identical.  It  is,  how- 
ever, so  little  like  that  bird  that  few  persons 
would  sub'peet  the  two  of  identity  on  compari- 
son of  specimens. 


MORMONISM.' 


Now  that  our  Presidential  campaign  is  at  an 
end  our  people  will  have  time  to  investigate 
other  questions  which  are  already  growing 
rapidly  upon  the  public  mind.  The  Territory 
of  Utah  is  beginning  to  assume  an  important 
aspect,  as  it  regards  the  body  politic.  While 
her  people  were  retreating  to  the  Far  West, 
bearing  with  them  (he  ashes  of  their  founder, 
they  were  simply  followed  with  the  curses  and 
abhorrence  of  an  outraged  community,  who 
were  glad  to  be  well  rid  of  them — willing  that 
the  scum  of  this  black,  boiling  pot  should  be 
deposited  anywhere,  so  it  were  out  of  the  way 
of  the  growing  youth  of  the  Union. 

Now,  however,  the  case  is  altered.  The  mi- 
grations of  the  Saints  have  ceased ;  they  have 
appropriated  to  themselves  a  vast  and  beautiful 
Territory — their  uumbershave  increased — their 
wealth  and  power  have  been  augmented,  and 
already  they  knock  for  admission  as  a  State  of 
the  Union.  What  is  to  be  the  result  ?  *l8  this 
new  phase  of  morals — as  unchristian  as  it  is  re- 
volting to  any  right-minded  man  or  woman — to 
be  accepted  and  sanctioned  by  our  people  ?  Arc 
we  to  sec  men  parading  our  halls  of  legislation 
with  a  troop  of  besotted  wives  leaning  from 
the  galleries  above — women  lending  themselves 
to  the  licentiousness  of  men  whose  grossncss 
would  shame  the  shambles?  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  these  women  are  solemnly  *'  sealed" 
to  these  men.  No  one  of  them,  capable  of  a 
particle  of  self-respect,  would  occupy,  the  po- 
sition ;  one  more  degrading  and  humiliating 
to  womanhood  can  hardly  be  imagined ;  one 
more  revolting  to  civilization  and  enlightened 
humanity  could  not  well  be  dragged  forth  from 
the  bottomless  abyss  of  a  pandemonium.    It  re- 

•EXPLORATION  AND  SURVEY  OF  THE  VALLEY  OF 
THE  GREAT  SALT  LAKE  OF  UTAH.  By  Howard 
Ptansburt.  Printed  by  Order  of  the  Bovse  of  Repre- 
icntatives  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Wash- 
ington :    Robert  Annstrong,  Printer.    1868. 


solves  society  into  the  gross  manifestation  ot 
the  lower  creation,  where  the  relations  of  sex 
only  are  observed. 

We  were  greatly  surprised  in  looking  over 
the  introduction  to  a  scicntiflc  work,  (named  at 
the  head  of  our  article)  to  find  an  attempted 
apology  for  Mormonism,  in  the  following  words : 

*<  The  *  Spiritual  Wife  System,'  as  it  has  been  very  im- 
property  denominated,  has  been  supposed  to  be  nothiqg 
more  nor  less  than  the  unbridled  license  of  indiscriminate 
intercourse  between  the  sexes,  either  openly  practiced  by 
all,  or  indulged  in  to  the  invasion  of  individual  rights  by 
the  spiritual  leaders.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
roal  state  of  the  case.  The  tie  that  binds  a  Mormon  to  his 
Koondor  tkird^  or  fourth  lotfe^  is  Just  as  strong,  as  sacred 
and  indiaioluble  as  that  which  unites  him  to  his  first  Al- 
though this  aasumpiion  of  now  marriage  bonds  be  called 
<  sealing,'  it  is  contracted,  not  secretly,  but  under  the  sol- 
emn sanctions  of  a  religious  ceremony,  in  the  presence 
and  witji  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  relalivosand 
friends.  Whateror  may  be  thought  of  the  morality  of  this 
practice  none  can  fail  to  perceive  tliat  it  exhibits  a  state 
of  things  entirely  different  from  the  gross  licentiousness 
which  is  generally  thought  to  prevail  in  this  community, 
and  which,  were  it  the  case,  would  justly  commend  itself 
to  the  nnmingled  abhorrence  of  the  whole  cix'ihsed  world." 

This  is  pretty  language  on  the  part  of  a  pub-' 
lie  agent,  &c.,  and  shows  that,  however  capable 
he  may  be  as  an  explorer,  he  is  by  no  means  to 
be  trusted  in.  any  of  his  explorations  into  the 
realms  of  the  moral  world.  He  may  have  a 
very  clear  scientific  vision,  but  out  of  it  he 

sees  through  a  glass  darkly  "  or  else  has  be- 
come so  indoctrinated  in  the  privileges  of  these 
Latter  Day  Saints  that  his  eyes  are  bleared  and 
his  brain  "  muddled.^' 

What 'does  this  man  mean  by  licentiousness? 
Is  it  confined  to  sex  ?  May  a  woman  be  called 
licentious  who  degrades  the  sanctities  of  life, 
while  a  man,  who,  under  the  hypocritical  pre- 
tenses of  religion,  sets  up  a  harem,  is  pro- 
nounced pure,  and  of  good  morals  ?  It  is  time 
that  we  looked  at  our  ethics  from  a  higher 
stand  point.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
When  crimes  against  the  laws  of  absolute  in- 
tegrity are  committed  He  will  not  ask  first  if  it 
was  a  man  or  a  woman  who  was  the  delinquent, 
and  then  apportion  the  penalty,  but  the  crime 
itself  will  bring  down  upon  the  head  of  the 
perpetrator  its  legitimate  penalty,  irrespective 
of  sex. 

This  Mormonism  is  an  insult  to  woman.  It 
is  an  outrage  to  womanhood.  It  converts  her 
into  a ''  chattel."  It  makes  her  no  better  than 
a  slave.  She  is  condemned  to  the  in^etrievable 
bondage  of  body  and  soul,  with  no  hope  of 
release  or  extenuation.  It  is  worse  than  the 
most  oppressive  I>earing8  of  our  laws  upon 
women  through  marriage,  for  in  these  there  is 
at  least  an  occasional  redress,  and  a  constantly 
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iacreaslnr^  public  opinion  favoring  her  emancfi- 
pation  from  that  which  is  oppressive  in  the 
law,  while  the  Mormon  wife  has  no  individual 
rights  beyond  the  will  of  her  master.  She  is 
degraded  lower  than  polygamy  may  reduce  her 
sisters  of  the  Orient,  because  she  is  in  a  less 
refined  community,  where  neither  romance, 
chivalry  or  luxury  may  come  in  to  relieve  the 
severities  of  her  position.  The  double  curse 
of  outraged  affections  and  unceasing  toil  must 
fall  upon  her,  embittering  her  life,  and  obliter- 
ating all  the  graces  of  her  sex.  Our  explorer 
goes  on  to  say  : 

*-  The  recent  acquittal  of  a  Mormon  elder  for  shooting 
the  seducer  of  one  of  hU  urives,  on  the  ground  that  the  act 
was  one  of  justifiable  homicide,  fully  corroborates  the 
truth  of  this  remark,  and  shows  in  hour  strong  a  light  the 
tacredness  and  exclutive  charader  of  such  relations  are 
Tiewed  bjr  the  Mormons  themselves." 

Consummate  apologist!  Excellent  teacher 
of  morals !  "  A  very  Daniel  come  to  judg- 
ment." It  is  true  ia  Christian  communities, 
among  ostensibly  a  law-and-order-loving  peo- 
ple, "  justifiable  homicide  "  is  sometimes  com- 
mitted in  this  way,  but  then  the  cases  are  some- 
what difibrent  The  wife  was  not  one  plucked 
from  a  group ;  she  was  not  the  bonne  bouche 
from  an  over-loaded  table ;  she  was  not  the 
one  among  a  thousand,  the  odd  number  in  a 
baker's  dozen,  but  she  was  supposed,  though 
weak  and  frail,  to  be  to  one  heart  ♦*  dear  as  the 
ruddy  drops''  that  come  to  its  pulsations ;  the 
one  "  ewe  lamb  "  ef  the  prophet  Nathan,  who 
came    to   rebuke  the  kingly  criminal;  and, 


therefore,  in  view  of  the  desolation  thus  cre- 
ated, the  crime  of  murder  may  have  been 
winked  at  in  a  most  ungodly  way  ;  but  it  was 
for  Mormon  ethics  to  discover  that,  when  one 
poor  defrauded  wretch,  defrauded  by  these 
licentious  elders  of  the  possibility  of  procuring 
one  wife,  while  the  head  of  the  Church  possessed 
thirty,  to  pronounce  it  "justifiable  homicide'' 
to  shoot  him  in  cold  blood  for  daring  to  appro- 
priate a  "  cold  morsel "  from  an  overladened 
platter. 

Probably  our  readers  ai*e  familiar  with  the 
exodus  of  the  Mormons  after  the  death  of  Jo- 
seph Smith,  in  Illinois.  They  had  been  at- 
tacked and  their  leader  shot  by  the  uprising  of 
an  outraged  community.  Of  course  this  was  but 
the  means  of  spreading  the  doctrines,  by  adding 
the  interest  of  the  martyr  to  the  otherwise 
grossly  palpable  pretensions  of  the  imposter. 

On  their  way  from  Illinois  they  were  at- 
tacked in  Missouri  and  Iowa,  the  people  being 
scarcely  willing  they  should  pass  over  their 
land  on  their  great  western  route.  In  1846  the 
Governmt  of  the  United  States  levied  a  body 
of  five  hundred  men  from  theirnumber,for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war  in  Mexico. 
Brigham  Toung,  who  had  been  chosen  politi- 
cal as  well  as  spiritual  leader,  with  a  clear, 
sagacious  policy,  saw  at  once  the  propriety  of 
conciliation,  and  rendered  with  alacrity  the  re- 
quired aid.  The  city  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
was  founded  In  1847.  ^^  j 

•*  The  oitjr  had  been  laid  out  b^imilQ^iScb&cale, 
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being  nearly  foar  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth  , 
the  streetii  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  eight  rods  or 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  wide,  with  ndewalkt  of 
twenty  feet  j  the  blocks  forty  rods  square,  divided  into 
eight  lota,  each  of  which  contains  an  acre  and  a  quarter 
of  ground.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  city,  each  house  is  to 
be  placed  twenty  feet  back  from  the  front  line  of  the  lot, 
the  interrening  space  being  designed  for  shrubbery  and 
trees.  The  site  for  the  city  is  most  beautiful ;  it  lies  at 
the  western  base  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  in  ia  curve 
formed  by  the  projection  westward  from  the  main  range, 
of  a  lofty  spur  which  forms  its  southern  boundary  On 
the  west  it  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  while 
to  the  southward  for  twenty-five  miles  extends  a  broad 
level  plain,  watered  by  several  little  streams,  which,  flow- 
ing down  from  the  eastern  hills,  form  the  great  element 
of  fertility  and  wealth  to  the  community.  Ilirough  the 
dty  itself  flows  an  unfailing  stream  of  pure,  sweet  water, 
which,  by  an  ingenious  mode  of  irrigation,  is  made  to 
traverse  each  side  of  every  street,  whence  it  is  led  into 
every  garden- spot,  spreading  lifo,  verdure  and  beauty 
over  what  was  heretofore  a  barren  waste  On  the  east 
and  north  the  mountain  descends  to  the  plain  by  steps, 
which  form  broad  and  elevated  terraces,  commanding  an 
extended  view  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  Ls 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a  range  of  rugged  mountains, 
stretching  for  to  the  southward,  and  inclosing  within 
their  embrace  the  lovely  little  Lake  of  Utah 

"  On  the  northern  confines  of  the  city  a  warm  spring 
issues  from  the  base  of  the  mountain,  the  water  of  which 
has  been  conducted  by  pipes  into  a  commodious  bathing- 
house  ;  while,  at  the  western  point  of  the  same  spur, 
about  three  miles  distant,  another  spring  flows  in  a  bold 
stream  from  beneath  a  perpendicular  rock,  with  a  tem- 
perature too  high  to  admit  the  insertion  of  the  hand 
(128  degrees  Fahrenheit).  At  the  base  of  the  hill  it  forms 
a  little  lake,  which  in  the  Autumn  and  Winter  is  covered 
with  large  flocks  of  waterfowl,  attracted  by  the  genial 
temperature  of  the  water. " 

In  1851  the  city  contained  about  eight  thoa- 


rand  inhabitants,  but  their  number  has  greatly 
increased  since  that  period,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  thoufuinds  of  men  and  women  have  joined 
them  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  odious 
features  of  their  institutions,  while  there  is  no 
less  doubt  that  as  many  more  are  attracted  by 
the  same  features.  Time  must  at  length  open 
the  eyes  of  such  to  the  terrible  thralldom  to 
which  they  have  become  subjected. 

Mr.  Stansbury  thus  sums  up  the  character  of 
Brigham  Young,  who,  from  recent  revelations, 
is  by  no  means  a  man  to  be  lightly  spoken  of  * 

"  President  Young  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  clear,  sound 
sense,  fblly  alive  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  station  he 
occupies,  sinoerriy  devoted  to  the  good  name  and  inter- 
ests of  the  people  over  which  he  presides,  sensitively  jeal- 
ous of  the  least  attempt  to  imdervalue  or  misrepresent 
them,  and  indefatigable  in  devising  ways  and  means  for 
their  moral,  mental  and  physical  elevation  He  appeared 
to  possess  the  onlimited  personal  and  official  confidence 
of  his  people ;  while  both  he  and  his  two  counselors, 
forming  the  Presidency  of  the  Church,  seemed  to  have  but 
one  ottject  in  view — the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  soci- 
ety over  which  they  presided  " 

**  Deseret"  has  already  applied  for  admission 
into  the  Union,  and,  in  common  with  the  other 
States,  has  received  its  appellation  indicative 
of  its  peculiar  features.  Thus  we  have  the  Em- 
pire State,  the  Pine  Tree,  the  Key  Stone,  the 
Buckeye,  the  Golden  Gate,  and  are  now  likely 
to  have  the  "  Basin  State,''  unless  our  people 
absolutely  refuse  to  accept  her  under  her  pres- 
ent internal  policy. 

Indeed,  from  recent  developments,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  women  themselves  do  not  create  a 
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rebellion.  We  extract  the  following  from  a 
sermon  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Brig- 
ham  Toung,  in  relation  to  the  dit!coatent  of  the 
women.  It  is  of  vaiae  only  as  showing  into 
what  straights  these  unreasonable  women  have 
driven  these  holy  men.  Poor  Brigham  Toung ! 
thy  heart  must  have  been  roughly  handled^  and 
thy  temper  terribly  embittered,  and  thon  Aiven 
to  thy  wit's  end  by  these  unbelieving  women, 
ere  thon  would'st  have  made  public  thy  com- 
plainta  Verily,  the  discontent  among  them  is 
no  longer  to  be  smothered.  They  will  not 
listen  to  reason  nor  religion,  neither  will  they 
bend  the  ear  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm 
he  never  so  wisely.  Listen  to  the  burning  words 
and  awful  threats  of  this  exasperated  prophet : 

*'  It  ifl  f^ueatly  happening  that  women  mlj  that  thej 
axe  anhappj.  Men  will  sajr,  '  My  wife,  though  a  most 
azoellent  woman,  ha«  not  seen  a  happy  day  since  I  took 
my  second  wife.'  *  No,  not  a  happy  day  for  a  year,'  nays 
one  ;  and  another  has  not  seen  a  happy  day  for  five  years. 
It  is  said  that  women  are  tied  down  and  abused ;  that 
they  are  misused  and  have  not  the  liberty  they  ought  to 
have  ;  that  many  of  them  are  wadmg  through  a  perfect 
flood  of  tears,  because  of  the  conduct  of  some  men,  to- 
gether with  their  own  folly. 

*'  I  wish  my  own  women  to  understand  that  what  I  am 
going  to  say  is  for  them  as  well  as  others,  and  I  want 
those  who  are  here  to  tell  their  sisters,  and  all  the  women 
of  this  community,  and  then  write  it  back  to  the  States, 
and  do  as  you  please  with  it.  I  am  going  to  give  you 
from  this  time  to  the  sixth  day  of  October  next  for  reflec- 
tion, that  3rou  may  determine  whether  you  wish  to  stay 
with  your  husbands  or  not,  and  then  I  am  going  to  set 
every  woman  at  liberty,  and  say  to  them,  *  Now,  go  your 
way,  my  women,  with  the  rest ;'  go  your  way.  And  my 
wives  have  got  to  do  one  of  two  things  ;  either  round  up 
their  shoulders  to  endure  the  afflictions  of  this  world  and 
lire  for  their  religion,  or  they  may  leave,  for  I  will  not 
hare  them  about  me.  I  will  go  into  Heaven  alone  rather 
than  have  scratching  and  Sghting  around  me.  I  will  set 
all  at  Uberty.  <  What,  first  wife,  too  I'  Yes,  I  wiU  Uber- 
ate  you  alL 

<*  I  know  what  my  women  will  say.  They  will  say  : 
*■  Ton  can  hare  as  many  women  as  you  please,  Brigham. ' 
But  I  want  to  go  some^vhere  and  do  something  to  get  rid 
of  the  whiners  ;  I  do  not  want  them  to  receive  a  part  of 
the  truth  and  spurn  the  rest  out  of  doors. 

"  I  wish  my  women,  and  brother  Kimball's,  and  brother 
Giant's,  to  leave,  and  every  woman  In  this  Territory,  or 
else  say  in  their  hearts  that  they  will  embrace  the  Gos- 
pel—the whole  of  it.  Tell  tho  gentiles  that  I  wai  free 
ererjr  woman  in  this  Territory  at  our  next  conference. 
*  What,  tho  first  wife,  iooP  Yos^  there  shall  not  be  one 
held  in  bondage  ;  all  shall  be  set  free.  And  then  let  the 
father  be  the  head  of  tho  family,  the  master  of  his  own 
liousehold ;  and  let  him  treat  them  as  an  angel  would 
tnat  them  ;  and  let  the  wives  and  children  say  amen  to 
what  he  says,  and  be  subject  to  his  dictates,  instead  of 
their  dictating  the  man — instead  of  their  trying  to  govern 
him. 

*^  No  doubt  some  are  thinking  '  I  wish  brother  Brigham 
would  say,  what  wbuld  beoome  of  tho  children.'  I  will 
tan  yon  what  my  feelings  are ;  I  will  let  my  wives  take 
tha  children,  and  I  hare  property  enough  to  support 
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them,  and  can  educate  them  and  then  give  them  a  good 
fortune,  and  I  can  take  a  fresh  start. 

*'  I  do  not  desire  to  keep  a  parUde  of  my  property,  ex- 
cept enough  to  protect  me  from  a  state  of  nudity.  And 
I  would  say,  wives  you  are  welcome  to  my  children,  only 
do  not  teach  them  iniquity  ;  for  if  you  do  I  will  send  an 
elder  or  come  myself,  to  teach  th<>m  the  Gospel.  Yon 
teach  them  life  and  salvation,  or  I  will  send  elders  to  in- 
struct them." 

To  our  eyes  all  this  seems  very  much  like 
some  miserable,  heartless  old  reprobate,  who 
has  found  his  thirty  wives  and  their  discordant 
children  more  than  a  match  for  him.  But 
humanity  is  beginning^  to  assert  itself  even  in 
Utah,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  whole  system  of  polygamy  has  been 
swept  away  by  the  indignant  protest  of  the 
women. 

The  following,  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Stans* 
bury,  affords  a  picture  of  the  country,  which  is 
very  striking.  This  vast  desert  would  seem  to 
afford  few  attractions  to  the  settler,  and  yet 
here  springs  up  a  great  and  growing  State, 
founded  by  a  people  driven  hither  as  to  a  place 
of  refuge,  choosing  it,  also,  because  of  its  in- 
hospitable character,  in  the  hope  they  may 
dwell  there  unmolested : 

'>  Let  us  now  look  for  a  moment  at  the  sources  which 
can  be  made  available  for  the  sustenance  of  a  population  so 
numerous  as  it  is  thus  confidently  anticipated  will  erelong 
be  congregated  within  the  limits  of  the  *  Basin  State.' 
Situated  so  fiar  Inland,  without  water  communication 
with  any  part  of  the  continent,  and  isolated  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  surrounding  regions,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  new  State  must  necessarQy  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  its  support,  upon  means  within  itself.  Ag- 
riculture and  the  raising  of  stock  must,  therefore,  ha 
the  principal  basis  of  its  prosperity.  For  both  these  pur- 
poses the  country  which  they  have  settled  is,  fortunately, 
well  adapted.  The  land  available  for  the  first  of  these  ob- 
jects, though  limited  in  extent,  when  compared  with  tfaii 
vast  deserts  which  intervene,  is  still  ample  for  the  snp> 
port  of  a  large,  though  not  very  dense  population.  Owing 
to  the  almost  total  absence  of  rain,  from  May  to  October, 
the  dependence  of  the  fanner  must  be  entirely  upon  irri- 
gation. The  means  for  this  are  supplied  from  the  reser- 
voirs of  snow  which  accumulate  In  the  gorges  of  the  moun- 
tains, furnishing,  during  the  whole  of  the  Summer,  abun- 
dant and  never-&iling  streams,  which  assume,  in  soma 
instances,  the  character  of  rivers  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. 

*'  Tho  son,  formed  chiefly  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
feldspathie  rock,  mixed  with  detritus  of  the  limestone,  of 
which  the  mountains- are  principally  composed,  is  of  the 
most  fertile  character.  Owing  to  its  loose  and  porooa 
texture,  it  absorbs  water  very  readily,  and  in  large 
quantities.  Consequently,  the  streams  which  come  rush- 
ing down  the  mountain  sides,  when  they  reach  the  plain 
below,  begin  to  dwindle  into  insignificant  rivulets,  and 
soon  sink  and  are  entirely  lost.  Many  never  reach  the 
base  of  the  mountain  at  all,  being  absorbed  by  the  soil; 
and  even  in  the  islands  of  the  lake  there  are  to  be  found, 
near  the  summits,  roaring  torrents,  which,  ere  making 
half  the  descent  of  the  mountain,  so  completely  disappear 
as  to  leave  not  even  a  dry  bed  or  channel  to  show  they 
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had  ever  mcbed  the  water  below.  Cultivatioa  iji  there- 
fore circumscribed  within  very  narrow  limitn,  being  gen- 
erally restricted  to  a  strip  of  from  one  to  two  miles  wide, 
along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  beyond  which  the  water 
does  not  reach.  The  exlensire  plains  between  the  moun- 
tain ranges,  although  composed  of  soil  nearly  equal  in 
fertility,  are  at  present  useless  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture, from  the  want  of  water.  Tlie  smaUncss  of  the 
area  suitable  for  cultivation  is,  however,  compensated  by 
the  prodigious  productiveness  of  the  soil,  which,  together 
with  the  climate,  is  peculiarly  &Torable  to  the  growth  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  all  the  cereal  grains.  I  brought 
with  me,  for  distribution,  a  portion  of  a  crop  of  wheat, 
which  had  produced,  upon  three  and  one-half  acres  of 
ground,  the  enormous  yield  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
bushels  from  a  single  bushel  8f  seed.  In  situations  pecu- 
liarly favorable  for  watering,  the  average  yield  of  all  land» 
properly  cultivated  may  be  very  safely  estimated  at  forty 
bushels.  Maise,  or  Indian  com,  has  not  as  yet  proved  so 
incceseful,  owing  to  the  early  frosts  occasioned  by  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  mountains  ;  but  beets,  tumipa,  melons,  and 
eepedaUy  potatoes,  exceed  in  increase  even  the  most  san- 
guine anticipationa  The  quality  of  the  latter  is  fully 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  Nova  Scotia  varieties. 

"  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  the  land 
raaceptible  of  irrigation  stretches  along  the  weetem  base 
of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  from  about  eighty  mileH 
north  of  Salt  Lake  Oty  to  about  sixty  south  of  It,  the  lat- 
ter portion  embracing,  toward  its  terminus,  the  fertile 
valley  of  Lake  Utah.  This  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  pure, 
tresh  water,  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  about  ten  in 
breadth,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  rugged  mountains 
and  lofty  hills,  with  a  broad  grassy  ralley,  sloping  to  the 
water's  edge,  opening  to  the  northward.  Through  this 
opening  flows  the  river  Jordan,  by  which  its  waters  are 
discharged  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  The  lake  abounds  in 
fine  fish,  principally  speckled  trout,  of  great  sixe  and  ex- 
quisite flavor,  which  afford  sustenance  to  numerous  small 
bands  of  UUhs." 

As  the  party  neared  the  Great  Salt  Lake  they 
sometimes  passed  over  miles  of  salt,  white  and 
hard  as  marble,  and  glisteQing  like  glass  upon 
the  eyes ;  this  salt  plain  apon  the  occnrreoco 
^  rain  assumes  a  dark  gray  color,  and  the  up- 
per surface  becoming  melted,  the  travelers  were 
condemned  to  wade  through  a  basin  of  salt. 
The  whole  region,  there  is  no  question,  wa^^ 
once  a  vast  inland  sea,  and  the  isolated  moun- 
tains which  now  rise  above  these  flats,  forming 
the  western  and  north-western  borders  of  the 
lake,  were  probably  islands  rising  in  majesty 
above  the  waters  of  the  now  diminished  sea. 

Herds  of  antelopes,  foxes,  buflkloes,  rabbits, 
Ac.,  were  seen,  sometimes  near  at  hand,  some- 
times moving  across  the  low  plains  till  they 
disappeared  in  the  mountain  gorges ;  while  in- 
numerable ducks,  geese,  and,  most  of  all,  swans, 
were  sailing  in  stately  beauty  over  the  waters. 
Wild  and  desolate  as  was  the  scene,  the  air  was 
nalubriouR,  and  the  patches  of  verdure  indls- 
crlbably  lovely  amid  the  aridness  which  sur- 
rounded them.  A  l^w  naked  savages  fled  at 
their  approach,  otherwise  Nature  was  hero  un- 
disturbed in  all  her  wild,  solitary  grandeur. 


The  flora  of  the  country  is  peculiar,  but  not 
rich — thousands  of  acres  being  penetrated  with 
brackish  streams  and  covered  with  the  bitter  ar- 
temesia,  a  substance  totally  utifit  for  use,  either 
of  horse  or  cattle  of  any  kind.  Reptiles  of 
hideous  make  are  not  wanting.  The  tiger  liz- 
ard {enemidophoruB  tigris)  is  thus  described  : 

Thi  minute  scales  of  the  back  and  upper 
portion  of  the  legs  contrast  strikingly  with  the 
eight  rows  of  large  scales  of  the  belly  and 
thoso  of  the  lower  part  of  the  hind  legs,  as  well 
as  with  those  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  head 
and  throat.  On  the  tail,  again,  the  scales  as- 
sume another  character,  well  opposed  too ; 
they  are  longer  than  broad,  arranged  in  an- 
nular rows,  or  else  verticillated  and  slightly 
carinatcd.  The  tail  is  cylindrical,  and  two  and 
a  half  times  the  length  of  the  body  and  head 
together;  it  tapers  gradually  and  terminates 
ia  a  point. 

The  ground  color  appears  to  have  been  bluish 
yellow,  marked  with  irregular  patches  of  black. 
In  some  specimens,  four  longitudinal  yellow 
stripes  may  be  seen  extending  f)*om  the  occiput 
to  the  base  of  the  tail,  and  occasionally  to  a 
little  distance  on  the  latter.  In  the  young 
state  the  black  patches  predominate,  unite,  and 
form,  as  it  were,  the  ground  color,  and  the  yel- 
low constitutes  irregular  small  spots. 

The  Uta  Stansburiana  is  found  in  the  Valley 
of  Utah,  and  is  so  called  in  honor  of  Howard 
Stansbury,  who  first  introduced  it  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  animal  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  below, 
except  under  the  throat,  where  it  is  a  deop 
green,  with  brownish  bands.  The  back  is  a 
l)lackish  brown,  with  yellow  ppots ;  sometimes 
the  center  of  the  back  is  marked  with  patches 
of  black.  The  species  is  said  to  be  very  hand- 
pomc  ;  indeed,  Nature  seems  tc  have  created 
this  part  of  her  realm  with  especial  reference 
to  the  various  hues  of  her  vegetable  surround- 
ings—thus the  stripes  of  the  snake  blend  at 
once  into  the  brown  colors  of  the  soil  and  the 
changing  hues  of  the  grasses,  while  the  lizard, 
delighting  to  screen  itself  in  beds  of  moss,  is 
of  nearly  the  same  tint.  Those  who  are  fond 
of  the  study  of  Nature,  however  much  they 
may  appreciate  her  symbolism,  do  not  fail  to 
recognize  all  here,  every  shade  of  the  beautiful. 
That  reptiles  correspond  to  the  lower  passions, 
such  as  aubtilty,  envy,  glozing  and  sliminess, 
all  that  IS  hateful  in  a  malignant  soul,  we  all 
know ;  and  by  studying  their  characteristics 
we  learn  why  it  is  so,  and  why  the  illusions  of 
grace  and  the  enchantments  of  color  are  com- 
bined with  what  is  hideous  In  form. 

Snakes  are  not  wanting  in  thisVatiey  of  SaU 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Lake ;  snakes  with  eyes  super-snake  in  size  and 
Inrilliancy  ;  snakes  with  bands  over  the  eyes  as 
if  they  wore  spectacles ;  yerily,  these  monsters 
must  be  a  comfort  to  the  eyes  of  one  delighting 
ID  the  horrible.  For  ourselves,  we  have  a  pen- 
chant this  way  ;  when  quite  sure  these  reptiles 
are  snugly  caged,  we  take  great  interest  in 
Btadytng  •  a  creature  whose  symbolism  has 
formed  a  part  of  all  religions,  fVom  that  of  the 
Jew,  Egyptian  and  Hindoo  down  to  the  rudest 
savage,  including  the  North  American  Indians. 
It  figures  in  that  of  the  Chinese  no  less  than 
the  Greek  and  the  ancient  Teuton. 

We  have  seen  a  specimen  of  the  Howard 
frog  ourself,  and  truth  to  say  he  was  not  hand- 
some. Even  his  color,  like  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
could  not  redeem  his  ugliness.  We  could  find 
no  pleasure  in  examining  the  creature;  and 
hence  we  infer  that  this  reptile,  armed  with 
scales  and  spikes,  must  correspond  to  a  bloated, 
mali«ious,  ill-tongued  old  debauchee  of  either 
sex,  than  which  Satan  himself  can  furnish  forth 
nothing  more  hideous.  Besides  this,  the  animal 
is  called  a  frog,  when  in  truth  it  is  a  lizard— 
just  as  the  characters  we  have  described  are 
called  human,  when  they  are  in  fact  devilish. 
Presenting  a  frog  external,  he  docs  not  leap  or 
jump :  he  has  no  vivacity ;  he  only  ereqfs. 


THE   CHIEFTAIN'S   APPEAL. 

Sdllitam's  campaign  into  the  Indian  coun- 
try, in  the  Fall  of  1779,  realized  none  of  the  an- 
ticipations which  were  entertained  regarding  it. 

Early  in  April  a  party  of  forty  or  fifty  In- 
dians and  Tories,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Brant,  the  Mohawk  Chief,  made  an  incursion 
against  Harpersfield,  which  they  surprised  and 
destroyed.  Nineteen  prisoners  and  a  small 
amount  of  plunder  was  all  that  graced  their 
triumph.  On  his  way  from  Niagara,  Brant  had 
detached  a  party  of  eleven  Indians,  under  a 
young  chief  called  Cheyendowab,  to  attack  the 
settlement  at  Minisink  and  bring  in  some  pris- 
oners. This  was  successfully  accomplished, 
and  five  of  its  male  inhabitants  were  led  cap- 
tive into  the  wilderness,  as  far  as  Tioga  Point. 
Here,  however,  they  rose  upon  their  captors 
while  asleep,  and  in  a  few  moments  nine  of 
tiiem  lay  in  the  agonies  of  death,  while  the 
other  two  fled,  one  being  mortally  wounded. 
At  the  time  that  Harpersfield  was  destroyed,  a 
party  of  fourteen  militiamen,  under  command 
of  Captain  Alexander  Harper,  were  in  the 
woods  making  maple-sugar  for  the  garrison  at 
Old  Schoharie.  Not  dreaming  of  the  proxim- 
ity of  an  enemy,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
party  under  Brant,  and  two  of  their  number 


shot  down  before  they  could  seize  their  arms ; 
and  when  they  attempted  to  reach  them,  they 
found  themselves  completely  cut  off  and  sur- 
rounded. Nothing  remained,  therefore,  but  to 
surrender.  The  Tories,  composing  a  part  of 
Brant's  party,  were  opposed  to  taking  prison- 
ers, and  wished  to  kill  them  at  once,  that  they 
might  not  be  an  incumbrance  at  the  attack  of 
the  Schoharie  fort,  which  was  one  object  of  the 
expedition.  A  frightful  massacre  would  have 
ensued,  without  doubt,  had  not  Brant's  fore- 
thought prevented  it.  He  had  raised  his  tom- 
ahawk to  strike  Captain  Harper,  which  would 
have  been  the  signal  for  the  death  of  the 
others,  when,  thinking  he  might  get  valuable 
information  from  him,  he  lowered  his  weapon, 
and,  looking  the  other  sternly  in  the  eye,  he 
asked :  "  How  many  regular  troops  are  there  in 
the  fort  ?"  Harper  saw  at  once  the  object  of 
the  chief,  and  without  any  hesitation  or  pre- 
varication, told  him  that  three  hundred  Conti- 
nentals had  arrived  but  a  few  days  before  to 
garrison  the  forts.  This  was  not  true,  but  the 
truthful  manner  in  Which  Harper  told  it  de- 
ceived the  chief. 

One  of  Harper's  men,  fearing,  perhaps,  that 
the  Indians  would  put  them  all  to  death 
if  they  should  discover  the  fraud,  informed  the 
chief  of  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  but  he, 
thinking  it  a  ruse  to  lead  him  into  danger,  and 
thus  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  prisoners,  put 
no  faith  in  his  story  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
was  the  more  convinced  of  Harper's  truthfal- 
ness.  A  conference  was  hel  A)etween  Brant 
and  his  subordinate  chiefs  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  prisoners.  The  former  was 
favor  of  takin^f  them  to  Niagara,  but  the 
ter,  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  the  mi 
part  of  their  enterprise,  and  thirsting  for  blood, 
were  for  massacring  them  at  once.  During 
the  controversy,  the  prisoners,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  were  thrust  into  a  pen  of  logs,  where 
they  were  kept  under  guard  of  the  Tories  and 
their  leader,  an  infamous  wretch  by  the  name 
of  Becraft  The  pen  was  near  enough  to  the 
council  to  hear  what  was  going  on,  and  Harper 
understood  enough  of  the  Indian  language  to 
catch  the  import  of  their  "  talk."  Becraft  took 
pains,  too,  to  inform  them  of  the  wishes  of  the 
nuyority  of  the  Indians,  and  in  abusive  language 
told  them  that  they  would  "  all  be  in  hell  before 
morning."  The  infiuence  of  Brant — at  all 
times  powerful — enabled  him  to  prevent  blood- 
shed, and  the  others  were  Induced  to  forego 
their  bloodthirsty  desires,  for  the  present,  at 
least  In  the  morning.  Harper  was  again 
brought  before   the   chief  and    interrogated. 
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With  great  coolaess  and  presence  of  mind  he 
reasserted  his  story ;  and,  although  the  other 
eyed  him  with  the  most  searching  gaze,  he  be- 
trayed no  evidence  of  indecision ;  and  at  length 
the  chief,  convinced,  apparently,  of  his  truth, 
gave  the  order  to  commence  their  march  for 
Niagara.  The  prisoners  were  not  allowed  to 
reach  their  destination,  however,  without  pass- 
ing through  fearful  ordeals.  One  day  they 
stopped  at  a  mill  kept  by  a  Tory,  who,  with 
both  of  his  daughters,  counseled  Brant  to  de- 
stroy "  the  infernal  Whigs."  This  coinciding 
with  the  desires  of  the  Tories  and  a  majority 
of  the  Indians,  the  chief  found  it  difficult  to 


restrain  them,  and  prevent  the  sacritice.  On 
another  occasion  they  met  a  I6yali8t,  who  wab 
well  acquainted  with  Brant  and  Hai*pcr,  who 
told  the  former  that  he  had  been  deceived-^ 
that  there  were  no  troops  at  Schoharie.  ThiB 
led  to  another  searching  inquiry,  but  Harper 
persisted  in  his  story  with  so  much  apparent 
candor  as  again  to  elude  detection.  But  when 
the  party  reached  the  Chemung  River,  they 
had  to  pass  a  still  more  fearful  trial  On 
reaching  this  point,  Brant  and  his  warriors 
raised  a  whoop,  as  is  customary  with  the  In- 
dians when  they  have  prisoners,  and  it  was 
answered  by  a  single  deaih-t/eU  /    In  a  few  mo- 
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menta  a  single  Indiaa  made  his  appearance, 
who  proved  to  be  the  young  chief  Cheyendowah. 
His  story  was  soon  told.  Of  the  eleven  who 
started  for  the  Minisink  settlement,  he  alone 
was  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  massacre  at  the 
hands  of  their  prisoners.  The  others  had  gath- 
ered about  him,  eager  and  excited  listeners  to 
the  melancholy  narrative,  and  the  effect  of  the 
recital  upon  these  already  fierce  and  implaca- 
ble warriors  was  ibarful  in  Ibe  extreme.  .  "  Re- 
venge I"  seemed  to  leap  from  every  tongue,  and 
their  faces  were  wrought  into  an  expression  of 
the  fiercest  determination  to  immolate  the  un- 
hai)py  prisoners  on  the  spot.  Every  hand- 
sought  a  weapon  simultaneously,  and  the  glit- 
tering tomahawk  and  keener  scalping-kuife 
leaped  into  the  air,  while  their  eyes  glared 
with  a  ferocious  and  implacable  feeling  upon 
Harper  and  his  companions,  who,  conscious 
that  their  fate  was  inevitable,  awaited  it  with 
what  composure  they  could  command.  With 
one  accord  the  savages  rushed  in  a  tumultuous 
throng,  with  uplifted  weapons,  upon  their  vic- 
tims. Brant  had  no  power  to  control  the  storm, 
and  did  Hbt  attempt  it 

It  was  to  the  magnanimity  of  one  ftom  whom 
they  could  not  anticipate  such  forbearance 
that  they  were  indebted  for  their  lives.  Rubb- 
ing between  the  infuriated  and  savage  warriors 
and  their  anticipated  prey,  the  young  chief 
Cheyendowah  waved  back  the  crowd  with  an 
imperious  gesture  which  commanded  attention. 
When  silence  was  restored,  he  surprised  his  au- 
ditors hf  an  urgent  appeal  In  behalf  of  the 
prisoners.  "  It  was  not  they,"  he  said,  "  who 
bad  killed  their  brethren,  and  to  take  the  lives 
of  innocent  men  would  not  punish  the  guilty. 
The  Great  Spirit  would  be  angry  with  them  if 
they  should  do  this  wicked  thing.''  Pointing 
upward,  in  words  of  majestic  eloquence  he 
told  them  that,  *'  Manitou  was  looking  upon 
them,  and  would  send  his  thunders  to  destroy 
tiieir  families,  their  homes,  and  themselves. 
if  they  sacrificed  the  white  men  in  their 
vengeance."  He  told  thenuit  was  cowardly 
to  kill  men  who  could  not  defend  themselves, 
and  none  but  squaws  would  take  such  an 
advantage.  Appealing  thus  alternately  to 
their  fears,  their  humanity,  and  their  super- 
stition, he  wrought  upon  their  better  nature, 
and  was  successful  in  inducing  them  to  forego 
tbeir  anticipated  vengeance.  One  by  one  their 
weapons  were  returned  to  their  accustomed 
places^ and,  with  subdued  and  less  excited  feel- 
ings, they  recommenced  their  onward  march  to 
Niagara,  which  they  reached  at  length ;  not, 
however,  without  the  severest  suflfering. 
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Odr  print  represents  what,  in  the  country,  is 
called  the  "  small  w^eel,"  used  for  the  spinning 
of  fiax.  The  upright  arm  is  called  the  "  dis- 
taff," and  is  identical  in  form  with  those  found 
in  ancient  drawings  representing  the  industry 
of  women,  when  it  was  not  beneath  the  dignity 
of  Queens  and  the  graces  q^  haughty  dames  of 
any  rank  to  spin  flax.  The  purple  of  Tyre 
and  the  '*  fine  linen  "  of  Egypt  were  prepared 
for  the  loom  by  means  of  the  distaff  in  the 
hands  of  high-born  ladies. 

The  Pareaj  are  represented  spinning  with  a 
distaff.  One  twists  the  thread,  another  pre- 
pares the  web,  while  a  third  cuts  the  thread.  It 
is  the  web  of  Fate  which  they  spin. 

The  accompanying  cut  is  of  little  interest  a? 
a  mere  picture,  but  derives  its  value  from  JMk 
fact  that  it  is  from  the  original  wheel  brot^K 
over  in  the  Mayflower ;  hence  it  becomes  a  sa- 
cred relic  in  our  eyes. 

We  were  once  traveling  on  the  Erie  Railroad ; 
when  at  one  of  the  stations,  where  we  waited  a 
train,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  some  very 
unusually  energetic  expressions  from  the  con- 
ductor, implying  the  extreme  of  contempt  and 
disgust,  while  at  the  same  time  he  gave  an  in- 
strument of  the  kind  depicted  in  our  article  a 
most  irreverent  kick.  The  act  evidently  smote 
harshly  upon  the  heart  of  an  elderly  dame, 
who  gathered  the  spurned  article  up  from  the 
ground  upon  which  it  had  been  desecrated,  smd 
placed  it  in  an  upright  posture  with  a  look  of 
tender  affection. 

**  What  is  the  matter?"  we  questioned,  laying 
our  hand  upon  the  wheel,  which  called  to  life 
many  a  childish  reminiscence. 

"  Matter  I  Why  this  woman  wants  me  to 
'  check  '  that  thing,  straddling  there  enough  to 
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half  fill  a  baggage  car,  and  of  no  mortal  use  to 
anybody.  I  don't  see  what  the  thing  Js,  for  my 
part." 

Unhappy  youth !  never  to  have  seen  a  wheel. 
He  has  missed  some  of  the  loveliest  pictures  in 
the  world — of  fair  girls  stepping  back  and  forth, 
and  tossing  their  curls  to  the  music  of  the  wheel, 
and  their  own  voices,  singing  in  chorus  old  bal- 
lads— the  Major's  Only  Son,  Captain  Kidd,  or  it 
may  be  Fair  Rosamond  or  the  Nut  Brown  Maid. 
Pictures  also  of  stately  dames  Bitting  in  their 
white  locks  with  foot  upon  the  pedal,  and  thin, 
blue-veined  fingers  feeding  the  Bpindle,  like  one 
of  the  weird  sisters  of  the  classical  world. 

But  to  our  story,  which  is  but  brief. 

"  Why,  my  good  man,  that  is  a  wheel  upon 
which  to  spin  linen  thread." 

The  woman  gave  me  a  look  of  grateftil  ad- 
miration. I  had  risen  greatly  in  her  estima- 
tion by  this  bit  of  knowledge,  and  she  gave  me 
an  audible  blessing,  which  is  the  best  thing  to 
give  in  the  world. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  *  check  '  the  wheel  and 
take  good  care  of  it — ^for  it  has  great  value  in 
the  eyes  of  this  woman.  It  takes  so  little  to 
make  people  happy,"  we  added  parenthetically, 
for  the  pleasant  conductor  was  already  gather- 
ing up  fhe  wheel  with  as  much  tenderness  as 
if  it  had  been  a  disabled  lamb ;  and  we  saw  it 
"checked"  and  put  in  a  nice  place,  and  saw 
the  gratitude  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  old  dame ; 
and,  what  was  better,  saw  how  the  sunny  side 
of  the  man's  heart  had  been  turned  like  a  ripe 
peach  to  the  glowing  light,  and' how  he  moved 
about  with  a  quaint  sense  of  being  ridiculous, 
^^  a  brave  determination  not  to  mind  it. 
JP^en  are  easier  prompted  to  these  little  vir- 
tuous escapades  than  we  women,  for  the  slight- 
est tone  of  a  kind  voice,  the  simplest  grace  of 
manner,  disarms  them  at  once,  and  they  do  the 
handsome  act  with  alacrity ;  while  we  women 
aro  80  used  to  smiles,  if  at  all  pretty,  that  we 
set  our  faces  like  a  flint  against  them,  and  thus 
it  \b  that  we  repel  the  angels.  Shenstone,  we 
believe  it  is,  who  says : 

«  Around  mj  Ivfed  porch  shall  epring 

Each  lovely  floirer  that  drinks  the  devr, 
And  Lucy  at  her  wheel  shall  sing. 
In  rut$€t  gown  omd  apron  Hue.** 

This  is  a  lovely  picture  of  rural  content,  and 
justifies  an  idea  which  we  have  always  enter- 
tained, that  Lucy  is  a  rustic  name.  It  comes 
from  Lux,  the  light,  and  always  suggests  haw- 
thorn blossoms  shimmering  in  the  sun.  and 
birds  talking  in  unknown  tongues  along  the 
hedge-rows. 

Burns  also  sings  of  the  spinning  wheel,  and 


puts  the  song  in  the  mouth  of  "  Bessie,"  which 
is  a  tender  abbreviation  of  Elizabeth  : 

"  On  ilka  hand  the  hurnies  tniy 
And  meet  helow  mj  theekit  cot ; 
The  scented  birk  and  hawthorn  white. 
Across  the  pool  their  arms  unite- 
Alike  to  screen  the  birdie's  neet 
And  little  fishes  cooler  rest ; 
The  sun  blinks  kindly  in  the  liel, 
Where  blythe  I  turn  my  spninning  wheel." 

In  the  olden  titie  a  woman  was  not  well 
esteemed  who  was  not  clever  at  the  spinning 
wheel.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  ma- 
trons were  skillftil  in  the  manufacture  of  yam 
land  the  weaving  of  cloth.  The  spinning  wheel 
and  loom  were  essential  features  in  every  farm- 
house, and  it  became  with  them  a  matter  of 
pride  and  patriotism  to  clothe  their  households 
with  the  products  of  their  own  industry,  in 
order  to  escape  the  duties  upon  all  imported 
goods.  Fine,'eflfective  women  were  they,  and 
we  see  why  the  men  of  the  times  were  heroes. 

The  English  laughed  at  the  '*  striped  trow- 
sers"  of  the  Yankees,  but  they  found  the 
stripes  "  true  blue  " — they  did  not  "  run  "  nor 
"  fade  out " — they  carried  themselves'  well  at 
Bunker  Hill,  and  Saratoga,  and  York  town,  and 
will  stand  a  great  deal  of  laughing  at  to  this  day. 

In  those  times  a  young  girl  never  dreamed 
of  getting  married  till  she  had  '^  wove  and  spun 
her  fit  out,"  .in  the  shape  of  bedding  and  table 
linen,  in  vast  quantities,  besides  any  amount 
for  her  own  sweet  person.  A  great  many  songs 
are  floating  abount  the  country  illustrative  of 
this  feature  of  the  times.  We  remember  hav- 
ing heard  one  sung  in  the  weaving  room  of  an 
old  farm-house,  in  which  a  young  gentleman  in 
search  of  a  wife  is  attracted  by  a  handsome 
girl  whom  he  sees  spinning  in  the  door  of  a 
cottage.  She  turns  the  wheel  with  great  q[)irit, 
but  often  breaks  the  thread,  when  she  casts  a 
long  strip  of  roll  and  "  ends  "  upon  the  ground, 
singing, 

**  Broken  thread,  oh,  nerer  care- 
Out,  away,  and  wpratol  ye  ther^-" 

The  lover  saw  and  listened,  and  went  away 
singing,  also : 

"  Were  you  prudent  as  yon  aro  fidr, 
You'd  make  a  web  out  of  sprawl  ye  there.'' 

a  delicate  allusion  to  the  sweet  web  of  love, 
which  she  had  fetiled  to  weave  by  her  wasteful- 
ness. 

Bums  has  another  song  suggested  by  Hie 
spinning  wheel,  commencing  thus : 
"  I  bought  my  wife  »  stone  o'  lint, 
As  good  as  e*er  did  grow, 
And  a'  that  she  could  make  o'  thai  T 

Wm »e  weaiy  pound  o' tow. 'uOOg  16 
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MADAM    ROLAND.* 

The  portrait  which  we  present  the  readers 
of  the  Magazine  this  month  is  one  of  rare 
loTeliness  and  interest  It  is  <'  the  counterfeit 
preacntment "  of  one  of  the  most  beautifal  and 
remarkable  women  of  any  age  or  country. 
^  Maoon-Jeanno  Phlipon,  afterward  Madam  Ro- 
land, was  bom  in  Paris,  in  1754,  little  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Her  father  seems  to 
hare  been  an  ordinary  man,  with  some  points 
of  character  which  we  find  reproduced,  though 
better  modified,  in  his  child.  For  instance,  he 
had  great  obstinacy  and  self-conceit,  with  not 
Buch  to  justify  either ;  and  a  glance  at  our 
portrait  will  show  that  his  daughter's  head 
exhibits  the  same  qualities,  which,  being  now 

•  Prom  a  portimK  In  the  "  Ooart  of  Napoleon."  pub- 
lUbed  by  Derby  and  Jackmn,  and  engrayed  vxpnwlj  for 
th«  UnnwD  Burm  Umumok. 


combined  with  large  intellect  and  broad,  gen- 
erous views,  impart  that  persistency  of  prin- 
ciple and  calm,  self-reliant  dignity  of  charac- 
ter indicated  in  the  folded  arms,  as  well  as  in 
the  whole  life  and  career  of  the  woman. 

Her  mother,  without  genius  herself,  was  a 
^oman  of  superior  intellect,  and  great  force  as 
well  as  gentleness  of  character.  By  her  seren- 
ity of  judgment  and  tenderness  of  treatment 
she  won  the  lasting  confidence  and  aflection  of 
her  child,  who  in  after  years,  confined  to  the 
walls  of  a  prison,  and  in  daily  expectation  of 
death,  recalls  the  reminiscences  of  her  child- 
hood and  pays  a  marked  tribute  to  her  mother, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  speaks  of  her  father 
critically,  but  with  filial  respect.  Nature  Is  a 
terrible  biographer.  She  writes  our  own  livea 
in  the  veins  of  our  children. 

Her  father  was  an  engraver,  and  taught  ma 
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art  to  the  daughter,  who  from  early  life  evinced 
great  aptitude  for  every  species  of  knowledge. 
At  four  years  old  she  could  read  everything  in 
the  way  of  books,  mastering  whatever  fell  in 
her  way—plays,  travels,  to  eay  nothing  of  the 
works  of  fiction  current  at  the  time.  She 
studied  an  old  work  on  heraldry,  simply  be- 
cause nothing  else  was  at  hand.  Subsequently 
this  old,  out-of-the-way  knowledge  was  of  great 
help  to  her  father  in  engraving  seals. 

At  nine  years  of  age  she  found,  in  a  collec- 
tion of  books  owned  by  one  of  her  father's 
workmen,  a  copy  of  Plutarch,  translated  by 
Madam  Dacier.  "  This,"  she  says,  "  was  more 
to  my  taste  than  anything  I  bad  yet  seen,  not 
even  excepting  pathetic  stories,  which  always 
affected  me  powerfully.  Plutarch  seemed  to  be 
exactly  the  intellectual  food  that  suited  me. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  Lent  of  1763,  at  which 
time  I  was  nine  years  of  age,  when  I  carried  it 
to  church  instead  of  the  Exercise  for  the  Holy 
Week.  From  that  time  I  may  date  the  im- 
pressions and  ideas  which  rendered  mc  a  repub- 
lican." Thus  was  the  good  seed  sown  into 
good  ground,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  yielded 
fruit  a  thousand  fold. 

She  now  read  poetry.  Tasso  filled  her  mind 
with  his  delicious  imagery ;  Fenclon  deepened 
her  moral  impressions ;-  Locke  stimulated  her 
nnderi>tanding,  while  the  study  of  Latin  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  reception  of  other  lan- 
guages, while  at  the  same  time  it  gave  elegance 
and  precision  to  the  expression  of  her  ideas. 
She  studied  the  art  of  drawing,  engraving 
also,  at  an  early  age,  and  was  ao  me.an  adept  in 
music  and  dancing.  Her  versatility  was  re- 
markable, while  her  natural  impetuosity  and 
self-will  were  softened  by  so  much  sweetness  of 
temper  and  goodne.<«  of  heart  that  she  was  a 
great  favorite,  not  only  with  her  teachers  and 
companions,  but  with  persons  of  mature  years, 
who  listened  with  admiration  to  the  eloquence 
of  this  child  of  beauty  and  genius.  Here  we 
find  the  germs  of  the  same  enthusiasm  of  char- 
acter, clearncFS  of  perception  and  solidity  of 
judgment,  which  in  after  years  rendered  her  so 
conspicuous  an  ingredient  in  the  Girondist 
party.  Even  now  her  memoirs  are  attractive 
reading  to  children,  and  the  writer  of  this 
sketch  rememliers  the  delighted  awe  she  her- 
self felt  upon  being  called  by  a  partial  friend 
in  early  life  "  Madam  Roland,"  for  this  French 
rep!iblican  woman  had  been  one  of  the  first  of 
her  own  sex  to  evolve  a  deep  enthusia.<«m. 

Madoraoiselle  Phlipon  seems  to  have  been 
well  instructed  also  in  all  domestic  avocations. 
and  as  these  were  less  to  her  taste  than  the  fine 


arts  and  reading,  she  learned  to  dispatch  her 
duties  readily  and  with  an  exact  system,  which 
she  preserved  to  the  end  of  her  life,  in  order 
that  her  higher  tastes  might  meet  with  less  ob- 
struction. She  dressed  elegantly,  with  taste 
and  even  expense,  for,  as  she  says,  "  I  was  my 
mother's  doll,  and  she  exhibited  finery,  for 
which  she  had  personally  little  taste,  upon 
me."  She  records  also  this  much  of  the  ex* 
cellent  management  of  her  mother,  who  con- 
trived to  make  the  humblest  office  pleasing  to  her 
child.  "  It  seemed  to  forebode  the  vicissitudes 
of  my  future  life,  and  enabled  me  to  bear  them. 
Jn  every  place  J  am  at  home.  I  can  prepare  my 
own  dinner  with  as  much  address  as  Philopoe- 
men  cut  wood ;  but  no  one  seeing  me  thus  en- 
gaged would  think  it  an  office  in  which  I  ought 
to  be  engaged." 

•  At  eleven  years  of  age  she  became  a  relig- 
ious enthusiast,  and  longed  for  the  silence  and 
seclusion  of  a  monastic  life,  for  which  she  was 
probably,  nay  certainly,  littl^  adapted,  and  the 
circumstance  is  of  value  only  as  an  exhibition 
of  that  deep  earnestness  of  character,  that 
solemn  adhesion  to  principle,  which  at  length 
rendered  her  a  martyr  to  human  freedom.  Her 
exquisite  sensibilities,  and  fine  lady  like  man- 
ners, her  deep  spiritualism  and  profoundly  in- 
tellectual capabilities,  rendered  her  a  marked 
favorite  in  the  institution  whither  she  was  per- 
mitted to  go  at  this  early  age.  She  delighted 
in  the  sacred  observances  of  the  church,  which 
effected  her  to  an  extatie  faintness ;  she  in- 
dulged in  lonely  prayers  and  solitary  vigils, 
which  served  still  more  to  evolve  the  strength 
and  eartiCBtness  of  a  mind  never  content  with 
any  short-comings.  She  remained  but  a  year 
at  the  convent,  when  she  was  taken  homci 

At  thirteen  and  fonrtecn  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  some  persons  of  family,  who.  with 
far  less  intelligence  and  capacity  than  herself, 
her  mother  and  other  relatives,  were  treated 
with  great  deference,  solely  on  account  of  their 
wealth  and  family  rank.  She  began  thus  early 
to  speculate  upon  the  injustice  of  society,  its 
wrongs  and  abuses.  Abstract  ideas  of  human 
freedom  and  individual  sovereignty  began  to  be 
defined  and  urgent  to  her  mind  ;  the  seeds  of 
republicanism  were  rapidly  assuming  strength 
and  form.  She  witnessed  the  pomp  of  the 
Court,  the  pageantty  of  kings  and  queens,  not 
with  envy,  but  with  bitter  and  maturing  hos- 
tility, as  proof  of  the  degredation  of  the 
people,  who,  themselves  abject  and  degraded, 
yet  were  willing  to  uphold  this  oppression, 
luxury  and  profligacy. 

A  few  years  more  and  we  find  thc^oanggirL 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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with  her  ever  active  and  exacting  intellect, 
busy  with  theologic  speculation,  plunging  into 
the  most  abstruse  questions.  Jesuit  and  Jan- 
aenist  found  in  her  a  reader ;  Descartes,  Mnl- 
branche,  Voltaire,  and  all  the  congregating 
ephemeral  writers  which  began  to  fill  the  pub- 
lic mind  with  their  Deism  or  Atheism,  found 
their  arguments  readily  repeated  by  one  who 
delighted  in  abstractions  of  every  kind.  Her 
religious  intellect  was  much  distorted,  as  is 
very  evident,  at  this  time.  She  was  much  a  Deist, 
find  sometimes  Atheistic — though  Atheist  she 
could  not  be,  her  own  organization,  created  so 
to  manifest  the  Infinite  Divine,  could  not  reject 
the  principle  in  the  abstract,  however  much 
impelled  by  the  coldness  of  intellectnalism. 
Her  heart  remained  true  to  the  beautiful  inti- 
mations of  her  early  life,  when  she  was  devout, 
like  a  Madam  Gnyon,  and  inspired  almost  as 
a  Joan  dc  Arc,  although  the  external  reason 
was  too  ready  to  institute  a  protest. 

As  she  grew  older,  and  became  at  twenty  a 
tall,  handsome  girl,  with  beautiful  hands  and 
an  exquisitely  toned  voice,  a  pleasant  relation 
was  estublif»hed  between  herself  and  her  father, 
who  delighted  to  be  seen  in  the  public  grounds 
and  the  galleries  of  art  with  a  blooming,  ele- 
gant young  woman,  who  did  not  fail  to  attract 
attention.  His  simple,  harmless  vanity  in  this 
respect  is  quite  human  and  touching,  and  serves 
to  endear  him  to  the  reader.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  well  to  give  her  own  portrait  of  herself, 
drawn  with  much  frankness  and  naivete,  while 
a  prisoner  at  the  Concicrgerie : 

"My  stature  was  five  feet  four  inches,  En- 
glish measure.  My  constitution  vigorous  as 
that  of 'a  prize-fighter;  my  carriage  fine,  firm 
and  graceful ;  and  my  walk  was  light  and 
quick.  My^  face  had  nothing  striking  about  it, 
except  a  great  deal  of  color  and  much  softness 
of  expresflion.  On  examining  each  feature  it 
might  be  asked,  *  Where  is  the  beauty?'  Not  a 
single  one  is  regular,  and  yet  all  please.  My 
mouth  is  a  little  wide — you  may  see  prettier 
every  day,  but  you  will  sec  none  with  a  smile 
more  tender  or  engaging.  My  eyes  are  not  very 
large,  and  the  color  of  the  iris  is  hazel ;  they 
arc  sufficiently  prominent,  and  are  crowne<l 
with  well-arched  eye-brows,  which,  like  my 
hair,  arc  of  a  dark  brown.  My  look  is  frank, 
animated  and  tender,  varying  in  its  expression 
like  the  aflfectionatt^  heart  of  which  it  indicates 
the  movements ;  serious  and  lofty,  it  sometimes: 
astonishes,  but  it  charms  much  more,  and  never 
&i]s  to  keep  attention  awake.  My  nore  gave  me 
90me  wieasinesn.  I  thonglit  it  too^full  at  the  end  ; 
bat  taken  In  profile,  and  in  connection  with  the 


rest  of  my  face,  the  effect  is  not  amiss.  My 
forehead,  broad  and  high — with  the  hair  retir- 
ing, supported  by  a  very  elevated  orbit  of  the 
eye,  and  marked  by  veins  in  the  form  of  a  V 
that  dilated  on  the  slightest  emotion — ^was  far 
fVom  making  such  an  in^gnificant  feature  as  it 
dues  in  most  faces.  I  had  a  smooth  skin,  a 
well-turned  arm,  and  the  plumpness  of  perfect 
health." 

This  description  is  very  striking,  and  indi- 
cates the  kind  of  woman  which  we  wish  to  des- 
ignate as  the  Reformer.  The  hight  of  the  head 
from  the  eyes  upward  is  not  sufficient  to  mark 
the  benevolent  person,  whose  characteristics 
might  produce  the  philanthropist ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  more  broad  than  high — it  is  radical, 
not  aspiring — it  would  destroy  rather  than 
build  up.  The  qualities  are  solid  and  adhesive  . 
there  is  a  positive  continuity  and  c^opeiation 
of  all  the  faculties.  She  sees  all  things  from  an 
intellectual  stand-point ;  she  is  not  bewildered 
by  the  imagination ;  she  has  no  lovely  dreams — 
no  subtile  idealism ;  all  is  logical,  calm,  au- 
thoritative. She  is  no  poet ;  her  mind  is  too 
cold  and  sharp  for  poetry,  but  she  would  be  the 
occasion  of  poetry  in  others.  She  has  no  self- 
drfetrust  She  knows  the  value  of  her  own  self, 
and  her  own  thoughts ;  hence  she  will  not  be 
moved  out  of  her  chosen  path.  She  has  taken 
it  with  a  di*ead  conviction  that  she  must  live 
or  die  with  the  revolution.  She  would  rather 
die  than  fail.  She  has  Ho  fear  of  being  forgot- 
ten with  the  times,  for  she  knows  in  the  great 
chapter  of  history  honorable  mention  must  be 
made  of  her.  She  is  eloquent — you  see  that 
by  the  delicate  bones  of  the  face  and  the  large 
eye,  while  the  tenderness  of  the  woman  is  indi- 
cated by  the  full  figure  and  the  sweet  curve  of 
the  lip  and  chin.  She  is  clearly  and  finely  rep- 
resentative. She  is  at  the  head  of  what  may 
be  denominated  the  Reform  women.  Thoiipands 
of  such  exist  everywhere,  and  in  all  countries, 
but  rarely,  very  rarely,  do  they  exhibit  the 
best  traits,  the  higher,  nobler  traits  of  the  re- 
fqi-mer,  as  we  see  in  Madam  Roland,  who  was 
kio  less  ivmarkablc  for  her  womanly  than  her 
intellectual  capabilities.  She  stands  out  from 
the  aj^es  like  a  majestic  piece  of  statuary,  while 
in  her  own  times  she  was  both  winning  and 
lovely.  It  is  possible  that  other  circumstances 
might  have  otherwise  developed  her;  but  we 
find  a  remarkable  sclf-poiso  in  all  that  phe  Fays 
and  docs,  from  the  child  at  her  books  to  the 
woman  upon  the  scafibld— which  indicates  a 
natural  proclivity  in  the  direction  she  is  re- 
vealccl  to  us,  which  proclivity  had  become  a 
characteristic  of  the  French  woman  at  the  time, 
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Hnd  was  a  true  index  of  the  revolutioa  which 
followed ;  for  what  the  women  of  a  period  are 
the  mea  become,  actuated  by  the  blood  in  their 
veins  no  lees  than  by  the  tone  of  thought  and 
conversation  to  which  they  are  auditors. 

Before  she  was  twenty  Mademoiselle  Phlipon 
was  beset  with  admirers  and  offers  of  marriage. 
Her  fortune  was  competent,  and  her  habits 
of  thought  and  reflection  great,  so  that  she 
was  in  no  hurry  to  contract  a  relation  from 
mere  motives  of  interest.  She  had  already 
learned  contempt  for  the  way  in  which  French 
marriages  are  usually  managed,  and  no  less 
contempt  for  the  flippant  mannerp,  the  idleness 
and  frivolity  of  French  women.  She  judged  of 
men  and  their  aims  in  life  it  may  be  severely  ; 
she  insisted  upon  mental  and  moral  qualities  in 
her  companion  which  should  insure  mutual 
respect.  She  was  in  no  hurry  to  marry.  She 
says  ; 

"My  husband  must  be  my  superior;  since 
both  Nature  and  the  laws  give  him  the  pre- 
eminence,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  him  if  he  did 
not  really  deserve  if 

Poor  Madam  Roland ;  she  did  not  sec  that 
her  own  superiority  very  nearly  precluded  the 
possibility  that  she  should  And  one  such  as  her 
fancy  created.  The  fiction  that  every  woman 
must,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  look  up  to  her 
huabandf  is  growing  obsolete.  The  relation  will 
be  true  and  beautiful,  and  God-serving,  when 
each  shall  learn  to  reverence  the  other.  The 
young  girl,  so  clear  and  so  radical  in  her  prin- 
ciples thus  early  in  life,  drove  her  parents  to 
despair  by  her  refusal  of  what  seemed  to  them 
desirable  offers  of  marriage  ;  but  she  persisted 
in  her  resolution  to  remain  single,  or  ally  hci^ 
self  to  some  one  whose  mind  and  heart  should 
win  her  esteem  and  afiection. 

At  this  period  the  death  of  her  excellent 
mother  threw  her  still  more  into  her  own  soli- 
tary reflections.  She  had  no  one  with  whom  to 
confer — no  one  who  understood  her,  though 
very  many  to  admire  and  love  her.  Her  grief 
at  this  bereavement  was  protracted  and  deep, 
so  much  so  that  she  was  brought  to  the  verge 
of  the  grave.  Her  friends  rallied  around  her, 
and  many  to  whom  her  remarkable  character 
had  become  known  sent  her  kindly  messages 
and  books,  which  last  were  possibly  the  best 
consolers.  She  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
young  gentleman  of  the  nobility,  who  would 
gladly  have  married  a  girl  of  such  fine  sensi- 
bilities had  she  not  placid  the  relation  upon 
that  of  pure  friendship,  which  she  retained 
through  life.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  though 
ambitious,  aa  she  certainly  was  in  common  with 


all  minds  of  a  high  order,  hers  was  no  petty 
ambition  for  place  or  gew-gaws  ;  it  was  a  part 
of  that  prophetic  texture  of  mind  which  realizes 
a  destiny  even  before  the  field  is  presented  it 

More  than  once,  early  in  life.  Mademoiselle 
Phlipon  had  been  invited  to  visit  persons  in 
rank  superior  to  herself;  but  they  never  failed 
to  make  her  feel  the  differences  of  position,  and 
she  never  forgot  the  real  or  implied  indignities 
she  sustained.  She  was  a  severe  critic  upon 
the  mind  and  manners  of  those  she  encountered, 
feeling  always  an  innate  consciousness  of  what 
was  due  to  her  own  personality.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  young  girl  always  acted  up  to  her 
ideal  of  herself;  she  never  lost  sight  of  it 

Her  father,  whose  habits  of  dissipation  had 
been  restrained  during  the  life  of  bis  excellent 
companion,  now  placed  little  restraint  upon 
himself,  growing  every  day  more  dissolute  and 
ill-natured,  while  his  daughter  amused  herself 
with  literature,  writing,  now  and  then,  verses, 
which  are  more  sensibla  and  eplgramatic  than 
poetic.  She  kept  a  record  of  her  thoughts  and 
experiences,  not  for  publication,  but,  as  all  in- 
telligent persons  will  do,  for  the  sake  of  defining 
ideas  and  arresting  mental  impressions.  She 
was  thoughtful  and  serene,  though  not  very 
happy. 

In  1775,  preceding  our  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, Mary  Jane  Phlipon  was  introduced 
to  Roland,  the  youngest  of  five  brothers,  of  an 
old,  opulent  family,  who  had  held  several  of- 
ficial appointments.  Roland  was  at  this  time  In- 
spector-General of  the  Manufactures  of  Amiens, 
which  yielded  a  handsome  support  In  process 
of  time  this  man  of  an  inflexible  virtue,  of  in- 
telligence and  culture,  whose  friendship  had 
been  a  solace  to  her,  declared  himself  her  lover, 
and  made  proposals  to  her  father,  which  were 
rudely  repulsed.  The  good  daughter  had  be- 
come indi5:pensible  to  the  unworthy  parent 
She,  after  this,  expressed  her  desire  to  retire  to 
a  convent  She  gave  up  some  articles  of  value  en- 
deared to  her  as  having  belonged  to  her  mother, 
and  which  now  went  to  pay  debts  uselessly  con- 
tracted. She  took  a  small  room  in  a  convent, 
determined  to  live  within  her  income.  She  lived 
mostly  upon  vegetables  prepared  by  herself; 
she  went  out  but  twice  a  week — once  to  visit 
some  aged  relatives  and  once  to  her  father, 
when  she  saw  to  his  linen  and  repaired  such  as 
needed  her  aid.  Sister  Agatha,  a  nun  to  whom 
she  had  been,  fh)m  her  early  religious  expe- 
rience, greatly  attached,  passed  an  hour  with 
her  every  evening. 

At  this  time  Roland,  the  phlegmatic  lover, 
did  not  visit  he'r  for  six  months,  when  ho  came 
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to  Bee  her  again,  and  felt  the  revival  of  his  old 
flame.  He  renewed  his  suit  and  begged  her  to 
many  him  without  the  sanction  of  her  father, 
once  he  had  forfeited  the  right  to  dictate  to 
her.  To  this  she  at  length  consented,  and  they 
were  married — she  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
and  he  nearly  forty-seven.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  young,  enthusiastic  girl,  whose  heart 
rebelled  at  any  relation  but  that  of  pure  love, 
was  now  beginning  to  ask  council  largely  of 
the  head ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  with 
her  the  head  and  the  moral  sense  were  lead- 
ers, while  the  passions  were  always  strictly 
subordinate.  She  had  a  deep  passionatencss 
of  character,  undoubtedly,  but  it  was  combined 
with  great  ideas,  and  sprang  ftoia  no  prompt- 
ings of  the  blood.  She  could  never  mistake 
the  province  of  the  passions — she  was  in  no 
danger  of  placing  them  paramount,  where  they 
were  designed  to  be  subordinate.  Her  whole 
life  was  poised  upon  a  true  dignity.  Of  this 
marriage  she  says :  "  By  studying  my  partner's 
happiness,  I  discovered  that  soniething  was 
wanting  to  my  own." 

This  would  have  been  a  fatal  discovery  to  a 
woman  of  less  self-respect  or  fewer  resources, 
but  she  seems  to  have  applied  herself  faithfully 
to  the  duties  which  spring  from  such  a  rcla 
tion,  and  in  the  care  of  her  child,  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  household,  superadded  to  the 
aid  she  constantly  afforded  her  husband  in  his 
oflSci^  and  literary  avocations,  she  found  at 
least  a  good  degree  of  content  if  not  happi- 
ness. She  was  wise  enough  to  seek  avocations 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  life,  rather  than  by 
excessive  introversion  augment  the  miseries 
which  cannot  be  escaped  withont  injury  and  in- 
justice somewhere.  Men  and  women  are  made 
for  something  better  than  what  ordinarily 
passes  for  happiness,  and  they  are  less  depend- 
ent upon  eaoli  other  for  its  flow  than  most  of 
persons  imagine.  That  discipline,  whatever 
it  may  be,  which  carries  one  out  of  the  claims 
of  mere  selflsm  into  the  pure,  broad  light  of 
universal  ideas,  Is  neither  to  be  disregarded  nor 
despised. 

One  thing  Madam  Roland  gained  manifestly 
by  this  marriage,  and  which  unquestionably 
had  been  a  motive  in  her  acceptance  of  it, 
namely,  a  companion  to  whom  republican 
ideas  were  as  precious  as  to  herself.  Roland 
was  familiar  with  ancient  literature,  and  they 
read  and  discussed  the  great  questions  of  hu- 
manity together.  In  the  process  of  years  her 
attachment  became  deep  and  tender  to  the  man 
who  so  much  needed  her  affection,  to  whom  she 
felt  ihe  could  bo  so  much  as  friend  and  coun- 


cillor, while  every  year  deepened  his  love  for  a 
woman  whom  he  loved  from  the  first  and  now 
almost  adored. 

Madam  Roland  was  daily  deepening  in  mind, 
while  her  views  were  extending  themselves 
materially.  At  this  time  she  wrote  some  chap- 
ters upon  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  which  are 
by  no  means  original  or  profound.  She  lacked 
that  delicate  astheticism  essential  to  discus- 
sions of  the  kind.  She  was  too  essentially  a 
politician  to  throw  any  new  light  upon  a  sub* 
ject  demanding  the  utmost  insight  and  depth 
of  perception.  She  is  sentimental  without  ten- 
derness, and  smart  without  propriety. 

In  1785  Roland  had  occasion  to  visit  En- 
gland, and  took  his  wife  with  him.  She  had 
studied  the  constitution  of  England,  and  was  a 
close  observer  of  all  that  she  saw  and  heard  in 
this  county.  We  see  by  her  letters  that  she 
saw  not  England  so  much  as  the  Government 
It  was  a  people  beflk  governed  than  the  peo- 
ple at  home  which  most  interested  her.  On 
her  return,  the  beautiful  mother  takes  occasion 
to  note  that  her  child  had  not  forgotten  her  in 
this  absence — a  fact  which  she  mentions  with 
true  maternal  delight. 

For  several  years  she  resided  alternately  at 
Amiens,  at  Lyons  and  Paris,  called  to  the  one 
or  the  other  by  the  engagements  of  her  hus- 
band. We  even  find  her  at  one  time  in  Paris 
in  pursuit  of  a  patent  of  nobility  for  Roland, 
whose  wealth  and  family  seemed  to  render  the 
acquisition  desirable.  It  is  plain  that  repub- 
lican ideas  were  not  altogether  clearly  defined 
at  this  time.  She  had  her  f^ll  share  of  those 
little  discomforts  originating  in  the  ill  tem- 
pers of  some  relatives  of  her  husband,  an  in- 
convenience so  difficnlt  for  a  woman  to  escape, 
and  always  wearing  upon  the  spirit,  because  a 
woman  of  any  superiority  is  sure  to  feel  them 
gratuitous.  She  seems  to  have  been  passion- 
ately fond  of  the  country,  and  much  addicted  to 
pets  of  various  kinds,  of  which  she  makes  men- 
tion more  than  once  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
seclusion  is  not  altogether  to  her  taste — her 
active  intellect  needed  the  stimulant  of  other 
minds,  and  her  fancy  kindles  in  the  society  of 
the  refined  and  accomplished.  She  is  the 
priestess  of  thought  to  many,  and  we  find 
her  scattering  her  oracles  with  a  thriftless 
prodigality,  and  often  where  she  was  neither 
understood  nor  appreciated.  The  gift  of  mind 
is  so  oppressive  to  a  woman  who  has  no  field 
for  its  use,  that  she  becomes  utterly  miserable 
and  morbid,  unless  some  sphere  be  revealed  to 
her.  God  is  not  mindless  of  his  gifls,  and 
thought  cankers  the  souU  eats  with  deadly 
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niBt  iuio  tbe  ^-pirit  unless  it  can  \)g  put  to  some 
congenial  office. 

Those  years  of  Madam  Roland's  wonld  have 
been  less  happy  than  they  were,  had  she  not 
become  essential  to  her  husband,  in  transcrib- 
ing his  papers,  searching  up  authorities  and 
suggesting  ideas.  She  felt  she  was  needful  to 
his  comfort  and  success,  and,  with  true  wom- 
anly instinct,  she  loved  the  object  which  she 
I '  could  benefit  He  had  been  jealous  and  ex- 
acting, but  gradually  he  learned  the  essential 
dignities  of  her  character,  and  left  her  to  her- 
self. This  confidence  inspired  confidence,  and^ 
a  relation,  sustained  in  its  commencement  only 
by  esteem  on  her  part,  grew  to  a  tender  aflTec- 
tion. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  revolution  was  ap- 
proaching. Madam  Roland,  always  alive  to 
the  aflfiEiirs  of  Government  and  the  copdition  of 
tbe  people,  saw  its  progress  with  a  calm, 
dispassioncd  eye.  She  gl^^d  in  the  resistance 
of  the  people,  who  were  awength  aroused  from 
their  tameness  and  servility,  and  she  argued 
that  tbcy  who  bad  found  the  life  to  resist  oppres- 
8ion  might  be  taught  the  grandeur  of  freedom. 
She  was  mistaken.  The  Reformer  always  is,  if  ho 
hope  to  realize  his  ideas  in  the  immediate.  The 
Idealist,  on  the  contrary,  is  prophetic  and  far- 
seeing.  The  present  is  to  him  of  less  moment 
than  the  great  beautiful  futui*c  which  is  grad- 
ually unfolding  its  vistas,  illumined  with  a 
divine  light  and  resonant  with  divine  harmo- 
nics. 

France  had  suffered  her  ages  of  slavery — 
her  thousand  years  of  bondage.  Her  palaces 
were  filled  with  an  imbecile,  arrogant  and  sens- 
ual aristocracy,  who  'made  the  lowest  debauch- 
erics  venal  if  practiced  by  a  king  or  lord.  The 
monarch  Was  the  one  man  who  might,  without 
blame,  violate  every  law  of  the  decalogue,  and 
the  gi'catcst  crime  in  a  subject  was  to  question 
his  right  to  do  so.  The  priest  had  a  like  im- 
munity— and  thus  the  people,  the  men  and 
women,  who  manufactured  the  gorgeous  robes 
in  which  these  licensed  criminala  flaunted  their 
evil  deeds;  the  people  who  raised  the  bread 
which  pampered  their  idleness  ;  the  people  who 
worked  and  starved,  who  toiled  and  cursed 
the  ruler  in  their  hearts — as  people  tt'iW  learn  to 
curse  their  oppressors — were  left  to  be  the  liv- 
ing turf,  for  the  feet  of  kings  and  nobles. 

The  American  war  had  closed,  and  the  troops 
of  France  returned  to  their  own  country,  bear- 
ing with  them  the  leaven  that  was  to  work 
mightily  upon  the  people.  They  had  seen  in 
Washington  the  serene  miyesty  of  a  kingly  man, 
who  would  have  been   degraded  by  the  petty 


pomp  of  kings.  They  had  witnessed  the  sub- 
lime spectacle  of  a  whole  people  animated  with 
one  grand,  yet  simple  idea^that  of  human  sov- 
ereignty. They  found  France  so  rich  in  her 
stuflb  of  silk,  and  gold,  and  porcelain,  art  and 
science,  temple  and  palace,  yet  poor  in  that 
which  is  the  true  wealth  of  a  natipn— her  men. 
Never  did  sun  shine  upon  a  fairer  laud.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  magic  lamp  of  the  Arabian 
Aladdin  had  been  rubbed,  and  gorgeous  homes, 
embraced  in  smiling  vinyards,  adorned  with 
fountains  and  groves  and  all  the  graces  of  art, 
had  arisen  at  the  touch.  Yes,  the  magic  lamp 
of  labor  had  been  rubbed  by  men  and  women 
starving  for  bread  ;  men  and  women  who  crept 
into  dens  and*  cellars,  thence  to  come  forth  as 
remorseless  as  death  himself,  in  the  day  of  the 
avenger.  The  sense  of  human  wrongs  accumu- 
lates in  human  minds.  The  gall  and  the  worm- 
wood are  bequeathed  from  sire  to  son,  till  the 
blood  of  the  oppressed  is  one  mass  of  bitter- 
ness ;  then  woe  to  the  age  that  sees  the  rising 
of  such  a  iftbple.  Nature  avenges  herself  for 
her  injuries,  and  myriads  of  innocent  ones 
perish,  because  of  the  crimes  of  those  who 
went  before  them.  The  horrors  of  the  rising 
of  the  blacks  in  Hayti,  and  the  enormities  of 
the  French  Revolution,  attest  the  truth  of  the 
assertion. 

Ages  of  sloth  and  luxury  in  the  ruier  had  re- 
duced the  subjed  to  beggary  and  degradation, 
and  when  time  reversed  the  power  every  man 
and  woman  of  the  period  felt  that,  in  subduing 
royalty,  in  degrading  the  Court,  in  heaping 
insults  and  cruelty  upon  Louis  and  Maria  An- 
toinette, and  their  miserable  children,  they  but 
paid  up  an  old  score  chalked  upon  the  black 
walls  of  centuries — the  \jBX\y  noHched  into  human 
hearts.  The  women  saw  in  Maria  Antoinette 
but  a  woman  like  themselves.  If  she  was 
called  to  suffering  she  had  had  her  day ;  while 
to  them  life  had  been  all  suffering.  Utey 
crawled  away  into  gloomy  dens  j  they  and  (har 
children  lacked  bread.  Not  only  ihey^  but  gen- 
erations of  men  and  women  and  children,  had 
crept  starving  into  dishonored  graves,  that 
kings  and  queens  might  feast  and  revel.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  they  looked  with  indiflference 
upon  this  unfortunate  family,  condemned,  as 
they  were,  to  sufferings  worse  than  death.  The 
day  of  the  Avenger,  so  long  threatened,  had 
come.  The  people  saw  in  the  royal  family  the 
representatives  of  a  system  which  had  ground 
them  to  the  earth.  They  symbolized  despot- 
ism, and  ihQjaxmged  themselves  through  these. 
Less  witty  than  an  English  or  American  mob, 
less  merciful  and  sympathetic,  they  tortured  f^ 
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ing  aDgeLITheBe  w( 
out  of  their  own  id 


kving  king  and  queeo,  just  as  the  men  of  our 
revolution  maltreated  a  man  of  strawt  repre- 
senting Greorge  III,  and  as  we  hang  an  obnox- 
ions  man  in  effigy. 

Every  idea  has  its  masculine  and  its  feminine 
aspect  also.  One  peculiar  feature  of  the  French 
Revolution  is  the  conspicuous  part  played  by 
women.  B^ai*  in  mind  the  oppressions  shared 
by  the  women  in  common  with  men,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  speak.  This  oppression 
had  entered  as  deeply  into  the  souls  of  women 
as  into  those  of  the  other  sex.  More  deeply 
had  it  entered — for  a  mother  never  suffers  in 
her  own  person,  but  in  and  through  her  dald— 
and  therefore  it  was  that  these  French  women 
*were  even  more  ferocious  than  the  men.  They 
perpetrated  upon  each  other  atrocities  which 
sicken  the  heart  to  contemplate.  Nothing 
could  be  more  revolting  than  the  picture  which 
France  at  this  time  presented  through  her  women. 
They  were  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  mere 
tools  of  the  leaders  of  the  various  factions 
striving  for  ascendency.  For  this  purpose  they 
were  enrolled  into  clube ;  they  were  affiliated 
into  Masonic  Lodgee,  into  associations  and  or- 
ders; they  were  the  Bacchantes,  the  Sibyls, 
the  whip-scourging  Furies  of  the  day.  They 
declaimed  from  balconies,  they  incited  the  peo- 
ple at  the  corners  of  the  streets ;  they  mounted 
cannon  and  harangued  ft*om  this  warlike  throne. 
Men  carried  them  upon  their  shoulders  with  dis- 
heveled hair,  and  encouraged  their  wild  ges- 
tures and  sanguinary  chants.  An  army  of  six 
thousand  icomen,  in  masculine  habiliments,  pa- 
^  raded  the  streets  of  Paris,  besieged  the  palace, 
and  forced  their  way  into  the  legislative  hall. 
All  this  is  shocking  in  the  extreme,  but  it  only 
shows  how  terrible  must  have  been  the  tension 
of  that  misrule  whose  recoil  is  marked  by  such 
frightful  results.  Madam  Roland  was  never 
beguiled  into  any  leadership  of  this  wild  crew. 
Powerful  as  she  was,  ready  as  thousands  of  her 
sex  might  have  been  to  follow  her  dictation, 
she  never  once  swerved  from  the  majestic  bear 
ing  of  the  true  woman.  Our  Reform  woman 
looked  to  reform  of  Government,  not  to  the 
wild  uproar  of  conflicting  parties  and  san- 
guinary partizans. 

Of  the  thousands  of  women  who  figured 
daring  the  French  Revolution,  and  whose  names 
were  shouted  in  the  streets,  and  who  were  de- 
pended upon  to  make  speeches  upon  occasion, 
all  are  forgotten  but  three,  who  have  stamped 
themselves  indelibly  upon  the  times  by  the 
force  of  their  genius  alone.  (  |||ldam  de  Stael 
was  the  sentiment  of  the  Revdution,  Madam 
Roland  the  soul,  Charlotte  Corday  the  aveng- 


womcn  were  never  magnetized 
identity.  They  were  euthu- 
siasts  for  freedom,  because  each  one  had  a  large 
individual  soul  demanding  room  to  breathe. 
Above  the  din  of  the  people  ;  above  the  tor- 
rent of  human  blood ;  above  the  thirty  thou- 
sand standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  armed  with 
pikes  and  bayonets,  are  lifted  three  calm,  beau- 
tiful faces,  each  a  representative  of  a  class. 

Madam  Roland  belonged  essentially  to  the 
times  in  which  she  lived.  She  would  have  had 
no  projection  but  through  the  Revolution.  She 
stands  in  the  foreground  of  that  terrible  pe- 
riod, as  the  apof(tle  of  freedom  in  a  woman's 
form— beautiful,  far-seeing  and  devoted.  (^She 
combines  the  graces  of  a  woman  with  the  brain 
of  a  statesmanl^  There  is  a  serene,  holy  majes- 
ty in  this  one  woman  so  much  greater  than  the 
times ;  so  much  greater  than  her  compatriots. 
'*  We  can  do  nothing  unless  the  women  join 
us,''  Mirabeau  had  said,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution,  aod  this  policy  of  u.«ing 
women  for  political  purposes,  thus  indorsed  by 
this  great  man,  induced  the  leaders  to  urge 
them  into  the  arena  for  the  sake  of  the  enthu- 
siasm they  were  sure  to  create,  till  in  time 
these  women  became  a  terror  to  the  leaders 
themselves.  They  harangued  the  mob,  crowded 
to  the  assembly,  and  intimidated  the  very  ones 
who  had  incited  them  to  this  unwomanly  dem* 
onstration.  Thus  half  the  horrors  of  the  pe- 
riod were  perpetrated  by  women. 

The  letters  of  Madam  Roland,  at  this  time, 
partake  of  the  excitement  of  the  times.  The 
girl  who  had  become  a  Republican  at  eleven 
years  of  age  by  reading  Plutarch,  was  now  the 
soul  of  a  party.  As  she  became  associated  with 
the  great  spirits  of  the  times,  there  is  a  re- 
morsclessness  in  some  of  her  paragraphs  which 
belongs  to  the  reformer,  and  must  not  be  con- 
cealed. The  sufferings  of  Maria  Antoinette 
were  enough  to  touch  the  finest  sensibilities-^ 
but  the  fair  girl  who  went  into  convulsions  at 
her  mother's  death  bed  is  now  the  Reform 
woman,  and  she  says  : 

"  No  doubt  one  half  the  Assembly  was  moved 
at  the  sight  of  Antoinette  recommending  her 
son.  A  child  u  of  gre/at  consequence  to  be  mrel 
The  salvation  of  twenty  millions  of  men  is  at 
stake.  If  this  letter  does  not  reach  you,  let 
the  base  wretches  who  open  it  blush,  when 
they  learn  that  it  is  from  a  woman  ;  and  let 
them  tremble  to  reflect  that  she  is  able  to 
make  a  hundred  enthusiasts,  who  will  make  a 
million  more." 

This  is  the  true  radical,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
an  idea,  walks  with  her  naked  feet  over  the 
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hearts  of  her  opposers,  aod  feels  only  aa  exal- 
tation. She  wrote  innumerable  priTate  letters 
and  articles  for  the  press,  while  no  one  ap- 
proached the  charmed  circle  in  which  she 
moved  without  becoming,  as  she  had  boasted, 
an  "  enthusiast "  for  freedom.  In  1791  Roland 
sat  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  as  member 
from  the  turbulent  City  of  Lyons,  where 
twenty  thousand  manufacturers  were  starving 
and  singing  the  Marsellaise.  In  Paris  Madam 
Roland  attended  the  sittings  of  the  Assembly, 
where  she  felt  painfully  annoyed  to  witness  the 
superior  manners  and  more  elegant  address  of 
the  Court  party,  which  gave  them  the  pre- 
eminence in  public  discussions ;  but  she  found 
that  the  cogent  reasonings  and  sound  integrity 
of  the  patriots  did  not  fail  of  large  and  hope- 
ful results.  She  esteemed  Robespiere  greatly  at 
this  time,  having  full  faith  in  his  honesty, 
although  his  lack  of  spontaniety  gave  her  a 
suspicion  at  times  of  a  lack  of  candor.  He 
had,  she  remarks,  <'  the  appearance  of  a  man 
who  is  afraid  of  being  seen  through.*' 

She  is  annoyed  at  the  lack  of  earnestness  in 
the  men,  and  complains  sometimes  of  their  im- 
becility. "  Excellent .  reasoners,  learned  theo- 
rists were  they  ;  but  being  totally  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  managing  mankind,  their  wit  and 
learning  were  generally  lavished  to  no  end.  It 
distressed  me  that  men  of  sense  should  pass 
three  or  four  hours  in  frivilous  chit-chat  with- 
out coming  to  any  conclusion.  If  I  dispatched 
ten  letters  of  a  morning  I  did  not  lose  a  word 
or  syllable  which  these  men  said,  and  I  more 
than  once  bit  my  lips  to  restrain  my  Impatience 
to  speak." 

It  would  have  been  better  had  this  woman 
spoken.    Her  thought  was  the  needed  one. 

The  next  year  the  Constitutional  Assembly 
gave  way  to  the  Legislative,  and  now  we  find 
the  Gironde  party  coming  into  power ;  and  in 
March  Roland  became  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
The  splendid  house  fitted  up  for  the  mother 
of  Madam  De  Stael  was  now  presided  over  by 
the  republican  daughter  of  the  poor  engraver. 
This  office  brought  them  into  relations  with  the 
Court,  where  Roland  appeared  in  the  austere 
dress  of  the  Jacobin&  He  was  charmed  with 
the  amiable  manners  of  the  royal  family,  and 
often  expressed  his  conviction  that  they  would 
yield  to  the  requirements  of  the  people  ;  but 
his  wife  was  not  so  easily  magnetized  out'  of 
her  convictions.  **I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe  in  the  constitutional  vocation  of  a 
king,  born  and  educated  in  despotism,  and  ac- 
customed to  arbitrary  rule,"  she  would  reply. 

In  all  the  viciesitQdes  of  the  period  Madam 


Roland  preserved  her  equanimity,  although  an 
active  participant  in  all  the  great  movements 
of  the  timea  The  State  papers  of  her  husband 
were  written  by  herself  and  were  widely  read 
and  circulated.  She  was  in  the  confidence  of 
the  leaders  who  discussed  all  questions  in  her 
presence.  ^'Without  me,"  she  writes  quite 
naively,  "Roland  would  have  been  quite  as 
good  a  minister,  for  his  knowledge.,  his  activity 
and  his  integrity  were  all  his  own ;  but  with 
me  he  attracted  more  attention,  because  I  in- 
fu«d  into  his  writings  that  mixture  of  spirit 
and  gentleness,  of  authoritative  reason  and  se- 
ducing sentiment  which,  perhaps,  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  language  of  a  woman  who  has  a 
clear  head  and  a  feeling  heart"  ^^• 

Admirable  reasoner!  In  her  new  position 
as  wife  of  a  minister.  Madam  Roland  found 
time  for  excellent  housekeeping  and  a  generous 
hospitality.  More  than  one  of  those  who  in 
early  life  had  treated  the  plebeian  girl  with 
suporcilious  courtesy,  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  seek  her  for  aid  and  protection. 

In  all  the  perilous  times  of  the  Revolution 
Madam  Roland  comments  upon  its  leading 
men  with  wonderful  clearness  of  analysis.  **  I 
am  ashamed,"  she  says,  ''to  find  so  few  mm; 
I  mean  men  of  that  firmness  of  character  which 
Rousseau  declares  to  be  the  first  requisite  of 
the  hero.  I  thought  that  men  who  spoke  with 
more  decision  than  myself  were  more  able.  It 
required  the  bustle  of  a  revolution,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  make  comparisons  among  a  crowd 
of  distinguished  men,  to  convince  me  that  the 
bench  on  which  I  was  standing  was  not  likely 
to  break  down." 

Every  day  the  contest  between  rival  parties 
was  becoming  more  deadly,  and  it  was  evident 
the  Girondists  were  losing  their  ascendancy 
under  the  inndious  attacks  of  the  Robespiere 
party.  An  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  Roland, 
and  his  wife  went  herself  through  the  city  filled 
with  an  armed  mob.  Forty  thousand  men  are 
in  the  streets,  furious  to  be  heard  ;  but  she  is 
intent  to  save  her  husband,  and  knows  nothing 
like  fear.  She  resolves  to  speak  in  the  Assem- 
bly, but  cannot  obtain  admission.  She  returns 
to  find  her  husband  escaped,  and  she  now  used 
every  effort  to  secure  his  departure  from  Paris, 
for  already  an  order  had  been  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  the  twenty-two—the  leading  Gl- 
rondista 

She  knew  her  own  time  had  arrived,  and  was 
not  surprised  when  an  order  came  to  consign 
her  to  a  priso^l  but  her  husband  was  safe  in 
his  exile,  and  some  kind,  good  souls  had  taken 
charge  of  her  young  daught^i^  GoOqIc 
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Madam  De  Stael  had  gone  into  exile ;  Char- 
loite  Corday  was  dead ;  the  coaner  and  meaner 
women  of  the  day  held  undisputed  throne.  De- 
serted even  by  Robespiere.  whose  life  she  had 
once  saved ;  having  been  called  once  before 
the  Assembly  for  imaginary  crimes,  she  plead 
her  own  case  with  such  eloquence  that  even  her 
enemies  were  disarmed. 

She  is  now  the  inmate  of  a  prison.  All  her 
beautilhl  dreams  of  a  republic — alfher  classical 
visions  of  men  and  times  akin  to  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome  arc  consigned  to  oblivion.  Through 
her  prieon-bars  she  sees  one  patch  of  serene 
blue,  into  which  she  is  so  soon  to  fade  away. 
She  employs  her  time  in  recalling  her  past 
life— in  writing  those  simple,  candid  records 
of  herself  that  should  justify  her  career  to  the 
world. 

No  woman  of  any  greatness  of  soul  hopes  for 
justice  in  the  present,  but  she  looks  confidently 
to  that  great  future  when  the  pulses  of  base 
and  wicked  men  shall  have  ceased  to  disturb 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  times,  und  the  calm 
page  of  history  shall  write  the  judgment  of  the 
ages.  The  last  days  of  Madam  Roland  were 
tlie  noblest  of  them  all.  Nothing  in  her  life  so 
well  became  her  as  the  leaving  of  it  She 
writes  of  herself  with  that  frankness  which 
nothing  extenaates,  like  a  spirit  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  itself.  She  occupied  a  room  a^oin- 
ing  that  in  which  the  poor  Queen  had  long  lan- 
goished ;  and  ^e  could  not  fail  to  remember 
the  time  when  she,  a  girl  of  twenty,  visited  the 
Palace,  and  had  seen  the  Queen  in  all  her 
beauty  and  in  her  days  of  happiness.  Gould 
she  fall  to  know  that  she  had  helped  to  consign 
that  royal  head  to  the  block  ;  she  had  helped 
to  bleach  that  head  by  sorrow?  When  Madam 
Roland  had  visited  the  Palace  and  slept  In  a 
garret,  years  before,  she  confesses  she  felt  a 
profound  hatred  for  the  rank  from  which  tike  was 
excluded.  The  victim  and  the  victor  crossed 
each  other  in  the  corridors  of  the  Court,  and 
both  moanted  the  same  steps  to  the  same  scaf- 
fold. Madam  Roland  did  not  hope  or  expect 
to  escape.  The  revolution  had  become  a  terri- 
ble game,  in  which  one  false  move  was  fatal  to 
the  player,  and  amid  so  many  struggling  fac- 
tions each  one  saw  that  the  l^ty  in  power  had 
nothing  to  do  but  immolate  those  who  stood  In 
Its  way.  The  people  are  naturally  jealous — 
greatness  of  soul  is  the  greatest  crime  in  a  re- 
public Aristides  was  odradsed  because  he  ^^.s 
/tuL  The  man  who  is  head  and  shoulders  taller 
than  his  fellows  is  hated  for  bis  superiority.  In 
a  people  where  all  are  kings  the  danger  is  that 
all  will  be  dwarfed  into  pigmies. 


Madam  Roland  had  left  her  garret  in  the 
palace  to  return  home  and  brood  over  her  dis- 
content Grenius,  feeling  itself  superior  to  all 
conventionalism,  is  rebuked  by  thaf  state  of 
society  which  condemns  it  to  a  lower  caste. 
Madam  Roland  by  birth  belonged  to  the  people ; 
by  her  genius  she  was  superior  to  king  or 
queen.  She  married  Roland,  not  from  ro- 
mantic attachment— for  he  was  old,  and  grave 
and  dull — but  because  he  possessed  learning 
and  patriotism,  and  these  she  adored.  Her 
early  discipline  had  inured  her  to  habits  all 
essential  to  her  after  career ;  habits  of  self- 
control,  self-reliance  and  searching  scrutiny 
into  abstract  principles  of  truth.  She  seems  a 
reproduction  of  one  of  those  pure,  magnani- 
mous women  of  antiquity,  lovely  as  the  love- 
liest—all truth,  all  nobility,  whose  generous 
natures  are  opposed  to  all  that  is  poor  and 
mean  ki  the  sex.  She  was  a  woman  fit  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  Gato  or  a  Brutus. 

If  we  look  to  the  members  of  the  Gironde 
party  we  shall  find  them  a  group  of  the  most 
^markable  men  the  world  has  ever  produced ; 
and  when  we  remember  that  Madam  Roland 
was  the  soul  of  this  party,  her  natural  supe- 
riority is  the  better  demonstrated.  The  Gi- 
rondists were  an  intermediate  party,  opposed 
to  a  constitutional  king  and  opposed  also  to  the 
ultra  movements  of  the  Jacobin  leaders.  They 
were  intellectual  theorists,  imbued  with  ancient 
literature,  with  the  Republics  of  Greece  and 
Rome  often  upon  their  lips.  They  looked  for 
the  incarnation  of  liberty  through  human 
equality ;  and  the  downfall  of  the  throne  was 
a  consequence  of  their  theories,  not  a  primary 
aim.  The  leaders  of  this  party  held  their 
meetings  at  the  house  of  Roland,  and  went 
forth  inspired  by  the  eloquence,  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  his  wife.  The  lofty  soul  of  the 
woman  was  infnsed  into  each.  Her  pure  ideal- 
ism, her  classic  allusion,  her  enthusiasm  for  a 
republic  which  should  reproduce  an  age  worthy 
of  Gato  and  of  Gincinnatus,  and  glorious  as  that 
of  Pericles,  spoke  from  the  lips  of  each,  and 
gave  them  an  ascendency  in  the  Tribune  which 
excited  both  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  Jaco- 
bin leaders.  There  was  a  dramatic  eifectlve- 
ness  in  their  movements,  as  if  these  men  pei> 
formed  the  parts  of  a  terrible  tragedy,  which 
time  would  perpetuate,  as  he  perpetuates  an 
heroic  or  beautiful  unity.  They  should  have 
lived  in  a  better  age.  I  am  not  sure  but  with 
the  Gironde  expired  the  hopes  of  France.  I 
am  not  sure  but  with  theirs  was  poured  out  the 
only  safe  and  reliable  blood  of  its  people. 
France  is  like  a  vigorous  man  struck  with 
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paralysiB,  wboBe  movements  have  neither  force 
nor  application,  but  only  epasmodtc  efforts,  re- 
salting  in  Clothing,  painful  contortions  and  un- 
intelligible jargon.  The  heroic  and  vigorous 
promise  of  her  first  Revolution  wa&ted  itself  in 
suicidal  crimes ;  and  she  is  now  the  mean  serf, 
whipped  back  to  his  bonds — else  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  her  servility  to  the  new  Napoleon. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  history  more  sublime 
than  the  last  hours  of  the  Girondists.  When 
the  party  of  Robespiere  gained  the  ascendency, 
some  of  their  members  had  fled  to  woods  and 
caves,  to  perish  miserably  of  hunger  aod  cold, 
and  some,  it  is  feared,  by  wild  beasts.  Twenty- 
two  had  undergone  the  form  of  trial  and  con- 
demnation. One  had  pierced  his  own  heart  in 
despair,  and  lay  dead  in  the  cell  of  his  com- 
panions. 

It  was  midnight.  They  had  seated  them- 
selves to  their  last  fraternal  supper.  It  was 
the  sacrament  of  Freedom — the  broken  bread 
and  poured-out  wine  of  those  who  should  meet 
no  more  till  they  met  in  the  eternal  world. 
Their  leader  discourses  calmly,  eloquently, 
Dpon  doctrines  such  as  Socrates  had  discussed 
witn  his  disciples  more  than  two  thousand  years 
before,  when  he  too  was  to  perish  at  the  hands 
of  bis  countrymen;  subjects  such  as  JeSus 
eighteen  hundred  years  Iteibre  had  made  lu- 
minous by  his  divine  insight  Jesus,  the  great 
leader  in  human  equality,  broke  bread  in  testi- 
mony of  the  truth,  and  went  forth  as  these 
should  do,  to  death.  The  night  wanes,  but  to 
them  it  was  dead  midnight  upon  France.  They 
had  tolled  and  struggled  in  vain. 

As  they  emerged  from  the  gloom  of  the  dun- 
geon, and  beheld  once  again  the  glad  sun 
mounting  to  the  heavens,  their  lips  broke  forth 
in  the  song  of  the  Marsellaise  ;  and  thus,  like  a 
priesthood,  singing  the  songs  of  the  altar,  they 
went  forth  to  their  baptism  of  blood.  One  by 
one  they  bent  to  the  fatal  blow  ;  one  by  one 
the  voices  were  fewer  in  number,  till  one  sol- 
itary voice,  that  of  Ycngineaud,  their  leader, 
poured  forth  the  chorus — and  all  was  silent 
Thousands  have  died  martyrs  in  a  great  cause, 
but  none  have  perished  more  heroically  than 
these  men. 

Madam  Roland  soon  followed  her  dcsciples 
to  the  same  ihte.  She  made  one  appeal  to  Ro- 
bespiere, her  former  pupil,  but  he  left  her  to 
die.  Her  womanly  dignity  did  not  desert  her ; 
her  tenderness  for  others  remained  to  the  last 
A  poor  old  man,  decrepid  aod  weak,  was  borne 
upon  the  same  hurdle  to  the  scaffold.  Madam 
Roland,  undaunted  at  her  own  doom,  strove  to 
comfort  him.    She  was  clad  in  white,  pure  as 


had  been  her  life,  with  her  long  beautiful  hair 
floating  over  her  shoulders.  She  supported  the 
head  of  the  old  man ;  she  wiped  his  tears ; 
'^  You  shall  die  first,'^  she  said,  "  and  that  will 
save  you  some  agony.''  She  waited  till  all  was 
over  with  him  and  then  turned  cheerfully  to  the 
ax.  As  she  did  so  her  eyes  encountered  a 
statute  of  Liberty,  and  then  she  uttered  those 
memorable  words  of  hers,  that  sublime  apos- 
trophe, than  which  history  has  preserved  noth- 
ing more  majestic  from  the  dying  lips  of  pat- 
riot or  martyr,  **  O,  Liberty!  ho.w  many  crimes 
are  committed  in  thy  name  !*' 

I  will  not  desecrate  the  memory  of  Madam 
Roland,  dying  as  she  did,  by  calling  her  un- 
fortunate. I  rejoice  to  own  her  as  a  woman, 
to  see  in  her  the  apostle  of  reform  in  its  femi- 
nine aspect,  and  wearing  her  honors  as  a  woman 
wears  themi  She  verged  upon,  but  did  not  in- 
vade masculine  bounds.  /  She  was  a  man  in 
thought,  a  woman  in  sonl.^^ 

Madam  Roland  was  executed  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1793 — scarcely  forty  years  of  age. 
Her  husband,  overcome  at  her  loss,  despairing 
of  his  country,  a  homeless  fugitive,  without  the 
succor  of  his  friends,  and  pursued  by  the  malioe 
of  his  enemies,  died  by  his  own  hands  six  weeks 
after  the  death  of  his  wife. 


THE    MOTHER'S    FIRST    GIFT. 

The  following  lines,  full  of  beauty  and  pathos, 
are  by  Robert  S.  Chilton,  of  Washington,  D.  0. 
They  have  been  set  to  music  by  Dempster. 

Shk  n\ij\  bc8ide  the  cradlo, 

And  her  tears  are  utreamin;  fast, 
For  Hbe  seen  the  present  only, 

While  she  think.s  of  all  the  past ; 
Of  the  days  so  full  of  gladncm, 

When  her  firHt-boru'8  answering  kiss 
Filled  her  soul  with  such  a  rapture 

That  it  knew  no  other  bliss. 
0,  those  happy,  happy  moments  I 

They  but  deepen  her  despair, 
For  flhe  bendit  above  the  cradle, 

And  her  baby  is  not  there  I 

lliere  are  words  of  comfort  si>oken, 

And  the  leaden  clouds  of  grrief 
Wear  the  smiling  bow  of  promise, 

And  she  feels  a  Rad  relief ; 
But  her  wavering  thoughts  will  wander 

•nil  they  settle  on  the  scene 
Of  the  dark  and  silent  chamber, 

And  of  all  that  might  have  been  I 
For  a  little  vacant  garment. 

Or  a  shining  tress  of  hair, 
Telbt  her  heart,  in  tones  of  anguish, 

That  hei^baby  fe  not  there  I 

She  sits  beside  the  cradle, 

But  her  tears  no  longer  flow, 
For  she  sees  a  blessed  vision. 

And  forgetn  all  earthly  woo  ; 
Saintly  eyes  look  down  upon  her, 
^  And  the  Voice  that  bushed  the  sea 

Stills  her  spirit  with  the  whisper, 
*•  Suffer  them  to  come  to  Me." 
And  while  her  soul  is  lifted 

On  the  soaring  wings  of  prayer, 
Heaven's  crystal  gates  swing  inward, 

And  she  leos  her  baby  there ! 
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OB,  THB  FORTUNES  OF  THE  KAGFAKES. 

A  Slorjf  If  Bogm  and  of  the  Ihsaa  BeeoluUon  tf  1838. 

CHAPTER  Til. 

THl  CBIII>RB5,  ASD  IBS  WAYS  AND  inUXS. 

The  eyening  to  which  Richard  Tilton  looked 
forward,  with  mingled  feelings  of  hope  and 
trepidation,  at  length  came,  though  the  day 
seemed  to  drag  its  slow  length  along  with  more 
than  osaal  torpidity. 

On  this  evening  two  very  different  scenes 
occurred,  which  I  will  endeavor  to  record  in 
the  next  two  chapters.  The  first  took  place  in 
the  sitting-room  over  the  grocer's  shop,  in  the 
dismal  old  building  before  described.  This 
room,  the  best  in  the  house  of  Donald  Macfane, 
was  furnished  in  the  most  parsimonious  man- 
ner. A  faded  carpet,  showing  in  many  places 
marks  of  the  housewife's  darning-needle  and 
brown  thread,  covered  a  portion  of  the  floor. 
Six  yellow  chairs,  from  which,  however,  the 
original  paint  had  been  nearly  scrubbed  off, 
were  posted  solemnly,  like  sentinels,  in  various 
parts  of  the  room.  A  single  deal  table,  on 
which  was  a  tallow  candle,  and  over  which 
hung  a  small  mirror  in  a  black  frame,  occu- 
pied the  little  spaee  between  the  two  front 
windows,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
a  rusty  box-stove  sent  forth  a  feeble  heat  that 
scarcely  modified  the  coolness  and  dampness  of 
the  Autumn  weather.  Near  this  stove  sat 
Donald,  rubbing  his  hands,  while  his  affection- 
ate and  amiable  wife  sat  a  little  back,  a  drab 
cashmere  shawl  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  and 
her  feet  and  hands  extended  toward  the  stove 
in  search  of  heat,  somewhat  as  a  potato  or  pea 
vine  in  a  dark  cellar  stretches  out  its  pallid 
and  shriveled  limbs  toward  the  solitaiy  aper- 
ture where  the  cheeriiil  sunlight  enters.  The 
solitary  couple  sat  in  moody  silence.  At  length 
Donald,  looking  up,  said  : 

"Bessie,  when  I  think  of  our  toils, our  sacri- 
fices, our  self  denials  for  the  sake  of  this  piti- 
ful sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  Scotch,  I  feel 
Bometimes  that  the  play  is  not  worth  the 
candle.*' 

"  O,"  replied  his  wife,  « I'm  so  glad  that  my 

good  man  is  waking  to  his  senses.    Have  I  not 

always  said  I  would  a  thousand  times  rather 

starve  with  my  bairns  in  my  arms  than  to  see 

them  living  in  the  hands  of  strangers  for  so 

long,  long  years,  not  knowing  that  they  have  a 

living  mother  thai  loves  them,  and  prays  for 

them,  and  weeps  for  them  in  the  dust  and  ashes 

before  the  meroy  seat  of  her  God  every  day." 

"  I^*^*^ffln  I  have  committed  in  the  course 
y OL.  AT —3. 


I  have  taken,"  said  Donald,  "  my  old  uncle,  of 
Aberdeen,  is  in  fault,  and  not  L  His  will  com- 
mands that  I  give  positive  proof  that  I  have  in 
my  own  right  four  thousand  pounds  Scotch  be^ 
fore  they  shall  be  made  another  four  thousand. 
His  trustees  are  required  to  pay  over  every 
penny  of  his  money  to  the  poor  of  his  parish 
if  I  die  before  being  able  to  furnish  such  proof. 
Ye  know  this  very  well,  Bessie." 

"  Aye,  I  know  your  uncle  was  another  erucl, 
heartless  Shylock.  But  will  four  thousand 
pounds,  or  eight  thousand,  Sootoh  or  Sterling, 
ever  compensate  for  the  blood  he  has  drawn 
from  my  heart,  or  make  either  of  us  any  hap- 
pier than  we  were  in  the  day  when  ye  took  me, 
a  maiden,  from  my  poor  mother's  home  in  Rich< 
mond  street  T  To  be  sure,  I  was  poor  then,  bo  i 
with  all  my  work  I  e'en  found  time  for  reading 
and  improving  my  mind.  Now  we  are  rich,  yet  I 
find  no  time  for  studying  aught  but  my  Bible, 
and  I  can  carry  in  my  head  all  that  I  have 
time  to  read  there  daily." 

"  Ah,  well,  wife,  that  book  is  all  ye  need 
to  be  studying.    All  the  literature  I  have  in- 
dulged in  these  twenty  years,  or  since  old  nnele 
died,  is  my  oashrbook  and  my  blessed  boodBand . 
mortgages." 

''  0,  Donald  1  the  true  ricbea  ooaatoi  not  lo 
bonds  and  mortgages ;  and  the  man  that  has  a 
mud  or  log  cabin,  with  a  peaeeful  nund  and  an 
assurance  of  sins  forgiven,  is  a  richer  rm^  than 
he  who  rides  in  his  blazoned  baroaehe,  if  with 
this  he  knows  not  Qod,  and  is  still  offering  re- 
wards for  a  new  pleasure,  or  sighing  for  otber 
worlds  to  conquer." 

''  Time  enou^^^-^tnie  as  Gtod.  fist  ye  know 
not  aa  I  do,  the  pain,  the  soadiog  lufftl- 
fication  of  having  a  yonnger  hratber,.  who  is  an 
inferior  by  all  the  laws  of  €M  9dA  natsre,  and 
nations,  (except  this  Godless  AsMtiaa,)  rising 
above  your  head,  overtopping  y«!  as  yon  State 
House  overtops  the  town,  looklag^wn  on  ye, 
insulting  ye— ha  I  hai  or  pwsing  ye  in  thr 
street  without  a  nod  or  wink  ;;ne<ver  inviting  ye 
to  his  house— treating  ye  as  a  ^  always." 

"  And  so,"  replied  his  wife^  "  we  have  given 
up  twenty  years  of  real  happiness  with  our 
bonny  children  for  the  barren  ambition  of  hold* 
ing  up  our  heads  in  society,  and  being  as  t^ 
tpvUibU  as  the  bad  Commodores." 

"  Too  late  to  groan  about  that  now.  Four 
thousand  pounds,  I  would  have  you  mind— fous- 
thousand  was  his  vptd  price,  (to  q>eak  as  the^ 
did  in  Scotland,)  for  all  the  stocks  and  mons^r 
he  had.  I  could  get  the  crazy  bachelor's  prop,, 
orty  not  a  groat  less.  Tet  ye  blame  me  as  ii 
I  were  the  miser  ratherthan  oldi Donald  of 
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Aberdeen— as  if  I  were  eatea  up  of  ambition 
and  he  guiltless.  He,  by  saying  all  the  fAT- 
things,  managed  to  scrape  together  a  small 
pile.  Naturally  he  came  to  worship  that 
money,  as  the  Peruyian  worshipped  his  golden 
god.  It  came  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  himself. 
He  would  not  that  even  death  should  part  him 
and  that  But  knowing  death  was  stronger 
than  gold  he  had  no  resource  but  to  leave  it  to 
hie  namesake,  when  death  grinned  in  his  face 
and  called  his  name.*' 

' "  But  to  my  death's  hour,  Donald,  though  I 
know  I  must  be  merclAil  to  obtain  mercy,  I 
fear  I  shall  not  forgive  him  the  misery  he  has 
caused  us  by  his  wicked  conditions.-' 

"  Yet,  look  ye  heie,  Besde,  I  would  not 
apologize  for  his  sin,  but  it  is  a  weakness  we  all 
have  to  wish  to  build  up  a  family  and  leave  a 
name  behind.  The  man  knew  that  his  paltry 
sum,  if  scattered  broadcast  among  his  relatives, 
would  be  swallowed  up,  squandered  in  super- 
fluities, and  himself  forgotten  by  all  his  heirs 
in  leas  than  half  a  lifetime ;  but  he  knew  that 
if  he  left  this  sum  to  me,  on  the  conditions  he 
did,  it  would  be  too  strong  a  tempttlon  for  me 
or  any  other  poor  man  to  resist  fWtt  I  would 
give  my  soul  to  Satan,  if  necessary,  to  accom- 
plish the  object  and  grasp  the  mofiey  ;  then  I, 
being  known  on  'Change  as  Donald  Macfane, 
independent  in  pni-ee,  would  of  course  have  a 
character.  I  would  be  a  Bank  Director — ha! 
ha  I  ha!  perhaps,  perhaps!  And  he,  Donald, 
the  childless,  would  see,  flr^m  the  spirit-world, 
an  honored  posterity.  ^,  the  poor  butler  of 
the  Laird  McGregor,  that  had  not  credit  enough 
in  iife  to  borrow  sixpence,  would  have  a  nam^ 
sake  and  collateral  descendant  able  to  borrow 
thousands  at  the  lowest  rate  of  usury.  That's 
something,  woman — surely,  that  is  something." 

**  And  what  is  the  worth  of  man,  the  true 
■manliness  of  man,  if  he  can  1)e  influenced  to 
change  the  Mole  bent  and  current  of  his  na- 
tore  from  such  a  motive — standing,  too,  on  the 
fhiil,  narrow  bridge  between  time  and  eternity  ?" 

'*  Well,  girl,  we  are  made  so ;  wer  are  made 
io  act  our  destinies  and  fulfill  the  part  or- 
dained for  us.  God  bims<<lf  is  not  a  free  agent 
He  is  governed  by  motives  just  as  much  as  his 
creatures.  He  has  made  all  men  with  ambition 
of  some  kind.  And  it  is  this  motive,  passion  or 
principle  that  produces  all  the  good  done  on 
earth.  Men  talk  and  swell  about  great  deeds, 
and  benevolent  deeds,  and  distinguished  deeds. 
Even  the  noisy  Yankee  that  came  into  the  shop 
last  week,  to  sell  his  nasty  hair  oil,  boasted 
that  he  had  devoted  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life  exclusively  to  doing  good." 


"  I  will  not  speak  for  others,"  said  Mrs.  Mac- 
fas^e ;  ^*  I  am  not  their  judge  ;  but  for  myself, 
Go^  knoweth  that  I  have  done,  at  least  once  in 
awhile,  a  good  deed,  for  which  I  have  had  the  ap- 
probation of  my  own  conscience,  without  having, 
at  the  time,  a  thought  of  fee  or  reward ;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  only  such  deeds  that  bring  true  pleas- 
ure to  the  human  spirit — only  such  deeds  that 
God  rewards  at  all.  But  I  know  he  does  re- 
ward his  creatures  for  deeds  that  are  really 
good ;  for,  sinner  as  I  am,  I  have  felt  the  re- 
ward in  my  own  breast" 

The  stifi'-necked  and  stiff'-backed  fatalism  of 
Donald  began  to  bend  fon^ard  under  this  un- 
expected pressure  ;  and,  putting  his  arm  around 
the  waist  of  his  wife,  he  said : 

"  True,  Bessie,  I  believe— true  every  word. 
Thy  doctrine  wont  apply  to  women  universal- 
ly, but  only  to  us  selfish  men.  A  good  woman 
is  the  very  best  thing  God  ever  made,  and  a 
pretty  woman  is  the  prettiest  thing.  Men  talk 
about  trees  and  rhyme  about  flowers  ;  but,  to 
my  taste,  there  is  nothing  so  beautiftil  as  the 
gracefully  swelling  and  tapering  form  of  my 
own  sweet  wife,  even  now,  when  forty  years 
have  begun  to  leave  their  marks  upon  her — 
and  as  for  goodness,  I  am  sure  the  world  can- 
not  furnish  her  counterpart." 

**  It  is  most  true,  Donald,  that  I  have  been  a 
faithful  wife,  and  though  I  hope  I  feel  humble 
for  my  sins  against  God,  I  feel  that  I  deserve 
from  you  all  that  you  have  said  about  me  ;  for 
I  have  toiled  and  slaved,  and  starved  myself, 
and  choaked  the  groaning  secrets  down  into 
my  breast  again,  whenever,  in  presence  of  my 
children,  they  have  come  up  to  my  lips  and 
striven  for  utterance  ;  and  all  that  I  might 
please  you  and  obey  my  God,  who  says,  wives, 
submit  yourselves  unto  your  husbands  in  every- 
thing." 

"  And  ye  knew,  too,  Bessie,  that  in  my  soul 
I  was  no  mean  miser,  and  that  it  was  not  for 
mere  love  of  money,  nor  merely  for  self-love, 
but  for  the  love  I  bore  to  you  and  your  chil- 
dren, that  I  so  enslaved  myself  and  you,  and 

des ;  no,  not  deserted  them,  but  delivered 

them  to  the  care  of  others." 

"  I  knew  ye  were  no  miser  when  you  wooed 
me,  but  covetousncss  has  grown  on  ye,  I  must 
say,  and  I  fear  that  if  ye  ever  get  the  money, 
ye  will  not  consider  the  poor  and  needy  as  ye 
ought" 

**  If  1  do  forget  the  poor  in  the  day  of  my 
prosperity,  may  God  forget  me  I"  exclaimed 
Donald,  vehemently,  at  the  same  time  striking 
his  bony  fist  against  the  rattling  stove.  "lam 
ready  to  take  a  solemn  vow  on  the  Evangelist, 
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or  oa  the  Westminster  Catechism,  if  you  pre- 
fer it,  that  when  I  come  into  possession  of  the 
old  man's  money  I  will  never  send  any  beggar 
empty  away — always  excepting,  of  course/' 
added  he  in  a  low  growl,  "  the  lazy,  lousy  or- 
gan grinders,  who  are  eternally  making  night 
and  day  hideous  in  this  neighborhood." 

**  And  if  jfe  forget  them,"  said  Mrs.  Maofane, 
^  they  shall  not  snifcr  for  want  of  the  pennies 
from  me.  It  is  only  they  (Heaven  bless  them !) 
who  for  years  have  sweetened  my  solitude,  and 
revived  the  dear  memories  of  my  infancy,  by 
playing  before  our  door  the  sweet  airs  of  our 
native  land,  which  we  used  to  hear  when  we 
were  little,  from  pibroch  and  bagpipe.  I  will 
not  ask  God  to  forget  me,  for  any  sin  of  mine, 
bat  I  will  not  forget  them  or  their  little  ones 
that  wander  with  them  and  play  on  the  tambo- 
rine,  and  look  so  sad  and  sorrowful." 

''Well  then,  Bessie,  you  shall  be  the  special 
patron  saint  of  the  organ  grinders." 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,  Donald.  Ye  say  they 
are  always  here,  and  that's  the  very  reason  we 
Aonid  help  them,  for  the  poor  ye  have  always 
with  ye,  and  whensoever  ye  will  ye  may  do 
them  good.  They  are  poor,  and  ye  call  'em 
lacy.  Mayhap  turning  their  cranks  is  not  as 
hard  as  shoveling  dirt  or  paving  the  street, 
bat  they  know  people  want  to  hear  music,  and 
they  come  to  supply  it." 

«  Very  well,  Bessie.  Ye  are  a  good  politi- 
cal economist,  and  can  beat  Silk  himself  in 
quoting  the  Scriptures.  But  now  let  us  have  a 
small  talk  about  the  bairns.  Was  it  Mrs.  Smith 
told  ye  about  Donald  going  to  Texas,  and  Doug- 
lass Macfane,  too?" 

«'  Yes.  and  Kate  is  sorrowing  bitterly.  Poor 
Kate!  She  is  the  only  one  of  ours  whose  pa- 
rents or  guardians  know  not  the  real  parentage 
ot    Would  that  they  knew !" 

*'  I  am  sorry,"  said  Donald,  without  noticing 
the  last  remark  of  his  wife,  except  by  hitching 
and  rocking  for  a  moment  uneasily  in  his  chair, 
**  I  am  sorry  Kate  is  to  be  married  to  Doug* 
lass— first,  because  they  are  cousins,  but  chiefly 
because  I  hate  the  blood  of  the  Macfanes,  al- 
though it  courses  in  my  own  body,  though  in- 
deed there's  but  little  of  any  kind  of  blood  in 
me  now.  I'd  rather  she  marry  a  Popish  Iridi- 
man,  a  fresh  import  from  Cork,  than  a  son  of 
ny  brother." 

*'  O,  Donald !  How  can  ye  say  that,  and  call 
yourself  a  Christian  man  ?" 

^  I  tell  ye,  woman,  I  don't  call  myself  a 
Christian,  I'm  nothing  but  a  Scotchman,  that's 
til  ye  can  make  of  me,  or  the  kirk  either ;  but 
I'm  sorry  Donald  has  gone  to  that  wild  coon* 


try  to  hazard  his  life.  I  have  my  fears  for  him. 
He's  a  bright,  bold,  intelligent  boy,  and  if  he 
lives  will  make  some  noise  in  the  world.  Well, 
what  news  about  Jennie  ?" 

**  Ah,  the  dear,  sweet  little  darling  baby  I  She 
is  as  she  always  has  been,  the  pet  of  the  board- 
ers. Wild  fellows,  some  of  'em,  but  they  all 
love  her." 

"  The  evil  one  take  'em !  I  hope  they'll  not 
love  her  long.  We  must  see  to  that  Does 
Mrs.  Duify  take  good  care  of  her  and  teach  her 
the  catechism  ?" 

"  I  told  ye  long  ago  she  had  learned  that  at 
the  Sabbath  School,  and  Mrs.  Duflfy  has  always 
taken  such  nice  motherly  care  of  her  that,  in- 
deed, Donald,  we  must  somehow  repay  her 
abundantly  for  all  her  kindness  and  trouble." 

*'  They  shall  all  be  paid,  Bessie.  They  may 
have  it  in  cash,  stocks,  or  real  estate— take 
their  choice." 

*<  I  would  we  might  sometime  give  a  good 
home,  in  oor  own  house,  to  some  of  them  that 
have  given  a  good  home  to  our  own  flesh  and 
blood." 

'•  Very  well,  wife,  if  they  prefer  to  take  their 
pay  that  way,  they  may.  Let  'em  board  it 
out" 

"  Ah,  Donald,  the  demon  of  avarice  has  got 
possession  of  ye.  Would  ye  be  miserly  enough 
to  keep  an  account  with  those  that  never  took 
any  note  of  expense  and  care  laid  out  on  your 
children?" 

"  Hem  I  It  wouldn't  do,  Bessie,  that's  very 
true — ^very  true  ;  but  then,  woman,  they  ought 
to  have  kept  such  an  account,  whether  they 
ever  expected  it  to  be  settled  or  not  There's 
no  doing  business  without  order." 

"  Now,  Donald,  since  we  are  alone,  will  ye 
not  be  so  good,  my  dear,  as  just  to  be  explicit, 
and  to  tell  me  how  the  business  goes,  and  how 
long  ye  think  it  must  be  before  this  dreadful 
suspense  and  carking  toil  will  be  over !" 

"  And  how  can  I  tell  what  I  don't  know  ?  I 
am  not  gifted  with  the  second  sight  Woald 
ye  have  me  bring  out  my  day-book  and  cash* 
book,  my  journal  and  ledger,  and  my  chest, 
with  all  the  deeds  and  mortgages,  and  certifi- 
cates of  stock,  and  show  ye?  And  if  I  did, 
what  would  ye  do  with  'em  ?"  ^ 

**  I  wish  but  to  know  the  sum  total,  Donaldv 
and  these  ye  ^e\\  know  I  can  understand.  If 
yo  tell  me  the  four  thousand  will  be  made  up 
next  year  or  next  month  I  can  understand.  Ye 
have  always  kept  me  hoping  and  hoping,  but 
the  good  time  is  not  yet" 

"  Well,  well,  well,  well  I  I  cannot  tell  when 
it  will  come.    But  this  I  know,  that  it  never 
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will,  uoleaB  ye  work,  work,  work  your  eyes  out 
aud  your  fingers  off  to  aid  me,  as,  indeed,  like  a 
good  hooBewife,  ye  always  have,  I  acknowledge. 
Ah,  good  woman,  ye  shall  be  well  taken  care 
of  after  my  death,  and  liye  in  ease  and  comfort, 
for  ye  have  earned  ease  fairly  by  hard  work." 

"  But  I  want  to  be  trusted  enough  in  your 
life  time  to  be  informed  how  your  buBlnesH  suc- 
ceeds." 

"  Why,  I  believe  I  have  now  the  value  of 
somewhat  above  three  thousand  Scotch.  I 
made  last  year,  clear  of  all  expenses,  in  my 
shop,  and  by  my  rents  and  Interest,  the  sum  of 
$1,551  37  i.  If  business  proves  as  good  next 
year  as  this,  and  some  little  q>ecttlation8  pros- 
per, and  I  lose  nothing  by  bad  debts  or  other- 
wise, and  no  othev  evil  contingencies  occur,  I 
hope  nearly  to  make  up  the  amount  The  real 
estate  fever  is  high  now.  Others  are  making 
fortunes  out  of  nothing,  and  I  believe  the  Yan- 
kees around  here  give  me  a  name  for  shrewd- 
ness almost  equal  to  their  own.  My  chance 
is  as  good  as  anybody'^  So  IVe  told  ye  all 
I  know  myself,  and  that's  all  I  can  tell  ye.  But 
come,  woman,  look  at  the  candle.  We  must 
hurry  to  bed." 

'*  But,  Donald,  you  have  to  deduct  from  your 
profits  the  expense  of  living.  How  much  is  the 
sum  of  that?" 

"Our  expenses  vary  a  good  deal — a  good 
deal.  Last  year  the  expenses  were  more  than 
usual.  Let  me  see.  I  have  the  schedule  in 
my  pocket-book.  Here  it  is.  Total  for  pro- 
visions, clothing  and  other  necessary  expenses 
for  self  and  wife,  for  the  year  1834,  $192  28. 
It  would  not  have  been  so  large  a  sum  by  five 
dollars,  if  ye  had  not  foolishly  bought,  or  per- 
suaded me  to  buy,  that  expensive  shaWl  for  Jen- 
nie. Don*t  give  her  another  penny's  worth  till 
we  have  all,  I  charge  you.  But  come,  come, 
we  must  light  another  candle  onless  ye  come 
to  bed  immediately." 

"  Nay,  but  I  have  not  read  my  chapter  to- 
night, nor  have  ye  said  the  prayer." 

"  True,  but  you  must  postpone  the  chapter 
till  daylight,  and  then  read  two  if  you  like, 
and  I  will  say  the  prayer  after  the  candle  is 
put  out.  Save  the  ends  of  candles,  Bessie. 
There's  a  Perthshire  chap  made  a  fortune  by 
«W  same."  ___^^__ 

CHAFTKR  Tm. 
TIA    AT    MRS.    smith's. 

Richard  Tilton  watched  the  descending  sun 
with  the  impatience  of  a  day-laborer,  and 
waited  not  its  disappearance  before  he  made 
his  own  appearance  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Robert 
Smith. 


**  Good  evening.  Miss  Kate.  I  ask  pardon  for 
Intruding  again  so  soon,  but  I  have  something 
of  interest  to  communicate." 

"  You  will  always  be  welcome,  Mr.  Tilton." 

'*  Thank  you,  Mias  Kate,  with  all  my  heart. 
I  wish  to  say  that  since  our  interview  this 
morning  I  have  seen  my  mother,  and  she  says 
she  believes  you  were  entirely  mistaken  when 
you  said  you  were  the  sister,  or  half-sister,  of 
Douglass  Maciane." 

''Indeed I  O,  would  I  had  known  this  a 
little,  only  a  little  while  agol  But  what 
strange  things  people  imagine  and  say  I  Will 
you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  some  per- 
sons think  that  not  only  is  Douglass  my  half- 
brother,  but  that  you,  Richard  Tilton,  you 
yourself  are  another?" 

"I  your  brother  1  Heavens!  Kate  Smith, 
what  can  you  mean  ?  Surely  you  would  not 
jest  with  me  on  such  a  subject." 

"  Would  it  make  you  very  sad  if  it  should 
prove  true?" 

"  It  would  make  me  very  glad.  But  pray 
tell  me  what  you  mean,  if  you  are  not  indeed 
amusing  yourself  at  my  expense.  You  must 
pardon  me  for  laughing  at  the  serionsneFs  with 
which  you  say  such  a  thing,  but  really  I  can't 
help  it.  I  should  really  like  to  hear  some  rea- 
son given,  though,  or  some  proof,  if  indeed  yon 
have  it" 

"Indeed  you  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Tilton, 
from  telling  you  all  I  have  heard." 

**  I  cannot  excuse  you.  If  we  are  brother 
and  sister.  It  is  surely  time  we  should  botii 
know  it  If  not,  it  is  time  you  should  be  un- 
deceived." 

"  Then  promise  me,  Richard,  that  you  i^ill 
forgive  me  if  I  should  hurt  your  feelings  by 
what  I  tell  you." 

''Miss  Smith  would  not  offend  mc  if  she 
could,"  replied  Richard,  *'  and  she  could  not  if 
she  would." 

**  But  supposing  I  were  to  say  anything  de- 
rogatory to  the  character  of  the  one  you  love 
best,  or  ought  to  love  best,"  said  Kate,  while  a 
slight  pallor  overspread  her  cheek. 

'*  Even  then,  from  you,  I  could  bear  it" 

"Then  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  supposed  by 
some  of  my  friends,  that  I  am  the  daughter  of 
your  mother  and  Commodore  Macfane." 

Richard  appeared  startled  and  shocked  at 
this  announcement,  and  for  some  seoondB  they 
sat  together  in  silence.    At  length  he  said : 

"  I  believe  you  are  mistaken.  I  know  the 
position  of  my  unfortunate  mother ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  she  would  deceive  hm  on  a  point 
like  this.    It  cannot,  cannot  be  so.    Besides* 
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rihe  Intimated  that  she  could  give  a  pretty  rea- 
Moable  gueas  whose  child  you  are.'' 

"Whose,  then?" 

*<  Donald  Macfanc'e,  who  keeps  a  grocery 
near  by." 

**  Old  Donald  I  and  the  dear  sweet  woman, 
his  wifel  Well,  it  la  qnecr ;  bat  how?  And 
yet,  how  strangely  they  have  spoken  to  me 
sometimes,  and  lovingly." 

<*My  mother  referred  to  Mrs.  Duiiy,  with 
whom  I  have  boarded  for  many  years,  as  hav- 
ing ihcts  iu  her  possession  going  to  prove  it." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Smith  appeared  and  in- 
vited Mr.  Tilton  to  tea.  Mr.  Tllton^  of  course, 
excused  himselt  Mrs.  Smith,  of  course,  in- 
sisted : 

"  Now,  Shr,  I  never  allow  anybody  to  go 
away  and  say  I've  give  'em  nothing  to  eat. 
You've  got  to  come,  Mr.  Tilton.  Kate,  escort 
the  gentleman  into  the  dining  room.  Here  we 
are.  A  good  cup  of  tea,  and  warm  biscuit,  and 
some  nice  new  doughnuts,  and  a  piece  of  the 
tenderest  corned  beef  is  all  I  have  to  offer,  ex- 
cept some  of  the  sweetest,  yellowest,  freshest 
butter  you  ever  laid  eyes  on.  Sorry  I've  got 
nothing  better.  If  I*d  only  expected  you  I'd 
bad  some  lovely  griddle  cakes,  or  got  yon, 
Kate,  to  make  some  of  your  delightful  wafflop. 
Besides,  I  would  have  told  Robert  to  come 
home  early.  But  ask  a  blessing,  Mr.  Tilton, 
ask  a  blessing." 

Richard  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  never  performed  such  a  ceremony,  and 
besides,  felt  himself  quite  unworthy. 

"  Unworthy  to  ask  blessing  I  Now,  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  doctrine,  not  I.  I'm  a  strict  Metho- 
dist myself,  and  don't  believe  anybody  is  un- 
worthy to  pray  to  (Jod.  No,  Sir,  the  more  un- 
wortbinesB  the  more  need.  It  is  the  very 
strangest,  (0,  Lord,  bless  this  food,  and  make 
us  all  thankful,  amen,)  the  very  strangest  ex- 
cuse I  ever  heard.  I  always  ask  the  blessing 
myself,  when  nobody  else  will  do  it  Didn't 
David  and  the  Wesleys,  and  Peter,  and  all  of  'em 
ask  for  things  they  were  not  worthy  to  receive? 
iCatc,  pass  the  butter  to  Mr.  Tilton.  Didn't 
.\dam  Cl&rk  say-— do  you  like  your  tea  pretty 
strong  T  It  is  good  tea — ^Robert  calls  it  A  No. 
I— got  it  at  Macfaue*8 — ^a  brother  of  the  Com- 
modore. May  be  he  is,  but  they  live  in  a  most 
unbrotherly  and  unchristian  way.  Poor  Doug- 
lass! He's  off  to  Texas,  and  Kate  wants  to  go 
too,  and  Robert,  too,  has  got  a  streak  of  the 
Ibver.  Bot  if  they  go  they  must  go  without 
me,  that's  alL  I've  inquired  into  the  country, 
and  they've  got  cannibals  there.  Yes,  Kate, 
yoa  necdn*t  laugh  or  stare—  cannibals,  I  say. 


Indians  that  eat  folks  in  preference  to  beei. 
They  roasted  and  eat  two  Catholic  missionaries 
some  years  ago,  and  what  chance  would  I,  with 
my  two  hundred  pounds,  stand  in  such  a  coun- 
try, I'd  like  to  know  ?  I  can  see  the  black  ras- 
cals a  looking  at  me  now,  and  counting  the 
pounds  of  steak  they  could  get  out  of  my  car- 
cass. Think  of  their  trying  me  out  like  pork, 
and  using  my  fat  to  grease  their  griddles,  and 
fry  their  alligators.  No,  Sir  ;  you  don't  catch 
me  going  there.  Kate,  did  you  tell  Mr.  Tilton 
all  about  things  ?  Of  course  you  did.  But  I 
can't  believe  that  you  are  any  relative  to 
Richaid— least  wise,  not  his  sister.  But  Dong- 
lass!  My  Lord!  if  they  hav'nt  been  taken 
for  twins  a  thousand  times,  and  more  too." 

"  Mr.  Tilton,"  said  Kate,  ''has  just  informed 
me  that  his  mother  knew  Douglass  is  not  my 
brother." 

<«Not  kneiff»  said  Richard,  '<  but  that  she  bt- 
lieved BO*,  though,  indeed,  in  this  case,  belief 
amounts  to  knowledge." 

<'61ad  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Tilton,"  said  Mrs. 
Smith, ''  for  though  I  am  no  slanderer,  or  back- 
biter, or — " 

"  Moreover,  madam,"  said  Richard,  "  what- 
ever other  sins  my  mother  may  have  to  answer 
for,  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  am  the 
lawful  child  of  my  mother.  I  have  myself 
seen  the  marriage  certificate." 

''And  what  do  you  think,"  asked  Kate, 
''  when  I  tell  you,  mother,  that  Madam  Savoh 
thinks  I  am  the  child  of  Donald  Macfane?" 

"Old  Donald  I  No!  You  don't  say!  And 
yet,  I  do  declare,  it  wouldn't  surprise  me.  I'm 
a  fool  not  to  have  thought  of  it  before.  I'm 
almost  knowing  to  the  fact  that  little  Jennie 
Summer— :you  knew  her,  Mr.  Tilton — really 
lielongs  to  that  old  miserly  bag  of  bones.  Dear 
me  I  If  it  should  turn  out  that  my  darling  is 
the  child  of  such  an  old.  mean " 

"  But,  mother,  Mts.  Macfane  is  a  sweet,  no- 
ble, beautiful  woman." 

"True  enough,  Kate— worthy  to  be  yont* 
mother,  or  any  body's.  But  here  comes  Rob- 
ert. I  must  go  and  see  to  him.  Business  be- 
fore pleasure  yon  know.  Stop,  Mr.  Tilton,  till 
I  come  back." 

She  followed  her  husband,  who,  witliout  en- 
tering the  parlor,  went  rapidly  through  the  hall 
and  kitchen.  When  she  was  fairly  out  of  hear- 
ing, Kate  said  to  Richard  : 

«<  Do  you  think  your  mother  would  be  offended 
if  I  should  seek  a  personal  interview  with  her, 
to  inquire  about  these  things?" 

"Not  at  all,  Miss  Kate.  Indeed,  I  would 
like  to  go  with  you."  ,ig,,,,  byGoOglc 
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**  And  will  yott  go  with  me,  and  introduce 
me  to  Mra.  Duffy,  too  ?" 

« Indeed  I  will." 

"  Will  you  come  for  me  at  len  to-morrow?" 

"Indeed  I  will,"  said  Richard,  aa  he  took  his 
departure,  tenderly  pressing  the  hand  of  Kate, 
with  all  the  ardor  and  boldness  inspired  by  a 
new  friendship,  which,  from  the  circumstances 
attending  it,  was  very  likely  to  ripen  into 
strong  mutual  affection. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
TBB     INQUIBT. 

At  the  hour  appointed  Richard  and  Kate  set 
out  together  to  visit  Madam  Savon.  The  Misses 
Sleek  saw  the  movement,  and  cried,  *'  Look !  I 
told  you  how  it  would  be.  I  mean  to  write  to 
the  Commodore's  son  this  veiy  day." 

The  young  men  of  the  North  End  winked  at 
each  other  and  said:  **By  Jovel  there  goes 
the  belle  of  the  North  End,  arm  in  arm  with 
the  most  unprincipled  blackleg  in  the  whole 
city,  and  in  broad  daylight,  tool" 

"  What  is  the  world  coming  to  when  we  not 
only  hear  such  things  but  actually  see  them 
with  our  own  eyes?"  said  several  very  sedate 
and  excellent  ladies,  who  were  out  slioppiug 
and  overheard  the  remarks  of  the  young  men. 

And  yet  our  dear  Kate  walked  on  as  proudly 
and  gracefully  as  if  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
damage  she  was  inflicting  on  her  own  repu- 
tation. In  the  innocence  of  her  heart  she 
seemed;  notwithstanding  her  intercourse  with 
the  sinner,  to  be  quite  at  peace  with  herself  and 
all  mankind,  and  to  render  back  an  angelic 
smile  for  every  sneer  and  taunt. 

But  how  with  Richard?  He  walked  with  this 
stately  young  lady  without  the  least  apparent 
intention  or  expectation  of  hurting  the  fine 
feelings  of  the  Misses  Sleek  or  of  the  virtuous 
clerks  and  mechanics  of  the  North  End,  or  even 
of  the  excellent  ladies  aforesaid. 

Richard  and  Kate  were  received  by  Madam 
Savon  in  her  elegantly  Airnished  room  with 
remarkable  cordiality.  Well  indeed  might  she 
for  once  gladly  greet  in  the  shadows  of  that 
sad  house  the  presence  of  one  so  young  and 
pure.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many 
years  had  elapsed  since  one  so  virtuous  as  Kate 
Smith  had  lightened  her  solitary  habitation. 
Richard  explained  the  olgect  of  their  coming, 
and  requested  his  mother  to  answer,  if  she 
could,  the  question  of  Kate's  parentage. 

<*  You  say,"  said  Madam,  '*  that  the  suspicion 
is  that  Ma'amselle— thatis,  Miss  Kate — is  a  half 
sister  of  Douglass.  I  would  know  then  who  is 
her  reputed  father,  or  mother.    Of  course,  no- 


body would  hold  a  sentiment  of  that  kind  with- 
out some  kind  of  reasons,  would  he  ?" 

"  Then,  mother,"  said  Richard,  "  to  speak 
frankly,  it  is  supposed  that  you  are  her 
mother." 

*' Sucre  I  I?  Fou!  Me  the  mother  of  that 
young  lady!  Ha !  ha!  ha  I  Would'nt  I  know 
it,  then  ?  No,  young  woman,  no,  young  man — 
I  never  had  one  single  other  living  child  except 
yourself  If  this  young  lady  doubts,  let  her  go 
to  Dr.  Fourgaud,  in  Howard  street.  He  has 
been  my  physician  ever  since  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Monsieur  Savon.  Ho  knows 
what  I  say  is  true." 

'*  O,  thank  you,  thank  you,  dear  Madam," 
said  Kate,  trembling  at  the  vehemence  of 
Madam,  and  also  at  her  own  unanticipated  and 
awkward  situation. 

"I^«  6i«»/— very  well,  very  well  indeed. 
You  are  not  more  glad  to  hear  than  I  am  to  say, 
young  lady— for  whatever  what  you  call— 
aehwache,  peccadillo,  weakness,  you  may  charge 
upon  me — you  can- 1  accuse  me  of  bringing  a 
child  into  this  world  and  then  forsaking  it  to 
the  care  of  the  stranger.  Nobody  can  say  I 
have  rejected  my  own  child.  I  have  studied 
the  virtues.  I  have  more  of  the  gertchUgkeU^ 
the  righteousness,  the  justice,  than  to  do  such  a 
mean,  laehe,  vile  thing." 

"But  mother,"  said  Richard,  *'pray  let  us 
come  to  the  point.  What  is  it  about  Miss 
Kate's  being  the  child  of  Donald  Macfane?" 

**Jefie  mm  pat.  What  do  I  know  ?  A^  mm 
jxu,  I  tell  you  all  I  know,  all  I  have  heard. 
I  have  lived  here  now  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 
When  I  first  lived  with  the  Commodore  he  did 
sometimes  converse  of  his  brother,  but  never 
visit  Very  well.  I  have  once  seen  Donald 
Macfime  and  his  very  calm  lady  in  this  very 
house ;  and  one  day  I  did  say  to  the  Commo- 
dore, (excuse  me,  Miss,)  but  I  said,  'Is  not 
Donald^s  wife  in  a  very  interesting  situation  ?* 
And  the  Commodore  did  say,  <6od  knows.' 
He  very  often  does  say  so,  when  he  means  he 
knows  not  himself,  and  I  say  the  very  same. 
But  I  do  not  think  he  believes  in  any  more  God 
than  I  do.  €rod  is  but  a  great  mystical  ab- 
straction, you  know,  Miss.  Very  well.  €rod  is 
everything  and  everything  is  God.  I  am  God, 
and  you  are  God,  and  the  Commodore  is  God." 

The  reader  may  suppose  that  Kate  was  very 
much  horrified  at  this  rather  unique  doctrine, 
or  at  least  should  have  been.  On  the  contrary, 
it  had  the  eifect  to  restore  her  to  complete  self- 
possession,  and  die  even  manifested  pleasure, 
if  vociferous  and  uncontrolable  laughter  be  any 
evidence  of  pleasure,  ^.g.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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''  Very  well,''  said  Madam, ''  that  ia  right, 
MisB.  You  show  very  good  sense  to  laagh  at 
those  old  notloiui  the  people  once  did  have." 

**  For  heayen'B  sake,  mother,  don't  talk  such 
stuff  now — it  is  yerj  tnal  aprtipoB,  Please  go  on 
with  the  story,"  said  Richard. 

*'  JEh  bkn—BA  you  please,  Richard.  The  Com- 
modore continued  to  say, '  Donald  has  no  chil- 
dren,' said  he,  *  though  they  have  been  married 
about  the  time  I  have,  and  I  don't  believe  they 
mean  to  have  any.'  ^Why  not  7'  I  did  say. 
*  Why,'  said  he,  *  an  old  miser  uncle  left  him 
some  thousands  if  he  would  beg,  or  borrow,  or 
steal  so  many  thousand  more,  and  he  works 
himself  to  the  death  to  get  the  money ;  and 
children  are  expensive,  and  they  take  care  not 
to  have  any.'  When  I  told  bow  very  strange 
that  was,  he  did  say, '  Donald  is  no  more  like 
other  men  than  poor  vinegar  is  like  good 
brandy.'  Very  well ;  one  day,  long  time  after, 
I  did  see  accounts  of  baby  laid  on  Mrs.  Duify's 
doorstep— this  was  ten  or  eleven  years  ago ; 
and  the  description  was  so  much  like  Douglass, 
when  he  was  a  little  boy,  that  I  laughed  at  the 
Commodore,  and  told  him  it  was  his,  and  then 
he  laughed,  toa  But  he  says :  ^  No,  not  mine ; 
but  perhaps  it  belonged  to  that  brother  of 
mine.'  Very  well  ]  I  got  very  well  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Duffy,  and  I  told  her  I  was  coming 
down  to  see  la  petite,  that  little  jewel  she  picked 
up— for  she  had  none  herself.  Then  she  told 
me  she  had  found  out  who  the  parents  might  be ; 
but  agreed  to  be  secret  *  Bah  I'  said  I,  'you 
cannot  keep  secret  from  me,  because  I  know.' 
<  What  mean  you  !'  said  she.  Then  I  did  say  it 
is  Donald  Macfane's.  You  see,  I  didn't  know, 
but  guessed.  And  then  I  tried  to  get  her  to 
admit ;  but  she  only  said  she  was  not  certain 
herself,  and  I  know  what  I  did  tell  did  make 
her  very  extremely  conftised.  And  this  is  all 
I  can  tell  you." 

"  But,"  said  Richard, '-  this  docs  not  seem  to 
go  far  toward  proving  Kate's  parentage." 

''Very  well,  perhaps  not,  but  this  is  all 
which  I  can  tell— only  what  a  man  will  do  in 
one  case  he  may  do  in  the  other." 

"  True,"  said  Kate ;  "  it  does  seem  to  furnish 
a  clue  by  which  we  may  yet  traverse  the  laby- 
rinth. I  thank  you  again.  Madam,  for  your 
kindness,  and  will  bid  you  good  morning." 

"Pray,  don't  get  away  so  ftist,  my  dear," 
said  Madam,  "  I  am  fond  of  your  looks,  and 
would  like  to  see  you  every  single  day.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  if  you  belong  related  to  Doug- 
lass, yon  are  not  sister  to  Richard,  and  I 
would  very  much  like  to  have  you  in  my  fam- 1 
ily,ftndto— "  1 


"  Good  day,  mother,"  said  Richard,  seizing 
his  hat  in  some  confusion,  and  beckoning  to 
Kate,  who  sat  placid  and  smiling  as  a  Summer's 
day  at  Madam's  uncommon  nawdte. 

Richard  and  Kate  walked  hastily  away  to 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Duffy.  The  unfortunate  ex- 
hibition of  her  own  easy  character,  made  by 
Madam  Savon  in  this  interview,  and  the  griev- 
ous eonire  tempt  at  its  close,  had  tied  the  tongue 
of  the  usually  self-possessed  young  gentleman, 
so  that  in  their  walk  the  subject  uppeimost  in 
the  minds  of  both  received  no  notice.  Mrs. 
Duffy  informed  them  she  had  no  information  to 
communicate  on  the  subject  of  their  inquiry. 
Little  Jennie  was  brought  in  for  their  inspec- 
tion and  observation,  however.  It  was  ob- 
served that  there  was  indeed  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  Kate  in  her  complexion,  hair  and 
features,  and  also  In  her  apparent  temperament 
and  disposition;  yet  perhaps  not  more  than 
might  happen  in  hundreds  of  families  between 
whom  there  was  no  near  connection.  She 
seemed  even  more  simple  and  childlike  than 
her  years  might  indicate.  She  was  playing 
with  the  wing  of  a  fowl,  pulling  its  bright 
feathers  and  displaying  them  in  a  headband  of 
red  ribbon — laughing  with  the  clear  voice  of  a 
canary  when  any  praised  her  beauty  and 
sprightliness— carelessly  dancing  in  and  out  of 
the  room — rompingly  springing  upon  Richard's 
knee  to  gaze  more  closely  into  the  handsome 
face  of  his  companion — answering  the  questiomr 
put  to  her  by  Kate  thoughtfully,  and  with  aip 
expression  of  sadness,  and  yet  running  directly 
to  the  arms  of  the  only  mother  she  knew,  as  it 
the  sadness  was  burdensome,  and  as  if  desironi 
to  express  her  joy  that  she  was  not  left  entirely 
alone. 

"  I  suppose  my  mother  must  be  dead,"  said 
Jennie  ;  "  I  don't  think  she  would  be  so  long 
without  coming  to  ask  for  me,  and  take  me 
home  ;"  and  as  the  unbidden  tear  started  to  the 
eye  of  Kate,  when  reminded,  by  the  words  of 
the  child,  of  her  own  feelings,  she  asked  her  : 

"  Why  do  you  cry  ?  The  only  ones  that  ever 
cried  before  when  they  talked  about  my  mother 
are  good  Aunt  Duffy  and  the  nice  Scotch  lady, 
and  yet  now  there's  Richard  crying  too.  No- 
body is  BO  good  to  me  as  Richard.  He  always 
brings  me  candy  and  cake  from  Mrs.  Nichols's, 
and  beautiful  bouquets.  Nobody  ever  wot  so 
good  as  Richard,'?  said  she,  putting  her  arms 
around  his  neck. 

*'  Except  Aunt  Duffy,"  said  Richard,  kissing 
her.     ' 

"  0  yes ;  but  I  mean  the  boarders,  you  know." 

Richard  and  Kate  departed  after  a  ehort  call, 
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and  arrived  at  Robert  Smith's  before  1  o'clock, 
the  usual  dining  hour  of  Boston  mechanics. 
Richard  having  taken  leave  at  the  door,  Kate 
gave  her  father  a  minute  account  of  their  morn- 
ing's visits,  and  all  they  had  learned  or  heard. 
After  awhile  Robert  said : 

**  I  confess  my  belief  on  the  main  point  is 
somewhat  shaken,  but  I  should  prefer  to  talk 
with  Madam  Savon  myself  before  I  acknowl- 
edge myself  convinced.  I  judge  she  is  a  woman 
who  might  say  one  thing  to-day  and  quite 
another  to-morrow.  A  person  must  have  some 
principle  before  we  can  give  easy  credit  even  to 
what  seems  a  probable  story." 

**  Now,  that's  all  just  exactly  like  you,  Rob- 
ert, and  nobody  else,"  said  Mrs.  Smith  ;  <<  Rob- 
ert, you  would  have  been  a  worse  infidel  than 
Tom  Paine,  and  Gibbon,  and  Hume,  and  all 
that  set,  if  it  hadn't  just  have  been  for  the 
grace  of  God  in  your  heart.  You  never  will 
believe  anything  at  all  till  it  is  cyphered  out 
plainer  than  ABC  right  before  your  eyes. 
You  wont  even  believe  in  the  sea  serpent, 
though  I  told  you  /  had  seen  him  and  almost 
counted  his  humps.  Porpoises  you  call  his 
humps.  Now,  I  don't  doubt  tome  people  have 
seen  porpoises  and  called  them  serpents,  but  I 
know  better  than  to  be  deceived  that  way.  Yes, 
indeed.  I  was  down  to  Nahant  last  Summer — 
you  remember  it,  Kate — with  you  and  Doug- 
lass; and  while  you  were  oiT  somewhere  ro- 
man ticking  I  was  quietly  walking  among  the 
rocks  by  the  shore,  and  I  saw  the  very  serpent 
himself,  not  half  a  mile  off ;  saw  his  head  stick- 
ing up  like  a  snake's,  and  his  tongue  was  out, 
and  a  wiggling,  and  his  whole  body  a  squirm- 
ing about,  and  he  must  have  been  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long.  I  saw  him  with  my  own 
eyes  kind  o'  divide  intx>  fifteen  or  twenty  pieces, 
and  then  come  together  again,  as  snakes  will, 
you  know ;  and  all  the  folks  down  there  de- 
clared it  was  the  real  thing—the  regular  pison 
serpent.  But  when  I  came  home  and  told  Rob- 
ert, he  just  laughed  ready  to  kill  himself,  and 
said  he'd  seen  that  same  serpent  many  a  time 
when  he'd  been  fishing  down  to  Pulling  Point, 
and  he  knew  it  was  a  school  of  pofpottet.  Great 
kind  of  discipline  the  porpoises  must  keep  up 
if  that  was  one  of  their  schools.  And  just  so, 
now,  he  wont  believe  your  account  of  what 
Richard-s  mother  says,  though  she  hasn't  the 
least  reason  for  lying  about  it,  and  refers  you 
for  her  character  to  Dr.  Fourgaud.  Why  don't 
you  go  talk  with  the  doctor  before  you  accuse 
the  woman  of  lying.  For  my  part,  I'm  going 
to  apk  old  Donald  himself,  point  blank,  that's 
what  I  am.    I  would  not  like  to  ask  his  good 


wife  such  a  question,  because,  if  it  isn't  true,  it 
would  hurt  her  feelings  to  be  suspicioned  of 
such  a  thing.  But  old  Donald  halnt  got  any 
more  feelings  than  a  hog." 

(To  be  eontinned.) 


THE  EARTH  WE  WALK  ON. 

It  may  surprise  some  readefs  to  learn  that 
all  the  earths— clay,  flint,  chalk,  &c.—«re  noth- 
ing more  than  the  rust  of  metals — ^that  at  one 
time,  during  the  age  of  this  world,  they  were 
all  Bhining  brilliant  metals.  Geologists  speak 
of  the  earth  as  being  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  old.  All  their  philosophy  is  based  upon 
mechanical  science ;  the  formation  of  strata, 
the  upheaving  of  mountains,  the  burying  of 
forests,  have  been  attributed  to  some  ''great 
convulsion" — ^that  is,  to  some  shaking  together 
of  the  earth's  crust  Whether  this  great  ago 
of  the  world  be  true  or  not,  it  is  very  certain 
that  before  any  of  these  events  could  have 
taken  place  the  formation  of  each  of  the  earths 
must  have  been  the  work  of  ages ;  otherwise 
the  metals  of  which  their  base  consists  cotild 
not  have  been  so  completely  rusted  as  to  as- 
sume an  earthy  texture.  To  understand  this 
we  must  leave  the  mechanical,  i.  e.,  the  geo- 
graphical theory,  and  enter  upon  the  primary 
or  chemical  theory.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that 
the  first  changes  of  the  earth's  surftice  were  of 
a  purely  chemical  nature.  Combinations  took 
place  then  as  now ;  the  metallic  bases,  by  mere 
contact  with  the  atmosphere  or  water,  pa^ed 
into  oxyds,  as  the  chemist  calls  them,  or  earths, 
as  expressed  In  daily  conversation.  Chemists 
thus  recognize  something  like  forty  difi^erent 
kinds  of  these  oxyds  or  earthy  bodies,  some 
being  very  scarce  and  others  as  plentifli].  By 
the  merest  touch  of  air  some  of  the  metallic 
bases  of  these  earths  instantly  posa  into  the  rusty 
or  earthy  state ;  some  by  contact  with  water  are 
so  energetic  that  they  burst  into  flame.'  By 
this  process  of  reasoning  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  world  is  one  mass  or  globe  of 
mixed  metals,  of  which  the  mere  crust  has  be- 
come rusted,  or  of  earthy  form — ^the  outer  rind, 
as  it  were,  preventing  any' rapid  combination 
taking  place  with  the  metallic  surface,  five  or 
six  miles  below  the  face  of  the  dry  land. 
Eruptions  fVom  volcanoes  are  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  sea  getting  down  to  the  metallic 
surface  through  some  fissure  in  the  earth's  crust ; 
decomposition  of  the  water  then  takes  place — 
fire,  flame  and  steam  causing  an  eruption.  It 
would  be  an  instructive  lesson  to  man  to  quarry 
into  the  earth's  crust  to  the  depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles.  SEPTiBiua  Piessb.|^ 
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THE  PROVIDENTIAL    INTERFERENOE. 

This  following  adyentiue  of  Mr.  Francis 
Downing  presents  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  narrow  escapes  firom  the  impending  death 
which  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in 
the  experience  of  the  hardy  and  fearless  pio- 
neers of  the  West 

Near  the  banks  of  Slate  Greek,  in  Bath 
County,  Kentucky,  there  stood  at  the  period  of 
our  story  one  of  those  stations,  or  forts,  which 
were  erected  by  the  earliec  settlers  of  that 
section  of  country  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  savages,  who,  with  a  patriotism  which 
would  have  been'  landed  to  the  skies  had  their 
skins  been  white  instead  of  red,  endeavored  to 
beat  back  tiie  tide  of  immigration  which  was 
pouring  in  from  the  older  States,  and  threatened 
the  integrity  of  their  hunting  grounds  and  the 
sanctity  of  their  burial  places.  It  consisted,  as 
was  usual  with  such  erections,  of  a  series  of 
cabins,  connected  by  palisades  and  protected 
by  block-houses  at  the  comers,  which  effectually 
guarded  the  fort  from  assault  by  an  enemy 
witiiout  artillery,  and  the  instance  was  seldom 
known  of  such  a  station  being  captured,  except 
by  stratagem,  treachery  or  fomine.  The  busy 
hand  of  improvement  has  swept  over  that  beau- 
tiful country,  and  although  it  has  not  destroyed 
ite  natural  beauties  or  changed  those  charming 
features  which  make  it  the  garden  of  America, 
it  has  swept  away  almost  every  vestige  of  those 
primitive  erections  around  which  center  so 
much  of  romance  and  thrilling  interest  The 
bumble  "  log  cabin"  and  the  rude  ^*  station" 
have  given  place  to  the  modem  farm  house 
and  the  thriving  city,  and  where  the  crack  of 
the  hunter's  rifle,  the  yell  of  the  Indian  and 
tfa6  howling  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  alone 
disturbed  the  Sabbath-like  stillness  of  the  pri- 
meval forest,  the  hum  of  industry,  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  sound  of 
the  loom  and  shuttle,  mark  the  gigantic  and 
rapid  strides  of  that  civilization  which  has  with 
relentless  force  driven  back  the  red  man  from 
his  native  haunts  toward  the  setting  sun,  and 
which,  like  some  gigantic  colossus  with  one 
foot  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  other 
upon  the  Padflc,  exclaims,  «  Von,  t«ft',  via" 

The  inmates  of  the  little  ibrt  on  Slate  Creek, 
although  they  felt  comparatively  safe  from  in- 
vasion, did  not  cease  altogether  their  vigi- 
lance—fw  bitter  experience  had  taught  them, 
as  it  had  others,  that  at  no  time  was  the  im- 
placable hostility  of  the  Indians  more  to  be 
dreaded  than*  when  their  presence  was  least 
expected.  Four  years  had  passed  away  since 
that  fearftil  massacre  at  the  Blue  Licks,  where 


BO  many  of  the  brave  fighting  men  of  Kentucky 
had  lost  their  lives,  and  the  expedition  of  Col. 
Clarke  into  the  Miami  country  had  chastised 
the  Indians  so  severely,  and  during  that  period 
no  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  had  been 
seen  within  the  borders  of  the  State.  An  oc- 
casional foray  would  be  made,  however,  by 
small  bands  of  three  or  four  warriors,  who, 
after  killing  some  exposed  or  venturesome 
settler  and  ranning  off  his  animals,  would  re- 
treat hastily  to  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio, 
where  they  would  be  safe  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  white  man.  This  had  continued  during  all 
the  period  embraced  between  the  years  17^ 
and  ^S6f  but  as  these  incursions  became  less 
frequent,  and  the  tide  of  immigration  flowing 
in  a  steady  stream  into  the  State,  gave  an  in- 
creased confidence  and  boldness  to  the  settlers, 
they  threw  off  the  restraint  in  which  they  had 
so  long  been  held,  and  resumed,  to  some  ex- 
tent, their  agricultural  avocations.  The  settle- 
ment of  Ohio  on  the  north  had  served  in  a 
measure  to  throw  a  bulwark  between,  them  and 
the  northern  tribes,  while  the  settlements  on 
Holston  and  Watauga,  in  the  present  State  of 
Tennessee,  protected  them  from  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokeen  on  the  south  f  and,  beiikg  thus  shel- 
tered from  invasion,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  of  those  brave  spirits  who  had  shown  sacb 
contempt  for  danger  when  surrounded  by  clouds 
of  enemies  on  every  side,  diould  lay  aside  their 
usual  caution  and  watchAilness,  and  roam  the 
woods  with  a  freedom  little  short  of  temerity. 

Among  other  inmates  of  the  station  on  Slate 
Creek  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Yates,  who 
was  a  fhir  specimen  of  the  fighting  men  of  the 
borders.  Of  a  wild,  reckless  disposition,  brave 
even  unto  rashness,  with  keen  perceptive  fiicul- 
tles,  and  undaunted  under  all  circumstances,  he 
was  an  universal  Ikvorite  with  all  who  knew 
him,  for,  trae  as  the  tempered  steel,  he  was 
never  known  to  desert  a  friend  in  distress  or 
to  reap  an  advantage  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Although  not  yet  arrived  at  middle  ago  his 
experience  in  woodcraft  made  him  an  oracle  to 
the  younger  men  of  the  garrison,  while  his 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  made  him  respected 
by  those  older  than  himself 

One  morning  iu  the  month  of  August  Yates 
missed  his  horse  from  the  range  where  ho  had 
left  him  grazing  the  night  previous.  The  idea 
that  he  liad  been  stolen  never  once  entered  his 
mind,  but  thinking  he  had  strayed  into  the 
forest,  which  stretched  to  an  interminable  dis- 
tance in  every  direction  about  the  fort,  he 
made  preparations  as  soon  as  the  morning  meal 
was  over  to  go  in  search  of  him.    For  the  sake 
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of  company,  he  solicited  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Downing  to  accompany  him.  Beady 
at  all  times  for  a  tramp  or  a  hunt,  young  Down- 
ing consented  with  alacrity ;  and,  taking  their 
rifles  on  their  arms,  the  two  sauntered  forth  into 
the  woods.  Over  hills  and  through  yalleys,  now 
threading  their  way  along  a  water  course,  anon 
climbing  the  rocky  sides  of  some  rugged  hill- 
side to  gain  a  more  extended  view,  they  sought 
and  sought  in  vaip  for  the  lost  animal  until 
hope  of  finding  him  failed,  and  reluctantly  they 
turned  their  steps  homeward.  When  they  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  to  give  up  the  search, 
at  least  for  the  present,  they  found  themselves 
in  a  quiet  and  secluded  valley,  some  six  miles 
or  more  fVom  the  station.  As  this  was  hut  an 
hour's  walk,  however,  they  commenced  their 
return  with  light  and  cheerful  hearts,  little 
dreaming  of  danger  or  of  the  scenes  they  had 
yet  to  pass  through  before  they  reached  their 
home.  Yates,  thoughtless  and  reckless,  amused 
himself  by  humming  the  bars  of  some  patriotic 
ditty  in  vogue  at  the  period,  occasionally  break- 
ing out  into  boisterous  song,  and  making  the 
woods  ring  with  his  rude  music,  while  his 
younger  companion  listened  or  commented  as 
the  spirit  moved  him.  His  attention  was  at> 
tracted,  however,  before  they  had  proceeded  far 
by  certain  sounds  which  alarmed  him ;  but, 
fearing  the  ridicule  of  his  comrade,  and  think- 
ing that  kU  ear  should  have  been  the  first  to 
recognize  the  vicinity  of  a  foe,  he  abstained 
fVom  mentioning  his  fears,  for  he  had  an  over- 
weening confidence  in  the  talent  of  the  other 
as  a  scout,  and  cowardice  at  that  time  was  a 
crime  little  short  in  point  of  obloquy  to  that 
of  murder.  He  endeavored  to  account  for  the 
sounds,  therefore,  by  ascribing  them  to  natural 
causes;  but  still  they  haunted  him,  and  he 
could  not  rid  his  mind  of  the  impression  that 
danger  hung  around  their  path.  When  he  found 
that  the  noises  seemed  to  follow  them,  and  that 
his  companion  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his 
performance  to  notice  them,  ho  called  his  atten- 
tion to  them.  As  he  had  anticipated,  his  feel- 
ing of  alarm  was  made  sport  of  by  Yates,  who 
laughed  at  his  idle  fears,  and  told  him  to  rest 
quiet — that "  the  worst  thing  there  was  in  these 
yere  woods  was  a  bar  or  painter,"  and  "  he'd 
just  like  to  meet  one  to  take  home  in  place  of 
the  horse,"  which  he  had  so  confidently  antici- 
pated taking  home  with  him.  For  a  time 
Downing  seemed  content ;  but  he  could  not  but 
notice  that  whichever  way  they  turned,  and  how 
farsoever  they  proceeded,  the  ominous  sounds 
still  followed  them,  and  he  again  called  the  at- 
tention of  Yates,  and  endeavored  to  make  him 


realize  that  their  footsteps  were  dogged  by 
some  unseen  enemy.    His  only  answer  was : 

"  Pshaw,  boy,  you're  timid ;  you  aint  afraid 
that  the  redskins  are  after  your  hair,  are  ye  ? 
What  valey  do  you  set  on  your  scalp  that 
you're  so  afeard  of  it  ?  I'll  agree  to  insure  it 
for  ye  for  sixpence.  Wagh  I  I'll  wager  a  buck- 
skin against  a  coouskin  there  aint  an  Ingen  this 
side  the  'Hio.  If  there  is,  I'd  jest  like  to  look 
at  him  along  this  straight-edge,"  slapping  hip 
rifle ;  **  I  haint  had  a  scrimmage  so  long  I'm 
gittin  most  froze  for  hair." 

Downing  was  not  satisfied,  however,  by  the 
bantering  of  his  companion ;  and  as  the  rust- 
ling of  leaves  and  the  occasional  cracking  of  a 
twig  was  heard  in  their  rear,  he  determined,  if 
his  companion  did  not  evince  more  watchful- 
ness, he  would  shirk  for  himself.  They  were  en- 
tering a  canebrake  as  he  had  formed  this  resolu- 
tion, and  before  they  had  reached  the  other  side 
of  it  he  had  become  fully  satisfied  in  his  own 
mind  that  some  wild  animal  or  Indian  was  fol- 
lowing their  trail.  As  they  emerged  from  the 
shelter  of  the  brake,  therefbre,  and  entered  a 
wood  which  was  thickly  undcrgrown  by  luxu- 
riant clumps  of  whortleberry  bushes,  he  seized 
a  favorable  opportunity,  and  darting  into  the 
bushes,  he  concealed  himself,  while  his  comrade, 
who  was  still  so  much  taken  up  with  the  music 
of  his  own  voice  as  not  to  heed  his  absence, 
continued  on  down  the  gentle  slope  of  a  hill, 
and  was  soon  lost  to  his  view.  Downing  had 
not  remained  long  in  his  bushy  retreat  ' 
to  his  unspeakable  horror,  he  saw  tw 
warriors  put  aside  the  canes  and  loo  ...m- 

estly  and  intently  in  the  direction  Yates  had 
gone.  Fearful  lest  they  might  have  seen  him 
dart  into  the  bushes,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
fire  upon  them  and  trust  to  his  heels  for  safety. 
As  they  emerged  into  the  open  space,  therefore, 
he  raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  but  before  he 
had  time  to  take  an  aim  it  accidentally  went 
off.  He  was  not  slow  in  following  the  example  of 
the  piece,  and  met  Yates  returning.  The  latter 
had  been  called  to  a  recognition  of  his  absence 
by  the  report  of  the  gun,  and  was  running 
back  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  firing.  It 
was  unnecessary  to  ask  the  question,  however, 
for  the  enemy  were  in  full  view,  and  coming  up 
with  them  at  full  speed.  AsDowning's  rifle  was 
empty — aud  Yates's  too,  for  aught  we  know — it 
was  decided  to  run  for  it ;  but  as  Downing  was 
by  no  means  as  rapid  in  his  movements  as  his 
companion,  the  latter  ran  by  his  side,  graduat- 
ing his  speed  to  that  of  the  young  man,  refus- 
ing to  save  his  own  life  by  outstripping  him. 
The  enemy  were  rapidly  overtaking  them  ]  and, 
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as  if  fortaae  was  against  them,  the  white  men 
took  a  path  which  carved  like  a  bow,  while 
the  ladiane,  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
took  another  much  nearer,  which  bore  the  same 
relation  to  the  first  that  the  string  does  to  the 
bow.  The  two  paths,  at  the  greatest  distance, 
were  no  more  than  a  hundred  yards  apart,  so 
that  Yates  and  Downing  could  see  that  the  In- 
dians were  rapidly  decreasing  the  distance 
which  separated  them,  and  it  required  the  ut- 
most stretch  of  their  powers  to  reach  the  point 
of  convergence  in  advance.  They  were  suc- 
cessful in  doing  sg,  however,  although  the  ene- 
my were  so  close  upon  their  heels  that  they  mo- 
mentarily expected  to  feel  the  edge  of  their 
tomahawks.  Before  them  lay  a  deep  and  wide 
galley^  which  extended  to  some  hundred  yards 
or  more  on  cither  side  of  the  path  and  at  right 
angles  therewith.  It  was  necessary  to  cross 
this  or  retrace  their  steps,  and  as  the  last  was 
impracticable,  the  two  fugitives  gathered  all 
their  energies  for  the  effort  necessary  to  spring 
across  it  The  Indians,  perfectly  well  aware 
of  this  obstacle  also,  made  for  a  spot  higher 
up,  wheife  it  was  more  shallow,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  ground  and  heading  them  off.  In 
this  they  would  most  assuredly  have  succeeded 
but  for  an  accident  which  occurred  to  Downing, 
which  proved  to  be  a  most  fortunate  one,  al- 
though he  viewed  it  in  a  far  different  light  for 
the  moment  Yates,  being  possessed  of  greater 
strength,  agility  and  endurance  than  his  young- 
er companion,  sprang  over  the  gully  with  ease, 
bqt^  j/»wning,  exhausted  by  the  great  efforts  be 
haa  isi  J«dy  made,  came  short,  and  striking  his 
breast  with  considerable  force  upon  the  oppo- 
site side,  fell  back  and  rolled  to  the  bottom, 
with  the  breath  almost  completely  beaten  out 
of  his  body  by  the  force  of  the  blow.  For  a 
moment  the  generous  Yates  hesitated  at  leav- 
ing his  comrade  in  his  emergency,  but  the  sight 
of  tho  Indians,  now  fiist  approaching  to  cut 
him  off,  and  the  thought  that  his  remaining 
would  only  sacrifice  the  life  of  both,  decided 
him,  and  bounding  off  at  his  utmost  speed,  he 
was  soon  again  in  advance  of  his  pursuers,  who, 
either  not  discovering  the  condition  of  Down- 
ing or  being  intent  only  on  the  capture  of  his 
more  stalwart  companion,  followed  in  his  trail. 
Downing  had  given  himself  up  as  lost  when  he 
fell,  and  doggedly  remained  lying  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gully ;  but  hearing  the  fast  retreat- 
ing sounds  of  the  pursuit,  he  recovered  his  en- 
ergies and  resolved  to  make  another  effort  for 
life.  Fearing  lest  the  enemy  should  see  him  if 
be  left  the  gully  at  once,  he  walked  along  the 
bottom  at  a  rai>id  pace,  in  the  hope  of  fin,ding 


some  hiding-place  where  he  could  be  secure 
from  discovery  until  the  enemy  had  departed. 
The  gully  became  more  diallow,  however,  as 
he  proceeded,  soon  quite  disappeared  in  the 
level  ground,  and  ceased  to  afford  him  shelter 
or  protection.  Knowing  that  the  Indians  would 
return  under  any  circumstances  to  look  for  him, 
and  hoping  to  make  a  detour  so  as  to  avoid 
them,  he  went  on ;  but  before  emerging  from 
the  shelter  of  the  ditch  he  made  a  reooimoiaanee. 
To  his  surprise  and  horror,  he  beheld  one  of 
the  warriors,  apparently  in  quest  of  his  wherea- 
bouts, approaching  him,  and  not  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  his  retreat  With 
the  utmost  consternation,  too,  he  discovered 
bis  egregious  folly  in  not  having  reloaded  his 
rifle  while  he  had  had  the  opportunity  to  do 
BO.  No  expert  woodsman  would  have  been 
caught  in  this  dilemma,  it  being  their  first 
care  to  reload  after  firing,  where  there  is  a 
possibility  of  doing  so.  Indeed,  the  Wet- 
zels,  and  many  others,  acquired  skill  suffl- 
cient  to  reload  while  running  at  the  utmost 
speed,  and  this  efficiency  in  the  use  of  their 
pieces  was  the  means  of  saving  their  lives  on 
several  occasions.  Young  Downing  had  but 
little  time  afforded  him  in  which  to  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue. 
The  Indian — whether  he  had  discovered  him  or 
not,  he  did  not  know — was  making  directly  for 
the  spot  where  he  was,  and,  as  to  retrace  his 
steps  down  the  gully  might  bring  him  upon  the 
other  one,  he  resolved  to  try  his  chance  in 
flight  Throwing  down  his  gun,  which  was 
now  a  useless  burden,  he  started  out  upon  the 
level  ground  and  ran  in  a  direction  directly 
opposite  to  that  in  which  his  enemy  was  com- 
ing. A  shrill  yell  announced  that  he  was  dis- 
covered^ and  urged  him  to  put  forth  his  utmost 
powers  in  the  race.  Plying  his  legs  manfully, 
therefore,  he  for  some  little  time  held  his  own, 
but  coming  to  a  ridge  which  it  was  necefsaiy 
to  ascend,  his  speed  proved  not  equal  to  that 
of  his  pursuer,  who,  to  his  horror,  he  found  was 
rapidly  gaining  upon  him.  As  he  found  that 
the  contest  of  speed  was  fiatst  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  that  a  few  moments  would  end  it  in  his 
death,  his  heart  sank  within  him,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  over  and  yielding  him- 
self to  the  tomahawk,  when  be  discovered  an 
immense  poplar  tree,  which  had  been  blown  up 
by  the  roots  and  lay  at  an  angle  with  tb<; 
course  he  was  pursuing.  Darting  around  tho 
head  of  it,  he  ran  along  one  side  toward  tho 
roots,  which,  with  the  interstices  between  them 
filled  with  the  soil  that  had  adhered  to  them, 
rose  high  in  the  air,  leaving  a  pit  or  hole  of 
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coQsiderable  dimensions,  where  they  bad  for- 
merly reposed.  The  Indian  followed  the  other 
Hide  of  the  tree,  doubtless  in  the  confident  an- 
ticipation of  intercepting  Downing  at  the  roots, 
but  he  was  destined  to  meet  with  a  reception 
which  ho  little  dreamed  of,  and  one  which 
Heemed  to  show  a  direct  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence in  aid  of  the  young  hunter,  who  now  had 
nothing  but  some  such  interposition  to  depend 
upon  for  his  life.  It  seems  that  a  large  she 
bear,  in  her  perigrinations  through  the  forest, 
had  made  a  temporary  bed  at  the  foot  of  tho 
fallen  poplar,  in  which  to  suckle  her  litter  of 
cabs,  and  while  engaged  in  this  interesting  ma- 


ternal office  the  Indian,  being  first  at  the  spot, 
and  darting  around  the  roots  without  due  at- 
tention to  the  maxim,  "  look  before  you  leap," 
sprang  directly  upon,  and  stumbled  over,  the 
hirsute  group.  Quick  as  thought  both  the  bear 
and  Indian  were  upon  their  feet,  and  a  terrific 
battle  commenced  between  them.  The  brute 
seemed  determined  to  embrace  her  antagonist 
in  one  of  the  most  affectionate  hugs,  while  he, 
declining  the  honor,  plied  his  knife  with  the 
utmost  activity  in  the  effort  to  stab  her  to  the 
heart.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  Down- 
ing did  not  wait  to  see  th^md  of  the  contest ; 
but,  thankful  for  this  Pro^iential  interference 
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in  his  behalf,  harried  off  in  the  direetion  of  the 
fort,  where  he  soon  after  arrived  in  safety,  and 
foand  his  older  companion  resting  himself  fl|^ 
the  fbtigue  of  the  race  he  had  had. 

Downing's  story  was  soon  told,  ana  in  the 
morning  a  party  went  out  to  the  scene  of  his 
escape,  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  combat- 
ants. They  easily  found  the  spot,  but  neither 
bear  nor  Indian  was  to  be  seen.  They  had 
both  probably  escaped  with  their  lives,  but  not 
withont  serious  wounds,  for  the  ground  was 
covered  with  blood. 

rk'^"" 

AMERICAN    CONTWBUTIONS    TO   SCIENCE. 
VT  authkopob. 

Ant  Impression  to  the  effect  that  it  is  now  a 
late  day  at  which  to  present  a  synopsis  of  the 
new  scientific  results  announced  at  the  meeting 
of  the  ^*  American  Association,"  at  Albany,  in 
August  last,  will  be  at  once  corrected  when  we 
remember  that,  as  the  booksellers  can  abun- 
dantly testify,  idenee  will  heq?.  Besides,  we  have 
much  other  testimony  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
ftom  those  by  whom  it  is  more  cheerfUly  ren- 
dered. The  genuine  devotee  of  physical  truth 
will  tell  you  that  though  a  fine  generalisation 
or  a  wide-reaching  law  were  as  old  as  the  times 
of  Galileo,  or  even  the  Stagyrite,  yet  its  first  re- 
ception into  the  mind  previously  ignorant  of  it 
is  accompanied  with  as  lively  a  sense  of  pleas- 
ure as  if  only  yesterday  it  had  been  struck, 
bright  and  glowing,  firom  the  mint  of  genius. 
The  spume  and  effiervesoenoe  that  discharge 
themselves  on  the  world  between  **  yellow  cov- 
en "  must  be  taken  fk^sh  or  they  grow  unpala- 
table, even  to  perverted  tastes;  but  the  snb- 
stantial  food  of  useful  knowledge  and  enlarg- 
ing thought  offers  just  aa  much  delight  and 
strength  to  the  tyro  of  to^y  as  to  the  master- 
mind of  any  previous  age. 

To  the  reader;  as  well  as  to  the  Association 
of  whose  labors  we  are  about  to  speak,  it  is  due 
to  state  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  papers 
brought  before  Ihe  latter  can  be  presented  here. 
Many  of  the  thoughts  contained  in  these  must, 
of  necessity,  have  been  other  than  new ;  many 
of  them  but  slight  modifications,  growing  out 
of  recent  discoveries,  of  views  previously  re- 
ceived ;  many  of  them  too  purely  technical  to 
be  well  brought  within  the  scope  of  a  popular 
article :  and  others  pertaining  to  subjects  of  too 
limited  and  special  a  character  to  be  of  general 
interest  From  the  full  granary  of  the  recent 
scientific  harvest,  therefore,  we  ^all  cull  only 
some  little  of  the  nme,  and  as  much  as  we  may 
of  the  broad  and  oofriprieAcrMtM,  the  gran^yener- 
alisations  that  show  ^ich  way  the  intellect 


and  belief  of  man  is  tending,  and  to  tend.  But 
we  would  have  the  aewam  whose  labors  we  pass  in 
silence  remember  that  such  silence  is  often  in  ^o 
highest  degree  complimentary  to  them,  as  show- 
ing that  they  have  had  the  heroism  to  devote 
their  life-labor  to  matters  too  minute  or  atwtmse, 
or  too  much  made  up  of  the  mere  form  and 
method  of  science,  ever  to  allow  them  their  dn6 
reward  at  the  suffhtges  of  the  mass  of  mankind. 
Taking  the  papers  of  the  Association  rather  in 
the  natural  order  of  suljects  than  in  that  of  their 
presentation,  we  begin  with  the  basis  of  all 
physical  science-^ 

MATHEMATICS. 

Here  we  shall  present  little,  and  for  one  good 
reason  at  least — that  here  more  than  elsewhere 
it  is  only  the  adept  who  can  follow  the  line  of 
investigation,  or  grasp  in  its  full  force  the  con- 
clusion reached.  The  Association  did  not  need 
to  write  over  the  doors  of  its  section  of  <*  mathe- 
matics and  physics,"  as  did  a  certain  philoso- 
pher of  old  over  the  doorway  that  led  to  his 
school,  *^  Let  no  oneumkiUed  m  geomdry  tudtrhen'^ 
for,  so  fiur  as  purely  analytical  investigations 
were  concerned,  such  must  enter  to  little  profit. 
But  besides,  as  Comte  has  w^  shown,  the 
mathematical,  being  the  fhnt  of  all  in  the  growth 
of  positive  science,  is  mow  so  &r  advanced  to- 
ward its  ftiU  develflpnent  that  Uiere  is  com- 
paratively little  of  sew  result  to  be  looked  for 
in  this  direction,  while  the  later  and  more  com- 
pliez  departments  of  knowledge,  such  as  geology 
and  physiology,  are  literally  teeming  witli  f^h 
facts  and  discoveries. 

'*  God  geometrizes  I"  said  Plato,  and  every 
succeeding,  age  brings  home  to  us  yet  more  con- 
vincingly this  great  truth.  Through  every 
part  in  tiie  scheme  of  Nature  run  the  relations 
otform  and  nurnber.  The  rule  and  plummet  of 
the  Master-builder  may  be  detected  in  every  col- 
umn and  angle  of  the  BtnpendooB  temple  of  the 
universe.  The  movement  of  the  earth  about 
the  sun,  the  flight  of  the  death-dealing  prqjectile. 
the  return  of  day  and  night  or  of  the  seasons, 
are  but  so  many  eicaet  problemt  in  geometry  ;  and 
by  looking  at  certain  differently  curved  Unm  the 
navigator  determines  the  correction  he  must 
make  in  respect  to  the  position  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  the  traveler  the  hight  to  which  he  has 
ascended  the  mountain's  side,  and  even  the 
<<  sixth  age,"  with  his 

"  Big  maxAj  rtAce 
Toining  again  toward  chUdiah  treble, " 

may  read  at  a  glance  the  remaining  chances  of 
the  duration  of  life,  and  calculate  how  soon  the 
fitflil  shimmer  of  existence  shiJlndnk  inter  the 
great  gloom  beyond,  igitized  by  V^OOglC 
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Professor.  Pierce,  Iq  the  first  paper  of  the 
late  session,  called  attention  to  this  universal 
inter-penetration  of  nature  hj  the  relations  of 
number,  and  drew  from  the  liftct  the  conclusion 
that  the  system  of  things,  of  which  we  form  part, 
was  framed  by  a  Jfini  essentially  like,  in  its  per- 
ceptions and  ftkculties,  to  our  own  minds  I  Hence 
it  was  that  Pythagoras,  by  a  numerical  combi- 
nation of  circles,  could  construct  a  human 
figure  that  no  artist  has  equaled  ;  and,  by  cer- 
tain determinate  alterations  of  those  circles, 
brought  out  in  turn  an  Apollo,  a  Venus,  the 
low^er  types  of  men,  or  even  those  of  animals. 
His  mind  seized  anew  the  mathematical  concep- 
tion on  which  the  Deity  had  based  the  model 
of  life,  in  its  higher  forms.  And  the  same 
truth  is  brought  out  when  the  naturalist  discov- 
ers that,  among  the  different  classes  of  verte- 
brate animals,  the  pectoral  fin  of  a  fish,  the 
claw  of  a  reptile,  the  wing  of  a  bird,  the  fore- 
leg and  foot  of  a  quadruped,  and  the  arm  and 
hand  of  a  man  are  essentially  the  tame  limb — 
containing,  as  they  do,  the  same  number  and 
order  of  bones,  and  clothed  with  the  same 
groups  of  muscles,  only  slightly  modified  to  the 
peculiar  condition  of  each  different  class  of 
animal  life.  This  is  one  feature  only  of  one  great 
type,  the  veridn-aU  or  baHwneommAh  The  other 
three  types  are  the  radiate  or  atar-thaped,  the  rneUr 
lutoous  or  toft-bodUdy  and  the  arUculate  or  Jointed^ 
including  the  insect  tribes.  And  **  on  these 
four  tunes,'*  as  Professor  Agassiz  well  said, 
"  Divinity  has  played  all  the  harmonies  of  life." 
Our  insight  into  the  unikary  character  of  all 
living  forms  is  still  farther  advanced  when  we 
learn  that  not  only  is  each  higher  species  of 
animal,  in  its  embryo  condition,  successively 
developed  through  the  forms  and  characters  of 
the  lower,  but  that  the  highest  type  as  well, 
including  that  of  man,  presents  at  different  pe- 
riods of  embryonic  life,  in  a  regular  ascending 
gradation,  the  structure  of  the  lower,  then  of 
the  lower  species  of  the  highest,  before  arriving 
at  its  own  perfect  and  proper  conformation  ; 
and  more  than  this,  that,  in  the  earliest  mo- 
ments of  their  existence  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  germ  of  plant  from  that  of 
animal  life. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  mathematical 
relations  recently  discovered  in  nature  is  that 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
about  the  stem  or  branch.  The  leaves  of  all 
plants  have  been  found  to  be  so  placed  that  a 
string  wound  in  a  uniform  upward  spiral  about 
the  stem  on.  which  they  grow  can  be  made  to 
ptrike  the  bases  of  all  of  them.  But  it  will 
also  be  observed  that  the  leaves  themselves  form 


straight  rows  on  the  stem,  either  tew,  three,  five, 
eighty  ihiiieen  or  twenty-one,  and  so  on  in  number, 
andtfaat,  between  any  two  successive  leaves  in 
the  same  row,  the  thread  winds  round  the  stem 
once  if  the  leaves  are  in  two  or  three  rows, 
twice  if  in  five  rows,  three  times  if  in  eight 
rows,  five  times  if  in  thirteen,  &o.  In  other 
words,  the  next  leaf  above  is  always  one-half, 
one-thirdf  two-ffthe,  three-eighthSf  five-ihirteerUhsy  &c., 
the  distance  around  the  stem  from  the  last ;  and 
as  these  distances  never  exceed  one-half,  nor  fall 
short  of  one-lkhrdy  it  follows  that  the  leaves  are 
always  so  placed  as  to  insure  to  each  one  the 
fullest  possible  share  of  the  sun-light  and  air 
by  which  the  plant  lives  and  grows.  Strange 
to  say,  Professor  Pierce  has  found  exactly  the 
above-given  fractions  to  express  the  compara- 
tive number  of  days  in  which  the  several  plan- 
ets of  our  system,  beginning  with  Neptune,  per- 
form a  yearly  revolution  about  the  sun.  Thus, 
Neptune's  year  consists  of  62,000  days,  that 
of  Uranus  contains  one-half  as  many,  that  of 
Saturn  on&ihird  as  many  as  of  Uranus,  that  of 
Jupiter  two-fifthe  as  many  as  the  last  named ; 
the  average  year  of  the  asteroids  three-eighthe  as 
many  as  Jupiter's,  and  so  on.  Thus  it  appears 
that,  in  studying  the  various  fields  of  nature, 
however  unlike  or  remote,  we  are  analyzing  the 
one  consistent  thought  of  an  individual  intel- 
ligence. And  thus,  too,  however  much  the 
boasted  inductive  tystem  of  reasoning  may  have 
done  for  science,  it  clearly  appears  why  the 
highest  work  in  the  advancement  of  science  can 
never  be  that  of  induction^  but  rather  that  of 
creation,  by  which  a  great  mind  supplies  from  its 
own  conceptions  the  new  law  that  could  not  be 
found  in  the  facts,  but  that  once  found  anywhere 
marshals  the  facts  in  the  order  given  to  them 
in  the  chain  of  causation,  and  re-constmcts  a 
new  portion  of  the  plan  of  the  universe  I 

To  Professor  McCoy  the  Assoctation  was  in- 
debted for  a  very  instructive  paper,  giving  an 
analysis  of  the  Law  of  Human  Mortality,  or  a 
new  formula  by  which  may  be  expressed  the  ratio 
of  the  number  dying  at  any  age  to  the  number 
of  living  at  that  age,  firom  early  manhood  to  the 
end  of  life.  The  law  given  has  been  found  to 
agree  very  closely  with  the  published  results  of 
observations  contained  in  a  great  number  of 
tables  of  mortality,  and  the  results  at  which 
the  author  arrives  are  well  worthy  of  study. 
Some  of  these  are : 

"  Fh-st :  That  the  rate  of  mortality  invariatiy 
increates  from  youth  to  old  age.  and  so  as  to  be 
accelerated  even  in  a  higher  ratio  than  a  geo- 
metric^progression. 

"  Second:  That  there  are  no  ariea  or  €Umaetenm\Q 
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At  which  the  chances  for  life  are  stationary  or 
Improving,  nor  even  periods  of  slow  or  rapid 
increase,  but  one  steady,  invariable  progress. 

*<  Tfurd:  That  this  law,  hat  not  the  absolute 
rate  of  mortality,  is  the  same  for  city  and 
ooan^,  for  healthy  and  unhealthy  localities ; 
and  it  is  this  that  the  differences  of  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  rates  of  mortality  are  in  geomet- 
rical progression.'' 

The  espresslon  jast  given  for  this  law  we 
have  not  space  to  explain ;  the  previous  con- 
clumons  speak  for  themselves,  and,  if  true,  must 
correct  in  some  respects  the  popular  views  on 
this  sulject  With  one  conclusion  only  of  Prof. 
McCoy  must  we  find  ftiult,  and  that  is  that  in 
which  he  terms  his  deduction  a  *^  true  law  of 
Jfalurt."  By  no  means  I  For  not  only  does  this 
mortality  contain  the  large  nnmber  of  acci- 
dental deaths,  which  cannot  be  credited  to  the 
operations  of ''  Nature,''  but  besides,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  this  fad  of  a  steadily  in- 
creasing mortality  from  early  manhood  to  old 
age,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unparalleled  mortal- 
ity of  infancy  and  youth,  is  in  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  broader  laws  of  Nature,  which,  in 
ushering  each  new  human  being  into  life,  where 
he  might  be,  if  he  is  not,  surrounded  with  all 
the  conditions  of  living,  evidently  accords  to 
each  a  charter  of  existence  as  broad  and  com- 
plete for  his  kind  aa  that  of  the  oak  or  the  cedar 
for  its  kind.  Surely  it  is  not  a  law  of  Nature, 
in  the  truest  sense  of  that  word,  that  almost  as 
great  a  proportion  of  living  men  and  women 
die  at  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty  as  at  four 
score,  or  one  hundred  years. 

The  danger  of  close  mathematical  study  is, 
that  it  will  lead  the  physicist  to  overlook  the 
strict  order  of  causes  and  their  necessity  to  the 
production  of  eflfects.  The  analyst  is  some- 
times too  well  pleased  with  a  dexterous  use  of 
his  meatures  to  be  careftil  in  applying  them  to 
the  proper  physical  agent  and  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  the  case.  This  evil  showed  itself  occa- 
sionally, we  thought,  in  the  discussions  and  the 
papers  presented  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Attociation — as  when  a  learned  professor  de- 
scribed a  new  method  of  weighing  the  earth, 
but  with  an  instrument  so  contrived  that  the 
uniform  variation  of  all  the  observable  effects 
most  prevent  its  affording  any  indication  of 
weight  whatever ;  so  that  it  would  thus  seem 
proved  that  the  weight  of  our  respectably  mas- 
sive and  ponderous  planet  was  a  cipher  ! 

FHTBIOS  AND  CHEICISTRT. 

We  shall  so  &r  invert  the  natural  order  of 
nil^ects  as  to  bring  those  just  named  in  ad- 
vance of  astronomy.    On  these  topics,  indeed, 


we  have  very  little  to  say.  At  the  Providence 
meeting,  in  1855,  very  many  valuable  papers 
pertaining  to  subjects  of  natural  philosophy 
were  read ;  but  the  present  year  their  number 
and  importance  were  comparatively  quite  mea- 
ger. The  ontology  of  worlds,  and  of  animate  ex- 
istences, or  we  might  say  more  properly,  the^- 
esk  and  biography  of  worlds,  and  the  ffenetis  and 
biography  of  living  germs,  were  the  ruling  ques- 
tions of  the  late  meeting.  There  seemed  a  de- 
termination to  catch  Nature  **  in  the  act,"  and 
to  pierce  the  deep  mystery  that  hides  the  begirir 
mngt  of  things.  To  these  nice  points  we  shall 
come  anon.  Subjects  of  chemistry  received  at 
the  hands  of  Professors  Gibbs,  Horsford,  and 
others,  the  most  minute  and  labored  attention, 
but  the  results  attained  were  of  an  almost 
purely  technical  character ;  and  in  this  depart- 
ment we  shall  content  ourselves  with  an  allu- 
sion to  the  observations  offered  relative  to 
ozone. 

In  physics.  Professor  Henry's  description  of 
the  new  lecture-room  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, and  of  the  experiments  which  led  to 
the  novel  and  snccessftil  plan  on  which  it  is 
constructed,  served,  though  not  wholly  new,  on 
this  occasion  to  break  very  agreeably  the  gen- 
eral monotony.  The  ancient  temples,  the  pro- 
fessor reminded  us,  were  built  for  ^ed,  rather 
than  for  tue.  Arehitecture  was  a  fine  art,  ex- 
clusively ;  the  necesrity  for  doors  and  windows, 
lighting,  heating  and  ventilation,  did  not  enter 
into  and  modify  the  architect's  plan ;  although 
the  arrangement  of  seats,  it  may  be  added, 
when  introduced  at  all,  was  of  a  very  judicious 
kind — the  circle  or  semi-circle  in  form,  and  ris- 
ing one  above  the  other  as  in  the  amphitheaters. 
In  ott|  higher  latitudes,  and  with  our  many 
new  social  and  intellectual  wants,  all  this  is 
changed ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  our  archi- 
tects are  as  busy  as  ever  with  ancient  models, 
striving  to  warp  them  to  meet  the  present 
needs.  But  while  we  study  the  wsthetic,  we 
may  make  it  subordinate  to  the  useful.  •*  The 
buildings  of  a  country  and  age  should  be  an 
ethnological  expression  of  the  wants,  habits, 
arts  and  sentiments  of  the  time  in  which  they 
were  erected."  And  one  prominent  want  of 
our  age,  which  the  Greek  did  not  feel,  is  that 
of  constantly  recurring,  and  often  very  large, 
in-door  assemblies,  desirous  of  hearing  the 
voices  of  our  orators,  which,  not  being  always 
of  stentorian  volume,  require  to  be  economized 
and  supported,  rather  than  the  contrary,  by  the 
conformation  of  the  lecture-room. 

The  sounds  made  by  the  human  voice  are 
never  Instantaneous  in  duration,  and  the  imprcs- 
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siou  produced  on  the  ear  by  the  most  sudden 
80und  lasts  at  least  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  sec- 
ond. Hence  rapidly  succeeding  tones  may,  in 
our  perceptions,  run  together  and  form  a  dngle 
sound— just  as  a  firebrand,  n^idly  whirled, 
leaves  on  the  eye  the  impression  of  an  unbro- 
ken circle  of  li^t  Now  if  the  bands  be 
clapped  at  different  distances,  in  front  of  a  high 
wall,  at  or  within  thirty-five  feet  in  front  of  it, 
no  echo  is  heard — ^because  the  reflected  sound 
or  echo  from  the  wall  returns  to  the  ear  within 
the  sixteenth  part  of  a  second,  and  so  merely 
enforces  or  prolongs  the  original  sound.  But 
beyond  this,  the  echo  is  distinct ;  and  if  the 
Bounds  were  repeated,  as  in  faking,  the  echo 
would  now  interfere  with  and  confuse  suoceed- 
ing  sounds  coming  directly  to  tiie  ear  ftt>m  the 
speaker.  Reverbertxtkmj  which  is  a  prolonged 
blendiug  of  echoes  from  dilTerent  parts  of  high 
and  distant  inclosing  walls,  and  of  which  we 
have  examples  in  large  and  empty  churches,  in 
very  high  domes,  and  iu  large  caves,  is  a  seri- 
ons  evil  in  a  room  intended  for  public  speaking. 
As  an  instance,  we  may  name  the  rotunda  of 
the  Merchants'  Exchange,  Wall  street,  in  this 
city,  which  is  eighty  feet  in  diameier,  capable 
of  containing  three  thousand  persons,  (stand- 
'  ing,)  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  al  the  hlght  of 
eighty  feet  above  the  floor.  Here,  as  often 
as  the  sun  climbs  toward  mid-heaven,  *'  Sun- 
days excepted,''  assemble  the  '* bulls''  and 
'f bears"  to  reopen  the  old  but  never-tiring 
game  of  Jmanaal  football ;  yet  so  great  is  the  ef- 
fect of  reverberation  on  the  voices  of  the  half- 
dozen  or  more  different  auctioneers  ranged 
about  the  sides  of  the  room,  that  the  cry  of 
each  one  is  broken  up  in  a  middle-ground  of 
Babel  before  it  travels  so  far  as  to  the  stand  of 
his  neighbor,  and  so  there  is,  practically,  l^o  in- 
terference ;  but  if  the  inquiative  listener  de- 
sires to  know  whether  '*  Erie  "  or  *'  Cumber- 
land "  bonds  go  ^<  down  "  or  "  up  "  In  the  game 
he  must  press  very  close  to  the  Rhadamanthus 
whose  incessant  '^  going,  gone,"  fixes  for  twen- 
ty-four whole  hours  the  price  of  the  several 
grades  of  fancy  securities,  and  makes  or  un- 
makes fortunes  l^  a  nominal  rise  or  fall  in  the 
market  valuation  of  moonshine  I  But  this  is  a 
digression. 

Our  space  does  not  allow  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  results  presented  in  Professor  Hen- 
ry's paper.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  their  number 
and  importance  are  such  as  to  demand  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  acoustic  arrangements  of  our 
architecture.  The  ceiling  or  dome  in  large 
halls  designed  for  music  or  speaking  should 
never  exceed  in  hight  a  distance  of  thirty-five 


feet  above  the  position  of  the  heart's  ear.  The 
walls  should  be  preferably  covered  inside  with 
lath  and  plaster ;  they  should  be  near  to  the 
speaker  behind,  so  as  to  strengthen  his  voice  ; 
they  should  rather  diverge  than  run  parallel, 
in  fiM>nt  of  him,  like  the  sides  of  an  expanded 
fan,  so  as  to  prevent  reverberation  from  side 
to  side;  and  by  carpeting  the  floor,  and,  if 
necessary,  cushioning  the  seats,  and  then  by 
breaking  up  the  further  end  of  the  room  by 
paneling,  or  still  better  by  folds  of  soft  drapery, 
which  is  a  poor  reflector  of  sound,  the  interi^ 
ence  due  to  a  return  of  echoes  from  these  parts 
of  the  room  would  be  avoided.  In  this  man- 
ner the  new  lecture-room  of  the  Smithsonian- 
Institution  has  been  constructed ;  and  so  pei> 
fectly  does  the  plan  meet  the  ends  propcfled 
that  the  sUghtest  whisper  is  heard  from  the 
stage  to  the  back  part  of  the  room,  and  there, 
having  done  its  work,  is  immediately  absorbed 
by  the  soft  and  uneven  surfaces,  no  part  of  the 
sound-wave  being  thrown  back  to  interfere^ 
with  that  next  succeeding  it  With  so  many 
public  halls  as  we  have  which  show  the  mosi 
serious  acoustic  defects,  our  lecture  and  con- 
cert-going community  will  at  some  future  day, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  cause  for  gratitude  to 
Professor  Henry  and  his  co-laborers,  Professor 
Baohe  and  Captain  Meigs,  for  their  faithful 
efforts  in  the  elucidation  of  the  important  prac- 
tical relations  of  sound. 

To  turn  to  the  only  subject  pertaining  to 
chemistry  which  we  shall  notice.  Ozone,  discov- 
ered by  Schonbein,  and  so  named  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  electric  odor,  is  a  new,  and  as 
yet,  hardly  understood  physical  fact  Enough 
is,  however,  known  respecting  it  to  show  that 
it  is  neither  more  nor  lees  than  the  well-known 
gas,  oxygen,  the  great  supporter  of  combustion 
and  sole  supporter  of  animal  life ;  but  in  a  con- 
dition so  modified  as  to  exhibit  many  new  prop- 
erties, or  the  old  ones  in  a  more  marked  de- 
gree. Hence  it  has  been  termed  adiot  oxjfgm, 
and  may  be  defined  as  oxygen  in  an  Mircpie  or 
altered  state.  Marignac,  Fremy,  and  others, 
have  obtained  it  from  pure  oxygen  gas ;  thus 
setting  the  doubts  as  to  its  nature  at  rest  It 
may  be  obtained  from  common  air  by  passing 
the  electric  spark  through  it,  or  by  the  burn- 
ing in  it  of  phosphorus ;  and  it  is  produced 
during  thunder  showers.  Its  affinities  are  much 
more  intense  than  those  of  simple  oxygen, 
seizing  with  avidity  on  all  oxidizable  matters ; 
and,  when  these  are  of  an  organic  nature,  rap- 
idly decomposing  them.  Professor  W.  B.  Ro- 
gers, in  his  paper  before  the  Association,  ac- 
counts in  this  way  for  the  feet  stated  by  Far^C 
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day,  that  ozone,  even  whea  aboodant  in  the 
air  of  coontrj  situations,  gires  no  evidence  of 
its  presence  in  London.  The  supposition  ad- 
vanced was  to  the  effect  that  in  great  cities  the 
oz<me  of  the  air  may  be  consumed  as  fast  as 
formed,  by  combining  with  the  decaying  or- 
ganic matters  which  constitute  the  effluvia 
there  constantly  emitted  on  the  air.  But  Dr. 
D.  B.  Reid,  himself  of  London,  questions  the 
tmth  of  Faraday's  "  fact,''  and  assures  us  he 
has  found  abundant  evidence  of  ozone  in  Lon- 
don air. 

When  first  discovered,  oz<me  was  looked  on 
as  a  material  foreign  and  unfriendly  to  life ; 
and  with  its  acrid  nature  and  avid  combining 
tendencies,  it  was  denounced  as  the  probable 
eanse  of  cholera  and  *'  influenzas."  Now  the 
opinion  entertained  of  this  agent  is  just  the  re- 
▼erae.  It  is  supposed  to  be  congenial  to  life, 
and  its  presence  even  necessary  to  health.  Pro- 
feasor  Webster,  of  Virginia,  told  the  Associa- 
tion that  during  the  prevalence  of  ydLow  feoer 
In  Portsmouth,  last  Summer,  scarcely  a  trace  of 
ozone  could  be  discovered  in  the  air  of  that  ill- 
fated  locality  ;  while  thunder  storms  also  were 
lare— a  fact  that  is  now  well  established  in  re- 
spect to  seasons  of  cholera.  This  year,  how- 
ever, the  presence  of  ozone  is  easily  shown, 
and  thunder  storms  have  been  numerous,  and 
of  yery  flatiafactory  caliber  I  Thus  is  man, 
often  where  he  least  suspects  it,  the  creature  of 
physical  influences,  which,  unseen,  but  no  less 
actual,  brood  on  the  passing  wing  of  a  viviflc 
or  a  pestiferous  air  ;  that  slumber  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  clouds,  or  crawl  like  invisible  rep- 
tUea  upon  the  earth ;  that  drop  upon  him  in 
the  noiseless  exhalations  of  shrubs  and  trees, 
and  even  haunt  him,  as  ministers  of  life  and 
death,  in  the  very  aroma  and  in  the  nameless 
qualities  that  distinguish  dwellings,  localities, 
and  countries,  one  from  another.  We  are  pene- 
trated through  and  through  with  natural  laws ; 
and  if  Nature  fail  for  a  brief  period  to  furnish 
around  ua  a  due  supply  of  disturbed  electric 
action,  of  new-wrought  and  avid  oxygen,  or  of 
we  know  not  how  many  other  essential  ele- 
ments of  vigorous  life,  we  droop,  sicken  and 
die ;  and  the  "  mourners  go  about  the  streets  " 
for  those  who  fell  oatenaibly  of  rheums,  and 
^hus,  and  cholera,  but  really  of  vast  and  un- 
controllable revulsions  in  the  operations  of 
Nature  heraelC  Yet  even  here,  experience 
teaohea  us  it  is  they  who  most  abuse  the  organs 
and  functions  of  their  own  -bodies,  by  wrong 
couraefl  of  life  and  habit,  who  first  succumb 
when  Nature  allows  a  temporary  oscillation) 
perhaps  a  protracted  withdrawal  of  some  of 
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the  life-sustaining  agencies.  Faraday^  has  sup- 
posed that  the  fact,  that  the  winds  blowing  from 
the  ocean  are  so  highly  ozonmd  as  they  are 
found  to  be  accounts  for  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  the  sea  air  upon  many  classes  of  de- 
bilitated invalids.  If  so,  what  effect  has  ozone 
upon  consumption — a  disease  in  which,  when 
established,  sea  air  is  not  beneficial?  And 
what  infiuence  has  the  more  richly  ozonized  sea 
air  that  enters  our  great  metropolis  upon  the 
activity,  enterprise,  moral,  social  and  aesthetic 
life  of  its  citizens,  as  compared  with  the  same 
traits  in  the  denizens  of  cities  inland.  Who 
shall  say  that  even  omne  does  not  modify  the 
play  of  ambition  or  avarice,  of  love,  oi  patri- 
otism, or  of  crime? 

▲BTRONOMT. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  shorelessness  of  the 
ocean — if  we  may  so  term  it — of  possible 
knowledge,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  astronomy, 
the  oldest  of  the  physical  sciences,  is  still  far 
from  being  exhausted.  New  astronomical  dis- 
coveries are  constantly  being  made,  and  many 
questions  still  press  for  an  answer.  When  we 
remember  that  the  unlettered  rustic,  looking  at 
the  thousand  almost  undistinguishable  and  ap- 
parently immovable  points  of  light  that  stud 
the  sky  of  night,  finds  it  utterly  impossible  to 
comprehend  how,  by  observation  and  reasoning 
ever  so  patient  and  assiduous,  these  stariy 
points  can  be  shown  to  be,  some  our  own  neigh- 
bors, and  others  the  centers  of  systems  im- 
mensely distant,  or  how  by  such  means  the 
former  can  be  proved  to  move  in  eliptical  de- 
bits around  a  center  itself  in  constant  motion, 
with  all  the  curious  machinery  known  to- char* 
acterize  the  solar  system,  we  become  prepared 
to  understand  to  some  extent  haw  mueh  the  kur 
man  vUdlect  hat  had  to  do  In  order  to  rise  from 
such  a  state  of  ignorance  to  its  present  stand- 
point, from  which  it  maps  out  the  complicated 
motions  of  worlds  and  systems  with  as  much 
ease  and  certainty  as  a  school  boy  projects  the 
prominent  features  of  the  familiar  play  ground 
or  the  paternal  domain  I  But  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  leom  that  outside  of  the  planet 
Neptune— the  last  added  to  our  own  family  of 
worlds — there  is  still  room  for  ten  more  sister 
orbs,  revolving  at  distances  increasing  in  geo- 
metrical progression,  the  very  furthest  of  which 
should  still  be  so  much  nearer  to  our  sun  than 
to  the  nearest  fixed  star  as  to  obey  the  atr 
traction  of  the  former ;  and  when  we  reflect  on 
the  undiscovered  worlds  belonging  to  the  dis- 
tant suns,  on  the  limited  knowledge  we  yet 
possess  of  the  nearest  planets  of  our  own  syS" 
tern,  and  on  the  yet  unsettled  qucationa  of  orir 
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gin,  maintenance  and  destination  of  the  plane- 
tary and  stellar  universe,  we  cannot  feM  to  be 
impressed  with  a  conviction  of  how  much  rmut 
yet  he  done  before  even  astronomy  shall  cease 
to  tax,  the  powers  of  invention  and  discovery, 
and  be  written  down,  as  in  the  school-books,  a 
finished  tdenee  ! 

Professor  0.  M.  Mitchell,  of  Cincinnati,  de- 
livered a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
paper  on  methods,  devised  by  himself,  for  ob- 
taining more  strictly  accurate  and  reliable  ce^ 
lestial  -observations.  Of  the  particulars  dis- 
cussed by  him  the  most  curious  were  the  subject 
of  erron  arising  from  the  lapse  of  time  neces- 
sarily occurring  between  the  impression  of  a 
star,  or  any  given  phenomenon,  on  the  eye,  and 
the  reception  of  the  Imowledge  of  such  change 
in  the  mind,  and  again,  between  such  con- 
sciousness and  the  most  speedy  possible  expres- 
sion of  It  by  word,  by  marking,  or  in  any  other 
manner.  Between  either  two  of  these  succeed- 
ing states  a  nuamnAU  amount  of  time  does 
elapse.  Thought  is  not  instantaneous,  nor  are 
sensation  and  perception,  or  will  and  action 
ever  simultaneous.  Professor  Mitchell  caused 
the  passage  of  an  "  artificial  star"  over  the 
bars  crossing  the  field  of  vision  of  his  tele- 
scope to  record  itself  by  means  of  a  magnetic 
pen,  and  a  trained  observer  to  record,  by  the 
instant  touching  of  another  magnetic  pen,  the 
moment  when  he  saw  and  could  report  the  same 
transit ;  and  thus,  by  the  aid  of  the  &r  swifter 
lightning,  proved  (hougU,  after  all  is  said,  a 
"slow  coach."  Of  two  observers  attempting 
to  record  the  same  astronomical  appearance, 
one  will  usually  precede  the  other,  and  by  a 
constant  difference  of.  time.  The  time  thus  re- 
quired by  each  observer  is  known  among 
astronomers  as  his  perwnoL  egnatmny  and  allow- 
ance must  bo  made  for  this  in  all  accurate  ob- 
servations. Among  other  valuable  ideas  pre- 
sented were  the  &et  that  even  the  clocks  used 
for  recording  times  of  observation  seldom  run 
uniformly,  most  of  them  showing  a  longer  second 
after  the  passage  of  every  five  teeth,  and  the 
equally  singular  fact  that,  owing  to  internal  or 
molecular  disturbances,  the  very  figare  of  the 
best  telescope  with  its  mountings  is  constantly 
undergoing  small  changes,  so  that,  regularly 
every  day  his  own  instrument  deviated  percep- 
tibly toward  the  north,  tiie  greatest  deviation 
being  at  about  12  or  1  o'clock. 

Professor  Alexander  detailed  certain  conolu- 
sions  to  which  he  had  been  led  by  a  close  ex- 
amination of  the  surface  of  the  moon.  He  con- 
sidered the  darker  portions  of  4he  lunar  disoio 
represent  the  older  strata  of  rock-materials 


upon  that  planet's  surface,  some  portions  of 
which  are  elevated  to  great  bights,  while  others, 
could  we  see  them,  would  be  found  depressed 
like  the  bed  of  oceans.  But  over  these  do* 
pressed  portions  he  is  led  to  believe  that  a 
liquid  mass  has  been  spread  at  a  later  period, 
having  been  ejected  fh)m  the  moon's  center 
through  fissures  in  the  older*  rocks  ;  and  this 
mass  hardening  has  formed  the  level  expanses 
of  white  rock  also  seen,  and  which  may  be  said 
to  h^  petrified  oceans.  By  some  attraction  of 
this  molten  mass  for  gases  and  liquids,  which  it 
thus  absorbed  and  solidified  with  itself,  as  quick- 
lime or  plaster  of  paris  solidifies  water  added 
to  it,  Professor  Alexander  thinks  the  mdoa  was 
robbed  of  its  atmosphere  and  water ;  and 
hence,  that  its  mhoAUanis  (taking  for  granted 
its  previously  peopled  condition)  mugt  Itave  per- 
ished. If  we  accept  this  conclusion,  we  shall 
see  that,  by  a  very  slight  possibility,  the  same 
fate  may  await  the  denizens  of  our  own  planet. 
But  while  the  theory  is  ingenina,  we  ask  whether 
it  is  consistent  with  a  sound  philosophy  thus  to 
build  hypothesis  en  hypothesis.  If  it  be,  we 
have  just  as  good  a  right  to  hypothecate  that 
the  moon  is  peopled  by  Lilliputians,  their  sice 
being  proportional  with  that  of  their  meek* 
eyed  mother,  Luna ;  and  that  while  their  dimin- 
utiveness  is  such  as  to  dodge  our  terrene  tele- 
scopes, their  constitution  in  like  manner  dodges 
the  ratiocinations  of  our  lunar  phllospher  by 
being  such  as  to  allow  of  life  without  either 
water  or  atmosphere ! 

But  the  hypothesis  just  referred  to  stands 
with  at  least  one  foot  on  the  broad  theory  of 
Laplace,  that  each  sun  and  system  in  the  uni- 
verse is  the  result  of -consolidation  under  the 
action  of  attracting  forces  on  a  gradually  cool- 
ing, incandescent,  rarified  or  nebulous  matter 
previously  existing  throughout  space.  And 
since  this  theory  of  a  primordial  ''  fire^lust,'' 
out  of  which  gravitation  formed  the  millions 
of  existing  celestial  orbs^  is  consistent  with 
most  if  not  all  the  observed  fkets  of  astrono- 
my, we  agree  with  Professor  Alexander  that  so 
important  a  doctrine  is  not  to  be  rejected  mere- 
ly because  the  supposed  fact  which  first  led  to 
a  conception  of  it  lias  proved  to  be  no  ftiet  at 
alL  Though  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  has  re- 
solved all  the  vAuUb  into  stars— a  sun^dud  of 
massive  existing  orbs,  rather  than  a  ">lr«-du8t" 
of  the  material  of  orbs  yet  to  be  evolved — yet 
may  the  nebular  origin  of  the  worlds  and  suns 
be  none  the  less  true ;  only,  in  such  case,  nU 
the  unioerses  within  the  furthest  assisted  reach 
of  human  vision  have  already  long  x^assed  the 
eondition  of  geneaia  or  birth.     And  this,  in 
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tarn,  becomes  a  startling  conclusion  ;  for  where 
no  embryonic  8an~  no  &aV^imoer«e — any  longer 
exists,  how  old  must  all  tho  nniverees  be,  and 
how  near  are  the  aged  systems  to  the  verge  of 
universal  dissolation? — if^  indeed,  which  is 
donbtfaly  any  such  thing  as  universal  dissolu- 
tion will  be  longer  a  supposable  case,  when  we 
rightly  understand  the  facts.  TVe  are  also  glad 
to  see  Professor  Alexander  take  up  the  baton 
against  that  absurd  objection  to  the  nebular 
hypothecs — its  assumed  atheistic  tendency. 
Deity  does  not,  with  visible  or  even  actual 
fingers,  gather  up  ^e  cloud-mist  and  precipi- 
iato  it  in  rain  on  the  earth.  This  work  has 
been  assigned,  under  Divine  law,  to  such 
agencies  as  heai  and  dectricUy,  And  is  it  any 
whit  more  atheistic  to  suppose  that  in  the  crea- 
tion of  systems  the  agencies  employed  were  heat, 
repulsion,  gravitation,  and,  in  fact,  all  physical 
forces? 

Another  question  touching  on  that  vast  ques- 
tion— the  probable  ttabUHy  <if  creation  and  dhUur^ 
nky  rf  woddi — ^was  raised  during  the  reading  of 
Dr.  Peters's  explanationof  his  method  of  point- 
ing out  a  precise  field,  or  rather  line,  in  which 
only  search  need  be  made  for  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  thirteen  years'  comet  last  seen  in 
1846.  The  doctor  remarked  that  two  comets 
whose  periods  were  determined  had  failed  to 
reappear;  and  the  inquiry  has  arisen,  have 
those  bodies  been  dissipated?  The  Babinet  hy- 
pothesis assumes  such  a  possibility  ;  but  we  may 
ask  by  what  known  law  of  Nature  is  an  already 
aggregated  mass  to  be  thus  again  scattered  and 
rendered  invisible?  But  Professor  Brunnow 
relieves  us  of  our  terrors  for  the  comets,  and. 
through  their  fate,  for  ourselves,  by  the  very 
simple  and  natural  suppositions  that  the  one 
had  been  missed  on  account  of  the  falntness  of 
its  light,  and  the  other  by  having  been  visible 
only  during  twilight 

In  fact,  the  astronomers  and  physicists  of  our 
day  have  a  kind  of  pendutnt  for  destruction. 
They  search  morbidly  among  facts  at  best  but 
imperfectly  known,  and  theories  which  no  one 
can  claim  to  be  past  revision  or  the  need  of  cor- 
rection, for  pegs  on  which  to  hang  the  un- 
welcome deduction  that  in  so  or  so  many  ages, 
by  the  necessary  action  of  laws  whose  perfect 
correctness  and  comprehension  they  assume, 
thi8»  that  or  the  other  system,  perhaps  our  own, 
must  come  to  an  eternal  end ;  that  the  elements 
aufit  be  scattered  again  to  undergo  the  long 
process  of  creation ;  or  that,  at  least,  the  ex- 
penditure of  heat,  light  and  motive  force  must, 
by  such  or  such  a  time,  necessitate  the  extinc- 
tion of  life  upon  their  aorfiices,  and  send  them 


forth  thenceforward  the  impuissant  and  senile 
mementoes  of  powers,  glories,  achievements 
and  joys  they  once  bore  in  triumph  through 
the  living  glow  of  the  empyrean — the  frozen 
sepulchers  of  the  mjTiads  of  beings  that, "  lang 
syne,''  in  the  more  genial  ages,  covered  them 
over  with  the  radiance  of  activity,  of  beauty, 
of  life,  perhaps  of  thought  and  the  aspirations 
that  go  out  after  the  pure  and  eternal ! 

From  all  such  reasonings  and  their  conclu- 
sion we  turn  instinctively  away.  We  would  as 
soon  be  guilty  of  fdo  die  «e  as  of  this  specious 
and  impious  vforJd  euicide,  which  is  so  becoming 
the  passion  of  scientific  men.  When  the  con- 
clusion forces  itself  sternly  home  upon  us  from 
facts  and  principles  so  long  known  and  so  rig- 
idly tested  that  to  doubt  of  their  concluavenesi 
were  like  disputing  the  very  axioms  that  lie  at 
the  ba.«is  of  all  reasoning  ;  and  when,  therefore, 
there  is  no  evading  the  dark  result  that  the 
very  constitution  of  our  own  and  other  worlds 
forewarns  us  of  the  total  extinction  upon  them 
of  life  and  activity  at  some  future  period,  then 
let  us  admit  the  unwelcome  truth,  with  scarce- 
ly less  sorrow  than  we  should  feel  over  a  final 
demonstration  of  the  mortality  of  the  human 
soul,  as  well  as  of  its  body ;  but  let  us  not,  witb 
frivolous  eagerness,  go  out  of  our  way  to  draw 
from  half-established  premises  a  result  so  pain- 
ful to  contemplate  as  that  of  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  universal  life,  and  the  consignment  of  a 
gpent  and  exhausted  world-machinery  to  ob- 
livion, inanity,  dishonor,  and  death  I 
(To  be  continued.) 
>>♦.#.  «i< - 
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CHAPTER   I. 

HooNuoHT  on  the  Hudson  I  Gay  cities 
should  be  seen  by  gaslight,  and  Summer  fields 
by  sunlight,  but  silver  moonlight  is  the  glory 
of  the  Hudson.  Half  lighted,  half  in  deepest 
gloom,  stand  the  sentinel  mountains)  bright 
flashes  the  track  of  our  foaming'  keel,  and  the 
demi-distant  sail  gleams  like  the  robe  of  some 
wave-walking  wizard. 

This  is  one  of  the  *'  crack"  boats  between  the 
two  headquarters  of  the  Knickerbockers,  and 
one  is  always  sure  of  finding  a  gay  crowd  on 
board.  This  kind  of  traveling  is  too  slow, 
by  for,  for  the  busy  men  of  "Wall  street  They 
whirled  by  us  an  hour  ago,  in  that  shrieking, 
hissing,  rattling  team,  which  they  call  the 
"  lightning  train,"  The  sound  of  merry  voices 
is  ringing  on  every  side,  till  the  lights  of  the 
rival  boat  are  discovered  behind  us,  and  a  sud- 
den rush  concentrates  the  crowd  on  the  after 
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d«ck.  Ooly  two  young  men  remain  forward, 
detained  by  the  euperior  attractions  of  euperb 
Hayanas,  or  by  the  prospect  of  appropriating  a 
few  additional  arm-chairs.  Young  America 
can  never  sit  comfortably  on  less  than  thccc 
chairs,  and  this  fact  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
national  propensity  for  freedom  or  for  filli- 
bostering,  we  can't  tell  which. 

"  So,  Ned,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two,  as  he 
gazed  listlesFly  after  his  last  smoke-volley, 
curling  away  into  the  moonlight,  "  so  you  have 
really  managed  to  fall  in  love  ?'' 

*<  Managed?  Jupiter !  hear  the  man !  Why 
there  wasn't  a  stoic  in  Athens,  and  there  isn*t 

a '  grub'  in College  so  cold-blooded  that 

she  couldn't  bring  him  up  to  fever  heat  with 
one  glance  of  that  eye.  Why,  her  verjr  hand 
is  enough  to — " 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  my  dear  fellow ;  and  I 
think  yon  wouldn't  fall  in  love  without  some 
reasonable  provocation.  But  it  is  singular 
that,  after  laboring  to  that  end  all  through  my 
college  course,  I  have  never  been  able  to  ex- 
perience the  love-sensation  that  one  reads 
about.  I  am  no  atheist,  understand  me,  but  a 
worshipper  of  some  unknown  goddess  of  love, 
whose  image  on  earih  I  am  vainly  seeking  to 
find.  If  I  ever  do  recognize  my  ideal  in  any 
form  of  clay  I  assure  you  I  shall  be  a  more  big- 
oted idolater  (ban  yourself—^  perfect  pagan." 

**  Well,  Arthur,  you  can't  expect  to  pick  up 
such  a  divinity  as  mine  every  day,  to  be  sure, 
but  there  are  beauties  enough  left  in  the  world, 
with  plenty  of  room  in  their  hearts,  too.  Why, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  young  ladies  at 
H ■&  ?  •  Have  you  investigated  them  ?" 

"  Most  thoroughly.  Ella  V.  is  bewitching,  at 
six  feet  distance,  but  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
ecent  the  flavor  of  her  breath  once.  It  would 
have  spoiled  a  Venus  for  me.  Then  as  to  Miss 
H.,  she  is  all  one  could  ask  in  figure  and  com- 
plexion, but  there  is  a  decided  tinge  of  what 
we  used  to  call  ^sappiness'  in  her  conver- 
sation.   Such  little  taints  of  frailty—" 

"  Fire  I  Fire  1  Fire !"  A  frenzied  multitude 
poured  forward,  and  the  boat  swayed  to  and 
fro  with  the  rushing  of  the  mass  from  side  to 
side,  in  the  blind,  selfish  search  for  safety. 
*'  Fire !  Fire  I"  Laughter  dying  on  the  lips,  or 
changed  to  fearful  shrieking  ;  beautiful  faces 
upturned  and  distorted  with  terror ;  strong  men 
palsied  with  the  vision  of  sudden  death— but 
who  can  paint  that  moment  of  agony — the 
flashing  of  a  flaming  sword  on  the  sight  of 
dreamers  in  Paradise  ? 

The  freshening  night  breeze  bore  forward 
Btlfllng  clouds  of  smoke,  and  every  second  the 


the  devourer  was  making  fearful  progress. 
Arthur's  first  impulse,  when  separated  from  his 
companion  by  the  tide  of  frantic  men  and 
women  which  had  swept  upon  them,  was  to 
catch  his  chair  and  plunge  out  at  once  as  fur  as 
possible.  Checked  by  his  nobler  nature,  and 
self-rebuked  for  such  desertion  of  the  helpless, 
he  rushed  back  to  assist  in  getting  out  the  boats. 

Here  there  was  a  terrible  battling  with  men 
made  mad  by  fear  of  death  and  greed  of  life, 
till  tl^e  last  boat  was  crowded  with  women  and 
ready  to  cast  off.  Then,  suddenly,  amid  the 
shouting  and  cursing  and  shrieking,  he  dis- 
tinguished a  low  cry  of  agony,  coming  from  a 
frail  form  thrown  almost  at  his  feeL  Catching 
the  girlish  figure  in  his  arms  he  forced  it,  with 
desperate  energy,  through  the  masses  of  striv- 
ing men  into  the  already  overladen  boat. 
The  flames  had  burst  the  deck,  and  as  they 
wreathed  overhead  he  caught  one  glance  of 
boundless  gratitude  and  love,  and  saw  the 
clasping  of  two  small  white  hands. 

Thrilled  with  some  strange  emotion  he  stood 
for  a  moment,  forgetful  of  his  danger,  and  un- 
couEcious  that  he  had  retained  a  reticule,  or 
casket,  which  had  dropped  from  the  tiny  hand 
he  had  held  in  his  own.  He  had  hardly  time 
to  escape,  but  took  time  to  secure  this  article 
in  his  breast-pocket,  and  then,  commuting  him- 
self to  the  mercy  of  God,  sprang  from  the 
railing  of  the  deck. 

Dark  and  treacherous  art  thou,  O,  wave  of 
the  sleepless  river !  But  it  is  far  better  to  die 
by  thee  than  to  die  by  fire.  For  in  thy  calm, 
insatiable  embrace  thou  dost  only  chill  out  the 
lives  of  the  children  of  men.  But  the  fire 
demon  gnaws  the  dead  fiesh  with  quenchless 
hatred,  and  drinks  the  blood  with  serpent  joy  I 


CHAPTER  n. 

The  strong  arm  and  hopeful  heart  of  youth 
delivered  Arthur  Pierson  from  the  grave  which 
so  many  found  that  night  in  the  bed  of  the 
Hudson.  Among  the  crowds  which  were  found 
near  the  scene  of  the  disaster  the  next  morning 
he  wandered  for  hours,  seeking  vainly  some 
trace  of  the  nameless  form  which  one  brief  mo- 
ment had  daguerreo typed  upon. his  heart.  He 
left  reluctantly,  by  a  late  train,  to  join  his 
family  in  the  country. 

For  a  few  days  whole  pages  of  newspapers 
were  filled  with  dark  details,  headed  ^^  Awful 
Tragedy  1"  "  Terrible  Catastrophe  1"  and  similar 
captions,  which  modem  printers  keep  6terco> 
typed  for  use  on  such  occasions.  Then  the  ex- 
citement died  away  gradually,  the  world  rolled 
on  as  nsaal,  in  lightning  trains  and  racing 
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steamboats,  and  onlj  the  torn  hearts  of  be- 
reaved ones  remembered. 

Yes,  there  was  one  other  who  could  not  for- 
get the  scenes  of  that  night,  who  could  not  ban- 
ish from  his  sight  those  wondrous  eyes — ^thosc 
clasped  white  hands.  In  the  reticule  which 
Arthur  had  saved  from  the  wreck  he  found  a 
blank-book,  heavily  bound  and  gilded,  and  an 
opal  ring,  of  curious  workmanship.  These  arti- 
cles promised  a  fair  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the 
stranger.  Arthur  advertised.  For  a  week  de- 
scriptions of  lost  reticules  poured  in  upon  him 
ftom  every  side.  There  were  great,  square- 
folded  missives  from  old  ladies  with  most  cii^ 
cumstantial  inventories  of  knitting  work  and 
silver  thimbles ;  there  were  scrawls  from  Bid- 
dies, which  none  but  a  Hottentot  or  a  Chaldee 
could  decipher;  there  were  perfumed  billets 
from  young  ladies,  setting  forth  the  loss  of 
sundry  daguerreotypes,  and  papers  "of  no 
value  to  any  but  the  owner.''  All  this  might 
have  been  amusing  to  our  hero  had  he  been 
less  earnestly  desirous  to  discover  the  real 
owner  of  the  reticule ;  but  as  it  was,  he  threw 
down  the  last  and  prettiest  note  of  all,  weary 
and  disappointed. 

Arthur  had  recently  graduated  from  a  New 
England  college,  and  spent  his  Winter  in  a  New 
York  law  office.  He  was  not  confined  so  closely 
to  his  books  as  to  be  deprived  of  ladies'  society. 
**  Beading  law  "  is  a  very  indefinite  kind  of 
term,  especially  with  young  gentlemen  of  large 
expectations.  It  means,  perhaps,  two  hours  a 
day  with  Blackstone,  on  some  cosy  fourth  floor 
of  Wall  street,  and  the  balance  of  time  divided 
between  billiards,  the  "  avenue,"  the  opera  and 
the  Bohru  Our  hero  became  a  connoisseur  in 
female  beauty,  but  met  nothing  which  could 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  heart  He  was  an 
eligible  young  man.  He  was  sung  at,  danced 
at,  smiled  and  sighed  at;  whole  batteries  of 
charms  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  but 
firom  fields  where  a  less  fastidious  being  would 
have  fallen  a  hundred  times  a  victim,  he  saun- 
tered off  unharmed.  Many  fair  faces  had  fast- 
ened his  gaze  for  the  moment,  but  he  never 
failed  to  discover  some  little  taint  of  frailty, 
either  in  the  mental  or  physical  development 
of  the  subject  of  his  scrutiny. 

He  still  preserved  in  his  memory  the  linea- 
ments  of  that  face,  seen  by  the  fire-light  for  a 
moment,  and  often  examined  with  a  strange  in- 
terest the  carefully  preserved  mementoes  of 
that  night  The  heavy  little  blank-book  proved 
to  be  a  diary.  When  Arthur  heard  that  one  of 
the  boats  launched  on  the  night  of  the  conflar 
gtation  had  capsized,  and  when  he  had  adver^ 


tised  extensively,  to  no  purpose,  for  the  owner 
of  the  reticule,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  beautiful  stranger  had  perished.  He  then 
felt  justified  in  gratifying  the  desire  he  felt, 
which  seemed  to  be  prompted  by  something 
higher  than  mere  curiosity,  to  peruse  this  diary 
and  learn  the  thoughts  of  one  whose  eyes  alone 
had  spoken  so  eloquently. 


GHAPTEB  lEL 

It  was  the  auto-biography  of  a  beautiful  souL 
Few  lives  would  bear  such  minute  recording  of 
every  deed,  such  inquisitorial  analyzing  of 
every  motive.  Diaries  will  generally  bear  ex- 
amination very  well,  because  men,  the  majority 
of  them  I  mean,  are  not  sincere  even  to  them- 
selves. And  if  they  confess,  they  confess  in 
very  general  terma  They  could  not  bear  to  go 
through  every  day  at  its  close,  and  characterize 
each  deed  as  malicious,  selfish,  dishonorable,  or 
by  other  Expropriate  terms. 

The  first  thing  Arthur  did  was  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  name  which  was  written,  in  round  lit- 
tle letters,  on  the  first  leaf  of  the  diary.  He  was 
full  as  fastidious  in  regard  to  names  as  in  other 
things.  Betsy  or  Hannah  would  have  made  aa 
angel  vulgar  in  his  eyes.  The  name  was  a 
pretty  one.  It  was  Hortense.  There  was  some- 
thing of  refinement  about  it ;  and  it  was  not, 
moreover,  one  of  those  high  sounding  appella- 
tions which  low-bred  parents  bestow  upon  their 
oflkpring,  in  the  vain  hope  of  elevating  them  in 
the  world  thereby. 

To  Arthur  Fierson  this  faithfully  kept  diary 
opened  a  new  revelation  of  woman's  mind  and 
heart  He  had  never  associated  intimately  with  ' 
women,  his  mother  having  died  in  his  boyhood, 
Icavihg  him  an  only  child  to  bis  father.  He 
had  met  principally  with  the  showy,  heartless 
ladies  who  figure  in  the  husband-hunts  at  New- 
port and  Saratoga.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
depths  of  a  mother's  tenderness,  or  the  strength 
of  a  sister^s  love.  As  he  studied,  day  by  day, 
the  sacred  confidences  of  this  unselfish  soul,  a 
new  emotion  was  born  in  his  heart  which  no 
beauty  of  form  or  countenance  had  ever  been 
able  to  awaken.  The  bright  image  which  had 
bui'st  upon  his  sight  in  that  well-remembered 
moment  of  the  confiagration  grew  daily  more 
vivid  and  distinct  before  him. 

Arthur  was  in  love  I  But,  O,  folly  of  follies ! 
the  object  of  his  affections  was  so  unsubstantial 
and  visionary  that  she  might  better  have  dwelt 
in  a  *'  castle  in  Spain ;"  for  then,  at  least,  she 
would  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  "  local  hab- 
itation and  a  name."  It  was  worse  than  the 
case  of  that  French  girl  who  died  for  the  love 
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of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  ;  for  she,  at  least,  had 
a  ^Qglblc  lover.  And  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  she  needn't  have  died  about  it,  after  all, 
for  the  Apollo  had  some  excellent  qualities  for 
a  lover.  He  would  have  been  constant,  silent 
and  beautiful  forever. 

Arthur  grew  moody  and  despondent.  He 
was  doc  torcd  for  biliousness  and  dyspepsia.  He 
walked  about  solitary,  with  that  curious  opal 
ring  ever  before  his  eyes,  which  ring,  by  pain- 
ful exertions,  he  had  succeeded  in  squeezing 
upon  his  little  finger.  Finally  the  family  doc- 
tor sounded  his  chest,  punched  his  ribs,  manip- 
ulated his  pulse,  and  sent  him  off  to  Europe. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

Arthur  traversed  the  continent.  Immured  in 
diligences  and  close  coaches,  and  wrapped  up 
in  a  profound  melancholy.  He  could  recollect 
no  incidents  of  the  journey  except  that  he  had 
eaten  a  great  many  bad  dinners,  seen  a  number 
of  foreigners,  and  got  a  glimpse  of  Mont  Blanc 
through  the  coach  window.  He  thought  the  con- 
tinent smelt  very  much  like  Greenwich  street. 

At  Rome  he  followed  the  directions  of  the 
guide*book,  rather  from  a  sense  of  duty  than 
from  that  classic  devotion  which  would  have 
inspired  him  had  he  been  in  any  other  frame 
of  mind.  So  we  find  him  one  bright  morning 
lounging  on  a  great  stone  near  an  ancient  ruin, 
and  listlessly  sketching  on  the  blank  leaves  of 
a  small  copy  of  Ghilde  Harold.  The  familiar 
sound  of  American  words  and  voices  causes 
him  to  look  up  and  cast  a  glance  at  the  ap- 
proaching party. 

Those  eyes  I  Those  wondrous  eyes !  There 
could  be  no  mistake!  Tho  recognition  was 
mutual  and  electric.  Arthur  had  risen,  yet 
stood  painfully  embarrassed  and  hardly  daring 
to  trust  the  evidences  of  his  senses.  As  for  the 
lady,  her  color  came  and  went  in  the  most  deli- 
Oate  pair  of  cheeks  conceivable,  but  immedi- 
ately regaining  her  self-possession,  she  whis- 
pered for  a  moment  to  her  escort,  a  fine,  gray- 
headed  gentleman,  and  advanced.  O,  softest 
and  sweetest  of  voices  I 

**  I  am  most  happy  to  recogniae  you,  Sir, 
both  by  your  countenance  and  by  the  ring  you 
wear.  I  cannot  forget  your  generous  exertions 
in  my  behalf  on  the  terrible  night  of  the  fire 
on  the  Hudson.  Permit  me  to  introduce  my 
father.  Colonel  Livingston,  who  has  long  de- 
sired to  thank  you  in  person  for  your  generous 
assistance  rendered  to  his  daughter.^' 

Arthur  offered  his  card,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man grasped  bis  hand  most  cordially.  He 
could  only  mutter,  in  return,  some  incoherent 


deprecations  of  the  thanks  heaped  upon  him ; 
never  before  had  he  felt  embarrassed  and  awk- 
ward in  the  presence  of  woman.  He  surren- 
dered the  opal  to  its  owner,  and  promised  to 
call  on  Colonel  Livingston  the  next  day '  and 
dine  with  him  at  his  hotel. 

I  do  not  know  how  great  a  length  of  time 
conventionalism  requires  to  ripen  acquaintance 
into  intimacy  between  two  individuals  of  oppo- 
site sexes,  but  certain  it  is,  that  a  week  after 
this  occurrence,  two  young  people  were  in  the 
habit  of  holding  long  conversations  together 
in  verandahs,  and  took  freq'uent  occasion  to  ad- 
dress eacb  other  as  "  Hortense  "  and  "  Arthur." 

A  searching  cross-examination,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  elicited  the  fact  that  the  pages 
of  the  diary  had  not  been  left  inviolate. 

"It  is  a  crime  I  can  hardly  forgive,"  said 
Hortense,  '*but  you  seem  so  penitent  and 
ashamed  of  yourself  one  must  not  be  hard  on 
you,  really ;  but  yon  shall  not  go  nnwhipt  of 
justice.  Hear  your  sentence.  As  a  penalty 
for  your  audacious  curiosity,  you  shall,  before 
dinner  time  to-morrow,  compose  and  deliver  to 
Miss  Hortense  Livingston  a  *  pome '  of  no  less 
than  twelve  lines  for  preservation  in  her  album.'' 

"  O,  barbarous  judge !  Set  a  sign-painter  to 
copying  Raphael,  set  a  Hottentot  to  cooking 
pate8  de  fait  graa^  but  don't  condemn  me  to  verse- 
grinding." 

"  The  sentence  has  gone  forth.    FuajtutmaJ" 

CBAFTBR  T. 

THK      "POMB." 

"  There  are  nyisbing  stnuDB  that  never  vere  aang, 
There  are  wonderful  chorda  that  nerer  -were  utmng. 
There  are  wonls  too  sweet  for  mortal  tongue, 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  mjr  Fair. 
There  are  peerlefls  gems  in  that  heart,  I  ween, 
And  pearls  more  pure  than  the  ann  hath  Men ; 
Sueh  aa  »leep  beneath  the  ocean's  green  ; 

Through  thine  eyes  thej  shine,  my  Fair. 
From  the  ocean-deepe  of  thine  eyea  I  dreamod. 
That  a  boundless  lo%*e  upon  me  streamed, 
O I  were  that  lore  mine,  as  mine  it  seemed, 

I  were  richer  than  kings,  my  Fair !" 

As  for  the  walks  and  talks  of  these  two,  be- 
neath the  love-inspiring  skies  of  fair  Italy,  why 
need  we  describe  them?  They  were  full  of 
those  tender  appclativos  which  have  been  ste- 
reotyped ever  since  the  time  of  the  first  poets 
and  novelists.  Yet  from  the  hearts  of  lovers 
those  old  hacknied  words  of  endearment  come 
up  fresh  and  burning  as  ever. 

As  this  pair  had  met  upon  the  water,  they 
were  determined  to  be  united  under  like  cir- 
cumstances. On  the  return  passage,  in  one  of 
Collinses  steamers,  the  holy  vows  were  taken, 
and  Hortense  and  Arthur  became  one^OQlC 
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On«  of  Hortease'8  bridol  prewnts  was  a  mag- 
niiieeiit  diary,  with  leayes  of  fino  yeliva,  bound 
la  tiie  s^lc  of  the  anciea(  minalB. 
»**#>.« 

THE   SEWING  GIRL. 
ST  s.  OAKss  sunn. 


«0blI'iDWeai7ofthei 
I  wish  xaj  earth-tMk  were  but  done^ 
And  I  with  thee,  thou  H0I7  One. 

«  These  hands  are  worn  with  ceaseless  toil, 
To  keep  my  soul  free  from  assoU — 
Oh  God  I  me  lare  from  evil  coil.'* 
Unhappy  Haig*T7 1  words  are  Tain, 
Attd  tMtn,  ]ik»  dropa  ofSomnMr  nun, 
Bat  fisU  to  sweU  the  fouot  again. 
Upon  one  floger'a  slender  roond, 
AboTe  where  showed  the  needle's  wound, 
A  sunny  lock  she  carelens  bound— 
But  out  amid  the  silken  thread, 
God's  halo- wreath  around  her  head, 
A  gem  U»  rarCj  cold  l»riUianoe  shed. 
It  had  a  changeful,  mocking  dye, 
Retreating,  Bhny,  Kke  the  lie 
Ibat  luike  beneath  a  serpent'e  eye. 
It  wore  to  her  a  boding  look— 
The  eolor  all  her  cheek  foraook. 
And  from  her  hand  the  hair  she  took. 
The  candle's  dim,  uncertain  ray, 
Gave  to  the  darkness  freer  play, 
Where  all  the  room  in  shadow  lay. 
It  whitest  beamed  upon  the  bed, 
Low,  narrow — with  its  snowy  spread, 
It  looked  Uke  bier  to  hold  the  dead. 
And  then  to  beam  and  rafter  bare 
It  gare  a  gieaas— now  lent  a  glaie^ 
And  rested  on  a  broken  chair, 
Whereon  a  bodice,  neat  and  slim, 
And  garments,  eoarse,  tmt  Taiy  trim, 
Were  pressed  by  book  of  prayer  and  hymn. 
Ah  I  Tery  deep  is  human  cry 
To  pierce  the  Godhead  in  the  sky — 
Bear  God  I  Thoa  shoaMst  be  Tery  nigii. 
Ton  might  have  read  upon  the  wall, 
Bark  as  are  shadows  to  as  all, 
The  keort  presaging  maiden's  lUI. 
Two  hands  thrown  np  in  wildest  prayer,- 
Then  pressed  npon  the  forehead  (klr, 
While  backward  streamed  the  golden  hair 
Then  clasped  with  a  beseeching  gest— 
80  much  of  agony  expressed 
It  must  haTe  touched  an  angel's  breast 
An  angel  hired  from  loTiog  sphere 
To  low-heart  beating  wildly  here, 
QuDM  down  and  owned  it  with  » teap— 
Owned  it  through  all  that  earth  calls  shame, 
Through  toil,  and  want,  and  blighted  flune— 
Far  down,  unquenched,  a  kindred  flame, 
Such  as  irrades  the  eternal  deeps, 
Where  God's  pervading  lore  ne'er  sleeps. 
And  Jean  in  remembrance  keeps. 

The  "lorfng much,'*  the  "much  fori^Ten 
Betrayed,  deCeated,  coldly  rtte»^ 
Outcast  of  earth,  but  fonad  in  BeaTen. 
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To  a  mind  of  eareftil  obfiervaiion  no  Divine 
fiat  is  needful  to  prove  the  ground  that  bread 
is  to  be  eaten  fally,  only  by  the  **  sweat  of  the 
brow ;"  that "  he  that  will  not  work  neither  shall 
he  eat''  No  great  acquisition  results  other 
than  firom  toll,  the  manly  sweat  of  brain  and 
muscle,  the  energetic  use  of  all  human  capac- 
ity. What  is  true  of  the  individual  is  true  also 
of  the  nations.  Those  which  have  had  the 
greatest  diflBculties  to  overcome,  in  order  to 
secure  a  foothold  upon  the  earth,  have  been 
the  ones  most  tenacious  of  those  rights  inalien- 
able to  man.  Those  which  have  waged  a  perpet- 
ual strife  with  Nature  have  found  the  process 
of  contest  to  have  developed  those  hardier 
qualities  of  mind  and  body,  in  which  the  g«rms 
of  human  liberty  find  the  most  congenial  soil. 
Hence  the  vigorous  mountaineer  is  less  liable 
to  be  enslaved  than  the  denizen  of  the  plain, 
who  finds  an  easy  sustenance  upon  the  alluvial 
acres  that  line  the  banks  of  some  river.  Having 
less  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  power,  he  ib  left 
to  that  slow  and  certain  growth  in  which 
Nature  loves  to  foster  the  hero  or  the  martyr ; 
as  if  she  needed  silence,  solitude  and  time  to 
consolidate  the  noblest  representatives  of  man, 
just  as  she  elaborates  the  diamond  in  the  cru- 
cible of  the  ages. 

Judging  ft'om  this  analogy,  we  should  not 
look  to  the  low  marshes,  the  tassocks,  and 
clumps  of  islands  forming  a  country  whose  in- 
habitants seem  nearly  amphibious,  for  a  race 
of  heroes.  A  triangular  strip  of  land,  incloced 
by  France,  Germany  and  the  sea,  was  found,  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  inhabited  by  a  horde 
of  men  who  carried  on  a  perpetual  conflict  with 
the  inhospitalities  of  climate  and  the  usur- 
pations of  the  sea.  Three  great  rivers,  after 
having  forced  their  way  through  mountain 
barriers  and  rude  passes,  amid  deep  forests  and 
rooky  steeps,  weary  with  impediment,  spread 
themselves  along  the  spongy  soil,  overflowing 
their  banks  and  making  it  necessary  for  the  in- 
habitants to  raise  mounds,  with  inflnite  toil,  to 
preserve  themselves  from  destruction.  In  the 
process  of  time  these  mounds  were  increased 
by  contribtttioBB  from  the  sea  and  the  exercise 
of  human  skill  and  industry.  The  ocean  is 
compelled  to  move  in  prescribed  channels; 
canals  are  deepened  and  dykes  raised ;  and 
what  had  once  been  a  dismal,  uninviting  swamp, 
becomes,  at  length,  a  country  of  splendid 
cities,   whose   commerce   leads  the   van  of 

•RISE  OF  THE  DTTTCH  REPUBLIC.  By  Jobk  Lonnkor 
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civilizatioa,  and  whoae  yerdant  meadows  are 
filled  with  the  finest  herds  in  the  world ;  and 
along  whose  thoroughfares  are  found  artisans 
vlelng  in  skill  and  enterprise  with  the  beet  ar- 
tificers of  the  Orient ;  and  who,  eventaally,  arc 
to  lead,  in  the  progress  of  ideas,  all  other 
people  in  the  principles  of  human  freedom. 

All  this  looks  anomalous  at  the  first  thought, 
but  the  fact  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  pur 
first  position,  that  work  is  the  secret  of  devel- 
opment The  inhabitant  of  this  unpromising 
soil  can  only  exist  as  he  fights  for  his  existence, 
as  he  carries  on  a  perpetual  warfare  with  the 
disabilities  of  his  location ;  and  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  he  who  has  so  manfully 
resisted  the  elements,  who  has  so  struggled  to 
conquer  a  destiny,  will  have  a  living  estimate 
of  the  value  of  his  own  manhood. 

Accordingly,  we  find  these  men  brave,  hardy 
and  independent.  Their  women  are  large  and 
full  of  health,  distinguished  for  their  beauty  as 
well  as  intrepidity.  From  the  first  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  travel  from  one  town  to 
another  upon  horseback  or  on  foot,  without 
escort,  and  to  mingle  freely  with  the  men  in 
all  discussions  pertaining  to  the  public  inter- 
ests. Hence  their  manners  are  at  once  frank 
and  self-reliant,  their  intellects  clear  and  vigor- 
^  ous,  and  their  morals  chaste. 

The  Batavians,  occupying  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  were  said  by  Tacitus  to 
be  the  bravest  of  all  the  Germans.  They  were 
spoken  of  by  the  Romans  always  with  respect. 
While  other  tribes  were  reduced  to  bondage 
and  subjected  to  tribute,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
little  island  were  honored  as  friends.  Their 
cavalry  became  famous  throughout  the  Empire, 
and  Csesar  always  regarded  them  with  great 
favor.  With  the  Emperors  the  Batavian  legion 
became  the  imperial  body-guard. 

Large  in  size,  enduring  in  hardship,  invinci- 
ble in  battle,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country  which  is  eventually  to  compose  the 
Dutch  Republic,  were  able,  at  almost  any  time, 
to  decide  the  fate  of  a  battle,  and  to  give  a 
color  to  any  military  movements  of  the  then 
masters  of  the  world.  While  other  tribes  were 
ostentatious,  fond  of  decoration  and  display, 
these  simple,  hardy  people  were  content  with 
frugal  fare,  and  no  ornament,  save  an  iron  ring 
about  the  neck,  to  be  cast  aside  upon  the  first 
successful  renconter  with  a  foe.  With  his 
horse  and  lance,  and  the  companionship  of  his 
handsome,  white-armed  wife,  as  brave  as  him- 
self, he  was  content.  Their  theology  was  more 
abstract  than  that  of  surrounding  nations— a 
faith  in  the  All-father,  who  was  to  be  seen  by 


the  eye  of  faith  alone,  and  to  whom  were  con- 
secrated #ep,  solemn  woods,  to  which,  at  cer- 
tain periods,  the  wor^ipers  assembled  as  to  a 
place  more  acceptable  than  any  temple  built 
by  human  hands. 

Compounded  of  Teutonic,  Batavian  and  Fri- 
sian blood,  the  early  history  of  this  people  in- 
dicates that  tendency  to  abstract  thought  and 
persistency  of  principle,  as  well  as  a  certain 
Bcnsuousness,  which  might  be  anticipated  from 
such  a  mixture ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
many  clans  which  from  time  to  time  invaded 
the  Roman  Empire,  making  this  territory  their 
thoroughfare,  would  not  fail  to  leave  their  im- 
press behind  them.  Their  experience  became 
enlarged,  and  their  ideas  multiplied  by  the 
process  which  had  caused  so  many  people  to 
move  like  a  mighty  whirlwind,  driven  fh>m 
the  north  and  pouring  their  strange  and  need- 
ful elements  upon  the  enervated  inhabitants  of 
the  south.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
character  of  the  wandering  tribe  which  took 
Bavaria,  Belgium  or  Friesland,  on  their  way  to 
more  tempting  provinces,  the  inhabitants  of 
these  countries  remained  inflexible  in  their  na- 
tive independence,  reverting,  by  a  ready  recoil, 
to  their  original  instinct  of  self-government 
and  their  love  of  liberty. 

They  organized  extensive  revolts  against  tio- 
man  usurpations,  and  through  the  long  lapse  of 
ages  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  great  Em- 
pire of  Charlemagne,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
growing  power  of  the  Church  on  the  other.  In 
later  years  we  find  them  advancing  steadily  In 
wealth  and  commerce,  fighting  always  in  the 
van  of  liberal  principles.  Spurning  the  yoke 
of  the  petty  Barons,  and  wrestling  against  the 
usurpations  of  petty  Sovereigns,  who,  by  form- 
ing alliances  or  by  diplomatic  negotiations, 
became  masters  of  the  soiL  ^ 

In  the  process  of  this  great  struggle,  we  find 
a  people  gradually  emancipating  themselves 
from  military  despotisms  and  cultivating  those 
arts  which  tend  to  peace  and  civil  order.  The 
sword  is  slowly  losing  its  potency  —  men 
are  learning  that  life  is  meant  to  be  something 
better  than  a  battle-field.  The  period  of  the 
Crusades,  that  second  vast  wave  which  has  pro- 
jected men  from  the  west  upon  the  shores  of 
Palestine,  just  as  the  first  had  projected  the 
men  of  the  north  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
has  passed  over,  and  the  stock  of  civilized  ideas 
has  been  exchanged.  Human  ingenuity  has 
become  common  property — arts  and  sciences  in 
their  infancy,  it  is  true,  hitherto  confined  to 
narrow  limits,  are  now  scattered  &r  and  wide ; 
the  products  of  diflerent  oountrles  have  bcea  p 
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esehanged,  and  a  vast  impalse  given  to  human 
enterprifie  and  aspiration. 

A  new  power  ia  already  making  its  way  up 
to  the  snr&ce,  a  power  which  all  saccoeding 
ages  will  be  compelled  to  ackowledge.  a  power 
which  shall  bloat  the  edge  of  the  swoid  and 
torn  aside  the  terrors  of  the  Chorch.  Hitherto 
the  hlerarohal  dominancy  has  not  been  a  bad 
thing  for  the  people—it  has  repressed  the  tyr- 
rany  of  the  Barons,  and  been  the  receptacle  for 
iiie  literatare  of  the  world.  It  has  kept  ideas 
alive  which  else  might  have  been  extlngniabed 
in  the  midnight  which  followed  the  irruption 
of  the  northern  hordes  upon  Rome.  When  the 
oppression  c^  mlers  became  intolerable  men 
sold  themselves  to  the  Church,  for  serfdom  to 
the  Church  secured  privileges  and  immunities 
to  be  secured  in  no  other  way,  and  thus  this 
bondage  grew  to  be  the  soil  in  which  the  seeds 
of  liberty  were  ere  long  to  germinate,  for  the 
bondman  of  the  Church  was  comparatively 
free  when  contrasted  with  the  bondman  of  the 
Baron. 

A  breathing  space  was  afforded  in  this  dark- 
ness of  the  ages,  in  which  the  evils  of  serfdom, 
whether  to  Church  or  Baron,  had  lull  time  for 
ripening,  and  human  ingenuity  time  for  exer- 
cise ;  and  thus  this  third  power,  of  which  we  wish 
to  speak,  was  all  this  time  gathering  force  aud 
coherency.  We  mean  the  power  of  the  working- 
man,  the  results  of  human  genius  and  indus- 
try, which  is  the  foundation  of  a  power  stronger 
than  that  of  Church  or  Crown.  Men  at  the 
loom  and  the  bench,  scaling  the  ladder  and 
rearing  poems  in  brick  and  mortar,  found  more 
use  for  the  brain  than  the  over-tasked  serf  at 
the  sp^e  and  the  plow— and  more  inclina- 
tion for  thought  than  the  soldier  wading  in 
blood.  Wickliife  and  Huss.  and  other  minds 
which  have  overstepped  the  ages,  found  ready 
adherents  among  men  whose  peaceful  pursuits 
left  them  hours  for  serene  contemplation.  To 
thia  mutft  be  added  the  spirit  of  commerce, 
which  is  of  itself  opposed  to  anarchy  and  war. 
Men  whose  well-being  depends  upon  peace  will 
not  easily  lend  themselves  to  the  conditions  of 
war.  While  it  ia  for  their  interest  to  preserve 
quiet,  they  will  naturally  search  into  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  influence  a  body  politic, 
and  whatever  ia  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of 
these  will  be  met  with  disapprobation.  They 
will  soon  learn  that  it  ia  not  well  to  call  vast 
numbers  of  men  from  those  pursuits  which  in- 
mre  them  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life, 
to  mingle  in  the  broils  of  a  few  senseless  indi- 
viduals, whose  existence  adds  nothing  to  the 
positive  good  of  the  masses.     They  learn  to 


look  with  contempt  at  the  rivalries  of  contend- 
ing houses;  and  while  the  soldier  and  the 
courtier  are  expending  themselves  in  blood  and 
carnage,  the  artisan  and  the  merchant  are 
slowly  and  surely  building  up  a  power  to  sup- 
plant them. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  for  contending 
Princes  to  court  the  favor  of  bankers  andonan- 
ufacturers,  they  have  recognized  the  potency 
of  the  worklngman.  The  moment  privileges 
are  granted  to  certain  cities  because  of  their 
wealth  and  enterprise,  a  force  has  been  estab- 
lished outside  of  Church  and  State,  and  it  is 
here  that  we  find  the  germ  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public— a  germ  whose  sturdiness  of  growth  is  to 
effect  all  after  ages.  As  the  cities  of  the  Medi- 
terranean declined,  those  of  the  Netherlands 
sprang  into  a  vigorous  existence.  Already  the 
mariner's  compass  has  pointed  the  way  to  a 
new  world,  and  the  discovery  of  printing  by  a 
Dutch  artisan,  Lorenaso  Costor,  has  opened  the 
sacred  volume  to  a  vast  number  of  minds, 
when  Luther  seizes  upon  the  threads  which 
have  become  disentangled  from  so  many  causes 
and  weaves  them  into  the  texture  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Others  had  cried  out  against  Romish 
corruption  and  sealed  their  protest  with  their 
blood.  Luther  came  in  better  times,  when  the 
growing  mind  was  better  prepared  to  receive 
Mm,  and  his  call  was  longer  and  louder  be- 
cause there  were  more  to  echo  it  back. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  we  find  the 
Netherlanders  strenuously  opposing  the  usurpa^ 
tions  of  Charles  V,  Emperor  of  Germany,  King 
of  Spain,  &c.,  while  at  the  same  time  they  had 
given  an  early  and  decided  response  to  the 
principles  of  Luther.  The  noble  resistance  of 
Ghent  was  the  struggle  of  a  young  Hercules  in 
its  cradle,  but  in  contact  with  a  power  alto- 
gether beyond  its  strength.  She  was  fully 
humbled  and  subdued,  and  stood  a  warning  to 
all  young  republfcs—aLaocoon  amid  the  cities. 
The  imposing  ceremonial  of  the  abdication  of 
Charles,  in  1555,  by  ^ich  the  Netherlands  were 
annexed  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  and  a  morose, 
bigoted,  foreign  policy  assumed  over  people  dl- 
metrically  opposed  in  character  and  religion  to 
the  governing  party,  argued  ill  for  any  hope 
of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  such  relations. 

Philip  was  by  birth  and  education  a  Span- 
iard. Hts  meager  person,  taciturn  speech  and 
timid  presence  presented  few  attractions  to  the 
handsome,  large  framed,  healthfol,  courageous 
people  over  whom  he  was  called  to  preside. 
The  blood  of  the  beautiful  Isabella,  the  friend 
and  patron  of  Columbus,  had  become  sadly  de- 
teriorated before  it  circulated  in  the  veins  of 
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Philip.  Already  a  widower,  he  had,  as  second 
wife,  esponsed  Mary  of  Eaglaod  ;  and  this,  to 
the  advantages  ioberited  from  his  father,  added 
also  au  alliance  with  this  powerful  natioo. 

At  the  august  ceremonial  which  inaugurated 
Philip  into  his  Netherland  possessions  was  a 
jouth  of  twentj-twOf  upon  whose  dionlder 
leaned  the  deorepid  monarch,  who  thus  laid 
aside  the  wearisome  burdens  of  State.  This  youth 
waa  William  of  Orange,  a  handsome  man,  pre- 
maturely thoughtful,  who,  amid  all  this  pomp 
and  display,  did  not  fail  to  penetrate  the  fiction 
which  it  involved.  Charles  V  had  always  op- 
posed the  interests  of  the  Netherlands ;  he  had 
introduced  the  atrocious  inquisition  into  the 
midst  of  a  people  whoso  sense  of  freedom  and 
radical  common  sense  had  become  proverbial, 
and  who  had  nothing  of  the  temperament  of 
the  persecutor  in  their  rich,  wholesome  blood, 
but  who  as  by  a  common  instinct  believed  in 
every  man's  right  to  judgment  in  matters  of 
fidth  ;  and  hence,  although  Charles  and  his  myr- 
midons had  sent  over  fifty  thousand  men— dis- 
believers in  Papal  sppremacy^-to  the  stake,  the 
block,  a  living  grave,  or  the  hands  of  the  hang- 
man— they  were  as  little  convinced  now  as  ever. 

But  William  shares  in  this  pomp,  and  the  fu- 
ture is  as  yet  hidden. 

Then  follow  the  wars  between  France  and 
Spain,  so  disastrous  to  the  former,  in  which  the 
young  leaders  of  the  Netherlands  achieve  all 
the  victories,  and  plaoo  thefnielves  highest  on 
the  list  of  bravo  military  men ;  Philip,  more  of 
a  monk  than  soldier,  came  in  tardily  to  the 
field,  and  would  have  lost  by  his  supineness 
what  the  bravery  of  others  had  won  had  not 
the  persistance  of  his  Generals  saved  the  for- 
tunes of  war.  At  the  treaty  of  Coteau  Cam- 
bresis,  the  two  Catholio  leaders  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  Churches  decide,  in  private,  upon 
those  sanguinary  measures  to  overthrow  the 
Protestant  religion  which  are  to  result  in  the 
horrible  butcheries  of  St  Bartholomews. 

Among  the  hostiges  demanded  by  the  French 
Court,  to  insure  the  faithful  observance  of  the 
treaty,  we  find  William  of  Orange.  He  had 
been,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fi&vorlte  of  Charles, 
and  his  well-known  discretion  inspired  confi- 
dence in  all  who  became  conversant  with  him. 
Henry  H,  of  France,  (husband  of  the  infamous 
Catharine  di  Medici,)  singled  him  out  as  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  and  alTection.  Henry  and  Philip 
had  each  become  party  to  the  plot  of  the  wily 
priests,  who  were  meditating  a  "  Sicilian  Yea* 
pers ''  for  their  unsuspicious  subjects ;  and  in  a 
moment  of  confidence  the  French  King  imparted 
the  secret  to  WUUam. 


The  atrocious  scheme  afiected  the  listener 
much  more  deeply  than  the  monarch  supposed, 
but  William  had  been  bred  in  courts  and  knew 
the  value  of  discretion ;  he  kept  his  feelings  to 
himself,  and  did  what  would  seem  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world — set  himself  assid- 
uously to  an  examination  of  those  doctrines 
which  were  to  call  down  upon  believers  such 
condign  and  horrible  vengeance.  Already  Co- 
ligQ^f  taken  a  prisoner  by  the  Flemings  at  the 
siege  of  Saint  Quentin,  had,  during  his  im- 
prisonment, gone  through  a  similar  course  of 
study,  and  become  a  convert  to  the  new  faith, 
thus  preparing  himself  for  that  fate  which 
should  overcome  him  fifteen  years  later  in  the 
hellish  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  at  Pari& 

Philip,  having  adjusted  his  affairs  in  the 
Netherlands^  and  having  made  Margaret  of 
Parma  Regent,  returned  to  Spain,  there  to  per^ 
feet  his  plans  to  effectually  root  out  heresy 
from  Ills  dominions.  In  leaving  the  Netherlands 
Philip  did  not  withdraw  his  Spanish  troops, 
which  had  become  hateful  to  the  people,  who 
looked  upon  them  as  the  future  instruments 
by  which  their  religion  and  liberties  were  to  be 
assailed;  he  had,  however,  made  some  com- 
promises, wrung  from  him  by  the  sturdy  burgh- 
ei-s  before  they  would  consent  to  grant  the 
levies  demanded  by  the  King.  As  early  as  this 
period,  1559,  Philip  had  openly  declared  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  all 
these  requisitions.  He  began  early  to  under- 
stand, as  wild  beasts  will,  the  power  which  is  to 
hold  them  in  check. 

William  of  Orange,  trained  from  his  boyhood 
to  familiar  companionship  with  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  age,  had  stood  at  the  elbow  of  the 
Emperor,  and  at  the  side  of  Kings,  and  learned 
all  the  moving  springs  that  actuated  them.  He 
had  seen  the  pomp  and  ostentation.,  the  panule 
of  magnanimity,  the  expressions  of  piety,  and 
assumption  of  paternal  tenderness,  meant  to 
impress  and  flatter  and  delude  the  people ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  a  silent  witness 
of  the  real  meanness,  treachery,  falsehood  and 
debauchery  of  the  men  who  played  these  fan- 
tastic tricks  in  the  face  of  high  Heaven.  Bom 
and  bred  a  Catholio,  he  was,  however,  the  son 
of  a  pious,  noble-hearted  woman,  who  had  em- 
braced the  reformed  religion  and  trained  him 
to  high  and  magnanimous  impulses,  and  in- 
stilled into  his  youthful  mind  the  sentiments  of 
religion  and  virtue. 

To  such  a  man,  so  trained,  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  an  equalized  temperament  and  a 
clear,  discriminating  intellect,  the  vices  and 
hoUowoesB  of  a  Court,  which  would  naturaUy 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQIc 
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corrupt  an  ignoble  mind,  becomes  bat  a  prompt- 
ing to  saperior  excellence ;  for  aacb  minds, 
leas  imitatiye  iban  those  of  a  feebler  cast,  grow 
Into  virtue  by  contrast,  the  presence  of  vice 
and  falsehood  becoming  to  them  a  perpetual 
reminder  of  the  desirableness  of  their  oppo- 
sites — goodness  and  truth. 

One  can  easily  understand  how  the  revela- 
tion of  Henry  of  France  must  have  impressed 
itself  upon  a  nature  so  humane  as  that  of  Wil- 
liam. Here  were  Kings  plotting  against  the 
lives  of  their  subjects,  hurrying  up  a  dishonor- 
able peace  that  they  may  be  more  at  liberty  to 
suppress  hereby.  The  historians  of  the  period 
have  by  no  means  done  justice  to  the  decisive 
stand  taken  by  William  of  Orange  at  this, 
crisis.  He  hastened  his  return  to  the  Nether- 
lands, determined  to  devise  some  method  of 
averting  a  calamity  which  threatened  the  de- 
stmetion  of  the  lives  of  a  vast  multitude  of  in- 
nocent persons.  Margaret  of  Parma,  sister  of 
Philip,  was  appointed  Regent  of  the  Nether- 
lands, while  William  had  been  elected  Stadt- 
holder  of  Holland,  Friesland  and  Utrecht,  with 
instructions  from  the  King  to  carry  out  the 
most  rigorous  measures  against  the  Protestants. 
We  have  shown  how  from  the  first  the  minds 
of  the  Netherlandcrs  had  been  open,  as  by  in- 
stinct, to  the  reception  of  the  new  doctrines, 
assuming  the  right  of  every  one  to  worship 
God  in  his  or  her  own  way — Vk  heresy  which  it 
was  the  policy  of  Emperors  and  Popes  and 
Kings  to  eradicate  with  fire  and  sxrord.  But 
William  of  Orange,  like  all  the  nobility  of  the 
period,  was  a  Catholic ;  leaving  the  working 
people  to  lead  the  van  in  the  great  march  of 
religious  freedom,  William  determined  to  pro- 
tect these  harmless  artisans  from  cruelty  and 
murder,  because  his  nature  was  humane  and 
baaed  upon  the  principles  of  justice,  not  because 
he  sympathized  with  their  opinions.  He  had 
not  yet  passed  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  in- 
vestigation, fVom  which  ho  was  to  emerge  di- 
vested of  the  bigotry  and  credulity  of  a  corrupt 
ehurch  and  a  tyrannical  priesthood. 

In  the  meanwhile  William  has  married  a 
Protestant  Princess — ^Anna  of  Saxony,  a  woman 
of  little  beauty,  and  inferior  capacity — the 
marriage  being  one  of  policy  rather  than  incli- 
nation on  the  pari  of  the  Prince.  Had  it  been 
otherwise  it  naghl  have  been  supposed  that  the 
influence  of  Anna  would  have  undermined  the 
religion  of  her  husband.  It  is  evident  that 
William,  at  this  period,  had  little  inclination 
to  engage  in  polemical  inquiries,  most  espec- 
ially when  the  edicts  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
had  been  reenforced  by  Philip,  and  rendered 


it  unsafe  for  any  one,  however  high  in  birth,  to 
meddle  wHh  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 

It  was  the  sight  of  a  country  converted  to  a 
chamel  house  that  first  aroused  William  to  seek 
some  modd  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  people. 
The  work  of  the  executioner  was  never  done ; 
the  smoldering  ashes  of  the  stake  sent  forth 
their  ghastly  efiluvia  in  every  village ;  the 
dungeons  were  erowded  with  men  and  women 
and  mere  youth,  whose  only  crime  was  that 
they  had  read  the  word  of  €h>d  in  their  closets, 
or  in  the  silence  of  their  homes  had  lifted  up 
their  trembling  lips  in  prayer,  unaided  by  the 
priest  The  people  were  driven  frantic  at  these 
enormities.  They  began,  even  at  the  risk  of 
life,  to  speak  against  a  Government  so  many 
miles  away,  which  did  nothing  but  butcher  the 
people,  drain  their  treasury  and  inflict  upon 
them  unheard-of  barbarities.  The  very  name 
of  Spain  and  Spaniard  grew  odious  to  them, 
and  there  seemed  nothing  left  for  a  man  like 
William  to  do  but  raise  the  standard  of  revolt. 

As  yet  he  had  shown  no  more  sympathy  ^nth 
the -Reformers  than  «ooh  as  a  humane  man, 
called  upon  to  exercise  authority  over  an  in- 
jured people,  mig^t  be  supposed  to  feel.  He 
was  not  yet  a  convert  to  the  doctrines.  Under 
the  administration  of  the  bigoted  Spaniard,  and 
his  no  less  bigoted  tool,  Margaret,  the  coarse  wo- 
man with  the  masculine  mustache,  so  celebrated 
in  the  gossip  of  the  day— William  had  seen  fifty 
thousand  people  deprived  of  life  in  a  manner  so 
cruel  and  cold-blooded  as  to  outrage  every  prin- 
ciple of  humanity.  To  this  number  must  be 
added  a  vast  multitude  who  went  into  voluntary 
exile.  Thirty  thousand  found  a  refbge  in  En- 
gland, where  it  became  the  policy  of  Elizabeth 
to  appoint  them  cities  and  extend  to  them  her 
protection,  upon  condition  ihat  each  &mily 
took  one  English  subject  under  the  roof,  to 
whom  they  taught  thoroughly  the  particular 
branch  of  handicraft  to  which  they  had  been 
trained,  and  in  this  way  many  of  the  manufac- 
turing arts,  upon  which  the  Netherlandcrs  relied 
as  a  means  of  revenue,  were  transfered  to 
England,  quite  to  the  ruin  of  those  branches  at 
home.  William  saw  all  this,  and  tiic  people 
began  to  turn  their  eyes  upon  him  as  their  only 
helper. 

He  had  already  reached  the  one  great  idea 
of  our  times^the  idea  so  nobly  asserted  years 
afterward  by  Roger  Williams— that  of  re- 
ligions toleration.  So  early  >as  1566  we  find 
him  using  his  inflnenoe  to  protect  persons 
of  the  three  religions  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  in  the  country,  namely,  Luther- 
ans, Calvinista  and  Catholics,  which  last  was 
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the  only  sect  allowed  aoy  protection  by  the 
Government;  all  others  were  to  be  rooted 
out  by  fire  and  sword.  William,  with  his  clear 
common  sense,  saw  at  once  the  only  way  to 
reconcile  these  differences,  and  save  the  effusion 
of  blood,  was  to  tolerate  all,  and  for  this  par- 
pose  he  did  not  fail  to  petition  and  remonstrate, 
ho  and  his  compeers  showing  the  bad  King  that, 
without  such  compromise,  the  whole  country 
would  be  devastated  and  depopulated. 

But  protest  and  remonstrance  were  of  little 
avail  with,  a  King  who  had  been  for  years  plot- 
ting to  root  out  heresy,  and  who  had  for  so 
many  years  held  in  his  mind  the  plan  for  a 
grand  holocaust  of  reformers  to  take  place  sim- 
ultaneously in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  France. 
The  terrible  Alva  appeared  in  the  Netherlands 
a  fitting  instrument  for  such  a  master.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  fled  to  Germany ;  soma  of  the 
leading  aristocracy  had  been  invited  under 
plausable  pretexts  into  Spain,  there  to  fall  vic- 
tims to  the  lion's  pleasure,  when  thus  in- 
veigled into  the  den.  The  leaders  of  the  old 
families  who  had  done  gallant  service  for  a 
thankless,  deceitful  and  cruel  King,  were  car- 
ried to  the  block,  and  the  youthful  son  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  who 
had  been  left  at  school,  was  kidnapped  and 
carried  to  Spain,  where  he  was  detained  twenty 
years. 

We,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  are 
surprised  at  the  long  forbearance  of  William 
in  the  midst  of  the  sufferings  of  his  country — 
-we  wonder  he  did  not  rush  earlier  to  arms  and 
thus  arrest  the  hand  of  the  tyrant  and  the  ex- 
ecutioner; but  William  was  a  large-souled, 
prudent  man,  who  looked  deeply  and  wisely  at 
events,  and  moved  only  with  a  calm,  invinci- 
ble purpose.  His  character  in  this  respect 
bears  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of  Washington. 
Of  undoubted  bravery,  of  thorough  integrity, 
calm  of  speech  upon  ordinary  occasions,  ho 
was  still  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  men  when 
roused  by  any  act  of  injustice. 

We  have  long  known  that  many  of  the  older 
Dutch  families  of  New  York,  and  among  them 
the  Hon.  Gulian  C.  Yerplanck,  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  claiming  for  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  sublime  merit  of  having  first  pro- 
mulgated the  doctrine  of  religious  toleration, 
a  claim  which  has  been  strongly  contested  by 
our  Puritan  advocates,  who  claim  the  honor 
for  Roger  Williams.  The  historians  of  Mary- 
land, again,  claim  ft  for  Lord  Baltimore.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  great  asserter  of 
religious  toleration  was  William  of  Orange, 
vhote  commanding  portion,  large  weel^  and 


extensive  field  for  action  has  rendered  his 
movements  one  of  the  grand  dramatic  features 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  When  he  first, 
with  his  clear,  manly  insight,  promulgated  the 
doctrine,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  he  had  , 
time  to  foresee  its  importance  to  the  world. 
He  was  at  that  time,  at  least  externally,  a 
Catholic,  but  the  sight  of  pallid  women  and 
children,  hunted  for  their  lives,  of  men  writhing 
upon  the  stake,  and  cities  and  villages  reduced 
to  ruin,  all  because  of  that  religion  which  came 
to  take  the  burdens  from  weary  shoulders,  and 
to  preach  liberty  to  the  captive,  good  will  to 
men  and  peace  on  earth,  was  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  conscience  and  intellect  of  a  man  willing 
to  see  and  think,  and  must  have  resulted  in  an 
honest  belief  that  Identity  of  religious  opin- 
ions was  neither  possible  nor  practicable,  while 
it  was  both  possible  and  desirable  for  men  to 
uphold  human  brotherhood,  and  agree  to  differ 
upon  irreconcilable  dogmas.  If  the  Church 
could  not  sustain  itself  without  bloodshed  and 
murder  it  was  of  the  devil  rather  than  of  God, 
and  all  good  Christians  should  look  beyond  it 
and  out  of  it  for  a  recognition  of  their  humani- 
ty. Tliis  was  the  conviction  and  this  the  teach- 
ing of  a  man  as  yet  within  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  although  we  shall  soon  see 
him  casting  all  aside  and  declaring  for  the  Ref- 
ormation. 

It  would  stretch  our  subject  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  magazine  article  to  follow  the 
various  demonstrations  of  the  Netherlanders 
throagh  a  long  course  of  years — now  under  the 
vacillating  tyranny  of  the  mustached  Margaret 
of  Parma,  now  by  the  iron  heel  of  the  cruel, 
rapacious  and  intolerant  Alva  ground  into  the 
dust,  till  the  very  soul  of  the  people  grew  bit- 
ter in  its  bitter  hatred  to  tKeir  Spanish  oppres- 
sors, and  one  province  after  another  rallied 
around  the  standard  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  terrible  sieges  to  which  the  Netherland 
cities  were  subjected  are  unparalleled  in  any 
other  history.  The  sufferings  of  Harlem  and 
Ghent,  the  horrors  of  the  sacking  of  the  city  of 
Antwerp,  all  betray  a  people  slow  to  recoil 
upon  their  tyrants,  but,  once  aroused,  capable 
of  a  heroism  worthy  the  best  days  of  Greece  or 
Rome ;  nay  more,  a  heroism  based  upon  nobler 
elements,  that  of  patriotism  and  freedom  of 
ideas.  In  the  sieges  of  the  rising  Republic 
old  men  tottered  to  the  aid  of  the  soldier, 
rich  burghers  left  their  peaceful  avocations  and 
worked  in  the  trenches  or  hurled  defiance  from 
the  ramparts.  Women  flung  blazing  misslls 
upon  the  besiegers,  and  taught  their  children 
to  fight  and  die  for  home,  country  and  fr^edom.^ 
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One  common  spirit  enthused  ecxes  of  every  age 
and  grade.  The  people  fought  with  untiring 
ceal  from  year  to  year  all  through  the  nine  years 
of  the  regency  of  the  terrible  Alva,  still  up- 
holding the  fiction  of  loyalty  to  Philip  of  Spain, 
and  declaring  the  acts  of  the  Regent  treason- 
able to  the  constituted  rights  of  the  people  and 
the  wishes  of  the  King.  They  rested  not  by 
aea  and  by  land,  for  if  their  zeal  in  the  least 
abated  the  ax-  of  the  executioner  fell  upon 
the  necks  of  their  bravest  nobles;  the  hang- 
man work  of  the  Inquisition  was  renewed,  and 
their  cities  streamed  with  the  blood  of  innocent 
men,  women  and  children.  The  mind  almost 
refuses  to  recognize  the  atrocities  practised 
upon  a  virtuous,  intelligent  and  brave  people. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  was  from  the  first  pro- 
nounced an  outlaw,  and  a  price  set  upon  his 
head ;  but  God  had  better  work  in  store  for  this 
man  of  the  times.  This  man  who  had  learned 
from  his  boyhood  the  hollowness  of  courts  and 
the  treachery  of  kings,  and  in  his  early  youth 
listened  to  the  horrible  plot  of  two  monarchs, 
who  longed  for  peace  only  that  they  might 
butcher  their  own  subjects,  vAio  for  fourteen 
years  ate  and  drank  and  slept  with  the  plan  of 
the  St.  Bartholomews'  massacre  ripening  in 
their  brains. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  William  of  Orange  plead 
for  the  lives  of  his  friends  and  countrymen,  and 
resolved  to  be  saved  with  them  or  perish  with 
them.  He  was  nobly  sustained  by  his  brothers, 
four  of  whom  identified  their  interests  with 
the  fate  of  their  countiy.  Three  perished 
upon  the  battle-field  in  all  their  youth  and  as- 
piration. The  mother  of  these  five  boys  seems 
to  have  been  worthy  of  her  royal  offering,  and 
while  **  her  beautiful,  her  brave  "  fall  one  after 
another  in  the  cause  of  country  and  humanity, 
she  still,  by  her  letters,  incites  her  **  noble  Wil- 
liam" to  unabated  efibrt,  and  to  unfaltering 
ttuBt  in  God.  Her  letters  are  not  filled  with 
mawkish  feminine  fears,  but  with  a  queenly 
womanhood,  trustful,  brave  and  religious,  while 
at  the  same  time  her  maternal  pride  and  ten- 
derness break  forth  in  exquisite  expressions  of 
loyalty  and  afifection. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  people  fighting  for 
their  very  existence,  and  led  by  such  a  man, 
calm,  wise  and  disinterested,  a  prototype  of  our 
own  Washington,  indeed,  should  fight  long  and 
well,  and  when  human  skill  and  efibrt  Ml,  let 
in  the  ocean  to  drown  their  cities,  deluge  their 
fields,  and  submerge  flocks  and  herds,  if  by  so 
doing  they  may  drive  their  oppressors  from  the 
land.  Never  was  country  more  strenuously 
defendedi  and  it  was  thus  amid  the  marshes  and 


broken  dykes,  the  burning  cities  and  reeking 
human  shambles  of  the  Netherlands  that  reli- 
gious toleration  received  its  terrible  baptism  of 
water,  fire  and  blood.  An  idea  so  simple  and 
yet  so  grand,  an  idea  so  upon  the  surface  and 
yet  so  hard  to  be  seen,  an  idea  so  essential  to 
man,  and  yet  so  repugnant  to  despotism,  need- 
ed just  this  baptism  that  it  might  be  wrought 
into  the  broadest  elements  of  our  faumanityi 
and  go  forth  like  the  ashes  of  the  great  martyr, 
whose  body,  having  dept  for  the  space  of  forty- 
one  years  quietly  in  the  grave,  was  taken  there- 
from and  burned  by  the  common  -haDgman  to 
ashes,  "  who  cast  them  into  Swift,  a  neighbor- 
ing brook,  running  hard  by.  Thus  this  brook 
has  conveyed  his  ashes  into  the  Avon,  Avon 
into  the  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas, 
they  into  the  main  ocean  $  and  thus  the  adics 
of  Wickliffe  are  au  emblem  of  his  doctrine, 
which  is  now  dispensed  the  world  over."  Thus 
comments  Old  Fuller. 

But  the  Prince  of  Omnge  bad  enemies  from 
within  as  well  as  from  without,  who  opposed 
his  measures  and  distrusted  his  riews.  There 
were  strong,  earnest  Calvinists  who,  in  that  age, 
abhorred  his  ideas  of  religious  toleration,  who 
regarded  them  as  time-serving^who  conscien- 
tiously believed  themselves  to  be  the  recipients 
of  the  truth,  and  that  alt  Catholics  were  to  be 
rooted  out,  even  like  the  pagans  of  old.  It  was 
years  after  that  the  enlightened  Anglo-Saxons 
of  the  new  world  upheld  the  same  views  till 
Roger  Williams  taught  the  more  rational  doc- 
trine. Thus  there  was  a  large  body  of  Calvin- 
ists, as  well  as  Catholics,  who  opposed  William, 
and  it  was  only  through  his  great  wisdom,  cour- 
age, and  God's  help,  that  he  was  able  to  navi- 
gate the  stormy  sea  upon  which  he  had  been 
cast. 

In  view  of  the  exceeding  obstinacy  of  the  NetV 
erlanders— their  nnwiUingness  to  be  burned 
alive,  gibbetted,  drowned,  beheaded,  and  driven 
into  cellars  and  vaults — ^the  Duke  of  Alva,  de- 
ploring a  leniency  which  had  sacrificed  only 
two  hundred  thousand  people,  gravely  and 
strongly  urged  upon  his  royal  master  to  utterly 
exterminate  them,  bara  their  cities,  destroy 
their  villages,  and  drive  others  into  the  sea, 
for  the  whole  land  was  declared  accursed  from 
their  ideas  of  what  they  called  freedom. 

Don  John,  brother  to  Philip,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  over  the  refractory  country, 
speaks  feelingly  upon  the  subject.  '*  Liberty," 
he  says,  *^  being  a  contagious  disease  which 
goes  on  infecting  one  neighbor  after  another,  if 
the  cure  be  not  promptly  applied." 

But  the  diseaae  had  become  deeply  rooted  in 
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the  8oil,  and  Elizabeth  of  Eogland,  at  length 
foreseeing  that  an  allianee  Ib  likely  to  he  nmde 
between  tire  rebel  country  and  her  mortal  foes, 
the  French,  at  length,  as  a  Protestant  Queen, 
throws  the  weight  of  her  power  into  the  Pro- 
testant scale,  and  ibrms  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  William.  Her  aid  is  far  fl-om  being  either 
earnest  or  sufficient,  and  the  Repnblic  slowly 
lifts  itself  upward  ainid  her  blood<*etaIned  cities. 
From  the  time  that  a  few  bold  mariners  landed 
and  took  possession  of  the  little  town  of  Brill, 
and  held  it  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange till  the  final  declaration  of  independence 
in  1581,  when  the  Spanish  yoke  was  ftilly  cast 
aside,  the  history  of  the  country  is  little  else 
than  a  history  of  massacres  and  sieges  upon  one 
side,  and  deadly  resistance  upon  the  other. 
I  William  did  not  live  to  see  his  magnanimous 
schemes  for  his  country  fally  carried  out,  for 
Philip  II,  with  his  treacherous,  cowardly  policy, 
familiar  with  the  drugs  of  the  poisoner  and  the 
knife  Of  the  assassin,  had  declared  him*  an  oat- 
law,  and  offered  large  sums  of  money  to  pro- 
cure his  death.  The  pistol  of  Gerard  finally 
accomplished  what  five  others  had  attempted  to 
do  and  failed.  At  the  hight  of  his  usefulness, 
in  the  very  flush  of  his  manhood,  he  fell,  mor- 
tally wounded— his  last  words  an  ejaculation 
for  his  country,  "  God  pity  this  poor  people !" 

In  spite  of  this  premature  and  tragical  ca- 
tastrophe,'in  spite  of  the  malice  of  bis  calum- 
niators, in  Fpite  of  the  sufferings  and  poverty 
of  a  man  whose  whole  life  had  been  sacrificed 
for  country  and  freedom  of  conscience,  the  life 
of  the  man  was  an  eminent  success.  In  his 
long  and  voluminous  correspondence — explain- 
ing, enforcing  and  promulgating  ideas  vital  to 
our  humanity — there  is  no  doubt  that  William 
of  Orange  has  done  more  than  any  other  man 
of  his  time,  and  perhaps  of  <iny  time,  to  eda- 
cate  the  ages.  We  find  here  clearly  expressed 
the  noble  views  afterward  vitalized  in  the 
English  Commonwealth,  and  Incorporated  into 
our  own  institutions.  It  is  no  disparagement 
to  the  great  names  of  Milton  and  Cromwell  to 
say  they  learned  much  from  this  great  store- 
house of  liberal  ideas.  This  clear,  logical  de- 
finement  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  people, 
the  sacredness  of  charters  and  the  rule  for  kings, 
are  all  akin  to  the  words  of  Milton,  in  his  sub- 
sequent ^  Defense  of  the  People  of  England," 
in  regard  to  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 

That  life  is  no  failure,  however  humble,  how- 
ever defeated  in  the  Immediate,  whose  results 
are  great,  and  William  of  Orange  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  enlightened  as  well 
as  ingenuous,  magaanimous  and  wise  men  who 


ever  lived.  He  standa  out  from  that  era  of 
great  men  and  great  events  with  a  statue-like  dis- 
tinctness and  grandeur.  He  had  to  contend  with 
the  most  accomplished  military  leaders  of  any 
age.  He  found  hia  country  rich,  powerfVil  and 
enlightened  ;  munificent  to  Kings  and  ostenta- 
tious with  nobles ;  her  artisans  the  most  accom* 
plished  in  the  world  ;  her  manufactories  sup- 
plying every  clime ;  her  ships  unrivaled  by 
any  nation.  He  lived  to  see  all  this  prosperi- 
ty ground  into  the  dust  under  the  iron  heel  of 
despotism— the  people  butchered  by  thousands, 
all  for  the  sake  of  opmions  upon  which  men 
were  '^  made  to  differ,"  but  there  was  a  spirit 
in  the  people  whieh  could  not  be  broken,  and 
William  became  the  great  exponent  of  this  best 
aspect  of  the  mind  of  his  countrymen.  He 
lived  long  enough  to  drive  the  Spaniard  from 
the  soil,  long  enough  to  hear  the  seven  prov-* 
ittoes  declare  their  independence,  and  long 
enough  to  see  the  heart  of  the  x^^ople  accept- 
ing yearly  more  and  more  deeply  his  great 
ideas  of  religious  toleration.  To  have  achieved 
so  much  assuredly  might  make  a  man  willing 
to  die.  William  was  emphatically  a  worker, 
and  he  finished  his  work  also. 

The  history  before  us  is  ably  and  strongly 
written,  and  evidently  by  a  man  in  love  with 
his  subject  It  abounds  with  manly  and  gen- 
erous sentiments,  thereby  not  only  instructing 
the  understanding  but  elevating  the  heart  also. 
It  is  unquestionably  prolix  and  guilty  of  repe- 
tition, and  yet  one  is  hardly  able  to  say  he 
would  have  anything  omitted.  Ilio  author 
finds  a  hero  in  William,  and  with  a  manly  in- 
stinct he  delights  in  the  portraiture.  He  sees 
a  eountry  outraged  and  oppressed,  and  though 
three  centuries  have  obliterated  the  stains  from 
beleagured  cities,  he  thrills  with  an  honest  in- 
dignation. The  book  is  ref^shing  amid  our 
Vapid  literature,  and  an  addition  timely  and 
acceptable. 

A  taW  index  accompanies  the  volumes,  which 
every  reader  of  history  will  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate. The  paper  is  good,  the  type  clear, 
and  we  can  find  little  fhult  with  the  mechani- 
cal execution,  except  that,  in  this  day  of  abund- 
ant machinery,  it  is  unpardonable  in  a  rich 
publishing  house  to  leave  the  pages  of  a  book 
to  be  cut  by  the  reader. 


"The  true  foundation  of  Republican  Gov* 
eminent  is  the  equal  rights  of  every  citizen,  in 
his  person  and  property,  and  In  their  manage- 
ment Try  by  this,  as  a  tally,  every  provision 
of  our  Constitution,  and  see  if  it  hangs  directly 


on  the  will  of  the  people." 


[Jefferson. 
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AMBROGIOTTO   BUROONE ; 
0B|    THB    FI.OBBNTINE    FXINTBB. 

ET  J.   ERIDXA  UOCKM. 

Many  years  had  Ambrogiotto,  the  neglected 
yet  still  yoathful  eon  of  a  poor  Florentine  peas- 
aaty  followed  the  herd.  Through  all  the  eacly 
years  of  bleeeed  boyhood  had  he  wandered  and 
watched  beside  them,  with  an  impatience  which 
he  hardly  knew  how  to  define,  or  to  restrain, 
as  they  careleesly  grazed  upon  the  geatle  snnny 
slopes  of  Ycspignano,  or  ruminated  in  the  cool 
and  shady  valleys  of  the  classic  Arao.  Often 
would  he  sit  whole  hours  upon  tufts  of  heath, 
or  dislodged  stones,  and  gaze  upon  the  blue 
sky  stretching  &r  above  him,  flecked  with  gor- 
geous clouds  tinged  with  silver  and  purple  as 
they  floated  away  and  became  lost  behind  the 
eastern  mountains;  or  revel  with  ravished 
senses  upon  the  fragrant  blossoms  and  tender 
verdure  that  garlanded  hillside  and  valley 
around  him. 

£ver  to  his  confined  energies  did  these  utter 
a  voice  that  he  could  not  stifle,  as  ever  from 
his  bosom  came  forth  a  deeper  sense  of  their 
richness  and  beauty,  in  pictures  indelibly 
wrought  upon  his  soul,  touching  him  with  an 
inspiration  that  awed  while  it  bewildered  pa- 
rent and  peasant,  maiden  and  brother.  All 
whispered  to  him  as  he  pursncd  his  humble  oc- 
cupation,  of  something  beyond  a.  poor  peasant's 
life  or  the  lot  of  a  herdsman^s  son,  and  yet 
where  was  its  power  of  embodiment  7  What, 
indeed,  were  tliese  dim  and  indistinct  longings 
that  made  earth  and  air,  and  sky,  radiant  and 
redolent  with  divinest  beauty  and  glory ;  and 
gave  wings  to  bis  imagination,  tUl  he  forgot 
his  own  obscurity  and  his  low  and  humble  call- 
ing, and  felt  himself  grand  as  nature  and  sub- 
lime as  divinity. 

These  imperfect  foreshadowings,  realized  in 
the  wondrous  tower  of  the  famed  Cathedral,  {La 
Chdra  FoUtanu,)  forever  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  Immortal  Coronation  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  in  the  Church  of  St.  Croce,  before 
whose  heavenly  embodiment  thousands  daily 
worshiped,  all  yet  undefined,  lifted  his  youthful 
soul  to  a  loftiness  that  became  troublesome  in 
tiiat  obscure  suburban  oottage,  and  begat  a 
spirit  of  uneasiness  that  chafed  at  discipline  in 
the  breast  of  the  hnmble  shepherd  boy,  amid 
the  pastoral  vales  of  Tuscaay.  He  had  heard, 
yet  in  tones  so  indistinct  that  it  seemed  but  a 
ciiepherd's  dream,  of  Thephanes,  of  Pisano  and 
the  immortal  Cimabne,  whose  fame  was  just 
now  at  its  culmination,  and  in  the  songs  and 
literature  of  the  day,  Bcraps  and  fragments  of 


which  had  reached  him,  he  had  conversed  with 
the  poets  and  philosophers  of  earlier  Greece, 
(albeit  in  stints  hours,)  and  read  of  others, 
who,  in  his  native  country,  had  used  colors  for 
words,  until  his  youthful  soul  had  bnmed  to 
gajse  upon  their  works.  He  had  become  in- 
spired by  the  little  he  had  learned  of  the  Greek 
and  Byzantine  artists  with  a  desire  to  study 
their  pictures  in  mosaic  and  encaustic,  (the 
modes  of  the  earlier  time,)  and  he  longed  in  his 
heart  but  for  one  single  glance  of  those  immor- 
tal pencilings  which  the  fathers  had  esteemed 
angel-hued,  and  but  the  touches  of  seraphs,  or 
of  that  evangel  painter,  the  patron  saint  of  all 
the  artists  .of  the  time.  What  would  he  not 
have  given  for  but  one  look  at  the  Archdro- 
pokta^  in  the  $attctum  tanctorum  of  Rome,  or  of 
the  Madonnas  in  the  GroOa  Fep-atu  ? 

But  alas !  what  were  these  unquenched  and 
ceaseless  longings,  while  no  rainbow  of  prom- 
ise or  of  hope  streamed  across  those  Florentine 
summits,  that  forever  shut  him  in  to  their  lim- 
ited yet  beautiful  landscapes,  and  to  his  lowly 
herdsman's  calling.  The  mighty  door  of  hap- 
piness and  glory  there  folded  upon  its  hinges 
opened  not  to  such  as  he.  v 

One  day,  however,  while  guarding  the  flock 
and  l»erd  as  they  dotted,  the  gentle  slopes  of 
the  Appenincs  and  leaped  adown  its  hillocks 
to  the  borders  of  the  Tuscan  sea,  he  drew  from 
the  pocket  of  his  coarse  sack  that  hung  loosely 
about  him,  a  piece  of  slate,  and  stealing  a 
chalky  pebble  from  the  narrow  stream  that 
meandered  beside  him — a  feeble  tribute  of  the 
Arno— he  began,  as  his  wont,  tracing  rude 
figures  upon  its  surface,  which  now  not  only 
took  the  form  beneath  his  fingers  of  the  herd 
he  tended,  but  which  became  wonderfully  im- 
bued, in  their  picturesqueness  of  grouping, 
with  all  the  grace  and  vividness  of  life. 

Pausing  to  gaze  upon  the  lines  his  hand  had 
so  almost  unconsciously  and  miraculously 
traced,  while  the  blood  throbbed  quicker 
through  his  veins  and  his  eyes  dilated  with  a 
radiance,  as  before  some  artistic  wonder,  or  the 
splendor  of  some  mighty  unanticipated  achieve- 
ment, a  stranger  suddenly  stood  beside  him, 
bending  eagerly  over  the  magic  figures,  thus 
taking  life  upon  the  fossil  in  his  hand. 

"So  ho,  my  boy,"  rapturously  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  "and  who  taught  thee  this,  I  pray 
thee  tell  me,  or  where  didst  thou  obtain  thy 
singular  power  ?" 

Surprised  and  startled  at  the  strange  pres- 

•  A  fiimonB  representation  of  the  Saviour,  in  wood,  exo- 
Cttted  in  the«ixth  ccntttTy,  and  bel!eved,-3Qrith  others,  to 
b«  the  work  of  angels  or  hioiMd^pbits.  ^QOQ IC 
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ence,  and  the  abruptileflB  and  boldneas  of  the 
interrogation^  Ambrogiotto  qoickly  arose  from 
bis  seat  upon  tiie  tnrf  and  faced  the  figure  that 
bad  leaned  above  his  shoulder.  It  was  that  of 
a  man  in  the  meridian  of  life,  graceful  and 
slight  in  limb,  intellectual  in  oonntenance  and 
feature,  and  spmtud  in  bis  whole  bearing->so 
much  so  that  our  youtbM  hero  half  doubted 
whether  it  were  man  or  agel^  even  such  as  be 
had  been  taught  to  believe  had  traced  the 
mighty  figures  which  had  hallowed  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  the  Great,  and  adorned  the  Baslica 
of  St.  Paul.  His  robes  drooped  in  careless 
folds  about  his  person,  falling  around  his  san- 
daled feet,  and  simply  girded  about  his  waist 
with  a  leathern  cincture ;  and  his  unshorn 
locks  and  flowing  beard  made  venerable  bis 
whole  aspect,  even  to  an  unearthliness  that  im- 
pressed and  awed. 

As  their  eyes  met,  "Boy,  I  say,"  repeated 
the  figure,  "  from  what  source  didst  thou  obtain 
this  divine  art,  which  would  register  itself  upon 
so  rude  a  tablet,  and  in  so  obscure  a  place  and 
manner  ?" 

"  I  know  not,"  timidly  replied  Ambrogiotto  ; 
I  am  nothing  but  what  you  see  me — a  poor 
berdman-fl  son,  and  a  simple  tender  of  cattle. 
'Tis  true  I  have  heard  of  old  painters  who  con- 
verse in  beautiful  figures  and  colors,  traced 
upon  wood,  stone,  ivory  or  gold,  and  whose 
ideas  are  not  limited  in  their  expression  to 
senseless  words,  but  which  take  divinest  forms 
and  clothe  themselves  in  beauty  that  no  human 
imagination  can  conceive  or  imitate,  and  no 
human  hand  repeat ;  men  or  angels  whose  Ian- 
^age  is  not  audible  to  the  senses,  but  which, 
more  than  sounds,  strikes  silently  and  power- 
fully to  the  soul.  And  sometimes  as  I  have 
thought  upon  these,  while  lingering  beside  the 
herd,  amid  these  beautiful  slopes  and  majestic 
summits,  I  have  felt  thrills  in  my  heart  and 
leapings  in  my  blood  that  seemed  answering  to 
heavenly  benedictions,  and  whispered  of  the 
path  they  led,  and  teaching  me  that  I,  even  I 
might  follow." 

As  he  concluded  he  bent  bis  eyes  to  the 
ground,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hand,  as 
if  his  utterance  had  been  a  strange  inspiration, 
that  the  will  blushingly  resented. 

"But,  young  boy,"  returned  the  stranger, 
"  dost  thou  dream  how  hard  it  is  to  climb  this 
steep  of  Immortality  that  none  but  genius 
treads,  and  where  even  that  falters  and  iaints 
amid  the  discouragements  and  buffetings  that 
attend  it?" 

"  Nothing  would  seem  hard  or  difficult,  good 
Seignior,"  replied  the  lad,  <•  thai  could  obtain 


for  me  such  a  blessing.  But  hast  thou  heard 
of  one  Cimabiie,  whose  name  is  just  now  ring- 
ing not  only  in  the  capital,  but  tbrottgh  every 
hamlet  and  cottage,  however  obscure,  of  the 
whole  Grand-Duchy  of  Tuscany?  They  say  his 
pictures  are  revelations  of  heavenly  visions  or 
the  tracings  of  an  immortal  pencil,  and  that 
his  whole  air  is  that  of  an  angel  divinely  com- 
missioned. I  would  I  could  see  him,  or  at  least 
obtain  one  glimpse  of  hia  heavenly  oounte- 
nanoe.  Tell  me,  reverend  Seignior,  hast  thou 
heard  of  this  great  Cimabne — ^this  mighty  gen- 
ius so  startling  the  land  ?" 

The  stranger  paused  in  some  confusion  ;  then 
for  a  moment  he  drew  hinvwlf  up  and  rested  on 
his  staff,  still  gazing  alternately  upon  the  face 
of  the  lad  and  the  rude  picture,  the  promise  of 
future  glory,  beneath  his  fingers. 

At  length  he  broke  tiie  silence  that  had  be- 
come prophetic : 

"  What  wouldst  thou  give,  fair  boy,  for  the 
patronage  of  this  famed  artist,  or  for  one  hour's 
sitting  in  his  presence  ?  Dost  think  this  latter 
worth  the  pebble  thou  dost  clasp  in  thy  fingers, 
or  the  former  the  asking  of  thy  father's  con- 
sent?" 

"  Seignior,  these  cattle  that  graze  around  us 
arc  valued  at  more  than  six  hundred  florins  by 
him  who  folds  them,  and  yet  were  they  mine  I 
would  fVeely  yield  them  for  cither  of  the  privi- 
leges thou  namesi  But  I  have  nothing  to  give, 
and  dost  think  it  possible  for  me  ever  thus  to 
obtain  even  the  smallest  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,  my  son,"  replied  the  stranger 
once  more ;  and  then,  turning  aside,  he  solilo- 
quized, "  Fame  comes  thus,  and  the  path  of 
greatness  is  made  immortal  by  the  blessings  of 
such  as  thou.  Give  me  thy  hand,"  he  added, 
turning  again  to  the  lad,  "  and  look  thou  upon 
my  features,  for  /am  CmdbueJ^ 

With  a  bewildered  gaze  Ambrogiotto  stood 
silenced  in  the  presence  of  the  mighty  master. 
All  seemed  floating  and  airy  around  him  while 
he  received  the  hot  pressure  of  his  palnu  At 
length,  recovering  himself.  Be  knelt  upon  the 
earth,  and  touching  his  lips  to  the  hand  he 
pressed,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Great  master,  I  fancied  thy  presence  more 
than  mortal,  and  thy  very  nearness  is  betrayed 
in  the  lines  of  these  simple  characters  here 
traced  before  me.  The  power  is  greater  than  I, 
and  thou  didst  inspire  me  with  the  overshadow- 
ing of  thy  mighty  spirit  Gouldst  thou  give 
me  one  inspiration  more ;  conldst  thou  infuse 
once  again  the  impulse  I  have  here  felt,  I  at 
least  were  worthy  to  become  thy  Mpil,"  replied 
Ambrogiotta  Jigitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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*'Ay,  my  lad!  come,  come,  thou  shalt  be 
this  and  more ;  peradventare,my  master,'^  con* 
claded  Cimabtte  ia  an  undertone  of  enthnBi- 
asm.  '*  Come,  cast  the  pebble  at  thy  feet,  leave 
thy  cattle  to  their  green  herbage,  and  take  me 
to  thy  father's  cottage,  and  we  will  obtain  hie 
consent,  and  then  nil  ia  arranged  for  thy  future 
glory." 

Bewildered  with  joy,  the  yonthflil  artist  led 
the  stranger  to  the  humble  roof  of  the  herds- 
man, inclosed  in  a  thicket  of  fragrant  shrubs 
and  trees  that  lifted  their  graceful  foliage  to 
the  Bofl  breezes  of  that  eastern  clime,  and  from 
which  swayed,  pendant  by  their  brittle  tendrils, 
rkh  Tines  laden  with  fruitage.  A  frugal  repast 
was  prepared  for  the  distinguished  guest,  and 
the  fiither  reluctantly  gave  his  consent  to  the 
departure  of  his  gifted  eon  for  Firenze,  the 
thronged  capital  of  Tuscany,  as  the  pupil  of 
the  immortal  painter. 

It  was  many  years  after  this  eyent  that  the 
renowned  Pontiff,  Boniface  Yin,  being  anxious 
to  obtain  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  for  his 
own  chapel,  visited  the  principal  studios  of  the 
various  cities  of  Italy,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  Florence,  in 
order  to  Judge  of  their  skill  and  ability  in  ref- 
erence to  the  comi>OBition  desired.  Various 
were  the  galleries  he  honored  with  his  pres- 
ence, and  numerous  the  specimens  of  art  in 
these  immmortal  collections  that  he  examined. 
Theophancs  and  Bufialmaco  had  long  ago  re- 
tired from  their  attics,  and  left  their  places  to 
others.  And  even  the  mighty  Cimabue,  the 
divine  author  of  those  deathless  tracings  in  the 
chancel  of  the  Santa  Maria  Novella,  covered 
with  the  renown  of  his  immortal  discoveries, 
dept  ux>on  his  coronals  and  was  no  more.  Yet 
the  glorious  mantle  of  the  great  master  had 
settled  with  a  new  splendor  upon  bis  pupil,  the 
obscure  tdiephcrd  boy  of  Ycspignano,  who  still 
pursued  his  art  in  a  retired  district  of  the  cap- 
itaL  The  name  of  Giotto  now  dwelt  upon 
every  lip,  and  the  pictures  of  his  pencil  were 
deemed  w<Mrthy  to  adorn  chapel  and  cathedral, 
sacristy  and  altar  within  the  gates  of  the  Impe- 
rial City.  Yet  he,  still  bosoming  his  proud 
ideal,  had  never  yet  reached  its  sublime  ulti- 
mate, and  was  thus  amid  his  renown  pining  for 
the  crowning  legacy  to  his  fame. 

The  immaculate  Pontiff,  guided  by  the  splen- 
dor of  his  achievements,  which  he  everywhere 
encountered,  eagerly  sought  his  presence.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  specimens  of  his  art,  with  his 
easel  spread  before  him,  and  the  pallet  in  his 
Ongers,  the  mighty  student  of  the  great  scienoe 
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which  had  been  honored  scarcely  more  by  Zar 
noni  and  Pisano  of  lost  centuries,  than  by  his 
own  achievements,  stood  sublimely  before  him, 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  angelic  in  his 
art,  and  all  unawed  in  the  presenee  of  mitred 
majesty. 

No  dmbarrassed  pause  could  make  awkward 
the  position  of  the  humble  painter,  for  genius 
is  ever  in  regal  garments,  and  arrayed  fit  for 
the  presence  of  King  or  Pontiff. 

Having  gaaed  earnestly  for  a  moment  upon 
the  unfmished  picture  beneath  his  pencil, 

"  Canst  thou,  0,  painter,''  said  his  Holiness, 
^*  in  thy  sublimest  skill  complete  for  me,  ere 
the  return  of  another  Holy-week,  a  picture  of 
the  sanctified  Crucifixion.  It  is  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  holy  altar^in  the  imperial  chapel  of 
Firenze.  Let  it  be  to  the  life— nay,  to  the 
death ;  and  let  its  touches  bear  the  sublime 
agony  of  Jesus  the  Lord,  the  son  of  the  holy 
mother  of  Nazareth ;  and  let  its  coloring  be 
worthy  of  the  fame,  even  such  as  shall  immor- 
talize thine  own  name. 

"How  long,  holy  father,  ere  thy  picture 
should  be  completed  saidstthou?"  inquired  the 
artist,  after  a  pause. 

**£re  another  Passion  Week,  scarce  seven 
months  hence,"  replied  his  Holiness. 

"  And  dost  thou  think  that  thus  I  can  exe- 
cute a  picture,  on  so  sublime  a  sul^ct,  fit  for 
immortality,  or  even  worthy  of  my  name? 
Nay,  most  reverend  father,  not  didst  thou  give 
double  the  limits  of  the  time  could  I  consent. 
Fame  is  not  so  easily  won,  and  a  name  worthy 
to  be  immortal  is  not  purchased  in  the  labor  of 
a  few  fleeting  hour&  To  the  consecration  of 
such  a  work,  and  for  such  an  end,  allow  ma 
three  times  the  number  of  months  and  thus  I 
will  but  reluctantly  attempt  it.'' 

"  I  see,"  said  the  Pontiff,  "  thou  art  worthy 
of  thy  renown  and  of  thy  art.  Three  times, 
then,  be  it,  and  whatever  reward  thou  demand- 
est  shall  be  thine." 

With  this  his  Holiness  departed,  leaving  the 
artist  to  the  contemplation  of  his  undertaking 
and  the  quiet  of  his  labor. 

Many  days  did  Giotto  dream  over  his  con- 
templated work,  resolute  to  achieve  what 
should  be  the  crowning  glory  of  his  genius  in 
the  composition  and  completion  of  his  loftiest 
ideal.  Elated  with  the  thought,  his  hands  were 
eager  for  the  task,  "  for  now,"  thought  he,  "  the 
tender  Margaret,  whoso  love  I  have  so  long 
sought,  will  no  longer  look  with  disdain  upon 
her  poor  artist  lover,  or  her  royal  father  reject 
my  suit.  I  will  at  once  to  the  noble  Petrarch, 
upon  whose  kindness  and  friendship  I  can  c^-e^ 
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rely,  and  secure  bis  manly  aid  in  my  cause. 
But  here  he  comes,  with  his  lofty  brow  and 
peusire  eye,  and  bis  great  poet-soul  swcUing 
his  bosom  that  heaves  to  the  sadness  and  sensi- 
tlveneps  of  love — of  love  blighted  and  disap- 
pointed. Who  so  well  can  sympathise  or  in- 
struct as  he  T" 

Thus  were  the  g^eat  poet  and  the  immortal 
painter  together  and  alone  in  the  silent  studio 
of  the  master-artist  of  Florence. 

"  I  have  now  told  thee,  beloved  friend,"  said 
the  latter,  "  the  whole  subject  of  my  sublimcst 
and  tendcrest  contemplation.  Thinkest  thou 
that  now  I  shall  besaccefsful,  or  that  the  heart 
of  the  great  Tassonf,  the  father  of  Margaret, 
can  be  won  to  ftivor?  I  am  almost  sure  of  the 
maiden's— at  least  I  sometimes  more  than  half 
believe  it — were  but  this  obstacle  of  the  father's 
will  removed,  friend  Petrarch.  I  know  thou 
canst  pity  mo  and  aid  me,  for  the  sorrow  of  thy 
youthful  heart  in  thine  own  unfortunate  pas- 
sion is  the  surest  guaranty." 

''  It  needs  a  cautious  advance,"  sighed  the 
poet.  *«Move  secretly  and  silently  on.  Thy 
bosom  is  too  noble  to  Ihil  in  love  as  in  thy 
art  When  the  great  work  thou  contemplatef-t 
is  achieved,  if  the  proud  Tassoni  remain  un- 
moved, thou  hast  won  the  world  without  him, 
and  thou  needst  not  fear  the  rejection  of  thy 
suit  with  Margaret,  for  ffenna  has  ever  a  magic  in 
its poicer  to  command  love.  [Thus  leading  out  that 
most  beautiful  idea,  which  has  found  other  ex- 
pression in  the  written  language  of  a  great 
modern  poet,  and  which  I  quote  in  the  margin.]* 
Go  on  with  thy  work  in  this  thy  contemplated 
task,  dear  Giotto,  and  twice  crowned  assuredly 
shall  be  thy  labors,  even  with  fame  and  love." 

"As  for  me,"  (for  his  friend  had  indeed, 
though  kindly,  probed  the  festering  wound, 
while  his  poet-heart  broke  forth  in  touching 
tenderness  of  tone,  and  through  the  long  lashes 
of  his  pensive  eye  in  drops  which  he  could 
neither  conceal  or  restrain.)  ''as  for  me, I  must 
love  still — for  I  cannot  conquer  my  passion, 
weakness  though  it  be — ^but  alas !  forever  with- 
out hope !" 

Thus  overcome  with  his  feelings,  did   Pe- 

•  "  There  is  a  certain  charm  aboat  great  Bupcrioritj  of 
lutellect  that  Kinks  Into  deep  afTcctions,  which  a  much 
more  oonstant  and  even  amiability  of  mannen  In  lessor 
men  often  foils  to  reach.  Genias  makes  many  enemies, 
but  it  makes  sure  friends — friends  who  forgive  much,  who 
endure  long,  who  exact  little.  Tliey  partake  of  the  char- 
acter of  disciples  as  well  as  friends,  llicre  lingers  about 
the  human  heart  a  strong  propensity  to  look  upward,  to 
revere.  In  this  inclination  lies  the  source  of  reh'gioa,  of 
loyalty,  and  also  of  the  worship  and  hnmortality  which 
arc  rendered  so  cheerfully  to  the  great  of  old," 

[Bulwer's  "Engeno  Aram." 


trarch  close  the  door  upon  the  art  student,  and 
leave  him  to  his  solitary  labors,  even  as  the 
great  Potentate  had  done  before  him. 

At  length  he  applied  himself  earnestly  to 
his  task,  and  ere  many  weeks  bad  elapsed  the 
groundwork  was  carefully  laid,  and  the  outline 
of  the  sublime  figure,  which  was  to  fill  the 
whole  foreground  in  boldest  accent,  was  al- 
ready faintly  drawn.  His  own  conceptions, 
grand  as  these  were,  seemed  not  vivid  enough 
for  the  picture  that  was  to  shadow  forth  all  the 
attributes  of  the  great  Jehovah,  combined  witii 
the  anguish  of  the  cup  that  might  not  pass 
from  the  mighty  martyr  in  the  excruciating 
death  which  was  the  embodiment  of  all  human 
agony,  and  thus  enable  him  to  partake  of  an 
immortal  renown.  What  was  he  now  to  do? 
Must  this  attempt  of  his  genius  become  a  fail- 
ure T  Must  it  fall  anything  short  of  his  proud- 
est ideal?  Must  the  name  of  Giotto  be  sao- 
rlficed  at  this  crisis  of  his  career,  or  his  fame, 
now  so  gloriously  in  the  ascendant,  become 
obscured  and  sink  behind  the  dim  cloud  that 
hero  threatened  it  ? 

Long  did  he  ponder  over  his  work.  Early 
and  late  did  he  struggle  with  his  task,  giving 
a  touch  here  and  a  line  there,  and  blending 
hue  and  color  with  a  resolution  and  a  power 
scarcely  equaled  in  the  long  ages  since.  And 
yet  his  heart  misgave  him.  Where  was  to  him 
the  divinity  that  had  strengthened  his  earlier 
eflTorts,  and  nerved  hand  and  heart  to  proudest 
success?  Where,  too,  had  flitted  the  sweet 
dreams  of  hope  which  had  stimulated  his  am- 
bition, and  amid  which  he  had  clasped  to  his 
bosom  the  lovely  Margaret  as  his  coveted  bride, 
and  pressed  his  lips  to  hers  in  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  burning  love.  These,  based  one  upon  the 
other,  hod  severally  vanished,  and  he  sat 
brooding  in  despair  over  their  fast  recceding 
shadows. 

There,  upon  the  canvas  before  him,  hung 
extended  the  dim  effigy  of  the  mighty  Saviour 
of  mankind,  passionless  and  dead  as  the  brute 
clay  uninspired  with  the  majestic  and  immortal 
errand  could  render  it.  How  was  it  to  become 
Deified  with  the  God-like  manifestation  and 
completion,  'Mt  is  finished!"  and  rise  to  the 
vividness  of  reality  beneath  his  touch  and  be- 
fore the  world?  In  the  mighty  struggle  of  his 
soul — which  genius  alone  can  comprehend — 
great  drops  of  mist  moistened  his  brow  and 
streamed  through  his  fingers,  upon  which  it 
rested,  from  his  eyes.  "Did  not  my  ma«>ter, 
Cimabuc,  tell  me  it  was  hard  to  cTlmb  the 
steep  of  fame,  and  that  one  must  do  it  with  a 
fettered  soul?"  mused  he.    "How  hard  the 
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trial  then  I  did  not  think  to  prove,  but,  alas ! 
herein  do  I  demonstrate  his  words." 

During  this  painful  pause  in  his  labors  the 
door  eaddenly  opened,  and  a  gladiator,  who  had 
been  a  victor  at  one  of  the  public  scenic  games 
of  Greece,  entered  the  studio.  Observing  the 
artist  in  an  attitude  of  woe,  and  with  all  the 
ontward  signs  of  grief  upon  him,  he  became 
embarrassed  and  waived  his  errand. 

'^Corne  in,  come  in,"  said  the  artist,  as  he 
attempted  to  retreat,  at  the  same  time  wiping 
the*  heavy  moisture  from  bis  eyes  and  brow, 
**  what  wouldst  thou  ?" 

*'I  come,"  hesitated  the  gladiator,  "with 
this  passport  of  fresh  flowers  from — from  the 
lady  of  thy  love,  the  daughter  of  the  great 
Taasoni,  to  entreat  a  favor  in  her  behalf.  Ru- 
mor baa  told  her  that  thou  art  engaged  upon  a 
w<H*k  of  rarest  design,  for  the  holy  chapel  of 
Boniface,  oor  Pope,  and  she  would  that  thou 
W3ulddt  kindly  submit  it  to  her  examination 
before  thou  proceedest  further  in  thy  task." 

Astonished  at  the  nature  of  the  request,  the 
artist  started  to  his  feet,  as  if  new  vigor  had 
in^ired  him.  Then,  suddenly  knitting  his 
brows  to  a  deep  iVown,  he  replied,  "  Go  back 
to  thy  mistress,  man,  with  all  my  thanks  for  her 
complacency  and  condescension,  imd  bear  with 
them  my  refusal  to  her  request  It  cannot  be 
granted  today — my  work  must  first  be  worthy 
of  her  scrutiny.  What  the  morrow  may  do  wc 
will  wait  to  tell ;  and  return  thou  as  soon  as 
thou  hast  delivered  thy  errand.  I  would  a 
question  with  thee,  and  mind  thou  keep  the 
hint  till  thou  retumest." 

Speedily  the  messenger  departed,  and  as 
speedily  returned  to  the  student's  presence. 

*'  And  how  looked  the  maiden,"  demanded 
Giotto,  *^  and  what  said  she  to  thy  message  ?" 

''  Disappointed — disappointed  and  downcast. 
Not  as  thou  didst  not  love  her,  but  as  thou 
respectedst  not  her  request — yet  no  reply  made 
she,"  answered  the  messenger.  Carelessly  toss- 
ing the  flowers  ho  had  snuffed  between  his 
fingers  during  the  absence  of  the  wrestler,  and 
uncovering  the  picture  upon  wfaioh  he  had  been 
laboring,  which,  for  the  time,  he  had  concealed 
from  the  view  of  the  visitor,  he  commenced : 

*'  Thou  seest  this  picture,  man,  before  thee, 
which  I  am  unable  to  complete  till  I  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  craft,  a  living 
model— a  model  if  not  as  sublime  in  all  its 
proportions,  yet  it  must  be  one  as  true  to  all 
suffering  of  which  humanity  is  capable  as  was 
the  God-like  martyr ;  yea,  as  true  as  life  or  death 
can  make  it  I  would  bargain  with  thee  to  be- 
come this  model,  for  I  must  render  the  work 


immortal,  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Giotto,  as  of 
the  sacred  altar  in  the  chapel  of  the  High  Pon- 
tiff Boniface  ;  for  thus  it  is  designed,  as  thOH 
or  thy  mistress  has  already  apprehended." 

With  a  recklessness  common  to  the  age  and 
to  those  of  his  calling  be  simply  inquired, 
**  Wilt  thou  spare  my  life  ?" 

"Aye,  epBxe  it,  but  no  more,"  replied  the 
artist ;  "for  thy  task  will  be  a  difficult  one  to 
perform,  yet  I  will  give  thee  a  hundred  silver 
florins  for  thy  service  of  one  houconly." 

"Be  it  so ;  I  consent,  and  abide  the  conse- 
quences, provided  thou  are  true." 

"  Go  agiun,"  then  said  the  artist,  placing  the 
silver  in  his  eager  palm,  "  and  to-morrow  at  the 
earliest  sun  be  here  for  thy  task.  Fail  not  to  ful- 
fill thy  promise,  or  destruction  will  await  thee." 

Scarcely  comprehending  the  nature  of  his 
bargain,  the  gladiator  immediately  departed, 
and  the  artist  was  busy  till  the  deep  evening 
came  on  in  preparation  for  the  conclusion  of 
his  long  unfinished  work.  Bright  grew  his 
imagination,  more  confident  his  hopes,  and  the 
freshing  garland,  braided  with  rose  and  myrtle, 
seemed  even  now  suspended  above  him  ready 
for  his  brow. 

Scarcely  had  the  morning  sun  tinged  the 
silvered  minarets  of  Florence  ere  the  living 
model  of  the  great  master-piece  of  the  age  stood 
again  in  the  studio  of  the  renowned  painter. 

"Thou  art  he^e,  then,"  said  the  artist. 
"  prompt  to  my  command.  Here  is  the  cross 
and  here  the  cords ;  quick,  let  me  bind  them  to 
thy  feet ;  and  then  give  me  thy  hands,  and  I 
will  complete  the  rest  But  first  let  us  lift  the 
crucifixion  block  to  its  place.  There,  there; 
now  thou  art  bound  hand  and  foot.  Let  the 
cord  pass  around  thy  body— there ;  waste  not 
thy  anguish  yet — there.  Now  let  me  but  press 
a  nail  into  thy  palm." 

Shivering  and  shrinking  at  these  words,  the 
already  suffering  victim  remonstrated  :  "  Thou 
didst  promise  me  life,  powerful  artist" 

"  Yes,  life  I  still  promise  to  t^ee  ;  but  I  must 
see  the  blood — the  agony  in  thy  face — the  an- 
guish through  thy  limbs — ^nay,  thy  whole  body. 
0 1  how  this  ambition  bewilders  me,"  he  re- 
peated to  himself  as  his  bosom  dilated  and 
heaved  with  the  rapture  of  success. 

"  'Tis  enough,"  groaned  the  victim  ;  "I  shall 
not  survive  my  hour,  for  the  blood  runs  hot 
and  fast  firom  my  wounds." 

"  Thou  Shalt,  thou  shalt ;  this  is  my  hour^ 
the  crowning  space  of  time  to  all  my  glory. 
Writhe  on  I— more  pallid  still !— more  agony  I — 
and  the  great  master  seized  his  magic  pencil 
and  touched  the  outlines  before  him.  Presently 
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hue  and  color,  tortare  and  angalBh,  saeh  as  had 
nerer  been  witnesBed  since  that  darkened  noon- 
day upon  Galvaryi  in  the  presence  of  Solyma's 
startled  multitudes,  and  of  the  awakened  dead 
who  stood  in  their  pale  cerements  upon  the 
quaking  earth,  sprung  to  view  beneath  his  pow- 
erful and  shivering  hand. 

Once  more  snatching  a  poinard  from  his 
bosom,  regardless  of  all  save  his  own  antici- 
pated achievement,  he  hurriedly  thrust  it  into 
the  naked  side  of  his  extended  Tictim. 

<<Life,  life ;  thou  didst  promise  me  life,''  im- 
plored the  suffering  man ;  yet  with  closed  lips 
did  the  artist  eagerly  pursue  his  task,  piercing 
deeper  and  deeper  the  bleeding  heart ! 

"  Life,  life,"  still  &intly  gasped  the  dying 
victim.  Then,  in  the  acme  of  mortal  anguish 
and  writhing  in  his  superhuman  torture,  came 
forth  in  sanctified  and  unprofaned  utterance, 
from  the  crowning  agony,  the  hallowed  **  Eloi, 
ElOI,  LAMASABACTdANi"— <'t^t»,^»taAAf."  "  Thy 
work  is  finished,  artist,"  and  the  victim's  heart 
was  silent  forever. 

**  It  is  finished,"  reiterated  the  master,  start- 
ii^  to  his  feet  in  the  madness  of  his  ambition. 
''  It  is  finished,"  and  the  representative  of  the 
dying  agonies  of  the  crucified  Redeemer  stood 
forth  in  never  paralleled  lines  upon  the  fresco ! 
*<  Now  is  it  worthy  of  the  regal  daughter  of  the 
great  Tassoni.  Henceforth  I  am  immortalized, 
and  ages  shall  bend  before  t&e  name  of  Giotto. 
Thus  am  I  acknowledged  of  the  one  I  worship." 

Filled  with  exultation  and  bewildered  with 
his  success,  he  knelt,  and  wept  and  prayed  al- 
ternately before  the  lifeless  figure  upon  the  cru- 
cifix, and  shouted  and  jumped  before  the  picture 
he  had  so  wonderfully  completed. 

In  the  midst  of  his  rapture  and  his  remorse, 
and  with  the  ghastly  figure  of  his  victim  sus- 
pended before  him,  his  friend,  the  youthful  P^ 
trarch,  again  visited  his  studio.  Dropping  on 
his  knees  before  him  as  ha  approached,  in  earn- 
est tones  he  prayed  his  lenience. 

"  Ah,  fHend,^'  said  he,  as  he  oontinued,  ^*  thou 
seest  I  have  completed  my  work ;  yet  at  the 
cost  of  a  human  life.  Still,  is  it  not  a  small 
sacrifice  for  so  rich  a  gain — a  gain  not  only  to 
my  humble  self,  but  to  the  world?  How  else 
are  achievements  and  discoveries  accomplished  ? 
How  else  have  they  been,  in  all  past  time,  in 
the  occult  sciences  and  kindred  arts ;  and  who, 
looking  upon  this  proud  completion  of  an  im- 
mortal task,  shall  dare  condemn  me?"  at  the 
same  time  turning  the  frame,  so  that  the  pic- 
ture, in  its  wondrous  life>liko  distinctness  and 
proportions,  beamed  full  upon  his  friend. 

*'Poor  painter,"  said  the   reverend  poet; 


"  poor  ambition — ^poor  immortality— that  must 
thus  struggle  and  thus  sacrifice  on  its  way  to 
glory  and  success.  And  yet  while  I  pity  I 
scarcely  blame  thee,  for  I  know  the  gnawings 
at  tiie  heart  of  geniufr— nay,  I  know  the  mad- 
ness of  thy  soul  and  would  forgive." 

"  Spoken  like  my  noble  friend,  the  famed, 
immortal  Petrarch,"  ejaculated  Giotto. 

"  The  torture  of  my  own  soul,"  continued 
the  poet,  '*  in  its  ceaseless  longings,  which,  in 
all  their  purity,  are  condemned  as  unworthy — 
longings  for  what  it  can  never  obtain,  which 
not  even  its  divinest  songs  can  win — the  heart 
it  so  tenderly  covets-— instructs  me  well  how  to 
pity  thee." 

0,  love  I  0,  famel  how  do  ye  blindfold  the 
heart  and  make  crime  to  commend  itself  to 
virtue." 

"  Thy  work  is  worthy  of  thee,  beloved  Giot- 
to," agun  he  remarked,  after  a  pause,  '*  but  go 
thou  directly  to  hisHolinesB — ere  thou  hast  even 
seen  the  lovely  daughter  of  Tassoni,  whose 
gentle  bosom  would  receive  a  shock  that  may 
eternally  revolt  her,  should  she  first  become 
acquainted  with  this  act  of  thine — and  of  him 
secure  absolution  for  thy  soul.  Even  bring 
him  hither  that  he  may  understand  the  nature, 
the  deeper  motive  of  thy  deed,  and  he  may 
thus  the  more  readily  forgive.  Peradrenture, 
when  he  shall  learn  of  the  necessity  of  this  act 
of  thine,  he  will  absolve  thee." 

"  Thou  speakest  well,  good  Petrarch.  Thou 
art  ever  kind  in  friendship  and  wise  in  counsel ; 
though  my  years  outnumber  thine,  thou  hast, 
indeed,  a  prophet's  eye.  'Tis  true  the  poet  ts 
the  seer,  call  him  blind  who  may.  I  would,  for 
thy  noble  sake,  that  she  thou  so  passionately 
lovest,  even  as  thou  didst  first  worship  her,  in- 
stead of  thy  God,  in  the  church  at  Avignon, 
were  absolved  firom  the  hated  chain  that  binds 
her,  holding  her  back  from  thee,  as  this  thy 
discourse  aheolves  me  from  the  bondage  of  a 
burdening  sin.    I  will  instantly  to  the  Pontiif." 

At  once  did  the  great  master,  half  humbled 
in  his  heart  to  the  stature  of  a  common  man 
by  the  foul  deed  of  his  ambition,  proceed  to 
the  palace  gate.  Rueful  and  changed  was  his 
countenance,  and  fearful  and  tumultuous  the 
workings  of  his  soul ;  yet  the  divine  spark  of 
genius  looked  out  amid  it  all,  sesretly  and 
alternately  exulting  in  the  power  of  that  sub- 
lime inspiration,  which,  in  the  earlier  time,  was 
often  made  to  sanctity  even  what  otherwise 
were  cruelty  and  crime. 

"  Holy  Pontifi;"  he  exclaimed  as  he  passed 
into  his  imperial  presence,  «*but  little  more 
than  half  the  time  thou  didst  allow  me  is  past. 
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and  yet  I  have  completed  the  task  thou  didst 
asaiga  to  me.  Thy  picture  is  ready  for  the  holy 
altar  which  it  is  to  decorate." 

"  Sayst  thou  so,  artist  7"  returned  his  HolineBS. 

''  Aye,  even  so,  holy  father ;  come  thou  with 
me  and  look  upon  my  work ;  perchance  it  may 
need  further  labor  to  suit  thine  own  hallowed 
conception!.  Gome,  let  me  conduct  thee  to  my 
humble  workshop." 

Together  did  they  stand  before  the  sublime 
embodiment  of  the  agonies  of  the  crucified 
Saviour  in  the  retired  apartment  of  the  artist 
of  Firense. 

'<  What  divinity  is  witiiin  thee,  O I  painter!'' 
exclaimed  his  Holiness,  as  in  the  ravishment  of 
divine  love  be  paused  before  the  picture.  Did 
the  heavenly  martyr  condescend  to  come  down 
to  thee,  as  to  the  nnbelievlng  disciple,  yet  re- 
newing and  repeating  his  agony  as  thou  satst 
at  thy  labor,  that  thou  couldst  accomplish  so 
marvelously  thy  work?  I  am  raptured  with 
the  power  of  thy  pencil  in  this  thy  description. 
It  is  worthy,  worthy  of  the  sacred  altar  of 
Santa  Maria,"  and  he  touched  the  gilded  cross 
upon  his  bosom  and  knelt  before  the  picture  in 
fiUent  awe  and  admiration. 

<<  Wouldst  thou  now,  great  PontifT,  that  I 
should  uncover  to  thee  my  model?"  interro- 
gated the  artist  in  some  trepidation.  **  Not  the 
crucified  Redeemer!  but  behold!  even  this 
ghastly  extended  figure." 

Astonished  at  this,  to  him,  almost  profane 
questioning,  his  Imperial  Highness  lifted  his 
eyes  as  the  covering  fell  from  the  blood-clotten 
figure,  there  cold  and  stiff  in  his  presence. 
Transfixed  with  amasement  for  a  moment,  all 
utterance  was  suspended,  while  the  artist  stood 
nerving  himself  for  his  doom.  At  length  the 
PontifiT  broke  the  painful  silence. 

''  Mad  artist,"  said  he,  **  darest  thou  to  blas- 
pheme and  mock  me  thus?  Dost  think  that 
He  whom  thou  hast  so  divinely  pictured  can 
for^^ve  thee  thy  crime?  Leave  t»  me  thy  pic- 
tare,  bat  thou  art  condemned  ;  thy  death  is 
certain  for  this  foulest  deed.  Not  even  beyond 
to-morrow's  sun  canst  thou  be  spared  thy  doom. 
The  indignation  of  the  whole  capital  will  be 
aroused  against  thee,  nor  sleep  again  till  jus- 
tice be  sated." 

"  I  entreat  thee  for  abeolntioa,  O,  merciful 
Pontiir,"  prayed  the  artist^  bending  before  hhn 
with  trembling  limbs. 

''In  thine  own  blood  be  thy  absolution," 
replied  his  Holinessi  ''  I  have  no  pardon  for 
deeds  like  this.  Thy  blood  must  expiate  thy 
crime." 

''If,"  repeated  the  artist,  emboldened  by  the 


despair  that  now  took  possetsion  of  his  soul, 
"  if,  to  accomplish  a  task  like  this,  the  end  does 
not  justify  the  means,  nor  the  inspiration,  direct 
from  Heaven,  even  as  God  himself  spoke  to 
the  master-builders  of  Jerusalem,  and  led  them 
up  through  blood,  sanctify  them,  then  let  thy 
wrath  &11  upon  me.  But  delay  it,  I  entreat 
of  thee,  for  a  single  lay,  only  while  I  once 
more  take  my  pencil  for  a  perfectiAg  touch 
here  and  there,  that  the  picture  over  which  I 
have  BO  assiduously  labored  may  be  in  all  its 
parts  complete,  and  worthy  not  to  perish  with 
the  artist" 

''  Well,  be  it  so,",  said  the  Pontiff  after  a 
pause,  **  thy  request  is  reasonable,  and  I  graat 
it  But  tbott  must  submit  to  be  guarded  as 
thou  toilept,  for  justice  must  not  be  cheated  of 
its  victim." 

And  thus,  given  up  to  the  cold  somtiny  of 
guarded  men,  eager  for  the  task  of  the  avenger, 
was  seated  again  at  his  toil  the  master  genios 
of  the  ancient  time. 

Having  compounded  his  colors,  he  sat  a  mo- 
ment,  gasing  steadfastly  and  dreamily  upon  the 
representation  before  him.  Then,  turning  to 
the  o£9cer8  around  him,  he  exclaimed,  "  What 
is  this  paltry  addition  to  a  life  like  mine,  which 
numbers  but  a  sun  ?  1  covet  it  not  Existence 
is  not  so  dear  to  me,  but  my  work  shall  perish 
with  me,  nor  live  to  record  my  shame  or  my ' 
wrong."  So  saying  he  passed  the  brush  in  his 
hand  violently  across  the  fresco,  and  literally 
obscured  Hue  whole  picture. 

Immediately  was  the  mitred  Cardinal  sum- 
moned to  the  spot  Deeply  incensed  by  the 
deed,  he  threatened  the  artist  with  the  most 
cruel  death  unless  he  should  paint  another 
picture  equal  in  merit  to  the  one  he  had  so 
wantonly  destroyed.  "A  death  more  cruel 
even,"  said  he,  "  awaits  thee  tiian  that  thou 
didst  devise  for  the  man  who  served  thee  for 
thy  modeL" 

"  Of  what  avail  is  thy  threat,  Pontiff?"  re- 
turned the  painter,  with  proud  indifference, 
**  to  the  man  whom  thou  hast  doomed  to  death 
already?  Deemest  thoa  I  shall  regard  the 
method?" 

"  But  I  can  revoke  the  decree,"  said  the 
Pontiff 

"  Ay,  bat  thoa  canst  not  prevail  apon  mo  to 
trust  thy  verbal  promise.  I  have  grown  prood 
in  my  doom.  Destiny  like  mine  may  humble 
the  common  soul,  but  to  one  like  me  it  bat 
exalts  even  to  defiance.  Gifts  are  divine  and 
give  grandeur  to  the  possessor ;  I  am  already 
lifted  too  high  to  plead  for  life  at  thy  hand%^ 
much  less  for  the  manner  of  my  death."   c :;  "^ 
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**  Presumptuous  and  daring  man,  thy  sins  are 
formidable,"  continued  the  Pontiff  in  stifled  ire, 
'*  but  thy  work  I  would  still  possess ;  I  therefore 
offer  absolution  in  the  full  revocation  of  thy 
doom  and  herewith  affix  my  signet  4o  the 
parchment  Thou  art  absolved  as  thou  con- 
formist to  these  my  exactions  in  the  holy 
presence  of  Christ  and#/he  Father.  Another 
picture  equal  to  the  former  is  the  require- 
ment'' 

"I  accept  thy  conditions,"  answered  the 
painter  exultingly,  and  at  once  with  a  magic 
power  he  repassed  his  hand  over  the  picture, 
concealing  a  moistened  sponge  in  its  clasp, 
and  immediately  the  majestic  and  immaculate 
figure  came  forth  again  in  all  its  original  mag- 
nificence and  sublimity  upon  the  plaster. 

"  Blessings  on  the  divine  painter,''  exclaimed 
his  Holiness,  as  his  eye  again  rested  upon  the 
inimitable  picture.  ''Thou  art  absolved  iVom 
thy  nn,  and  thy  name  shall  become  immortal. 
Ages,  even  as  they  roll  on,  shall  worship  at  the 
riirine  of  thy  genius!" 

"  Even  so,"  proudly  echoed  the  artist,  **  and 
■nch  was  my  heart's  prescience  under  thy  cur^c, 
for  so  did  I  read  my  destiny  in  my  boyhood ; 
and  such,  indeed,  were  the  prophecies  of  youth 
amid  the  humble  valleys  of  Yespignano  j  and 
so,  also,  shall  they  couple  with  it  the  forever 
blessed  name  of  Margaret  Tassoni." 

And  thus  has  it  been  fulfilled,  in  testimony 
of  which  still  lives,  in  worshiped  wonder,  the 
inimitable  "  Navecebla "  beyond  the  walls  of 
distant  Rome,  and  multitudes  who  have  thither 
made  hallowed  pilgrimage  reverently  bend  be- 
fore the  living  iVescoes  of  the  holy  Coronation 
and  the  Burial  of  the  Virgin  on  the  walls  of 
Santa  Croce,  nor  stay  even  until  they  have 
rested  their  staves  beside  the  majestic  figure  of 
St  Francis  at  Asdsi,  while  the  historic  page 
brightens  with  the  luster  of  the  name  of  Am- 
BR0OIO1T0  BxTRDoxE,  the  famed  artist  of  Tus- 
cany. 

Together  umed  in  the  quiet  vale  of  Arqua 
long  reposed  the  ashes  of  the  mighty  poet  of 
Aresszo,  as  in  life  divided  fh>m  the  tender  object 
of  his  affections,  and  those  of  his  painter  friend, 
the  great  artist  of  Firenze,  thus  hallowed  and 
blessed  by  the  sweet  incense  of  reciprocate  love, 
and  commingling  with  the  precious  dust  it  ani- 
mated. While  distant  in  the  Franciscan  church 
of  Avignon  rises  a  splendid  mansoleura  to  the 
memory  of  Laura,  wife  of  Hugo  de  Sade,  the 
ever  honored  and  loved — **  the  light  of  his  life," 
as  his  own  hand  has  recorded  in  the  Yirgil  of 
the  Milan  Ambrosian  Lilyrary — of  Francbsca 
PktrarcaI 


OOD   SEEN    IN    HIS    WORKS. 
BY  xssnnn. 
*•  Look  through  Naturo  up  .to  Nature's  God." 

Wnxx  midnight  o'er  the  tranquil  world 

In  solemn  silence  steals, 
And  the  broad  concare  of  the  skj 

Unnumbered  worlds  reveab— 
When,  scattared  o'er  the  distant  heavvna^ 

Ton  thousand  suns  appear, 
Who  does  not  read  Jehovah's  name 

In  every  rolling  sphere? 
When  morning  from  the  glowing  east 

Looks  forth  with  glances  sweet, 
And  earth  embathed  in  dewy  tears 

His  glad  approach  doth  greet ; 
With  thankful  heart,  refreshed  and  eaha. 

Go  wander  thou  abroad, 
And  like  a  docile  scholar  learn 

A  lesson  of  thy  God. 
Let  everything  of  breathing  lifb 

Tliat  greets  thy  thoughtful  eyo, 
Each  insect  fluttering  on  the  wing, 

Each  bird  that  soars  on  high- 
Each  plant,  each  shrub,  each  lowly  flower. 

Each  waving  ibrest  tree, 
Ekch  leaf  that  decks  the  Summer  bower, 

Alike  thy  teacher  be. 
Go  ask  the  ocean  as  it  heaves 

Its  restless  billows  high, 
Ask  the  hoarse  thunder  as  it  rotla 

In  grandeur  through  the  sky, 
Go  stand  on  Hecla-s  summit  gray. 

And  watch  the  curling  flame. 
And  ask,  for  they  can  well  declare, 

The  greatness  of  His  name. 
Go  where  Niagara's  thunder  tone 

Unceasing  echoes  wakes, 
As  wildly  o'er  the  frownig  ledge 

Its  rushing  torrent  breaks — 
Then  view  the  rainbow's  glowing  arch 

That  sweetly  spans  the  flood — 
And  learn  from  all  thine  eyes  behold 

The  greatness  of  thy  God. 
Learn  from  the  lowliest  flower  that  Uoons; 

Learn  from  the  loftiest  tree, 
Learn  from  the  light- winged  brefso  that  floati» 

In  sweetness  o'er  the  lea, 
Learn  from  the  wild  bird's  plaintive  song. 

Learn  fVom  the  Ineeot's  wing, 
From  Nature  learn,  where'er  thou  art, 

Of  her  CreaHng  King, 


GENTLY   CHECK   A  CHILD. 


Bb  who  checks  a  child  with  terror, 

Stops  Its  pby  and  stills  its  song. 
Not  alone  commits  an  ^rror, 

But  a  grievous  moral  wrong. 
Give  it  play  and  never  fear  It, 

Active  life  is  no  defect ; 
Never,  never  break  its  spirit. 

Curb  it^-only  to  direct 
TTottld  yon  stop  the  flowing  river. 

Thinking  it  would  cease  to  flow  I 
Onward  must  It  flow  forever-^  ^ 

Better  tMcb  it  vlMM  to  r^  O  OQ IC 
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HENRY   J.    RAYMOND. 
EDITOR  OF  THE   NEW  TORE   DAH^T  TTME8. 

The  Daily  Times  is  the  youngest  of  the  New 
Tork  Dailies.  But,  though  young,  it  is  lively 
aud  able  and  enterprising,  and  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing a  commanding  pjosition  in  the  ranks  of  the 
American  Press.  Its  extraordinary  Ruccess  and 
its  increasing  popularity  are  due  to  the  sa- 
gacity and  talent  of  its  rceiponeible  Editor—  the 
■abject  of  the  present  sketch. 

Mr.  Raymond  is  wholly  a  self-made  man  ; 
one  of  those  driving,  enterprising,  quick-witted 
men  who  rarely  fail  in  any  undertaking,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  undertake  only  that 
which  they  know  they  can  accomplish.  Self- 
confidence  and  prudent  foresight  are  indispensa- 
ble conditions  of  success.  With  these,  a  man 
may  do  a  great  deal ;  without  them,  he  is  but  a 
poor  stick.  That  the  Daily  Times  has  been  a 
remarkable  success,  is  a  fact  that  none  ac- 
quainted with  the  newspaper  literature  of  the 
day  will  dipputc,  and  that  the  public  course  of 
its  leading  editor  has  been  aa  able  and  an  hon- 


est one,  none  will  deny.  We  propose  to  tell 
the  story  of  his  life,  as  well  as  it  can  be  done 
in  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal  in  this 
number  of  the  Magazine. 

Henrt  Jar  vis  Ratmond  is  a  native  of  this 
State,  having  been  bom  in  tlie  township  of 
Lima,  Livingston  County,  on  the  24th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1820.  His  early  years  were  passed  upon 
his  father's  farm.  The  circumstances  of  his 
family  were  but  moderate.  The*  boy  owed 
nothing  to  wealth  or  family  favor.  Early 
inured  to  the  labors  of  the  farmer's  outdoor 
life,  taking  such  part  in  the  daily  work  of 
the  form  as  his  strength  permitted,  roaming 
untrammeled  among  the  open  fields  un- 
checked in  physical  or  mental  development 
by  the  artificial,  unnatural  life  of  the  large 
towns,  young  Henry  laid  the  foundation  of 
powers  of  great  endurance,  and,  blessed  by 
nature  with  a  vigorous  constitution,  suffered 
but  little  from  the  ills  to  which  childhood  is 
subject  Of  an  active  disposition,  and  endowed 
with  an  inquiring  mind,  which  insisted  upon 
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know^ing  everything  at  once  and  became  impa- 
tient to  gather  up  wisdom,  he  was  early  sent 
to  school — ^such  schools  as  were  provided  thirty 
years  since  for  the  youth  of  the  rural  districts. 
Presently  he  entered  the  Academy  at  Lima, 
where  at  once  he  became  interested  in  a  full 
course  of  study,  and  pursued  it  with  such  in- 
dustry and  avidity  as  to  earn  the  title  of  the 
best  scholar  in  the  institution.  There  is  occa- 
raonally  a  lad  who  repays  the  attention  be- 
stowed upon  him,  who  will  seek  the  fine  gold 
of  learning  as  fast  as  the  direction  of  the  vein 
is  pointed  out  to  him,  who  permits  no  obstacle 
to  overcome  his  application,  and  to  whom  even 
a  daily  walk  of  four  miles  is  no  bugbear ;  this 
was  young  Raymond's  experience.  Improving 
his  opportunities,  and  neglecting  no  crumb  that 
seemed  to  wait  to  be  gathered  np,  he  con- 
tinued at  this  school  until  he  became  fitted 
for  college.  The  Winter  of  1835-^36  drawing 
on,  he  left  the  Academy  and  began  to  teach, 
taking  charge,  during  that  season,  of  the^dis- 
trict  school  at  Scottsville,  Monroe  County. 
He  was  then  but  sixteen  years  old.  In  the  fol- 
lowing Summer  (August,  1836,)  he  entered  the 
Freshman  class  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
at  Burlington,  and  remained  there  until  he  had 
completed  a  full  college  course,  graduating 
with  honor  in  the  year  1840.  It  is  a  fact  which 
redounds  to  the  honor  of  his  father  that  the 
means  which  enabled  Mr.  Raymond  to  acquire 
a  liberal  education  were  realized  by  a  mortgage 
of  one  thousand  dollars  upon  the  family  home- 
stead. The  son's  earnest  thirst  for  knowledge 
was  not  checked  by  parental  discouragement 
The  father,  far-sighted  and  intelligent,  was  not 
Blow  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  liberal 
culture,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
risk  be  undertook  has  returned  an  abundant 
harvest  The  debt  upon  the  place,  for  incurring 
which  the  father  was  loudly  censured  by  many 
of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  has  long  since 
been  removed  ;  the  son  has  taken  rank  among 
the  leading  men  of  the  time,  and  the  &ther  sur- 
vives to  witness  the  fulfillment  of  his  hopes. 

Leaving  the  University  in  the  Summer  of 
1840,  young  Raymond,  now  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  was  thrown  npon  his  own  resources.  The 
world  was  hia  oyster.  Was  he  to  open  it  with 
pen  or  sword  T  He  cast  about  carefully,  and 
decided  to  push  his  way  to  New  York.  Like  a 
great  many  men  who  have  risen  to  eminence 
here,  he  came  poor,  made  his  bow  humbly,  took 
up  with  such  things  as  offered,  was  not  afraid 
nor  ashamed  to  work,  du/ work,  and  has  worked 
ever  since,  though  bat  a  little  time  at  drudgery. 
He  came  to  the  city  with  the  intention  of 


studying  law,  proposing  to  combine  with 
that  pursuit  the  profit  that  might  be  derived 
from  teaching.  Entering  the  law  office  of  Mr. 
Edward  W.  Marsh,  he  remained  there  for  a  year, 
engaged  in  the  reading  of  the  law,  and  occn- 
pying  the  remainder  of  his  time  by  teaching 
classics  in  a  young  ladies'  seminary  in  the  Fifth 
avenue,  and  by  contributing  literary  articles  to 
the  columns  of  the  New  Yorker — an  enterprise 
some  years  previously  inaugurated  by  Horace 
Greeley.  On  this  paper,  Mr.  Raymond  found 
considerable  employment  It  was  his  first  In- 
troduction to  newspaper  life,  and  it  was  like- 
wise his  first  connection  with  Mr.  Greeley. 
Both  have  taken  very  prominent  positions  in 
the  world  dnce  that  period. 

The  Winter  passed  away  while  Mr.  Raymond 
was  engaged  in  these  occupations.  In  the  Spring 
of  1841  (April  10)  Mr.  Greeley  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune.  It  was 
a  small  and  dingy  sheet,  sharp  enough,  but 
started  on  a  wretched  capital  of  $1,000,  and 
that  borrowed  ;  but  nevertheless,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances of  discouragement,  was  published 
and  lived.  Mr.  Raymond  about  this  time  re- 
ceived an  offer  l^om  the  South  to  take  charge 
of  a  school,  at  the  moderate  salary  of  $400  a 
year ;  but,  at  Mr.  Greeley's  earnest  solicitation, 
accepted  the  same  remuneration  from  him,  and 
entered  at  once  into  the  service  of  the  Daily 
Tribune. 

Here  the  young  man's  newspaper  tact  and 
ability  were  immediately  and  strikingly  appa- 
rent His  readiness  of  apprehension,  fluency 
of  style,  general  information  and  classical  cul- 
ture, rendering  him  perfect  in  all  that  pertained 
to  the  conduct  of  a  paper,  made  his  services  in- 
valuable. He  contrived  to  fill  all  departments 
with  equal  excellence.  His  manual  dexterity, 
good  judgment  and  well-stored  mind  made  him 
a  capital  reporter,  and  he  did  much  of  the  la- 
l)orious  work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  that 
class.  Ho  collated  the  news,  and  dished  it  np 
to  suit  the  palates  of  the  readers  of  the  pa- 
pers. He  wrote  elaborate  literary  reviews.  He 
sketched  scientific  lectures  and  reported  in- 
volved law  cases  ;  and,  in  short,  made  himself 
generally  useful.  We  very  well  remember  a 
story  that  is  told  of  him  in  regard  to  his  early 
experiences  as  a  reporter  for  the  press.  On  ono 
occasion  a  case  of  some  interest  was  to  be  tried 
in  one  of  the  Courts  of  the  city.  Mr.  Greeley, 
however,  thought  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble 
of  reporting  fully.  Mr.  Raymond  thought  dif- 
ferently, excused  himself  fW>m  duty  at  the  office, 
for  a  short  time,  and  went  into  Court  He  was 
a  stripling,  very  modest  and  very  retiring ; 
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ttid  nothing,  but  kept  his  ears  open,  and 
watched  the  progress  of  the  cose,  noting  the 
points  of  counsel  and  keeping  a  vigilant  eye 
upon  both  sides  of  the  controvcrsjr.  The  hour 
was  late  when  the  Court  rose.  The  newspaper 
reporters  unanimously  agreed,  in  a  formal  con- 
saltation,  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  a 
written  report  of  the  day*s  proceedings  in  sea- 
Bon  for  the  next  day's  issue  of  the  papers.  Mr. 
Raymond  sat  quietly  by,  unnoticed.  Nobody 
knew  him  as  a  newspaper  man  ;  nobody  thought 
it  worth  while  to  take  him  into  consaltation. 
They  made  their  arrangements  and  went 
home  happy.  The  thought  struck  Mr.  Ray- 
mond that  this  offered  an  opportunity  to 
display  the  enterprise  of  the  Tribune ;  he  went 
back  to  the  office,  and  told  Greeley  he  could 
write  out  the  report,  if  the  others  could  not ; 
sat  down  with  his  notes,  and  wrote  a  full,  accu- 
rate and  explicit  statement  of  the  case  in  all  its 
bearings ;  sketched  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
pro  and  eon;  noted  the  rulings  of  the  Court,  and 
enabled  the  paper  to  lay  before  its  readers,  at 
the  usual  hour,  in  six  columns,  a  complete 
record  of  the  previous  day's  proceedings.  Afler 
that,  the  newspaper  reporters  acknowledged  the 
yoong  man  as  fully  their  equal,  in  anything  he 
chose  to  undertake. 

When  Dr.  Dionyslus  Lardner  commenced  his 
conrsc  of  popular  lectures  on  Science  and  Art 
in  this  city,  Mr.  Raymond  was  still  attached  to 
the  Tribune.  The  advent  of  a  popular  lecturer 
on  Science  was  then  a  much  more  rare  and 
notable  occurrence  than  it  is  now.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond conceived  the  idea  of  reproducing  these 
lectures,  on  the  morning  after  their  delivery. 
It  was  a  novel  attempt  in  newspaper  labor,  but 
it  was  accomplished  with  great  success.  The 
lectoree  were  subsequently  revised  by  Dr.  Lard- 
ner, and  published  in  book  form.  This  was 
ICr.  Raymond's  first  serious  and  snstained  at- 
tempt at  newspaper  reporting,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  add  that  he  gained  much  reputa- 
tion by  the  admirable  style  of  his  work. 

Unfortunately,  few  good  things  are  destitute 
of  drawbacks.  On  one  dismal,  stormy  evening 
one  of  these  discourses  was  delivered,  and 
young  Raymond  sat  at  his  desk,  soaked  through, 
till  late  into  the  night,  preparing  his  copy  for 
the  press.  He  paid  the  penalty  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  A  burning  fever  confined  him  to 
his  room,  and  for  weeks  he  was  unable  to  leave 
the  house.  At  this  time  he  lodged  in  humble 
quarters,  at  the  comer  of  Tesey  and  Church 
streets,  a  spot  now  occupied  by  a  spacious 
warehouse.  Upon  his  recovery,  he  returned  to 
the  paper,  and  presently  gained  foic  it  a  new  repu- 


tation by  the  publication  of  a  complete  report 
of  a  speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  delivered  at  Boston 
on  the  preceding  day — ^the  report  having  been 
written  out  and  the  type  set  up  in  the  cabin  of 
a  Sound  steamer,  on  the  wicty  to  this  city. 
Many  such  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  man, 
but  these  will  serve  as  indications  of  some  of 
his  peculiar  traitG>-his  quickness  at  seizing 
salient  points,  and  his  wonderful  rapidity  of 
execution.  These,  however,  were  but  a  pmaU 
portion  of  his  labors.  His  literary  efforts  were 
constant  His  general  information  was  turned 
to  useful  account  in  all  departments  of  the 
paper.  He  was  laying  the  foundation  of  a  rep- 
utation which  has  never  suffered  eclipse. 

In  the  year  1843,  a  new  torn  of  fortune 
awaited  him.  A  flattering  offer  from  Colonel 
James  Watson  Webb,  of  the  New  York  Courier 
and  Enquirer,  induced  him  to  dissolve  his  con- 
nection with  the  Tribune.  His  position  was 
now  rendered  more  independent  and  lucrative, 
and  his  field  of  literary  labor  was  further  en- 
larged by  a  confidential  connection  which  he 
had  previously  established,  with  the  house  of 
Harper  Brothers — a  connection  which  was 
uninterruptedly  continued  for  ten  years,  and 
until  some  time  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Daily  Times,  when  the  pressure  of  other  du- 
ties compelled  its  relinquishment.  It  was 
during  Mr.  Raymond's  connection  with  tho 
Courier  that  the  famous  controversy  on  Asso- 
ciation occurred  between  that  paper  and  the 
New  York  Tribune.  The  combatants  were 
Mr.  Raymond  and  Mr.  Greeley.  Mr.  Greeley 
was,  of  course,  the  champion  of  the  new  doc- 
trine—Mr. Raymond  battled  against  it  The 
contest  was  waged  with  some  asperity,  was 
continued  through  many  numbers  of  the  two 
journals,  and  was  finally  published  in  pamphlet 
form  by  the  Haipers.  Very  few  copies  of  tho 
published  letters  of  this  controversy  are  now 
extanty  the  pamphlet  edition  having  been  to- 
tally destroyed  in  the  conflagration  of  Harpers' 
buildings  in  1853.  It  is  conceded  that  in  this 
war  of  words,  Mr.  Raymond  was  more  than  a 
match  for  his  antagonist  His  logic  was  com- 
pact, forcible  and  telling  ;  Mr.  Greeley's  arti- 
cles were  earnest,  honest  and  bitter,  but  loosely 
written  and  not  so  argumentative  as  to  be  con- 
vincing. Association  has  had  its  day,  and  this 
contest  did  much  toward  developing  the  real 
nature  of  that  curious  phase  of  Social  Rcfonn. 

In  the  year,  1849  Mr.  Raymond  entered  upon 
his  political  career.  The  Whigs  of  the  Ninth 
Ward  of  this  city  oflered  him  the  nominatioa 
for  tho  Assembly,  which  he  accepted.  His  op- 
ponent was  Mr.  Potter,  over  whom  he  obtained 
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a  handsome  majoritj.  In  the  Legislataro,  Mr. 
Raymond  immediately  took  a  prominent  po- 
sition. His  talents  as  a  debater  soon  rendered 
him  a  leader  in  the  ranks  of  the  opponents  of 
fdavery  extension,  and  his  parliamentary  tact 
>yas  nnrivaled.  He  was  made  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  the  petition  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Rackett  River,  and  his  elaborate  re- 
port upon  the  history  and  undeveloped  capaci- 
ties of  that  comparatively  unknown  portion  of 
tho  State  brought  him  into  notice  in  a  new  field 
of  research,  and  served  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  wants  of.  Northern  New 
York.  At  the  clo<)0  of  the  session,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond resumed  his  editorial  labors  upon  the 
Courier,  and  during  the  absence  of  Colonel 
Webb  in  Europe,  was  charged  with  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility of  the  conduct  of  that  paper.  About 
this  time,  also,  he  became  interested  in  tho 
ownership  of  the  establishment.  At  the  close 
of  his  legislative  term  he  had  intended  to  re- 
tire from  public  life,  but  the  solicitations  of  his 
political  friends  prevailed  over  his  private 
wishes,  and  bo  was  again  elected  to  the  Assem- 
bly from  the  Seventh  District.  In  that  session 
the  Whigs  had  a  majority  in  the  House.  With 
remarkable  unanimity  they  elevated  Mr.  Ray- 
mond to  the  Speaker^p— a  station  which  he 
filled  with  much  honor  to  himself  and  with 
satisfaction  to  all  pfurties.  His  selection  of 
committees— always  a  task  of  some  delicacy — 
was  accomplished  without  offense.  His  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  parliamentary  rules  ren- 
dered his  decisions  firom  the  Chair  always  accu- 
rate and  ready.  His  self-possession  was  un- 
conquerable ;  his  manners  urbane  \  his  treat- 
ment of  the  minority  eminently  just  and  con- 
eiderate.  Perhaps  no  Speaker  was  ever  more 
generally  popular  than  he. 

During  this  session  Mr.  Raymond  frequntly 
mingled  in  debate.  The  session  was  a  stormy 
one.  The  election  of  a  United  States  Senator — 
the  question  of  slavery — the  Canal  policy  of  the 
State — the  Common  School  System,  were  the 
topics  which  excited  bitter  party  feeling  and 
gave  rise  to  breezy  discussions.  Mr.  Raymond 
was  committed  to  the  policy  of  enlarging  the  ca- 
nals of  the  State  ;  was  an  ardent  friend  of  Free 
Schools;  advised  tho  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lutions, which  finally  passed  the  Legislature,  in 
regard  to  the  Compromise  measures,  and  pro- 
duced a  marked  impression  by  his  written  de- 
cision in  reference  to  the  Sodus  Bay  question. 
Into  the  history  of  these  events  space  does 
not  permit  us  to  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  Mr.  Raymond's  course  was  warmly 
approved  hf  his  coostituenoy.     The  aeasion 


came  to  an  untimely  end  through  the  conduct 
of  a  refractory  Senate.  Thirteen  members 
of  that  body,  opposed  to  the  Canal  Enlarge- 
ment, resigned  their  scats  rather  than  have  the 
act  passed,  and  the  session  was  abruptly  termi- 
nated by  the  want  of  a  quorum  in  the  Upper 
House.  The  Appropriation  and  Supply  bills 
bad  not  yet  been  voted,  and  an  extra  session 
was  rendered  necessary.  The  history  of  these 
transactions,  and  the  reasons  for  calling  the 
extra  scsdon,  were  set  forth  in  an  '^  Address  to 
the  People  of  the  State,"  which  was  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Raymond,  at  the  request  of  the  Whig 
members,  and  published  in  their  name.  The 
session  ended — members  went  to  their  homes — 
the  special  session  was  called  for  the  following 
June.  Before  it  met  Mr.  Raymond  was  on  his 
way  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

During  the  absence  of  Colonel  Webb  in  Eu- 
rope, Mr.  Raymond  officiated  as  the  responsible 
head  of  the  Colonel's  paper.  He  infused  life  into 
the  columns  of  the  sheet,  and  made  it  readable, 
reliable,  and  spicy.  But  the  stand  he  took  in 
reference  to  the  slavery  question — particularly 
as  connected  with  the  choice  of  a  new  United 
States  Senator  fh)m  this  State— failed  to  meet 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which'  Colonel 
Webb  had  thought  proper  to  shape  his  course. 
Tho  Colonel  entertained  a  vehement  desire  to 
run  OB  a  candidate  for  Mr.  Dickinson's  seat 
The  party  then  in  power  declined  to  accept 
him.  His  troubles  reached  their  climax  when 
Mr.  Raymond  flatly  refused  to  use  his  induence 
in  his  behalf,  and  this,  it  is  understood,  was  the 
moving  cause  of  the  personal  difficulties  which 
occurred  between  the  parties,  when  Mr.  Ray- 
mond started  for  Europe,  against  the  command 
of  Colonel  Webb  and  with  the  warning  from 
him  that  ho  should  consider  his  departure  a 
withdrawal  from  the  paper.  Upon  his  return,  in 
August,  he  began  to  cast  about  for  new  engage- 
ments. There  seemed  to  be  one  want  in  New 
York  still  unsatisfied.  The  daily  newspaper 
press  had  yet  one  vacancy.  Between  two  ex- 
tremes lay  an  open  field  that  nobody  had 
occupied.  It  was  a  fresh  and  tempting  field, 
apparently  succulent,  certainly  capacious,  pro- 
mising to  repay  culture.  Mr.  Raymond  resolved 
to  occupy  this.  He  projected  the  establishment 
of  a  new  morning  newspaper— one  which  should 
avoid  the  radicalism  and  violence  which  had 
become  prominent  characteristics  of  the  Trib- 
une, while  it  would  steer  clear  of  the  objec- 
tionable features  which  had  scattered  an  ill 
odor  in  the  Herald's  pathway.  Mr.  Raymond 
conceived  the  idea  of  an  independent  family 
daily,  sufficiently  wide  awake  toxoid  fogr- 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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inn — safflcientlj  conaervative  to  avoid  the  bug- 
bear "  isms" — and  given  up  to  strict  and  un- 
yielding party  influence  only  so  far  as  parties 
represented  principles  and  not  men.  The  rumor 
of  tlua  intention  spread  with  inconceivable 
rapidity.  The  new  paper  needed  no  advertis- 
ing. Everybody  heralded  it,  and  the  Daily 
Times  made  its  bow  on  the  morning  of  Thurs- 
day,  September  18,  1851,  with  as  much  con- 
fidence as  though  it  had  enjoyed  for  years  the 
companionship  of  the  world.  Mr.  Raymond 
had  made  his  financial  arrangements  for  the 
new  enterprise  in  the  city  of  Albany.  Two  of 
the  present  proprietors  of  the  concern  were 
money-brokers  in  that  city — men  of  wealthi 
enterprise  and  great  business  tact,  whose  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Raymond,  cemented  by  years  of 
friendship,  had  impelled  them  to  become  hia 
backers.  The  money  matters  of  the  concern, 
oddly  enough,  were  first  discussed  by  these 
parties  as  they  crossed  the  Hudson  upon  the  ice 
in  front  of  Albany.  The  paper  started  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000.  The  firm  was  announced 
as  Raymond,  Jones  &  Co.  It  was  afterward 
changed  to  Raymond,  Harper  &  Co.;  and  sub- 
sequently to  its  present  title  of  Raymond, 
Wesley  &  Co.  At  the  commencement  the 
Times  was  a  penny  sheet  It  was  changed  at 
the  beginning  of  the-  second  year  into  its  pres- 
ent form,  and  the  price  was  raised  to  two 
cents.  It  now  enjoys  a  daily  circulation  of 
forty  thousand  copies. 

Thus  much  for  the  history  of  this  enterprise. 
We  are  tempted  to  make  an  extract  or  two  from 
Hr.  Raymond's  introductory  article,  written 
live  years  ago,  to  show  the  independent  and 
self-reliant  character  of  the  man.    He  says : 

<*  H  0  publish  to-dajr  the  Bnt  number  of  the  New  York 
JMHy  Timefl,  ani  im  intend  to  iaaue  il  eterjf  morning  (Sun- 
days  excepted) /or  an  indefinite  number  of  yeart  to  come. 
A*  a  newspaper,  presenting  all  the  news  of  the  daj  from 
an  parU  of  the  world,  we  intend  to  make  the  Tlmea  as 
good  as  the  best  of  those  now  issued  in  the  city  of  New 
York ;  and  in  aU  the  higher  utiUties  of  the  proM,  aa  a 
public  instructor  in  all  departments  of  action  and  of 
thought,  we  hope  to  make  it  decidedly  superior  to  existing 
Journals  of  tho  same  class.  «  «  Wo  shall  seek,  in  all 
oar  discussions  and  inculcations,  to  promote  the  beet  in- 
terests of  the  sodety  in  which  wo  live  ;  to  aid  the  ad- 
Taooement  of  all  beneaoent  undertakings,  and  to  promote 
in  erery  way,  and  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  the  wel- 
Ctre  of  our  fellow  men. 

"  Upon  all  topics— political,  social,  moral  and  religions — 
we  intend  that  the  paper  shall  speak  for  itself ;  and  we 
only  ask  that  it  may  be  judged  accordingly.  Wo  shall  be 
comaertaUreitk  all  cases  where  wo  think  qon-Herratism  essen- 
tial to  t])e  public  good,  and  wo  shall  be  radiad  in  every- 
thing which  may  seem  to  us  to  require  radical  treatment 
and  radical  reform.  We  do  not  believe  that  eoayfkb^g  in 
society  is  either  exactly  right  or  exactly  wrong  ;  what  is 
good  we  desire  to  preserve  and  Improve ;  what  is  eril,  to 


"  We  shall  endeavor  so  to  conduct  aU  our  discussions  of 
public  afotrs  as  to  leave  no  one  in  doubt  as  to  tho  princi- 
ples we  enpouse  or  the  moasuros  we  advocate.  And  while 
we  design  to  bo  decided  and  explicit  in  all  our  positions, 
we  shall  at  the  same  time  seek  to  bo  temperato  and  meas- 
ured in  all  our  language.  We  donol  meantovnUc  a$if 
toe  were  in  apanion,  unless  that  shall  really  be  the  ease  ; 
and  wo  shall  make  it  a  point  to  gd  into  a  pamon  a»  rardjf 
atpofsibU.  Tliere  are  very  few  things  in  this  world  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  get  angry  about,  and  they  are  just  the 
things  that  anger  will  not  Improve.  In  controvemles  with 
other  journals,  with  individuals,  or  with  parties,  wo  shall 
eogago  only  when,  in  our  opinion,  some  important  public 
interest  can  bo  promoted  thereby  ;  and  even  then  we  shall 
endeavor  to  rely  more  upon  &{r  argument  than  upon 
misrepresentation  or  abusive  language." 

The  character  of  Mr.  Raymond's  paper  re- 
flects his  own  nature,  and  the  samples  we  give 
will  indicate  the  i>ecullar  characteristics  of 
both. 

The  prominent  position  which  Hr.  Raymond 
again  assumed  in  issuing  a  newspaper  of  his 
own,  rendered  him  the  mark  for  bitter  assaults. 
A  iierce  war  raged  between  the  Courier  and 
the  Times ;  the  Tribune  bore  the  concern  no 
good  will ;  the  Herald  was  savage.  But  Mr. 
Raymond  steered  his  way  cleverly,  and  the 
sharp  corners  of  his  character  cut  cruelly  when 
men  insisted  upon  coming  into  contact  with 
them.  An  opportunity  of  trying  his  mettle 
was  afforded  in  a  marked  way  in  the  Spring  of 
1852.  The  Whig  National  Convention  which 
nominated  General  Scott  for  the  Presidency 
met  at  Baltimore.  Mr.  Raymond  attended  its 
sessions  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  accurate 
reports  of  its  proceedings.  Peculiar  circum- 
stances occurred  which  made  him  a  prominent 
actor  in  the  deliberations  of  the  body.  The 
sudden  illness  of  General  Benjamin  F.  Bruce, 
one  of  the  delegates  ftom  the  Madison  and 
Oswego  District  of  New  York,  comi»e]lod  him 
to  retire  from  the  Convention.  He  requested 
Mr.  Raymond  to  act  as  his  substitute,  and  the 
request  was  complied  with.  The  other  dele- 
gate from  the  district  was  Colonel  Richardson, 
late  Collector  of  Customs  at  Oswego,  now  dead. 
Mr.  Raymond,  as  a  substitute,  had  no  right  to 
vote  unless  he  agreed  with  his  colleague,  but 
claimed  the  right  of  speaking  on  the  issues 
which  were  brought  before  the  Convention. 
He  was  refused  a  hearing.  A  committee  of 
investigation  was  appointed,  which  reported  in 
favor  of  his  admission.  Then,  under  the  lead 
of  K  C.  Cabell,  of  Florida,  the  Southern  dele- 
gates attempted  to  overawe  him,  determined 
that  he  should  not  address  the  body.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond took  the  floor,  and  stood  under  a  perfect 
tempest  of  opposition  until  he  gained  bis  point 
He  spoke  well  and  nobly  for  the  North,  and  his 
strong  and  pungent  sentences  grated  harshly 
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upoQ  Southern  ears.  In  the  Convention  he  ex- 
perienced no  farth^  annoyance. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  agitation  which  fol- 
lowed the  passage  of  the  Nebraska-Kansas  bill, 
the  comparatiye  retirement  into  which  Mr. 
Raymond  had  again  withdrawn  himself  was 
broken.  The  citizens  of  the  district  which  he 
hod  already  twice  represented  in  the  Assembly, 
appointed  him  a  delegate  to  the  Anti-Nebraska 
State  Convention,  which  assembled  at  Saratoga 
in  the  Summer  of  1854.  The  action  of  that 
Convention  was  not  definite.  Much  was  left  to 
be  decided  by  circumstances.  Circumstances 
rendered  necessary  the  calling  of  an  Anti-Ne- 
braska Nominating  Convention.  It  met  at 
Auburn  in  the  Summer  of  1854.  The  regular 
Whig  State  Convention,  however,  had  met 
previously,  and  had  unanimously  nominated 
Mr.  Raymond  for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
State.  The  Anti-Nebraska  Convention  ac- 
cepted this  nomination  as  their  own.  The 
State  Temperance  Convention  assembled  on  the 
following  day,  and  pursued  a  similar  course. 
Strengthened  by  .three  nominations,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond could  not  fail  of  his  election.  He  ran 
fitr  ahead  of  his  ticket,  and  was  elected  by  a 
handsome  minority  over  both  his  Democratic 
and  Know  Nothing  opponents.  The  latter  was 
Gen.  Gustavus  Adolphus  Scroggs.  Assuming 
the  duties  of  his  new  office  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1855,  he  entered  immediately  upon  an 
active  public  life,  and  has  occupied  a  large 
egace  in  public  affairs  since  that  time.  During 
the  recent  political  canvass  Mr.  Raymond 
threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  hard-work- 
ing Republicans,  and  gave  much  of  his  time 
and  rare  talents  for  debate  to  a  vindication  of 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party.  He 
was  a  prime  mover  in  the  organization  of  the 
Free  Soil  element  into  a  systematic  and  pow- 
erful body.  The  elaborate  and  able  Address  to 
the  People,  put  forward  by  the  preliminary  Re- 
publioaa  Convention  held  at  Pittsburgh  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  was  from  his  pen ;  and  he  has  spoken 
and  written  with  equal  earnestness  and  zeal  up 
to  the  very  last  of  the  contest  His  remarkable 
discussion  of  the  isBues  of  the  campaign  with 
the  Hon.  Lucien  B.  Chase  will  still  be  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  the  reader.  Declining  to 
run  as  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  the  State 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  Republicans,  he 
has  virtually  retired  for  the  present  from  pub- 
lic life.  His  term  of  office  expires  with  the 
incoming  of  the  year  1857.  Ho  is  succeeded 
in  the  Lieutenant-Grovemorship  of  the  State  by 
the  Hon.  Henry  R.  Selden,  also  a  Republican. 

In  person,  Mr.  Raymond  is  peihi^w  a  little 


below  the  medium  size.  His  form  is  stout  and 
well  developed ;  his  constitution  vigorous ;  his 
powers  of  endurance  marked.  His  head  indi- 
cates talents  of  no  common  order.  The  reflect- 
ivo  faculties  are  large,  but  the  perceptives  im- 
mense— giving  great  fullness  and  breadth  to 
the  low^  part  of  the  forehead.  His  eye  is  of  a 
dark  blue,  his  glance  piercing.  The  complex- 
ion is  somewhat  dark ;  hair  black  and  straight ; 
whiskers  worn  under  the  chin,  and  not  trimmed 
closely.  The  head  is  very  large,  and  the  brain 
unusually  active.  Of  the  general  conforma- 
tion and  appearance  of  tlie  man,  the  accom- 
panying portrait  conveys  an  accurate  impres- 
sion. In  social  intercourse  Mr.  Raymond  is 
exceedingly  popular.  An  entire  fireedom  from 
superciliousness  or  assumption — a  carefUl  re- 
gard for  the  sensibilities  of  others — great  con- 
versational powers^and  a  well-stored  and  well- 
balanced  mind,  render  him  a  most  agreeable 
companion  ;  while  his  friendships  are  strong 
and  lasting.  Some  part  of  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess in  life  rests  in  his  suasiveness  of  manner. 
Age  has  not  yet  withered  him,  nor  has  ho  dis- 
appeared from  the  stage  of  active  pursuits. 


A    VOICE    FROM    THE   SOUTH. 
TniRo  pAncB. 

Feltx)w-patiions  of  our  patriarchal  institu- 
tion, once  more  I  address  you,  in  the  language 
of  earnest  but  kindly  admonition.  The  present 
is  a  favorable  moment  to  take  an  observation 
and  accurately  ascertain  our  pontion.  The 
Presidential  crisis  has  passed,  the  violence  of 
excitement  has  abated,  and  at  least  a  temporary 
calm  rests  on  the  surface  of  the  popular  ele- 
ments. Contrary  to  our  anticipations,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan is  elected  President  This  event  is 
highly  auspicious  to  our  interests,  if  met  in  the 
right  spirit,  and  made  the  fit  occasion  for 
a  conciliatory  course  of  action  toward  our 
Northern  fellow-citizens.  Moderating  our  pro- 
tensions  to  our  comparative  numerical  import- 
ance, we  can,  without  humiliation,  and  in 
perfect  consistency  with  our  true  dignity, 
restore  the  harmony  of  the  political  fabric  and 
secure  to  ourselves  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  our  constitutional  rights.  Honorable  con- 
ciliation is  now  in  our  power. 

Our  government  is  a  republic,  and  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  omnipotent ;  any  attempt  to 
silence  it  by  clamorous  objurgation,  or  to  resist 
it,  either  by  artifice  or  force,  is  a  resort  to 
temporary  expedients  which,  like  obstructions 
in  the  current  of  a  river,  tend  to  increase  Its 
violence  and  strength,  till  the  accumulating 
force  overbears  all  resistance,  and  sweeps  raptp 
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idly  onward,  with  a  wider  and  deeper  devas- 
tation. 

▲  true  interpretation  of  the  popular  expree- 
sion  in  the  late  election,  in  connection  with  its 
antecedents  for  the  last  twenty  years,  discloses 
elearly  oar  perllons  position.  Mr.  Buchanan  is 
elected  President  by  little  more  than  one  third 
of  the  popular  vote  of  the  nation,  and  on  the 
great  iasae  of  slayery  extension,  which  secured 
him  almost  the  entire  electoral  vote  of  the 
South,  he  represents  no  part  of  tiie  free  States. 
His  intrepid  supporters  there  adroitly  ruled 
that  question  out  of  the  canvasr,  and  sustained 
their  candidate  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
strongly  in  ftkvor  of  free  Territories,  and  in 
that  particular  was  the  most  reliable  candidate 
for  the  North.  With  this  cry,  and  the  Demo- 
oratio  ''  Slogan"  to  help  him,  he  has  carried  a 
fetw  Northern  rotes,  and  is,  auspiciously  for  us, 
elected  President  I  say  ''auspiciously,''  be- 
oanse  we  are  placed  in  a  position  where  we  can 
gracefully  concede  to  the  popular  will,  rees- 
tablish the  public  tranquility,  and  rescue  our 
reputation  from  the  odious  imputations  to 
which  we  are  exposed.  * 

But  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  may  prove 
the  most  calamitous  event  in  our' history. 
Should  we  fail  to  understand  its  true  import, 
and  stolidly  attempt  to  maintain  a  position 
which  has  already  proved  calamitous,  or  should 
we,  still  more  absurdly,  recognize  it  as  an  in- 
dorsement of  our  past  course  and  an  approval 
of  our  abused  institution,  and  be  thereby  en- 
couraged to*adopt  a  still  more  aggressive 
course,  then  will  the  fruit  of  victory  turn  to 
aahes  in  our  embrace.  We  shall  strengthen 
the  position  of  our  adversaries,  by  combining 
against  us  the  physical  power  and  exasperated 
sentiment  of  the  entire  North. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  popular 
feeling  of  the  North  is  strongly  against  uch—is 
becoming  every  day  more  intense — is  accumu- 
lating strength  and  volume,  and,  unless  soothed 
by  conciliation  and  concession,  will  soon  over- 
leap all  barriers  and  sweep  away  every  vestige 
of  our  chosen  institution,  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  content  to  restrain  within -such 
limits  as  seemed  to  them  in  accordance  with 
their  obligations  as  members  of  the  confede- 
racy. Our  patriarchal  institution,  so  conven- 
ient to  the  master  and  so  beneficent  to  the 
servUe  race,  is  in  danger.  Whether  justly  or 
mgustly,  we  are  considered  the  aggressors,  and 
•o  long  as  we  persistently  occupy  our  present 
position,  will  the  tide  of  popular  fury  continue 
to  surge,  pouring  in  among  us  its  malarious 
froth,'  tainting  onr  bondmen,  infecting  our  free 


laborers,  disturbing  the  public  tranquility,  en- 
dangering our  lives  and  tending  to  a  catas- 
trophe too  appaling  to  contemplate. 

Our  Yankee  fellow-citizens  of  the  North 
are  proverbially  a  shrewd,  phlegmatic  race, 
largely  interested  in  commercial  transactions, 
and  influenced  by  calculations  of  profit  and 
loss.  Indignities  and  reproaches  are  endured 
with  philosophic  composure,  so  that  the  balance 
stands  right  on  the  ledger.  The  material  dollar 
preponderates  in  the  balance  against  an  indefi- 
nite amount  of  political  abstractions  and  sec- 
tional adjustments.  They  may  be  justly  desig- 
nated as  rapacious,  and,  perhaps,  mercenary,  but 
fanaticism  is  no  ingredient  of  their  character. 
Whoever  supposea  it  a  peculiarity  oi  the 
Yankee  to  act  from  sudden  impulse  regardless 
of  consequences,  misinterprets  his  acts  and  will 
be  likely  to  find  himself  circumvented  by  his 
keen  and  calculating  sagacity.  Fanaticism  is 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  finnness  of 
purpose  and  unyielding  perseverance  that 
mark  his  history  from  the  first  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  and  have  garnered  from  a  sterile  soil 
the  appliances  of  civilzation,  comfort,  luxury 
and  wealth.  Cautious  in  forming  their  opinions, 
and  still  more  reluctant  in  adopting  a  corres- 
ponding course  of  action  where  temporary 
interest  intervenes,  when  forced  to  assume  an 
antagonistic  position  they  are  firm  as  the  granite 
of  their  own  mountains,  and  remorseless  as 
time.  If  we  are  to  push  our  aggressions,  "  to 
the  bitter  end,"  it  is  well  to  estimate  aright 
the  calliber  of  the  foe  we  are  to  encounter, 
and  anticipate  the  consequences  of  the  struggle. 

Brethren  of  the  South,  a  crisis  is  upon  us. 
That  the  North  will  not  at  the  present  time 
submit  to  the  further  extension  of  slavery,  is  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Their  ability  to  offer 
eflbctnal  resistance  is  evident  from  their  nu- 
merical force  and  resources.  And  their  deter- 
mination so  to  do  is  apparent  from  their  prea- 
ent  position  and  past  history.  The  sympathies 
of  the  incoming  Administration,  on  which  we 
have  a  right  to  count,  will  avail  us  nothing. 
Hostile  collisions  and  military  forays  will  only 
prejudice  our  cause.  On  this  point  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  two  years  is  an  ominous  lesson. 
A  like  period  of  similar  irritation  will  bring 
upon  our  isolated  and  defenseless  plantations 
legions  of  armed  invaders  with  proclamations 
of  freedom  to  our  bondmen.  To  this  complex- 
ion it  must  come,  and  the  President,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  popular  will,  is  as  powerless  as 
Sampson  in  the  lap  of  Delilah. 

A  crisis  is  upon  us.  The  issues  upon  which 
our  incoming  President  has  been  elected,  bind 
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him  to  a  rigid  proeecution  of  tiie  policy  of  bis 
predecessor.  Such  a  policy  will  be  equally 
fatal  to  tts  and  to  the  success  of  his  Adminis- 
tration. A  contrary  policy,  except  by  a  pre- 
concerted understanding  with  the  South,  will 
place  him  in  the  position  of  a  President  for- 
feiting the  support  of  his  own  party,  while  his 
opponents  are  compactly  banded  against  him. 
Prompt  and  genial  action  on  our  part  is  the 
only  means  by  wich  we  can  be  saved  from  im- 
pending fate,  and  the  Presidential  incumbent 
relieved  f^om  an  incubus  that  must  otherwise 
be  calamitous  both  to  his  administration  and 
the  South. 

Are  our  leaders  men  equal  to  the  emergency  ? 
Have  they  the  sagacity  to  comprehend  the 
true  position  of  the  South,  and  the  intrepidity 
to  occupy  it  ?  Have  we  sufficient  magnanimity 
to  sink  our  sectional  jealousies  and  special  in- 
terests, and  with  a  truly  Catholic  nationality, 
cooperate  with  Mr.  Buchanan  in  restoring  the 
harmonious  action  of  our  political  system? 
Such  a  consummation  would  make  him  more 
deservedly  renowned  as  a  civilian  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  and  would  not  only  relieve  as 
from  impending  perils,  but  in  all  future  time 
would  give  us  the  vantage  ground  against 
whatever  adversaries  we  might  bo  called  to 
encounter.  Occupying  so  proud  a  position, 
fortified  both  by  valor  and  magnanimity,  the 
combined  clamor  of  the  world  cannot  dislodge 
as. 

Men  and  brethren,  a  crisis  is  upon  us.  Shall 
we  meet  it  boldly  and  sagaciously  like  men, 
control  its  issues,  and  give  form  and  direction 
to  its  events?  Or  shall  we  obstinately  oppose 
the  laws  of  stern  necessity,  and  allow  ourselves 
to  be  crushed  beneatt  her  iron  heel?  Under 
the  circumstances  that  surround  us,  our  servile 
institution  is  already  extended  to  the  utmost 
tenuity  consistent  with  its  security.  A  pru- 
dent regard  for  our  own  safety  requires  that 
we  treat  with  becoming  deference  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  the  world.  In  our  diplo- 
matic intercourse  we  are  subject  to  the  com- 
mon law  of  nations,  and  in  our  domestic 
arrangements  we  cannot  afford  to  manifest 
contempt  for  the  settled  convictions  of  man- 
kind. However  sternly  and  effectually  we  may 
claim  to  be  tolerated  in  the  eigoyment  of  our 
own  domestic  instituUon  within  our  clearly 
established  domain,  our  efforts  to  extend  its 
limits  are  considered  at  war  against  morality, 
against  Christianity,  against  humanity  itself. 
However  unpleasant  or  unreasonable  these 
facts,  they  are  solemn  verities,  and  it  is  not 
safe  to  ignore  them. 


In  this  struggle  we  are  weakening  our  own 
defenses,  opposing  ourselves  to  the  incursions 
of  the  enemy,  and  desperately  sacrificing  a  se- 
cure interest  in  the  hazardous  chance  of  an  im- 
practicable acquisition.  We  are  laboring  to 
disperse  still  wider  our  scattered  population, 
while  immigrants  from  the  North  and  from  Eu- 
rope, with  ungenial  prepossessions,  are  rapidly 
filling  up  our  attenuated  ranks.  Ere  long  we . 
shall  feel  their  power  in  the  gradual  disregard 
of  those  observances  which,  outside  of  legal 
enactments,  we  have  found  essential  to  our 
safety,  and  finally  in  an  open  disruption,  either 
peaceful  or  violent,  of  our  law  of  servitude. 

Our  danger  is  imminent  While  we  are  com- 
plaisantly  discussing  the  constructioiv  of  an  ad- 
ditional kitchen  to  our  domicil,  to  shelter  a 
few  extra  servants,  the  main  edifice  is  on  fire 
and  the  entire  household  exposed  to  the  confla- 
gration. Men,  to  the  rescue !  Let  the  cry  go 
across  the  plains  from  plantation  to  plantation, 
and  reecho  from  city  and  town  till  all  our 
friends  shall  rally  to  the  rescue  1  Let  no  lag- 
gard sleep  while  his  neighbor's  house  is  in 
flames,  and  ifienacing  destruction  to  his  own. 
A  storm  lowers  in  the  horizon !  The  elements 
grow  livid  with  portents  of  unwonted  commo- 
tion! We  are  on  a  lea-shore,  with  breakers 
ahead  and  icebergs  to  the  windward  1  Our  frail 
bark  shakes  in  all  her  timbers,  and  opens  yawn- 
ing seams  I  Men,  stand  by  for  action !  ply  the 
pumps  I  man  the  yards!  hard  up  the  helm! 
get  out  the  life-boat  I  Bear  a  hand  bravely,  or 
all  is  lost  1  Where  is  the  shameless  drone  who 
in  such  an  hour  would  claim  his  watch  below  7 

No  less  recreant  to  his  trust,  and  no  less  a 
dishonor  to  his  manhood,  is  that  Southern 
statesman  who  surveys  intelligently  the  present 
political  horizon,  and  quietly  folds  his  hands 
without  sending  forth  a  note  of  alarm  and  call- 
ing all  hands  to  anticipate  the  coming,  shock, 
and  avert,  if  possible,  its  portentous  results. 
Except  wisdom  guide  the  helm  the  days  of  our 
patriarchal  institution  are  numbered. 

These  earnest  admonitions  are  not  the  gloomy 
forebodings  of  timorous  apprehension.  They 
ara  cool  philosophic  deductions  from  untoward 
facts,  which  it  were  unwise  and  perilous  to  dis- 
regard. The  religious  conscience,  the  patriotic 
sentiment  and  the  business  instincts  of  the  en- 
tire North  are  combined  against  us  on  this  sab- 
ject,  sustained  by  the  sympathies  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  civilized  world.  Prudential  consid- 
erations alone  have  thus  far  restrained  the 
swelling  tide  of  popular  fury  which  must  ere 
long  break  through  all  impediments  and  sweep 
over  OS  with  a  besom  of  destmctio^QQQTp 
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We  are  raising  funds  and  sending  forward 
conscripts  to  Kansas  to  fight  against  what  T  A 
few  isolated  settlers  on  the  frontier?  Is  such 
the  enemy  we  have  encountered  for  the  last 
year,  which  has  met  every  succeeding  invasion 
with  more  determined  resistance,  and  which 
every  recurring  month  lowers  upon  us  with 
more  defiant  aspect  7  Have  a  feehle  agricul- 
tdral  peasantry  grown  strong  in  the  presence 
of  marauding  forays  sustained  by  the  civil  and 
military  power  of  the  nation  ?  Let  ns  no  longer 
deceive  ourselves  I  We  are  mailing  war  against 
the  civilized  world  I  If  our  enemy  have  sent 
forward  but  a  small  force  as  their  representa- 
tives on  the  battle-fields  of  Kansas,  it  was  be- 
cause a  more  numerous  array  was  not  needed. 
Were  we  to  enroll  every  able-bodied  man  with- 
.  In  our  limits,  and  convert  our  entire  capital 
into  subsidies  and  munitions  of  war,  and  mar- 
shal them  for  liattle  in  Kansas,  we  should  there 
meet  au  opposing  host  by  whose  valor  we 
could  only  aspire  to  be  ingloriously  vanquished. 
Could  we  to-day  consign  to  his  grave  every 
enemy  now  on  the  plains  of  Kansas,  a  single 
year  would  not  only  find  that  Territory  in  full 
possession  of  our  enemies,  but  would  find  us  a 
subjugated  people,  humbly  retaining  such  fran- 
chises only  as  ouV  imperious  masters  should 
graciously  deign  to  concede  to  our  supple  en- 
treaties. Kansas  will  be  a  free  State.  Whether 
we  ourselves  shall  longer  continue  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  patriarchal  institution  is  the  only 
practical  question  now  depending  upon  our  de- 
cision, and  while  we  hesitate  it  may  drift  be- 
yond our  jurisdictipn,  to  be  decided  by  the  ar- 
bitrament of  the  sword.  Such  is  the  determi- 
nation of  our  enemies,  and  such  is  their  ability 
to  enforce  their  decision.  It  is  better  to  bow 
gracefully  to  the  storm  than  be  made  the  sport 
of  its  ruthless  violence. 
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Aunt  Luct  was  one  of  the  most  kind-hearted, 
best-disposed  and  good-natured  old  souls  in  the 
world  ;  and,  although  her  foibles  were  well 
known,  everybody  spoke  of  her  good  deeds — 
for  the  former  sprang  from  a  little  weakness, 
and  the  latter  were  the  fruits  of  a  mind  well 
disposed,  and  filled  up  with  a  love  of  the  Chris- 
tian virtues.  The  weakness  referred  to  was  a 
love  of  gossip.  Her  friends,  however,  tried  to 
pardon  this  \  and,  while  they  were  inclined  to 
forget  her  tattlin'g,  they  were  not  unmindful 
of  the  praise  duo  to  her  for  her  works  of  love 
and  charity. 


But  of  a  truth,  Aunt  Lucy  was  forever  med- 
dling with  that  which  did  not  concern  her,  and 
the  lees  occasion  there  was  for  getting  excited 
the  more  excited  she  generally  became,  so  that, 
in  fact,  her  nerves  were  always  highly  strung, 
and  those  of  her  friends  were  at  times  equally 
taxed  by  her  eccentricities. 

We  may  as  well  acknowledge  the  corn  at 
once:  Aunt  Lucy  was  an  old  maid — an  old 
maid  from  principle.  In  her  youthfnl  days  she 
had  loved  long  and  well,  but  death  claimed  the 
one  who  had  won  her  young  affections,  and  the 
shock  completely  prostrated  both  her  mind  and 
body.  In  time  the  latter  regained  its  wonted 
energy,  but  for  many  years  the  former  was  but 
a  wreck ;  it  was  only  after  the  most  patient 
care  and  watchful  tenderness  on  the  part  of 
friends  that  reason  was  at  length  restored  to  its 
throne  ;  and,  although  it  appeared  as  vigorous 
as  ever,  those  who  knew  her  best  could  easily 
trace  her  excitable  feelings  to  the  shock  her 
nervous  system  had  received  in  early  life. 

Whether  the  impression  received  at  that  time 
inclined  Aunt  Lucy  to  prefer  the  sick-room  and 
the  bed  of  death  to  all  other  scenes,  we  never 
could  learn ;  but  certain  it  is,  her  happiest  mo- 
ments were  those  devoted  to  the  one,  and  she 
never  failed  to  visit  the  other,  if  she  could  do 
so  with  propriety.  Her  mind  evidently  in- 
clined to  the  contemplation  of  that  great  mys- 
tery—the separation  of  the  body  and  the  soul ; 
and  many  a  long  and  weary  hour  did  she  re- 
main by  the  couch  of  pale  and  emaciated  suf- 
ferers, whose  names  she  scarcely  knew,  pouring 
into  a  wounded  heart  the  words  of  truth  and 
light  that  the  spirit  craves  when  struggling  to 
be  free  from  its  earthly  trammels. 

And  the  poor,  too,  claitned  no  small  share  of 
her  attention.  She  had  known  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  wealth,  for  in  early  life  all 
her  wishes  had  been  gratified  as  soon  as  ex- 
pressed ;  but  with  the  changes  of  years  came  a 
change  of  fortune,  till,  one  loss  following  an- 
other, she  was  at  last  reduced  to  a  small  annu- 
ity, that  barely  sufficed  to  supply  her  with  the 
necessaries  of  lifei  But  the  heart  that  could 
sympathize  with  the  distressed  could  magnify 
this  pittance  into  a  sum  exceeding  all  her 
wants,  and  she  never  ceased  to  part  with  every 
copper  that  could  possibly  be  spared,  so  long 
as  she  knew  that  others  had  even  less  than  had 
fallen  to  her  lot 

And  thus  fbr  years  Aunt  Lucy  lived  in 
the  little  village  of  Elmwood  ;  always  doing 
good  and  always  making  her  friends  laugh  at 
her  odd  conceits,  such  as  ordering  a  carriage 
at  five  different  stables  to  take  her  to  the  boa* 
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on  the  following  daj,  when  tibout  to  pay  a  visit 
to  her  friends  at  Rocky  Cove — ^fearing,  as  she 
said  when  &he  entered  the  honse,  that  ahe  might 
be  forgotten,  and  boasting  that  she  had  reached 
a  time  of  life  when  she  saw  the  wisdom  of  hav- 
ing more  than  one  string  to  her  bow.  And  five 
she  had  on  this  occasion,  for  at  the  appointed 
time  one  carriage  after  another  drove  np  to 
the  door,  till  the  whole  number  formed  a  line 
in  front  of  the  house.  Of  course  the  first  two 
or  three  that  arrived  were  disposed  to  be  quar- 
relsome, but  when  the  others  arrived,  and  they 
all  understood  the  thing,  the  joke  was  relished 
mightily,  and  it  was  decided  to  take  her  to  the 
boat  in  state.  This  settled,  they  were  very  at- 
tentive when  she  appeared.  Into  the  first  car- 
riage she  was  hurried ;  the  second  took  her 
trunk,  the  third  her  bandbox  and  shawl,  and 
the  others  followed  on  in  line ;  and  thus  she 
went  to  the  boat  at  the  other  end  of  the  vil- 
lage in  a  manner  that  must  have  forcibly  re- 
minded her  of  the  funerals  she  was  so  much  in 
the  habit  of  attending. 

With  80  many  to  look  after  her  baggage  it  is 
not  likely  that  she  lost  anything  on  that  occa- 
sion, bat  usually  she  never  went  out  without 
returning  minus  a  glove,  a  collar,  or  some 
other  small  article  of  dress ;  and  as  for  vails 
and  handkerchief,  these  articles,  like  sugar  in 
her  grocer's  bill,  (for  she  had  a  sweet  tooth,) 
made  no  small  show  in  her  yearly  account  at 
the  merccr-s.  The  fact  is,  her  mind  was  always 
in  a  whirl.  She  never  went  out  but  that  she 
had  half  the  village  to  visit,  and  never  left 
home  for  a  day  but  that  she  must  run  round 
for  an  honr  or  two,  just  before  the  boat  started, 
feeling,  as  she  described  the  sensation,  a  desire 
to  see  this  one  and  that  one  before  she  left ; 
but  in  reality,  though  Aunt  Lucy  did  not  view 
it  in  that  light,  she  wanted  to  lay  in  a  good 
stock  of  news  to  retail  to  the  friends  she  was 
about  to  visit — ^and  so  she  was  always  behind- 
hand, and  frequently  was  left  when  most  she 
desired  to  go. 

At  the  convocation  of  the  church  Aunt  Lucy 
was  always  conspicuous,  for  she  had  a  truly 
Christian  heart,  and  any  gathering  of  minis- 
ters was  to  her  a  season  of  real  eryoyment 
The  society  of  ministers  had  for  her  a  peculiar 
oharm,  and  with  them  she  could  talk  and  fan 
herself  into  a  regular  excitement  She  loved 
to  get  one  of  their  number,  particularly  a 
young,  unmarried  one  of  real  promise,  into 
some  quiet  corner,  and  talk/ftrith  him  by  the 
hour ;  and  if  he  proved  a  good  listener,  he 
soon  became  acquainted  with  all  the  peculiari- 
ties of  her  fHends  and  acqualntaooes,  and  par- 


ticularly of  the  Dorcas  and  other  charitable 
societies  of  her  native  place. 

But  the  time  at  last  came  to  test  all  Aunt 
Lucy's  conversational  powers,  and  that  was 
the  engagement  of  one  of  her  nieces,  for  she 
had  two,  as  sweet  and  pretty  girls  as  ever 
cheered  a  mother's  heart  The  eldest,  Julia, 
had  been  on  a  visit  to  an  intimate  friend's 
house  in  Oailand,  and  after  months  of  absence 
she  returned  full  of  spirits,  and  with  eyes  all 
twinkling  with  mirth  and  pleasure.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  she  could  long  keep  tbo 
secret  that  filled  all  her  thoughts  by  day  and 
largely  shared  in  her  dreams  by  night;  and 
so,  after  one  or  two  letters  in  a  strange  hand 
had  been  received,  she  blushingly  handed  one 
to  her  mother  to  read,  and  abruptly  left  the 
room.  The  contents  caused  not  a  little  excite% 
ment  among  the  more  quiet  members  of  the 
family,  but  when  the  news  reached  Aant  Lacy 
she  was  almost  beside  herself  with  joy  and  sor- 
prise,  and  forthwith  she  donned  her  shawl  and 
hat  to  make  it  more  widely  known ;  not  that 
she  deliberately  started  out  oi^  any  such  mis- 
sion, but  only  to  confide  the  secret  to  her  inti- 
mate friends.  And  so  oat  she  went,  stopping 
here  and  there  to  call,  and  always  ending  by 
divulging  that  which  she  bad  most  at  heart ; 
and  thus,  in  less  time  than  the  crier  coald  have 
spread  the  news,  it  was  known  all  over  Elm- 
wood  that  Julia  Thornton  was  shortly  to  marry 
Stewart  Graham,  of  Oatland. 

This  work  performed  most  faithfully,  Aunt 
Lucy  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  for- 
ward to  Stewart's  visit,  and  daily  she  ques- 
tioned Julia,  hoping  thereby  to  hurry  the  mo- 
ment ;  or,  at  least,  to  keep  alive  her  curiosity. 
But  Julia  had  better,  a  thousand  times,  have 
kept  her  secret  to  herself,  even  at  the  risk  of 
offending  her  aunt,  who,  with  all  her  good  • 
qualities,  had  spoiled  many  a  well-arranged 
plan,  devised  for  the  happiness  of  others,  by 
her  oflSciousness,  and  such  was  to  be  the  result 
of  her  meddlesome  disposition  in  the  present 
case. 

Winter  passed  away,  and  Spring  had  opened 
and  blossomed  into  Summer,  when  a  letter  an- 
nounced that  the  following  day  would  see  Mr. 
Graham  in  Elmwood,  and  all  were  in  a  flutter 
but  Julia,  who  was  too  happy  to  allow  anything 
to  excite  her.  As  for  Aunt  Lucy,  she  was 
everywhere,  advising  her  friends  that  her  future 
nephew  was  expected  shortly  to  arrive,  and 
that  she  was  dying  to  shake  hands  with  sach 
an  estimable  young  man.  A  new  cap  was  oz^ 
dered  (a  great  event  in  her  life,  for  all  her  spare 
change  she  deen^ed  thrown  away  if  not  deVotcd 
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to  the  wants  of  the  poor).  Well,  the  time  at 
length  rolled  aroond,  and  the  stage  rambled 
into  the  Tillage  and  drore  up  to  the  steps  of 
tiie  hm,  where  a  young  man  got  out  and  vrsm 
soon  located  in  a  snng  room,  where  he  removed 
Ike  dost  of  travel  and  prepared  himself  to  ap- 
pear Jbefore  the  friends  he  had  come  to  visit. 
Ffdlowing  the  directions  of  the  landlord,  who 
knew  well  enough  what  was  in  the  wind,  he 
soon  reached  Mosshank  Cottage,  where  he  was 
odiered  in  by  a  email  servant  girl,  to  find  Julia 
all  smiles  and  blushes,  ready  to  receive  him 
and  introduce  him  to  her  friends.  Aunt  Lucy 
would  not  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  being 
present  at  such  a  scene  on  any  account,  and  im- 
mediately she  began  the  conversation  and  mo- 
nopolised it,  as  if  she  were  the  one  he  had 
eome  to  iiee  and  not.  her  ncice.  He,  poor  fel- 
low, was  too  polite  to  show  other  than  the  most 
deferential  respect  to  an  elderly  person,  and 
Julia  and  her  mother  and  sister  knew  from  ex- 
perience that  it  would  be  useless  to  endeavor 
to  force  in  a  word  while  Aunt  Lucy  had  on  her 
taUdng  tacka  But  there  was  an  end  even  to 
Aunt  Lucy's  stories,  and  having  been  called 
oat  to  see  a  person  who  had  fractured  a  bone, 
she  hesitated  only  for  a  moment  between  the 
society  of  the  lovers  and  the  scene  in  a  sick- 
rooniT  and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  her  that 
night. 

As  days  flew  by,  the  happy  pair  spent  their 
time  in  walking  and  riding,  and  in  enjoying 
•ach  other's  sooiety  to  the  folL  There  was 
nothing  in  the  way  to  their  happiness;  his 
prospects  were  good ;  and  as  he  had  expressed 
the  strongest  attachment  to  Julia,  her  friends 
were  sattsfled  that  to  his  keeping  they  might 
safely  intrust  one  who  filled  so  large  a  place  in 
their  affections.  And  this,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  been  the  case ;  but  Aunt  Lucy,  on 
the  last  day  of  Stewart's  visit,  so  contrived  mat- 
teca  that  she  had  him  entirely  to  herulf  for  a 
couple  of  hours!  What  transpired  in  that  time 
no  one  ever  knew.  All  that  we  ever  learned 
was  that  Julia  was  the  whole  sulject  of  her 
conversation,  and  she  evidently,  in  endeavoring 
to  impress  him  most  favorably,  must  have 
overdone  the  matter  entirely  by  continually 
dwelling  upon  her  delicaie  cAnstitution  and 
need  of  the  most  tender  care— leaving  him, 
probably,  with  a  vague  impression  that  he  was 
aboat  to  marry  a  girl  physically  unfitted  to  be 
hiB  wife.  Such,  certainly,  must  have  been  the 
kspression  at  the  time  that  he  last  wrote.  That 
crenlng  he  was  sad  and  dnU,  and  Julia  tried  to 
rally  him,  supposing  that  the  change  was  owing 
to  the  nearness  of  the  time  of  separation.    She 
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succeeded  partially,  and  when  he  bade  her 
adieu  it  was  with  warmth.  But  there  was  all 
at  once  a  strange  misgiving  in  her  heart  that 
was  more  than  confirmed  when  the  post,  in  a 
few  days,  brought  a  letter  from  Stewart,  asking 
her  permission  to  break  the  engagement,  on  the 
ground  set  forth  above. 

The  engagement  was,  of  course,  at  an  end, 
and  the  breaking  of  it  almost  broke  Julia's 
loving  and  tender  heart  For  weeks  and  months 
the  checks  that  had  been  tinged  with  the  rose- 
ate hue  of  health  were  of  an  ashy  paleness,  and 
lips  that  had  always  been  wreathed  in  smiles 
seldom  opened,  save  In  reply  to  the  ordinary 
queries  of  daily  life. 

''  Ah,  I  know  how  she  feels,"  exclaimed  Aunt 
Lucy,  little  knowing  how  much  she  had  had  to 
do  with  the  troubles  she  deplored ;  "  I  knoW 
exactly  how  she  feels,  fbr  I  have  had  the  same 
troubles ;  my  head  was  just  as  confused  and 
crazed."  And  then  she  ran  all  over  the  vil- 
lage, giving  every  one  the  particulars,  down  to 
the  Tery  wording  ol  the  fatal  letter,  which,  un- 
fortunately,  had  fallen  ihto  her  hands.  But  al- 
though Aunt  Lucy  never  knew  how  much  she 
had  been  at  fault,  she  felt  in  her  heart  that  she 
had  in  some  way  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  separation  of  parties  she  was  most 
anxious  to  unite,  and  secretly  (for  she  could 
keep  secrets  of  this  kind)  ^te  resolved  to  make 
Julia  some  amends.  But  how  to  set  about  it 
was  {he  question.  She  could  not  rivet  the  chain 
she  had  broken,  any  more  than  she  could  forge 
a  new  one  to  bind  severed  hearts ;  and  so  she 
thought  it  expedient  to  try  match-making,  be* 
lieving  that  another  lover  might  be  found  to 
woo  and  win  the  girl  who  had  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  she  had  lost  all  confidence  in  men. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  while  Aunt  Lucy  was 
engaged  in  getting  her  thoughts  into  shape  die 
happened  in  at  Mrs.  Crabtree's  just  as  she  was 
reading  a  letter  from  her  son  John,  who  mourned 
his  lonely  lot  in  a  distant  town,  and  expressed 
a  determination  to  get  a  wife  forthwith,  if 
one  suited  to  his  mind  could  be  found.  This 
was  altogether  too  much  for  Aunt  Lucy,  and  so 
the  long  and  the  short  of  it  was,  she  and  Mrs. 
Grabtree  had  a  talk  upon  the  subject,  In  which 
it  was  arranged  that  John  Grabtree  ahouM  be 
sent  for  home,  and  matters  were  to  be  put  in 
train  to  bring  about  an  engagement  between 
him  and  Julia  Thornton.  He  had  owned  to  his 
mother  that  he  had  been  jilted  once  and  re- 
jected several  times,  till  his  courage  was  on 
the  wane — and  so  It  was  thought,  over  Mrs. 
Grabtree's  cup  of  hyson,  that  they  weie  pretty 
nearly  on  a  par  in  this  respect,  and  that  th« 
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matter  might  bo  BkillfuUy  managed,  to  the  flat 
iBfaction  of  all  parties. 

All  at  oDce  it  was  obflerred  that  Aunt  Lacy 
and  Mrs.  Orabtree  had  become  very  intimate — 
an  OYcnt  not  likely  to  create  a  great  deal  of 
Borprifle,  inasmuch  as  they  were  both  engaged 
in  the  humble  mifision  to  the  poor  and  dis- 
tressed, and  were  equally  fond  of  convocations, 
funerals  and  charitable  fairs  ^  but  this  intimacy 
was  of  an  extraordinary  character,  so  much  so 
MB  to  excite  attention,  eq;>ecial1y  after  Julia  had 
repeatedly  been  invited  to  Mrs.  Grabtrec's  to 
tea,  and  was  made  acquainted  at  one  of  those 
social  gatherings  with  the  foot  that  John  Crab- 
tree,  who  had  heard  much  of  her,  was  on  his 
way  home,  and  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
an  introduction  when  he  arrived.  Poor  Julia 
was  sorely  tried  at  this,  for,  with  her  knowl- 
edge of  Aunt  Lucy,  she  needed  nothing  more 
to  convince  her  that  a  regular  train  had  been 
laid  to  obtain  for  her  a  husband ;  and,  mortified 
and  incensed,  she  could  only  find  partial  relief 
in  tears  shed  in  the  retirement  of  her  own 
room.  John  came,  and,  as  had  been  predicted, 
was  all  high  for  the  introduction,  which  Julia 
could  not  escape ;  but  her  formal  dignity,  not- 
withstanding all  the  entreaties  of  Aunt  Lucy, 
repelled  the  advances  made  in  snoh  a  business- 
like manner ;  and,  half  distracted  bIqcq  he  had 
seen  her  beautiful  face,  he  was  forced  to  return 
to  his  business  again,  without  having  gained  a 
single  point. 

At  this  turn  of  events  Aunt  Lucy  was  nearly 
at  her  wit*s  end.  Some  years  had  elapsed  since 
Julia  had  sanctioned  the  breaking  of  the  en- 
gagement between  her  and  Stewart  Graham, 
and,  so  far  as  she  waa  aware,  no  one  had  ad- 
dressed her  niece  in  the  meantime.  But  she 
was  not  doomed,  as  she  had  feared,  to  die  with- 
out a  wedding  having  occurred  in  her  sister's 
family  ;  for  one  day,  when  the  secret  could  no 
longer  be  kept,  it  was  announced  to  her  that 
Julia  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Catchem,  of  Snap- 
town.  This  nearly  uni>ottled  the  little  reason 
that  she  had  been  able  to  retain,  and  to  the 
day  of  her  death  she  could  never  exactly 
comprehend  how  such  an  event  could  have 
been  brought  about  without  her  assistance,  sup- 
posing, of  course,  that  after  persons  had  come 
to  years  of  discretion,  such  matters,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  should  be  conducted  in  a  busi- 
ness-like and  methodical  way,  and  that  all  love 
affairs— as  they  are  termed  by  the  world — could 
only  spring  into  being  in  our  youthful  and  un- 
sophisticated daya  In  this,  however,  the  good 
woman  was  greatly  mistaken.  Julia  had  met 
Mr.  Catchem  at  the  houae  of  one  of  her  friends. 


The  introduction  was  scarcely  over  before  they 
were  engaged  in  a  conversation  that  flowed  on 
In  an  easy  and  natural  channel  till  both  were 
surprised  to  find  the  company  separating  for 
the  night 

Simeon  Catchem  was  not  the  man  to  neglect 
so  fine  an  opportanity  to  cultivate  the  aoquaint- 
ance  of  a  well-informed  and  sensible  girl,  and 
having  obtained  permission  to  visit  at  Mrs. 
Thomtou's  cottage  during  his  stay  in  the  vil- 
lage, he  was  frequently  one  of  the  company 
seated  at  the  tea-table  in  the  little  dining-room 
that  opened  on  the  lawn  a4Joining  the  honse. 
There  Aunt  Lucy  frequently  met  him;  bat, 
somehow,  she  was  completely  blinded  to  tiio 
growing  intimacy;  and,  strange  to  say,  die 
never  once  thought  of  making  a  match  between 
Simeon  and  one  of  her  niecea  And  so  eveati 
took  their  natural  .coarse.  Mr.  Catchem,  by 
his  respectful  demeanor,  completely  won  the 
confidence  of  Mrs.  Thornton,  but  he  found  it 
not  so  easy  a  matter  to  gain  the  point  wilii 
Julia,  though  she  owned  that  he  was  a  very 
proper  man.  Her  past  experience  bad  never 
been  forgotten,  and  she  had  incased  herself  in 
armor  with  the  determination  of  resisting  all 
love's  advances ;  but  all  her  struggles  were  in 
vain,  for  on  one  moonlight  night,  while  seated 
beneath  the  vine  that  shaded  the  cottage  door, 
somehow  she  was  thrown  off  her  guard,  and 
with  a  breath  all  her  strong  resolves  were  scat- 
tered to  the  wind. 

All  this  had  tranppfrcd  some  weeks  before  it 
was  made  public,  and  the  secret  was  kept  longer 
than  would  have  suited  the  parties,  throagh  a 
dread  of  Aunt  Lucy's  officioosness.  Simeon 
had  pressed  Julia  to  name  an  early  day  for  the 
marriage,  and  after  much  pleading  with  her 
and  her  mother,  the  time,  but  a  few  weeks  dis- 
tant, was  fixed  upon.  And  when  all  this  was 
known  to  Aunt  Lucy,  it  was  uncertain  whether 
she  was  most  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  a  maiv 
riage  in  the  fbmily,  or  disappointed  to  think 
that  she  had  had  no  hand  in  bringing  aboat  the 
engagement.  The  step  had  been  taken,  how* 
ever,  and  she  at  once  endeavored  to  cultivate 
Mr.'Catchem's  acquaintance  more  closely,  which 
did  not  suit  Julia  quite  ils  well,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  other  members  of  the  funily, 
she  allowed  her  but  few  opportunities  to  be 
alone  with  him. 

This  sadly  troubled  Aunt  Lucy,  and  so  she 
used  to  post  off  to  Mrs.  Crabiree's,  and  there 
gave  full  play  to  her  tongue,  wondering  how  it 
was  that  she  could  not  have  a  moment -s  quiet 
talk  with  a  young  man  she  had  always  esteemed, 
and  surmising  this  and  that,  till  she  had  worked 
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heraelf  into  a  fever  of  excitement  From  Mrs. 
Crabtree's  she  wonld  ran  over  to  see  Miss  Dry- 
boBh,  and  there  the  subject  was  renewed — ^Anni 
Lncy  always  sarmising  and  her  listener  always 
taking  it  for  granted  that  aflkirs  stood  jnst  as 
they  had  been  represented,  and  in  a  short  time 
Jolta  heard  all  sorts  of  stories  abont  her  en- 
gagement Deeply  as  she  was  pained,  she  was 
yet  more  concerned  lest  they  should  reach  Mr. 
Catchem's  ears,  who  would  naturally  be  indig- 
nant, and  feel  unkindly  toward  her  family,  if 
he  knew  tiiat  they  all  originated  with  her  med- 
dlesome aunt  It  was  this,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  that  Inclined  her  to  look  with  com- 
placenoy  on  an  early  marriage  ;  and  it  is  even 
now  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Aunt  Lucy  did 
not  in  some  way  break  it  up,  through  her  offi- 
eionsnen.  Time  alone  was  lacking,  for  it  was 
the  whole  subject  of  her  conversation  every- 
where, always  giving  license  to  her  tongue,  and 
never  for  a  momant  reflecting  on  the  nature  of 
her  words,  or  weighing  the  consequences  of 
iueh  surmises  as  filled  her  brain. 

The  marriage  took  place  at  the  appointed 
time ;  and,  to  gratify  Aunt  Lucy,  the  ceremony 
was  performed  in  church.  She  was  very  much 
excited,  so  much  so  that  when  the  minister 
asked  the  bride,  "  wilt  thon  take  this  man  to 
be  thy  wedded  husband?*'  she  immediately 
replied  for  her,  "  I  will."  But  after  it  was  all 
over  she  had  a  relapse,  declaring  it  to  be  her 
belief  that  Julia  would  not  live  the  year  ont. 
This  soon  gained  currency ;  and,  coming  as  it 
did  from  a  member  of  the  family,  it  obtained 
an  importance  that  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  attached  to  it  And  when,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  few  months,  Mrs.  Gatchcm  came  home 
in  wretched  health,  Aunt  Lucy  renewed  her 
croakings  till  her  fHends  were  almost  wild  and 
dreaded  even  the  sound  of  her  voice.  And  the 
whole  village  was  also  alive  with  excitement. 
it  having  been  reported  that  Mrs.  Catchem  was 
dying  of  a  broken  heart ;  that  her  husband  had 
been  unkind  and  neglected  her,  and  that  she 
had  become  a  perfect  wreck.  **  I  would  not  say 
so  ibr  the  world,"  said  Aunt  Lucy ;  "  but  things 
look  so  strange,  and  it  really  seems  to  me  that 
there  mnst  be  something  of  the  kind  at  the 
bottom  of  her  sickness;"  and  so  the  story 
spread,  gaining  at  every  turn,  till  Mr.  Catchem 
appeared  in  a  most  odious  light,  while  his  wlfb 
had  become  an  objeet  of  sympathy  and  com* 
niseraiion. 

When  he  oonld  leave  his  business,  he  fbund  his 
way  to  Elmwood,  and  there  showed  by  his  kind 
attention  and  warmth  of  feeling  that  the  rumors 
were  wittiout  the  dightest  foundation,  and  it 


was  a  relief  to  his  wife's  friends  to  know  that  he 
felt  no  resentment  toward  Aiint  Lucy,  who  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  aflbir.  The  poor 
woman  never  dreamed  of  the  mischief  she  Was 
the  cause  of,  and  eo  for  years  she  continued  to 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  others,  doing  a  world 
of  harm  that  would  never  have  been  tolerated 
but  for  her  good  deeds  in  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  the  sick  and  dying  poor  of  the  place. 
Through  her  many  dispensed  their  charities^ 
and  if  she  sometimes  exaggerated  the  amount 
of  suflbring  she  witnessed,  it  hod  one  good 
eflect— that  of  securing  larger  contributions  to 
the  fhnds  of  the  relief  society,  wherewith  to 
provide  for  the  improvident  and  really  desti- 
tute. 

Reader,  in  almost  every  community  there  is 
an  Aunt  Lucy,  tttough  it  is  not  every  one  of 
the  number  who  has  so  many  redeeming  quali- 
ties. For,  often  they  are  quite  as  busy  with 
other  people's  aflhirs,  without  the  same  regard 
for  the  poor  and  forlorn,  and  when  that  is  the 
case,  and  there  is  nothing  to  balance  such  offi- 
ciousness,  it  goes  hard  with  ail,  and  especially 
with  those  who  chance  to  be  connected  witii 
them  by  ties  of  consanguinty. 

MEN    AND     WOMEN. 

BT  EUZABBIB  OAKB9  BOTIL 

The  difference  between  men  in  the  earlier 
ages  and  men  of  to-day  is  not  in  the  develop* 
ment  of  new  organs,  but  in  the  gro%vth  of  those 
primarily  existing.  Adam  and  Eve,  in  their 
beautiful  Paradise,  possessed  the  rudiments  of 
all  that  is  common  to  ourselves — the  germs  of 
all  that  is  good  as  well  as  all  that  may  be  per- 
verted to  evil.  There  had  been  no  temptation 
from  without  had  there  been  no  prompting  from 
within.  The  serpent  could  not  have  incited 
to  the  desire  of  knowledge  had  there  not  been 
an  eager  something  in  the  construction  of  the 
human  mind  itself  demanding  aliment — a  qual- 
ity whose  office  it  is  to  penetrate  into  the  hid- 
den and  unknown.  The  inferior  animals  have 
no  such  desire ;  their  instincts  do  not  lead  them 
beyond  the  gratification  of  a  limited  range  of 
appetites ;  they  may  have  affections,  as  in  the 
dog  for  his  master— imaginations,  as  in  the  dog 
and  in  the  horse,  which  are  known  to  dream — 
numeric  calculation,  as  in  the  crow,  which,  it 
is  said,  can  count  three — ^but  those  exhibitions 
give  no  evidence  of  abstract  Ideas  ;  hence  the 
dog,  the  horse,  or  the  crow,  can  never  be  edu- 
cated up  to  being  anything  but  dog,  horse  and 
crow ;  their  very  organization  forbids  farther 
progress,  while  to  man  there  is  no  limitation. 

When  the  greatest  man  dies  we  feel  that  he 
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was  cai)able  of  mach  more  than  be  was  able  to 
achieve.  Socrates  had  not  exhausted  his  ideas 
when  the  fatal  hemlock  consigned  his  body  to 
th&  grave.  Soldiers  and  warriors  have  a  more 
limited  sphere— theirs  is  an  external  force  ;  but 
every  one  is  confident  that  had  not  the  race  of 
kings  and  potentates  and  priests  leagued  them- 
selves against  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  he  might 
have  sent  the  masses  of  Europe  a  century  ahead 
of  where  they  are  at  the  present  day.  We  feel 
this  because  when  the  man  died  he  was  full  of 
ideas,  and  he  had  not  done  half  ho  was  able  to 
achieve  in  the  world. 

Therefore,  we  see  that  from  the  beginning 
man  has  been  a  creature  of  prvgress.  When  he 
was  commanded  to  subdue  the  earth  it  implied 
that  his  capacities  would  grow  with  his  necessi- 
ties. When  the  mountain  stood  in  his  way,  he 
leveled  it  to  the  plain ;  and  hence  the  crowbar, 
and  the  spade,  and  the  inclined  plane.  When 
the  river  intervened,  he  bridged  it  over ;  when 
the  plain  grew  monotonous^  he  crossed  it  with 
the  pyramid.  Everywhere  great  necessities 
from  within  and  without  stimulated  him  to  ac- 
tion, and  developed  the  man,  leading  him  on- 
ward, ft'om  the  wild  hunter  with  his  bow  and 
arrow  to  the  mounted  soldier,  and  the  sturdy 
farmer,  with  his  sheep  and  his  oxen— each  of 
whom  have  subdued  a  class  in  creation  to  do 
their  work  for  them ;  and  it  is  this  subordinat- 
ing of  the  less  to  serve  the  greater  that  gives 
to  man  his  power.  Till  the  horse  and  the  ox 
were  sul^'ected  man  was  a  savage.  When  he 
subjected  the  falcon  from  the  realms  of  ab:  he 
became  elegant  and  refined  ;  and  then  the  poet 
began  to  invest  woman  with  ideal  graces,  for 
poetry  and  falconry  and  women  are  indissolu- 
bly  united.  The  brave  knight  returned  from 
the  wars,  laid  aside  his  heavy  armor,  and,  in- 
vested with  golden  chains  and  velvet  doublet, 
rode  gallantly,  with  hia  hooded  hawk  upon  his 
shoulder,  beside  the  bright  beauty,  who  tied 
the  silken  jesses  of  her  falcon  to  her  slender 
wrist 

This  was  the  life  of  the  passions,  of  manly 
force  and  womanly  grace,  and  delicate  sensu- 
onsness.  Next  commerce  grew,  and  toil  and 
traffic  ;  the  human  brain  became  more  compli- 
cated in  its  action  ;  men  began  to  treat  other 
arts  beside  that  of  war  with  respect.  Already 
the  minstrel  had  been  the  companion  of  kings, 
and  the  artist  had  filled  palaces  with  an  ideal 
world — each  had  commemorated  great  deeds 
and  womanly  perfections,  but  the  sturdy  burgher 
and  the  stout  artisan  and  the  princely  merchant 
stood  in  the  vestibule  of  palaces  and  castles ; 
and  the  proud,  aristocratic  dame  frowned  down 


the  fairest  woman,  who  could  compete  with  her, 
and  more  than  compete  with  her  in  personal 
charms  and  the  elegant  accessories  of  dress,  but 
whose  quarterings  graced  no  hall  of  heralds. 

But  wealth  brings  its  power ;  it  is  a  testi- 
mony always  to  force,  enterprise  and  industry, 
and  soon  it  came  to  pass  that  those  men  who 
held  so  much  in  their  pockets — ^who  could  buy 
out  whole  provinces  of  needy  kings,  and  disso- 
lute lords,  and  idle  barona— who  could  make 
presents  and  give  entertainments  worthy  of 
princes — had  increased  in  power  and  intelli- 
gence; had  combined  for  mutual  protection; 
had  secured  to  themselves  monoplies,  free  cities, 
immunities  and  privileges.  A  Jew  could  no 
more  be  roasted  to  induce  him  to  disgorge  hi« 
treasures ;  private  gentlemen  could  no  more  he 
robbed  of  their  possessions,  nor  beautifol 
women  carried  off  bodily  into  some  old  musty 
castle,  to  gratify  the  beastly  insolence  of  an 
aristocratic  profligate,  only  because  she  was 
plebeian  born. 

The  world  began  to  be  governed  by  ideas. 
A  new  force  it  was  that  had  grown  into  it ;  not 
that  of  the  red  right  hand,  the  strong  arm,  or 
the  flashing  sword,  but  that  of  thought  Man 
had  usurped  new  realms,  and  his  look  had  bo- 
come  more  open  and  fearless,  and  his  vision 
comprised  a  broader  field. 

The  aristocrat  and  soldier  began  to  play  a 
secondary  part  in  the  world.  Men  had  learned 
the  value  of  their  thews  and  sinews,  the  worth 
of  their  indvidnalism — in  other  word?,  democ* 
racy,  which  had  been  an  experiment  rather 
than  an  achievement  in  the  ages  of  Greece  and 
Rome—an  essay  which  could  not  be  thoroughly 
adopted,  because  of  the  ignorance  and  profli- 
gacy of  the  masses,  had  been  growing  into  the 
minds  of  men.  Christianity  had  taught  a  uni- 
versal brotherhood ;  but  the  ages  had  accepted 
it  only  in  a  spiritual  sense ;  now  democracy 
took  hold  of  the  idea'  with  a  stout  manly  gra^ 
and  made  it  a  political  dogma  also.  From 
that  time  a  new  power  grew  into  the  masses, 
when  each  man  planted  himself  upon  his  self- 
hood, and  casting  all  forms,  pretensions  and 
institutions  aside,  exclaimed, 

"  A  man  's  a  man  for  a*  that." 

Woman  has  been  more  slow  to  receive  thia 
idea.  A  man  looks  about  keenly  to  make  a 
place  for  himself  in  the  world — if  he  wants  a 
career  he  must  search  for  a  chance ;  but  a 
woman,  generally  in  the  early  part  of  her  life, 
finds  a  sweet  congenial  sphere,  or  career,  in  the 
exercise  of  her  atTections,  and  the  duties  of  ma- 
ternity. There  are  exceptions  to  this,  very 
many,  and  every  year  is  multiplying  these  ox|^ 
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eeptioDB,  because  of  the  rapid  development  of 
the  race  in  these  later  days — aod  always  when 
a  woman  has  ceased  maternity,  be  it  sooner  or 
later,  she  is  ezccptionaL  Bnt  it  is  no  less  true 
that  she  has  been  slow  to  perceive  that  democ- 
racy and  Christianity  are  one  and  the  same ; 
without  limitation  and  without  sex. 

It  10,  perhaps,  well  that  she  reserved  herself 
to  an  age  moxo  in  accordance  with  herself— to 
aa  age  of  ideas  rather  than  brute  force,  for  she 
represents  the  finer  and  more  spiritnal  aspect 
of  tlie  race.  She  does  not  speak,  if  she  speak 
at  all,  for  herself,  as  a  manish  woman,  but  as  a 
true,  full,  earnest  woman — she  represents  noth- 
ing that  is  mongrel,  to  use  a  word  coarse  in- 
deed, but  expressive;  she  is  entirely,  nobly 
woman,  and  may  well  utter  herself  in  queenly- 
wise  from  such  a  stand-point 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  man  has  grown  with  the 
lapse  of  the  ages— he  has  conquered  a  destiny ; 
he  has  emerged  firom  the  cellar  of  his  house  into 
the  cupola,  where  his  vision  is  at  once  broader 
and  more  cheering.  There  has  been  a  gradual 
development  of  the  spiritual  element  also,  and 
it  may  be  that  these  spiritual  manifestations, 
of  which  we  hear  so  much,  hare  thus  a  good 
philosophic  base,  and  that  as  man  rises  higher 
in  the  scale  of  being  supernal  spheres  will  be 
revealed  to  him.  It  may  be,  also,  that  this  is 
why  woman  has  so  much  asserted  herself  of 
late,  she  representing  the  spiritual  of  the  race, 
aod  in  the  growth  of  this  element,  stronger  in 
herself  than  hi  the  other  sex,  she  is  conscious 
of  a  stirriog  irresistible  power. 

It  would  be  well  for  our  theologians  to  con- 
aider  this  question  in  this  light,  if  no  other — 
our  theologians  who  are  unwilling  that  we 
dkonld  go  beyond  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  who 
will  have  the  teachings  of  St  Paul  to  the  old 
churches  equally  binding  upon  th^se  of  our 
day,  whereas  these  goepels,  if  they  have  done 
their  work  in  the  world,  should  have  so  en- 
larged our  spiritual  growth  that  a  new  reve- 
lation should  have  become  essential  to  our 
further  progress. 

Formerly  the  masses  were  mdioiduatizedy  the 
aggregate  being  treated  as  one — nofw  the  masses 
indwiduaim,  and  every  man  feels  the  value  of 
bis  own  personality.  The  times  have  gon^  by 
when  men  may  be  driven  here  and  there  like 
tame  beasts  of  burden,  fed  from  the  public  stall, 
and  laboring  upon  public  works,  at  the  will  of 
n^acious  and  besotted  rulers,  and  to  appreciate 
Each  an  era  in  human  experience  we  must  roll 
back  the  ancient  chronicles  and  place  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  period.  We  must  see  how 
the  one  came  to  represent  the  many,  which  will 


always  be  the  case,  more  or  less,  till  the  senti- 
ment of  individual  sovereignty  be  more  uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

There  is  no  better  proof  of  hnman  progress 
than  that  afforded  by  the  history  of  Euiope  at 
the  present  time,  where  the  governed  have  be- 
come so  much  superior  to  the  ruler  that  they 
are  held  subordinate  only  by  force  of  arms,  a 
force  which  they  are  yearly  becoming  better 
able  to  resist,  and  one  more  apostle  like  the 
great  Hungarian  may  kindle  even  our  own 
people  to  their  aid.  With  ourselves  the  gen- 
eral indignation  at  the  passage  of  the  humil- 
iating Fugitive  Slave  law  is  the  best  evidence 
of  the  general  superiority  of  our  people  to  our 
rulers,  and  therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  gov- 
ernments do  not,  in  fact,  represent  the  people, 
but  only  a  dominant  portion  of  them,  and  thus 
bad  legislation  pronounces  its  own  satire  upon 
its  administrators. 

This  sovereignty  of  the  Individual,  this  su- 
premacy of  man  to  all  that  is  extraneous  to 
himself,  must  be  f\illy  recognised  if  we  will 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  race.  We  mut-t  be- 
hold him  in  one  aspect  of  his  being,  standing 
alone  in  th^  universe,  subject  only  to  laws 
that  spring  fh)m  his  own  being,  laws'  that 
vary  with  individual  development  He  may 
hold  within  himself  more  or  less  of  that  which 
is  universal ;  but  over  and  above  that  which 
is  common  to  our  humanity,  every  man,  and 
every  woman  also,  holds  a  certain  combination 
of  qualities,  a  certain  range  of  capacity,  a 
certain  modification  of  all  that  is  universal, 
individually  produced  in  himself-— distinguish- 
ing him  from  all  abont  him,  as  John  distinct 
f^om  James.  This  comprises  his  or  her  self- 
hood, and  it  is  on  this  ground  of  individual 
personality  that  all  laws  are  based  and  all 
rights  recognised.  Were  it  otherwise  men 
would  lay  up  a  common  store,  and  the  strong- 
est would  partake  and  the  rest  starve  or  die. 

Women  have  as  distinct  a  personality  among 
themselves  as  men.  We  never  mistake  them 
for  one  another  upon  acquaintance  any  more 
than  w^e  do  men.  They  are  no  more  all  alike 
than  men  are  all  alike,  and  we  do  not  say  of 
them,  nor  of  men,  there  goes  a  man,  or  there 
goes  a  woman,  as  we  say  there  goes  a  squirrel, 
or  a  horse.  We  are  not  all  alike,  any  more 
than  men  are  all  alike,  as  we  have  said  ;  but 
we  have,  as  men  have,  all  the  qualities,  capaci- 
ties and  powers  incident  to  the  genus  homo ; 
we  are  the  half  of  the  race — ^we  are  co-equal 
with  him — subject  to  the  same  abstract  uni- 
versal laws,  and  respon^ble  in  all  things  as  he 
bm»i«tobe.     ,   jgifeed  by  Google 
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Among  inferior  creations,  no  diaflnctions  are 
made  between  the  sexes  of  a  spectesL  We  count 
them  always  as  one.  We  do  not  separate  the 
lion  from  his  mate,  nor  the  dore  from  its  com- 
panion. Their  habits  and  conditions  are  alike, 
the  difference  of  function  does  not  create  a  dif- 
ference in  dignity.  If  the  female  is  less  than 
the  male  In  size  she  does  not  fail  to  make  the 
law  for  him.  She  is  finer  than  he— she  is  more 
graceful — but  she  is  the  ruler.  He  does  not 
dictate,  he  does  not  appropriate  by  force — ^he 
protects  after  she  has  yielded  him  the  right. 
Eren  the  female  of  the  brute  in  her  fineness  is 
recognized  as  having  the  right  of  choice  and 
law-making,  because  in  her  degree  die  repre- 
sents a  more  refined  aspect  even  of  the  material 
imparting  to  it  the  germs  of  a  spiritual  power. 

If  the  female  of  the  inferior  creations  is  less 
elaborately  adorned,  it  is  because  she  holds  a 
more  delicate  and  subtile  beauty,  which  is  all 
powerfuL  She  is  sure  to  please.  He  is  made 
beautiful  in  order  to  please  her.  She  is  the 
queen,  he  the  subject  striving  to  win  her  favor, 
hence  his  robes  are  more  costly,  and  his  adorn- 
ings  snperficiaL 

If  the  female  bird  does  not  sing  as  well,  it  is 
that  the  whole  male  portion  shall  be  a  beauti- 
ful orchestra  to  enchant  her.  All  the  external 
world  comes  to  her  as  to  a  queen,  and  lays 
down  offerings  at  her  feet  She  may  curve  her 
disdainful  neck  and  reject  when  she  will— no 
one  is  aggrieved,  she  is  pleased  or  not,  it  is  her 
*'  own  sweet  will,"  and  none  have  a  right  to 
complain.  The  analogy  is  very  significant  It 
shows  that  the  germ  of  what  may  be  called  the 
spiritual  exists  in  the  inferior  races.  We  mean 
to  show  that  it  is  this  spiritual  element  pre> 
dominent  in  woman,  little  known  and  little  ac- 
knowledged hitherto  in  the  world,  which  is  to 
be  the  secret  of  her  power,  and  to  indorse  all 
her  claims  to  at  least  an  equality  with  men — 
not  identity. 

But  to  our  subject.  Through  the  whole  range 
of  animated  nature — the  two  eexas  are  not  dis- 
joined. There  are  no  distinctions  of  habits  or 
propensities — but  when  we  come  up  to  the 
head  of  creation,  distinctions  have  been  mndr^. 
distinctions  arbitrary,  I  believe,  and  which  a 
high  culture  rejects — distinctions,  also,  which 
sprang  far  less  from  man's  desire  to  coerce  and 
tyranize  over  women  than  from  a  noble  and 
beautiful  desire  to  protect  her ;  from  the  ixt- 
Date  love  of  a  manly  man  to  shield  what  if 
fair  and  tender.  Man  gives  the  sign  of  his 
nobleness  by  this  desire  on  his  part  to  shield 
woman  from  the  heavier  and  rougher  aspects 
of  life.    He  instinctively  regards  woman  as  a 


luxury,  and  he  would  have  her  daintily  cared 
for ;  she  represents  the  beantiful  and  most  not 
be  subjected  to  hard  usages;  and  so  he  has 
bent  bis  broad  shoulders  to  the  hardens  of  toil, 
that  her's  may  be  preserved  in  their  dimpled 
fairness  ]  he  has  distorted  his  hands  and  corru- 
gated his  brow ;  dwarfed  his  manhood,  and  for- 
gotten his  God,  all  for  her— and  what  has  been 
the  result  T  Man  has  no  more  right  to  wrong 
himself  than  to  wrong  women.  This  instino- 
tive  generosity  of  man ;  this  free-will  offering 
of  his  strength,  his  intellect,  his  love  at  the 
shrine  of  woman  has  produced  its  good,  and 
its  evil  results  also,  in  the  development  of  the 
race.  Where  woman  has  become  a  mere  crea- 
ture of  the  senses,  she  has  put  her  foot  upon 
the  neck  of  her  benefactor ;  she  has  compelled 
the  whole  race  to  tribute,  and  the  wealth  of 
empires  has  hardly  suflSced  for  her  debauche- 
ries. Thank  God,  the  workingman  and  woman 
are  teaching  these  living  libels  upon  the  race 
that  the  reign  of  such  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
All  the  vices  and  crimes  of  society  owe  their 
rise  to  this  mistaken  tenderness  and  generosity 
of  our  brothers.  God  did  not  design  woman 
for  a  puppet  any  more  than  he  designed  her 
for  a  slave.  When  man  was  condemned  to  toil 
woman  went  out  with  the  same  curse,  with  its 
ultimate  blessing  upon  her  head.  She  was  to 
be  his  helpmete,  or  fitting  helper.  I  know  of 
no  analogy  that  should  justify  the  position  of 
man  as  a  slave  to  labor,  any  more  than  woman 
should  be  a  slave  to  man.  One  and  equal  is 
the  God-appointed  law. 

In  the  absti-act,  woman  was  not  designed  to 
represent  material  toil,  or  productive  work, 
but  both  sexes  are  now  in  a  transition  state — 
Ijoth  see  a  higher  and  better  aspect  of  humani- 
ty in  the  bri^tening  future ;  and,  therefore, 
each  must  toil  to  bring  this  good  into  human 
experience.  When  society  shall  be  better  or^ 
ganized — when  woman  shall  be  better  devel- 
oped, she  will  learn  her  own  dignities — she  will 
learn  better  to  appreciate  herself,  and  she  will 
learn  to  speak  as  '*one  having  authority,'' 
which  is  the  great  thing  for  men  and  women  to 
do  in  the  world. 


THE    SUN. 

Tme  nun  makM  music  as  of  oM 

Amid  the  Htwl  apberes  of  Hc&ven ; 
Ob  its  jmdMtfiMd  cbde  rolled 

With  thunder  npccd ;  the  aqgels  even 
Pranr  strength  from  gazisg  on  its  glance, 

Though  none  its  meaning  fathom  may ; 
Hie  world's  unwithercd  countenance 

la  Mgfat  as  at  cfreatfamNi  day. 

{Qvmat,  (tfanafaitad  by  fihritof^ 
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A    HAPPY    NEW  YEAR. 

Editobs  ate  expected  to  say  something  espe- 
cially appropriate,  and  eepeeially  witty  and 
original,  when  the  new  year  comefl  round ;  to 
preach  a  sort  of  homily,  reminding  their  read- 
ers of  the  nnsatisfhctorinesB  of  all  sublunary 
things ;  quote  all  1b  "  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit ;"  talk  of  the  sorrowings  and  rejoicings 
of  the  twelve  months  that  are  passed ;  recom- 
mend the  smoothing  of  life's  asperities,  and  the 
cultivation  of  Its  genialities ;  they  are  to  give 
a  sammary  of  events,  bring  the  world  square 
around,  all  the  accounts  duly  made  up,  brought 
over  in  day  book  and  ledger ;  settle  all  up  and 
take  a  ft^sh  start  Clergymen  are  expected  to 
do  the  same ;  they  must  hax'e  a  sermon  for  the 
occasion,  and  though  the  world  has  stood  some 
thousands  of  years,  and  preaching,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  coeval  with  its  creation,  yet 
must  they  bring  out  of  their  treasury  things 
new,  and  the  old  made  over  so  as  to  be  as  good 
as  new. 

An  editor's  profession,  however,  is  compara- 
tively a  new  one  in  the  world.  He  belongs  to 
a  modem  institution  altogether.  He  has  no 
prestige  of  the  ages — no  long  array  of  prece- 
dents to  which  he  may  appeal  in  justification 
of  what  he  says  or  doea  He  must  go  by  bin 
own  lights,  for  the  *^  stem-lights  of  experience  " 
are  nearly  wanting  in  his  career.  The  men 
and  the  women  who  are  his  compeers  can  look 
back  (o  comparatively  a  short  period,  when 
Mich  a  thing  as  an  editor  was  not  known  to  the 
world. 

The  editor  is  a  modification  of  the  secretary 
or  scribe,  who  once  held  honorable  position  to 
king,  lord,  or  lady  fair ;  who  was  expected  to 
interpret  laws,  letters  and  opinions  to  men  and 
women  in  an  age  when  reading  and  writing 
were  not  looked  upon  as  essential  requirements 
to  rude  warriors,  intent  upon  the  prowess  of 
the  battle-field,  or  to  ladies  whose  time  was  di- 
vided in  the  occupations  of  the  loom  and  the 
SQperlntendenoe  of  a  large  household. 

In  the  process  of  time  the  invention  of  print- 
ing set  the  whole  world  fo  reading  and  study. 
and  then  so  intense  grew  the  action  of  the  hu- 
man brain  that  the  mere  book,  cnmlsrons  and 
ctately,  was  foond  insnfBoient  to  supply  the 
growing  intellect  Ken  missed  the  chat  of  the 
aeribe  or  secretary,  whose  duty  it  had  been  to 
know  eveiything.  It  followed  that  the  news- 
paper, in  its  variOBS  forms,  should  become  the 
itt'poase  to  the  demand  for  something  every 


day,  every  week,  or  every  month,  which  should 
be  at  once  apt,  taking  and  suggestive ;  and  so 
the  editor  was  created.  A  modem  product,  if 
you  please,  or  an  old  institution  modified  and 
enlarged. 

The  duties  of  an  editor  are  so  multllkrloas 
that  it  would  be  quite  beyond  our  design  to 
define  them.  He  is  supposed  to  know  every- 
thing, to  have  a  heart  always  in  the  right  place, 
to  be  always  courteous  and  forbearing,  and  to 
say  the  right  thing  in  jnst  the  right  time,  and 
right  place.  This  is  a  little  unreasonable,  a 
little  burdensome,  to  be  sure,  but 

**  Fooli  rush  In  when  aiig«Ia  fear  totread," 
and  if  a  man,  or  woman,  takes  the  portion  of 
an  editor  they  should  be  held  to  a  severe  ac- 
count for  the  responsibilities  they  assume. 
Falsehood,  scurrility  and  ignorance  must  not 
be  native  to  them. 

The  o^e  of  an  editor  is  one  which  should 
demand  large,  liberal  and  progressive  views. 
His  object  should  not  be  to  represent  his  own 
personality,  but  the  times  and  the  interests 
they  involve.  Nobody  cares,  or  ought  to 
know,  whether  he  is  man  or  woman,  black  or 
white,  married  or  single,  with  or  without  chil- 
dren. These  relations  and  circumstances  may 
be  of  great  significancy  to  the  editor  individ- 
ually, and  may  qualify  him,  more  or  less,  for 
the  position  he  occupies,  1>ut  the  public  is  to 
accept  bim  for  his  office,  and  sustain  him  and 
his  efforts  for  none  of  these  things,  but  because 
he  has  sense,  ability  and  integrity  of  opinion. 

The  editor  in  reality  encroaches  upon  the 
ofllce  of  the  clergy,  and  hence  the  several 
churches  have  each  an  organ  designed  to  up- 
hold its  interests,  and  the  clergy  are  largely 
engaged  not  only  as  preachers  but  editors. 
Time  will  show  how  far  this  is  well.  For  our- 
selves we  believe  the  faithflil  preacher,  and 
zealous  performer  of  all  the  duties  of  a  good 
pastor  of  the  fiock,  will  leave  a  man  but  little 
time  for  the  toil  of  an  editor,  and  that  the  tWo 
are  incompatible  one  with  the  other. 

An  editor  is  expected  to  expound  both  mor- 
als and  religion  as  clearly  as  the  clergyman 
who  has  made  it  his  speciality ;  he  must  be 
theologian,  logician,  thinker,  observer,  all  in 
one,  while  at  the  same  time  ho  is  to  carry  **  the 
pen  of  a  ready  writer.''  This  should  not  be 
regarded  as  either  unreasonable  or  burdensome 
to  the  person  in  love  with  his  profession,  as  he 
should  be.  But  we  do  not  think  Itselfect  good 
to  the  reader  individually.  It  is  getting  people 
into  an  indolent  temper,  a  habitude  of  aimless 
and  mi»;ellaneous  let-go  thinking  sort  of  lift, 
expecting,  as  a  natter  of  course,  that  at  the 
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end  of  the  year  the  editor  will  c<^ect  all  the 
flkreadfl  of  life  that  have  been  topped  and 
ecattered  here  and  there,  and  present  them  in 
a  Dice  emooth  ekein,  leaying  them  nothing  to 
do  bat  to  ait  lazily  in  their  arm-chair  and  doee 
as  it  is  being  wound  off. 

People  must  learn  to  do  a  little  mote  of  their 
own  thinking.  Their  pnbUc  ftmctlonaries  are 
entiUed  to  a  h(Hiday  ae  weilss  Uteiraeighbora ; 
and  ae  to  the  chnrch,  people  mnrt  lesm  that 
they  oannoi  be  religiooe  by.  proxy.  We  wonld 
not  give  mneh  for  the  yearly  eacrifioe^  nor  the 
BOTcnth-day  olTeriag,  nnleee  each  be  sanctified 
by  the  morning  and  the  evening  oblation. 

For  onrselves,  wo  hate  aimed  to  do  oar  de- 
Toir  faithfolly  to  our  frienda  and  patroaa.  As 
we  look  oyer  our  yearly  work,  we  eee  we  hare 
not  been  beedleea  or  idle.  We  have  written 
much,  with  earnest  heart,  the  past  year.  We 
feel  as  if  drawn  very  near  to  our  readers,  as  if 
we  might  reach  forth  a  hand  from  our  elbow- 
chair,  (it  is  a  fiction  to  call  it  an  easy  chair-> 
on  editor  never  sat  in  an  ea«y  chair,)  and 
grasp  the  hand  of  each  one  of  them.  We  are 
friends,  we  are  sore  of  it  We  have  been  led 
along  by  parallel  pathfr-«eometimea  the  way 
has  been  a  rough  one— we  have  had  misgiv- 
ings—we have  (God  forgive  us)  somotimee 
hesitated  to  utter  the  truth  in  our  heart>  lest 
you  should  rebel  at  our  presumptioa ;  but  upon 
the  whole  we  have  been  outspoken  ourselvee 
and  you  have  been  kind  and  tolerant,  and  we 
thank  you  for  it  with  our  whole  heart  We 
feel  that  we  havo  mnch^  very  much  to  say^  and 
we  are  sure  you  will  accept  it  generously. 

And  now,  as  we  look  to  the  starting  point 
of  a  new  year,  we  turn  our  back  upon  the  dear, 
buried,  but  beautiAil  pas^-^for  it  is  dear  and 
beautiful—even  though:. tears  may  bo  abed  and 
sighs  heaved-—^  tears  and  sighs  fisin  the  waves 
that  waft  us  heavenward ;  the  past,  when  na- 
embittered  by  remorse,  is  not  painful  to  the 
far-seeing. 

Our  companionship  with  the  old  year  is  at 
end,  and  we  lay  him  down  softly  to  sleep  with 
the  long  ages  which  have  glided  adown  the 
steeps  of  time,  and  in  tnming  ourselves  to  the 
opening  season,  we  wish  you,  kind  reader,  a 

happy  Kew  Year. 

■      ■    ^»-i#t  I  •   '    ■■  -■■ 

WAITING  IN  NEW  YORK. 
Talxdw  the  other  day  with  a  gentleman 
whose  wife  had  some  little  pretensions  to  liter- 
ature—that  is,  if  the  writing  of  some  very 
smooth  verses,  and  the  presence  of  oonsiderable 
ambition,  may  create  snoh  a  thing— he  hinted 
a  strong  desire  to  move  to  this  great  London 


of  our  land,  where  his  wife's  abilities  might  be 
better  Appreciated,  and  she  have  access  to  the 
society  of  the  wits,  the  poets ;  and,  in  short, 
the  literati  of  the  day.  Foreseeing  the  disap- 
pointment that  must  firom  the  nature  of  things 
ensue  ;  foreseeing  how  assuredly  second*  or 
third-rate  talent  would  be  swallowed  up  in  IJie 
immense  excitement  and  competition  of  mind 
with  mind  in  a  place  like  this,  where  tbe  very 
atmosphere  is  stimulating;  and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  friend,  foreseeing  "  how  effectually 
the  conceit  would  be  whipped  ont  of  the  man  " 
himself,  and  how  firetted  and  disappointed  his 
fwetty  wife  would  become — who  is  now  the 
genius  of  a  village-^^we  did,  in  the  innocence 
of  our  heart,  advise  to  the  contrary. 

Yes,  we  pictured  in  glowing  colors  the  de- 
lights of  being  the  pet  of  a  small  place—  the 
pleasure  there  is  in  having  all  of  one's  individ- 
ualities respected,  the  refinements  in  a  small 
way,  the  ease,  the  exemption  from  caviling  by 
the  critics  or  rivals,  the  being  alone  in  one'fi 
glory,  th&— the  -  never  mind,  they  were  all 
very  nice  and  desirable  things  upon  which  we 
treated,  things  which  one  with  a  shadow  of 
magnanimity  can  do  without,  fahkh  Gtnim  am 
afford  to  dtt^Mt^  but  which  are  all  essentials  to 
talent— to  the  mediocre  of  all  kinds,  and  to 
the  vain  and  ambitious  a  jme  qua  noiu 

The  man  listened  like  one  who  saw  through 
it  all.  "  The  world  is  always  jealous  of  rising 
talent  It  is  for  the  interest  of  writers  to  keep 
back  the  aspirings  uf  genius,"  etc.;  and  so  he 
will  bring  her  here,  where  ehe  will  lose  all  the 
confidence  in  talents  which  nniittestionably  bo- 
long  to  her.  She  will  be  jostled,  terrified,  and 
worse  than  all,  looked  upon  with  perfect  indif- 
fenmce — for  here  there  are  myriads  of  writers, 
abbs,  artistic  and  learned,  who  yet  have  not 
the  power,  the  originality,  and  the  protntei$i 
etuayy  of  mini  to  take  any  rank  in  the  literary 
field. 

There  is  an  uncompromising  radicalism  here, 
a  searching  into  credentiala-^  cool  i9>ecnlating 
upon  pretensions  that  has  an  utterly  deadening 
effect  upon  every  one  not  Sustained  by  very 
great  Internal  resouroes.  A  New  York  ^-rtter, 
unlen  he  is  one  of  the  most  fWvolous  kind^  fit 
for  the  caliber  of  milUoery  comprehension,  has 
none  of  that  easy  complaocn<^  which  Is  so 
comforthig  to  the  *' moutlFpieco "  of  a  onaH 
place.  He  must  utter  something  exceedingly 
strong,  original,  or  odd,  or  be  will  be  no  more 
noted  than  the  dew  of  the  Park  fountain.  Ho 
must  say  what  he  has  to  say  rapidly,  and  fol- 
low it  up  week  after  week*  with  clever  saying* 
and  sentiments,  in  order  to  create  the  le«^  in- 
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Cerest,  %xkd  this,  of  ecMine,  ia  exhausting  the 
meaiftl  and  physical  to  a  tremendous  diEigree ; 
and,  after  sucoess  has  firowned  effort,  he  will 
remember  ii  with  a  sloknesi  of  the  heaa*t 

^erefore  it  is  that  «o  many:  die  in  a  <bw 
jears  of  residenee  here,  or,  disgusted  with  the 
whole  routine  of  Uteratnre,  abandon  it  for  some- 
tiling  more  Incmtive*  The  wife  of  one  of  the 
flnt  of  the  New  Yoric  poets,  who  died  of  pov- 
erty and  labor^^faenelf  tfio  mean  poet*— snp- 
pcffts  herself  by  coloring  plates  of  fiufaloa.. 


fCMALE  A8TRONOMERS. 

BOUVIER'8  FAMEIIAR  JLSIRONOlfY' ;  Or,  As  Isnotorc- 
HOST  TO  im  asODV  <v  via  Hbatsmb.  lUostnted  by 
CelesUal  maps  sad  upward  of  two  hundred  findj  exe- 
euted  engntviogs.  To  which  in  added  a  Treatise  on  the 
Globes,  and  a  comprehensive  Astronomical  Dictionary 
toe  the  urn  of  sehooLs,  fiunfliet  and  private  students. 
Bf  BLaauB  IL  Bofmas. 

Wa  givo  the  whole  of  this  rather  elaborate 
title-page,  because  it  best  explains  the  oiijeote 
and  the  utiiitjr  of  tiie  work.  It  is  a  handsomely 
printed  volume  of  five  hundred  pages,  with 
good  paper,  end  at  (he  moderate  price  of  two 
dollars,  thus  bringing  a  vast  deal  of  interesting 
and  valuable  scientifie  information  within  the 
reach  of  persons  of  moderate  means  and  on  or 
dinary  degree  of  intelligence.  The  work  hap 
received  the  bighest  coouiendation,  both  at 
heoie  and  abroad,  our  SMst  dritlngnished  as- 
tronomers baring  declared  it  ezeellent  for  ref- 
erence, even  to  the  advanced  student  Tlie 
matter  la  interestingly  given,  concise  and  clear, 
so  that  even  a  novice  in  the  science  will  find 
bimself  .  initiated  thereinto  with  ease  end  pleas- 
era 

Much  that  is  valuable  in  the  present  volume 
has  been  snpplhsd  by  Hannah  Bouvier.  The 
studj  of  astronomy  ia  pecaliarly  well  adapted 
to  the  mind  of  woman ;  it  gives  scope,  to  that 
imaginative  and  mystic  dement  which  is  the 
leading  trait  and  the  crowning  grace  of  her 
charaotec  We  do  not  wonder  that  women,  so 
Ifttleappreeiated  in  the  realms  of  pure  reason, 
should  devote  themselves  eathusiflstioaiiy  to 
the  study  of  the  enot  sciences.  No  branch  of 
human  culture  is  beyond  a  woman's  reach  if 
ihe  have  the  rebate  industry  and  persever- 
ancce.  She  has  only  to- treat  with  indilferettoe 
tha  i«iUery  of  the  flippant,  aqd  the  iibeliags  of 
the  oexoofflb,  aad  appiy^hcrself  to  noble  thought 
and  vooataoly  aehievement,  flwm  the  simple 
lova  4>f  use  of  her  fiumlUes,  and  devotion  to 
truth,  in  order  to  rank  with  the  highest  upon 
the  seats  of  learning* 

We  snlyoitt  a  feet  perhaps  not  generally 
known  to  oar  people:  ^^In  1840  the  late  King 


of  Denmark  offered  a  prize  gold  medal  to  the 
discoverer  of  every  new  comet  On  the  1st  of 
October,  18i7,  Maria  Mitshell,  of  Nantucket, 
perceived  a  nebulous  body  a  few  degrees  from 
the  North  P61e,  which,  on  the  following  eve&> 
ing,  had  so  much  changed  its  place  as  to  coo- 
firm  the  suq>ioion  of  its  being  a  comet  This 
discovery  having  been  made  known  to  the  King 
of  Denmark,  the  gold  medal  was  awarded  to 
Miss  Mitchell,  she  bemgtbe  first  American  and 
the  only  woman  who  has  ever  reeeived  it  The 
aame  comet  was  seen  on  the  3d  of  October,  by 
De  Vieo,  at  Rome,  and  on  tlie.llth,  by  Madam 
Rumker,  at  Hamburg." 

Mies  Mitch^  is,  like  most  of  our  dfstin- 
guidied  women,  better  known  and  better  ap- 
preciated abroad  than  at  home.  She  lives  in 
great  seclusion  upon.tbe  barren  Island  of  Nau- 
tuclcet^  the  vOTy  place  to  nurse  grand  ideas  and 
promote  solitary  star-gaang.  She  is  simple  in 
life  and  manner,  and  greatly  beloved  by  a 
groiq>  of  friends  with  whom  she  is  eontent  to 
live  without  the  discomforts  attendant  upon  ce- 
lebrity. We  wish,  ibr  the  sake  of  her  sex,  and 
from  the  love  of  promoting  science  ther^n, 
Maria  Mitdiell  would  be  induced  to  exhibither 
fine  talents  in  the  lecture-room.  She  would  be 
sure  of  large  audiences  and  an  entiiasiastlc  re- 
ception. 

It  is  well  known  that  La  Place  once  said 
there  were  hot  two  women  in  tlie  world  who 
could  read  his  great  w<»ks.  Subsequently  it 
appeared  that  the  two  women  were  bnt  one, 
Mrs.  SnmmerviUe  having  been  twice  married, 
and  he  had  known  her  by  her  two  names  only, 
but  was  personally  unacquainted  with  her. 
Tiie  last  century  has  been  peoulia^y  rich  ndt 
only  in  astronomical  disooveries,  bnt  in  women 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study. 

Among  the  ancients,  Hypatia,  of  Alexandria^ 
has  eorae-  down  to  us  as  haviug  Iseen  well 
vened  in  astronomy,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  others  may  have  been  equaily  so.  it 
is  doubtful  if  Hypatia's  fame  had  not  per- 
ished in  the  malice  of  her  enemies,  who  de- 
sired to  obliterite  all  memory  of  a  Pagan  so 
beautiful,  so  learned  and  virtuous,  had  not  her 
terrible  fete  imparted  to  her  the  boon  of  im- 
mortality. She  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  Olnris- 
tian  mob,  while  on  her  way  to  the  school  in 
which  she  taught  philosophy  and  morals  to  the 
grown  youth  of  Alexandria.  .  Kingsley  has 
made  tiie  story  of  this  remarlutble  woman  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  dra- 
matic romances  ever  written. 

Lelande  makes  hom»able  mention  of  the  aid 
he •  received  froa  Madsm  Leponte.    ''During 
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■ix  months,"  he  says,  "we  Calculated  from 
uoming  to  night,  sometimes  eTon  at  meals ; 
theoonsequence  of  which  was,  that  I  contracted 
an  illneea  which  has  changed  my  constitation 
for  the  remainder  of  my  life*  The  assistance 
rendered  by  Madame  Leponte  was  soeb  that 
without  her  I  should  never  have  dared  to  un- 
dertake the  enormous  lalK>r,  in  which  it  was 
necesBary  to  calculate  the  distance  of  each  of 
the  two  planets,  Jupiter  and  Satom,  from  the 
comet,  separately  for  every  snoeeaBiTe  degree, 
for  160  years." 

This  was  the  Halley  comet.  Madame  Le- 
ponte assisted  Lelaode  in  many  other  calcula- 
tions, by  which,  means  she  became  nearly  blind. 
GalUeo  and  Milton  had  both  become  blhul  by 
their  devotion  to  science  and  human  progress, 
and  women  should  esteem  the  loss  of  a  pair  of 
fine  eyes  as  a  thing  of  little  moment  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  true  endeavor. 

Caroline  Herschel,  the  devoted  sister  of  Wil- 
liam Henchel,  and  an  astronomer  scarcely 
second  to  her  brother,  died  at  the  age  of  98, 
which  shows  that  the  steady,  even  laborious, 
nae  of  the  understanding,  Is  less  destructive  to 
life  than  tim  exercise  of  the  imagination.  Few 
women  of  literature  have  reached  such  an  age. 
Dr.  Nichols,  (so  well  and  so  pleasantly  recol- 
lected by  most  of  us  in  his  visit  to  this  coun- 
try,) in  his  work,  The  Architecture  of  the 
Heavens,  thus  bears  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lence no  less  than  to  the  learning  of  Caroline 
Hersohel. 

<*The  astronomer,  Sir  William  Herschel, 
during  these  engrossing  nights  was  constantly 
assisted  in  his  labors  by  a  devoted  maiden  sis- 
ter, who  braved  with  him  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  who  heroically  shared  his  pri- 
vations, that  she  might  participate  in  his  de- 
lights^whose  pen  committed  to  paper  his  notes 
as  they  iasued  from  his  mouth ;  she  it  was  who, 
having  passed  the  night  near  the  telescope, 
took  the  rough  manuscript  to  her  cottage  at 
dawn  of  day,  and  produced  a  fair  copy  of  the 
night's  work  on  the  ensuing  morning ;  she  it 
was  who  planned  the  labor  of  each  succeeding 
night,  who  reduced  every  observation,  made 
every  calculation,  and, kept  everything  in  sys- 
tematic order;  she  it  was  who  helped  her 
brother  to  an  imperishaUe  name.  Some  years 
ago  the  gold  medal  of  our  astronomical  aociety 
was  transmitted  to  her,  and  the  same  teamed 
sociefy  has  inscribed  her  name  upon  its  rolL" 

Besides  the  important  aid  thus  afforded  her 
brother,  Caroline  Herschel  made  valuable  con- 
tributions herself  to  astronomy,  and  educated 
with  her  own  tongue,  and  eye,  and  brain,  a 


favorite  nephew,  destined  to  rank  high  in  the 
science  to  which  she  had  devoted  a  long  life. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  study  of  the  mors 
abstruse  knowledge  does  not  detract  from  the 
esBential  elements  of  womanhood. 

The  book  before  us  will  be  of  great  aid  to 
the  private  student,  and  even  the  coounon 
reader  will  find  much  to  amuse  and  interest 
him.  It  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  questions 
and  answers,  in  the  more  femiliar  and  practical 
department,  which  will  adi^t  it  to  the  use  of 
schools,  while  the  history  of  astronomy  and 
the  notes  relieve  it  from  the  dullnes  of  ele« 
mentary  aolence. 

THE   CHURCH. 

BiBHOP  H.  IT.  Ond£bi>onk,  who  twelve  years 
ago  was  deprived  of  his  oflSce  of  Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  conduct  disgraceful  in  itself 
and  unbecoming  a  Christian  Bishop,  has  been 
restored  to  his  office,  though  not  to  his  diocese. 
The  vote  was  twenty-one  in  favor  of  his  return 
to  twenty-one  opposed. 

It  seems  he  has  been  a  Grodly,  church-going 
man  up  to  the  present  time,  thereby  doing 
**  what  in  him  lies''  to  effhce  the  stains  from 
bis  former  life.  This  is  creditable  and  manly- 
wise  in  the  dethroned  churchman,  but  to  us 
outsiders  it  Idoks  an  ii^udicious  thing  to  rcin- 
etate  a  man  thus  acknowledged  guilty  into  an 
office  demanding  the  utmost  purity  of  life. 
Our  clergy  are  paid  high  salaries  for  their  ca- 
pacity, l<^aming  and  supposed  virtue.  If  they 
betray  their  trust-Hso  solemn  and  imposing^ 
they  should  be  met  with  no  paltering,  but  be 
left  to  the  consequences  of  their  own  wicked- 
ness and  folly.  If  they  repent  of  their  evil 
deeds  it  is  so  much  better  for  themselves — we 
sre  glad  to  know  they  have  taken  the  return 
steps  in  good  time — ^bnt  the  Church  should  re- 
fuse to  receive  them  again  to  minister  at  the 
altar.  They  may  be  good  men,  but  should  not 
be  accounted  good  BishopsL  A  man  may  be  a 
passing  good  man  when  he  would  be  a  bad 
Bishop.  The  office  should  exact  an  unblemished 
reputation  in  its  fenctionaries.  Like  CsBsar's 
wife  they  should  not  only  be  virtuous  but  above 
suflpicion.  Society  should  demand  so  much  of 
the  Church,  or  the  time  will  come  when  its  offi- 
cers will  be  Bul^ect  to  all  the  ribald  jests  and 
coarse  innendoes  which  have  made  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  a  bye-word  and  a  biasing, 
and  its  Popes,  Cardinals,  and  nuns  and  monks, 
but  another  name  for  venality  and  corruption, 
80  that  Dante,  in  his  honest  indignation  at  a 
corrupt  Church,  does  not  scmple  4p  put  one  of 
the  Popes  into  the  lowest  heli    ^OOQ IC 
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The  Cburch  has  lost  mack  ot'  its  aocient 

prestige,  and  this  aot  of  hers  in  restoruig  a 

&IleQ  man  to  his  dignities,  and  reinstatiog  him 

into  his  duties  of  guide  and  teacher,  will  have 

the  efllect  still  more  to  bring  it  down  iit  the 

ejes  of  the  people.    Young  Anteriea  is  not  as 

religions  as  he  should  be,  bccanse  he  has  litUe 

bith  in  his  old  guldesL    Give  him  a  priesthood 

pare  and  devoted  to  their  calling,  from  a  love 

of  God  and  not  from  a  love  of  pelf  9  let  the 

great  tmths  evolved  by  our  ever  developing 

hamaoitj  be  fearlessly  and  piously  accepted  in 

the  palpit,  and  he  would  go  to  the  Church  as 

the  best  means  of  improvement,  and  the  sorest 

place  for  the  encounter  of  liberal  and  vigorous 

thought 

^«#.».« 

CHARLIE    ASLEEP. 

MT  SUBT   FORKJEST. 

"  He  loTed  the  silvery  harp 
Of  Nature,  and  hla  tiny  fingen  paled 
AmoBv  the  dailies." 

Os  the  rich  green  slofie  of  a  peaceful  dell, 

Half-rising,  as  if  to  look  out 
On  the  beautiful  scene,  that  fits  ho  well 
The  mjsterioos  sleep  and  tho  droaniy  siinU^ 

Sitting  on  all  within  and  without ; 
Is  a  little  mound,  with  myrtle  entwined, 

Where  roses  are  &IIhig  and  paling  ; 
Where  tlie  dew,  in  Tiolet  eyes  enshrined, 
SpaxkiM  the  daily's  white  boeom  behind, 

In  fragranee  and  starlight  exhaUng. 
It  b  here  that  ho  lias,  like  an  uttered  pmy^r, 

And  the  fleecy  clouds  float  above  him, 
Uke  purely  draped  spirits  hovering  there 
To  watch  over  our  boy  In  his  golden  hair, 

Bseaose  Ood  and  the  angels  love  him. 
And  a  winding  streamlet  dimples  and  Kings, 

And  the  Imttareaps  ware  on  its  shore, 
A2id  the  whip>poor> will's  note  a  meanory  bringa 
Of  cluatering  carls  and  a  motion  like  wings, 

And  a  soft  gliding  shadow  before. 
The  moon  looks  down  on  tho  sheltering  stone, 

Tho  sculptured  lamb  and  tlie  tender  prayer — 
A  mother's  fiirewell  to  the  folded  and  flown — 
Beantlfnl  types  of  the  little  dead  one, 

FOloved  la  all  his  tnaooeaee  there. 
And  we  think  as  we  follow  the  tremuloas  beams, 

Of  the  lambent  light  that  onoe  lay 
On  his  veined  brow,  and  sUTered  the  dreams 
In  his  questioning  eyes,  till  memory  seems 

A  radiant  vision— then  passes  away. 
Sleep,  innocent  one  !    Sweet  messengers,  stay ! 

O'ershadow  the  place  where  he  lies, 
m  the  morning  light  of  an  endless  day 
ShaQ  bMnknA  the  preelooa  and  guaided  elay, 

And  a  wodering  ehemb  arise. 

»  » «#»< -^ 

"WouMwoRTH  somewhere  utters,  In  his  own 
sweet  words,  this  bcautifal  thought : 

*•  TTie  good  die  first ; 
And  they  whoso  hearts  are  dry  as  Sommer  dast 
BoxBtothesoelwt" 


BOOK  ftffAKINQ. 

J.  &  Redfibld  publishes  a  gift  book  for  the 
which  presents  itself  with  peculiar  inter- 
est to  the  American  public  It  is  entitled 
«  Margaret"  The  story  is  purely  New  England, 
and  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jndd,  a  man 
whose  simple  and  rural  tastes,  combined  with  a 
character  of  great  earnestness  and  purity  of  re- 
ligions feeling,  well  qualified  him  for  the  sacred 
ofllce  of  the  Christian  pastor,  and  endeared  him 
to  a  large  circle  of  devoted  friends. 

Mr.  Judd  preached  many  years  in  the  city  of 
Augusta,  Maine,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and 
died  there  while  exercising  his  ministerial  ftmc- 
tions.  Many  years  have  now  elapsed  since  his 
departure  to  a  higlier  field  of  useAilness,  but 
his  memory  is  cherished  with  a  gratefhl  and 
filial  tenderness,  not  only  by  those  who  sympa- 
thiaed  in  his  religious  views,  but  by  persons  of 
other  denominations  also,  who  could  not  ftdl  to 
appreciate  so  much  goodness  of  heart  and  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  as  was  exhibited  in  his  life. 
To  the  youth  of  his  pastoral  charge  he  was  a 
congenial  companion  and  friend.  A  vein  of 
poetry  and  a  fine  touch  of  romance  gave  a  pe- 
culiar grace  and  variety  to  the  otherwise  mo- 
notonous career  of  a  clergyman,  which  aflfected 
his  hearers  with  the  sweet  illusions  of  yontii 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  poet 

At  one  time  he  and  the  people  of  his  congre- 
gation went  out  into  the  woods,  and  there,  of 
the  branches  of  trees,  nnder  the  oyertiangtng 
forests,  they  erected  what  he  denominated  bis 
*'wild  wood  temple,"  surmounted  with  a  cross 
of  evergreens.  Here  it  was  bis  habit  to  call 
around  him  the  ehildren  of  his  flock,  and  here 
the  services  of  the  church  were  performed  as 
long  as  the  season  would  permit.  It  was  a 
beautiful  idea»  worthy  the  good  pastor  in  the 
primitiTe  ages,  and  the  Toice  of  praise  and 
prayer  in  this  sylvan  retreat  must  have  been 
toucfaingly  impressive.  There  would  be  less 
work  done  by  outside  reformers  were  the  ma- 
jorities of  the  clergy  as  enlightened  and  en- 
larged in  their  views,  and  as  devoted  in  their 
lives,  as  was  this  truly  exoellent  man. 

The  story  of  ^  Margaret"  is  at  once  simple  and 
lovely,  but  aboanding  in  the  picturesque.  This 
quality  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Darley,  who  illustrates  the  volume.  Many 
years  ago  be  commenced  the  task,  now  com- 
pleted with  so  much  beauty  of  thought  and  de- 
sign, as  a  labor  of  love  only.  The  author  of 
true  genius  must  give  the  key-note  always  to 
the  painter,  whose  province  it  is  to  carry  out 
in  detail  the  snggestions  of  art.  A  word,  a 
line,  is  thus  made  to  embody  a  thou^^t  of 
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beauty  to  the  mind,  and  a  fine  pictare  to  the 
sense  also.  The  poet,  who  fills  out  h»  own 
ideas  till  the  fUllness  of  description  becomes 
wearisome  to  the  mind,  is  tess  a  poet  than  he 
whose  thonghte  bring  pictures  store  tiian 
words ;  and  thus  the  artist  is  called  upon,  as  it 
were,  to  givo  external  oompikteness  to  his 
woric.  He  gives  the  statnesqae ;  he  oompletes 
the  draping  of  a  fine  eonoeption ;  he  repeals 
the  beauty  latent  in  the  thovght  In  doing 
this  he  is  a  revelator  of  the^  beantifdl,  not  a 
dissector  of  it  He  does  not  present  nswith 
the  bones  piled  one  upon  another,  the  arteries 
pnlsing  in  their  flow,  the  tissnes  of  gossamer 
and  the  nerves  of  delicacy,  together  with 
jnufloles  strained  in  action ;  in  ^ort,  he  does 
not  present  us  with  an  anatomical  stndy,  bnt 
with  a  being,  draped  Jn  the  wondrous  beauty 
of  the  Great  Former,  and' we  know  something 
of  the  nae  and  harmonious  action  beneath 
Irom  the  skill  of  his  external  intimations.  It 
is  so  in  every  branch  of  art  The  true  arUtt 
f&BilB  instinctively  what  to  seiee  and  what  to 
reject  f  the  second-rate  and  the  imitator  cater 
for  the  immediate — are  on  a  level  with  the 
public  noeds,  and  snpply  them,  bnt  nsver  take 
the  ocean,  as  it  were,  in  the  palm  of  the  hand — 
never  lift  the  human  mass  out  of  its  present 
littleness,  and  show  a  new  and  goodly  heritage 
of  higher  and  better  thought  They  have  no 
Pisgah  higbts,  no  far-reaohings,  and  no  hearty 
grasp  of  untried  perception.  Not  so  the  true 
child  of  genius.  He  labors  in  accordance  with 
the  great  principles  of  truth  and  beauty,  and 
finds  tboreia  his  own  exceeding  great  reward. 
The  best  and  loveliest  may  elude  his  hand,  bnt 
loveliness  and  truth  diape  all  his  conceptions, 
and  impart  the  peace  of  tlieir  own  atmosphere. 
Shalcespeare  alone  can  make  us  ^  sup  full  of 
horrors,"  and  not  recoil  ■  from  the  banquet 
•imply  because  he  mttkes  -the  goading  horrors 
of  tlie  iotomal  man  to  be  the  moving  spring  to 
external  octo,  and  t2ic  record  of  these  we  endure, 
because  they  are  tmgible  and  call  down  their 
own  retilbution ;  but  had  he  gtven  us  the 
subtile  internal  webb. of. metaphy sic  analysiB 
we  could  no  mors  have  endund  his  Macbeth, 
or  his  Richard,  than  we  could  endure  the  eon- 
vereation  of  these  wondere,  when  in  the  bight 
of  their  cruel  and  terrible  career.  Otiiello's 
brief  distinction  between  nwrder  and  sacrtfiee, 
in  tiie  death  of  his  wife,  is  the  key  to  all  his 
wild  and  beautifiil  and  most  afibcting  passions, 
yet  had  all  these  been  wrougbt  in  words  «ad 
^aced  before  us  we  dioald  thrill  with  bozror. 
So  with  Lear ;  **  did'st  thou  give  all  to  thy  two 
daughters,  and  did  they  leave  thee  tfausf  tells 


volumes  of  outraged  paternity — and  "  her  voice 
was  always  low,"  gives  us  the  whole  exquidte 
character  of  Cordelia. 

A  true  artist  detects  at  once  the  elements  of 
the  'drama,  the  lyric,  the  sonnet;  but  the 
tridned,  or  accidental  vtist,  has  no  insight  to 
know  the  difference  of  things,  and  hence  he 
blends  incongruous  materials,  at  which  even 
pity's  self  might  laugiu 

What  is  true  of  one  .art  is  applicable  to 
others— for  the  province  of  all  art,  whether  It 
be  in  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  or  architeoi- 
nre,  is  to  evolve  what  is  harmoniouSL  That 
which  is  ghastly,  that  which  disgusts,  demoral-  i ' 
lies  also,  and  a  hint  should  suffice  for  the  man- 
ifestation.. But  we  are  writing  too  much  aside  . 
from  the  subject  before  us. 

Mr.  Darley,  by  his  exquisite  sense  of  the  true 
basis  of  art,  by  his  fine  imagination,  combined 
with  an  eye  and  hand,  both  ready  exponents  of 
the  mind,  stands  at  the  head  of  his  art  in  this 
country.  His  illustrations  are  always  wonder- 
fully graphic,  rarely  ever  overstepping  the 
boands  of  congrulty  into  the  impenetrable 
ehadowings  of  caricature.  He  is  a  refined,  cul- 
tivated man,  with  a  manly  boldness  and  free- 
dom of  touch,  which  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
excellence. 

**  Margaret"  is  a  splendid  monument  to  the 
fhme  of  the  artist  as  well  as  that  of  the  au- 
thor. The  work  is  indeed  a  gallery  of  pictures, 
drawn  by  the  master  hand.  We  were  greatly 
impressed  with  these  illustrations  when  we  saw 
them  in  pencil  several  years  ago,  and  their 
publication  confirms  the  opinion  then  reached. 

The  whole  work  is  a  sumptuous  specimen  of 
native  genius  and  mechanical  execution.  The 
engraver  has  done  his  task  with  artistic  skill ; 
the  paper  is  of  exquisite  tone  and  texture, 
while  the  typography  and  binding  arc  fitting 
mediums  for  the  out^ppeakings  of  genius.  The 
publishers  deserve  much  credit  ibr  tlieir  enter- 
prise. 

A   GLANCE   ALL    ROUND. 

Thb  prese&t  number  of  oar  j:i!agazine  goes 
to  press  at  so  early  a  date  that  our  notices  Of 
current  events  can  not  be  bright  up  much 
later  than  the  first  week  in  Deccmb^.  The 
subjects  of  most  general  interest  are  the  meet- 
ing of  Oongreis,  the  President's  Message,  and 
the  general  afiliirs  of  the  nation,  foreign  and 
domestic. 

Congress  assembled  as  usual  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  December— ^ere  being  an  unusually  fbU 
attendance  of  members  of  both  Honsc&  The 
session  of  the  House  opened,  as  the  last  one 
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elesedy  with  ao  excittog.delmte  growing  oat  of 
tte  KftDHUi  diffiealt/.  The  qaeetioa  in  iasue 
WM  tho  reception  of  Greiier»l  Whitfield  to  a 
seat  in  the  House  aa  Delegate  from  Kanrne  Ter^ 
litorf.  II  will  be  recollected  that  the  House 
mjected  Mr.  Whitfield  at  the  last  session,  aa  a 
delegate,  on  the  grosnd  that  be  was  not  legally 
elected.  The  lioiifle  did  not  acknowledge  the 
Talidify  of  what  has  been  called  **  the  bogus 
lavs  of  the  bogus  Legi^ture  of  Kansas"  As 
Jfr^  Whitfield  was  again  elected  under  the  same 
laws,  the  Republican  membeca  of  the  House  re- 
•oived  to  njeot  him  if  possible.  At  first  thej 
had  a  small  m^)onty^  but  the  question  was 
kept  open  for  several  dajs,  and  warmly  de- 
bated, la  the  mean  time,  by-  the  arrival  of 
more  members,  the  boot  was  found  to  be  on  the 
other  leg ;  the  Democrats  had  a  small  minority, 
and  the  probability  was  that  Mr.  Whitfield 
would  obtain  a  seat  in  the  House. 

The  President's  message  was  sent  in  to  the 
two  Houses  Tuesday  noon,  and  by  3  o'cloclc 
P.  M.  it  was  printed  and  circulated  by  thoc- 
aaads  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union, 
advance  c<^ies  having  been  forwarded  to  Gov- 
ernment oflieials  In  the  cities,  with  liberty  to 
fhmish  them  to  the  newspapers  as  soon  as  the 
telegraph  informed  them  that  the  message  was 
laid  before  CongreBS.  The  message  i^  well 
written,  and  in  the  main  a  creditable  docu- 
ment The  President's  partisan  seal,  however, 
has  carried  him  quite  too  hx  on  one  point.  In 
Us  long  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  Kansas,  he 
attributes  to  the  great,  the  overwhelming  party 
in  the  free  States,  who  took  the  name  of  Re- 
publican in  the  late  election,  a  design  to  inter- 
fere with  the  domestic  inatitutions  of  the  slave 
States.  This  is  untrue  and  unjust.  The  great 
body  of  the  people  in  the  fVee  States  never  had 
any  design  to  interfere  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  slave  States  to  regulate  their  own 
internal  aifaira.  The  object  of  the  great  Re- 
publican party  of  the  North  was  to  make  Kan- 
sas a  free  State ;  and,  though  they  were  de- 
feated in  the  election,  we  believe  they  have 
accomplished  their  olgect  The  numerical  and 
moral  force  ejdiiiMted  by  the  Republican  party 
in  the  late  election  will  probably  compel  the 
South,  and  the  Administration,  and  the  great 
Deaiocratio  party,  to  yield  the  point  which 
they  have  apparently  gained,  as  a  matter  of 
expediency  and  policy,  for  they  never  would 
venture  another  struggle  on  the  same  issue.  It 
is  the  general  impression  now  that  the  incom- 
ing Administration  will  take  tliat  ground ;  and, 
at  least,  that  no  obstacles  will  be  thrown  in  the 
vi^  of  Kansas  becoming  a  frte  State.    This 


would  seem  to  be  the  most  obvious  way  of 
taking  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  this  fiisU 
sailing  Republican  party. 

The  President  represents  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  our  country  as  being,  with  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, in  a  very  satisfactory  condition*  The 
Governments  of  Spain  and  Mexico  have  not 
yet  responded  aatisfootorily  to  the  demands  of 
our  Government  for  indemnity  to  our  citizens 
who  have  suffered  unjustifiable  li^uxieB,  but  it 
is  believed  the  delay  is  owing  to  the  distracted 
eonditioa  of  affUrs  in  those  countries,  and  does 
not  call  for  any  streaaous  aotion  on  our  part 
a^  present  • 

But  with  regard  to  New  Srrenada,  on  tha 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  President  seems  to 
hold  quite  a  different  tone.  That  little  Repnl>- 
lic  seems  to  need  to  have  its  ears  pulled.  The 
President  has  demanded  of  that  Government 
full  indemi^ty  to  oar  citisens  for  the  mnrdevs 
and  destruetion  of  property  by  the  riotous 
mob  at  Panama  iu  April  last,  and  has  caused  a 
naval  fosee  to  be  stationed  at  Panama  and 
Aspinwall  to  protect  our  cliizens  and  property 
crossing  the  Isthmus.  la  the  meantime  the 
Govenuaent  of  New  Grrepadarhas  been  passing 
laws  infringing  rights  gnataoteed  by  treaty  to 
the  Panama  Railroad  Gompany-^andt  indeed, 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  our  whole  people. 
One  of  these  acts  passed  by  the  Cpngsess  of 
New  Granada  imposes  a  tax  pf  more  than  three 
drtlars  a  pound  on  all  mail  matter  crossing  the 
Isthmus  on  the  Panama  Railroad,  which  would 
be  » tax  in  the  aggregate  oa  the  United  States 
mails  of  more  than  two  millions  of  dollan  a 
year.  The  President  does  not  hesitate  to  say, 
if  this  extraordinary  measure  should  be  per- 
sisted in,  '<  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  resist  if  With  regard  to  Nicaragua, 
the  President  is  quite  brief  and  noa-committaL 
He  says  there  seems  to  be  two  parties  of  late 
claiming  the  Government,  (the  Walker  party 
and  the  Rivas  party,)  and  that  ministers  have 
lately  been  sent  to  this  Government  by  each ; 
bat  with  the  imperibct  information  on  the  sub- 
ject at  present  it  wss  impossible  to  decide 
which  party  was  the  Government  d»  faeloy  and 
he  has  therefore  refused  to  receive  the  minister 
of^ther. 

We  learn  from  the  President's  Message,  that 
there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  a  new  and  important 
principle  being  incorporated  into  the  code  of 
international  law,  which  will  do  away  with 
ffkaimwg  in  time  of  war,  and  also  secure  mer- 
chant veawls  and  private  property  fh>m  seiaure 
by  the  armed  vessels  of  an  opposing  belligerent 
power.    This  would  be  a  great  step  toward 
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amelioraiinj?  the  horrors  of  war,  and  of  Inangu- 
rating  aa  approach  to  the  era  of  **  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men."  It  is  gratifying 
to  an  American  that  oar  own  Government  has 
taken  the  lead  in  the  procnrement  of  this  im- 
portant and  beneficent  modification  of  interna- 
tional law. 

The  able  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shows  the  finances  of  the  country  to 
be  in  a  -prosperons  condition— indeed,  rather 
too  prosperons,  for  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  for 
Uncle  Sam  to  hare  too  mnch  money  in  his 
pocket ;  it  makes  his  children  too  craving  to 
get  fa^ld  of  it.  And  when  they  get  their  hands 
into  the  old  man's  pockets,  it  is  apt  to  make 
them  profligate  and  cormpt 

The  balance  in  the  Treasnry  on  the  1st  of 
July  last  was  very  nearly  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.  The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for 
the  current  year,  ending  the  30th  of  next  Jnne, 
are  estimated  at  something  over  ninety-two 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  expehditures  for 
.the  same  time  at  something  over  seventy  mil- 
lions, leaving  twenty-two  millions  in  the  Treas- 
ury. But  the  estimates  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  fallowing  year,  ending  June  30, 
1858,  leave  the  large  amount  of  about  forty' 
four  mUUom  of  dollars  surplus  in  the  "Treasury. 
On  this  state  of  things  ihe  Secretary  strongly 
recommends  a  revision  of  the  tariff  and  a  re- 
daction of  duties,  to  bring  the  receipts  down 
nearer  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  Government. 


THE  STUDIO'S  APOLOQY. 

Wb  have  heard  of  a  good  old  lady  who  was 
noted  for  cookf  ng  good  dinners,  and  was  equally 
noted  for  pouring  out  a  continual  stream  of 
apologies  for  her  poor  fere  all  the  time  her 
guests  were  eating.  On  one  occasion  a  guest 
was  present  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
old  ladf 's  tactics,  and  ftlt  a  little  puzsled  how 
to  take  her  earnest  apologies.  At' last  she 
handed  him  her  choice  dish,  the  pride  of  the 
feast,  and  at  the  same  time  piled  on  the  excuses 
with  redoubled  earnestness.  She  was  sony 
she  had  nothing  better ;  she  didn't  know  as  he 
could  hardly  eat  it,  ftc 

The  guest  tasted,  and  looked  at  her,  and 
tasted  again,  and  finally  replied, "  Well,  madam, 
I  have  eaten  better,  and  I  have  eaten  worse." 

"  Ton  lie,"  said  the  old  woman,  flying  in  a 
passion,  "  you  never  eat  better  in  your  life." 

We  have  given  this  anecdote  by  way  of  a 
gentle  hint  to  the  reader  as  to  what  we  think 
of  ihe  present  number  of  this  Magazine.  For 
we  have  an  opinion  of  car  own  about  it,  and 
that  opinion  is  fixed ;  and  in  case  the  reader 


phould  venture  to  speak  disparagingly  of  it, 
and  pretend  he  had  seen  better  magaainet  in 
his  day,  ten  chances  to  one  there  might  be  a 
flare  up  between  us. 

However,  we  will  neither  boast  nor  apolo- 
gise, but  let  the  number  speak  for  itsel£ 
Many  of  the  articles,  by  their  titles  and  illus- 
trations,  will  at  once  attract  attention.  Of 
some  of  those  which  may  not  so  immediately 
attract  attention  by  their  titles,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say  that  ''American  Contributions  to 
Science,"  <'  Madam  Roland,"  and  the  "  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic,"  will  be  found  to  be 
articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 


«•"< 
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THE   OLIO'S   APOLOGY. 

In  making  up  the  present  number  of  the 
Magasine  we  began  to  think  the  Olio  hardly 
corresponded  with  its  title,  for  it  was  not  much 
of  a  mixture,  or  miscellaoy,  or  hotch-potch 
variety,  or  boiled  dish  with  many  ingredients, 
as  the  name  implies.  So  we  appealed  to  Major 
Downing,  who  was  busy  looking  over  the  last 
proofs  of  bis  portion  of  the  Magazine,  and  told 
him  that  his  illustrated  Life  and  our  illustrated 
Poem  tilled  up  so  much  space  in  the  Olio  that 
there  was  no  room  left  to  add  any  other 
"  fixins*'  to  the  feast 

The  Mfgor  turned  square  round,  looked  ufi 
right  iu  the  face,  with  a  pleasant  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  and  said,  **  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  jest  look  a 
here ;  when  a  feller  has  stuffed  his  jacket  chock 
full  of  fat  roast  turkey,  and  topt  off  with  a 
great  heaping  plate  of  as  nice  a  plum  pud- 
ding as  ever  was  cat,  what  does  he  care  about 
any  more  fixins..  Not  a  snap,  I  guess.  Aint 
my  Life  better  than  a  roast  turkey  ?  And  aint 
the  Poem,  with  them  pictcrs,  better  than  a 
plum  pudding ?    Go  ahead,  I-ll  resk  ye." 

So  WQ  took  the  Minor's  advice. 


THIRTY  YEARS  OUT  OF  THE  SENATE. 
It  has  been  asserted,  upon  no  less  authority 
than  the  immortal  Sam  Patch,  "  that  some 
things  can  be  done  as  well  as  others."  The 
veteran  politician.  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Bentoo, 
has  given  to  his  countrymen  a  comprehensive 
i^d  very  valuable  work  entitled : 

"THIRTY  YKAES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE; 
Or,  A  Hktort  or  •mx  Working  or  nnt  Ameiuca5  Govkss. 

JnB!fT  »T>R  ItaKTT  TVASS,*'  ftc. 

Now,  that  other  veteran  politician,  Mi^or 
Jack  Downing,  who  declares  positively  that 
there  is  an  outside  de  well  as  an  Inside  to 
everything,  has  in  preparation,  to  lay  before 
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his  coontrymco.  Ait  oomprebensiTe  ftod  valaa- 
ble  work  eotilled : 

•  THIRTY  YEARS  OUT  OF  THE  UNITEO  STATES  SEX- 
ATE ;  Or,  A  Hbtort  or  tbx  WoBKixa  (W  AafSUCUN  Pou- 
■na>X3  FOR  TniRTT  Years,"  &c 

M^or  Downing  baa  decided  to  present  his 
work  to  the  public  through  the  pages  of  the 
United  States  Hagazixe  ;  for,  he  said,  as  the 
work  itself  is  of  a  strictly  national  character, 
he  felt  bound  to  select  the  most  elevated  and 
roFpectable  channel  for  communicdting  it  to 
the  public.  Though  this  broad  flattery  caused 
us  to  blush  a  little,  we  told  the  Major  we 
guessed  he  was  about  right,  and^advised  him  to 
go  ahead.  We  told  him,  also,  that  in  order 
that  he  might  appear  In  the  bert  possible  "  rig" 
before  the  public,  we  would  give  our  artist  or- 
ders to  fit  him  out  with  a  first-rate  set  of*'  pic- 
ters ''  to  illustrate  his  work  from  beginning  to 
end,  if  it  took  a  thousand  of  them.  The  Major 
was  much  afiected  at  this,  and  said  he  had  sel- 
dom witnessed  such  an  Instance  of  kindness 
and  magnanimity  since  his  dear  old  friend 
General  Jackson  went  to  his  long  rest  And 
if  we  were  going  to  take  the  trouble  to  put  in 
such  nice  "  picters,"  he  would  put  his  best  foot 
forward,  and  try  to  get  the  work  up  in  as  good 
style  as  he  could.  He  would  go  clear  back  to 
his  childhood,  and  give  some  account  of  his 
**  ancestral  posterity ;"  as  far  back  as  his  old 
grandfather,  Mr.  Zebedee  Downing,  one  of  the 
early  pioneers  into  the  primeval  "forests  of 
Down  East"  He  didn't  know  as  he  should 
make  his)  work  quite  as  long  as  Mr.  Benton's 
two  great  big  "  voUums,"  but  he  would  try  to 
make  it  quite  as  interesting.  He  said  he 
shouldn't  interfere  or  encroach  at  all  on  Colonel 
Benton's  ground.  The  Colonel's  ^ork  was  to 
show  the  working  of  the  American  Government 
for  thirty  years,  and  his  work  was  to  show  the 
working  of  American  politicians  for  thirty 
years.  And,  besides,  the  ColoneFs  stand-point 
was  inside  the  Senate,  and  his  stand-point  was 
outside  the  Senate.  So  he  didn't  see  as  they 
ever  need  to  clash,  for  in  the  workings  of  Gov- 
ernments and  politicians  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  to  be  apprehended  was  a  clash  between 
the  ins  and  the  outt. 

Finally,  we  made  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
with  the  Major  to  produce  his  great  work,  his 
Thirty  Years  Out  of  the  Senate,  and  we  have 
tilie  pleasure  to  present  our  readers  the  first  in- 
ttallment  of  it  in  the  present  number  of  the 
Utf rrsD  Statbs  Maoazintb.  It  will  be  continued 
from  month  to  month  till  tho  work  Is  com- 
plffted,  if  it  takes  '<  thirty  years  inside  the 
Magazine.''  It  will  contain  the  whola  batch  of 
the  Miuor'8  Letten,  and  other  "  dookyments," 


from  the  year  1830,  when  he  first  struck  out 
into  public  life,  up  to  the  present  time.  It  will 
show  the  workings  of  politicians  in  the  State 
of  Maine  in  1880,  when  **  the  wheels  of  Govern- 
ment got  trig'd,"  and  they  had  "  such  a  tussle 
to  get  'em  agoing."  It  will  then  show  how  Mr. 
Downing  went  to  Washington,  and  became 
'<  Gineral  Jackson's  right  hand  man  ;"  and  how 
he  helped  the  old  Gineral  through  with  bis  fight 
against  «  Biddle's  Bank,"  and  how  he  settled 
the  Madawaska  Boundary  difficulty,  and  how 
he  pnt  down  and  crushed  ont  South  Carolina 
Nullification.  These  letters  and  <<doekyments'' 
will  show  the  workings  of  politinians  during 
the  Mexican  War,  and  how  the  M^jor  helped 
President  Polk  along  through  those  trouble- 
some  times ;  and  how  he  and  Mr.  Trist  went  to 
Mexico,  and  held  General  Scott  and  General 
Taylor  in  check  and  wouldn't  let  them  run 
away  with  President  Polk's  thunder.  They  will 
showi  also,  how  General  Scott  wasn't  elected 
President,  and  how  General  Pierce  was.  They 
will  describe  the  hard  tag  there  was  at  Balti- 
more to  get  Grcneral  Pierce  nominated,  and 
how  at  last  the  nomination  was  ratified  at  Down- 
ingville,  and  so  secured  his  electiou.  They 
will  show  how  theMigor  and  Mr.  Buchanan  and 
Mr.  Souley  got  up  tlmtOstend  Convention,  and 
laid  the  plan  and  made  the  agreement  to  "  take 
Cuba  if  we  hove  the  power ;"  and  how  the  Ma- 
jor fitted  ont  a  naval  expedition  in  thesehooner 
Two  PoUies,  and  omised  abont  several  months 
to  effect  that  object  In  short,  the  letters  and 
oiheiC  "  dockymeots  *'  will  show  more  things 
than  yon  can  shake  a  stick  at,  and  of  coarse 
more  than  can  be  aUnded  to  here. 

But  besides  the  valuable  political  and  his- 
torical information,  interesting  to  the  old  and 
instrnctive  to  the  young,  that  will  be  found 
embo4ied  in  this  great  work  of  Major  Down- 
ing, there  is  another  important  reason  why  it 
diould  be  given  to  the  public,  and  why  the 
publishers  of  iha  magazine  take  pride  and 
pleasnre  in  presenting  the  work  in  a  dress  and 
with  embellishments  worthy  of  the  subject^ 
and  that  is,  the  universally  admitted  fact,  that 
the  writings  of  the  gennine  original  Mi^or 
Downfaig  present  the  best  and  truest  exposition 
of  the  peculiar  Yankee  dialect  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language  that  there  is  extant  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  quote  a  few  authorities  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion.  A  portion  of  the  earlier 
part  of  this  series  of  letters  was  published 
some  twenty  years  ago  in  a  small  volume  in 
Boston,  by  Lilly,  Waite  &  Co.  On  Uiat  occa* 
sion  the  late  Mi^r  Noah,  for  many  years  known 
as  an  able  and  leading  joomalist  in  New  York, 
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spoke  of  Uiu  book  aa  toUows,  in  his  Eveuing 
Star: 

<'  The  Letters,  which  have  obtained-  a  circula- 
tion and  celebrity  moreoxtended,  perhaps,  than 
any  production  that  ever  issued  from  the  Amer- 
ican press,  are  written  with  all  the  quaint  simpli- 
city of  the  style  of  Fielding,  and  abound  in  pas- 
sages of  infinite  drollery  and  exquisite  humor." 

Robert  Walsh,  at  that  iimc,  and  for  many 
years  previous,  editor  of  the  National  Cktsette, 
at  Philadelphia,  certainly  one  of  the  ablest 
journalists  our  country  has  produced,  and  the 
first  American  writer  who  compelled  the  En- 
glish critics  to  respect  American  ^rUicismf 
made  the  following  remarks  in  hla  Gazette,  in 
which  he  alludes  to  imitators  who  had  ni^nsti- 
iably  adopts  the  Major's  signature  In  writing 
in  the  newspapers : 

<*  It  has  been  the  fiite  of  ail  successful  au- 
thors to  have  counterfeits,  who  deal  wit)i  their 
originals,  as  Hamlet  says,  that  8om«  players 
imitate  nature.  The  Rabelais,  the  Swifts^  the 
Yoltairs,  suflPered  in  their  day  by  the  produc- 
tions of  idtcrlopers^  of  the  sorL  Mert  busg» 
lers  attempted  to  personate  them,  and  con- 
founded the  .less  discriminating  or  crjtiMd  part 
of  the  reading  puUic.  Mtyor  Jack  IJiowning 
has  paid  in  like  mftnner  the  penalty  pC  genius 
and  popularity ;  and  he  has  complained  of  the 
hardship  and  iignstice  in  a  ohajraoteristio  vein. 
We  humbly  advise  him  to  write  over  the  whole 
story  of  President  Jackson's  late  expedition. 
It  might  confidently  be  predicted  that  a  full 
narrative  from  his  pen,  duly  authentiq^kted, 
would  obtain  as  much  Togae  in  these  United 
States  as  did  Peter  Plymley's  Letters  in  Great 
Britain." 

The  old  New  York  Mirror,  Karoh  23,  1839, 
speaking  of  some  of  the  writings  of  Ms^or 
Downing,  said : 

<*  These  are  the  most  graphic  and  really  the 
best  Yankee  papers  we  have  ever  seen,  or  ever 
expect  to  see,  let  who  will  write  them." 

The  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  July 
3, 1839,  in  speaking  of  the  writmgs  of  the  Ma- 
jor, used  the  following  language : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  author  iBtkebed 
pamttr  qf  Yankm  pmUiariUa  that  exr  trrote.  He 
is  true  to  nature  and  never  caricatures,  but 
without  caricaturing  is  most  amusing." 

The  same  paper,  B'ebniary  27, 1844,  referring 
to  Migor  Downing's  Letters,  said : 

"  Those  letters  were  written  in  the  tme  and 
genatne  spirit  of  Yankeedom,  and  were  clothed 
in  the  real  yemacnlar  of  the  land.  Some  of 
them  deserve  a  much  higher  and  more  lasting 
reputation  than  seems  to  have  awaited  them  \ 


though  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if  they  do 
not  hereafter  take  the  place  they  so  eminently 
merit  They  ought  to  be  considered  standard 
exhibitions  of  New  England  peculiarities  of 
style,  feeling  and  sentiment  at  the  time,  and 
be  cherished  as  authentic  mementoes  of  Uie 
pilgrim  opinions  and  pilgrim  dialects  of  the 
generation  in  which  they  appeared." 

The  same  leading  New  York  journal,  July 
16,  1845,  again  referring  to  the  author  of  these 
letters,  said : 

""  He  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  only  writer  wlio 
has  ever  been  entirely  successful  in  the  genu- 
ine dialect  of  Yankee  land." 

It  becomes,  therefore^  a  matter  of  genenl 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  literature  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  of  its  politics  and  "  the 
workings  of  politicians,"  that  these  papers 
should  be  preserved  in  an  authentic  form  and 
attractive  dress,  corresponding  in  some  degree 
with  their  intrinsic  merits.  To  accomplish  this 
important  oljcct  the  publishers  of  the  United 
States  Magazine  have  determined  to  spare  no 
pains  in  their  power  to  bestow.  The  Major's 
heart  is  very  much  given  to  the  work,  and  he 
will  superintend  the  management  of  the  whole 
business,  *'  picters"  and  alL  For  that  purpose 
he  has  determined  to  let  the  ''Two  PoUies" 
lay  off  ahd  on,  or  make  short  cruises  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Jumper  and  Sargent 
Joel,  while  he  will  devote  himself  to  the  prep- 
aration of  his  "  ThxHy  rears'  Vtmo''  for  the  press. 
We  should  explain  what  some  of  our  readers, 
perhaps,  may  not  recollect,  that  Sargent  Joel 
Downing  has  command  of  the  military  foice 
on  board  of  the  Two  PoUies,  consisttog  mainly 
of  the  Downingville  mlliUa,  who  were  em- 
barked on  board  more  than  a  year  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  Cuba.  The  Major  will  not 
allow  them  to  be  disbanded  or  return  to  Down* 
ingville,  for  he  says  there  is  no  knowing  but 
what  Mr.  Buchanan  may  want  their  services 
before  he  gets  through  his  Administration ;  and 
he  never  did  leave  a  friend  in  the  lurch  yet, 
and,  therefore,  he  shant  turn  his  back  on  Mr. 
Buchanan. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  and  expla- 
nations, we  will  let  the  Msjor  go  straight  ahead 
and  tell  his  own  story  in  his  own  way.  In  the 
present  number  of  the  Magazine  we  will  give 
a  brief  sketch  of  his  early  life,  with  some  no- 
tice of  his  father,  grandfather.  Uncle  Joshua, 
<fcc.;  and.  also,  give  the  commencement  of  his 
celebrated  Series  of  Letters.  Reader,  please 
look  at  the  following  page,  and  allow  us  the 
pleasore  to  introduce  yen  to  the  origimd  Migor 
Jack  Downing,  of  DowningviUe,  State  of  Maine. 
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SKETCH  OF  MY  EARLY  LIFE. 

or  WIDCH  1    TKLL    OOynDEKABLK    MOKB    ABOUT    HT    GRAITD- 
FATHXR  TUA.V   I   DO  ABOUT  MY8KLF. 

When  we  read  about  great  men  we  always 
want  to  know  sometbiug  about  the  place  where 
they  live ;  therefore  I  shall  begin  my  history 
with  a  short  account  of  Downing ville,  the 
place  where  I  was  bom  and  brought  up. 

Downingrille  is  a  snug,  tidy  sort  of  a  village, 
stuated  in  a  valley  aljout  two  miles  long,  and 
a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  scooped  out  between 
two  large  nigged  hills  that  lie  to  the  east  and 
west,  having  a  thick  forest  of  trees  to  the 
north,  and  a  clear  pond  of  water,  With  a  sandy 
beach,  to  the  soath.  It  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  main  road  aa  you  go  back  into  the 
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country,  and  is  jeA  about  in  the  middle  of  Dowft 
East.  It  contains  by  this  time  a  pretty  conoid 
erable  number  of  inhabitants,  though  mj 
grandfather  Downing  was  the  first  person  that 
settled  there,  jest  after  he  got  back  from  soger- 
ing  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  has  a  school- 
house  and  a  tavern,  and  a  minister,  and  a  doc- 
tor, and  a  blacksmith,  and  a  shoe-maker,  and 
folks  that  work  at  most  all  sorts  of  trades. 
They  hav'nt  got  any  meetin-house  up  yet,  but 
the  school-house  is  pr§tty  large,  and  does  very 
well  to  hold  mectins  in,  and  they  have  meetins 
very  regular  every  Sunday,  the  men  filling  np 
all  the  seats  on  one  side  of  the^hool-hcuue 
and  the  women  on  the  other.       jOOQIC 
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They  bav'nt  got  any  lawyer  in  Downiug- 
yille.  There  was  one  come  once  and  sot  out  to 
settle  there,  and  hired  a  room  and  pat  a  sign 
np  over  the  door  with  his  name  on  it,  and  the 
word  "  office"  in  great  large  letters,  so  big  you 
could  read  'em  clear  acrosB  the  road.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  was  called  at  the  school- 
house  the  next  day,  and  after  chawing  the 
matter  over  awhile  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
if  the  man  wanted  an  office  be  should  go  some- 
where else  for  it,  for  as  for  having  an  office- 
seeker  in  Downingville  they  never  would.  So 
they  voted  that  he  should  leave  the  town  in 
twenty-four  hours,  or  they  would  take  him 
down  to  the  pond  and  duck  him,  and  ride  him 
out  of  town  on  a  rail.  A  committee  of  twenty 
of  the  stoutest  men  in  Downingville  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry  the  message  to  him,  at  which 
he  prudently  took  the  hint,  and  packed  up  and 
cleared  out  that  afternoon.  All  the  quarrels, 
and  disputes  and  law-cases  are  always  left  out 
to  uncle  Joshua  Downing,  and  he  settles  them 
all,  by  and  large,  at  two  shillings  a  piece,  ex- 
cept when  th^  have  come  to  blows,  and  then 
he  charges  two  and  sixpence  apiece. 

As  I  paid  afore,  my  grandfather,  c)ld  Mr.  Zeb- 
edee  Downing,  was  the  first  settler  in  Downing- 
ville. Bless  bis  old  heart,  he's  living  yet  [1834]. 
and,  although  he  is  eighty-six  years  old,  be 
attended  a  public  caucus  for  the  good  of  hi£ 
country  about  two  years  ago,  and  made  a 
speech,  when  I  was  nominated  for  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Maine. 

As  it  is  the  fashion,  in  writing  the  lives  of 
great  folks,  to  go  back  and  tell  something 
about  their  posterity,  I  spose  I  ought  to  give 
some  account  of  my  good  old  grandfather,  for 
he  was  a  true  patriot,  and  as  strong  a  republi- 
can as  ever  uncle  Joshua  was.  He  was  born 
somewhere  in  the  old  Bay  State,  away  back  of 
Boston,  and  when  the  Revolutionary  war  come 
on  he  went  a  sogering.  Many  and  many  n 
time  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  I've  sot  in  the 
comer  till  most  midnight  to  hear  him  tell  over 
his  going  through  the  faUgut  of  Burffwine.  If 
one  of  the  neighbors  (amo  in  to  chat  awhile  in 
on  evening  my  grand&ther  was  always  sure  to 
go  through  the  fatigue  of  Bnrgwine  ;  and  if  a 
stranger  was  traveling  through  Downingville 
and  stopped  at  my  grandfather's  in  a  warm 
afternoon  to  get  a  glass  of  water,  it  was 
ten  chances  to  one  if  he  could  get  away  till 
my  grandfather  had  bedh  through  the  whole 
story  of  the  fatigue  of  Bnrgwine.  He  used  to 
lell  it  the  best  to  old  Mr.  Johnson,  who  used  to 
come  in  regularly  about  once  a  week  to  spend 
an  evening  and  drink  a  mug  of  my  grand- 


lather's  cider.  And  he  would  set  so  patiently 
and  hear  my  grandfather  through  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  that  I  never  could  tell  which  took 
the  most  comfort,  Mr.  Johnson  in  drinking  the 
cider,  or  my  grandfather  in  going  through  the 
fatigue  of  Burgwine.  After  Mr.  Johnson  had 
taken  abont  two  or  three  drinks  he  would 
smack  his  lips  and  say,  "  I  gueas,  Mr.  Downing, 
you  would  have  been  glad  to  get  such  a  mug 
of  cider  as  this  in  the  battle  of  Burgwine." 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  my  grandfather,  **  or  when 
we  was  on  the  march  from  Cambridge  to  Peeks- 
kill  either,  or  from  Peekskill  to  Albany,  or 
from  Albany  to  Saratogue,  where  we  went 
through  the  fatigue  of  Burgwine.  Old  Schuy- 
ler was  our  gineral,"  said  my  grandftither, 
bracing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  *'  and  he 
turned  out  to  be  a  traitor,  and  was  sent  for  to 
go  to  Gineral  Washington  to  be  court-mar- 
tialed. Then  Gineral  Gates  was  sent  to  us  to 
take  command,  and  he  was  a  most  capital  offi- 
cer, every  inch  of  him.  He  had  his  cocked  hat 
on,  and  bis  regimentals,  and  his  furbelows  on 
his  shoulders,  and  he  looked  nobly,"  said  nay 
grandfather,  f  I  can  see  him  now,  as  plain  as 
if  'twas  yesterday.  He  wore  a  plaguy  great  . 
stub  cue,  as  big  as  my  wrist,  sticking  oat  at  the 
back  of  his  neck  as  straight  as  a  handspike. 
Well,  when  Gates  came  we  were  all  reviewed, 
and  everything  was  put  in  complete  order,  and 
he  led  us  on,  ye  see,  to  take  Burgwine.  By 
daylight  in  the  morning  we  were  called  out  by 
the  sound  of  the  drum,  and  drawn  up  in  regi- 
ments, and  the  word  was,  <on  your  posts, 
march.'  And  there  we  stood,  marching  on  our 
posts  without  moving  forward  an  inch  ;  heads 
np,  looking  to  the  right  We  didn't  dare  to 
move  an  eye,  nor  hardlp  to  wink. 

^^  By  and  by  along  comes  the  old  Gineral  to 
inspect  us,  riding  along  so  stately,  and  that  old 
stub  cue  sticking  out  behind  his  head  so 
straight,  it  seems  as  though  I  can  see  him  now. 
right  here  before  me.  And  then  he  addressed 
us,  like  a  father  talking  to  his  children.  *  Fel- 
low soldiers,'  says  be,  *  this  day  we  are  going 
to  try  the  strength  of  Burgwine's  forces.  Now 
let  every  man  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  go  forward 
boldly  and  attack  them  with  courage,  and 
you've  nothing  to  fear.'  O,  he  addressed  us 
completely  ;  and  then  we  marched  off  to  meet 
the  inemy.  By  and  by  we  begun  to  bear  the 
balls  whizzing  over  our  beads,  and  the  iuemy's 
guns  begun  to  roar  like  thunder.  I  felt  terri- 
bly for  a  minute  or  two,  but  M'e  kept  marching 
up,  marching  up,"  said  my  grandfather,  rising 
and  marching  across  the  floor,  "for  we  had 
orders  not  to  Are  a  gan  till  we  got  up  so  near 
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we  could  almost  reach  'em  with  our  bagonuts  ; 
and  there  was  a  hundred  drums  all  in  a  bunch , 
rattling  enough  to  craze  a  nation,  and  the  fifes 
and  the  bugles,"  continued  mj  grandfather, 
etill  marching  across  the  floor,  "went  tudle, 
tadle,  tadle,  tudle.  0, 1  can  hear  that  very 
tune  ringing  in  my  ears  now,  as  plain  as  if 
'twas  yesterday,  and  I  never  shall  forget  it  to 
my  dying  day.  When  we  got  up  so  near  the 
inemy  that  we  could  fairly  see  the  white  of 
their  eyes,  the  word  was  *  halt,' "  said  my 
grandfather,  suddenly  halting  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  and  sticking  his  head  back  as  straight 
as  a  soldier.  "  *  make  ready ;'  'twas  did  in  a 
moment,"  continued  ray  grandfather,  throwing 
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his  staff  up  against  his  shoulder ;  ** '  take  aim ;' 
twas  did  in  a  moment,"  fetching  his  staff  down 
straight  before  his  eyes ;  ** '  fire  I'  then,  O  marcy, 
what  a  roar  I"  said  my  grandfather,  striking 
his  staff  down  on  the  floor,  "and  such  a 
smother  and  smoke  you  couldn't  hardly  see 
your  hand  afore  you.  Well,  in  an  instant  the 
word  was  '  prime  and  load,'  and  as  fast  as  we 
fired  we  fell  back  in  the  rear  to  let  others  come 
vp  and  take  their  turn ;  so  by  the  time  we  were 
loaded  we  were  in  front  and  ready  to  fire 


again,  for  we  kept  marching  all  the  time,*'  said 
my  grandfather,  beginning  to  march  again 
across  the  floor.  "  But  the  inemy  stood  their 
ground,  and  kept  pouring  in  upon  us  tremen- 
dously, and  we  kept  marching  up  and  firing, 
marching  up  and  firing,  but  didn't  gain  forward 
an  inch.  I  felt  streaked  enough,  for  the  balls 
were  whistling  over  our  heads,  and  sometimes 
a  man  would  drop  do\(ii  on  one  side  of  me  and 
sometimes  on  'tother ;  but  it  wouldn't  do  for  us 
to  flinch  a  hair;  we  must  march  up  and  fire, 
and  wheel  to  the  right  and  left,  and  keep  it 
going.  By  and  by  the  word  was,  <  advance 
column,'  then,  heavens  and  earth,  how  light  I 
felt,"  said  my  grandfather,  quickening  his 
march  across  the  fioor.  "  I  knew  in  a 
moment  the  enemy  was  retreating, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  I  could  have 
jumped  over  the  moon.  Well,  we 
marched  forward,  but  still  kept  firing, 
and  presently  we  begun  to  come  on 
to  the  inemy 's  ground  :  and  then,  0 
marcy  I  such  a  sight  I  never  see  be- 
fore and  never  want  to  again— step- 
ping over  the  dead  bodies,  and  the 
poor  wounded  wretches  wallowing  in 
their  blood,  mangled  all  to  pieces, 
and  such  screeches  and  groans,  some 
crying  out  *  don't  kill  me,'  *  donH  kill 
me,'  and  others  begging  us  to  kill 
'em  to  put  'cm  out  of  misery.  O,  it 
was  enough  to  melt  the  very  heart  of 
a  stone  I"  said  my  grandfather,  wiping 
the  tears  from  his  eyes. 

"  But  they  needn't  have  beellafhtid 
of  being  hurt,  for  our  Gineral  was  one 
of  the  best  men  that  ever  lived.  He 
had  the  carts  brought  up  immediately, 
and  all  the  poor  wounded  souls  car- 
ried off  as  fast  as  possible  where  they 
could  be  taken  good  care  of.  He 
wouldn't  let  one  of  'em  be  hurt  any 
more  than  he  would  one  of  his  own 
men.  But  it  was  a  dreadful  hot  bat- 
tle ;  we  fit  and  skirmished  all  the  af- 
ternoon and  took  a  good  many  pris- 
and  some  cannon  and  ammunition, 
it  came  night  the  inemy  retreated  to 
their  fortifications,  and  we  camped  all  night 
on  the  ground  with  our  guns  in  our  hands, 
ready  at  a  mementos  warning  to  pitch  battle 
again.  As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  we  were 
all  mustered  and  paraded  again,  and  round 
come  the  old  Gineral  to  see  how  we  looked. 
He  held  his  head  up  like  a  soldier,  and  the 
old  stub  cue  stuck  out  as  straight  as  ever. 
I  can  see  it  now  as  plain  as  I  can  see  my 
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BtafT,  Baid  my  grandfather.  And  0,  my  Btan< 
how  he  addressed  as ;  it  made  our  hearts  jump 
to  hear  him.  Fellow-soldiers,  says  he,  this  day  we 
shall  make  Burgwine  tremble.  If  your  are  only 
as  brave  as  you  were  yesterday  we  shall  have 
him  and  all  his  army  before  night.  But  Burgwine 
had  slipped  away  in  the  night,  and  got  into  a 
place  stronger  fortified.  But  he  couldn't  get 
away  ;  he  was  hemmed  in  all  round ;  so  we  got 
him  before  it  was  over.  We  were  five  or  six 
days  skirmidiing  about  it ;  but  I  canH  tell  you 
all,  nor  a  quarter  part  ont** 

**"But  how  was  it  you  took  Burgwine  at 
last?"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  taking  another  drink 
of  cider.  "  0,  he  had  to  give  it  up  at  last," 
said  my  grandfather.  ^' After  we  had  skir- 
mished a  day  or  two  longer,  Gineral  Gates  sent 
word  to  Burgwine  that  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
march  his  army  back  into  Canada,  aad  leave 
everything  this  side  unmolested^  he'd  let  him 
go  peaceably.  But  Burgwine  wouldn't  ac- 
cept it ;  he  sent  word  back  that  <  he  was  going 
to  winter  with  his  troops  in  Boston.'  Well, 
alter  we  had  skirmished  round  two  or  three 
days  longer,  and  Burgwine  got  into  such  close 
quarters  that  he  couldn't  get  away  any  how,  he 
sent  word  to  Gineral  Gates  that  he'd  accept  the 
offer  and  march  back  to  Canada ;  but  Gates 
sent  word  back  to  him  again,  *  You  said  you 
meant  to  winter  in  Boston,  and  I  mean  to  make 
you  as  good  as  your  word.'  At  last  Burgwine 
see  it  was  no  use  for  him  to  hold  out  any  longer, 
80  he  give  all  hi^  men  up  prisoners  of  war. 
Then  ^  were  all  paraded  in  lines  a  little  ways 
apart  to  see  them  surrender.  And  they  marched 
out,  and  marched  along  toward  us  ;  and  it  was 
a  most  noble  sight  to  see  them  all  dressed  out 
in  their  regimentals  and  their  bagonuts  glisten- 
ing in  the  sun  enough  to  dazzle  anybody's  eyes. 
And  they  marched  along  and  stacked  their 
arms,  and  marched  through  between  our  lines 
looking  homesick  enough.  I  guess  we  felt  as 
well  as  they  did,  if  our  clothes  want  so  good." 

Mr.  Johnson  handed  me  the  mug  and  told 
me  to  run  and  get  another  mug  of  cider ;  for 
before  my  grandfather  could  get  through  the 
fiktigue  of  Burgwine  Mr.  Johnson  would  most 
always  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  mug.  Wh<5n  I 
brought  in  the  second  mug,  Mr,  Johnson  took 
another  sip  and  smacked  his  lips,  and  says  he : 

'*Mr.  Downing,  I  should  like  to  drink  a  toast 
with  you ;  so  here's  health  and  prosperity  to 
the  apple  trees  of  Downingville.  Mr.  Downing, 
what  will  you  drink  to  us  ?-'  said  he,  handing 
the  mug  to  my  grandfather. 

"  Why  I  don't  kecr  about  any  cider,"  said  my 
grandfater,  (for  he  is  a  very  temperate  man, 


and  so  are  all  the  Downings  remarkably  tem> 
perate,]  **  but  I  will  jest  drink  a  little  to  the 
memory  of  the  greatest  and  the  bravest  Gineral 
that  this  world  ever  see  yet ;  so  here's  my  re- 
spects to  old  Gineral  Gates'  stub  cue." 

By  this  time,  my  grand&ther  having  poured 
out  of  him  the  whole  fatigue  of  Burgwine,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  having  poured  into  him  *about 
three  pints  of  cider,  they  would  both  of  them 
feel  pretty  considerably  relieved,  and  Mr.  John- 
son would  bid  us  good  night  and  go  home. 

I  take  it  that  it  was  hearing  these  stories  of 
my  grandfather's  bravery  told  over  so  often  in 
my  younger  days  that  made  me  such  a  military 
character  as  to  induce  the  President  to  appoint 
me  to  the  command  at  Madawaska,  and  also  to 
go  to  South  Carolina  to  put  down  the  Nulli- 
fiers.  But  I'm  getting  a  little  before  my  story, 
for  I  haven't  got  through  with  ray  grandfather 
yet,  and  my  father  comes  before  I  do  too.  Ah 
I  said  afore,  my  grandfather  was  the  first  set- 
tler in  Downingville.  AVhen  he  got  through 
sogering  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  took  a 
notion  he'd  go  and  pick  him  out  a  good  lot  of 
land  away  Down  East  to  settle  on,  where  there 
was  land  enough  to  be  had  jest  for  whistling  for 
it,  and  where  his  boys  would  have  a  chance  to 
do  something  in  the  world.  So  he  took  grand- 
mother and  the  two  boys,  for  fiither  and  Uncle 
Joshua  were  all  the  boys  he  had  then,  and 
packed  them  into  a  horse  waggon,  and  took  an 
ax,  and  a  hoe,  and  a  shovel,  and  some  victuals, 
and  a  bed- tick  to  put  some  straw  in,  and  a  gun 
and  some  blankets  and  one  thing  another,  and 
started  off  down  East.  He  drove  away  into 
Maine  till  he  fot  clear  to  the  end  of  the  road, 
and  then  he  picked  his  way  along  through  the 
woods  and  round  the  pond  five  miles  further, 
till  he  got  to  the  very  spot  where  Downingville 
now  is,  and  there  he  stopt  and  baited  his  horse, 
and  while  grandmother  and  the  boy^  sot  down 
and  took  a  bit  of  a  luncheon,  grandfather  went 
away  up  top  of  one  of  the  hills  to  take  a  view 
of  the  country.  And  when  he  come  down  again 
says  he,  "  I  guess  we  may  as  well  on  tackle,  for 
I  don't  believe  we  shall  find  a  better  place  if 
we  travel  all  Summer."  So  he  ontackled  the  old 
horse,  and  took  the  wagon  and  turned  it  over 
against  a  great  oak  tree,  and  put  some  bushes  up 
around  it,  and  made  a  pretty  comfortable  sort 
of  a  house  for  'em  to  sleep  in  a  few  nights,  and 
then  he  took  his  ax  and  slashed  away  among 
the  trees.  But  that  old  oak  never  was  cut 
down ;  it's  the  very  eame  one  that  stands  out  a 
little  ways  in  fi-ont  of  grandfather's  house  now. 
And  poor  grandmother  as  long  as  she  lived  a^ 
ways  made  a  practice  once  a  year,  when  t]«eC 
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day  come  round  that  they  first  camped  under 
the  old  oak,  to  have  the  table  carried  oat  and 
set  under  the  tree  ;  and  all  handp,  children  and 
grandchildren,  had  to  go  and  eat  supper  there, 
and  the  good  old  lady  always  used  to  tell  over 
the  whole  story  how  she  slept  eight  nights  un- 
der the  wagon,  and  how  they  were  the  sweetest 
nights'  rest  she  ever  had. 

Well,  grandfather  he  smashed  ^ws^  among 
the  trees,  and  he  soon  had  half  a  dozen  acres 
of  'em  sprawling,  and  while  they  were  drying 
in  the  sun  he  went  to  work  and  built  him  a  snug 
little  log-house,  and  made  two  stools  to  set  on, 
one  for  him  and  one  for  grandmother,  and  a 
couple  of  blocks  for  the  boys.  He  made  a  stone 
fireplace  in  one  corner  of  the  house,  and  left  a 
hole  in  one  comer  of  the  roof  for  the  smoke  to 
go  out,  and  he  got  it  all  fixed  as  nice  as  a  new 
pin,  and  then  they  moved  into  it ;  and  I've  heard 
grandmother  say  more  than  a  hundred  times 
that  she  believed  she  took  more  comfort  in  that 
log-bouse  than  ever  a  queen  took  in  a  palace. 

When  the  leaves  and  the  twigs  of  the  trees 
that  grandfather  had  cut  down  had  got  consid- 
erable dry  in  the  sun,  he  went  out  one  warm 
clear  af^noon  and  sot  fire  to  'em.  The  wind 
was  blowing  a  considerable  of  a  breeze  from 
the  southward,  and  the  fire  spread  almost 
•8  fast  as  a  horse  could  run.  Grandmother 
used  to  say  it  wai  the  grandest  sifi^t   she 


ever  see,  to  see  them  are  six  acres  of  trees 
all  in  a  light  flame  at  once,  and  the  fire 
streaming  up  as  high  as  the  tallest  pines, 
sometimes  in  a  broad  red  sheet,  and  some- 
times in  narrow  strips  that  went  up  rolling 
and  bending  like  ten  thousand  fiery  drag- 
ons'   tongues.     After  the  fire  had   gone 
through  it,  grandfather  went  to  work  to 
clear  it  up.    He  picked  up  the  limbs  and 
bits  that  were  left,  and  threw  'em  in  heaps 
and  sot  fire  to  em'  again,  and  he  laid  sticks 
across  the  large  logs  that  were  too  heavy 
to  move,  and  niggered  them  off  with  fire,  and 
then  rolled  them  up  in  piles  and  sot  fire  to 
'em  again  and  burnt  'em  all   up  smack 
smooth.    Then  he  went  to  work  and  plant- 
ed the  ground  all  over  to  com,  and  pota- 
'-^    toes,  and  punkins,  and  beans,  ancl  squashes, 
and  round  near  the  house  he  planted  water- 
^      millions,  and  mush-millions,  and  cowcum- 
bors,  and  beats,  and  carrots,  and  turnips ; 
and    grandmother   carried   out   a   whole 
apron  full  of  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  arbs 
that  ever  grew  in  old  Massachusetts,  and 
sowed  'em  round,  and  they  come  up  as 
thick  as  hops. 
After  this  the  family  of  old  Mr.  Zcbedee 
Downing  always  lived  like  heroes  and  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  in  want    They  had 
ten  children,  and  a  smart,  likely  set  of  boys 
and  gals  they  were  too,  and  they  all  lived  to 
grow  up,  and  were  all  married  and  well  to  do 
in  the  world.    Father,  whose  name  was  Solo- 
mon, was  the  oldest  boy,  and  as  they  grew  up, 
the  hardest  of  the  work  naturally  fell  upon  him, 
and  as  grandfather  begun  to  get  along  consid- 
erable in  years,  father  had  to  take  the  principal 
care  of  the  f&rm.    So  that  he  was  always  called 
a  hard-working  boy  and  a  hai'd-working  man. 
He  had  a  quiet,  peaceable  disposition,  and  was 
never  known  to  quarrel  with  anybody,  and 
scarcely  ever  to  speak  a  hash  word. 

Uncle  Joshua  was  the  next  oldest,  and  he  was 
as  different  from  father  as  a  toad  wants  a  tail. 
He  was  a  clear  shirk,  and  never  would  work  if 
he  could  help  it.  But  he  ways  always  good- 
natured,  and  full  of  his  pranks,  and  kept  his 
clack  agoing  the  whole  day  long  ;  so  that  the 
boys  used  to  like  him,  and  whenever  they 
wanted  to  have  any  frolic  or  fun  they  always 
used  to  go  to  him  to  take  the  lead.  As  he  grew 
up  he  took  to  reading  considerable,  and  after 
they  begun  to  have  newspapers  at  Downingville 
he  was  a  master  hand  to  read  newspapers  and 
talk  politics,  and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-five 
years  old  he  knew  more  about  politics  than 
any  other  man  in  Downingville.    When  he  was 
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thirty  years  old  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of 
the  town  meeting,  and  has  been  chosen  to  that 
office  every  year  since.  He's  been  a  Squire  a 
good  many  years,  and  has  held  most  all  the 
offices  in  town,  one  after  another,  and  is  on  the 
whole  considered  the  foremost  man  in  Down- 
ingville.  He  is  now  Postmaster  of  the  United 
States  for  Downingvillo,  an  office  which  I  was 
the  means  of  helping  him  to  by  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  President  But  it's  time  to  begin 
to  tell  about  myself. 

Mother  always  said  I  was  the  smartest  baby 
that  she  ever  see.  I  don't  speak  of  this  by 
way  of  bragging,  but  as  I  am  writing  a  history 
to  go  before  the  world,  I-m  bound  to  be  impar- 
tial. She  says  before  I  was  a  week  old  I  showed 
that  I  was  real  grit,  and  could  kick  and  scream 
two  hoars  upon  the  stretch,  and  not  seem  to  be 
the  least  bit  tired  that  ever  was.  But  I  don't 
remember  anything  about  this.  The  first  I  re- 
member, I  found  myself  one  cold  November 
day,  when  I  was  about  six  years  old,  bare- 
headed and  barefoot,  sliding  on  the  ice.  It 
had  been  a  snapping  cold  night,  and  all 
the  boys  in  the  neighborhood,  and  most  all  the 
gals  turned  out  and  had  a  fine  frolic  that  day, 
sliding  and  running  on  the  pond.  Most  of  the 
larger  boys  had  shoes,  but  we  little  fellers  that 
want  big  enough  to  wear  shoes  had  to  tuff 
it  out  as  well  as  we  could.  I  carried  a  great 
pine  chip  in  my  hand,  and  when  my  feet  got 


When  I  got  to  be  considerable  of  a  boy  I 
used  to  have  to  work  with  father  on  the  farm. 
But  it  always  seemed  to  go  rather  against  my 
grain,  and  father  used  to  say  that  I  didn't  love 
work  a  bit  better  than  Uncle  Joshua  did,  with- 
out he'd  give  me  my  stent,  and  then  he  said  I 
would  spring  to  it  and  get  it  done  by  noon, 
and  go  off  round  the  pond  in  the  aflcrnoon 
fishing  or  hunting  musquash.  I  think  I  took 
the  most  comfort  in  catching  musquash  of  any- 
thing I  used  to  do.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  in  catching  pickerel ;  to  take  a  long 
fishing  pole  and  line,  and  go  down  to  the  pond 
in  the  morning,  and  stand  on  a  log  whose  top 
limbs  run  away  off  into  the  water,  and  throw 
the  hook  off  and  bob  it  about  on  the  top  of  the 
water,  and  see  a  great  pickerel  jump  and  catch 
it,  and  wait  a  minute  or  two  for  him  to  get  it 
well  into  his  mouth,  and  then  pull  him  ashore, 
kicking  and  jumping  and  fiouncing— this  was 
most  capital  fun,  but  it  want  quite  equal  to 
musquashing.  I  bad  a  little  steel  trap,  and  I 
used  to  go  down  at  night  to  the  bank  of  a 
brook  that  run  into  the  pond,  and  set  the  trap 
on  the  bank  just  under  water,  and  fasten  it  by 
a  line  to  a  stake  or  a  tree,  and  put  a  bit  of  a 
parsnip  on  a  stick  and  place  it  over  the  trap  a 
little  above  the  water,  and  then  go  home  and 
sleep  as  well  as  I  could  for  dreaming  of  mus- 
quashes, and  as  soon  as  it  was  cleverly  light  in 
the  morning  go  down  to  the  pond  and  creep 
along  where  the  trap  was  sot,  with  my  heart  in 
my  mouth,  wondering  if  it  was  sprung  or  nOy 
and  come  along  to  the  stake  and  see  no  trap, 
but  the  line  drawn  straight  out  into  the  water, 
then  take  hold  of  the  lino  and  draw  up  the 
trap,  and  see  it  rising  up  through  the  water 
fast  hold  of  a  great  plump  musquash,  as  dead 
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80  cold  I  couldn't  stand  it  no  longer,  I'd  put 
the  chip  down  and  stand  on  that  a  little  while 
and  warm  'em,  and  then  at  it  to  sliding  again. 
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88  a  drowned  rat  and  full  of  fir  as  a  beaver ; 
this  was  faa  alive ;  it  made  me  feel  as  nicely 
as  though  I  was  hauling  up  a  bucket  of  dollars. 
The  Summer  I  was  fourteen  years  old  I  catched 
enough  to  buy  me  a  fur  hat  and  a  pair  of  shoes, 
and  a  new  jacket  and  trowsers  ;  and  enough  to 
buy  me  a  pretty  good  new  suit  of  clothes  al- 
most every  Summer  after  that  till  I  was  twenty. 
Wo  used  to  have  a  school  in  Downingville 
about  three  months  in  the  Winter  season  and 
two  months  in  the  Summer,  and  I  went  to  the 
Winter  school  three  Winters,  from  the  time  I 
was  twelve  till  I  was  fifteen.  And  I  was  called 
about  the  best  scholar  of  my  age  that  there 
was  in  school.  But  to  be  impartial,  I  must 
confess  the  praise  didn't  always  belong  to  me, 
for  I  used  sometimes  to  work  head  work  a  little 
in  order  to  get  the  name  of  being  a  smart 
scholar.  One  instance  of  it  was  in  reading.  I 
got  along  in  reading  so  well,  that  the  master 
said  I  read  better  than  some  of  the  boys  that 
were  considerable  older  than  I,  and  that  had 
been  to  school  a  dozen  Winters.  But  the  way 
I  managed  it  was  this.  There  was  cousin  Obe- 
diah  was  the  best  reader  there  was  in  school, 
and  as  clever  a  boy  as  one  in  a  thousand,  only 
his  fother  hadn't  got  no  orchard.  So  I  used  to 
carry  a  great  appie  to  school  in  my  pocket 
every  day  and  give  to  him  to  get  him  to  set 
behind  me  when  I  was  reading,  where  he  could 
peak  into  my  book,  and  when  I  come  to  a  hard 
word,  have  him  whisper  it  to  me,  and  then  I 
read  it  out  loud.  Well,  one  day  I  was  reading 
along  so,  pretty  glib,  and  at  last  I  come  to  a 
pesky  great  long  crooked  word,  that  I  couldn't 
make  head  nor  tail  to  it  So  I  waited  for  Obe- 
diah.  But  it  proved  to  be  a  match  for  Obe- 
diah.  He  peaked,  and  squinted,  and  choked, 
and  I  was  catching  my  breath  and  waiting  for 
him  to  speak ;  and  at  last  he  found  he  could 
do  notlring  with  it,  and  says  he  *'  skip  it."  The 
moment  I  heard  the  sound  I  bawled  out,  nk^ii, 
*'  What's  that?"  said  the  master,  looking  at  me 
as  queer  as  though  he  had  catched  a  weazel 
asleep.  I  stopt  and  looked  at  the  word  again, 
and  poked  my  tongue  out,  and  waited  for  Obc- 
diah.  Well,  Obediah  give  me  a  hunch,  and 
whii^red  again,  **8kip  it."  Then  I  bawled 
oat  again,  tkip  iL  At  that  the  master  and 
about  one  half  the  ecbolara  yaw-hawed  right 
oat  I  couldn't  stand  that ;  and  I  dropt  the 
book  and  streaked  it  out  of  school,  and  pulled 
foot  for  home  as  fast  as  I  could  go,  and  I  never 
riiowed  my  bead  in  school  again  from  that  day 
to  thia  But  for  all  that,  I  made  oat  to  pick 
op  a  pretty  good  education.  I  got  so  I  could 
read  and  spell  like  a  fox,  and  could  cypher  as 


far  as  the  rule  of  three.  And  when  I  got  to  be 
about  twenty  years  old,  I  was  strongly  talked 
of  one  Winter  for  schoolmaster.  But  as  a  good 
many  of  the  same  boys  and  gals  would  go  to 
me,  that  were  in  the  school  when  I  read  "  skip 
it,"  I  didn't  dare  to  venture  it  for  fear  there 
would  be  a  sort  of  a  snickering  among  'em 
whenever  any  of  them  come  to  a  hard  word. 

So  I  jogged  along  with  father  on  the  farm. 
Bnt  let  me  be  doing  what  I  would,  whether  it 
was  hoeing  potatoes,  or  pitching  hay,  or 
making  stone  wall,  or  junking  and  piling  logs, 
I  never  could  feel  exactly  easy.  Something 
seemed  to  keep  ringing  in  my  ears  all  the  time, 
and  saying  I  was  made  to  do  something  in  the 
world  besides  this^  And  an  old  woman  that 
come  along  and  told  fortunes,  when  she  come 
to  tell  mine  said  that  wherever  I  should  go  and 
whatever  I  should  undertake  to  do,  I  should 
always  get  to  the  top  of  the  ladder.  Well, 
this  made  me  keep  a  thinking  so  much  the 
harder,  and  wondering  what  I  should  be  in  the 
world,  and  although  I  used  to  stick  to  my 
work  as  steady  as  any  of  the  boys,  yet  I  nsed 
to  feel  as  uneasy  as  a  fish  out  of  water.  Bnt 
what  mode  me  think  most  about  it  was  father. 
He  always  used  to  stand  to  it  I  was  smarter 
than  common  boys,  and  used  to  tell  mother  she 
might  depend  upon  it,  if  I  lived  and  nothing 
didn't  happen  to  me,  I  should  some  day  or 
other  raise  the  name  of  the  Downings  higher 
than  it  ever  had  been  yet 

At  last  father  dreampt  a  dream,  that  put  the 
cap-stone  upon  the  whole  of  it  He  dreampt 
that  I  was  out  in  the  field  hoeing  potatoes,  and 
he  stood  leaning  over  his  staff,  as  he  very  often 
nsed  to  do,  looking  at  me.  By  and  by  he  said 
I  stopped  hoeing,  and  stood  up  and  leaned  my 
chin  on  my  hoe-handle,  and  seemed  to  look  up 
toward  the  sky ;  and  he  said  I  looked  as  calm 
as  the  moon  in  a  clear  Summer  night  Pres- 
ently my  hat  began  to  rise  up  gradually  and 
dropped  off  on  the  ground,  but  I  stood  still. 
Then  he  said  the  top  of  my  head  began  to  open, 
and  a  carious  green  plant  began  to  sprout  np 
ont  of  it  And  it  grew  up  about  two  feet,  and 
sent  out  ever  so  many  young  branches  wifh 
broad  green  leaves,  and  then  the  little  buds 
began  to  open  and  roll  out  great  clusters  of 
the  most  beautiful  bright  flowers,  one  above 
another,  that  ever  he  see  in  all  his  life.  He 
watched  'em  till  they  all  got  blowed  out  into  a 
great  round  bunch,  as  big  as  a  bushel  basket,  and 
then  he  waked  up,  and  he  felt  so  he  got  right 
out  of  bed  and  walked  the  floor  till  morning. 
And  when  we  all  got  up  he  sot  down  and  told 
the  dream  over  to  me  and  mother.    Mother  eot 
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with  her  pocketrhandkcrchief  wiping  the  tears 
out  of  her  eyes  all  the  time  he  was  teiliDg  pf 
it ;  and  I  felt  as  though  my  blood  was  running 
cold  all  over  me.  But  from  that  time  I  always 
felt  Kure  the  time  would  come  when  Downing- 
ville  woulduH  be  big  enough  to  hold  me,  and 
that  I  should  do  something  or  other  in  the 
world  that  would  be  worth  telling  of;  but 
what  it  would  be  I  could'nt  think. 

Well,  I  kept  jogging  along  on  the  farm  after 
the  same  old  sort,  year  after  year,  so  long,  and 
there  didnH  nothing  happen  to  me,  that  some- 
times I  almost  begun  to  give  it  up,  and  think, 
sure  enough,  it  was  all  nothing  but  a  dream. 
Still  I  kept  having  spells  that  I  felt  terribly 
uneasy,  and  was  tempted  forty  times  to  pack 
up  and  go  and  seek  my  fortune.  I  might  tdl 
a  good  deal  more  about  my  life,  and  my  uncles 
and  aunts  and  cousins,  and  the  rest  of  the 
neighbors,  but  I  begin  to  feel  a  most  tired  of 
writing  my  life,  aud  I  believe  I  shall  have  .to 
serve  it  pretty  much  as  I  planted  my  wafer- 
million  seeds  ;  and  that  was  this :  When  I  was 
kbout  six  or  seven  years  old  our  folks  give  me 
»  pint  of  watermillion  seeds  and  told  me  to  go 
oat  into  the  field  and  plant  'em  for  myself,  and 
I  might  have  all  I  could  raise.  So  off  I  goes, 
tickled  enough.  And  I  went  to  work  and 
punched  little  holes  down  in  the  ground  and 
pat  hi  one  seed  to  time  along  in  a  row,  three 


or  four  inches  apart,  till  I  got  about  half  the 
seeds  planted.  It  was  rather  a  warm  afternoon, 
and  I  began  to  feel  a  little  tired,  so  I  took  and 
dug  a  hole  and  poured  the  rest  of  the  seeds  all 
in  together,  and  covered  'em  up,  and  went  into 
the  house.  Well  mother  asked  me  if  I  planted 
my  seeds.  "  Yes,  mam,"  says  I.  "  What,  all 
of  'em  ?"  says  she.  "  Yes,  mam,"  says  I.  "  But 
you've  been  very  spry,"  says  she,  "  how  did  you 
get  them  done  so  quick  ?"  "  O,"  says  I,  "  easy 
enough ;  I  planted  'em  in  a  hill  and  a  row.^^ 
And  when  they  begun  to  come  up  they  found 
'em  in  a  hill  and  a  row,  sure  enough.  So  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  have  to  pour  the  rest  of  my  life 
into  a  hill  and  let  it  go. 

To  come,  then,  right  to  the  pint — I  don't 
mean  the  pint  of  watermillion  seeds,  but  the 
pint  in  my  life  which  seemed  to  be  the  turning 
pint.  In  the  Fall  of  the  year  1829  I  took  it 
into  my  head  I'd  go  to  Portland.  So  one  day 
I  up  and  told  father,  and  says  I,  "  I'm  going  to 
Portland  whether  or  no  ;  and  I'll  see  what  this 
world's  made  of  yet."  Father  stared  a  little 
at  first,  and  said  he  was  afraid  I  should  get  lost ; 
but  when  he  see  I  was  bent  upon  it  he  give  it  up, 
and  he  stepped  to  his  cbist  and  opened  the  till, 
and  took  out  a  dollar  and  give  it  to  me,  and  says 
he,  "  Jack,  this  is  all  I  can  do  for  you ;  but  go, 
and  lead  an  honest  life,  and  I  believe  I  shall  hear 
good  of  you  yet."  He  turned  and  walked  across 
the  room,  but  I  could  see  the  tears  start  into 
his  eyes,  and  mother  sot  down  and  had  a  hearty 
crying  spell.  This  made  me  feel  rather  bad 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  I  almost  had  a  mind 
to  give  it  up  ;  and  then  again  father's  dream 
came  into  my  mind,  and  I  mustered  up  cour- 
age and  declared  I'd  go.  So  I  tackled  up  the 
old  horse,  and  packed  in  a  load  of  ax-handles 
and  a  few  notions,  and  mother  fried  me  some 
doughnuts  and  put  'em  into  a  box  along  with 
some  cheese  and  sassages,  and  ropped  me  up 
another  shirt,  for  I  told  her  I  didn't  know  how 
long  I  should  be  gone  ;  and  after  I  got  all  rigged 
out  I  went  round  and  bid  all  the  neighbors  good 
bye,  and  jumped  in  and  drove  off"  for  Portland. 

I  hadn't  been  in  Portland  long  before  I 
happened  to  blunder  into  the  Legislater  ; 
and  I  believe  that  was  the  beginning  of  my 
good  luck.  I  see  such  queer  kinds  of  car- 
rying on  there  that  I  couldn't  help  setting 
down  and  writmg  to  cousin  Ephraim  to  tell 
uncle  Joshua  about  it ;  because  he  always 
wanted  to  know  everything  that's  going  on  in 
politico  So  I  went  to  the  editor  of  the  Port- 
land Courier  and  asked  him  if  he  would  send 
it  So  I  let  him  have  it,  and  fact,  he  went 
right  to  work  and  printed  it  in  the  Courier  m 
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large  as  life.  He 
said  he  woald'nt  let 
anybody  else  see  it 
bat  coQfflii  Ephraim ; 
bat  somehow  or 
other  it  leaked  oat, 
and  was  all  over  the 
Legislater  the  next 
morning,  and  every- 
body was  inquiring 
for  Mr.  Downing. 
Well,  this  kind  of  got 
me  right  into  public 
life  at  once  ;  and 
I've  been  in  public 
life  ever  since,  and 
have  been  writing 
letters  and  rising  up 
along  gradually,  one 
step   after   another, 

till  I've  got  up  along  side  of  the  President,  and 
am  talked  of  now  pretty  strong  for  President 
myself,  and  have  been  nominated  in  a  good 
many  of  the  first  papers  of  the  country. 

My  public  life  will  be  found  in  my  letters, 
one  after  another,  jest  as  they  come,  from  the 
time  I  first  sent  that  letter  in  the  Portland 
Courier  to  cousin  Ephraim  till  this  time. 

PwOand,  Me.,  1834,  MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

POSTCRIPT  TO   MT   UFE. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  date  above  that  I 
wrote  this  little  history  of  my  life  twenty-two 
or  three  years  ago.  It  was  the  time  the  Boston 
folks  published  a  little  voUum  of  my  first 
Letters,  and  the  Life  was  writ  to  head  the  vol- 
1am  with.  But  Pve  seen  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  world  since  then,  and  have  writ  a  great 
many  more  Letters,  and  seen  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  Workings  of  American  Politicians. 
And  they'll  all  have  to  come  into  my  Thirty 
Years'  View.  But  thereUl  be  a  kind  of  gap 
near  the  close  of  Gincral  Jackson's  time,  and  for 
awhile  after,  because  a  lot  of  my  letters,  wrU- 
tea  at  that  time,  was  lost  in  a  fire  some  years 
afterward,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  can  now  find 
the  papers  they  was  published  in.  But  I  will 
bridge  over  the  gap  as  well  as  I  can,  and 
therell  be  a  pretty  long  road  to  travel  both 
^ndes  of  it.  And  this  reminds  me  how  strange 
the  parallel  runs  between  me  and  Colonel 
Benton ;  for  he  lost  a  lot  of  Ms  letters  and 
speeches  and  dockyments  by  fire,  and  had  a 
good  deal  of  a  hard  job  to  go  over  the  ground 
again  in  getting  up  his  work.  But  I  and 
Colonel  Benton  are  hard  to  beat  Wo  gener- 
ally go  ahead,  let  what  will  stand  in  the  way. 
Ntm  York,  Dec  ,  1866.        MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 
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MY  LETTEBS  AND  OHHER  DOCKTMENIB. 
LETTER    I.* 

Portland,  Monday,  Jan.  18,  1830. 
To  Cousin  Ephraim  Downing^  up  in  DoumingvUle : 

Dear  Cousin  Ephraim— I  now  take  my  pen 
in  hand  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  well,  hoping 
these  few  lines  will  find  you  enjoying  the  same 
blessing.  When  I  come  down  to  Portland  I 
didn't  think  o'  staying  more  than  three  or  four 
days,  if  I  could  sell  my  load  of  ax  handles,  and 
mother's  cheese,  and  cousin  Nabby's  bundle  of 
footings ;  but  when  I  got  here  I  found  Uncle 
Nat  was  gone  a  freighting  down  to  Quoddy, 
and  ant  Sally  said  as  how  I  shouldn't  stir  a 
step  home  till  he  come  back  agin,  which  wont 
be  this  month.  So  here  I  am,  loitering  about 
this  great  town^  as  lazy  as  an  ox.  Ax  handles 
dout  fetch  nothing,  I  couldn't  hardly  give 
'era  awAy.  Tell  cousin  Nabby  I  sold  her  foot- 
ings for  nine-pence  a  pair,  and  took  it  all  in 
cotton  cloth.  Mother's  cheese  come  to  seven- 
and-sixpencc ;  I  got  her  half  a  pound  of  shu- 
Hhon,  and  two  ounces  of  snuff,  and  the  rest  In 

•  EnrroRiAL  Nora.— Tlie  political  Btromle  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  &Iaine  in  the  Winter  of  1830  wm  long  be  remem- 
bered. The  preceding  electioneering  campaign  had  been 
carried  on  with  a  bitterness  and  personality  unprece- 
dented in  the  State,  and  so  nearly  were  the  parties  divided, 
that  before  the  meeting  of  the  Legi.«Iature  to  count  the 
votes  for  Governor,  both  sides  confidently  claimed  the 
victory.  Hence  the  members  came  together  with  feelings 
highty  excited,  prepared  to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground, 
and  ready  to  take  fire  at  the  first  spark  which  col- 
lision might  produce  A  fierce  war  commenced  at  the 
first  moment  of  the  meeting,  and  continued  for  about  six 
weeks  without  intermission,  before  they  succeeded  in  or- 
ganising the  government.  It  was  during  this  state  of 
things  that  Mr.  Downing  fortunately  happened  to  drop 
into  the  I^egislature.  In  explanation  of  the  first  letter,  it 
may  bo  remarked,  that  as  soon  as  the  Representatives  had 
assembled,  Albert  Smith,  Ewq.,  of  Nobleborough,  the  then 
Marshal  of  Maine,  called  them  to  order,  and  nominated 
Mr  White,  of  Monmouth,  Chairman,  who  waa  declared 
elected  without  ceremony,  and  took  the  chair.  After  he 
had  occupied  it  two  daya  Mr.  Goodenow  waa  elected 
Speaker. 
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sugar.  When  Uncle  Nat  comes  borne  I  shall 
put  my  ax  handles  aboard  of  him,  and  let  him 
take  ^cm  to  Boston  next  time  he  goes ;  I  saw  a 
feller  tother  day,  that  told  me  they'd  fetch  a 
good  pfice  there.  Vve  been  here  now  a  whole 
fortnight,  and  if  I  could  tell  ye  one  half  I've 
seen,  I  guess  you'd  stare  worse  than  if  you'd 
seen  a  catamount  I've  been  to  meeting,  and 
to  the  museum,  and  to  both  Legislaters,  the  one 
they  call  the  House,  and  thfi  one  they  call  the 
Sinnet.  I  spose  Uncle  Joshua  is  in  a  great 
hurry  to  hear  something  about  these  Legisla- 
ters;  for  you  know  he's  always  reading  news- 
papers, and  talking  politics,  when  he  can  get 
anybody  to  talk  with  him.  I've  seen  him  when 
he  had  five  tuns  of  hay  in  the  field  well  made, 
and  a  heavy  shower  coming  up,  stand  two  hours 
disputing  with  Squire  W.  about  Adams  and 
Jackson — one  calling  Adams  a  tory  and  a  fed, 
and  the  other  saying  Jackson  was  a  murderer 
and  a  fool ;  so  they  kept  it  up,  till  the  rain  be- 
gan to  pour  down,  and  about  spoilt  all  his  hay. 

Uncle  Joshua  may  set  his  heart  at  rest  about 
the  bushel  of  corn  that  he  bet  long  with  the 
postmaster,  that  Mr.  Ruggles  would  be  Speaker 
of  that  Legisl'ater  they  call  the  House  ;  for 
he's  lost  it,  slick  as  a  whistle.  As  I  hadn't 
much  to  do,  I've  been  there  every  day  since 
they've  been  a  setting,  A  Mr.  White,  of  Mon- 
mouth, was  the  Speaker  the  first  two  days  ;  and 
I  cant  see  why  they  didn't  keep  him  in  all  the 
time ;  fpr  be  seemed  to  be  a  very  clever,  good- 
natured  sort  of  man,  and  he  had  such  a  smooth, 
pleasant  way  with  him,  that  I  couldn't  help 
feeling  sorry  when  they  turned  him  out  and 
put  in  another.  But  some  said  he  wasn't  put 
in  hardly  fair  ;  and  I  don't  know  as  he  was,  for 
the  first  day,  when  they  were  all  coming  in  and 
crowding  round,  there  was  a  large  fiett  man, 
with  a  round,  full,  jolly  sort  of  a  foce,  I  sup- 
pose be  was  the  captain,  for  he  got  up  and  com- 
manded them  to  come  to  order,  and  then  he 
told  this  Mr.  White  to  whip  into  the  chair 
quicker  than  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson. 
Some  of  'em  scolded  about  It,  and  I  heard 
some,  in  a  little  room  they  called  the  lobby, 
say  'twas  a  mean  trick;  but  I  couldn't  see 
why,  for  I  thought  Mr.  White  made  a  capital 
Speaker,  and  when  our  company  turns  out  the 
cap'n  always  has  aright  to  do  as  he's  a  mind  to. 

They  kept  disputing  most  all  the  time  the 
first  two  days  about  a  poor  Mr.  Roberts,  from 
Waterborough.  Some  said  he  shouldn't  have 
a  seat  because  he  a^oumed  the  town  meeting, 
and  wasn't  fairly  elected.  Others  said  it  was 
no  such  thing,  and  that  he  was  elected  as  fairly 
as  any  of  'em.    And  Mr.  Roberts  himself  said 


he  was,  and  said  he  could  bring  men  that  would 
swear  to  it,  and  good  men  too.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  when  they  came  to  vote,  they 
got  three  or  four  majority  that  he  shouldn't 
have  a  seat.  And  I  thought  it  a  needless  piece 
of  cruelty,  for  they  want  crowded.,  and  there 
was  a  number  of  seats  empty.  But  they  would 
have  it  so^  and  the  poor  man  had '  to  go  and 
stand  up  in  the  lobby. 

Then  they  disputed  awhile  about  a  Mr.  Fow- 
ler's having  a  seat.  Some  said  he  shouldn't 
have  a  seat,  because  when  he  was  elected  some 
of  his  votes  were  given  for  his  father  But 
they  were  more  kind  to  him  than  they  were  to 
Mr.  Roberts ,  for  they  voted  Hhtit  he.  should  hskve 
a  seat ;  and  I  suppose  it  was  because  they 
thought  he  had  a  lawful  right  to  inherit  what* 
ever  was  his  f&thcr's.  They  all  declared  there 
was  no  party  politics  about  it,  and  I  don't  think 
there  was ;  for  I  noticed  that  all  who  voted 
that  Mr.  Roberts  should  have  a  seat,  voted  that 
Mr.  Fowler  should  nU;  and  all  who  voted  that 
Mr  Roberts  should  not  have  a  seat,  voted  that 
Mr.  Fowler  should.  So,  as  they  all  voted  both 
ways,  they  must  have  been  consciencious,  and  I 
don't  see  how  there  could  be  any  party  about  it. 

It's  a  pity  they  couldn't  be  allowed  to  have 
two  Speakers,  for  they  seemed  to  be  very  anx- 
ious to  choose  Mr.  Ruggles  and  Mr.  Goodcnow. 
They  two  had  every  vote,  except  one,  and  if 
they  had  had  that,  I  believe  they  would  both 
have  been  chosen ;  as  it  was,  however,  they  both 
came  within  a  humbird's  eye  of  it.  Whether 
it  was  Mr.  Ruggles  that  voted  for  Mr.  Goode- 
now,  or  Mr.  Goodenow  for  Mr.  Ruggles,  I  can't 
exactly  tell ;  but  I  rather  guess  it  was  Mr.  Rug- 
gles voted  for  Mr.  Goodenow,  for  he  appeared  to 
be  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Goodenow  in  the  chair, 
and  shook  hands  with  him  as  good-natured  as 
could  be.  I  would  have  given  half  my  load  of 
ax  handles,  if  they  could  both  have  been  elected 
and  set  up  there  together,  they  would  have 
been  so  happy.  But  as  they  can't  have  but  one 
Speaker  at  a  time,  and  as  Mr.  Goodenow  ap- 
pears to  understand  the  business  very  well,  it 
is  not  likely  Mr.  Ruggles  will  be  Speaker  anv 
this  Winter.  So  Uncle  Joshua  will  have  to  shell 
out  his  bushel  of  cprn,  and  I  hope  it  will  learn 
Uim  better  than  to  bet  about  politics  again. 
Before  I  came  from  home,  some  of  the  papers 
said  how  there  was  a  majority  of  ten  or  fifteen 
National  BqfubUcons  in  the  Legislatcr,  and  the 
other  papers  said  there  was  a  pretty  clever 
little  minority  of  Democratic  Eqwhlicans.  Well, 
now  everybody  says  it  has  turned  out  jest  as 
that  queer  little  paper,  called  the  Daily  Cour- 
ier, said  'twould.  That  paper  said  it  was  sucb% 
a  close  rub  it  couldn't  hardly  tell  which  side 
would  beat.  And  it's  jest  so,  for  they've  been 
here  now  most  a  fortnight  acting  jest  like  two 
boys  play  in  see-saw  on  a  rail.  First  one  goes 
up,  then  'tother  ;  but  I  reckon  one  of  the  boyi 
is  rather  heaviest,  for  once  in  a  while  he  comes 
down  chuck,  and  throws  the  other  up  into  the 
air  as  though  he  would  pitch  him  head  over 
heels.    Your  loving  cousin  till  death. 

JACK  DOWMNSC 
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THE  BEGGAR'S   DAUGHTER  OF   BEDNALL   GREEN.* 


*  Thia  fine  old  ballad  was  first  introduced 
to  the  literarjr  world  by  Dr.  Percy,  in  hia  Rel> 
iqoM  of  Ancient  Engliib  Poetry.  There  is  a 
bbekletter  MS.  copy  of  it  in  the  British  Mu- 
Mom.  Two  others  exist  also.  The  present 
baUad  is  made  up  from  portions  of  more  than 
one,  with  some  minor  alterations  to  render  it 
fattelligible,  withoat  in  the  leAst  impairing  its 
qnaintaees  or  originality.  This  and  other 
ballads  of  rare  exeeUence,  which  will  appear 
fai  fotefo  nombers  of  our  Ifagaxine,  were 
taken  down  from  the  Upa  of  **  wandering  ndn* 


PART   F1KS5T* 

Itt  was  ft  blind  beggar,  had  long  loit  his  flight, 
Hl*  hfld  ft  faire  daughitr  most  pl^ft?otit  aad  briffbt 
And  many  a  f^allant  brave  euitor  bad  nbcc, 
For  noae  wm  soe  comelye  fta  pretly  Bespee. 

Aad  though  sb^e  wfta  of  fftvor  moat  Jklre, 
Tett  seeing  pbe  was  but  ft  poor  beggar^s  h^jre, 
Of  ancyent  housekeepers  despised  was  shee, 
Whose  sonnes  came  as  suitors  to  prettye  Bessee. 

Wherefore  in  great  sorrow  faire  Bessee  did  say, 
*  Good  father,  and  mother,  let  me  goe  away 
To  seeke  out  my  fortune,  wherever  itt  bee.* 
The  suite  then  they  granted  to  pretty  Bessee. 

Then  Bessee,  that  was  of  bewtye  soe  hrigh^OOQlC 
All  cladd  in  gray  nissett,  and  late  in  the  night. 
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From  father  and  mother  alone  parted  shee  ; 
Who  sighed  and  sobbed  for  pretty  Beasee. 

She  went  till  shee  came  to  Stratford-le-Bow ; 
Then  knew  shee  not  whither,  nor  which  way  to  goe  ; 
With  teares  shee  lamented  her  hard  destlnie, 
So  eadd  and  soe  heavy  was  pretty  Bessce. 

Shee  kept  on  her  journey  nntill  it  was  day, 
And  went  into  Rumford  along  the  hye-way ; 
Where  at  the  Qaecnes  arms  entertained  was  shee ; 
So  faire  and  wel  favoured  was  pretty  Bessee. 

Shee  had  not  l>een  there  one  month  to  an  end, 
But  master  and  mistress  and  all  was  her  friend ; 
And  every  brave  gallant,  that  once  did  her  see, 
Was  strait-way  in  love  with  pretty  Bessee. 

Great  gifts  they  did  send  her  of  silver  and  gold, 
And  in  their  songs  day  lye  her  love  was  eztold ; 
Her  bewtye  was  blazed  in  every  degree ; 
Soe  faire  and  soe  comelye  was  pretty  Bessee. 

The  younge  men  of  Rumford  in  her  had  their  joy ; 
Shee  shew'd  herself  curteous,  but  never  too  coye ; 
And  at  their  commandment  still  wold  she  bee ; 
Soe  fay  re  and  soe  comlye  was  pretty  Bessee. 

Foure  suitors  att  once  unto  her  did  goe ; 
They  craved  her  favor,  but  still  she  eayd  *  Noe ; 
I  would  not  wish  gentles  to  marry  with  mee.'' 
Yett  ever  they  honored  pretty  Bessee. 

The  first  of  them  was  a  gallant  young  knight, 
And  he  came  unto  her  diBguisde  in  the  night ; 
The  second  a  gentleman  of  good  degree, 
Who  wooed  and  sued  for  pretty  Bessee. 

A  merchant  of  London,  whose  wealth  was  not  small, 
Was  then  the  third  raitor,  and  proper  withall : 
Her  master's  own  sonne  the  fourth  man  must  bee, 
Who  swore  he  would  dye  for  pretty  Bessee. 

'  And,  if  thou  wilt  marry  with  mee,'  quoth  the  knight, 
'  He  make  thee  a  lady  with  joy  and  delight ; 
My  heart's  so  inthralled  by  thy  faire  bewtie, 
Then  grant  me  thy  favour,  my  pretty  Bessee.* 

strela^'  who  went  from  place  to  place  and  sung  the  popnUr 
■onga  of  the  times  to  lords  and  ladies  of  oaatle  and  hall.  The 
minstrel,  or  ballad-singer,  is  now  meiiged  into  the  lecturer  of  our 
times.  We  shall  be  glad  when  our  people  are  so  much  ad- 
vanced that  the  dry  exhibitions  of  common-place  lecturea  will 
fflve  place  to  mnsie,  poetry,  and  the  higher  efforts  of  genial: 
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The  gentleman  sayd,  ^  Come,  marry  with  mee, 

In  Bilks  and  in  velvets  my  Bessce  shall  bee : 

Hy  heart  lives  distre^ed ;   O  heare  me,'  qaoth  hee ; 

*  And  grant  me  thy  love,  my  pretty  Bessee.' 

*  Let  me  be  thy  husband,'  the  merchant  did  say, 

*  Thou  shalt  live  in  London  both  gallant  and  gay ; 
My  shippes  shall  bring  home  rych  jewels  for  thee, 
And  I  will  forever  love  pretty  Bessee.' 

Then  Bessee  shee  sighed,  and  thus  shee  did  sa^, 

<  My  father  and  mother  I  meane  to  obey  ; 

First  gett  theyr  good  will,  and  be  faithfuU  to  mee, 
And  you  shall  enjoye  your  pretty  Bessee.' 

To  every  one  this  answer  shee  made ; 
Wherefore  unto  her  they  joyfullyc  gayd, 

*  This  thing  to  fulfill  wee  all  doe  agree ; 

But  where  dwells  thy  father,  my  pretty  Bessee?' 

*  My  father,'  quoth  shee,  *  is  plaine  to  be  seene  : 
The  silly  blind  beggar  of  Bednall  Greene, 
That  daylye  sits  begging  for  charitle, 

He  is  the  good  father  of  pretty  Bessee. 

His  markes  and  his  tokens  are  known  full  well ; 
He  alwayes  is  led  with  a  dogg  and  a  bell : 
A  silly  olde  man,  God  knoweth,  is  hee, 
Yett  hee  is  the  father  of  pretty  Bessee.' 

'  Nay  then,'  quo'  the  merchant,  <  thou  art  not  for  mee :' 
*Nor,'  quo'  the  innholder, '  my  wiffc  shalt  not  bee :' 

*  I  lothe.'  sayd  the  gentle,  *  a  beggar's  degree, 
And  therefore,  adewe,  my  pretty  Bessee.' 

*  Why,  then,'  quoth  the  knight,  *  hap  better  or  worse, 
I  waighe  not  true  love  by  the  waight  of  the  pursse, 
And  bewtye  is  bewtye  in  every  degree ; 

Then  welcome  to  me,  my  pretty  Bessee. 

With  thee  to  thy  father  forthwith  will  I  goe.' 

<  Nay  soft,'  quoth  his  kinsmen, '  it  must  not  be  soe ; 
A  poor  beggar's  daughter  noe  ladye  shall  bee, 
Then  take  thy  adewe  of  pretty  Bessee.' 

But  BOone  after  this,  by  break  of  the  day, 
The  knight  had  from  Rumford  stole  Bessce  away. 
The  youngc  men  of  Rumford,  so  sicke  as  may  be, 
Rode  after  to  fetche  againe  pretty  Bessee. 

As  Bwifte  as  the  winde  to  ride  they  were  seene,    p 
Untill  they  came  neare  unto  Bednall  Greene ; 
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And  as  the  knight  lighted  most  courteouslte 
Tfaej  all  fought  against  him  for  pretty  Beseee. 

Bat  rescew  came  prescntlye  over  the  plaine, 
Or  else  the  knight  there  for  bis  love  had  been  slaine. 
This  fray  being  ended,  then  strait  he  did  see 
His  kinsmen  come  rayling  at  pretty  Bessee. 

Then  spake  the  blind  beggar,  *  Although  I  bee  poore, 
Yett  rayle  not  against  my  child  at  my  own  doore  : 
Though  shee  be  not  decked  in  velvet  and  pearle, 
Yett  will  I  dropp  angells  with  you  for  my  girle. 

And  then,  if  my  gold  will  better  her  birthe. 
And  equall  the  gold  that  you  lay  on  the  earth, 
Then  neyther  rayle  nor  grudge  yoa  to  see 
The  blind  beggar's  daughter  a  lady  to  bee. 

Butt  first  I  will  hcare,  and  have  it  well  knowne. 
The  gold  that  you  drop  shall  be  all  your  owne.' 
With  that  they  replyed,  *  Contented  wee  bee.' 

*  Then  here's,'  quoth  the  beggar,  *  for  pretty  Bessee.' 

With  that  an  angell  he  cast  on  the  ground, 

And  dropped  in  angells  full  three  thousand  pound 

And  oftentimes  itt  was  proved  most  plaine. 

For  the  gentleman's  one  the  beggar  dropped  twayne 

So  as  the  place,  wherein  they  did  sitt, 
With  gold  it  was  covered  every  whitt ; 
The  gentleman  then  having  dropt  all  his  store, 
Sayd,  *  Now,  beggar,  hold,  for  I  have  noe  more. 

Thou  hast  fulfilled  thy  promise  orright' 

*  Then  marry,'  quoth  he,  *  my  girle  to  the  knight ; 
And  heere,  *  quoth  be,  *  I  will  now  throw  you  downc 
A  hundred  pounds  more  to  buy  her  a  gowne.' 

The  gentlemen  all,  that  this  treasure  had  seeno, 
Admired  the  beggar  of  Bednall  Greene ; 
And  those  that  were  her  suitors  before, 
Their  fleshe  for  very  anger  they  tore. 

Thus  was  their  Bessee  matched  to  a  knight, 

And  made  a  ladye  in  others'  despite  ; 

A  fairer  ladye  there  never  was  scene. 

Than  the  blind  beggar's  daughter  of  Bednall  Greene- 

But  of  her  sumptuous  marriage  and  feast, 
What  brave  lords  and  knights  thither  were  prcst. 
The  Second  Part  Bhall  set  forth  to  your  pight 
With  marreilous  pleasure  and  wished  ^^^'i^^^T^ 
[To  be  concluded  in  next  Uagatinc.]  o 
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FASHION     PLATES: 

nraiUTBO  FOS  TIIB   CMTED  STATK9  UAQJOOn, 

PASHIONS  FOR  DECEMBER. 

Tta  «atfl  for  this  month  «re  furaUhed  by  E.  T.  MilU, 
Ho8  80  and  82  duimbers  Rtreet,  and  represent  two  of 
tbdr  most  deMrable  iityles  of  cloakjt  the  present  season. 

We  also  quote  the  latest  Paris  reports  from  Le  Honitenr 
deUlfode: 

SnyA.— ^oak  of  a  plaid  tissue,  woolen  and  silk, 
trimmed  with  figured  velvet,  forming  fh>ga,  silk  fringe 
and  chenille. 

AuzATDRomvA  — Tioose  black  velvet  cloak,  having  very 
wide  sleeves,  trimmed  with  sable  fur. 

Flora. — Cloak  made  of  silk  and  velvet  reps  with  ball 
fringeM  of  chenille  and  a  mixture  of  black  bugles. 

BoRDKLAis — Cloak  of  woolen  dimitj  trimmed  with 
▼elvet  galloons,  silk  and  chenille  fringe,  around  the  pel- 


WAixnra  Tonsr  —Crape  bonnet,  trimmed  with  plaid 
flOk  ribbons  and  blonde.  Very  small  bows  are  put  along 
the  edg«  of  the  flront  and  mixed  with  the  blonde  On 
«Mih  lid*  thtre  are  two  tufts  of  feathers  tied  with  mara- 


bouts. Dress  of  vdours  <2'  Orient,  (a  kind  of  coarse-grained 
&ilk,)  ornamented  with  buttons  and  silk  fringe  of  the 
same  color  Body  high,  and  waist  long  without  lappets. 
The  sleeve  forms  three  double  plaits  at  the  top  of  the 
arm,  beginning  at  the  shoulder-piece  and  fastened  down 
by  unseen  stitches  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  arm,  below 
which  place  the  sleeve  is  open  in  front,  (alls  straight,  and  is 
fuller  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  doul]|l  plidta  of 
the  upper  part,  which  are  no  longer  fiistened  down.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  of  these  three  plaits  there  is  a  fiiney 
button,  with  pendant  silk  ornaments  hangii^  down  on 
the  sleeve,  which  terminates  in  a  narrow  fringe  The 
front  of  the  body  and  skirt  is  trimmed  with  fringes  put 
across  them  like  frogs,  and  which  have  a  button  at  each 
end  with  pendant  ornaments.  The  first  row  on  the  body 
runs  from  shoulder  to  shoulder ;  the  following  ones  get 
gradually  shorter  down  to  the  waist,  below  which  they 
got  longer  and  longer  till  the  last  is  twenty-eight  inches 
long  on  each  side. 

PsoHBNADB  Toiim.— A  pansj  satin  bonnet  with  a 
black  velvet  ornament.  Black  lace  and  pansy  satin  rib- 
bon The  black  velvet  ornament,  above  mentioned,  is  pnt 
on  Vko  a  fknchon,  and  five  straps  come  from  it  to  the 
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edge  of  the  front ;  it  ends  in  a  point  behind.  A  black 
lace  about  half  an  inch  wide  is  put  all  round  this  piece  of 
velvet.  Between  the  points  or  straps  are  slashes  of 
pansy  satin.  Below  this  piece  of  velvet  are  the  under 
part  of  the  crown  and  the  curtain  made  of  pansj  satin  ; 
the  curtain  is  bordered  by  a  black  velvet  about  an  inch 
wide.  A  deep  lace,  gathered,  trims  the  bottom  of  the 
black  velvet  and  forms  like  a  short  vail  at  the  bottom  of 
the  front ;  then  turns  back  to  trim  the  curtain,  on  which 
ii  laid  a  bow  of  pansy -color  ribbon  with  two  ends  of  No. 
22.  Black  velvet  jacket,  each  part  of  which  laps  over  on 
the  other  in  festooned  edges,  with  a  button  in  each  fen- 
toon  and  on  each  point.  The  front  is  buttoned  straight^ 
with  three  rows  of  buttons  as  &r  as  the  waist.  The  cdge» 
of  the  skirt  and  sleeve  are  trimmed  with  a  binding  turned 
over.  The  sleeve  is  cut  in  two  parts  ;  the  top,  almost 
tight,  forms  a  short  sleeve,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
added  a  long  sleeve,  very  wide  at  bottom  The  back  is 
like  the  front,  and  has  something  the  appearance  of  a  gen 
tleman's  frock-coat,  but  is  fuller  Pansy  silk  dress  witli 
side-pieces  of  black  velvet  up  the  skirts.  The  front  is 
composed  of  a  whole  width  and  a  half  width  on  each  side 
The  edge  of  this  half  width  is  festooned  and  buttons  on  a 
band  of  black  velvet,  about  seven  inches  wide  at  top  and 
nine  at  bottom,  the  festooned  edge  of  which  is  also  laid 
on  the  skirt 
We  hardly  think  that  cloth  Jackets,  tight  at  the  waist, 


will  be  of  respectable  wear,  at  least  in  Paris.  Full  talmas 
will  have  the  preference. 

We  have  seen  a  good  number  of  large  Ekiglish  cloaks 
with  hoods.  They  have  a  rather  distinguished  appear- 
ance for  dishabille,  when  made  of  g^y  cloth  or  fine  flanneL 

On  visiting  the  well  known  trimming  shop  known  as  the 
Ville  de  Lyon,  we  saw  some  silver  clasps  for  traveling 
cloaks,  which  are  quite  a  novelty. 

H.  Audoyer  (the  proprietor)  showed  us,  at  the  same 
time,  some  charming  trimmings  for  dresses  and  outer  gar- 
ments, consisting  of  guipure,  fringe,  galloon  to  match  the 
stuff,  velvets,  ribbons  and  &ucy  buttons.  This  last  ar- 
ticle is  in  higher  vogue  than  ever,  and  is  now  extensively 
used  on  outer  garments.  For  jackets  and  dress  bodies  es- 
pecially, they  are  generally  adopted. 

Dress  bodies  continue  very  high,  jackets  long.  The 
sleeves  with  three  puffs  and  one  flounce  are  in  &vor,  as 
are  also  those  with  four  flounces. 

Velvet  braces,  the  shawl  fold  trimming,  and  berthas  of 
the  same  stuff,  edged  with  fringes,  are  still  worn 

Besides  these  specialities  quite  out  of  the  common  way, 
there  are  hundreds  of  fl^ncy  dresses,  of  g^reater  simpUdty. 
indeed,  but  not  less  charming  Some  have  gigantic  pat- 
tem.s,  eitlier  embroidered  or  in  velvet,  but  there  is  an 
abundance  of  small  patterns,  consisting  of  sprigs,  lozenges, 
squares  or  transversal  stripes.  This  last  kind  is  in  very 
high  vogue,  and  may  be  had  either  in  woolen  or  silk. 
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THE    CITY   OF   WASHINGTON No.    VII. 

THE  SIOTHSONUN  INSTITUTION— PART  H. 
THE  LIBRARY. 

Thlh  portion  of  the  establishment,  about  which 
there  has  been  much  contention,  has  been  well 
filled  by  purchase,  donation,  the  copyright  law 
and  exchange&  It  now  contains  over  40,000 
boohs  and  other  articles,  and  is  rapidly  becoming 
of  much  Talne  in  its  special  sphere  of  usefulness. 
In  relation  to  it  the  Secretary,  in  his  last  re- 
port, says : 

'^  It  is  the  present  intention  of  the  Regents  to 
render  the  Smithsonian  Libfar}''  the  most  exten- 
sive and  perfect  collection  of  transactions  and 
scientific  works  in  this  country,  and'  this  it  will 
be  enabled  to  accomplish  by  means  of  its  ex- 
changes, which  will  furnish  it  with  all  the  current 
journals  and  publications  of  societies,  while  the 
separate  series  may  be  completed  in  due  time  as 
opportunity  and  means  may  offer.  The  Institution 
has  already  more  complete  sets  of  transactiohs  of 
learned  societies  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  old- 
est libraries  in  the  United  States,  and  on  this 
point  we  speak  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
first  iMbliographers  of  the  day.  This  plan  is  hi 
strict  accordance  with  the  general  policy  of  the 
Institution,  viz:  to  spend  its  funds  on  objects 
which  cannot  as  well  be  accomplished  by  other 
means,  and  has  commended  itself  to  those  who 
are  well  able  to  appreciate  its  merits,  and  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  multiplicity  of  demands 
made  upon  the  limited  income  of  the  Smithsonian 
fand.  In  a  letter,  after  a  visit  to  Washington, 
the  bibliographer  before  alluded  to  remarks: 
*  My  previous  opinions  as  to  the  judiciousness  of 
the  system  pursued  by  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, in  every  respect,  were  more  than  confirmed. 
I  hope  you  will  not  chan^  in  the  least  Your 
exchanges  will  give  yon  the  most  important  of 
an  the  modem  scientific  publications,  and  the 
older  ones  can  be  added  as  you  find  them  neoe&* 
saiy.  The  Library,  I  think,  should  be  confined 
strictly  to  works  of  science.' " 

Besides  books,  the  Library  contains  engrav- 
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ings,  maps,  mudc  and  other  articles  connected 
with  the  art  of  printmg.  The  collection  of  en- 
gravings and  works  upon  the  history  of  art  Ip 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  choicest  in  the  coun- 
try. It  was  made  by  an  American  gentleman 
distinguished  as  a  scholar  no  less  than  as  a 
statesman,  with  the  special  design  of  illustrating  • 
the  process  and  resources  of  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing, in  all  its  branches,  from  its  early  masters  to 
the  present  time.  The  Library,  being  open  to 
the  public,  is  daily  consulted  by  persons  who  re- 
sort there  for  the  purpose ;  however,  tiius  far, 
its  principal  value  has  been  to  the  officers  of  the 
Institution,  and  to  persons  engaged  in  research 
connected  with  the'Smithsonian  publications. 

The  busts  seen  in  our  illustration  of  the  Li- 
brary represent  portraits  of  the  Hon.  Roger  B. 
Taney,  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Institution ;  Robert  Fulton, 
Commodore  Decatur,  Joel  Barlow,  Beiijamin 
Hallowell,  Thomas  Jeflferson,  Daniel  Webster. 
Milton,  and  Thorwalsden. 

In  the  Reading-room,  which  adjoins  the  Li- 
brary, may  be  seen  a  portrait  of  Smithson,  rep- 
resenting him  in  the  costume  of  a  student  of 
Oxford,  which  was  probably  pdnted  when  he 
was  not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  This 
portrait  was  purchased,  for  thirty  guineas,  for 
the  Institution,  by  the  Hon.  Abbot  Lawrence, 
from  the  widow  of  John  Fitall,  a  servant  of 
Smitlison  mentioned  in  his  will.  There  is  also 
in  possession  of  the  Institution  a  med|ilion  of 
Smithson,  in  copper,  taken  in  afber  life.  It  was 
from  this  that  the  portrait  in  the  vignette  in  the 
January  number  was  taken.  It  is  also  used  on 
the  title-pages  of  all  the  Smithsonian  publica- 
tions. The  Reading-room,  among  other  objects 
of  interest,  also  contains  a^odel  of  the  United 
States  Custom-House  at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. This  apartment  is  also  well  fitted  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  repair  to  it  for 
study  and  research. 

On  the  west  porch  adjoining  the  Reading- 
room,  are  several  idols  f^om  Central  America. 
uigitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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presented  to  the  Institution  by  E.  G.  Squier, 
late  United  States  Minister  to  Nicaragua.  The 
largest  statue,  carved  in  black  basalt,  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Island  of  Mamatombita  in  Lake 
Managua,  where  there  was  a  temple  or  sacred 
place.  The  figure  with  the  pphinx-like  head- 
dress is  also  from  the  same  locality.  One  or  two 
of  the  other  statues,  by  the  Indians  of  the  Pu- 
eblo of  Subtiava,  near  Leon,  having  been  buried 
A  grea^  number  of  years,  and  the  locality  care- 
fully concealed,  they  are  somewhat  mutilated. 
A  small  group  of  these  monuments  exists  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest  midway  between  Loon 
and  the  Pacific,  which  is  still  secretly  visited 
by  the  Indians  for  the  performance  of  dances 
and  other  rites  pertaining  to  their  primitive  re- 
ligion. The  small  figure  resembling  some  ani- 
mal couduaU  was,  until  very  recently,  preserved 
on  a  remarkable  rock  on  the  side  of  the  Volcano 
of  Omatepec,  and  regarded  with  high  venera- 
tion by  the  Indians.  It  was  only  after  many 
yean  of  search  that  the  priests  were  able  to  find 


and  remove  it  The  granite  vase,  diFtinguished 
by  the  ornaments  called  grecques  by  Ilumboldt, 
(and  which  characterize  the  ruins  at  Mitla  in 
Mexico,)  was  dug  up  near  the  city  of  Nicaragua. 
The  spot  had  lx?en  a  cemetery  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants. Another  relic  of  the  same  material, 
and  with  a  like  style  of  ornament,  accompanies 
the  vase,  and  was  found  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
It  seems  to  have  been  designed  as  a  pedestal  for 
a  small  statue.  There  are  also  several  vases,  in 
which  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  dead  were 
packed  after  the  decomposition  of  the  flesh  or 
after  burning. 

The  largest  and  most  elaborate  monuments  in 
Nicaragua  exist  in  the  little  Island  of  Pfensaco- 
la,  near  the  base  of  the  extinct  volcano  of  Momo- 
bacho.  They  weigh  a  number  of  tuns  each,  and 
are  distinguished  as  l)eing  wrought  from  blocks 
of  sandstone — a  material  which  is  not  found  on 
the  island.  Two  of  the  statues  of  the  Smith- 
sonian collection  arc  from  the  Island  of  Zapa- 
tcro,  in  Lake  Nicaragua,  where  once  existed  one 
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of  the  most  imposing  aboriginal  temples  of  the 
country.  Here,  among  the  ruins  of  the  Uocallij 
or  high-places  of  the  former  inhabitants,  were 
found  entire  statues,  besides  the  fragments  of 
many  others,  several  broken  sacrificial  stones,  etc. 

THE  MUSECM. 

Although  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ca^es 
were  erected  at  the  time  of  our  last  visit,  the 
hall  having  been  finished  but  a  short  time  pre- 
vious, we  thought  it  expedient  to  represent  the 
room  as  it  will  appear  when  fitted  and  furnished, 
which  o|>erations  we  are  assured  are  being  ad- 
vanced as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  admit. 
Undoubtedly  the  Smithsonian  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  best  collection  of  the  larger  North 
American  and  European  mammalia,  both  skins 
and  skeletons,  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
In  birds  it  is  only  second  to  the  collection  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natimil  Sciences — the 
latter  being  without  doubt  the  most  extenave 
and  perfect  now  extant  Of  fish  the  Smithsonian 
has  a  greater  number  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
cabinet,  except  that  of  Professor  Agassiz. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  Smithsonian 
Institation  does  not  enter  upon  grounds  already 
occupied,  and  therefore  it  is  not  an  object  to  col- 
lect specimens  promiscuously,  as  usually  found 
in  other  museums.  Hence  the  collection  of  this 
Institntion  is  not  so  attractive  to  the  general 
visitor  and  curiosity  seeker ;  but  the  student  of 
natural  history  will  here  find  much  that  will  be 
Boog^  in  vain  elsewhere.    Duplicate  epecimens 


are  often  exchanged  for  those  in  other  collec- 
tions, and  all  the  objects  are  open  for  the  study 
and  examination  of  those  engaged  in  this  line  of 
research.  Applications  for  such  facilities  are 
numerous,  and  have  always  been  granted.  The 
preparation  of  most  of  the  important  papers  on 
natural  history  published  within  a  few  years  in 
ttiis  country  has  been  aided  in  this  way  by  the 
Institution. 

The  collections  embrace  specimens  from  every 
part  of  the  United  States— particularly  those 
made  by  the  recent  Pacific  Railroa4  survey- 
ing parties.  The  additions  mode  by  the  Insti- 
tution to  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of 
species,  as  well  as  of  their  zoological  character, 
have  been  of  the  greatest  value.  The  specimens 
of  mammalia  alone  number  two  thousand  five 
hundred.  The  following  is  a  general  summary 
of  the  present  state  of  the  collection :  The 
number  of  jars  containing  specimens  of  mam- 
malia in  alcohol  is  350 ;  of  birds,  39  ;  of  reptiles, 
3,334 ;  of  fish,  4,000  ;  of  invertebrates,  1,158 ; 
of  miscellaneous,  28 — making  a  total  of  9,171 
jars.  Most  of  these  contain  a  number  of  speci- 
mens ;  and  there  ore  about  thirty  barrels  and 
cans  filled  with  other  specimens,  which  have  not 
yet  been  assorted.  The  Secretary  asserts,  on  the 
authority  of  Professor  Baird— corroborated  by 
the  opinions  of  others  well  qualified  to  judge — 
that  no  collection  of  animals  in  the  United 
States,  nor,  indeed,  in  the  world,  can  even  now 
pretend  to  rival  the  richness  of  the  Smithsonian 
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Institation  in  specimens  which  tend  to  illustrate 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Continent  of  North 
America.  A  large  portion  of  the  specimens 
have  already  been  classed,  numbered  and  la- 
beled, and  are  ready  to  be  arranged  in  the  mu- 
seum, when  the  cases  are  completed.  In  the 
meantime — under  the  conditions  of  the  past  year 
or  two — everything  has  been  done  to  render  the 
collections  as  available  and  accessible  as  circum- 
Btances  would  allow.  All  the  North  American 
mammalia  have  been  arranged  in  walnut  draw- 
ers, made  proof  against  dust  and  insects.  The  birds 
have  been  similarly  treated,  while  the  reptiles 
and  iish  have  been  classified,  as,  to  some  ex- 
tent, have  ahK>  been  the  shells  of  molusca,  with 
the  minerals  and  fossils.  The  plants  have  li^^e- 
wlse  been  arranged,  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Museum  hall  is  quite  large  enough  to  con- 
tain all  the  collections  hitherto  made,  as  well  as 
such  others  as  may  be  assigned  to  it  No  single 
room  in  the  country  is,  perhaps,  equal  to  it  in 
capacity  or  adaptation  for  its  purposes,  as,  by 
the  arrangements  now  being  perfected,  and  de- 
noted in  the  illustration,  it  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing twice  as  large  a  surface  of  cases  as  the  old 
Patent-Office  hall,  and  three  times  that  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 
When  completely  fitted  and  the  specimens  finally 
placed,  the  whole,  taken  together,  will  present  a 
most  imposing  appearance,  furnishing  vivid 
attractions,  not  only  to  the  naturalist  but  to  all 
reflecting  beholders. 

This  department  is  mainly  under  the  du*cction 
and  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Pro- 
fessor Spencer  F.  Baird,  a  gentleman  whose  rep- 
utation in  his  speciality  of  the  science  of  Natu- 
ral Hiiitory  is  not  confined  to  this,  his  native 
land,  but  is  known  and  acknowledged  by  the 
savans  of  the  Old  World.  We  feel  justified  in 
adding,  that  the  eflfbrts  of  Professor  Baird  to 
second  the  wishes  of  Professor  Henry,  and, 
through  the  latter,  those  of  the  Regents,  anu 
the  intentions  of  the  testator,  are  abundantly 
appreciated,  both  within  and  beyond  the  Insti- 
tution. 

APPARATTS. 

The  Apparatus^room  contains  a  large  and 
valuable  collection,  prominent  among  which  is 
the  munificent  donation  of  Dr.  Robert  fiare,  of 
Philadelphia,  who,  when  he  resigned  the  Chair 
of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  he  filled  with  honor  to  himself  and  his 
country  for  nearly  thirty  years,  presented  to 
the  Smithsonian  the  instruments  of  research  and 
illustration  collected  and  used  by  himself  du- 
ring his  long  and  successful  scientific  career. 
The  gift  was  important,  not  only  on  account  of 


its  intrinsic  value,  but  also  as  establishing  a  pre- 
cedent which  should  be  frequently  observed  by 
others.  Besides  the  above  there  is  a  fuU  set  of 
pneumatic  instruments,  of  superior  size  and 
workmanship,  constructed  expressly  for  the  In- 
stitution by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Boston  ;  a  set 
of  ingenious  instruments  for  illustrating  wave 
motion,  by  Professor  Snell,  of  Amherst,  Massa- 
chusetts; a  large  electrical  machine;  Page's 
Electro-Magnetic  instrument,  ^.,  &c.  There 
is  also  in  this  room  a  large  Freanel  lens,  and  va- 
rious instruments  for  the  illustration  of  light, 
heat,  sound,  dix-magnetism,  etc.  Much  is  ex- 
pected of  this  collection,  commenced  under  such 
auspicious  circumstances,  and,  from  present  ap- 
pearances, no  donbt  the  anticipations  of  the 
most  sanguine  will  be  realized.  It  is  intended 
to  publish  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  all  the  in- 
struments, for  the  use  of  visitors,  which  will 
probably  be  illustrated.  The  use  of  the  appa- 
ratus is  not  coi^ncd  to  the  officers  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Under  certain  restrictions  they  are  suf- 
fered to  be  employed  by  others,  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  requisite  skill  to  manage  theno. 

THE    QAIXERT  OF  ART. 

Besides  a  library,  a  museum,  and  lectures,  etc., 
among  the  earliest  plans  of  the  Direction  was 
the  formation  of  a  Galleiy  of  Art,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this,  a  large  room  in  the  west 
wing  was  devoted  to  the  purpose.  It  was  also 
determined  that,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
art,  artists  could  exhibit  their  pictures  here  free 
of  expense.  The  feature  of  this  gallery  is  the 
very  interesting  series  of  portraits,  mostly  full 
size,  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  North  Amer- 
ican Indians,  with  sketches  of  the  scenery  they 
inhabit,  deposited  by  the  artist  who  painted 
them.  Mr.  J.  M.  Stanley.  These  portraits  wore 
all  taken  from  life,  and  are  accurate  represen- 
tations of  the  peculiar  features  of  prominent 
individuals  of^  forty-three  diflbrent  tribes,  inhab- 
iting the  South-western  prairies.  New  Mexico, 
California  and  Oregon.  The  faithfulness  of  the 
likenesses  has  been  attested  by  a  number  of  in- 
telligent persons  who  have  visited  the  gallery, 
and  have  inunediately  recognized  among  the 
portraits  those  of  the  individuals  ^ith  whom 
they  have  been  personally  acquainted.  The  ar- 
tist expended  in  the  work  of  obtaining  these 
pictures  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  perseveringly 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  in  the  face  of  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  enthusiann  in  the 
pursuit  could  alone  enable  him  to  encounter. 
The  Institution  has  published  a  catalogue  of 
these  portraits,  which  are  of  interest  to  the  eth- 
nologist as  representatives  of  a  pecnliar  physiog- 
nomy, as  well  as  of  many  of  the  customs  of  the 
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natives  of  this  Continent  As  there  is  danger 
that  this  valuable  collection  might  find  a  par- 
chafer  from  abroad,  some  effort  should  be  made 
to  purchase  it,  and  thus  secure  it  among  our 
national  archives.  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
Congress  to  appropriate  for  this  purpose  ? 

M]£TEOR0IX)GICAL  AND  MAGNETIC   OBJlEUVATORT. 

On  the  gp*ounds  near  the  Institution  is  a  small 
bailding  resembling  a  cottage,  which  is  the 
above  establishmenL  It  principally  consists,  to 
insure  an  equable  temperature,  of  an  under- 
ground room,  inclosed  within  two  walls,  between 
which  a  current  of  air  is  allowed  to  pass,  in 
order  to  prevent  dampness.  It  has  been  sup- 
plied with  a  set  of  apparatus  for  determining 
the  continued  variations  in  direction  and  inten- 
sity of  terrestrial  magnetism.  By  a  very  in- 
genious application  of  the  photographic  process, 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Brooks,  of  England,  the  in- 
sb-uments  are  made  to  record,  on  a  sheet  of  sen- 
sitive paper  moved  by  clock  work,  their  own 
motions.  First,  to  determine  the  variations  of 
direction  of  the  horizontal  magnet ;  a  steel  bar, 
strongly  magnetized,  is  suspended  by  several 
flbers  of  untwisted  silk,  so  as  to  have  perfect 
freedom  of  motion  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and 
from  a  gas-light,  kept  perpetually  burning,  a 
single  ray  of  light  is  thrown  upon  a  concave 
mirror  permanently  attached  to  the  magnetic 
bar,  and  consequently  partaking  of  its  movc- 
ment&  This  ray  of  light  is  reflected  and  brought 
to  a  focus  at  the  surface  of  a  revolving  cylinder, 
moved  by  clock-work,  on  which  the  photo- 
graphic paper  is^  placed.    When  the  magnet  is 


at  rest  the  pencil  of  light  is  stationary,  and  con- 
sequently traces  on  the  moving  paper  a  simple 
straight  line  ;  but  when  the  magnet  is  disturbed 
by  the  terrestrial  perturbations,  its  oscillations 
are  recorded  by  the  motion  of  the  pencil  of  light 
in  a  curved  or  zig-zag  line. 

To  register  the  inteuhity  of  strength  of  the 
magnetic  force,  another  bar  magnet  is  suspended 
by  two  parallel  silk  threads,  about  an  inch  apart, 
descending  from  two  hooka  fastened  to  the  un- 
der side  of  a  plate  attached  to  the  ceiling,  or 
some  other  support  The  plate  is  then  made  to 
revolve  through  an  ai-c  of  a  circle,  until,  by 
the  force  of  torsion,  the  magnet  is  deflected  from 
a  north  and  south  to  an  east  and  west  direction. 
It  is  thus  kept  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  between 
the  force  of  torsion  of  the  threads,  tending  to 
turn  its  north  end  around  still  further  to  the 
south  ;  and  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  on  the 
other  hand,  tending  to  bring  it  bock  to  its  north 
and  south  direction.  If  in  this  position  the  mag- 
netism of  the  earth  becomes  stronger,  it  will 
prevail,  and  the  north  end  of  the  needle  will 
turn  toward  the  north.  If  the  magnetism  of 
the  earth  dimuiishes  in  intensity,  the  force  of 
torsion  will  prevail,  and  the  same  end  will  move 
toward  the  south.  These  motions,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  other  magnet,  are  recorded  by  a  beam  of 
light  on  the  paper  surface  of  the  revolving  cyl- 
inder. But,  besides  the  change  of  direction  of 
the  horizontal  needle,  a  magnet,  so  supported  as 
to  be  free  to  take  any  position,  in  this  latitude 
will  arrange  itself  with  its  dipping  down  toward 
the  horizon.    The  amount  of  this  dip,  or  va^-g 
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nation,  varies  also  in  different  places,  and  at 
different  times ;  and  to  record  these  changes  a 
bar  is  supported  in  the  direction  of  the  magnet 
north  and  south,  on  two  knife  edges,  like  the 
beam  of  a  balance.  Any  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  position  of  a  magnet  thus  arranged 
ifi  recorded  by  a  mirror  attached  to  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  axis  on  which  the  bar  turns. 

It  is  proposed  to  keep  these  instruments  con- 
stantly in  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring results  with  other  observations  of  a 
similar  character  in  different"  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  standard 
to  which  the  observations  made  at  various  points 
by  the  Coajst  Survey,  and  the  different  scientific 
explorations  which  are  now  in  progress  in  the 
western  portions  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
referred,  and  with  which  they  may  be  com- 
pared. 

Observations  are  made  at  7.  A.  M.,  2  and  9  P.  M. 
every  day,  of  the  barometer,  thermometer,  psy- 
chrometer,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  clouds, 
amount  of  rain,  etc.  These  observations  are 
carefully  computed,  together  with  those  received 
from  the  Smithsonian  Corps  of  Observers  in  every 
part  of  the  countiy ;  and  the  material  is  thui;^ 
accumulating  for  a  valuable  work  on  the  mete- 
orology of  the  United  States.  Blanks,  instruc- 
tions and  tables  are  furnished  gratuitously  to 
persons  who  regularly  make  observations  for  the 
Institution.  Instruments  are  supplied  when  re- 
quested, but  at  the  expense  of  the  parties  order- 
ing— the  income  of  the  Institution  being,  as  yet, 
insufficient  to  meet  such  and  otljer  like  desirable 
outlays. 

On  account  of  the  delicate  and  peculiar  nature 
of  the  appanitus  employed,  the  Magnetic  Obser- 
vatory is  not  accessible  to  the  general  public. 


EXCHANGES. 

The  system  of  international  exchange,  planned 
and  perfected  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  has 
become  very  important  in  its  results.  In  fact,  it 
is  now  the  principal  medium  of  communication 
between  the  scientific  and  literary  associations 
of  the  Old  and  New  World.  Lately  the  number 
of  societies  availing  themselves  of  these  facili- 
ties have  largely  increased — including,  among 
others,  nearly  all  the  State  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties of  America,  publishing  transactions.  This 
result  has  been  produced  by  a  circular  which  the 
Institution  issued  some  time  since,  to  make  more 
generally  known  the  system  of  exchanges.  Co- 
pious returns  are  being  constantly  received  from 
the  societies  ;  and  an  intercourse  is  thus  estab- 
lished which  cannot  fail  to  produce  valuable  re- 
sults, both  in  an  intellectual  and  moral  point  of 
view.  The  packages  from  the  Smithsonian  are 
admitted  duty  free  in  all  parts  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe — a  certified  invoice  of  contents  by 
the  Secretary  being  all  that  is  required*  to  pass 
them  through  the  Custom  House.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  packages  addressed  to  the  Institution 
arriving  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States  are  ad- 
mitted, without  detention,  duty  free.  Thus  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  s^'stem  of  exchange  is 
the  most  extensive  and  efficient  that  has  ever 
been  established  in  any  country.  Its  effects  on 
our  national  character  and  reputation  can  scarce- 
ly be  too  highly  estimated;  for  its  influence, 
though  silent,  is  felt  in  every  pai*t  of  the  globe 
where  science  and  literature  are  cultivated. 

Several  of  the  ocean  steam  navigation  and  a 
l)ortion  of  our  inland  forwarding  and  transpor- 
tation companies,  in  acknowledgment  for  the 
benefits  they  have  received,  as  also  to  mark  their 
high  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Institii. 
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tioD,  have  carried  the  freight  to  and  from  Wash- 
ington free  of  charge.  We  are  pleased  to  record 
this  fact,  so  honorable  to  the  parties  interested, 
and  trust  that  all  their  colaborers  will  speedily 
follow  their  excellent  example. 

PUBLICATION  OF  MEMOIILS. 

The  publication  of  memoirs,  embodying  the- 
results  of  original  research  and  periodical  ro- 
port«,  ^-as  one  of  the  features  of  the  programme 
of  organization.  To  the  utmost  extent  the  in- 
come of  the  Institution  will  allow  this  plan  has 
been  rigidly  adhered  to.  Each  year  increases 
the  number  of  volumes  of  "  Smithsonian  con- 
tributions to  science."  The  advantages  that  are 
accruing  from  this  plan  of  publication  are  va- 
rious. In  the  first  place,  it  serves  to  render  the 
name  of  the  founder  more  universally  known, 
and  to  keep  it  in  continued  remembrance,  with 
each  succeeding  volume,  as  long  as  knowledge 
is  valued.  Each  new  truth  first  given  to  the 
world  through  these  volumes  forever  stamps 
their  character  as  works  of  reference.  The  con- 
tributions thus  form  a  most  befitting  monument 
to  perpetuate  the  name  of  one  whose  life  was 
'devoted  to  the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  whose 
ruling  passion,  strong  in  death,  prompted  the 
noble  bequest  intended  to  facilitate  the  labors  of 
others  in  the  same  pursuits.  Again,  they  have 
afforded  the  Institution  the  means  of  entering 
into  friendly  relations  and  correspondence  with 
nearly  all  the  learned  societies  in  the  world,  and 
of  enriching  ite  library  with  their  current  trans- 
actions and  proceedings.    But  i>erhaps  the  most 


important  effect  of  the  plan  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  in  its  giving  to  the  world  many 
valuable  memoirs,  which,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  illustrations,  could  not  otherwise  be 
published.  Every  one  who  adds  new  and  im- 
I)ortant  truths  to  the  existing  stock  of  knowl 
cdgt  must  be  of  necessity,  to  a  certain  degree, 
in  advance  of  his  age.  Hence  the  number  of 
readers  and  purchasers  of  a  work  is  often  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  its  intrinsic  value,  and  conso- 
quently  authors  of  the  highest  rank  of  merit  are 
frequently  deteri'ed  from  giving  their  produc- 
tions to  the  world  on  account  of  the  pecuniary 
loss  to  which  the  publication  would  subject  them. 
When  our  distinguished  countryman,  Bowditch, 
contemplated  publishing  his  commentaries  on  La 
Place,  he  assembled  his  family  and  informed 
them  that  the  execution  of  this  design  would 
sacrifice  one-third  of  his  fortune,  and  it  was 
proper  that  his  heirs  should  be  consulted  on  ; 
matter  which  so  nearly  concerned  them.  The  an 
swer  was  worthy  the  children  of  such  a  father. 
"  We  value,"  said  they,  **  your  reputation  more 
than  your  money."  Fortunately  in  this  instance 
the  means  of  making  such  a  sacrifice  existed ; 
otherwise  one  of  the  proudest  monuments  of 
American  science  could  not  have  been  given  to 
the  world.  In  a  m^jority  of  cases,  however, 
those  who  are  most  capable  of  extending  human 
knowledge  are  least  able  to  incur  the  exxxense  of 
its  publication.  Wilson,  the  American  ornithol- 
ogist, states  in  a  letter  to  Michaux,  that  he  has 
sacrificed  everything  to  publish  his  works.    *•  T 
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have  issued,''  says  he,  ^*sbc  volumes,  and  am 
now  engaged  on  the  seventh  ;  but  as  yet  I  have 
not  received  a  single  cent  of  the  proceeds."  The 
following  remarks,  which  are  directly  to  this 
point,  occur  in  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
Natural  History  by  one  of  the  most  active  culti- 
vators of  this  branch  of  knowledge :  *•  Few  are 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  from  the  small 
number  of  scientific  works  sold,  and  the  great 
expense  of  the  plates,  our  naturalists  not  only 
are  not  paid  for  their  labors,  but  suffer  pecuniary 
loss  from  their  publications.  Several  works  on 
the  different  branches  of  zoology,  now  in  course 
of  publication,  will  leave  their  authors  losers  by 
an  aggregate  of  $15,000.  I  do  not  include  in 
this  estimate  works  already  finished — one,  for 
instance,  the  beet  contribution  to  the  natural 
history  of  man  extant,  the  publication  of  which 
will  occasion  its  accomplished  author  a  loss  of 
several  thousand  dollars.  A  naturalist  is  ex- 
tremely fortunate  if  he  can  dispose  of  two  hun- 
dred copies  of  an  illustrated  work,  and  the 
number  of  copies  printed  rarely  exceeds  t\*'o 
hundred  and  fifty." 

The  Smithsonian  publications  are  distributed 
to  learned  societies,  public  libraries,  and  other 
institutions;  and,  besides,  are  sold  to  individ- 
uals, at  about  the  cost  of  paper,  printing  and 
binding,  after  the  plate's  have  been  prepared. 
Would  cmjumstances  admit,  the  controllers  of 
the  Smithsonian  would  desire  a  much  more  ex- 
tended circulation  of  then*  publications,'  but 
their  limited  means  prohibit  it  The  fact  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  this  is  only  one  of  the 
many  missions  in  their  charge ;  and,  again,  the 
cost  of  the  publication  of  the  Patent  Office  Re- 
ports for  the  last  year  is  more  than  quadruple 


the  whole  income  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Each  mcmobr  is  printed  separately,  and  with 
a  separate  title  and  paging,  so  that  it  can  be 
distributed  to  persons  most  interested  in  its  pe- 
rusal as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  press,  without 
waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  volume  to 
which  it  belongs.  In  this  way  the  author  is  en- 
abled to  present  a  full  account  of  his  discoveries 
to  the  world  with  the  least  possible  delay ;  while, 
by  the  rules  of  the  Institution,  he  is  allowed  to 
publish  an  abstract  of  his  paper  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  or  in  those  of  any  prop- 
erly organized  society.  The  number  of  copies 
of  the  Smithsonian  publications  distributed  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  transactions  of  any  sci- 
entific or  literary  society;  and,  therefore,  the 
Institution  offers  the  best  medium  to  be  found 
for  diflfhsing  a  knowledge  of  scientific  discove- 
ries. Every  memoir  published  is  issued  with  the 
stamp  of  approval  of  a  commission  of  compe- 
tent judges ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  a  cautious 
and  candid  opinion,  the  name  of  the  author  and 
those  of  the  examiners  are  not  made  known  to 
each  other  unless  a  parallel  report  is  given  ;  and 
in  this  case  the  names  of  the  commission  are 
printed,  as  vouchers  for  the  character  of  the 
memoir,  on  the  reverse  of  the  title  page.  This 
plan  secures  an  untrammeled  expression  of  opin- 
ion, while  it  induces  caution  on  account  of  the 
responsibility  which  it  involves. 


pBonsasoR  hskrt. 


We  have  thus  endeavored  to  sketch  a  portion 
of  the  advantages  which  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution has  already  conferred  on  a  large  poi^ 
tion  of  the  whole  human  family,  although 
scarcely  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  its  sphere  of 
usefulness  was  planned,  and  operations  com- 
menced. In  fact,  only  two  years  have  pa^wd 
since  the  building  wa.s  completed  ;  and,  owing  to 
the  firm  determination  of  its  managers  to  live 
within  their  income,  a  large  portion  of  the  fuj> 
niture  and  fixtures  is  still  wanting. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  building  was  laid  with 
Masonic  ceremonies  on  the  first  of  3ilay,  1847, 
in  the  presence  of  President  Polk,  his  Cabinet 
and  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens  and  stran- 
gers. The  Grand  Master  of  Masons,  who  per- 
formed the  ceremony,  wore  the  apron  presented 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Franco  to  Washington, 
through  La  Fayette,  and  used  the  gavel  em- 
ployed by  Washington  when  he  laid  the  first 
corner-stone  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 
An  oration  wtis  delivered  by  the  Hon.  George 
Mifilm  Dallas,  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  Smith- 
sonian, and  now  United  States  Minister  to  Great 

Britain.    In  the  course  of  his  reii 
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las  said :  *'  When,  at  no  distant  day,  I  trust,  it 
flhall  be  seen  that  within  the  walls  of  this  build- 
ing, the  truths  of  nature  are  forced  by  perse- 
vering researches  from  their  hidden  recesses, 
mingled  with  the  stock  already  hoarded  by  gen- 
ius and  industry,  and  thence  profusely  scattered, 
by  gratuitous  lectures  or  publications,  for  the 
benefit  of  all — ^when  it  shall  be  seen  that  here 
universal  science  finds  food,  implements,  and  a 
tribune — art  her  spring  to  invention,  her  studio, 
and  her  models ;  and  both  shall  have  throngs  of 
disciples  from  the  ranks  of  our  people,  emulous 
for  enlightenment,  or  eager  to  assist — then  the 
condition  of  our  legacy  will  have  been  per- 
formed, and  the  wide  philanthropy  of  Smithson 
have  achieved  its  aim.'^ 


PILGRIM    CRADLE. 


Amonq  the  relics  religiously  preserved  at  Pil- 
grim Hall,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  may  be  seen  the 
cradle  represented  as  we  see.  It  was  brought 
over  10  the  Mayflower,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  little  Peregrine  White,  the  first  baby 
Iwrn  to  the  Plymouth  Colony  after  their  arrival 
in  the  country,  was  soothed  to  slumber  in  its 
comfort-teaming  receptacle.  We  can  imagine 
with  what  tender  awe  the  lovely  mother  of  the 
young  child  must  have  listened  to  its  little  wail, 
the  first  faint  cry  of  civilized  life  in  a  region  so 
cold  and  desolate.  The  roar  of  the  winds  through 
the  pathless  forests  ;  the  ceaseless  beating  of  the 
«a  against  the  everlasting  rocks ;  the  crash  of 
the  wild  beast,  and  the  whoop  of  the  remorse- 
less Indian,  were  wild  and  startUng  sounds  to 
the  tender  woman  who  pressed  her  firstrborn. 
to  her  bosom.  A  fair  gentle-woman  was  Mrs. 
White,  and  the  stem  men  of  that  day  seem  to 
have  treated  her  with  distinctive  tenderness* 
Stem  and  harsh  they  might  be  in  asserting  the 
oracles  of  Grod,  but  we  find,  if  we  look  closely 
into  the  records  which  have  escaped  the  oblivion 


of  time,  gentle  tones  lingering  about  their  memo- 
ries ;  soft  accents  springing  from  brave,  loving 
hearts ;  tender  expressions,  causing  the  manly 
face  to  relax,  and  the  lips  so  true  to  their  integ- 
rity, to  tremble  with  womanly  sweetness,  and 
the  eyes  to  gush  forth,  as  gushed  the  living  rock, 
watering  the  desert  with  tears* 

Even  Nathaniel  Weston,  the  chronicler  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony,  who  rarely  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  record  the  doings  of  women,  stays  in  the 
midst  of  his  records  to  note  the  birth  of  the 
little  Peregrine.  The  Colony  were  still  confined 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Mayflower,  when 
Mistress  Susanna  White  gave  birth  to  the  child 
Peregrine ;  and,  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  in 
view  of  the  goodly  omen  of  the  fine  male  child, 
thus  increasing  the  number  of  the  champions  of 
freedom  of  opinion,  and  the  wrestlers  for  the 
truth,  we  have  no  doubt  Gov.  Carver 
himself  took  the  child  into  his  hon- 
orable and  honored  arms,  and  pro- 
nounced upon  it  a  priestly  benedic- 
tion, and  then  lain  it  in  the  cradle 
A\  hich  is  depicted  for  the  readers  of 
the  Magazine.  It  was  a  glorious  sym- 
bol— to  have  been  matured  by  the 
ocean  wave,  and  rocked  upon  the 
deck  of  the  Mayflower. 

Many  years  after — forty  or  more — 

Nathaniel  Weston  recalls  the  mimory 

of  this  child,  and  adds :  ''  He  still 

surviveth,  and  is  Lieutenant  of  the 

military  company  of  Marshfield.'^    A 

thriving  man  and  an  honorable  was 

this  Peregrine,  as  thus  appeareth.    Marshfield  is 

not  without  its  classic  interest,  neither  in  our 

day  or  in  the  olden  time. 

We  like  this  cradle  greatly.  It  has  a  warm, 
substantial  look.  It  will  not  tip  over  readily  ; 
and,  therefore,  indicates  the  firmness,  breadth 
and  magnanimity  of  the  fashioners  thereof. 
They  were  men  not  to  be  uprooted — men  who 
required  space  and  a  solid  foundation,  for  they 
were  building  an  empire. 

This  cradle  is  not  without  a  certain  grave  em- 
belishment — nothing  tawdry,  but  a  cathedral- 
like propriety  of  ornament,  as  if  it  were  sacred 
and  religious.  Indeed,  if  you  look  at  it  atten- 
tively, with  a  discerning  tenderness  of  mind  and 
soul,  you  will  see  that  it  is,  in  fact,  an  elongated 
pulpit,  and  that  a  pious  child,  lifting  its  little 
face,  with  its  frame-work  of  frills  and  lace,  above 
the  protective  walls  thereof,  would  naturally 
and  appropriately  break  forth  into  the  singing 
of  psalms  and  hymns.  We  should  look  for  a 
young  Samuel,  tnily,  who  should  have  been 
rocked  in  this  temple-like  dormitory.  No  pro- 
fane "  Mother  Goose  ;"  no  "  high-diddle  did- 
dles!" No  '*  rusty,  dusty  piberells-lj'  ever  dese- 
crated its  precincts.  ^:iOOQIC 
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THE  BECSGAR'S    DAUGHTER   OF   BEDNALL    GREEN. 


PAIIT  SECOND.      * 

Off  a  blind  beggar's  daughter  most  fair  and  brif^ht. 
That  late  was  betrothed  unto  a  younge  knight ; 
All  the  discourse  thereof  you  may  see  ; 
But  now  comes  the  wedding  of  pretty  Bessee. 

Within  a  gallant  palace  most  brave, 
Adorned  with  all  the  cost  they  could  have. 
This  wedding  was  kept  most  sumptuouslle, 
And  all  for  the  love  of  pretty  Bessee. 

All  kind  of  dainties,  and  delicates  sweete 
Were  brought  to  their  iMinquet,  as  it  wixf  thought  nv(  to; 
Partridge,  and  plover,  and  venison  most  free. 
Against  the  brave  wedding  of  pretty  Bessee. 

This  wedding  thro'  England  was  ppread,  by  report. 
So  that  a  great  number  did  thither  resort 
Of  nobles  and  gentles  in  every  degree ; 
And  all  for  the  fame  of  pretty  Bessee. 

To  church  then  went  this  galhint  younge  knight ; 
His  bride  followed  after,  a  ladye  most  bright, 
With  troopea  of  ladyes,  the  like  nere  was  seene 
As  went  with  sweete  Bessee  of  Bednall  Greene. 

This  raarryagc  being  solemnized  then. 
With  musickc  performed  by  the  skilfullcst  men. 
The  nobles  and  gentles  sate  downe  at  that  tyde, 
Each  one  beholding  the  beautiful  bryde. 

But,  after  the  sumptuous  dinner  was  done, 

To  talke,  and  to  reason  a  number  begunn : 

To  talke  of  the  blind  beggar's  daughter  most  bright, 

And  what  with  his  daughter  he  gave  to  the  knight 

Then  spake  the  nobles :  *  Much  marveil  have  wee, 
The  jolly  blind  beggar  wee  cannot  here  see.' 
*  My  lords,'  quoth  the  bride,  *  my  father's  so  base, 
Hec  is  loth  with  his  presence  these  states  to  disgrace.' 

'  The  prayse  of  a  woman  in  questyon  to  bringe 
Before  her  own  face  were  a  flattering  thinge  ; 
Yett  wee  thinke  thy  father's  ba?enesR.-  quoth  they, 
'Might  by  thy  bewtye  bee  cleane  put  *^'^'(7)OqTp 
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They  had  noe  sooner  these  plcajsaut  words  spoke, 
But  in  comes  the  beggar  cladd  in  a  sllkc  cloke  : 
A  faire  velvet  capp,  and  a  fether  bad  bee  ; 
And  DOWG  a  musicyan  forgooth  he  would  bee. 

Hec  bad  a  daintye  lute  under  his  armc, 
Hee  touched  the  strings,  which  made  such  a  charme, 
Sayd, '  Please  you  to  beare  any  musicke  of  mee, 
A  song  I  will  sing  you  of  pretty  Bessee.' 

With  that  bis  lute  bee  twanged  straitway,  • 
And  thereon  begann  most  sweetlye  to  play  ; 
And  after  that  lessons  were  playd  two  or  three, 
Hee  straynd  out  this  song  most  delicatelle. 

*  A  poore  beggar's  daughter  did  dwell  on  a  greene, 
Who  for  her  bewtye  might  well  bee  a  quecue  : 

A  blithe  bonny  lasse,  and  daintye  was  sbce, 
And  many  one  called  her  pretty  Bessee. 

Her  father  hee  bad  noc  goods,  nor  noe  lands, 
But  begged  for  a  penny  all  day  with  his  handw ; 
And  yett  for  her  marriage  hee  gave  thousands  three, 
And  still  hee  hath  somewhat  for  pretty  Bessee. 

And  if  any  one  her  birth  doe  difKlainc, 
Her  father  is  ready,  with  might  and  with  maine. 
To  proove  shee  is  come  of  a  noble  degree  : 
Therefore  let  none  floutc  att  my  prcttye  Besaee.' 

With  that  the  lords  and  companye  round 
With  hearty  laughter  were  rcadye  to  swound  : 
Att  last  said  the  lords,  *  Full  well  wee  may  sec, 
The  bride  and  the  beggar's  behoulden  to  thee.' 

With  that  the  bride  all  blu«bing  did  rise,  . 

With  the  faire  water  all  in  her  brighte  eyes  : 

*  Pardon  my  father,  grave  nobles,'  quoth  shce, 

*  That  throughe  blind  affection  thus  dotetb  on  m^^'e.' 

*  If  this  bee  thy  father,'  the  noliles  did  say, 

*  Well  may  hee  bee  proud  of  this  happy  day ; 
Yett  by  his  countenance  well  may  wee  see, 
His  birth  with  bis  fortune  did  never  agree  ; 

And  therefore,  blind  beggar,  wee  pray  thee  bewray, 
(And  lookc  that  the  truth  to  us  thou  doe  say) 
Thy  birth  and  thy  parentage,  what  itt  may  bee. 
For  the  love  that  thou  bearest  to  pretty  Bessee.' 
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<  Then  give  mcc  leave,  nobles  and  gentles,  each  one, 
A  song  more  to  sing,  and  then  I'll  begone, 
And  if  that  I  do  not  winn  your  good  report. 
Then  doe  not  give  me  a  groat  for  my  sport 

Sir  Simon  de  Montfort  my  subject  shall  bee : 
Once  chlefe  of  all  the  great  barons  was  hec, 
Tett  fortune  so  cruelle  this  lorde  did  abase, 
Nowe  loste  and  forgotten  are  hee  and  his  race. 

When  the  barons  in  armes  did  King  Henrye  oppose, 
Sir  Simon  de  Montfort  their  leader  they  chose : 
A  leader  of  courage,  undaunted  was  hee, 
And  oft-times  hee  made  their  encmyes  flee. 

V 

At  length  in  the  battle  on  EveKhame  plaine 
The  barons  were  routed,  and  Montfort  was  slainc  : 
Most  fatall  that  battel  did  prove  unto  thee, 
Though  thou  wast  not  borne  then,  my  pretty  Besscc  I 

Along  with  the  nobles,  that  fell  at  that  tyde. 
His  eldest  sonne  Ilcnryc,  who  fought  by  his  side. 
Was  felde  by  a  blowe,  hee  receivde  in  the  fight : 
A  blowe  that  deprivde  him  forever  of  sight 

Among  the  dead  bcdyes  all  lifelesrc  hee  lajc. 
Till  evening  drewe  on  of  the  following  daye. 
When  by  a  younge  ladye  diiscovered  was  hee  ; — 
And  this  was  thy  mother,  my  pretty  Be^cc. 

A  baron's  fah*e  daughter  stept  forth  in  the  night, 
To  search  for  her  father,  who  fell  in  the  fight, 
And  seeing  younge  Montfort,  where  gasping  hee  laye. 
Was  moved  with  pitye,  and  brought  him  awaye. 

In  secrette  shee  nurst  him,  and  swaged  his  paiue. 
While  hee  through  the  realme  was  beleevd  to  be  slaine ; 
At  length  his  fairc  bride  shee  consented  to  bee, 
And  made  him  glad  father  of  i^retty  Bessft 

And  nowe  lest  oure  foes  our  lives  sholdc  betrayc. 
Wee  clothed  ourselves  in  beggare'  arraye : 
Her  jewelles  shee  solde,  and  hither  came  wee  : 
All  our  comfort  and  care  was  our  pretty  Bcssce. 

And  here  have  wee  lived  in  fortune's  despite, 
Though  poore,  yett  contented  with  humble  deli;;?hte : 
Full  forty  winters  thus  have  I  beene 

A  silly  blind  beggar  of  Bednall  Greene. 
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And  here,  noble  lordes,  la  ended  the  eong 
Of  one,  that  once  to  your  own  ranke  did  belong ; 
And  thus  have  you  learned  a  eecrette  from  mee, 
That  ne'er  had  been  knowne,  but  for  pretty  Bcasee/ 
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Nowe  when  the  faire  companye  evcrye  one, 
Had  hi-ard  the  f?lrang^  talc  tn  the  mng  hee  haili^bowne, 
They  ul]  were  amazed,  aa  wt?ll  \htfy  mi^ht  bee. 
Both  at  the  blinde  beggitr,  and  the  prt^tty  Be^ce, 

With  that  the  fairc  hrlde  they  all  did  emljrace, 
Sayitjj?^,  *  Bum  thou  art  come  of  an  honoitnible  race. 
Thy  father  like  wise  is  of  noMe  degrw, 
And  thou  art  wtiU  worthy  a  lady  to  be^/ 

Tlmu  was  the  feast  ended  with  joye  and  delightG, 
A  britlegroom*^  niost  happy  waj?  the  yonngc  fcnight. 
In  joy  and  felicitie  long  lived  bee. 
All  with  his  fair  J  ladye,  the  pretty  Bc^ec, 
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PETER    PARLEY.    OR    S.    Q.    GOODRICH.* 

The  wise  man  has  said  that  "  the  day  of  a 
man's  death  is  better  than  his  birth/'  a  saying 
which  is  capable  of  many  and  varied  interpre- 
tations, but  the  difference  is  in  the  promise  of 
the  one  and  the  fruition  of  the  oth^r.  The  world 
is  all  before  the  child,  and,  in  the  midst  of  our 
smiles  at  its  coming,  we  wish  instinctively  that 
we  might  fathom  the  dread  future  and  foresee 
that  destiny  which  is  vailed  from  our  eyes, 
awaiting  the  slow  revelations  of  fate.  We  wish 
for  the  good  fairies  of  the  olden  time  to  come, 
with  the  gifts  and  graces  which  shall  endow  the 
precious  one  with  all  favors  of  life  and  fortune  ; 
and  we  covet  that  oldest  and  wisest  of  the  benefi- 
cent genii,  who,  foreseeing  that  a  malevolent 
one  carries  a  black,  bitter  curse,  which  she  in- 
stils into  the  cup,  holds  herself  back  that  she 
may  drop  within  the  heavenly  antidote.  But 
the  child,  in  our  matter-of-fact  days,  must  take 
life  as  it  comes ;  and  the  man  full  of  years  may, 
therefore,  be  accounted  happy,  because  the  battle 
has  been  fought,  and  perhaps  won.  It  takes  a 
brave,  good  spirit  to  go  well  through  the  world. 

The  career  of  S.  G.  Goodrich  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  peculiar  good  fortune,  characterized 
by  much  that  is  genial,  useful  and  of  good  re- 
port. If  it  has  been  unmarked  by  any  great 
achievement  it  has  never  been  dull  or  ineffective, 
while  as  a  writer  for  the  young — all)eit  he  has 
written  to  the  very  verge  of  our  patience — ^still 
he  must  be  pronounced  the  most  useful  and  suc- 
cessful caterer  for  young  brains  that  has  ever 
attempted  this  difficult  walk  of  literature.  We 
all  remember  how  unconsciously  geographic 
knowledge  slipped  into  the  brain,  while  it  was 
repeated  in  Peter  Parley's  rhymes,  beginning 

' '  The  world  is  round,  and  like  a  baU 
Is  swinging  in  the  air  ; 
A  sky  extends  around  it  all, 
And  stars  are  shining  there  ;" 

and  every  child  felt  a  grateful  affection  for  the 
author.  And  so  Peter  Parley,  or  S.  G.  Good- 
rich, has  become  a  household  word.  Boys  and 
girls  loved  him,  and  parents  blessed  their  stars 
that  Peter  Parley  was  an  institution  of  their  day 
In  view  of  these  things  we  know  of  no  one  who 
has  a  better  claim  to  our  attention.  No  one  has 
a  better  right  to  be  garrulous  over  the  pni?t. 
No  one  will  talk  more  genially  or  more  accept- 
ably. His  life,  though  not  yet  a  long  one,  has 
been  cheery,  and  we  doubt  not  he  will  talk  well 
and  to  the  purpose.  We  do  not  like  autobiog- 
raphies published  in  the  lifetime  of  their  au- 

•RBOOLLBCnONS  OF  A  UFEmfE  ;  Or,  Micr  JisD  Tbcigs 
I  Have  Skkx  :  In  a  Series  of  Familiar  Lptt«rs  to  a 
Fiosxn,  Historical,  Biographical,  Anecdotical,  and 
Descriptive.  By  S.  G.  Ooodrics.  New  York  and 
Anbum  :  MlUer,  Orton  k  M alligan. 


thors.  To  our  mind  it  argues  excessive  bad  ta.<;te 
and  egotism.  One  man  or  one  woman  counts 
only  one,  and  the  human  pulses  beat  much  alike ; 
the  same  things,  with  little  modification,  happen 
to  all.  But  there  are  exceptions,  and  we  accept 
the  man  of  whom  we  are  speaking  as  one. 

S.  G.  Goodrich  was  bom  in  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
He  says  of  the  town  : 

"  This  title  is  descriptive,  and  indicates  the  general 
form  and  position  of  the  place.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  collection 
of  hills,  rolled  into  one  general  and  commanding  elevation. 
On  the  west  is  a  ridge  of  mountains,  forming  the  boun- 
dary between  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New  York  ; 
to  the  south  the  land  spreads  out  in  wooded  undulations 
to  Long  Island  Sound ;  east  and  north,  a  succession  of 
hills,  some  rising  up  against  the  sky,  and  others  fitting 
away  in  the  distance,  bound  the  horizon.  In  this  town, 
in  an  antiquated  and  rather  dilapidated  house  of  shingles 
an^  clapboards,  I  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  August,  1793." 

In  wTiting  these  reminiscences  the  author  has 
taken  the  familiar  epistolary  form,  which  is 
always  attractive,  as  establishing  a  sort  of  but- 
ton-hole proximity  between  reader  and  author. 
It  gives  one  a  license  to  bo  egotintic. 

The  little  immortal  thus  u.sbered  into  this 
breathing  world  on  the  19th  of  August,  was  one 
of  ten  "  olive  branches''  around  the  table  of  a 
simple-hearted,  pains-taking  "minister,"  who 
contrived  to  bring  up  eight  of  his  flock,  (two 
having  gone  forth  to  the  unseen  in  infancy,)  in  the 
foar  of  God,  and  to  the  offices  of  good  citizenship, 
upon  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  saving 
something  for  a  rainy  day  also  out  of  a  sum 
which  would  now  hardly  clothe  the  wife  of  a 
mechanic,  in  this  day  of  small  income,  gross 
expenditure,  and  States  Prison  proclivity. 

At  four  years  of  age  the  good  pastor  (his 
father)  had  made  such  headway  in  life  that  he 
removed  his  family  from  the  "old  house  of 
shingles  and  clapboards''  into  a  6($mewhat 
stately  mansion,  topping  what  was  called  the 
"  High  Ridge,"  a  breezy  slope,  visited  first  by 
the  genial  airs  of  the  sweet  South,  and  latest  by 
the  piping  blasts  of  a  tough  New  England 
Winter.  Here  is  fine  opportunity — here  is 
breadth  of  view,  fhigal  competency,  a  coosci- 
entiouB,  beneficent  father,  and  a  gentle,  careM 
mother.  No  better  foundation  could  be  laid  for 
the  raising  of  a  fine  househohL  The  boy  Sam- 
uel grew  to  be  observant  and  enthusiastic  He 
could  here  watch  the  sea. 

"  With  a  spy -glass— my  father  had  one  bequeathed  to 
him  by  Nathan  Kellogg,  a  sailor,  who  made  rather  a 
Yongh  voyage  of  life,  but  anchored  at  last  in  the  bo«om  of 
the  church,  as  this  bequest  intimates — ^we  could  see  the 
masts,  sails  and  rigging.  It  was  a  poor,  dim  affiur,  com- 
pared  with  modem  instruments  of  the  kind  ;  bat  to  me 
its  revelations  of  an  element  which  then  seemed  as  bean- 
tiful,  as  remote,  and  as  mystical  as  the  heavens,  sur- 
passed the  wonders  of  the  firmament  as  since  disdoMd  to 
my  mind  by  Lozd  Rosae's  t^escope.". 
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lie  seems  to  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  Fome- 
what  in  Nature-s  own 
way — a  little  rough  some- 
timcfi,  for  Nature  never 
doi«i{^ed  great  trees  to 
grow  ont  of  hot-beds — 
going  bore-foot  over  the 
rough  stone<«,  and  breast- 
ing cold  and  storm  with 
true  Yankee  hardihood. 

The  description  of  the 
Connecticut  school  is  not 
Tery  dissimilar  to  all 
schools  at  that  period. 
He  went,  with  other  chil- 
dren, to  the  **  Woman's 
School''  in  Summer  and 
the  "Man's  School"  in 
Winter.  "  Aunt  Delight" 
would  form  an  appropri- 
ate addenda  to  Slicn- 
Btone-s  "  School  Miss- 
tress :" 

"Aunt Delight— that  ia,  De- 
light Benedict — wan  a  maiden 
lady  of  fifty,  short  and  bent, 
of  isallow  complexion  and 
aukmn  aspect,  I  remember 
the  first  day  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctness. I  went  alone — for 
I  wa<t  Gamiliar  with  the  road, 
it  bein<5  that  which  passed  our 
old  hou0«.  I  carried  a  littl« 
baatet,  with  bread  and  batter 
within  for  my  dinner — the 
lame  being  covered  over  with 
a  white  cloth.  When  I  had 
proceeded  about  half  way,  I 
lifted  the  cover,  and  debated 
whether  I  would  not  eat  my 
dinner  then.  I  believe  it  was 
a  acnse  of  duty  only  that  pre* 
vented  my  doing  so,  for  in 
those  happy  days  I  always 
had  a  keen  appetite.  Bread 
and  batter  were  then  infi- 
nitely superior  to  ptUe  de  foie 
gnu  now  ;  but  still,  thanks  to 

my  training,  I  had  al.«io  a  conncienee.  *As  my  mother  had 
given  me  the  food  for  dinner,  I  did  not  think  it  right  to 
convert  it  into  lunch,  even  though  I  was  sirongly  tempted. 

•'  I  think  we  had  seventeen  scbobirs — boys  and  girls — 
mostly  of  my  own  age.  Among  them  were  some  of  my 
after  companions.  I  have  since  met  several  of  them — one 
at  Savannah,  and  two  at  Mobile,  respectably  estaUished, 
a^  with  families  around  them.  Some  remain,  and  are 
among  the  gray  old  men  of  the  town  ,  the  names  of  oth- 
ers I  have  seen  inscribed  on  the  tombstones  of  their  na- 
tive Tillage.    And  the  rest — where  arc  they  f 

The  school  being  organized,  we  were  all  seated  upon 
beoehes,  made  of  what  were  called  Blab»— that  is,  boards 
having  the  exterior  or  rounded  part  of  the  log  on  one 
side  ;  as  they  were  usdess  for  other  parposes,  these  were 
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converted  into  school-benches,  the  rounded  part  Aofwn. 
They  had  each  four  supports,  consisting  of  straddling 
wooden  legs,  set  into  augur-holes.  Our  own  logs  swayed 
in  the  air,  for  they  were  too  short  to  touch  the  floor.  0, 
what  an  awe  fell  over  me,  when  we  were  all  seated  and 
silence  reigned  around  I 

"  The  children  were  called  np,  one  by  one,  to  Aunt  De- 
light, who  sat  on  a  low  chair,  and  required  each,  as  a  pre- 
liminary, to  make  his  manners,  consisting  of  a  small  sud- 
den nod  or  Jerk  of  the  head.  She  then  placed  the  spell- 
ing-book— which  was  Dilworth's — ^before  the  pupil ,  and, 
with  a  buck-handled  penknife,  pointed,  one  by  one,  to  the 
latters  of  the  alphabet,  saying,  'What's  that?'  If  the 
child  knew  his  letters,  the  '  what's  thatf'  very  soon  ran 
thus:  f^y 
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•'•What'athatr 

'« '  A  ' 

"  *  'Stha-a.t?» 

«*B.' 

"'Sna-a-a-t?' 

** '  Sna-a-a-t  V 

«*'D.' 

**'Sna-a-at?' 

"  I  looked  upon  them  operations  with  intense  earlosity 
and  no  small  respect,  until  my  owA  turn  came.  I  vent  up 
to  the  school-mistress  with  some  emotion,  and  when  she 
said,  rather  spitefully, as  I  thought,  'Make  your  ohei- 
sance  I'  my  little  intellects  all  fled  away,  and  I  did  noth- 
ing. Having  waited  a  second,  gasing  at  me  with  indigna- 
tion, she  laid  her  hand  on  the  top  of  my  head,  and  gaye  it 
a  jertE  which  made  my  teeth  dash.  I  helieve  I  bit  my 
tongue  a  little ;  at  all  events,  my  sense  of  dignity  was  of- 
fended, and  when  she  pointed  to  A,  and  asked  wliat  it  was, 
it  swam  before  me  dim  and  hazy,  and  as  big  as  a  fiill 
moon.  8he  repeated  the  question,  but  I  was  doggedly  si- 
lent Again,  a  third  time,  she  said,  'What's  that?'  I 
replied :  '  Why  don't  you  tell  me  what  it  is.  I  didn't 
come  here  to  learn  you  your  letters.'  I  have  not  the 
slightest  remembrance  of  this,  for  my  brains  were  all  a- 
woolgathering  ;  but  as  Aunt  Delight  aflSrmed  it  to  be  a 
fiMst,  and  it  passed  into  a  tradition,  I  put  it  in.  I  may  have 
told  this  story  some  years  ago  in  one  of  my  books,  imput- 
ing it  to  a  flotitions  hero,  yet  this  is  its  true  origin,  ac- 
cording to  my  recollection. 

"  What  immediately  fddlowed  I  do  not  clearly  remem- 
ber, but  one  result  is  distinctly  traced  in  my  memory,  a  In 
the  evening  of  this  eventful  day,  the  school-mistress  paid 
my  parents  a  visit,  and  recounted  to  their  astonished  ears 
this,  my  awful  contempt  of  authority.  My  father,  after 
hearing  the  stoxy,  got  up  and  went  away ;  but  my  mother, 
who  was  a  careful  disciplinarian,  told  me  not  to  do  so 
again  1  I  always  had  a  suspicion  that  both  of  them 
smiled  on  one  side  of  their  faces,  even  while  they  seemed 
to  sympathise  with  the  old  petticoat  and  pen-knife  peda- 
gogue on  the  other ;  stUI,  I  do  not  affirm  it,  for  I  am 
bound  to  say,  of  both  my  parents,  that  I  never  knew 
them,  even  in  trifles,  say  one  thing  while  they  meant  an- 
other." 

Years  afterward,  when  Peter  Parley  had 
achieved  a  celebrity,  he  visits  the  old  school- 
house  in  which  Aunt  Delight  had  ministered  to 
the  young  hopefuls  of  Ridgefield,  and  finds 

"  A  girl,  some  eighteen  years  old,  keeping  a  ma'am 
school  for  about  twenty  scholars,  some  of  whom  were 
studying  Parley's  Oeography.  The  mistress  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  my  schoolmates,  and  some  of  the  boys 
and  girls  were  grand-children  of  the  little  brood  which 
gathered  under  the  wing  of  Aunt  Delight,  when  I  was  an 
a-b-c-darian.  None  of  them,  not  even  the  school-mis- 
tress, had  ever  heard  of  me.  Tlie  name  of  my  father,  as 
having  ministered  unto  the  poeple  of  Ridgefield  in  some 
by-gone  age,  was  faintly  traced  in  their  recollections.  As 
to  Peter  Parley,  whose  geography  they  were  learning, 
they  supposed  him  some  decrepit  old  gentleman  hobbling 
about  on  a  crutch,  a  long  way  off,  for  whom,  neverthe- 
less, they  had  a  certain  affection.  Inasmuch  as  he  had 
made  geography  into  a  story-book.  The  frontispiece- 
picture  of  the  old  fellow,  with  his  gouty  foot  in  a  chair, 
threatening  the  hojfi  that  if  they  touched  his  tender  toe 
he  would  tell  them  no  mor*  stories,  secured  their  re- 


HI>ect,  and  placed  him  among  the  saints  in  the  calendar 
of  their  young  hearts.  Well,  thought  I,  if  this  goes  on  I 
may  yet  rival  Mother  Ck>ose  1" 

This  is  a  disheartening  discloeore  for  those 
who  imagine  Fame  to  be  hovering  over  their 
heads,  ready  to  sound  a  blast  which  will  send 
their  names  ringing  through  the  valleys  and 
over  the  hills  of  a  wonder-struck  people,  yet  the 
reminiscent  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all 
agricved  by  this  illustration  that  "  a  pro|Aet  is 
not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country  and 
by  his  own  kin," 

Mr.  Goodrich's  mind  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
slow,  healthful  growth.  At  six  years  of  age  he 
does  not  know  his  alphabet,  which  is  not  being 
precocious.  Ta£8o  was  writing  sonnets  at  this 
age,  and  the  "  Admirable  Crichton"  exhausting 
libraries ;  but  we  like  a  slow  growth  better  than 
this  premature  ripeness. 

A  plain,  thrifty  household  was  that  of  Parson 
Goodrich,  who  was  a  skillful  man  at  the  plow  no 
less  than  a  devout  preacher  and  faithful  pastor : 

"  My  &ther  carried  on  the  farm,  besides  preaching  two 
sermons  a  week,  and  attending  to  other  parochial  du- 
ties—visiting the  sick,  attending  funerals,  solemnizing 
marriages,  &c.  He  personally  laid  out  the  beds  and 
planted  the  garden  ;  he  pruned  the  fruit-trees,  and 
worked  with  the  men  in  the  meadow  in  the  press  of  hay* 
ing-time-  He  generally  cut  the  corn-stalks  himself^  and 
always  shelled  the  ears — ^the  latter  being  done  by  draw- 
ing them  across  the  handle  of  the  frying-pan,  fastened 
over  a  wash-tub." 

This  is  very  primitive,  but  we  doubt  hot  the 
good  man  astride  the  frying-pan  handle,  shelling 
com  into  a  waah-tub,  won  as  many  souls  to 
Heaven  as  the  surpliced  clergyman  who  lops  his 
white  hands  over  the  pulpit  at  the  tune  of  ten 
thousand  a  year. 

The  simple  details  of  home;  the  coarse, 
wholesome  bread ;  the  huge  fires  <^  crackling 
wood ;  the  homely  usages,  the  husking,  sugar- 
making,  the  dye-tub  in  the  comer,  the  family 
Bible,  are  all  given  back  with  a  life-like  verisim- 
ilitude, at  once  touching  and  interesting. 

Of  maple-sugar  making  we  have  the  follow- 

<' Sugar  was  partially  supplied  by  our  majJe-treea. 
These  were  tapped  in  March — the  sap  being  collected,  and 
boiled  down  in  the  woods.  This  was  wholly  a  domestio 
operation,  and  one  in  which  all  the  children  rejoiced, 
each  taking  his  privilege  of  an  occasional  sip  or  dip,  from 
the  period  of  the  limpid  sap,  to  the  granulated  condi- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  chief  supply  of  sugar  was  f^m 
the  West  Indies." 

Our  temperance  lecturers  will  find  good  items 
in  the  following  description : 

' '  Rum  was  largely  consumed,  but  our  distilleries  had 
scarcely  begun.  A  half-pint  of  ii.  was-given  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  every  day  laborer,  more  particularly  in  the 
Summer  season  In  all  &milie8,  rich  or  poor,  it  was 
offered  to  male  viiitori  as  an  MaentSal  point  of  hpqd- 
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Ulity,  or  ©ren  giKid 
manDers.  Women — 
I  lx>g  pardon — ladies, 
took  their  schnappA, 
then  named  '  Hop- 
kina»  Elixir,*  whidi 
was  the  most  deli- 
dons  and  seductiv'j 
means  of  getting  tip- 
sy that  has  been  In- 
rented.  Crying  babies 
were  silenced  with  hot 
toddy,  then  esteemed 
an  infallible  remedy 
for  wind  on  the  stom- 
,  ach.  Every  man  im- 
bibed his  morning 
dram,  and  this  was 
esteemed  temperance. 
There  is  a  story  of  a 
preacher  about  those 
days,  who  thus  lee-  ' 
tared  his  parish  r  '  I  , 
say  nothing,  my  be- 
loved  brethren  , 
against  taking  a  little 
bitters  before  brcak- 
ftst,  and  after  break- 
fast, especially  if  you 
are  used  to  it.  What 
I  contend  against  is  - 
this  dramming,  dram- 
ming, drumming,  at  | 
all  hours  of  the  day. 
There  are  some  men  ^ 
who  take  a  glass  at  \ 
eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  and  at  four 
in  the  afternoon.  I 
do  not  purpose  to  con- 
tend against  old  es-  \ 
tablished  customs,my 
brethren,rcndercd  re-  ' 
•pectable  by  time  and 
auUiority  ;  but  this 
dramming,  dram- 
ming, is  a  crying  sin 
in  the  land.' " 

This  was  in  tbe 
days  of  spinning 
wheels  and  looms ; 
when  the  school- 
master boarded 


rounds  and  the  shoemaker  was  itinerant;  and 
the  farmhouse  kept  up  a  busy  and  not  unpleas- 
ing  tamnlt  "  Molly  Gregory"  was  a  character, 
not  seen  In  these  days,  but  one  which  might  be 
found  not  unfrcquently  in  the  olden  time  ;  and 
many  of  us  can  recall  one  of  these  good  spin- 
sters to  the  mind,  who  lingered  like  a  "  lost  rose 
of  Summer  "  about  an  old  homestead  : 

*'  The  wool  was  spun  in  the  &mily,  partly  by  my  sis- 
ters, and  partly  by  Molly  Gregory,  daughter  of  our  neigh- 
bor, the  town  carpenter  I  remember  her  veil  as  she 
■ai^  and  span  aloft  in  the  attic-  In  those  days,  church 
shuting  was  one  of  the  fine  arts— the  only  one,  indeed, 

Vol.  IV— 9. 


which  flourished  in  Ridgefield,  except  the  music  of  the 
drum  and  fife.  The  choir  vas  divided  into  four  parts, 
ranged  on  three  sides  of  the  meeting-house  gallery.  The 
tenor,  led  by  Deacon  Hawley,  was  In  front  of  the  pulpit, 
the  base  to  the  left,  and  the  treble  and  counter  to  the 
right— the  whole  being  set  in  motioq  by  a  pitch-ppe, 
made  by  the  deacon  himself,  who  was  a  cabinet-maker 
Molly  took  upon  herself  the  entire  counter,  for  she  had 
excellent  lungs  The  fuging  tunes,  which  had  then  run 
a  little  mad,  were  her  delight,  and  of  all  these,  Mont- 
gomery was  the  general  &vorite.  In  her  solitary  opera- 
tions aloft,  I  have  often  heard  her  send  forth  from  the 
attic  windows,  the  droning  hum  of  her  wheel,  vith  fitful 
snatches  of  a  hymn,  in  which  the  base  began,  the  tenor 
followed,  thon  the  treble,  and  flnaDy  the  counter— wind- 
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ing  up  with  irresistible  pattacM.  M0II7,  Hinging  to  herself, 
and  all  unconseiooa  of  eavesdroppers,  carried  on  all  the 
parts,  thus  : 

"  Base.       Long  for  a  cooling—- 
"  Ibnor       liong  for  a  coolings— 
"  TV-eUtf.      Long  for  a  cooling — 
'*  Countar   Long  for  a  cooling  stream  at  hand, 
And  they  mo^t  drink  or  die  I 
"  The  knitting  of  stockings  was  performed  bj  the  female 
part  of  the  family  in  the  evening,  and  especially  at  tea 
parties.    According  to  the  theory  of  society  in  that  golden 
age,  this  was  a  moral  as  well  as  an  economical  employ- 
ment, inasmuch  as  Satan  was  held  to  find 
** '  Some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do."' 

Our  author  cites  the  variouB  kinds  of  labor, 
indoors  and  without,  in  which  both  sexes  were 
called  upon  to  participate,  much  in  the  spirit  of 
old  iflneas  recounting  his  labors  before  Queen 
Dido,  partly  in  sadness  and  partly  in  the  pride 
of  achievement.  He  draws  from  thence  sundry 
wise  conclusions,  which  are  not  the  less  valuable 
for  being  familiar : 

"It  is  not  easy  to  cite  a  higher  example  of  a  gentle- 
man— ^in  thought,  filling,  and  manner — than  St.  Paul, 
and  he  was  a  tent-mBcer  ;  King  Alfred  was  a  gentleman, 
and  he  could  tarn  his  hand  to  servile  labor.  But  let  me 
refer  to  New  England  examples.  Daniel  Webster  was  a 
gentleman,  and  he  began  with  the  scythe  and  the  plow  ; 
Abbot  Lawrence  was  a  gentleman,  and  he  served  through 
every  grade,  an  apprenticeship  to  his  profession  ;  Timothy 
Dwight  was  a  gentleman,  and  was  trained  to  the  positive 
Libors  of  the  form  ;  Franklin,  the  printer  ;  Sherman,  the 
shoemaker  ;  Ellsworth,  the  teamster — all  were  gentle- 
men, and  of  that  high  order  which  regards  truth,  honor, 
manliness,  as  its  essential  basis.  Nothing,  in  my  view,  is 
more  despicable,  nothing  more  calculated  to  dilTuse  and 
cherish  a  debasing  efleminacy  of  body  and  soul,  than  the 
doctrine  that  labor  is  degrading.  Where  such  ideas  pre- 
vail, rottenness  lies  at  the  foundation  of  society." 

The  author  recalls  the  reminiscences  of  his 
childhood,  as  all  do,  who  have  sweet  home  asso- 
ciations, endearing  the  past,  and  becoming  the 
angel-wing  which  shall  protect  and  make  holy 
in  the  times  to  come  when  we  shrink  and  strug- 
gle under  the  "  stress ''  of  life.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  gives  a  translation  of  the  opening  lines 
of  Kalewala,  the  Finnish  poem  so  literally  fol- 
lowed by  Longfellow  in  his  Hiawatha : 

"  These  the  words  we  have  received — 
These,  the  songs  we  do  inherit, 
Are  of  Wainamoimen*s  girdle—  ' 

From  the  foige  of  llmarinem, 
Of  the  sword  of  Kankomieli, 
Of  the  bow  of  Youkanbainen, 
Of  the  bprdera  of  the  North-fields, 
Of  the  plains  of  Kalewala. 

"  These  my  fittber  sang  aforetime, 
As  he  chipped  the  hatchet's  handle ; 
These  were  taught  roe  by  my  mother, 
As  she  twirled  her  fiying  spindles, 
When  I  on  the  floor  was  sporting, 
Round  her  knee  was  gayly  dancing,  - 
As  a  pitiable  weakUng— 


As  a  weakling  small  of  stature. 

Never  &iled  these  wondrous  stories, 

Told  of  Sampo,  told  of  Loohi : 

Old  grew  Sampo  in  the  stories  , 

Lonhi  vanished  with  her  magic  ; 

In  the  songs  Wlunen  perished : 

In  the  play  died  Lemminkainea. 
"  There  are  many  other  stories, 

Ifagic  sayings  which  I  learned, 

Which  I  gathered  by  the  wayside, 

Culled  amid  the  heather-blossoms, 

Rifled  from  the  bushy  copses. 

From  the  bending  twigs  I  pluck'd  them, 

Plucked  them  from  the  tender  grasses, 

When  a  shepherd-boy  I  sauntered, 

As  a  lad  upon  the  pastures,  « 

On  the  honey -bearing  meadows, 

On  the  gold-illumined  hillock, 

Following  black  Muurikki 

At  the  side  of  spotted  Kimmo. 
"  Songs  the  very  coldness  gave  me, 

Music  found  I  In  the  rain-drops  ; 

Other  songs  the  winds  brought  to  me, 

Other  songs,  the  ocean -billows  ; 

Birds,  by  singing  in  the  branchee. 

And  the  tree-top  spoke  in  whispers." 

The  boy  was  alert  in  all  the  sports  of  his  age 
and  the  times — ^fishing,  trapping  and  hunting  as 
the  youngsters  will  with  untiring  assiduity  : 

"  1  was  a  Nimrod,  a  mighty  hunter—flrst  with  a  bow 
and  arrow,  and  afterward  with  the  old  hereditary  fire- 
lock, which  snapped  six  timet  and  went  off*  once  The 
smaller  kinds  of  game  were  abundant.  The  thickets 
teemed  with  quails  ;  partridges  drummed  in  every  wood  ; 
the  g^y-sqairrel — the  most  picturesque  animal  of  oar 
forests— enlivened  every  hickory  copse  with  liis  mocking 
laugh,  his  lively  gambols,  and  his  loi%  bannered  tail.  The 
pigeons  in  Spring  and  Autumn  migrated  in  countless 
flocks,  and  many  lingered  in  our  woods  for  the  season. 

"  I  can  recollect  no  sports  of  my  youth  which  equaled 
in  excitement  our  pigeon  hunts,  generally  taking  place  in 
September  and  October.  Wo  usually  started  on  horse- 
back before  daylight,  and  made  a  rapid  progress  to  some 
stubble-field  on  West  Mountain.  The  ride  in  the  keen, 
fresh  air,  especially  as  the  dawn  began  to  break,  was  de- 
lightful. The  gradual  encroachment  of  day  upon  the 
night,  filled  my  mind  with  sublime  images ;  the  waking 
up  of  a  world  from  sleep,  the  joyousness  of  birds  and 
beasts  in  the  return  of  morning,  and  my  own  sympatliy 
in  this  cheerful  and  grateful  homage  of  the  heart  to  God, 
the  Giver  of  Good— all  contributed  to  render  tiiese  ad- 
ventures most  impressive  upon  my  young  heart.  My 
memory  is  still  full  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  those  glo- 
rious mornings  ,  the  Filvery  whistle  of  the  wings  of  mi- 
grating flocks  of  plover— invuiblc  in  the  gray  mists  of 
dawn  ;  the  &int  murmur  of  the  distant  mountain  tor- 
rents ;  the  sonorous  gong  of  the  long  trailing  flo^a  of 
wild  geese,  seeming  to  come  from  the  unseen  depths  of 
the  skies — these  were  among  the  suggestive  sounds  that 
stole  through  the  dim  twilight.  As  morning  advanced, 
the  scene  was  inconceivably  beautiful — the  mountidn 
sides,  clothed  in  Autumnal  green,  and  purple,  and  gold, 
rendered  more  glowing  by  the  sunrise — ^with  the  valleys 
covered  with  mists  and  spreading  out  like  lakes  of  silver ; 
while  on  every  side  the  ear  was  saluted  by  the  mocking 
screams  of  the  red-headed  woodpecker,  the  cawing  of  oon- 
greiees  of  erowa,  damorons  as  if  talking  to  Banoombe  ; 
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and  flualljr    the   rushing 

Boand    of    the    pigeons, 

pouring  like  a  tide  over 

the  top«t  of  the  trees. 
*'  By  this  time  of  oouno 

our  nets  were  ready,  and 

our  flyers  and  stool-birds 

on  the  alert.  What  mo- 
ments  of    ecstasy    were 

these,  and  especially  when 

the  head   of  the  flock — 

some     red-breasted     old 

father  or    grandfather — 

caoght  the  sight  of  our 

pigeons,  and,  turning  at 

the  call,  drew  the  whole 

train  down  into  our  net- 
bed.    I  hare  often  seen  a 

hon>lred,  or  two  hundred 

of  these   splendid  birds, 

come    upon   ns,  with   a 

noise  absolately  deafen- 
ing, and  sweeping  the  air 

with  a  sadden  gast,  like 

the  breath  of  a  thunder- 

doud.       Sometimes    our 

bush-hut,  where  we  lay 

concealed,    was    covered 

all  orer  with  pigeons,  and 

we   dared    not    more  a 

finger,  as  their  red,  pierc- 

li%  eyes  were  upon  as. 

When  at  last,  with  a  sad- 
den puU  of  the  rope,  the 

Mi  waa  sprang,  and  we 

went  oat  to  secure  oar 
booty — often  fifty,  and 
sometimes  even  a  him- 
dred  birdu— I  felt  thefuU- 
nesa  of  triumph,  which 
words  are  wholly  inade- 
quate to  express  I" 

Amid  all  these  roo- 
reationa  the  young 
Samuel  waa  not  mind- 
lesB  of  books,  bat 
eeems  to  have  taken 
in  the  usual  amount 
of  ideas  current  in  a 
stirring  and  growing 
communitj.  He  was 
cheerful,     observant, 

with  those  poetic  tendencies  which  never  fail 
to  endear  the  possessor  to  those  around  him. 
His  mother  waa  deeply  imbued  with  the  same 
spirit,  and  recited,  in  her  soft  voice,  to  the 
listening  child  the  noble  verses  of  Milton,  the 
glowing  but  religious  cadences  of  Young,  as  well 
as  the  more  familiar  lyrics  of  Watts.  A  grand- 
mother sang  old  ballads  also,  and  that  must 
have  been  a  dull  imagination  which  did  not  stir 
with  an  inward  heat  at  the  words  of  the  poet 
from  the  sweet  lips  of  woman.  He  thus  refers 
to  his  mother : 


« I  have  no  doubt  that  I  inherited  from  my  mother  a 
love  of  the  night  side  of  nature— not  a  love  that  begets 
melancholy,  but  an  appetite  that  found  pleasure  In  the 
shadows  as  well  as  the  lights  of  life  and  imagination. 
Eminently  practical  as  she  was— laborious,  skillful  and 
successful  in  the  duties  which  Providence  had  as- 
signed her,  as  the  head  of  a  large  family,  with  narrow 
means — she  was  still  of  a  poetic  temperament.  Her  lively 
fancy  was  vividly  set  forth  by  a  pair  of  the  finest  eyes  1 
have  ever  seen— dark  and  serious,  yet  tender  and  senti^ 
mental.  These  bespoke  not  only  the  vigor  of  her  concep- 
tions, but  the  melancholy  tinge  that  shaded  her  inugioa- 
tion.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  well  of  sadness  in  her  heart 
became  full,  and  it  ran  over  in  tears.    These,  however, 
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were  like  Spring  ehowen — brief  in  duration,  and  after- 
ward brightening  to  all  around.  She  was  not  the  only 
woman  who  has  felt  better  after  a  good  cry.  It  was,  in 
fket,  a  poetic,  not  a  real  sorrow,  that  thus  excited  her 
emotions,  for  her  prevailing  humor  abounded  in  wit  and 
vivacity,  not  unfrequently  taking  the  hue  of  playful  s&t- 
ire.  Nevertheless,  her  taste  craved  the  pathetic,  the 
mournful— not  as  a  bitter  medicine,  Imt  a  spicy  condiment. 
Her  favorite  poets  were  King  David  and  Dr.  Watts ;  she 
preferred  the  dirge  like  melody  of  Windham  to  all  other 
music  All  the  songs  she  sang  were  minors.  Alas  I  how 
few  are  now  living  to  verify  this  feeble  portrait  among  the 
cload  of  witnesses  who  would  once  have  testified  to  the 
general,  though  inadequate  resemblance  I" 

Here  is  an  odd  story,  which  will  excite  a  rib- 
fihoking  laugh  in  the  reader : 

''The  Widow  Bennett  had  a  foreman  on  the  farm  by  the 
name  of  Ward.  lie  was  a  good  man  for  work,  but  ftiith 
had  not  yet  touched  his  lips,  much  less  his  heart.  In  vain 
did  the  widow,  in  admitting  his  merits  at  the  plow,  the 
scythe,  and  the  flail,  still  urge  him  to  crown  her  wishes  by 
leading  in  fiimily  prayer.  For  a  long  time  the  heart  of  the 
man  was  hard,  and  his  ear  deaf  to  her  entreaties.  At 
last,  however,  wearied  with  her  importunities,  he  seemed 
to  change,  and,  to  her  great  joy,  consented  to  make  a 
trial 
^  "On  a  bright  morning  in  June— at  early  sunrise— the 
family  all  assembled  in  the  parlor,  men  and  maidens,  for 
their  devotions.  When  all  was  ready,  Ward,  in  a  low, 
troubled  voice,  began.  He  had  never  prayed — or  at  least 
not  in  public — but  he  had  heard  many  prayers,  and  pos- 
sessed a  retentive  memory.  After  getting  over  the  first 
hesitancy,  he  soon  became  fluent,  and  taking  passages 
here  and  there  from  the  various  petitions  he  liad  heard — 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Universalist  and  Episcopalian — 
he  went  on  with  great  eloquence,  gradually  elevating  his 
tone  and  accelerating  his  delivery.  Ere  long  bis  voice 
grew  portentous,  and  some  of  the  men  and  maids,  think- 
ing he  was  suddenly  taken  either  mad  or  inspired,  stole 
out  on  their  toes  into  the  kitchen,  where,  with  gaping 
mouths,  they  awaited  the  result.  The  Widow  Bennett 
bore  it  all  for  about  half  an  hour ;  but  at  last,  as  the  pre- 
cious time  was  passing  way,  she  lost  patience,  and  sprang 
to  her  feet.  Placing  herself  directly  in  fh>ntof  the  speaker, 
■he  exclaimed,  '  Ward,  what  do  you  meanf ' 

*'As  if  suddenly  relieved  from  a  nightmare,  he  ex- 
claimed, '  O  dear,  ma'am— I'm  much  obliged  to  you  ;  for 
I  couldn't  contrive  to  wind  off.'  " 

Mr.  Goodrich  found  the  old  modes  of  inBtruc- 
tion  both  diRheartening  and  laborious  to  the 
scholar  ^  and  his  own  experience  must  have  sug- 
gested early  to  his  mind  the  need  .of  familiar- 
izing the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Himself 
fond  of  children,  and  sympathizing  in  their 
pleasures  and  pursuits,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  character  of  a  good,  genial,  knowledge-im- 
parting old  uncle,  domiciled  by  gout,  and  yet 
attracting  by  his  benevolence,  should  assume 
shape  and  coherency,  till  the  veritable  Peter 
Pai'ley  grew  to  be  an  existence.  Thoroughly 
prosaic  in  the  cast  of  his  mind,  (for  verse-making 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  poet,)  all  the  old 
stories  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Little  Red 
Riding-Hood,  and  the  harmless  nonsense  of 
Mother  Gooeie,  a£fected  him  early  in  life  with  a 


vague  horror.  All  was  true  matter  of  fact  to 
his  childish  fancy.  He  believed  these  grotesque 
inventions,  calculated  to  fix  and  amuse  the 
imaginations  of  childhood,  to  be  veritable  ex- 
periences, and  he  shivered  and  shook  with  child- 
ish terrors.  Probably  this  aspect  of  mind  is  not 
shared  by  children  in  general,  for  we  ourselves 
were  nurtured  upon  Mother  Goose,  and  all  the 
legendary  of  nursery  lore,  from  "  Patty  Cake 
Pan''  up  to  the  gorgeous  talcs  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  our  mind  was  afflicted  with  no  similar 
bewilderment  of  moral  ideas.  Therefore  we  do 
not  share  in  his  denunciation  of  this  species  of 
literature,  made  classic  by  age  and  venerable 
by  the  uses  of  time.  But  to  this  literalizing 
cast  of  mind  the  public  owes  tiie  cheery  Ftories 
of  Peter  Parley,  in  which  the  moral  sets  out 
like  the  nose  upon  the  face,  and  the  Integrity  is 
straight  as  a  pikc-stafif. 

A  minister's  house  is  a  sort  of  pious  tavern  in 
the  country,  and  the  man  retained  many  remin- 
iscences of  an  amusing  character  of  the  clergy 
who  visited  his  father's  house  in  his  boyhood. 
The  following  is  rich  in  description  : 

"  Some  of  them  were  grave  and  portly,  especially  those 
who  bore  the  awe-inspiring  title  of  f)oeton  of  Divinity.  I 
cannot  now  recollect  among  them  all  a  single  little  or 
emaciated  D.  D.  At  the  head  of  the  list,  in  my  imagina- 
tion, was  Dr.  Ripley,  of  Oreen's-farms,  now  Southport,  I 
believe.  He  was  a  large  and  learned  mnn — two  hundred 
pounds  avoirdupois  of  solid  divinity.  He  read  the  ffible 
in  the  original  tongues  for  diversion,  and  digested  Hebrew 
roots  as  if  they  had  been  buttered  parsnips.  He  was  withal 
a  hale,  hearty  old  gentleman,  with  a  rich,  ruddy  smile  over 
hLsface,  bespoak|ng  peace  within  and  without.  I  was  once 
at  his  house,  which  coiAandeda  fine  view  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  particularly  of  Compo  Bay,  which  was  near  at 
hand.  I  remember  that  he  told  me  about  the  landing  of 
the  British  there,  under  Tryon,  in  April,  1777,  on  theJr 
expedition  against  Danbury." 

One  of  the  good  clergymen  had  a  horror  of 
cats,  and  this  idiosyncracy  gave  rise  to  an 
amusing  incident : 

"  Dr.  Blatchford,  of  Bridgeport,  removed  early  to  Water- 
ford,  near  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  I  can  only  remember  to  have 
seen  him  ;  his  personal  appearance  has  vanished  from  my 
mind.  I  recoUeet,  however,  that  he  had  a  horror  of  oats 
and  kittens,  and  such  was  its  intensitj  as  to  endue  him 
with  clairvoyance,  so  that  be  could  easQy  detect  one  of 
these  creatures  in  the  room,  though  it  might  be  out  of 
sight,  or  even  confined  in  a  closet.  Frequent  attempts 
were  made  to  deceive  him,  but  without  success.  His  in- 
stinct was  Infallible.  When  ho  was  seen  coming,  the  first 
thing  attended  to  by  my  mother  was  to  shut  np  the  whole 
purring  family,  and  thej  were  kept  under  lock  and  key 
till  the  good  doctor  had  departed.  Once  upon  a  time, 
while  dining  with  a  friend,  he  suddenly  threw  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  his  face  being  pale  with  horror. 

"  *  What  is  the  matter  f*  Maculated  bU  host,  hi  great 
excitement. 

'' '  It  is  a  cat  I'  said  the  doctor,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

« <  A  cat  r  was  the  thrilling  reply.  « Impossible  ;  .we 
shut  op  the  cat  and  kittens  m  ioon  ae  you  arrived.'    j^ 
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*'  Search  was  made, 
and  a  kitten  was  foand 
eoddled  ap  beside  the 
baby  in  the  cradle." 

Our  limits  for- 
bid us  to  extract 
KTcral  grotesque 
anecdotes,  which 
have  given  us  more 
thau  one  healtb-iu- 
ppiring  laugh.  The 
Btory  of  the  cler- 
gyman  who  al- 
ways smiled,  or 
tittered,  in  as- 
cending the  pulpit 
stairs,  and  who 
was  tried  therefor 
in  a  solemn  con- 
clave of  his  com- 
peers, is  irresisti- 
bly comic,  but  for 
which  we  must  re- 
fer the  reader  to 
the  book  it^lf. 


Deacon  01m> 
fitead,  one  of  tliree 
who  dispensed  the 
•*  elements''  in  his 
father's  church, 
was  a  kingly  man 
in  his  way,  and 
worth  our  ac- 
quaintance : 

'^Deacon  Olmstcad 
was  full  three-score 
^rs  and  ten  at  the 
npeoing  of  the  prcKont 
century.  His  infancy 
touched  upon  the 
verge  of  Puritanism — 
the  days  of  Increase 
and  Cotton  Mather. 
The  spirit  of  the  Pu- 
ritans lived  In  his 
heart,  while  the  sem- 
blanoe  of  the  patri- 
archs lingered  in  his 
form-     Ho  was  fully 

six  fieet  high,  with  broad  shoaldera,  powerfnl  limbs, 
and  the  aognst  step  of  a  giant.  His  hair  was  white, 
and  rolled  in  thin  curls  upon  his  shoulders ;  he  was 
still  erect,  though  he  carried  a  long  cane,  like  that 
of  Father  Abraham  in  the  old  pictures,  representing 
him  at  the  head  of  his  kindred  and  his  camels,  going 
from  the  land  of  Haran  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  In- 
deed, he  was  my  personification  of  the  great  progenitor 
of  the  Hebrews ;  and  when  my  father  read  firom  the 
twdfth  chapter  of  Genesis,  how  he  and  Lot  and  their 
khidred  journeyed  forth,  I  half  fancied  it  must  be  Dca- 
eoo  Olmstead  under  another  name. 

"  He  was  in  all  things  a  noble  specimen  of  bamanlty— 


DKAOOX  OUCTTKAD. 

an  honor  to  human  nature— a  shining  light  in  tho  church. 
I  have  spoken  of  him  as  having  something  grand  about 
him,  yet  I  remember  how  kindly  he  condescended  to  take 
me,  a  child,  on  his  knee,  and  how  gently  his  great  bra«-ny 
fingers  encircled  my  infant  band.  I  have  said  ho  was 
wise  ;  yet  his  book  learning  was  small,  though  it  might 
have  been  as  great  as  that  of  Abraham,  or  Isaac,  or 
Jacob.  He  knew,  indeed,  the  Bible  by  heart,  and  that  is 
a  great  teacher.  He  had  also  lived  long,  and  profited  by 
observation  and  experience.  Above  all,  he  was  calm, 
just,  sincere,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  these  lamps  light 
up  tho  path  of  life." 

In  the  process  of  eventSj  Methodlsm^whTd^, 
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under  the  great  We«ley,  had  electrified  the  work- 
ing people  of  England^  being  literally  a  gospel 
to  the  poor,  made  its  way  to  New  England.  The 
old  orthodox  clrrgy  were  unprepared  for  the 
rapid  progress  of  preaching,  which,  to  their 
culm,  cultured  nerves  and  sedate  minds,  carried 
with  it  nothing  less  than  the  Fpirit  of  Satan, 
manifested  by  a  diabolic  mania.  In  the  course 
of  this  exciting  development,  men  and  women, 
magnetiR'd  by  the  mysterious  fluids  of  some 
galvanized  cnthusiast,Vere  affected  with  strange 
contortions,  jerks,  tinmces  and  the  like,  in  a 
manner  akin  to 
the  so-called 
Spiritualists  of 
our  day. 

Camp-meet- 
ings were  held, 
and  thousands 
became  converts 
to  the  "New 
Light,''  as  it 
wascalled,  tothc 
evident  thinning 
of  the  estab- 
lished churches, 
and  the  great 
disgust  of  the 
clergy.  Ridge- 
field  by  no  means 
escaped  the  ex- 
citement ;  and 
the  celebrated 
Lorenzo  Dow 
made  his  ap- 
pearance, like  a 
second  John  the 
Daptist  "  crying 
in  the  wildcr- 
nesB,"  and  call- 
ing upon  all  men 
to  repent.  Our 
good  Parson 
G<)odrich  took 
the  wise  course 
of  renewed  zeal 
in  his  own  pul- 
pit, and  a  thor- 
ough and  earn- 
est attention  to 
IhegoodofsouK 
Thus,  by  kind- 
ling up  the  luke- 
"varm  miuds  of 
lis  own  people, 
md  lighting 
«new    the   fires 


of  devotion  at  home,  he  partially  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  New  Lights  in  his  own  parieh. 

Lorenzo  Dow  in  his  journal  affords  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  itinerant  preaching,  which 
we  have  always  regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree 
primitive  and  impressive.  A  camp-meeting  may 
be  turned  to  ill  account  by  evil-diFposed  persons, 
as  all  things  good  and  beautiful  may  be  made 
weapons  of  comiption — but  the  evil  is  not  in 
the  thing  but  in  the  recipient,  who  docs  not 
scruple  to  apply  a  vessel  of  the  sacred  altar  to 


unhallowed  purposes;  and  none  the  less  have 
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wu  felt  a  lofty  enthusiasm  swell  our  own  mind 
to  divine  rapture  as  the  voice  of  prayer  and 
praise  went  up  to  God  in  the  great  solitude  of 
Nature. 

"I  came  to  s  houne,  and  hired  a  woman  to  take  me 
orer  the  nrer  In  a  eanoe  for  mj  remaining  money  and  a 
pair  of  «ei88ora — the  latter  of  which  waji  the  chief  object 
with  her ;  so  one'ii  extremities  are  others'  opportunities. 
Thus  with  diffleulty  I  got  to  my  appointment  in  Newport 
in  time. 

"  I  had  heard  about  a  singularity  called  the  jerks  or 
jerking  esercwe,  which  appeared  first  near  Rnoxville,  in 
Augu<$t  last,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  people  ;  which  re- 
ports at  first  I  con.4idered  as  vague  and  false ;  but  at 
length,  like  the  Queen  of  8heba,  I  set  out  to  go  and  see 
for  myaeir,  and  sent  over  these  appointments  into  this 
eoantxy  accordingly. 

"  When  I  arrircd  in  sight  of  the  town,  I  saw  hundreds 
of  people  collected  in  little  bodies ;  and  observing  no  pkce 
appointed  for  meeting,  before  I  spoke  to  any,  I  got  on  a 
log  and  gave  out  a  hymn,  which  caused  them  to  assemble 
round  in  a  solemn,  attentive  silence.  I  observed  several 
Involuntary  motions  in  the  course  of  the  meeting,  which 
I  conMdei«d  as  a  specimen  of  the  jerks.  I  rode  several 
miles  behind  a  man  across  a  stream  of  water,  and  held 
meeting  in  the  evening,  being  ten  miles  on  my  way. 

"In  the  night  I  grew  unr^asy ,  being  twenty-five  miles 
from  my  appointment  for  next*  Monday  at  eleven  o'clock. 
I  prevailed  upon  a  young  man  to  attempt  carrying  me 
with  horses  until  day,  which  ho  thought  was  impractica- 
\b.  considering  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  thick- 
ne.«  of  the  trees.  Solitary  shrieks  were  heard  in  these 
tsooda,  which  he  told  me  were  the  cries  of  munlored  per- 
floni.  At  day  we  parted,  being  still  seventeen  miles  from 
the  spot,  and  the  ground  covered  with  a  white  frost.  I 
had  not  proceeded  fiir  before  I  came  to  a  stream  of  water 
(com  the  springs  of  the  mountain,  which  made  it  dreadful 
oold.  In  my  heated  xtatc  I  had  to  wade  this  stream  five 
times  in  the  course  of  about  an  hour,  which  I  perceived 
m  affected  my  body  that  my  strength  began  to  fail.  Fears 
began  to  arise  that  I  miiitt  disapiK>int  the  people,  till  I  ob- 
served some  fresh  tracks  of  horses,  which  caused  me  to 
exert  every  nerve  to  overtake  them,  in  hopes  of  aid  or 
atsistance  on  my  journey,  and  soon  T  saw  them  on  an  em- 
inence. I  shouted  for  them  to  stop  till  I  came  up.  Tliey 
bquired  what  I  wantetl ;  1  replied.  I  had  heard  there  was 
a  meeting  at  yeveraville  by  a  stranger,  and  was  going  to 
It.  TTjey  replietl  that  they  had  heard  that  a  crazy  man  wa«j 
to  hold  forth  there,  and  were  going  abo  ;  and,  perceiving 
that  I  was  weary,  they  invited  me  to  ride  ;  and  soon  our 
eompany  was  increased  to  forty  or  fifty,  who  fell  in  with 
as  on  the  road  from  diflierent  plantations.  At  length  I 
was  interrogated  whether  I  knew  anything  about  the 
preacher.  I  replie<l  I  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  him, 
and  had  heard  him  preach,  but  had  no  great  opinion  of 
him  ;  and  thus  the  conversation  continued  for  some  miles 
before  they  found  roe  out,  which  eaused  some  color  and 
smiles  in  the  company. 

"I  have  «een  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Qnakers,  Bap- 
tists, Church  of  Ehgland,  and  Independents,  exercised 
with  the  jerks.  Gentleman  and  lady,  black  and  white. 
the  aged  and  the  yonth,  rich  and  poor,  without  excep- 
tion ;  from  which  I  infer,  as  it  cannot  be  accounted  for 
on  natural  prineiples,  and  caniea  such  marks  of  involun- 
tary motion,  that  it  Ln  no  trifling  matter.  I  believe  that 
they  who  were  the  roost  pious  and  given  up  to  God  axe 
rsrely  touched  with  it ;  and  also  those  naturalisto,  who 
wish  and  try  to  get  it  to  philosophise  npon  it,  arc  ex- 


cepted ;  but  the  lukewarm,  lazy,  half-hearted,  indolent 
professor  is  subject  to  it,  and  many  of  them  I  have  seen, 
who,  when  it  came  upon  them,  would  be  alarmed  and 
stirred  up  to  redouble  their  diligence  with  God,  and  after 
they  would  get  happy,  were  thankful  that  it  ever  came 
upon  them.  Again,  the  wicked  are  frequently  more  afiraid 
of  it  than  the  small-pox  or  yellow  fever.  These  are  sab- 
ject  to  it ;  but  the  persecutors  are  more  subject '  to  it 
than  any,  and  they  sometimes  have  cursed  and  swore 
and  damned  it,  while  jerking.  There  is  no  pain  attend- 
ing the  jerks  except  they  resist  them  ;  which,  if  they  do, 
it  will  weary  them  more  in  an  hour  than  a  day's  labor, 
which  shows  that  it  requires  the  consent  of  the  will  to 
avoid  suffering. 

"  I  passed  by  a  meeting-house,  where  I  observed  the 
undergrowth  had  been  cut.  up  for  a  camp-meeting,  and 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  saplings  left  breast  high,  which 
to  me  appeared  so  Slovenish  that  I  could  not  but  ask  my 
guide  the  cause,  who  obiterved  they  were  topped  so  high 
and  left  for  the  people  to  jerk  by.  This  so  excited  my  at- 
tention that  I  went  over  the  ground  to  view  it,  and  found 
where  the  people  Imd  laid  hold  of  them  and  jerked  so  pow- 
erfully that  they  had  kicked  up  the  earth  as  a  horse 
stamping  flies.  I  observed  some  emotion  both  this  day 
and  night  Amoug  the  people.  A  Presbyterian  minister 
(with  whom  I  stayed)  observed,  '  Yesterday,  whUe  I  was 
speaking,  some  had  the  jerks,  and  a  young  man  from 
North  Oirolina  mimicked  them  out  of  derision,  and  soon 
was  seinxl  with  them  Idmsclf  (which  was  the  case  with 
many  other.-)).  He  grew  ashamed,  and  on  attempting  to 
mount  his  horse  to  go  off.  his  foot  jerked  about  so  that  he 
could  not  put  it  into  the  stirrup.  Some  youngsters  seeing 
this,  assisted  him  on,  but  he  jerked  so  that  he  could  not 
sit  alone,  and  one  got  up  to  hold  him  on,  which  was  done 
with  difficulty.  I,  obser^'ing  this,  went  to  him  and  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  it.  Said  he,  "I  believe  God  sent 
it  on  me  for  my  wickedness,  and  making  light  of  it  in 
others,"  and  he  requested  me  to  pray  for  him.' 

'*  I  observed  his  wife  had  it ;  she  said  she  was  first  at- 
tacked in  bed.  I>r.  Nelson  had  frequently  strove  to  get 
it,  (in  order  to  philosophize  about  it.)  but  he  couLl  not  ; 
and  obnervcd  they  could  not  account  for  it  on  natural 
principles." 

The  early  reminiiscences  of  Mr.  Goodrich  aro 
by  far  the  most  interesting,  and  are  frequently 
told  in  a  fine  vein  of  humor,  simply  and  nat- 
urally, although  at  times  Peter  Parley  fairly 
forgets  he  is  talking  to  grown  men  and  women, 
and  afibrds  us  a  dish  of  sentiment,  or  a  porrin- 
ger filled  mth  morality,  not  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  adult  Headers.  The  story  of  the  her- 
mitesH  of  Ridgcflcld  will  be  read  with  interest : 

''  Men  hermits  have  been  frequently  heani  of,  but  a 
woman  hermit  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Nevertheless, 
Ridgefleld  could  boant  of  one  of  these  among  its  curiosi- 
ties. Sarah  Bbiliop  was,  at  the  period  of  my  boyhood,  a 
thin,  ghostly  old  woman,  bent  and  wrinkled,  bat  still 
possessing  a  good  deal  of  activity.  She  lived  in  a  cave, 
formed  by  nature,  in  a  mass  of  projecting  rocks  that  over- 
hung a  deep  valley  or  goige  in  West  Mountain.  ThLi  was 
about  four  miles  from  our  house,  and  was,  I  beUeve,  ac- 
tually within  the  limits  of  North  Salem  ;  but,  being  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain,  it  was  most  easily 
accessible  from  Ridgefleld,  and  hence  its  tenant  was  called 
an  inhabitant  of  our  town. 

'*  This  strange  woman  was  no  men 
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The  rock — ^bare  and  desolate— was  actually  her  home,  ex* 
eept  tliat  ocoasionall/  she  strayed  to  ^e  neighboring  vil- 
lages, seldom  being  ab«ent  more  than  one  or  two  days  at 
a  time.  She  never  begged,  but  received  such  articles  as 
were  given  to  her.  She  was  of  a  highly  religious  turn  of 
mind,  and  at  long  intervals  came  to  our  church  and  par- 
took of  the  flocrnment.  She  sometimes  visited  our  family, 
(tho  only  one  thus  favored  in  the  town,)  and  occasion- 
ally remained  over  night.  She  never  would  cat  with  us 
at  the  table,  nor  engage  in  general  conversation.  Upon 
her  early  history  she  was  invariably  silent ;  indeed,  she 
npoke  of  her  affitirs  with  great  reluctance.  She  neither 
seemed  to  have  sympathy  for  others,  nor  to  ask  it  in  re- 
turn.   If  there  was  any  exception,  it  was  only  in  respect 


to  the  religious  exer- 
cises of  the  family  ;  ithe 
listened  intently  to  the 
reading  of  the  Bible, 
and  joined  with  appa- 
rent devotion  in  the 
morning  and  evening 
prayer. 

"  I  have  very  often 
seen  this  eccentric  per- 
sonage stealing  into 
the  church,  or  moving 
along  the  street,  or 
wending  her  way 
through  lane  and  foot- 
path up  to  her  moun- 
tain home.  She  always 
appeared  desirous  of 
escaping  notice,  and 
though  her  step  was 
active,  she  had  a  glid* 
ing,  noiseless  move- 
ment, which  seemed  to 
ally  her  to  the  spirit- 
world.  In  my  rambles 
among  the  mountains, 
I  have  seen  her  passing 
through  the  forest,  or 
silting  silent  as  a 
statue  upon  tho  pros-  ' 
trate  trunk  of  a  tree, 
or  percliance  upon  # 
stone  or  mound,scarce- 
ly  to  bo  diKtinguished 
from  the  inanimate  ob- 
jects— wood,  earth  and 
rock — around  her.  She 
had  a  sense  of  proprie- 
ty as  to  personal  ap- 
pearance, for  when  she 
visited  the  town  the 
was  decently,  though 
poorly  clad ;  when 
alone  in  the  wilderness 
she  seemed  little  more 
than  a  squalid  mass  of 
rags.  My  excursiona 
frequently  brought  me 
viritbin  the  wild  pre- 
cincts of  her  solitary 
den.  Several  times  I 
have  paid  a  visit  to  the 
spot,  and  in  two  in- 
stances found  her  at 
home.  A  place  more 
desolat»-4n  its  general  outline — more  absolutely  given 
up  to  the  wildness  of  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive. Her  cave  was  a  hollow  in  the  rock,  about  six 
feet  square.  Except  a  few  rags  and  an  old  basin,  it 
was  without  furniture — her  bed  being  the  floor  of  the 
cave,  and  her  pillow  a  projecting  point  of  the  rock.  It 
was  entered  by  a  natural  door  about  three  feet  Mide  and 
four  feet  high,  and  was  closed  in  severe  weather  only  by 
pieces  of  bark.  At  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  was  a  cleft, 
where  she  kept  a  supply  of  rooti<  and  nuts,  which  she 
gathered,  and  the  food  that  was  given  her.  She  was  re- 
puted to  have  a  secret  depository,  whcro  she  kept  a  quan- 
tity of  antique  dresses,  several  of  them  of  rich  silks,  and 
apparently  salted  to  fkahionabic  life ;  though  I  think  this 
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WM  an  exaggeration.  At  a  littlo  distance  doirn  the  ledgo 
there  was  a  fine  spring  of  water,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
th9  waa  often  found  in  fair  weather. 

**1bero  was  no  attempt,  either  in  or  around  the  spot, 
to  bestow  upon  it  an  air  of  convenience  or  comfort  A 
small  spaee  of  cleared  ground  was  occupied  by  a  few 
thiifUeaa  peach  trees,  and  in  Summer  a  patch  of  starve" 
liqg  beans,  cucumbers  and  potatoes.  Up  two  or  three  of 
the  adjacent  forest-trees  there  clambered  luxuriant  grape- 
Tines,  highly  productive  in  thdr  season.  With  the  ex- 
eeption  of  these  feeble  marks  of  cultivation,  all  waa  left 
^Mstly  and  savage  as  Nature  made  it.  The  treen,  stand- 
iag  upon  the  tops  of  the  cliff,  and  exposed  to  the  shock 
of  the  tempest,  were  bent,  and  stooping  toward  the  val- 
ley— their  Umbs  contorted  and  their  roots  clinging,- as 
with  an  agonizing  grasp,  into  the  rifts  of  the  rocks  upon 
which  they  stood.  Many  of  them  were  hoary  with  age 
and  hollow  with  decay  ;  others  were  stripped  of  their 
leaTea  by  the  blasts,  and  others  still,  grooved  and  splin- 
tered by  the  lightning.  The  valley  below,  enriched  with 
the  decay  of  centuries,  and  fed  with  mcMstore  from  tlie 
surrounding  hills,  was  a  wild  paradi.sc  of  towering  oaks, 
and  other  giants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  with  a  rank 
undergrowth  of  tangled  shrubs.  In  the  distance,  to  the 
east,  the  gathered  streams  spread  out  into  a  beautiful 
expanse  of  water  called  Long  Pond. 

'*  A  place  at  once  so  secluded  and  so  wild  was,  of  course, 
the  chosen  haunt  of  birds,  beasts  and  reptiles.  The  eagle 
boot  her  nest  and  reared  her  young  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks  ;  foxes  found  shelter  in  the  caverns,  and  serpents 
reveled  alike  in  the  dry  hollows  of  the  clilTs  and  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  valley.  The  hermitesi  had  made  corapan* 
ionriiip  with  these  brute  tenants  of  the  wood.  The  birds 
had  become  so  familiar  with  her  tliat  they  seemed  to 
heed  her  almost  as  little  as  if  she  had  been  a  stone.  The 
fox  fearlessly  pursued  his  hunt  and  his  gambols  In  her 
presence.  The  rattlesnake  hushed  his  monitory  signal  as 
he  approached  her.  Such  things,,  at  least,  wore  edter- 
tained  by  the  popular  belief.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that 
Hhe  luid  domesticated  a  particular  rattlesnake,  and  that 
he  paid  her  daily  vinita.  She  was  accustomed — so  said 
the  legend — to  bring  him  milk  from  the  villages,  which 
he  devoured  with  great  relish. 

'*  During  the  Winter  she  was  confined  for  several  months 
to  her  celL  At  that  period  she  lived  upon  roots  and  nuts, 
which  she  had  laid  in  for  the  season.  She  had  no  fire, 
and,  deserted  even  by  her  brute  companions,  she  was  ab- 
solutely alone,  save  that  she  seemed  to  hold  communion 
with  the  invisible  world.  She  appeared  to  have  no  sense 
of  solitude,  no  weariness  at  the  slow  lapse  of  days  and 
months ;  night  had  no  darkness,  tlio  tempest  no  terror, 
Wmter  nodesolati^  for  her.  When  Spring  returned  she 
came  down  from  her  mountain,  a  mere  shadow — each 
year  her  form  more  bent,  her  limbs  more  thiuiand  wasted, 
her  hair  more  blanched,  her  eye  more  colorless.  At  last 
life  seemed  ebbhig  away  like  the  faint  light  of  a  lamp 
rioUng  into  the  socket.  The  final  Winter  came— it  passed, 
and  ebc  was  not  seen  in  the  villages  around.  Some  of  the 
Inhabitants  went  to  the  mountain,  and  found  her  stand- 
ing erect,  her  feet  sunk  in  the  froxcn  marsh  of  the  valley. 
In  this  situation,  being  unable,  as  it  appeared,  to  extri- 
cate henteIf-.-alone,  yet  not  alone— she  had  yielded  her 
breath  to  Him  who  gave  it  I 

*'  the  early  history  of  this  strange  personage  was  in- 
volved in  some  mystery.  So  much  as  this,  however,  was 
ascertained,  that  she  was  of  good  family,  and  lived  on 
Ixmg  Island  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  In  one  'of 
the  numerofus  forays  of  the  British  soldiers,  her  father's 
honM  wa  burned ;  and,  as  if  this  were  not  enongh,  she 


vns  made  the  victim  of  one  of  those  demoniacal  acts 
which  in  peace  are  compensated  by  the  gibbet,  but  which, 
in  war,  embeUiah  the  life  of  the  soldier.  Desolate  in  for- 
tune, blighted  in  heart,  she  fled  from  human  society,  and 
for  a  long  time  concealed  her  sorrows  in  the  cavern  which 
she  had  accidentally  found.  Her  grief--«oftaned  by  time, 
periiaps  alleviated  by  a  vail  of  insanity — was  at  length  so  fkr 
mitigated  that,  although  she  did  not  seek  human  society, 
she  could  endure  it  The  shame  of  her  maidenhood,  if  not 
foigotten,  was  obliterated  by  her  rags,  her  age,  and  her 
grisly  visage — in  which  every  gentle  tmce  of  her  sex  had 
disappeared.  She  continued  to  occupy  her  cavo  till  the 
year  1810  or  1811,  when  she  departed,  in  the  manner  I 
have  described,  and  we  may  hope  for  a  brighter  and  hap- 
pier existence." 

At  fifteen  young  Goodrich  waa  removed  from 
the  parsonage  to  the  house  of  a  married  Fistcr, 
whorfo  husband  kept  a  store  in  Danbury.    Here 

"My  brother-in-law  was  always  present,  and  being  a 
man  of  severe  aspect  and  large  ubiquitous  eyes,  1  felt  a 
sort  of  restraint,  which,  for  a  time,  was  agonizing.  I  had 
consequently  pretty  sharp  attacks  of  homesickness — a 
disease  which,  save  that  it  is  not  dangerous,  is  one  of  the 
most  agonixing  to  which  suffering  humanity  is  exposed." 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  cold  Friday  of 
February,  1809.  It  had  snowed  heavily  for  three 
days,  covering  the  ground  to  a  great  depth  with 
snow.  A  driving  north-east  wind  succeeded, 
blowing  for  two  days  longer.  The  air  was  filled 
with  sleet,  although  the  sun  shone  brightly.  The 
third  day  the  wind  increased  to  an  almost  torna- 
do ;  cattle,  poultry,  everything  living  was  driven 
to  some  refuge  from  the  blast,  while  the  roads 
were  nearly  impassible  from  the  enormous  di'if ts, 
which  had  stopped  not  only  the  mails,  but  all  or- 
dinary traveling.  Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  life 
must  become  extinct  under  the  paralyzing  in- 
tensity of  frost : 

"  On  the  morning  of  this  third  day— which  waa  the 
ominous  and  famous  Friday— word  was  brought  to  my  sIa- 
ter  that  a  poor  family,  to  whom  she  had  long  been  a  kind 
of  providence,  about  two  miles  off,  was  in  danger  of  star^ 
vation.  She  knew  no  fear,  and  tolerated  no  weakness  A 
thiog  with  her  that  ought  to  be  done  was  to  bo  done. 
Therefore,  a  sack  was  filled  with  bread,  moat,  candles  and 
a  pint  of  rum  ;  this  was  lashed  around  my  waist.  The 
horse  was  brought  to  the  door— I  mounted  and  set  off.  I 
knew  the  animal  well,  and  we  had  enjoyed  many  a  scam- 
per together.  Ho  was,  indeed,  after  my  own  heart— clean- 
limbed, with  full,  knowing  eyes,  and  small,  pointed,  sensi- 
tive ears.  He  had  a  cheerful  walk,  a  fleet,  skimming  trot, 
a  swift  gallop,  and  all  these  paces  wo  had  often  tried.  I 
think  he  knew  who  was  on  his  back  ;  but  when  we  got  to 
the  turning  of  the  road,  which  brought  his  nostrils  into 
the  very  tunnel  of  the  gale,  he  snorted,  Whirled  back,  and 
seemed  resolved  to  return.  I  however  brought  him  sternly 
to  his  work,  gave  him  sharp  advice  in  the  ribs,  and  a»> 
sured  him  that  I  was  resolved  to  be  master.  Hesitating  a 
moment,  as  if  in  doubt  whether  I  could  be  in  earnest,  he 
started  forward  ;  yet  so  keen  was  the  bUstthat  he  turned 
aside  his  head,  and  screamed  as  if  his  nostrils  were 
pierced  with  hot  iron.  On  be  went,  however — ^In  some  In- 
stances  up  to  the  saddle  m  the  drift,  yet  clearing  it  at  full 
bounds. 

"  In  a  fiBW  mmutes  we  wore  at  the  docn^  the  mlserablt 
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hat,  now  half  buried  in  a  imow-drift.  I  wu  Just  in  time. 
The  wretched  ininate»--«  mother  and  three  'small  cliil- 
dren — without  Are,  without  food,  without  help  or  hope- 
were  in  bed,  poorly  clothed,  and  only  keeping  life  in  their 
bodies  by  a  mutual  cherishing  of  warmth,  like  pigs  or  pup- 
pics  in  a  similar  extremity.  Tlie  scene  within  was  dismal 
in  the  extreme.  The  fireplace  was  choked  with  snow, 
which  had  fallen  down  the  chimney  ;  the  ill-adjusted 
doors  and  windows  admitted  alike  the  drift  and  the  blast, 
both  of  which  swept  across  the  room  in  cutting  currents. 
As  I  entered,  the  pale,  haggard  mother,  comprehending  at 
a  glance  that  relief  had  come,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
I  had  no  time  for  words.    I  threw  them  the  sack,  re- 


mounted my  horse, 
and,  the  wind  at  my* 
back,  I  flew  home 
One  of  my  ears  was 
a  little  firtMtbitten, 
and  occasionally  for 
years  after  a  ting* 
ling  and  itching  sen- 
s  a  t  i  o  n  there  re- 
minded me  of  my 
ride,  which,  after 
all,  left  an  agreeable 
remembrance  upon 
my  mind." 

Young  Samuel 
was  by  no  means 
content  wiih  the 
duties  of  a  clerk. 
His  imagination 
conntantlj  wan- 
dered to  other 
pursuits  and 
other  8  c  c  n  c  8, 
more  consonant 
to  his  tastc&  He 
longed  for  book^, 
and  besought  his 
parents  to  send 
him  to  college, 
which  they  found 
1 1  inconvenient 
to  do.  At  the 
ago  of  eighteen 
we  find  him  still 
an  inmate  of  the 
store,  but  he  bc*- 
gins  now  serious- 
ly to  improve 
himself  by  the 
study  of  Latin, 
and  by  reading 
works  requiring 
more  mental 
vigor  than  had 
hitherto  engaged 
kis  attention.  He 
i  s  industrious, 
faithful  and 
steady;  and 
there  is  no  better  tripod  upon  which  t^  base 
manhood  than  integrity,  temperance,  and  a  wil- 
lingness to  work.  At  this  period  he  makes  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  man  of  close  obsei^ 
vation  and  large  thinking  faculties,  and  an  inti- 
mate friendship  ensues — a  wise,  healthful,  manly 
friendship,  one  of  the  best  things  in  this  world, 
where,  if  but  a  dozen  are  assembled,  the  thir- 
teenth is  too  often  a  Judas.  Young  Goodrich 
studied  hard,  but  seems  to  have  been  of  slow 
attainment    He  was  troubled  also  with  a  r^ 
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ligious  scepticism ;  \\-hich,  however,  did  not  fail 
to  yield  to  the  lights  of  divine  reason  and  reve- 
lation. 

The  reminiscences  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  the 
state  of  party  politics  at  that  period  and  subse- 
qaent  years,  are  by  no  means  without  their 
value  in  an  historic  point  of  view.  The  term 
''Federalist''  has  become  obsolete  as  a  party 
designation ;  and  our  party  leaders  have  vaulted 
the  political  fence  so  often  that  it  would  be  more 
easy  to  trace  the  succession  of  Bishops  than  to 
find  the  relation  between  a  Democratic  Republi- 
can in  our  day  and  a  Federalist  at  the  period 
when  the  Hartford  Convention  filled  the  country 
with  strange  fears,  and  yet  they  represent  the 
same  class  of  politicians. 

The  narrative  goes  far  to  disabuse  the  men 
of  the  Hartford  Convention  from  the  charge 
of  anti-republican  proclivities.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  British  blockade  of  New  London  pre- 
vented Decatur  from  leaving  the  Thames,  into 
which  he  had  been  driven  by  an  unequal  force, 
with  his  prizes,  the  Macedonian  and  the  sloop-of- 
war  Hornet  The  followiug  description  of  the 
hero  will  be  read  with  interest : 

*'  He  was  rather  b«low  the  middle  size,  but  of  a  ro- 
niariuibly  compact  and  symmetrical  form.  He  waii  broad- 
fbouldered,  fuU-chcstcd,  thin  in  tlio  flank  ;  lit.s  cya  was 
black,  piercing,  and  lit  witli  a  8park  of  firo.  His  noMO 
waA  thin  and  slightly  hooked  ;  hi.H  lipn  were  firm  ;  hLi  chin 
»mall,  but  imartly  developed.  Hi'^  whole  fiico  was  long 
and  bonj  ;  his  complexion  swartliy  ;  his  hair  jet  black, 
and  twiated  in  ropy  curls  down  his  forehead  and  over  his 
eaxi.  Altogether  he  was  a  remarkable  looking  man,  and 
riveted  the  attention  of  every  one  who  saw  him.  By  tlio 
side  of  the  quiet,  thoughtful  Jones,  and  the  dark,  hand- 
nome,  complacent  Biddle — his  fcUow-prwoners — ho  seemed 
Ukfi  a  caged  eagle,  ready  to  rend  in  atoms  the  bars  which 
restrained  him." 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  we  find  Mr.  Good- 
rich, with  no  brilliant  pecuniary  prospects,  still 
studious  and  hopeful,  making  his  way  surely  to 
the  confidence  as  well  as  affection  of  those  about 
him.  It  is  the  common  story  of  our  New  En- 
gland youth— struggles  to  be  made,  difficulties  to 
be  overcome,  a  rough  career  over  "  gridiron 
roadft,''  bat  full  of  a  life-giving  purpose.  He 
has  studied  French,  and  read  books  at  midnight, 
and  now  he  has  contracted  a  disease  of  the  eyes, 
which  will  embitter  many  an  hour  of  his  life. 
We  next  find  him  in  New  York,  where  he  sees 
the  great  men  of  the  times— Judge  Kent,  Emmett, 
Dr.  Mason,  and  others,  who  ard  all  graphically 
described.  He  is  now  partner  in  a  book-selling 
establishment. 

At  length  he  began  to  publish  on  his  own 
account,  and  also  to  wTite  elementary  books  for 
ehildren  ;  and.  as  is  always  the  ca$«e,  hiR  relation 
to  literature  brought  him  Into  familiar  contact 


with  artists  and  authors.  Honorable  mention  is 
made  o#  the  excellent  and  gifted  Lydla  H.  Sig- 
ourney,  James  G.  Percival  and  others,  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted.  Ho  is  now  a  ri.*dng  man 
and  prosperou.?.  He  boai-ds  at  the  City  Hotel, 
and  is  able  to  give  dinners  to  friends  and  to 
needy  authors.  His  heart  always  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  right  side  of  his  body.  At  one  of 
these  dinners,  given  to  Cooper,  the  novelist,  and 
Percival,  the  poet,  the  contra.st  between  the 
strong-bodied,  strong-eating  Cooper  and  the  sen- 
sitive, spiritual,  al)stemious  Percival,  is  happily 
hit  ofll  The  cheery,  benevolent  ppirit  of  Good- 
rich makes  an  equally  pleasant  reminiscence. 

He  at  length  goes  abroad  and  meets  the  celeb- 
rities of  Great  Britain.  The  Token,  the  pioneer 
of  the  host  of  annuals  which  at'  one  time  deluged 
the  country,  enlarges  his  intimacy  with  the 
literati  of  his  own  country.  In  1827  he  pub- 
lishes the  first  of  his  series  of  booked,  under  the 
cognomen  of  Peter  Parley.  From  henceforth 
his  career  is  nearly  all  in  the  sunshine  of  success. 
Little  more  is  essential  to  our  ai'tlcle.  We  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  book  for  the  pitliy  record 
of  persons  and  events  with  which  it  abounds. 

Mr.  GoodrFch  will -be  rememlxjrcd  long  and 
well  as  Peter  Parley.  He  has  added  little  to 
the  stock  of  ideas ;  he  is  neither  original  nor 
striking  as  a  writer ;  he  does  not  go  into  the 
depths  profound  of  any  one  subject.  He  does 
not  aficct  to  do  this ;  he  finds  life  abundantly 
rich  in  materials  for  happiness  and  use  ;  he  takes 
these,  re-arranges  them,  and  places  all  in  a  good 
light.  He  turns  the  weeds  oAd'i  which  have  slmt 
out  the  sunshine  from  the  door-sill,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  see  how  it  streams  in  and  lies  in  long 
patches  upon  the  cottage  floor,  and  even  touches 
the  head  of  the  child  with  a  halo.  This  is  doing 
much,  and  it  has  been  wo  11  done. 

Mr.  Goodrich  is  Ixjhind  the  times  in  thought 
and  opinion,  but  he  is  clear  as  far  as  he  goes. 
He  abhors  mystery  and  shadow.  AH  must  be 
defined  and  palpable  to  his  mind  or  "  he'll  none 
of  it,"  We  command  the  Reminiscences,  as 
pleasant,  wholesome  reading. 

^•^♦•-•-^ 

JOSIAH    HUNT,    THE    INDIAN    FIGHTER. 

Ix  8eai*ching  among  the  records  for  the  per- 
fect type  of  that  class  of  men  who  are  preemi- 
nently entitled  to  the  cognomen  of  "  Indian 
fighters,"  we  liave  l)een  able  to  find  none  in  whose 
individuality  was  combined  w)  many  characteris- 
tics of  the  class  as  in  the  person  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  sketch. 

Nature  had  given  Hunt  a  fmme  of  iron  mold, 
and  a  constitution  which  no  hardship,  privation 
or  suffering  could  impair.    Reared  in  the  midat 
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of  those  Bceaes  of  trial  througli  which  the  early 
settlers  were  compelled  to  poas,  to  win  Horn  the 
wildemeBS  a  home  and  home  comforts — trained 
from  boyhood  to  the  use  of  the  unerring  rifle — 
hunting  for  a  subastence  in  the  wild  forests  which 
covered  the  Western  country,  and  eating  his  food 
in  the  simplicity  which  Nature  gave  it,  without 
any  of  those  appliances  for  increasing  the  relish 
with  which  epicures  season  it — he  grew  to  man's 
estate  free  from  any  of  the  "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to ;"  well-knit,  strong,  hai-dy,  robust,  capable  of 
enduring  any  amount  of  fatigue,  his  senses 
taught  by  experience  in  the  woods  and  in  con- 
stant strife  with  the  most  subtile  foe ;  with  an 
eye  like  a  hawk,  a  hand  as  quick  as  thought,  and 
with  Umbe  in  which  were  combined  great  strength 
and  agility,  he  was  "  every  inch  a  man/' 

As  a  hunter  he  was  rarely  equaled.  Ilis  hal)- 
its,  his  inclinations,  his  early  life  and  his  ncccF- 
fdties  all  combined  to  make  him  expert  in  the 
pursuit  of  game.  Adopting  all  the  craft  and 
cunning  of  Uic  red  men,  to  which  he  added  the 
intelligence  of  the  pale-face,  he  was  always  suc- 
cessful where  others  would  have  despaired.  By 
constant  and  unremitting  observation  aud  prac- 
tice he  could  Imitate  the  voices  of  all  the  druii- 
SBcns  of  the  forest,  from  the  growl  and  bark  of 
the  bear  to  the  call  of  the  smallest  songster  of 
tiie  vale,  and  these  powers  were  of  immense  ser- 
vice to  him  in  luring  the  game,  as  well  as  in  de- 
ceiving an  enemy.  As  an  Indian  fighter  he  poa- 
seseed  all  the  subtilty  and  artifice  of  the  foe, 
with  the  tact,  stratagem,  powers  of  concentrar 
tion  and  pcrFovering  determination  of  the  white 
man.  No  trap,  however  artfully  and  cunningly 
laid,  ever  caught  him  unprepared,  aud  the  In- 
dians themselves  awarded  him  the  praise  of  be- 
ing the  most  silent,  artful  and  dangerous  enemy 
they  ever  met. 

When  Wayne  was  dispatched  into  the  North- 
western country  to  chastise  and  bring  to  terms 
the  various  tribes  who  had  leagued  together  with 
a  determination  to  restrict  the  approach  of  the 
whites  to  the  Ohio  River,  he  gathered  about  him 
all  the  Indian  fighters,  scouts,  spies  and  hunters 
whom  he  could  in  any  way  induce  to  join  his 
army.  There  were  Wells,  Kibby,  McClellan, 
May,  Hickman,  Thorp,  Mahafly,  the  Millers  and 
a  host  of  others,  who  deserve  more  than  a  pai^ 
ing  notice,  and  there  was  one  who  excelled  them 
all — Joeiah  Hunt. 

While  the  army  was  stationed  at  Greenville,  in 
the  Winter  of  1793-4,  Hunt  was  employed  in  fur- 
nishing the  tables  of  the  officers  with  game,  and 
of  course  was  exempted  from  every  other  duty. 
He  had  a  carte  blanche  to  go  and  come  when  he 
pleased,  take  what  he  wished,  and  do  as  he  de- 


sired ;  in  fact,  was  free  of  the  fort  in  every  re- 
spect The  country  wus  overrun  with  Indians ; 
the  fort  was  watched  by  scouts  and  spies,  who 
stationed  themselves  in  trees  the  better  to  over- 
look the  garrison,  f^ad  when  a  person  was  seen 
to  leave  note  wai)  taken  of  the  course  he  pursued, 
his  path  ambuscaded,  and  his  scalp  secured. 
Hunt  was  too  cunning  for  them,  however.  He 
invariably  left  after  dark  ;  and  *'  when  he  got 
into  the  woods,"  he  used  to  say,  "  without  their 
knowledge,  he  had  as  good  a  chance  as  they 
had."  To  ppend  the  night  in  the  woods  without 
a  fire,  during  the  severe  cold  of  that  Winter, 
would  have  been  almost  certain  death,  for  no 
human  being  could  do  it  without  the  most  immi- 
nent danger  of  freezing  to  death.  To  ghow  a 
light,  however,  was  to  invite  certain  destruction. 
Hunt  did  the  one  without  fear  of  the  other.  His 
mode  of  proccedure  was  as  follows :  He  would 
leave  the  camp  about  three  bom's  after  dark,  and 
traveling  by  a  circuitous  route  for  some  mik^in 
the  direction  of  the  section  where  he  intended  to 
hunt  the  next  day,  he  would  bivouac  lor  the 
night  His  ai'rangemcnts  for  this  purpose  were 
made  in  the  following  manner :  With  his  toma- 
hawk he  cut  a  hole  in  the  frozen  earth  about  the 
size  and  depth  of  a  hat  crown,  and  after  it  was 
made  to  his  liking,  willi  as  little  noise  as  possi- 
ble, he  prepared  Fomc  *'  roth,*'  or  white-oak  bark 
from  a  dead  tree,  which  will  retain  a  sti-ong  heat 
when  covered  with  its  a^^hes.  Kindling  a  fii-c 
from  flint  and  steel  at  the  bottom  of  his  "  coal 
pit.'*  as  he  termed  it,  the  l>ark  was  severed 
into  strips,  which  were  laid  crosswise  in  the  hole 
until  it  was  filled.  After  it  was  sufficiently  ig- 
nited, it  was  covei-ed  over  with  dirt,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  air-holes  in  the  margin,  w^hich 
could  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  Spread- 
ing down  a  layer  of  bark  or  brush  to  keep  him 
from  tlie  ground,  he  sat  down  with  the  coal  pit 
between  his  legs,  enveloped  himself  in  his  blan- 
ket, and  slept  cat-dozes  in  an  upright  position. 
If  his  fii-e  became  too  much  smothered,  he  fresh- 
ened it  by  blowing  into  one  of  the  air-holes.  lie 
declared  that  he  could  make  himself  s>veat  when- 
ever he  chose.  The  snapping  of  a  dry  twig  was 
sufficient  to  awaken  him,  when,  uncovering  his 
head,  he  keenly  scrutinized  the  surrounding 
gloom— his  right  hand  on  his  trusty  rifle,  "  ready 
for  the  mischance  of  the  hour."  What  a  picture 
of  R)lf-reliance,  bodily  endurance,  firmness  of 
nerve,  and  cool,  calm  coui-oge  is  here  presented. 
The  citizen  of  the  present  day,  surrounded  by 
every  appliance  of  civilization  and  comfort,  with 
no  thought  of  danger,  cannot  realize  the  situa- 
tion of  this  hardy  son  of  the  forest  as  he  sat,  un- 
distingmshable  in  the  darkness  yfrom  an  old 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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stamp,  surroauded  by  hordes  of  enemies — cruel, 
blood-thirsty  and  implacable  enemies — ^who 
sought  with  untiring  energy  and  increasing  vigi- 
lance to  take  his  life ;  while  the  icvild  beasts — 
the  bear,  the  panther  and  the  wolf— roamed  the 
woods  round  about  him  in  search  of  prey.  Alone 
in  the  v^ildemefls,  with  no  friend  to  aid,  no  arm 
to  save  but  his  own,  there  he  eat,  that  lone  man, 
nodding  in  his  blanket,  while  the  winds  of  Win- 
ter howled  the  sad  requiem  of  the  departed  year, 
and  the  pitiless  storm  raged  with  fury  perhaps, 
with  every  nerve  on  the  stretch,  every  faculty 
on  the  alert,  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  en- 
gage in  the  deadly  struggle  for  life,  knowing 
that  success  depended  upon  his  rifle,  his  own 
right  hand  and  unerring  eye.  How  little  of  this 
can  we  realize  as  wc  sit  about  the  blazing  hearth- 
stone, sheltered  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  or  retire  to  our  comfortable  blanketed 
couches,  free  from  danger,  and  "  with  none  to 
make  us  afraid."  Yet  there  must  have  been  an 
excitement,  an  intense  and  thrilling  interest  in 
such  a  life,  calculated  to  send  the  blood  with 
electric  rapidity  through  the  veins,  and  make 
such  a  man  infatuated  with  it. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  see,  he  was 
on  his  feet,  and,  leaving  his  camp-ground,  would 
proceed  to  hunt  for  game,  keephig,  at  the  same 
time,  a  good  look  out  for  Indians,  If  he  dis- 
covered a  deer,  he  would  slip  a  bullet  into  his 
mouth,  to  be  prepared  to  load  again  immedi- 
ately. This  was  his  first  care,  never  to  be 
caaght  with  an  empty  rifle.  After  shooting  his 
game,  he  secreted  himself  jintil  Fatisfied  that 
the  report  of  his  piece  had  brought  no  Indians 
into  his  immediate  vicinity,  and  he  would  then 
proceed  to  skin  it  Approaching  it  cautiously, 
he  would  drag  it  to  the  nearest  tree  which  an- 
swered his  purpose,  and  after  leaning  his  rifle 
against  the  tree,  within  reach  of  his  hand,  would 
ccnmnence  the  operation.  He  would  skin  for 
awhile,  and  then  raise  himself  up  to  scan  the 
forest  in  every  direction,  to  see  if  the  crack  of 
his  rifle  had  brought  a  foe  to  the  vicinity,  and 
then  proceed  with  his  work.  If  the  breaking  of 
a  twig,  or  any  other  sound  evinced  the  proxim- 
ity of  animal  life,  he  was  immediately  on  the 
alert,  with  rifle  in  hand,  prepared  for  any  emei^ 
gency.  Having  skinned  and  cut  up  the  deer, 
the  four  quarters  were  packed  in  the  hide,  which 
was  so  arranged  as  to  be  slung  to  his  back  like 
a  knapsack,  and  in  this  manner  he  wended  his 
way  to  the  fort  If  he  was  at  a  distance  ft^m 
the  garrison,  only  the  hind  quarters  were 
brought  in.  On  one  of  these  excursions  he  dis- 
covered three  Indians  in  a  party,  proceeding 
along  the  base  of  a  ridge  on  which  he  wa& 


Quickly  concealing  himself,  he  took  aim,  but 
waited  for  two  of  them  to  get  within  range,  be- 
ing willing  to  risk  himself  with  the  other.  But 
they  continued  to  march  in  Indian  file,  and  al- 
though he  could  have  killed  either  one  of  them, 
he  concluded  that  the  odds  of  t;vo  to  one  would 
be  too  great,  without  gaining  more  than  the 
death  of  one  enemy,  so  he  let  them  pass. 

When  the  army  moved  forward  to  the  Mau- 
mee,  for. the  purpose  of  giving  battle  to  the  In- 
dians, Hunt  was  with  it,  and  took  an  active 
part  In  the  action  at  the  "  Fullen  Timber."  In 
the  mid?t  of  the  confiision  consequent  upon  the 
first  charge,  he  was  about  to  spring  over  a  fallen 
tree,  when  an  Indian  behind  it  fired  at  him  so 
close  that  the  flash  almost  singed  his  face.  He 
had  been  obliged  to  fire  in  such  haste,  however, 
that  he  missed  his  aim,  although  the  ball  pa.ssed 
between  the  ear  and  head  of  the  hunter,  making 
his  ear  ring  for  an  hour  afterward.  As  soon  as 
he  had  fired,  the  Indian  sprang  up  and  darted 
ofi'  at  his  utmost  speed,  running  zig-zag  "  like 
the  worm  of  a  fence,"  dodging  up  and  down, 
and  endeavoring  in  every  way  to  escape  the  ball 
from  his  enemy's  rifle.  He  knew  the  man  he 
had  fired  at,  and  knew  also  that  he  never  missed 
his  mark.  His  body  >vas  naked  from  his  waist 
upward,  and  had  a  bright  red  streak  painted 
up  and  down  the  back,  which  afforded  a  promi- 
nent mark  for  an  experienced  shot  Hunt 
sprang  over  the  tree  and  threw  his  rifle  into  the 
hollow  of  his  shoulder,  exclaiming :  "  Hold  on  a 
moment,  stranger.  Kill-deer  has  got  a  word  to 
say  to  you ;"  and  taking  aim  at  the  red  stripe, 
he  seized  the  moment  when  the  Indian  was 
rising  to  his  feet  and  fired.  Although  a  snap- 
shot, it  was  an  efiectual  one,  and  the  red  skin 
fell  dead.    He  had  fought  his  last  battle. 

At  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795,  the  In- 
dians seemed  to  consider  Hunt  as  the  next  great 
man  to  Wayne  himself.  They  inquured  for  him, 
gathered  around  him,  and  were  loud  and  pro- 
fuse in  their  praises  and  compliments :  **  Great 
man.  Captain  Hunt — great  warrior — ^good  hunt- 
ing man ;  Indian  no  can  kill !"  They  informed 
him  that  some  of  their  bravest  and  most  cun- 
ning warriors  had  often  set  out  expressly  to  kill 
hun.  They  knew  how  he  made  his  secret  camp- 
fires,  the  ingenuity  of  which  excited  their  admi- 
ration. The  parties  in  quest  of  him  had  often 
seen  him — could  describe  the  dress  he  wore,  and 
his  cap,  which  was  made  of  a  raccoon's  skin, 
with  the  tsA\  hanging  behind,  the  front  turned 
up  and  ornamented  with  three  brass  rings.  The 
scalp  of  such  a  great  hunter  and  warrior  they 
considered  to  be  an  invaluable  trophy — ^yet  they 
never  could  catch  him  off  his  guard— never  get 
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within  ghooting  distance  without  being  discov- 
ered, and  expodng  themselves  to  his  death-deal- 
ing rifle.  He  settled  in  Greene  County,  Ohio, 
after  peace  was  declared,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  subpe- 
quently  removed  to  Indiana,  and  it  is  not  known 
whether  he  is  alive  or  dead.* 

The  Captain  WfiUs  mentioned  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  sketch  was  taken  prisoner 
when  a  child,  and  adopted  by  Big  Turtle,  the 
most  eminent  forest  warrior  of  his  time.    When 


*  ThomM  Coke  Wright,  aa  qaoted  in 
Ohio." 


•Hiflt  Coll.  of 


he  grew  up  he  became  in  all  respects,  except 
color,  an  Indian.  He  took  i>art  in  all  their 
battles,  and  was  at  the  defeat  of  Haimar  and 
St.  Clair.  In  the  latter  action  he  commanded  a 
picked  corps  of  Indians  who  were  opposed  to  the 
artillery,  and  caused  such  slaughter  among  the 
men  who  served  it  After  that  sanguinary  af- 
fair, foreseeing  that  the  whites  would  make  such 
exertions  to  punish  the  Indians  as  must,  by  their 
preponderance  of  power,  be  successful,  he  left 
them,  and  soon  after  joined  Wayne's  army  at 
Greenville.  His  thorough  acquiuntance  with  the 
habitd,  enstoms,  forces  and   resources  of  the 
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TariouB  tribes  made  him  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
the  army,  and  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
chosen  corps  of  spies,  composed  of  brave,  in- 
trepid men  like  himself,  and  was  allowed  to 
choose  his  time  of  coming  and  going,  as  well  as  to 
take  whatever  he  wanted,  even  to  his  pick  of  ^he 
dragoon  horses.  Among  the  six  or  eight  men 
who  took  part  with  him  were  three — Henry 

Miller,  Christopher  Miller  and  a May — ^who, 

like  himself,  had  been  taken  prisoners  when 
yoong,  and  gro^\7i  to  manhood  among  the  Indians. 
On  one  occaaon,  while  Wayne  was  building 
Fort  Defiance,  he  wished  to  ascertain  the  in- 
tentions of  the  enemy,  and  sent  Wells,  with  his 
corps,  to  bring  in  another  prisoner.  Setting  off 
dressed  and  painted,  as  usual  with  them,  in  the 
Indian  fashion,  they  went  down  the  Maumce  to 
an  Indian  village,  opposite  the  site  of  Fort  Meiga 
Riding  boldly  Into  th£  village,  as  if  they  had 
come  from  the  British  fort,  they  were  readily 
taken  for  Indians  who  had  come  from  a  distance 
to  take  part  in  fiie  expected  battle.  Entering 
into  conversation  with  the  red  men  in  their  own 
language  they  picked  up  considerable  infor- 
mation, and  then  poFsed  through  the  village. 
About  half  a  mile  therefrom  they  met  an  Indian 
and  squaw  returning  from  hunting,  and  mounted 
on  horseback.  They  made  prisoners  of  these, 
and  started  on  their  return  for  the  fort.  On 
their  %ray  they  came  upon  a  large  encampment 
of  warriors,  who  were  merrily  amusing  them- 
selves about  their  camp-fires.  Tying  and  gag- 
ging their  prisoners,  they  rode  boldly  into  the 
camp,  with  their  rifles  lying  upon  the  pommels 
of  their  saddles.  They  inquired  of  the  Indians 
when  they  had  heard  of  Wayne  and  the  move- 
ments of  his  army,  and  how  soon  and  where  the 
liattle  would  be  fought  The  Indians  standing 
about  Wells  and  his  party  were  very  communi- 
cative, and  answered  all  their  questions  without 
any  suspicions  of  deceit  on  the  part  of  their 
visitorflL  At  length  an  Indian,  who  ^^as  sitting 
at  a  distance,  remarked  to  another  in  an  under- 
tone, and  in  another  language,  that  he  thought 
these  visitors  had  mischief  in  their  heads.  Cap- 
tain Wells  overheard  the  remark,  and  gave  the 
signal  agreed  upon.  Each  one  fired  the  contents 
of  his  rifle  into  the  body  of  an  Indian,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  not  more  than  six  paces,  and  then,  putting 
i^urs  to  their  horses,  lay  with  their  breasts 
clone  down  to  their  necks,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
mark  to  fire  at,  and  darted  off  at  their  utmost 
speed.  The  moment  the  Indian  had  made  the 
remark  he  and  his  companions  had  risen  to  their 
feet,  with  their  rifles  in  their  hands,  but  not  be- 
fore each  of  the  Fpies  had  shot  his  man.  A  vol- 
ley of  balls  followed  them  as  they  fled,  one  of 


which  struck  McClelland  under  the  shoulder- 
blade,  coming  out  at  the  shoulder,  while  the  arm 
of  Wells  was  broken  by  another,  and  his  rifle 
dropped  from  his  gra^p.  May  was  chased  to  the 
smooth  rock  on  the  Maumee  River,  wher0  his 
horse  falling,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  The  others 
escaped  unhurt,  and  rode  full  speed  to  the  spot 
where  they  had  left  their  captives,  mounted 
tuem,  and  pushed  for  the'  camp.  Wells  and 
McClelland,  being  severely  wounded,  and  their 
progress  being  slow,  a  messenger  was  dispatched 
in  advance  for  a  surgeon  and  a  guard.  As  soon 
as  he  arrived,  with  an  account  of  the  wounds 
and  perilous  situation  of  these  faithful  spies, 
very  great  sympathy  was  manifested.  Wayne^s 
feelings  for  the  suffering  soldier  were  at  all  times 
quick  and  sensdtlve.  We  can  then  imagine  the 
intensity  of  his  solicitude  when  informed  of  the 
sufferings  and  perils  of  this,  his  confidential  and 
chosen  band.  He  instantly  dispatched  a  sur- 
geon and  a  company  of  his  swiftest  dragoons  to 
meet,  assist  and  guard  these  brave  fellows  to 
headquarters,  where  they  aiTlved  in  due  time, 
and  the  wounded  soon  recovered. 

May  was  recognized  by  his  captors  as  having 
once  l)een  an  Indian,  and  his  fate  was  sealed. 
They  told  him  a  day  or  two  before  the  battle, 
"  We  know  you.  Tou  speak  Indian  language. 
You  not  content  to  live  Math  us.  To-morrow  we 
take  you  to  that  tree,''  pointing  to  a  very  large 
burr-oak  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  near  the 
Britisn  fort ;  '^  we  will  tie  you  up  and  make  a 
mark  on  your  breast,  and  try  which  Indian  can 
shoot  nearest  to  if  Accordingly,  the  next  day 
he  was  led  forth,  tied  to  the  tree,  a  mark  made 
on  his  breast,  and  his  body  riddled  with  at  least 
fifty  bullets.  Thus  ended  poor  May.  He  died 
like  a  brave  man,  showing  no  sign  of  fear. 

This  little  band  of  spies  during  the  campaign 
performed  more  real  service  than  any  other 
corps  of  equal  numbers  belonging  to  the  army. 
They  brought  in  at  different  times  not  less  than 
twenty  prisonere,  and  killed  more  than  an  equal 
number.  As  they  had  no  rivals  in  the  army,  they 
aimed  in  each  excursion  to  outdo  their  former 
exploits.  What  confidence,  what  self-poscfission 
was  displayed  by  these  men  in  their  terrific  en- 
counters! To  ride  boldly  into  the  enemy's 
camp,  in  full  view  of  their  blazing  camp-fires, 
and  enter  into  conversation  with  them  without 
betraying  the  least  sign  of  confusion  or  trepi- 
dation, and  openly  commence  the  work  of  death, 
proves  how  well  their  souls  were  steeled  against 
fear.  They  had  come  off  unscathed  in  so  many 
desperate  conflicts  that  they  became  callous  to 
danger.  Captain  Wells  was  killed  in  the  i 
sacre  at  Chicago  in  1812. 
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CHARLOTTE  CORDAY. 
Ip  we  look  int^  the  hiatory  of  those  who  have 
in  any  way  rendered  themselves  distinguiehed  in 
the  world,  we  shall  find  they  owe  their  genius, 
their  aspiration,  to  some  hidden  quality,  some 
unforeseen  element,  unnoted  in  the  past,  but  in- 
timately associated  in  the  philosophic  mind  with 
the  action  of  the  individual.  Men  do  not  spring 
at  once  into  the  world  profligates  and  villains, 
but  owe  their  "  bad  eminence  "  to  those  combi- 
nations of  the  past  wherein 

"Their  ancient  bat  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood  , 

and  the  materialism,  cupidity  or  cruelty  of  whole 
generations  of  bad  men  and  ignoble  women  have 
baptised  them  with  their  terrible  baptism  of 
blood. 

So,  also,  the  hero,  the  patriot,  "  the  children 
of  the  Father,"  heavenly  and  harmonious,  come 
down  from  the  ages  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 


tbopc  who  have  walked  the  world  clad  in  the 
panoply  of  divine  truth  and  hallowed  affections. 
Every^i'hcre  we  find  Nature  links  the  present  to 
the  past.  She  will  not  let  go  her  hold  of  one 
link  till  she  has  grasped  another.  She  will  carry 
out  her  own  laws  in  spite  of  our  endeavors.  She 
is  more  radical  than  the  most  radical  of  us  alL 
She  records  herself  in  spite  of  all  our  rfiams, 
and  shows  what  men  and  women  are  to  the 
ages  in  spite  of  all  our  pretexts  and  conceal- 
ments. Thank  God  that  all  is  not  evil;  that 
sweet,  beautiful,  ever  tender  and  beneficent  Na- 
ture overlooks  nothing  in  us,  but  will  reproduce 
our  noblest  thoughts,  our  best  aspirations,  some- 
where in  her  own  good  time  ;  if  not  iikthis  gen- 
eration, she  will  in  another,  so  that  nothing  be 
lost  in  the  Augments  of  our  existence. 

Sometimes,  it  may  be,  a  glorious  child  of  ge- 
nius, the  out-speaking  of  the  divine,  may  sprin^j 

IVom  the  blood  of  some  of  as,i  hindered,  per- 
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plcxcd  and  retarded  although  it  be — evea  as  the 
blood  of  the  beautiful  Ruth  \»*aited  and  strug- 
gled through  imperfect  veins  fifteen  hundred 
years  to  the  production  of  the  Messiah. 

Charlotte  Corday  is  always  spoken  of  as  a 
poor  peasant  girl,  which  is  no  disparagement  to 
her  were  the  facts  able  to  justify  it.  Our  own 
habit  is  to  look  behind  the  circumstances  of 
birth  and  education,  in  order  to  trace  the  original 
of  qualities  which  surprise  and  startle  us,  and 
we  often  find  quite  enough  to  reward  the  search. 

Charlotte  Corday  was  not  from  an  uncultured 
stock ;  on  the  contrary,  she  belonged  to  an  old 
aristocratic  family,  who,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble, owed  their  virtues,  in  a  licentious  age,  to 
their  poverty.  Her  mother  having  died  early, 
she  had  the  tender  reminiscences  of  orphanage, 
superadded  to  the  incitements  of  genius,  for  she 
was  a  grand-daughter  of  the  great  Comeille. 
She  belonged  emphatically  to  the  aristocracy  of 
genius.  Wo  trace  the  heroism  of  the  girl  back 
to  the  heroic  ancestor,  who,  with  his  brain  teeming 
with  magnanimous  inspirations,  has  left  them  in- 
delibly impressed  upon  the  mind  of  his  own  na- 
tion, it  is  true  ;  but  Nature  performed  her  task 
more  nobly  when  she  reproduced  them  in  the  veins 
of  his  grand-daughter.  She  was  thoughtful  and 
religious  as  a  poet  is.  All  sentiment,  aU  noble- 
ness of  thought,  came  mended  from  her  lips,  for 
she  was  beautiful  and  heroic.  This  girl — ^so 
young,  so  inspired — dwelling  like  a  second  Joan 
of  Arc  upon  the  miseries  of  her  country,  and 
looking  upon  Marat  as  the  head  and  fountain  of 
atrocity — conceived  the  idea  of  ridding  the 
world  of  a  monster.  Through  her  the  poet  spoke 
not  in  a  mimic,  but  acted  tragedy.  Her  grand- 
fatiicr  had  played  with  a  truTnie  dirk,  she  with 
the  real  The  age  was  intensely,  brutally  real, 
and  Charlotte  acted  where  her  ancestor  had 
She  is  not  at  issue  with  forms  and 
She  has  not,  like  Madam  Roland,  a  spite 
against  kings,  queens  and  rulers ;  but  she  has  be- 
come an  embodied  fate.  The  angel  of  vengeance 
has  taken  the  form  of  the  beautiful. 

Madam  Roland,  though  essentially  the  type  of 
the  'Reform  Women,  had  no  clear  perception  of 
abrtract  rightB-~of  human  equality  independent 
of  sex.  Hungering  and  thirsting  for  expression, 
flhe  still  held  her  peace,  because  she  believed  it 
decorous  for  a  woman  to  do  so ;  while  at  the 
nine  time  she  bit  her  beautiful  lip<;  till  they  bled 
that  she  might  hold  in  check  the  rebellious 
toD^e,  which  so  longed  to  protest  against  the 
in^ieiency  of  masculine  council.  She  buried 
her  talents  from  the  light,  except  as  circum- 
•taooes  called  forth  her  burning  words  of  elo- 
quent power  by  means  of  the  pen — and  this  she 
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used  daily,  almost  hourly.  This  reserve,  beau- 
tiful in  the  woman,  gives  the  check  to  her  in- 
spiration. She  is  so  much  less  God-inspired  as 
she  holds  back  great  intimations.  She  is  the  in- 
tellectual reformer,  not  the  iaspired. 

Charlotte  Corday,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  ter- 
rible realist.  She  does  not  stay  her  tongue  ;  she 
does  not  stay  her  hand.  Her  eloquence  is  of  the 
blood,  not  brain.  Men  and  women  have  seen  her 
seated  by  the  old  moss-covered  fountain,  with 
the  sun  upon  her  young  head  and  gleaming  down 
her  shoulders,  and  they  have  for  years  carried 
the  picture  in  their  hearts,  as  people  remember 
the  deep  shadows  and  startling  lights  of  a  Salva- 
tor  Rosa.  She  has  become  to  them  a  child  of 
destiny.  Her  gently  curved  neck,  as  she  bendn 
over  her  book,  has  a  touch  of  pathos  about  it ; 
and  her  grave  demeanor,  her  subdued  yet  digni- 
fied manner  carries  something  preternatural — 
meanings  solemn  and  mysterious,  as  if  an  invisi- 
ble hand  rested  upon  her  shoulder  and  .ooked 
into  her  eyes.  ^ 

Her  voice  is  remembered  years,  after  it  has 
passed,  like  a  lost  harmony,  from  the  earth  ;  it 
has  a  depth,  a  fullness  and  richness,  such  as  the 
soul  nursing  silent  and  holy  aspirations  gives- 
low,  yet  clear,  it  lingers  long  upon  the  sense  of 
the  listener.  She  was  gay,  but  no  one  ever  felt 
as  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  girl  was  one  of 
gaiety.  She  had  grown  up  in  an  obscure,  glookny 
house — read  and  studied  by  an  old  marble  basin, 
the  pladi  of  whose  waters  were  muffled  to  fune- 
real cadences  by  the  mosses  of  time ;  sho  had 
folt  the  glow  of  religious  fervcr  in  common  with 
Madam  Roland  and  other  great  souls  who  tread 
softly  more  worlds  than  one ;  therefore,  though 
the  laugh  and  the  girlish  jest  became  her  well, 
we  gladly  find  these  were  not  all.  She  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  lively  girL  She  was  not  like 
the  majorities  of  the  sex — a  mere  Chifiese  picture, 
all  lights,  with  no  tender  shadows,  no  awe-in- 
spiring i)er8pective8.    She  was  the  realist 

If  we  regard  the  several  revolutions  of  France, 
each  one  seems  a  failiue  in  itself— a  storm  that 
has  projected  but  a  mighty  wave,  covered  with 
wrecks,  to  the  shore ;  but  these  waves  beat  again 
and  again  against  the  citadels  of  priest  and  king, 
and  the  shock  is  felt  through  the  solid  earth.  If 
France,  too  unstable  to  hold  to  a  greai  idea, 
give  up  the  struggle,  like  an  animal  tortured  in 
the  arena,  who  abandons  the  real  object  to  toss  a 
red  robe ;  if  she  fail  and  expend  herself  upon 
trifles,  the  race  goes  on;  the  idea  is  in  men's 
hearts  and  on  their  lips,  and  it  must  become  the- 
acknowledged  gospel.  If  the  French  Revolution 
was  a  terrible  drama,  it  gave  rise  to  a  chonn 

that  thrills  the  deepest  heart  oT^n^Q^^-^l^o 
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which  is  in  truth  an  epic — the  Marseilles  Hymn. 
It  was  written  and  the  music  composed  all  in 
one  night,  like  an  inspiration,  and  then  the 
youth  who  composed  it,  De  Lisle,  turned  his 
back  upon  France  and  sought  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland.  He  had  finished  his  destiny.  He 
had  relieved  human  hearts  by  giving  a  voice  to 
thcur  aspirations.  Away  in  his  retreat  he  learned 
that  the  shepherd  trod  lo/tUy  as  he  followed  his 
flock  to  the  tune;  the  traveler  amid  the  Alps 
gathered  a  terrible  enthusiasm  at  the  sound,  and 
turned  back  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  people  who 
had  put  the  mnng  qf  the  heart  to  imuk  ;  the  peas- 
ant left  his  pruning-hook  in  the  vine  that  he 
might  die  for  liberty  ;  and  the  starving  workman 
kept  time  with  his  hanuner, 

"  March  on,  march  on  to  liberty  or  death." 

No  wonder  France  arose  as  one  man  at  this 
wonderful  hymn,  which,  heard  under  the  poorest 
window,  calls  people  from  their  beds  to  listen. 

If  the  revolution  had  done  nothing  else  it  has 
done  a  great  work  for  the  world  in  this  one 
piece  of  music 

Charlotte,  in  common  with  the  people,  heard 
this  chant,  as  crowds  of  men  and  women  fol- 
lowed their  avocations -through  the  day  to  its 
Eoul-stirrlng  thoughts,  and  at  night  paraded  the 
sti'eets  to  its  chorus.  It  is  no  wonder  she  became 
a  patriot.  The  women  were  all  patriots  then. 
Blind  and  ignorant  as  the  m^orities  of  them  were, 
they  had  inhaled  the  great  idea  of  human  equal- 
ity, and  they  arose  to  their  feet  as  at  a  strong 
impulse. 

God  has  ordained  that  no  race  shall  be  sta- 
tionary. It  must  die  out,  be  merged  in  another, 
or  advance  of  itself.  If  the  trodden  worm  will 
turn  upon  the  foot  that  crushes  it,  how  much 
more  will  man  turn  and  smite  to  the  earth  him 
who  would  efface  the  goodly  image  of  his  Maker  ? 

Historians  tell  us  that  when  the  palm  tree  was 
first  planted  in  Italy  its  roots  were  watered  with 
Vr'Ine,  that  the  precious  plant  might  take  the 
more  kindly  to  the  soil.  When  man  concen- 
tnites  liimself  upon  any  great  idea,  that  of  free- 
dom in  its  manifold  shapes,  the  right  of  man  to 
himself,  which  is  the  palm-tree  thought  of  our 
humanity,  he  has  always,  in  all  ages,  watered 
the  tree  of  liberty  with  his  blood.  The  idea  of 
man's  self-ownership  is,  in  its  results,  too  vast, 
too  much  opposed  to  cupidity  and  power  to  be 
suffered  to  grow  without  perpetual  watchfulness, 
perpetual  conflict,  and  perpetual  drainage  of 
human  veins. 

Jesus,  the  full  exponent  of  this  freedom  in  his 
own  person,  in  the  opinions  he  uttered,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  those  opinions,  was  crucified.  It 
has  been  to  man  always  a  baptism  of  blood,  for 


it  is  the  incarnation  of  the  divine,  the  great  God* 
element  descending  to  the  earth,  preceded  by  the 
tempest  and  the  earthquake,  and  just  as  as- 
suredly to  be  followed  by  the  still  small  voice 
of  human  brotherhood  and  divine  love. 

The  French  who  aided  in  the  close  of  our  war 
of  Independence  had  beheld  a  people,  few  in 
numbers,  isolated  and  poor,  living  in  log  cabins, 
clad  in  stuflb  of  woolen  or  linen  manufactured 
by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  country, 
eating  plain  food  from  uncovered  tables,  with 
dishes  of  wood  and  spoons  of  pewter ;  yet  the 
meanest  among  them,  feeling  himself  great  by 
the  magnitude  of  a  angle  idea — that  of  human 
equality.  They  had  learned  that  man  was  the 
true  ruler — ^man  himself,  in  his  own  right  of 
kingship.  Therefore,  that  '<  all  men  are  created 
free  and  equal,  with  inalienable  ri^t  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,''  they  had 
thundered  into  the  very  ears  of  besotted  royalty, 
and  this  hod  made  a  country,  poor  in  all  external 
appliances,  rich  in  men. 

It  was  facts  like  these  which  had  enthused  the 
French  nation,  and  it  was  the  experience  of  our 
own  people  in  self-government  which  infused 
hope  into  her  down-trodden  millions,  and 
which  is  now  working,  like  subterranean  fires, 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe,  finally  to 
explode  the  whole  doctrine  of  kings  and  fmto- 
crats.  But  France,  voluptuous,  unstable  France, 
sceptical  France,  was  unprepared  for  the  Evan- 
gel of  freedom.  She  saw  in  Uberty  a  destroying 
angel  only )  and,  before  she  could  find  repose  in 
the  new  gospel  of  freedom  and  equality,  die 
decimated  her  citizens  ]  and  we  fear  it  will  be 
long  before  even  we  are  fit  for  the  full  presence 
of  God  with  us.  The  souls  of  a  whole  nation 
must  be  alive  with  the  inmost  principle  of  &e 
divine  love  to  God  and  love  to  man — the  incar- 
nation of  the  "  do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they 
should  do  unto  you,"  before  it  can  be  called  a 
naUon  of  freemen. 

A  century  and  a  half  before,  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors  had  taught  kings  a  wholesome  lesson. 
They  had  stripped  Charles  I  of  his  royal  robes, 
and  found  him  a  plain,  good  gentleman,  who 
loved  his  wife  and  children  as  Louis  XVI  loved 
his ;  he  was  pious  toward  €rod,  and  altogether 
as  good  a  man  as  the  times  ordinarily  furnished ; 
he  sacrificed  his  friend,  but  that  is  not  an  tm- 
conmum  crime.  But  he  was  a  ruler — he  arro- 
gated power  over  millions  of  souls ;  and  judged 
by  kingly  qualities,  he  was  a  total  failure.  He 
was  selfish,  arrogant,  oppressive,  and  treacher- 
ous. He  had  been  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted, not  a»a  man  but  as  a  disloyal  king ;  and 
there,  for  more  than  a  century,  had  stood  the 
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ominous  finger  of  history  pointing  to  this  fact 
in  the  experience  of  kings,  and  yet  this  hand- 
writing npon  the  wall,  this  mene  tekd  had  been 
disregarded  ;  and  we  do  not  know  why  we  should 
feel  so  much  pity  for  these  kings  who  will  not 
learn  as  we  are  apt  to  da  We  do  not  know  why 
a  bad  king  dionld  not  be  more  severely  dealt 
tdth  than  a  bad  man,  inasmuch  as  he  is  designed 
to  be  the  representative  of  divine  protection, 
justice  and  benignity  to  his  people.  Louis  XVI 
had  pondered  well  the  terrible  fate  of  Charles. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  he  read  his  history  daily, 
bat  he  had  no  resources  in  himself ;  he  was  an 
imbecile  tool  in  the  hands  of  wife  or  minister, 
and  finally  a  victim.  In  destroying  the  au- 
thority of  the  king,  and  exiling  or  destroying 
the  nobility,  the  French  had  left  themselves 
without  power  to  concentrate  upon  any  other 
administrallTe  form.  France  was  an  infant  in 
liberty,  and  none  knew  how  to  dispose  of  her. 
Women  and  men  ran  what  the  Hindoos  would 
can  a  mudc,  with  deadly  weapons  in  their  hands, 
kilUng  all  that  came  in  their  way.  They  were 
monsters  of  cruelty ;  but,  rememher,  oppression 
had  nurtured  them  into  instruments  of  retribu- 
tion. They  had  been  ground  to  the  earth,  and 
when  they  arose  it  was  with  the  red  ri^t  hand 
bared  for  vengeance.  Kings  and  queens,  by 
their  perfidy,  thehr  licentiousneBs  and  tyranny, 
had  educated  these  millions  Into  what  they^  be- 


Charlotte  CordAy  was  trained  in  this  terrible 
school.  The  intensity  of  that  sense  of  wrong 
which  had  grown  to  madness  in  the  French  na- 
tion was  distilling  its  bitter  draught  in  the 
Feins  of  this  sensitive  young  girl  early  in  the 
revolution.  Noble,  generous,  enthusiastic  she 
was,  but  not  altogether  in  the  womanly  aspect 
cf  these  qualities.  Chaste  she  was— passionate 
more  than  tender — energetic  in  speech  and  act, 
even  to  manliness.  It  is  evident,  by  the  shape 
of  the  eye,  the  firmness  of  the  chin,  and  con- 
tour of  figure,  that  ^e  merged  into  the  mascu- 
line aspect  of  the  woman ;  not  because  her  act 
was  a  startling  one,  for  thousands  of  women 
have  used  the  dixi:,  and  inflicted  death  in  many 
ways,  yet  were  intensely  feminine ;  but  Char- 
'  lotte  Corday  possessed  a  force  of  character,  an  in- 
dividual abstract  idea  of  human  freedom ;  a  self- 
reliant  energy ;  a  cool,  persistent,  aasassin-likc 
isdiifefence  to  pain  and  bloodshed,  that  belong  to 
a  man  more  than  to  a  woman.  When  she  has 
ftilly  conceived  the  idea  it  never  leaves  her. 
She  holds  on  to  it  with  a  silent,  super-woman 
warage— encounters  her  friends,  eats  and  drinks 
and  sleeps  with  this  vision  of  blood  at  work  in 
her  veina.     She  is  not,  like  Joan  of  Arc,  filled 


with  divine  intimations — no  angels  have  spoken 
to  her  in  the  silence  of  nature — no  voices  have 
whispered  in  the  darkness,  revealing  events  to 
come  and  pointing  to  the  work  she  is  called 
upon  to  do.  No  heavenly  illueions  enfold  her 
with  their  divine  mysteries,  as  if  the  mantle  of 
a  ^riam  or  a  Deborah  had  fallen  upon  her — all 
is  clear,  solemn,  matter  of  fact  with  Charlotte 
Corday.  A  great  impulse  has  taken  possesrion 
of  her ;  she  is  to  redeem  France  ;  she  is  to  rid 
the  earth  of  a  monster — ^who  but  she,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Comeille,  who  has  read  of  heroes 
and  avengers,  and  feels  the  heroic  of  life  and 
action. 

Alas !  we  cannot  call  this  impulse  divine — ^we 
cannot  say  to  our  daughters,  do  as  this  girl  did, 
and  yet  we  dare  not  stamp  this  martyr  to  free- 
dom as  an  assaadn — wo  dare  not  say  she  was 
guilty  even.  We  see  the  great  thought  in  the 
heart ;  we  see  the  sublime  fortitude,*the  woman- 
ly abnegation  of  self,  and  these  are  divine ;  we 
dare  not  condemn ;  we  will  not  approve.  Had 
she  been  inspired  by  some  beautiful  Impulse, 
which  would  have  led  men  to  heroism  ;  had  she 
aroused  her  own  sex  even  to  stand  opposed  to 
the  bloodshed  of  these  sanguinary  monsters ;  by 
her  eloquence  and  intrepidity  had  she  spoken  to 
the  souls  of  armies,  we  might  hail  her  as  a  de- 
liverer of  her  people ;  but  she  was  the  Judith, 
not  the  prophet  of  France. 

Charlotte  Corday  was  humble  in  fortune,  as 
we  have  seen,  though  belonging  largely  to  the 
caste  of  aristocracy  and  genius.  Her  father  was 
a  poor  gentleman,  who  aghed  away  his  life  in 
regrets  at  the  altered  fortunes  of  his  house,  dab- 
bling in  literature  at  times,  yet  producing 
nothing  of  any  significancy,  thus  paralyzing 
energies  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  the 
support  of  his  motherless  children.  His  estates 
were  pooriy  cultivated,  for  he  loathed  the  eflbrt 
essential  to  make  them  productive,  while,  like 
the  rest  of  France,  he  was  constantly  theorizing 
upon  governments,  and  longing  for  a  revolution, 
which  all  felt  to  be  near  at  hand. 

Till  Charlotte  was  thirteen  years  of  age  she 
lived  mostly  at  Leigneries,  she  and  two  sisters 
and  the  same  number  of  brother&  These  chil- 
dren ran  nearly  wild  in  this  rude  district,  and 
practised  that  equality  of  intercourse  which 
afterward  became  the  favorite  theory  of  the 
revolution.  They  gathered  in  the  apples  and 
grapes  and  nuts  of  the  estate — ^they  dressed  in 
coarse  garments,  and  had  little  more  culture  than 
the  peasant  girls  of  the  district 

At  length  the  two  boys  enter  the  army,  and 
are  lost  to  sight ;  the  father  also  Joins  the  revo- 
lution and  di6i4[>pears,  while  the  thpee  girls  enter 
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a  convent.  Here  Charlotte  began  to  exhibit 
those  daring  traits  of  character  which  after- 
ward rendered  her  bo  conspicuous.  She  studied 
much,  and  became,  like  Madam  Roland,  en- 
thused by  reading  Plutarch — it  being  the  pro- 
vince of  that  biographer  of  great  men  to  fill  the 
mind  of  the  reader  more  with  ideas  than  facts. 
The  girl,  fresh  from  the  haunts  of  Nature,  whose 
brain  had  become  firm  by  perfect  health,  by  aur 
and  exercise,  is  now  thinking  of  abstract  human 
rights— she  is  a  republican.  More  than  this,  her 
whole  soul  is  assuming  a  deep  religious  tone. 
With  her  young  companions  she  wanders  about 
the  dim  corridors  of  the  convent,  rapt  in  sublime 
contemplations.  But  there  is  nothing  of  the  mys- 
tical mingled  therewith — she  is  religious,  not 
spiritual ;  her  active  mind  and  vivid  imagination 
revel  in  a^irations,  partly  divine,  partly  heroic. 

The  repose  of  the  convent  gave  space  for  the 
growth  of  her  mind,  just  as  the  old  country  es- 
tate, if  it  did  her  little  good  in  the  domestic 
aspect  of  life,  had  developed  her  into  a  fine,  ro- 
bust girl,  to  whom  action  was  a  delight.  The 
monastery  of  Caen  was  well  endowed  and  cheer- 
ful ;  visitors  were  not  unfrequent,  and  the  roar 
of  the  great  world,  the  conflicts  of  party,  the 
hopes  of  the  revolution,  were  not  lost  upon  its 
inmates. 

At  length  the  convents  are  suppressed,  and 
the  nuns  seek  an  asylum  as  best  they  may.  Char- 
lotte is  taken  into  the  house  of  an  aunt,  who  is  as 
poor  as  her  father  had  been,  and  who  lives  in  the 
utmost  seclusion.  Where  there  is  much  poverty 
there  is  less  work  to  be  done,  and  Charlotte  finds 
abundance  of  time  to  read  and  study,  as  we  have 
before  said,  in  the  shadows  of  the  old  fountain. 
Here  the  roar  of  the  revolution  comes,  softened 
by  the  distance,  and  was  the  more  likely  to 
nurse  solitary,  heroic  ideas  Irom  this  **  loop-hole 
of  retreat."  She  hears  the  song  of  the  Marseil- 
laise, the  despairing  cries  of  famishing  operar 
tives,  and  the  muffled  groans  of  those  whom  the 
sanguinary  rulers  have  bereaved  of  friends  and 
relatives.  A  strange  light  kindles  in  her  eyes — 
her  person  dilates  with  a  hidden  force ;  she  is 
grave  and  reserved.  She  resembles  a  somber 
cloud,  with  its  golden  fringe  brightened  by  elec- 
tric flashes,  silent  yet  portentousL  She  sees  her 
lover  depart  for  Paris.  The  tears  drop  from  her 
eyes  in  a  steady  flow,  but  those  about  her  observe 
that  she  does  not  wipe  them  away,  nor  drop  her 
head,  as  women  do  who  weep  for  a  lover.  On 
the  contrary,  she  seems  unconscious  of  their  flow. 

Charlotte  loved  a  youth,  (who,  in  turn,  adored 
her,)  with  the  tender,  sisterly  love  of  a  girl  who 
realized  too  deeply  the  miseries  of  her  country 
to  be  absorbed  In  any  selfish  emotion.    Her 


thoughts  concentrated  on  her  country — ^her  affec- 
tions were  given  to  Frauqnelin.  She  has  a  vague 
sense  of  destiny,  which  weighs  but  does  not  be- 
wilder her.  She  hears  the  name  of  Marat  pro- 
nounced with  a  shudder.  To  her  it  is  Marat,  not 
Robespierre,  who  is  the  evil  genius  of  France. 
She  visits  the  leaders  of  the  Girondist  party  after 
this,  that  she  may  feed  her  enthusiasm  with  re- 
publican ideas,  and  learn  clearly  of  the  men  and 
opinions  of  the  timeSb 

At  length  she  resolves  to  go  to  Paris  herself, 
that  she  may  the  better  detennine  upon  her 
course,  and  know  the  exact  state  of  the  Govern- 
ment Marat,  the  man  of  blood,  is  there.  She 
obtains  a  letter  from  Barbaroux  to  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Gironde,  simply  recommending  a 
young  girl  of  Caen  to  the  respect  and  attention 
of  Duperret  This  simple  letter  subsequently 
cost  the  receiver  his  life.  She  takes  a  last  leave 
of  the  few  friends  of  her  childhood.  She  gives 
gifts  to  some,  caresses  to  the  children  ;  she  WTites 
adieu  to  her  parent  Very  calm,  very  gentle 
is  the  poor  child  all  this  time.  She  seems  a 
wierd  minister  of  destiny,  not  a  lovely  and 
loveable  girl  as  she  was,  full  of  chaste  and  noble 
thoughts  and  untold  affections.  She  reads  the 
story  of  Judith,  the  emancipator  of  Israel,  in 
her  Bible,  and  she  does  not  shrink  as  her  mission 
unfolds  itself  more  clearly  to  her  mind.  The 
grave  smile  which  had  lent  ite  charm  to  her  face 
is  now  displaced  by  a  solemn,  almost  preternat- 
ural sedateness.  Now  she  reminds  you  of  Joan 
of  Arc  in  this  deep  earnest  look,  and  this  total 
abnegation  of  self.  She  is  almost  inspired.  We 
see  that  silence,  prayer,  faith  in  God  and  love  to 
her  kind,  might  have  placed  her  among  those 
who  have  done  divine  deeds,  out  of  divine  af- 
fections. We  long  to  hold  her  back — ^welong  to 
say  to  her,  "  Love,  love  is  the  redeemer  of  the 
world."  Alas !  there  was  none  to  aid,  for  Char- 
lotte intrusted  her  terrible  secret  to  no  one. 

She  might  have  stood  forth  as  the  apostle  of 
freedom,  and  the  Divine  element  of  those  terrible 
times ;  whereas  now  her  fair,  girl-face  appears, 
with  an  unearthly  radiance,  above  the  black, 
tumultuous  waves  of  the  revolution,  only  to  fall 
back  and  bo  merged  into  the  sanguinary  chaos 
below.  She  is  a  weird  but  beautiful  phantom 
upon  the  page  of  history. 

Arriving  in  Paris,  she  learns  the  residence  of 
Marat ;  and  is  not  without  forecast  in  making 
her  preparations. 

She  obtains  an  interview  with  Duperret,  and 
with  a  mysterious  energy  warns  him  to  leave  the 
city  and  join  his  confreres  in  Caen.  She  passes 
most  of  her  time  in  prayer  and  religious  read- 
ing. More  than  this,  die  has  an  instinctive  pOr> 
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ceptioa  that  her  act  will  be  remembered  in  the 
world,  and  that  in  time  to  come,  when  bettor 
harmonies  shall  have  been  revealed  to  the  peo- 
ple, they  will  wish  to  know  something  of  her 
looks;  accordingly  she  Tisits  an  artist,  Prud- 
homme,  and  tells  him  she  wi^es  him  to  sketch 
her  face,  but  she  can  give  him  only  tliree  sit- 
tings. She  is  indifferent  as  to  attitude  or  dress  : 
die  amply  desires  the  most  candid,  exact  delinea- 
tion of  her  features.  At  first  the  artist  is  not  much 
impressed ;  but  as  he  goes  on  with  his  work,  the 
yooth  of  his  sitter,  her  silence,  her  freedom  from 
all  the  coquetries  of  her  age  and  sex — her  calm, 
mysterious  air,  in  which  grew  every  hour  some- 
Udng  more  and  more  awful  and  nm'estic — ^filled 
him  with  enthusiasm.  At  length  she  arose  to  go, 
and  he  inquired  her  address.  She  declined  to 
give  it  with  a  sweet  dignity. 

The  next  day  she  returns,  and  he  is  more 
deeply  impressed.  He  begins  to  see  the  soul  of 
a  pure  idealism,  and  he  paints  with  ardor.  The 
third  day  she  did  not  return.  He  was  to  take  the 
last  sitting  elsewhere. 

After  this  she  purchases  a  dagger  at  one  of 
tiie  diops,  and  concealing  it  under  her  shawl,  re- 
tires to  one  of  the  public  gardens  to  deliberate 
as  to  her  course.  She  writes  more  than  one  let- 
ter to  Marat,  asking  an  interview.  At  length, 
dressed  as  in  our  portrait— a  dlk  scarf  crossed 
upon  the  Inreast  and  tied  behind,  a  pretty  Nor- 
mandy cap  concealing  her  beautiful  hair,  except 
where  it  fell  beneath  upon  her  shoulders — ^her 
step  li^t,  almost  joyous,  for  she  has  now  deter- 
mined what  to  do— her  bright,  clear  complexion 
radiant  with  health— her  eyes  beaming  with  the 
chaste  fires  of  youth  and  purpose — she  makes  her 
way  to  the  house  of  this  modem  Nero. 

She  wishes,  even  in  death,  to  stand  exoner- 
ated to  the  world ;  she  would  have  it  know  that 
her  motives  were  pure  as  toas  her  life  ;  therefore, 
she  has  written  a  paper  explaining  al>,  and 
signed  by  her  own  name,  which  she  pins  to  her 
linen  beside  the  dagger  concealed  in  her  bosom. 

Marat  occupied  rooms  in  the  Rne  de  Corde- 
liers ;  they  were  old  and  dusky,  and  meanly  fur- 
n&hed — for  this  man,  who  had  arisen  from  the 
dr^[;B  of  the  people  to  the  high-places  of  power, 
was  ostentatious  of  his  poverty.  He  had  given 
lUs  name  without  the  marriage  bond  to  a  woman, 
who  superintended  his  domestic  afl5!iir8,  and  who 
was  as  uncouth  and  untidy  as  himself.  She  was 
at  first  unwilling  to  admit  Charlotte,  from  a  na- 
tive jealousy  as  well  as  distrust,  for  Marat  seems 
to  have  lived  in  dread  of  assassination. 

There  is  a  small  room  in  which  Marat  writes 
and  bathes,  and  she  is  udiered  into  this.  He  is 
a  monster  in  books  as  well  as  life ;  and  while  he 


writes  down  the  names  of  one  and  another, 
"  they  shall  die  with  the  morrow,"  he  exclaims, 
noting  down  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  Caen. 
Charlotte  had  stood  with  her  eyes  bent  down, 
fearfVil  to  look  him  in  the  &ce,  lest  he  should 
divine  her  purpose.  At  these  words,  so  cruel 
and  atrocious,  her  resolve  is  fixed  ;  and  with  a  su- 
perhuman force  she  raises  her  poignard  above 
her  head  and  plunges  it  to  the  hilt  into  the  heart 
of  the  monster. 

His  death-cry  brings  the  woman  called  wife  to 
his  side ;  Charlotte  is  struck  down  by  a  heavy 
chair  and  trampled  under  foot  She,  so  tender, 
80  devoted,  expects  nothing  less ;  she  hopes  to  be 
torn  to  pieces.  She  makes  no  cry  ;  but,  stunned 
and  bleeding,  lifts  herself  without  aid  from  the 
floor,  confefisiug  with  her  white  lips  to  the  terri- 
ble deed.  She  was  instantly  surrounded  by 
ma*Hes  of  people,  groaning,  gesticulating,  and 
calling  for  vengeance  upon  her  who  had  mur- 
dered the  "  friend  of  the  people,"  for  thus  did 
they  designate  Marat,  as  if  to  be  the  murderer 
of  aristocrats  involved  friendliness  to  humanity. 
The  two  are  infinitely  wide  apart. 

At  length  she  is  arrested  and  dragged  into  a 
carriage,  followed  by  thousands  of  infuriated 
men  and  women  clamorous  for  vengeance.  Their 
frightful  cries,  their  imprecations  and  gestures, 
HO  wrought  upon  her  delicate  nerves  that  she 
fainted.  "Alas!"  she  exclaimed,  "miserable 
people  ;  you  desire  my  death,  while  you  owe  me 
an  altar  for  freeing  you  from  a  monster." 

At  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  her  youth,  her 
l>eauty,  and  the  dignity  of  her  demeanor  over- 
came many  to  teal's.  Citizen  Legendre  pre- 
tended to  recognize  in  Charlotte  a  young  girl 
who  had  come  to  him  the  evening  before,  dis- 
guised as  a  nun,  and  whom  he  had  sent  away. 

"  Citizen  Legendre  is  at  fault,"  said  Chaiv 
lotte,  rebuking  his  vanity,  with  a  smile,  "I 
never  saw  him  before.  I  do  not  regard  the  life 
or  the  death  of  such  a  man  of  any  importance  to 
the  safety  of  the  republic." 

It  is  melancholy  to  contemplate  this  young 
girl,  bleeding,  pale  and  bruised,  standing  thus  in 
the  gaze  of  those  ferocious  men,  out  of  whom 
had  died  every  sentiment  of  manly  pity.  Upon 
searching  her  person  they  find  a  small  thimble, 
a  ball  of  cotton,  a  watch  and  some  needle-work, 
the  simple  conveniences  of  a  pure  girlhood.  In 
her  bosom  was  the  sheath  to  the  knife  with 
which  she  1^  stabbed  Marat 

"  What  led  you  to  this  crime?"  she  was  ajsked 
by  the  Judge.  Charlotte  recoiled  at  the  word 
crime,  and  hastened  to  explain : 

"I  saw  civil  war  ready  to  rend  France  to 
atoms.  Persuaded  that  Marat  was^the  cause  of 
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all  4he  calamities  and  bloodshed  of  my  unhappy 
land,  I  have  sacrifioed  my  life  to  save  my  coun- 
try." 

Here  is  aU  that  can  be  eaid  of  the  act  Her 
own  sincere,  simple  words  are  all  the  comment 
needed.  She  belieyed  her  own  death  would 
more  than  atone  for  the  act ;  while,  in  after 
times,  men  would  hsul  her  as  a  deliverer.  There 
is  a  touching  incident  recorded  at  her  trial 
which  goes  to  show  that  our  realist  bad  not  lost 
h^^self  in  imaginary  dreams — the  modest  woman 
was  not  ignored  in  the  terrible  avenger. 

She  had  written  an  address  to  the  French 
people,  calling  upon  them  to  punish  tyrants,  and 
placed  the  paper  in  her  bosom.  One  of  the 
Deputies,  perceiving  a  portion  of  the  margin,  at- 
tempted to  tako  it  therefrom.  Her  hands  were 
pinioned  behind  her  so  tightly  as  to  cause  great 
ridges  upon  either  side  of  the  cords,  she  had 
faiuted  with  pain  and  terror,  yet  at  this  act  of 
the  Deputy  a  deep  blush  overspread  her  face 
and  neck,  and  she  started  back  with  such  precip- 
itancy that  she  broke  the  binding  of  her  dress, 
thus  revealing  her  person.  She  stooped  nearly 
to  the  floor,  with  shame  and  horror^  and  besought 
that  her  hands  might  be  loosened,  which  was 
done,  and  she  turned  to  the  wall  and  a^usted 
her  handkerchief  with  becoming  modesty.  Poor 
girl !  80  much  a  woman,  and  yet  so  more  than 


This  address  is  worthy  of  her  great  ancestor, 
Gorneille,  so  full  is  it  of  Roman  virtue  and  self- 
forgetfulnesB.  During  the  few  days  of  her  impris- 
onment pen  and  ink  were  afforded  her,  and  she 
wrote  a  simple  and  even  gay  account  of  her 
journey  to  Paris,  and  the  incidents  which  fol 
lowed.  •  A  young  man  had  really  conceived  an 
attachment  for  her  on  the  journey,  and  at  her 
trial  more  than  one  acknowledged  to  a  profound 
admiration,  not  uncoupled  with  love,  for  the  he- 
roic girl.  She  was  perfectly  calm  and  self- 
poised  ;  only  careful  to  vindicate  her  act  from 
the  charge  of  assassination.  "  It  is  a  sacrifice, 
not  a  murder,''  she  exclaimed.  She  thanked  her 
defender  for  his  efforts  in  her  behalf ;  **  You 
have  defended  me  as  I  could  wish,"  she  replied. 
She  wrote  letters  to  her  father,  her  aunt  and 
other  friends,  full  of  tender  appreciation  and  a 
noble  enthusiasm.  She  is  truly  heroic;  every 
quality  of  mind,  every  fiber  of  body  has  its  self- 
sustaining  force,  and  she  never  shrinks  from  her 
act  or  its  consequences. 

But  a  few  days  suffice  for  her  trial  and  con- 
demnation. She  is  convicted  of  the  crime  of  as- 
sassination by  her  Judges,  for  the  law  makes  no 
distinctions ;  it  admits  only  of  facts,  not  of  pal- 
liations.   As  she  is  led  to  the  guillotine  she  is 


invested  with  the  red  robe  of  the  assassin.  "  This 
is  the  toilet  of  death,  arranged  by  somewhat 
rude  hands,"  she  exclaimed;  *'but  it  leads  to 
immortality." 

On  her  way  to  the  scaffold  the  artist  who  bad 
before  sketched  her — ^wandering  through  'the 
street,  his  mind  filled  with  the  memory  of  the 
strange  sitter — encounters  the  rude  hurdle,  bear- 
ing a  young  girl  with  her  arms  pinioned,  haliited 
in  a  crimson  robe  ;  the  incidents  of  the  last  few 
dajrs  had  led  him  to  expect  as  much.  True  to  his 
art,  in  spite  of  his  horror  and  pity,  he  sketched 
her  in  this  rude  robe  as  if  it  had  been  a  regal 
covering.  A  terriUe  storm  of  rain  and  thunder 
deluged  the  city  and  fell  upon  the  uncovered 
head  of  the  young  giri,  who  lost  none  of  her  no- 
bleness of  bearing  under  this  infliction.  Her 
fair  young  face  was  full  of  celestial  sweetness, 
and  her  bright  eyes  beamed  with  a  superhuman 
intrepidity.  Men  followed  her  with  their  eyes, 
and  bore  away  a  love  sacred  as  that  which  glows 
in  the  bosom  of  every  youth  for  the  snfiisring 
and  beautiful  of  all  ages. 

At  length  the  clouds  broke  away,  and  a  golden 
light  played  like  a  divine  halo  around  her  head  ; 
and  tiius  ^e  whose  career  was  so  nearly  closed 
became  invested  with  a  glory— stepping  from  an. 
earthly  to  a  heavenly :  for  surely,  though  mis- 
taken in  view,  her  aim  was  pure,  her  devotion 
heroic. 

The  fatal  ax  descended,  and  the  fair  head 
rolled  upon  the  platform.  It  is  said  that  the 
brutal  executioner  lifted  it  from  the  ground  and 
inflicted  a  blow  upon  the  cheek,  which  became 
suffused  with  a  blush.  This  may  have  been,  but 
the  last  emotion  of  Charlotte,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  one  of  outraged  modesty,  as  the 
handkerchief  was  removed  from  her  bosom,  and 
if  the  cheek  became  suffused  it  was  the  memory 
of  that  blush. 


IMARY    MAGDALENE. 

BT  CHARUSS  STEWAKT. 

HouBiCFCTL  and  calm,  as  rainbow  glories  prove 
The  parting  itorm,  while  yet  devotion  lifts 
Her  tender  e/es.    There  In  a  soul-felt  giief 
Fraught  with  that  air  of  earnestness  and  love. 
Heedless  of  every  gaze,  with  flowing  hair, 
She  wipes  his  blood-besprlnkled  feet,  whoso  love, 
Powerfal  alike  to  pardon  and  reprove, 
Raised  from  her  aching  heart  the  load  of  eaie  ; 
Thenceforth,  nor  time  nor  pain  could  e'er  efibce 
Her  Savior's  pity  ;  through  all  worldly  scorn 
To  her  he  had  a  glory  and  a  grace. 
Which  made  her  humbly  love  and  meekly  mourn, 
Till  by  his  faithful  care  she  reached  the  place 
Where  His  redeemed  above  all  grief  are  borne. 
New  Torkf  January,  1867. 
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ANDRE     CHENIER. 

Et  KEKX.—rEJLXSLArED  BT  MAKf  L.  BOOTH. 

CHAPTER  I. 
THX  HOTEL  DB  LA  TOUR  D^AIODB.* 

Thb  Attorney-General  of  the  Court  of  Aix 
honored  me  one  day  with  an  inyitation  to  a 
soiree  at  his  hotel,  Rue  St  Michel.  M.  Bor^ly  is 
a  meet  amiable,  intelligent,  and  estimable  magif^ 
trate,  and  one  maj'csteem  himself  fortunate  in 
receiving  an  inyitation  firom  him.  There  ia 
always  the  certainty  of  finding  at  his  house. the 
charming  welcome  of  e(  statesman  who  has  laid 
down  the  toga  and  forgotten  the  prsetorium  and 
the  orations. 

Aix  is  a  literary  city,  abounding  in  attractions 
for  the  studious.  Marseilles  may  be  termed  its 
commercial  faubourg.  I  avidled  myself  of  the 
invitation  of  M.  Bor^ly  to  make  a  long  stay  in 
the  noble  city  of  Scxtus.  One  morning,  as  I  was 
talking  with  the  Attomey-Creneral  in  the  em- 
bcafloro  of  a  window  in  his  house,  I  remarked  a 
garden  opposite,  which  resembled  a  cemetery, 
alike  abandoned  by  the  dead  and  living. 

"  There  is  a  garden  of  a  sombre  tyi)e,"  said  I 
to  M.  Bor^ly.  **  Could  I  but  see  a  few  greenish 
fragments  of  statues  and  the  broken  urn  of  a 
Naiad  among  these  high  weeds,  I  should  fancy 
myself  at  Rome,  upon  Mount  Quirinal.  Who  is 
the  happy  proprietor  of  this  garden?'' 

<<  He  is  dead.    HewasM.  deC ." 

*'  Ah  I  an  old  family  name  of  our  Provence. 
I  know  of  nothing  more  picturesque  than  the 

chatean  of  M.  de  C by  the  little  Gulf  of 

Carry.  Did  he  own  this  garden  also  ?  It  is  very 
absurd  to  die  ^hen  one  has  such  property.'' 

"But,"  said  M.  Bor^ly,  pointing  to  a  mag- 
nificent mansion,  "  this  garden  belongs  to  that 
iKrase,  and  that  house  also  belongs  to  M.  de 

'*  Why !  he  was  the  Marquis  of  Carabbas  I  But, 
my  dear  friend,  do  you  call  this  immense  struo- 
ture  a  house  ?  It  is  a  palace — it  is  the  Louvre 
of  Aix  I  And  to  whom  does  this  little  Louvre 
belong  ?" 

**  To  the  widow,  Madame  de  C .    Ah  I  if  I 

riionld  tell  you  her  history  you  would  write  a 
romance  from  it" 

"  Well,  if  you  do  not  fear  my  romance  tell  me 
your  history." 

"  It  will  not  be  long.  This  Louvre  of  Aix,  as 
you  call  it,  has  but  two  tenants — Madame  de 

C and  an  old  waiting  maid ;  they  live  in  the 

only  habitable  apartment,  and  Madame  de  C 

has  not  quitted  it  for  more  than  forty  years." 

•  Th(*  Hotel  and  the  Chateau  of  Tour  d'Aiguen  both 
bdong  to  the  ume  iamilr.  The  fonner  is  at  Aix,  the 
latter  is  ten  leagues  from  Aix,  near  the  little  town  of 
Manoeqae. 


*'  And  rfie  receives  no  viators?" 

''  None.  Her  house  is  closed  to  all,  without 
exception." 

"  But  this  palace  implies  a  considerable  fo^ 
tune."  , 

"  A  hundred  thousand  francs  rent" 

"  There  are  some  happy  heirs  I" 

"According  to  report,  my  noble  neighbor 
passes  h^r  time  very  agreeably,  and  quite  in 
accordance  with  her  tastes.  She  reads,  studies 
the  belles-lettres,  translates  Horace ." 

"Translates^  Horace?"  cried  I,  interrupting 
M.  Bortiy.  "From  the  original  or  from  a 
translation  ?" 

"  Why,  from  the  originaL    Madam  de  C 

is  more  familiar  with  the  Latin  than  you  are." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Attorney-General,  I  will  not 
quit  your  town  of  Aix  without  paying  a  visli 
to  your  noble  neighbor  I" 

"  You  will  waste  your  pains." 

"  I  will  address  her  an  epistle  in  Latin  verso." 

"  You  will  waste  your  Latin." 

"  Ah,  indeed !  My  dear  friend,  will  you  lay  a 
wager  with  me  ?"  • 

"  Yes." 

"  I  will  stake  a  hundred  francs  with  you  for 
the  poor  that  I  will  enter  this  inaccessible 
castle." 

"  I  hope  to  lose  the  wager,  for  then  you  will 
tell  us,  for  the  first  time,  of  all  the  eitraordinary 
things  enclt)sed  in  this  desert  Louvre.  Fancy  to 
yourself  that  all  the  furniture  bears  the  date  of 
1788,  and  that  nothing  has  been  disturbed  since, 
not  even  the  last  billet  of  wood  extinguished  by 
the  foot  of  Mirabeau  on  his  departure  for  Paris." 

"  You  urge  my  curiosity  to  its  bight  I  will 
enter." 

"  I  accept  your  wager." 

"  I  never  lost  one  in  my  life." 

"  Then  you  will  begin  now." 

I  left  the  house  of  M.  Bor^ly  to  open  the 

trenches  before  the  citadel  of  Madame  de  C . 

I  established  my  headquarters  at  the  angle  of 
the  Rue  des  Quatre-Dauphins— a  deserted  street, 
yet  inhabited  by  the  most  beautiful  beam-tree 
known,  which  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  .the 
Consul  Sextua  From  the  point  of  distance  at 
which  I  had  placed  myself  the  palace  of  Madame 

de  C appeared  in  all  the  grandeur  of  its 

noble  and  imposing  architecture.  The  stones 
were  still  so  beautiful,  fresh,  and  pure  that  the 
dilapidation  and  decay  that  marked  the  majestic 
edifice  were  not  at  first  perceptible.  The  win> 
dows  were  numerous,  but  all  the  glass  had  dls- 
appeared.  The  moss  and  the  saxifrage,  in  the 
growth  of  their  powerful  vegetation,  miner- 
like, had  detached  entire  sides /O^cornicesraod 
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friezes,  and  overturned  on  the  high  turf  of  the 
court  the  urns,  sculptures,  and  superb  ornaments 
which  decorated  the  coving  of  the  doors  and  the 
top  of  the  frontors.  The  hand  of  man  had 
taken  no  part  in  this — the  l^ranches  of  the  plants 
had  written  the  deed  of  destruction,  and  signed 
it  with  flourishes  of  wild  flowers  of  exquisite 
beauty. 

All  the  principal  entrances  of  the  palace  were 
walled,  like  those  of  a  monastery  under  inter- 
dict. After  seeking  for  some  time  in  the  vast 
inclosure  for  a  gate,  I  discovered  a  small  door 
with  a  rusty  knocker.  I  deemed  it  useless  to 
knock  at  this  door,  which  had  doubtless  weai'ied 
many  hands  during  the  last  century,  and,  not 
daring  to  make  a  breach  in  the  walls,  I  had  re- 
course to  my  first  idea.  I  hastened  to  the  hotel 
.  of  Madame  Alary,  where  I  lodged,  improvised 
twenty  Latin  distiches,  and  addressed  them  by 
post  to  Madame  de  C at  her  palace. 

I  waited  two  days  for  an  answer.  None  came. 
I  had  counted  too  much  on  the  effect  of  my  dis- 
tiches. The  Attorney-Grcneral  endeavored  to  dis- 
courage me,  and  begged  me  not  to  expose  my- 
self to  a  second  repulse. 

"  I  can  assure  you,"  said  he,  "  that  every  in- 
fluential citizen,  every  distinguished  traveler, 
every  artist,  every  illustrious  youth  of  our  city — 
such  men  as  Granet,  Mignct,  Thiers,  Peisse, 
Rouchon,  and  Roux-Martin,  excited  by  the  mai'- 
velous  stories  in  relation  to  this  hotel — has  made 
many  uBcless  cfibrts  to  gain  admittance  to  it. 

Madame  dc  C stops  her  ears  and  lets  them 

cry,  after  the  manner  of  the  famous  stanza  com- 
posed for  a  magistrate  of  this  same  city  of 
Aix." 

Several  well-known  citizens,  friends  of  M. 
Bor^ly,  ^irugged  their  shoulders  at  my  pre- 
sumption, when  I  obstinately  affirmed  ibhat  I 
would  enter  this  Ilium,  should  I  construct  a 
wooden  horse. 

"Why,"  said  M.  DeafougSrcs,  the  rector  of 
the  Academy  of  Aix,  "  Monseigneur,  the  Arch- 
iHshop,  M.  the  Attorney-General,  M.  the  first 
President,  Emmanuel  Poulle,  and  M.  Thiers  have 
all  been  repulsed  from  these  walls,  and  — ." 

"  And  I  will  succeed,"  interrupted  L 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  M.  Desfoug^res,  *'  for  I  have 
submitted  a  very  desirable  plan  to  the  Govern- 
ment.   It  consists  in  purchasing  this  hotel  of 

Madame  de  C ,  and  establishing  there,  in  a 

community,  the  veterans  of  the  French  Univer- 
sity. This  would  be  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  of 
Science." 

*•  We  are  deeply  interested  in  the  plan,""  said 
M.  Bor^ly  ;  ''  the  idea  is  excellent" 

"  I  will  communicate  it  to  Madame  de  C 


to-morrow,"  said  I,  amid  an  open  expression  of 
increduUty. 

Every  day  I  had  the  honor  of  dining  with  the 
Attorney-General,  Borelyj  every  evening  I 
found  myself  in  his  drawing-room,  surrounded 
by  a  charming  company ;  and  every  day  and 
every  evening  the  town  of  Aix  asked  the  mock- 
ing question :  "  Well,  have  you  seen  the  un- 
known wonders  of  the  pilace  of  Madame  de 

C ?"    I  assumed  the  air  of  a  man  who  Is 

sure  of  his  aim,  and  who  only  waits  the  favor- 
able moment  for  gaining  it 

One  morning  in  the  month  of  July,  I  prepared 
an  assault  against  the  Uttle  gate  of  the  citadel. 
The  heat  had  banished  even  the  diadow  of  a 
passer-by.  I  might  have  supposed  myself  in  a 
street  of  Pompeii ;  Aix  was  sleeping.  No  sound 
was  heard  but  the  murmur  of  the  fountain  of 
the  Quatre  Dauphins,  and  the  slow  chime  of  the 
clock  of  the  paiish  of  Saint  Jean. 

On  examining  the  northern  facade,  I  saw  a 
high  window  which  was  open,  but  protected  by 
an  iron  grating.  With  the  aid  of  some  crevices 
in  the  wall,  I  attempted  the  escalade,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  and  cUnging  to  the  bore. 
Master  of  this  point  of  support,  I  continued  my 
aacent  and  seated  myself  on  the  window-sill.  At 
this  moment  M.  Dcsfoug^rcs  passed,  and  said  io 
a  low  voice  :  ''  I  am  going  to  denounce  you  to 
the  Attorney-Creneral."  I  made  a  sign  express- 
ing :  "  Go ;  and  leave  me  to  my  character  of  be- 
sieger." 

Through  the  iron  bars  I  perceived  a  long,  dark 
hall,  filled  with  shreds  of  former  magnificence. 
A  w^oman  who  seemed  at  least  seventy-five  yean 
of  age  was  busy  with  her  needle,  pausing  at  in- 
terv^als  and  letting  her  head  drop  heavily  upon 
her  shoulder,  as  if  overpowered  by  the  sleep  in- 
duced by  an  excessive  heat. 

At  the  premeditated  movement  of  my  feet,  the 
good  woman  turned  and  uttered  a  cry  of  sur- 
prise, extending  her  hands  toward  me.  I  saluted 
her  by  a  gesture  and  a  most  friendly  smile ;  and 
in  the  most  melodious  intonations  and  desinences 
of  my  Provencal  tongue,  expressed  my  admirar 
tion  of  the  rich  tapestry  heaped  before  me. 

"  What  do  you  want  here  ?"  said  she  in  a  rude 
Provencal  dialect 

'*  Be  not  offended,  Madame,"  I  replied  ;  "  I 
come  to  bring  you  news  of  your  children." 

I  run  the  risk  of  finding  an  old  maid  or  a 
widow  without  children,  but  in  every  game  of 
life  we  must  rely  somewhat  on  chance.  Besidefiy 
I  had  ninety  chances  in  the  hundred  In  my  ftivor. 
In  general,  all  women  are  mothers  in  the  Sooth. 

The  old  woman  smiled  and  said,  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice :  ^^  j 
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*<  Yoa  come,  then,  froHkHaiiosqac  ?'' 

"Yes." 

"  You  have  seen  M.  Dulme  ?" 

"  I  haye  Been  M.  Dalme.  But  we  will  talk  of 
all  .this;  open  the  door." 

At  thifi  terrible  word  the  good  woman  etarted 
back  and  croBsed  herself. 

I  hastened  to  reassure  her  with  respect  to  my 
designs,  and  we  were  soon  engaged,  in  good 
Provencal,  in  a  conversation  which  attained  so 
great  a  degree  of  gaiety — the  daughter  of  this 
beautiful  language,  in  which  each  word  is  a  flash 
of  wit — ^that  the  old  guardian  of  the  vestal  pal- 
ace took  a  key,  arose,  placed  her  finger  on  her 
lips,  and  made  a  sign  which  filled  me  with  joy  ; 
she  was  about  to  open  the  door.  0 !  how  infi- 
nitely smfdl  at  this  moment  appeared  the  Arch- 
bidiop  of  Aix,  M.  Emmanuel  PouUe,  M.  Dcsfou- 
g&res,  and  the  Ministers  of  the  11th  of  October 
and  the  1st  of  March  I  I  descended  from  the 
window,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  postern 
grated  on  its  hinges. 

"Is  there  any  one  in  the  street?"  asked  the 
good  woman. 

<'  Only  the  sun,  aa  usual" 

The  gate  closed  again.  I  was  in  a  gloomy  cor- 
ridor, ending  in  a  splendid  vestibule. 

"  Mon  Dieu,"  said  the  guardian ;  "  if  the  Mar- 
chioness knew  of  this  she  would  discharge  me." 

"She  will  not  know  it,"  I  replied,  "  for  no  one 
freaks  to  her  but  yourself ;  besides,  if  she  should 
discharge  you,  it  would  not  be  a  great  misfor- 
tune ;  you  would  quit  this  prison,  go  to  Ma- 
nosque,  see  your  children,  and  marry." 

This  last  word,  spoken  gravely  to  an  octogen- 
arian, provoked  a  fit  of  laughter,  awakening 
the  feudal  echoes  which  had  slumbered  in  the 
vestibulo  since  1788.  I  first  admired  the  stair- 
case, which  was  magnificent,  but  covered  in 
evay  part  with  a  thick  coating  of  dust ;  no  hu- 
man foot  had  mounted  this  stair-case  since  the 
descent  of  M.  de  Villars,  the  Marquis  d'Argens, 
M.  de  Vabelle,  M.  de  Forbin,  the  painter  Vemet, 
and  the  orator  Mirabeau.  It  is  now  an  asylum 
for  the  birds  of  passage — a  great  aviary  of 
owls. 

We  passed  through  a  vast  kitchen,  in  which 
the  spiders  had  woven  their  webs  on  a  large 
scale ;  and  the  old  woman,  showing  me  the  gate 
of  the  garden,  said  : 

**  This  gate  has  not  been  opened  !u  fifty-seven 
years." 

We  were  then  in  1845.  After  raising  two  abut- 
ments of  iron  with  some  difficulty,  I  entered  the 
garden,  where  my  presence  astonished  a  family 
of  cats,  who  counted,  by  tradition,  on  the  sar 
ovdneflB  of  this  territoiy,  which  thehr  feline  an- 


cestors had  regarded  as  forbidden  to  profane  hu- 
man beings. 

At  this  moment  I  resembled  the  intruder  in  a 
fable  of  La  Fontaine.  This  society  of  cats  had 
the  air  of  consulting  together  on  a  circumstance 
so  foreign  to  their  family  traditions.  The  younger 
ones  seemed  to  accuse  their  elders,  and  to  re- 
proach them  with  deceitful  promises  of  inviola- 
ble security,  now  suddenly  destroyed  by  the 
treacherous  invasion  of  a  stranger  animaL  The 
interest  which  I  feel  for  the  feline  race  made  me 
regret  the  perturbation  which  I  had  caused  in 
tWs  terrestrial  paradise,  founded  by  the  edict  of 
a  convocation  of  the  States-general,  in  favor  of 
m  many  gentle  and  beautiful  animals  ;  and  I  en- 
tered, after  expressing  to  them,  by  a  significant 
pantomime,  the  sorrow  which  I  felt  at  so  rude 
an  intrusion.  Ms.  the  first  President,  and  the 
Ministers  of  the  let  of  March,  might  not  have 
been  so  polite. 

The  porti*es8  next  conducted  me  to  the  upper 
rooms ;  there  I  breathed  the  perfumes  which  the 
eighteenth  century  had  left  in  this  feudal  man- 
sion, and  which  no  profane  breath  had  contami- 
nated since  1788.  The  first  saloon  which  I  en- 
tered presented  a  true  emeute  of  fauteuils.  This 
disorderly  furniture  attested  the  last  ebullition  of 
this  aristocratic  company  when  surprised  by  the 
hurricane  which  devastated  Paris.  No  hand  had 
attempted  to  repair  the  disorder  of  the  last 
soiree  of  the  mansion  when  the  young  and  bril- 
liant Madame  de  C ,  herself  revolting  against 

the  revolt,  closed  the  gates  of  her  Louvre  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  and  resolved  to  protest 
against  it  all  her  Ufe  by  imprisoning  herself, 
like  the  Egyptian  queen  in  the  desert  pyramid 
which  was  once  her  palace. 

I  did  not  know  at  this  moment  that  from  the 
window  of  the  Attomey-Grcncral's  house,  M.  Des- 
fougires,  M.  Emmanuel  PouUc,  and  M.  and 
Madame  Bor^ly,  had  seen  me  in  the  garden  of 

Madame  de  C ,  and  that  messengers  had  beou 

dispatched  to  announce  my  entrance  into  the  in- 
accessible domain.  On  my  egress  thence,  the  At- 
torney-Creneral  invited  his  numtrous  friends  to 
dinner,  and  distributed  the  hundred  francs 
among  the  poor. 

GHAFTER  n. 
Tm  BOtKL  DK  LA  TOUB  D'JUQUSB  OOHTimrRD. 

The  saloon  in  which  I  found  myself  certainly 
bad  not  its  equal  in  France.  It  reminded  me  of 
a  valley  I  had  seen  near  Pont-Centino,  in  Italy, 
where  the  bubbling  lava  of  a  volcano  was  sud- 
denly cooled  by  the  breath  of  God,  and  pre- 
served, in  its  sudden  petrifaction,  the  tumultuous 
forms  of  its  liquid  state.  Each  arm-chair  had 
broken  from  its  symmetrical  position,  and  still 
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testified  to  the  vehemence  of  the  one  who  had 
abruptly  quitted  it  in  1788.  This  assemblage  of 
furniture  had  a  language  and  a  voice.  One 
could  fancy  that  he  heard  the  discuasiou  of  the 
news  which  came  from  Paris  to  disturb  the  in- 
dolent repose  of  these  happy  nobles. 

The  arm-chairs  were  saying : 

"  Is  the  news  certain  ?" 

"Yes;  H.  de  GaUifct  has  received  a  letter 
from  M.  de  Saint  Blanchard,  first  gentleman  of 
the  King." 

'^M.  d'Albertas  has  also  received  a  letter 
from  Versailles." 

"  From  whom  ?" 

**  From  M.  de  Grave.  It  announces  positively 
that  an  enormous  deficit  in  the  finances  has  just 
been  discovered.  The  king  has  issued  an  edict 
The  origin  of  the  evil  has  been  found.  There 
are  too  many  public  offices  for  the  payment  of 
the  taxes.  The  royal  edict  reduces  the  number 
of  these  offices.  A  saving  of  seven  miUionB  is 
hoped  from  this  measure." 

*•  A  fine  expedient,  'pon  honor !" 

**  And  you  believe  that  the  deficit  will  be  cov- 
ered?" 

"  The  King  thinks  so." 

"  The  King  may  be  deceived  on  the  sabjectof 
finances."  • 

"  The  letters  of  M.  de  Grave  and  of  the  first 
gentleman  do  not  tell  all." 

**  Ah !" 

'<  There  is  something  else,  then  f " 

"  There  is  another  edict" 

"  Oh,  nothing  can  be  more  certain.  The  edict 
which  convokes  the  States-general." 

"  France  is  saved !" 

"  France  is  lost !" 

<<  It  is  the  accession  of  the  third  estate." 

"It  is  the  downfall  of  the  nobUity." 

"It  is  the  sequel  of  the  English  Revolu- 
tion." 

The  saloon  still  resounded  with  these  cries, 
and  they  formed  a  curious  contrast  to  the  em- 
broideries of  La  Fontaine's  fables  which  decor- 
ated the  overthrown  chairs ;  to  the  groups  of 
rosy-faced  shepherds  offering  flowers  and  lambs 
on  the  coving  of  the  doors ;  and  to  a  clock 
which  had  stood  still  for  fifty-seven  years,  and 
which  represented  the  sly  god  Cupid,  piercing  a 
flock  of  hearts  with  the  points  of  his  arrows. 

On  entering  the  next  room,  the  portress  en- 
forced the  strictest  silence,  commanding  me  even 
to  hold  my  breath.  I  asked  the  reason  of  this 
precaution.    She  answered,  with  a  grave  air : 

"  The  room  you  are  about  to  enter  is  a4Join- 
Ing  the  room  of  Madame  de  C ." 

I  bowed  respectfully,  and  made  a  sign  that  I 


would  check  my  reqtiration  like  a  swimmer  be- 
tween two  waves. 

My  comparison,  too  well  expressed  in  panto- 
mime, nearly  provoked  a  fit  of  laughter  which 
this  time  would  have  been  dangerous.  The 
portress  bit  her  lips  and  repressed  her  merri- 
ment 

This  new  saloon  had  a  calm  physiognomy ; 
the  arm-chairs  showed  no  trace  of  political  agi- 
tation,  yet  there  were  two  drawn  aside  from  the 
rest  as  if  to  talk  apart  by  the  chimney-piece ; 
these  had  a  prudent  and  discreet  aur.  I  specu- 
lated on  these  two  schismatic  chairs ;  doubtless 
two  skillful  and  prudent  men  had  separated 
from  the  mass  at  the  moment  when  the  EtartUng 
news  from  Paris  was  discussed,  and  had  held  the 
following  conversation : 

"  Afifeurs  are  taking  a  bad  turn." 

"  I  think  so." 

"  Revolution  is  at  our  gates." 

"  It  has  entered  within." 

"  The  wisest  man  is  he  who  does  not  meddle 
with  it" 

"  We  will  not  meddle  with  it" 

"  An  opinion  publicly  expressed  often  costs 
dearly." 

"  Costs  Ufe." 

"  There  are  always  some  men  who  note  every- 
thing that  one  says,  and  afterward  — ." 

"  And  afterward  one  is  compnMniscd.'* 

"  Let  us  not  commit  ourselves." 

After  meditating  some  minutes  on  the  politi- 
cal prudence  of  these  two  fauteuils,  I  advanced 
on  tiptoe,  furrowing  the  waves  of  dust,  toward 

the  door  of  the  room  of  Madame  de  C .   The 

portress  was  alarmed  ;  the  laces  of  her  cap  shook 
with  her  agitation,  but  nothing  could  stop  me. 
By  means  of  a  good  light  I  committed  an  indi^ 
cretion ;  I  sounded  the  hidden  mystery  of  this 

unknown  boudoir.   Madame  de  C ,  seated  in 

a  large  fauteuil,  was  reading  with  the  immo> 
bility  of  fixed  attention ;  her  calm  and  noble 
face  did  not  appear  to  have  borrowed  any  traces 
of  irritation  and  melancholy  fh)m  the  past ;  she 
was  the  anchorite  in  the  desert— Saint  Jerome 
in  another  sex,  taking  for  a  Thebaid  the  most 
sumptuous  and  solitary  of  palaces. 

There  was,  truly,  in  the  resolution  of  this 
noble  woman,  a  heroism  which  moved  and  filled 
me  with  astonishment  In  the  flower  of  her 
years,  beautiful,  rich,  and  envied,  she  had  bid 
adieu  to  the  world,  her  family  and  her  friends — 
unwilling  to  see  revolutions  pass  before  her 
eyes,  she  had  remained  in  the  ancient  regime. 
She  had  neither  wished  to  know  the  glories  nor 
the  follies  which  a  nation  like  France  was  about 
to  usher  in  cfi  the  day  in  which  Bhe>woald  laeak 
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her  despoiifim  or  her  liberty — two  bordeius  alike 
iDsaiiportable  to  her. 

Let  118  not  apeak  yet  of  Berioas  things ;  they 
will  come  but  too  soon  I  I  left  this  galoon,  in 
which  my  stay  was  short,  and  crossed  another 
whoso  tapestry  appeared  very  richf  enormous 
pieces  had  been  detached  from  the  walls  by  the 
dampness.  I  then  passed  by  a  large  ecreen  on 
which  I  again  found  the  eternal  fancy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  inevitable  troop  of  shep- 
herds, attended  by  a  few  riieep ;  after  which  I 
entered  a  fine  gallery,  where  my  steps  put  to 
flight  a  company  of  birds,  and  a  squad  of  the 
less  beautiful  beings  who  become  the  bankmpt 
hosts  and  the  ignoble  destroyers  of  every  aban- 
doned mansion. 

I  visited  this  magnificent  domain  \pi  1846,  tiie 
epoch  in  which  the  fever  of  landed  property 
tamed  the  heads  of  the  French,  when  each  oiti- 
sen  of  the  future  republic  wished  to  possess  a 
few  stones  in  a  line  with  the  snn,  when  an  in- 
scription in  the  terrier  was  regarded  as  a  place 
in  Paradise ;  and  I  had  there,  beneath  my  feet, 
above  my  head,  around  me,  an  immense  palace 
built  of  the  Roman  stones  of  Aries,  an  admirar 
ble  work  of  architecture,  all  hidden  beneath  the 
sublime  disdain  of  a  woman ;  and  this  woman 
alone  was  right,  amid  a  world  blinded  fay  the 
naterialiBra  of  the  moment 

She  had  permitted  all  the  interi(»r  decorations 
of  the  palace  to  crumble  into  dust — the  furni- 
ture, pictures,  hangings,  carpets,  wainscoting, 
doors,  painting,  ornaments,  statues,  sculptures 
and  ceUings ;  and,  should  she  live  half  a  cen- 
tury longer,  she  would  let  the  four  walla  of 
her  building  fall  on  her  head,  to  fitly  crown  her 
heroic  resolution.  Many  speculators  had  shout- 
ed offers  of  fabulous  prices  to  the  proprie- 
tress through  the  windows  of  the  palace,  but 
they  had  all  cried  in  the  wilderness.  So  long  as 
flhe  should  Hve,  this  monumental  and  petrified 
protest  would  never  become  a  manufactory,  a 
eptnning-^nill,  or  any  other  serf  in  the  service  of 
industry ;  this  metamorphosis  concerned  the  heirs. 

Checked  in  my  progress  by  a  heap  of  worm- 
eaten  curiositiea,  I  endeavored,  by  an  adroit 
questioning,  to  learn  the  old  waiting-maid's 
opinion  of  her  mistressL  My  diplomacy  was 
foiled  by  her  fidelity.  The  conduct  of  Madame 
de  C —  appeared  perfectly  natural  to  her ;  all  the 
world  did  the  same  thing ;  each  lived  his  own 
life.  This  was  all  that  I  could  gather  fh>m  her. 
But  she  gave  me  some  details  of  the  interior, 
which  gratified  my  curiosity,  among  others  the 
following:  that  she  went  ont  every  morning 
before  day-break  to  buy  provisions  for  Madame 
de  0 and  herself. 


This  confidence  banished  my  conjectures,  for 
I  was  on  the  point  of  believing  them  in  corros- 
pondenoe  with  the  mesaenger-burd  which  brings 
nourishment  daily  to  the  anchorite  in  the  desert 

A  preeentimept  warned  me  that  in  thus  ferret- 
ing in  the  nooks  and  corners  of  this  mansion,  I 
should  make  an  important  discovery ;  chance 
always  holds  a  surprise  in  reserve  for  us  when 
we  attempt  its  acquaintance. 

I  suq>eoted  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  gallery, 
whidi  would  not  permit  itself  to  be  opened,  as 
we  suspect  a  man  who  will  not  reply  to  us.  This 
was  not  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  lock, 
for  all  the  locks  in  the  house  were  gone ;  it  was 
only  necessary  to  force  open  the  door,  which  was 
probably  barred  on  the  inside  by  furniture  or 
fallen  walls.  As  the  general  state  of  the  palace 
did  not  exact  any  especial  carefulness,  and  as  it 
is  permissible  to  break  anything  in  a  ruin,  I 
burst  the  worm-eaten  door,  as  one  bursts  through 
a  paper  hoop  at  the  circus,  and  entered  a  small 
chamber,  lumbered  with  nameless  articles,  which 
an  upholsterer's  eye  could  never  olasK. 

The  window  of  this  chamber,  closed  by  shat- 
tered blinds,  was  decorated  with  swallows' neets. 
On  looking  in  the  gardens,  through  the  disjoint- 
ed pieces,  I  discovered  at  my  left  some  letters 
engraved  upon  the  wall ;  time  had  deepened  the 
lines,  and  thus  given  them  a  sort  of  relief  which 
made  them  legible  at  the  first  glance.  I  read  the 
two  names,  Chenierj  Trudame,  the  one  above  the 
other.  I  read  them  the  second  time  before  leav- 
ing the  little  chamber,  in  order  to  convince  my- 
self of  the  truth  of  my  first  inspection. 

The  portress  remarked  to  me  that  ray  virit 
was  prolonged  to  an  indiscreet  length,  and  tiuit 
she  feared  she  might  be  summoned  by  the  bell 
of  Madame.  I  i^logized  and  followed  her  down 
the  great  staircase,  which  I  was  glad  to  see  in  its 
Babylonian  splendor ;  a  colossal  arch,  which  had 
formerly  been  a  window,  shed  waves  of  light 
upon  its  dusty  steps,  much  to  the  inconvenience 
of  a  colony  of  owls,  niched  in  the  crevices  of 
the  wallsw  A  single  ornament  remained  to  the 
sumptuous  staircase — the  long  chain  which  sup- 
ported the  chandelier.  The  chandelier  itself  had 
disappeared ;  it  had  been  crushed.  The  bril- 
liant star  of  the  festivals,  it  had  been  extin- 
gaised  with  them.  The  chain  alone  remained  to 
tell  of  the  magnificence  of  the  past 

The  good  woman  opened  the  postern  with 
scrupulous  precautions,  telling  me  to  see  whether 
any  person  was  passing  in  the  street  In  gen- 
eral no  one  passes  tlirough  the  streets  of  Aix ; 
they  abhor  passers  as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum. 
I  unhedtatingly  answered  that  there  was  no 
,  danger  of  being  seen. '  I  shook  the  hand^ 
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venerable  ^vuiting-maid,  w'ho  refused  the  piece 
of  gold  I  proffered  her  ;  and  then,  satisfied  with 
my  exploration,  I  trod  the  gi'aas  of  the  Rue  des 
Quatre  Dauphins. 

At  six  o^clock  I  repaired  to  the  house  of  the 
Attorney-General,  where  I  found  a  numerous 
company,  who  forced  me  to  recount  all  the  de- 
tails of  my  visit  to  the  palace  of  Madame  dc 

0 ,  and  even  urged  me  to  write  thenu    At 

that  time  I  had  particular  reasons  against  the 
publicity  of  my  relation  which  do  not  now  exist ; 
but  I  promised  a  few  days  afterward  to  use  my 
visit  to  the  palace  of  Madame  de  G as  a  pro- 
logue to  an  unpublished  history  of  Andr^  Oh^ 
nier  which  had  been  furnished  me  by  a  man 
who  had  seen  the  palace  in  all  its  splendor  in 
1788. 

The  name  of  Gh^nier,  which  I  had  read  on 
the  stone,  had  neither  prenomen  nor  initial  let- 
ters. The  Gonsul-Gcneral  had  four  sons— Mario 
Joseph,  Sauveur,  Andr^  and  Gonstantine.  Yet 
the  name  of  Trudaine  at  the  side  of  Gh6nier  re- 
placed, we  may  say,  that  of  Andre's.  Now,  so- 
liloquized I,  at  what  time  did  Andr^  Gh^nicr 
visit  Aix.  His  earliest  years  had  been  passM 
at  Narbonnc,  and  he  retained  fragrant  memories 
of  this  beautiful  province  and  the  banks  of  the 
Aude ;  probably  the  poet,  before  1789,  wished 
to  see  again  this  country  of  his  love,  and  doubt- 
less stopped  at  Aix. 

Would  he  have  visited  Aix  on  his  return  from 
a  journey  to  Switzerland  which  he  made  with 
Trudaine?  This  is  also  possible.  Andr6  Ch6- 
nier,  born  at  Gonstantinople,  and  preserving  the 
love  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  might  have  made  a  tour  to  the  south  at 
this  epoch.  A  third  possibility  is  also  admissa- 
ble.  Andr6  Ch^nier,  having  embraced  the  career 
of  arms  before  1789,  had  been  sub-Ueutentant  in 
the  regiment  of  Angonmois,  which  was  garri- 
soned in  Strasbourg  and  in  sume  towns  of  the 
south.  He  soon  became  disgusted  with  Hhis  pro- 
fession, quitted  the  sword  for  the  lyre,  and  re- 
turned to  Paris  where  his  destiny  constantly 
called  him.  Quia  vinoare  /atum,  said  an  Andr6 
Gh^nier  of  Rome. 

Au  resUf  it  was  of  little  consequence  at  which 
of  these  epochs  Andr6  Gh^nicr  received  the  hos- 
pitality of  Madame  de  G .    That  he  had  been 

there  was  fully  proved  to  me.  But  in  conversing 
with  a  cotemporary  of  the  olden  time,  one  of 
those  men  who  have  seen  everything,  I  learned 
numerous  details  concerning  the  journey  of 
Andr6  Ch^nicr  to  Aix,  in  Provence,  in  1786  or 
1787.    Without  my  visit  to  the    mansion  of 

Madame  de  G ,  or  even  without  my  dipcovery 

of  the  little  chamber  with  the  two  inscriptions, 


I  should  have  always  been  ignorant  of  this  epl^ 
Bodc  of  the  life  of  the  poet  I  have  made  re> 
searches  at  intervals  during  five  years,  in  Rouen 
and  in  Versailles,  in  order  to  connect  the  history 
of  the  sojourn  at  Aix  with  the  epochs  of  '93 
and  '94,  and,  having  gained  the  needed  light,  I 
have  written  the  whole.  It  is  the  history  of  the 
young  poet  in  the  midst  of  revolutions. 


GBAPTBB  m. 


A  8(BBB  or  TBM  tIMBB  OT  lUB  8A1IB  BOEBL. 

1789  was  about  to  dawn  on  the  horizon  of  the 
East — there  was  a  soiree  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Tour 
d'Algues,  in  Aix.  The  serenity  of  the  golden 
age  hovered  over  the  saloons,  and  imprinted 
itself  in  mellow  reflections  on  the  countenances 
of  the  mep.  and  women.  The  whole  company, 
lulled  by  a  soft  beatitude,  seemed  to  belong  to 
the  characters  of  the  tapestry,  on  which  the 
shepherds  and  shepherdesBes  of  Lignon  were 
smiling,  crook  in  hand. 

God  has  often  given  lessons  to  th^  world,  yet 
the  world  has  always  been  an  inattentive  scholar. 
After  the  half  century  of  universal  peace  which 
the  Emperor  Augustus  gave  to  the  world,  and  In 
the  reign  of  the  divine  Titus,  sumamed  the  Dd- 
Vghi  of  ike  Human  Race,  men  received  a  wither- 
ing lesson  from  on  high,  whose  echo  still  re- 
sounds and  will  last  through  centuries,  without 
reforming  either  the  nation  or  the  kingSL  There 
was  acity  prosperous  above  all  cities ;  a  colony  of 
the  rich  and  the  fortunate ;  bathing  in  a  tepid  sea, 
sleeping  upon  beds  of  ivory  or  beneath  the 
groves  of  their  voluptuous  villas,  crowning  them- 
selves  with  the  roses  of  Paestum,  and  gathering 
the  days  of  life  as  one  gathers  flowers,  to  eigoy 
them  by  exhausting  their  perfumes.  Suddenly 
the  hill  which  had  sheltered  this  happy  people 
became  a  volcano  and  engulfed  them.  Ycsuvios 
swallowed  up  Pompeii,  and  completed  the  leasoQ 
given  a  few  years  before  on  Galvary. 

There  have  always  been  such  devouring  erup- 
tions in  the  physical  and  moral  order  of  Nature. 
Happiness  bears  terror  with  it,  but  men  always 
suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  serenity 
of  the  horizon.  They  sleep,  and  some  Vesuvius 
awaits  their  awaking. 

The  rich  PoUio,  who,  according  to  Ammianos 
Marcellinus,  was  surprised  with  his  thousand 
guests  in  his  marble  villa  by  the  flames  of  the 
volcano,  may  always  be  found,  under  another 
name,  in  every  epoch ;  we  shall  recognize  him 
here. 

The  circle  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Tour  d'Aigues 

were  amusing  themselves  on  this  day  with  all 

the  frivolities  of  the  moment,  when  a  traveler 

was  announced,  a  relative  of  ^  late  M.^Vol- 
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taire ;  this  was  M.  dc  Florian — who,  coming 
from  Languedoc,  paBsed  through  the  city  of  Aix 
OQ  his  way  to  Paris.  He  was  impatiently  ex- 
pected ;  it  was  known  that  he  was  about  to  piib- 
lidi  his  two  romances  of  EaidU  and  Cfalateaj  and 
he  had  promised  to  read  from  them  on  this  even- 
ing. Almost  at  the  eame  moment  tho  Marquis 
d'Albertas  arrived  from  his  chateau  of  Gemenos 
with  the  Abbe  Delille.  The  Hotel  de  la  Tour 
d'Aigucs  had  also  given  hospitality  for  Bome 
days  to  another  traveler,  destined  to  great  dis- 
tinction—the young  Andr^  Ch^nier.  The  even- 
ing promised  to  be  brilliant  The  young  ladies 
of  the  nobility  of  Aix  were  radiant  with  joy  at 
the  idea  of  hearing  the  reading  of  Estelle  before 
their  friends  of  the  Hotel  de  Grave  at  Versailles, 
where  M.  de  Florian  was  expected. 

M.  de  Florian  opened  a  manuscript  which  was 
a  seventh  copy,  and  the  heart  of  the  noble  au- 
dience beat  with  pleasure  when  the  opening  sen- 
tence was  heard :  "  O,  you !  shepherdesses  of  my 
ooontry — you  who,  beneath  a  hat  of  straw,  con- 
ceal charms  of  which  so  many  others  would  be 
vain.''  A  sympathetic  and  enthusiastic  atten- 
tion accompanied  the  reading  of  the  pastoral  of 
Occitania.  Almost  unanimous  applause  burst 
forth  at  the  end,  and  the  Abbe  Delille,  who  did 
not  regard  a  prose  poet  as  a  formidable  rival, 
predicted  a  signal  success  to  the  eclogue  of  H. 
de  Florian. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  pastoral  writer,  '^  if  this 
noble  company  will  permit,  a  young  composer, 
who  comes  from  Italy,  and  who  is  traveling  with 
me,  will  sing  a  romance  from  Estelle,  accompa- 
nying himself  with  the  piano-forte." 

Murmurs  of  satisfaction  spread  through  the 
privileged  saloon.  A  young  man  of  small  stat- 
ure, whose  face  was  lighted  up  by  a  pair  of 
Italian  eyes,  placed  himself  at  the  piano-forte 
and  rang  the  romance : 

"  Ah !  if  there  livefl  In  yonryllla^ 

A  shepherd  that's  charming  and  wise." 

This  was  enchanting,  and  was  rapturously  ap- 
plauded. 

*•  Th'w  young  man  will  gain  distinction,"  said 
M.  d'j  Florian. 

"  His  name  ?"  asked  several  voices. 

"Cherubini." 

*^  What  a  delightful  soiree."  was  the  general 
exclamation. 

M.  d^Albertas  spoke.  "  We  are  about  to  have 
a  new  pleasure,"  said  he.  "  M.  the  Abbe  Delille 
is  going  to  recite  the  verses  which  he  composed 
in  my  chateau  of  Gemenos,  and  which  )xe  designs 
for  his  poem  of  *-  L'Hommc  des  Champs." 

Exclamations  of  joy  followed  this  announce- 
ment   The  poet  arose,  assumed  an  indifferent 


air,  like  a  man  accustomed  to  triumphs,  and  de- 
claimed the  poem,  commencing  as  follows : 

"  0,  smiling  Gemenos  ;  0,  fortunate  vale  I 
With  Tine-branches  crowned  in  the  soft,  spiej  gale 
Belored  by  the  flg,  by  the  oliye  adored, 
The  riches  of  Naturo  upon  thee  are  poured." 

This  morceau  received  the  applause  awarded 
to  all  the  verses  of  the  Abbe  Delille.  M.  d'Al- 
bertas,  an  excellent  gentleman,  and  endowed 
with  much  nobleness  of  heart,  listened  with  proud 
exultation  to  the  stanzas  which  celebrated  his 
Provencal  Tempe.  This  was  his  last  earthly 
pleasure;  he  was  doomed  to  fall  soon  by  the 
dagger  of  an  assassin  in  this  delightful  oasis, 
filled  with  groves  and  cascades,  where  rose  the 
four  towers  of  his  seignorial  chateau  of  Gremenos. 

A  splendid  supper  terminated  this  literary  and 
pastoral  soiree.  As  is  usually  the  case  on  such 
occasions,  the  conversation  among  the  guests 
turned  on  the  prose  and  verse  which  had  just 
been  read. 

M.  Gastellane  gave  a  lively  impulse  to  the 
table  conversation  by  a  reflection  which  appeared 
very  just. 

"  We  have,"  said  ho,  "  at  a  few  leagues  from 
Aix,  a  chateau  that  reminds  me  of  a  thought  and 
a  thinker." 

"  The  chateau  of  Vaurenargues  t"  exclaimed 
several  voices. 

"Yes,  gentlemen.  Vauvenargues  says  that 
letters  r^Uct  aoddy.  The  idea  is  of  incontestable 
truth  and  precision.  The  French  society,  so  agi- 
tated during  the  Fronde  and  our  last  religious 
wars,  is  to-day  in  a  quiet  from  which  it  will 
never  depart,  for  experience  instructs  men. 
yfheX  do  the  authors,  the  musicians,  and  the 
poets?  They  write,  they  compose,  they  ang, 
in  conformity  with  the  tranquil  tastes  of  our  so- 
ciety. France  is  enraptured  with  the  simple  re- 
cital of  the  love  of  two  shepherds.  Our  tastes 
are  so  gentle  that  they  demand  no  other  litera- 
ture, and  our  writers  respond  to  these  happy  ex- 
igencies by  artless  works  and  simple  songs, 
worthy  of  the  age  of  gold." 

"  This  is  very  true,"  said  M.  de  Florian  ;  "  au- 
thors before  composing  consult  the  public,  and 
give  them  only  what  they  demand  ;  one  can  only 
obtain  success  at  this  price.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  a  poet  should  blow  to-day  the  trumpet  of  war, 
or  incite  the  people  to  revolt  against  their  king, 
that  poet  would  not  have  a  single  reader." 

"Not  one,"  said  several  guests  and  some 
statesmen  of  1788. 

"Therefore,"  continued  M.  do  Florian,  "I 
shall  say  with  M.  Rousseau,  of  Geneva,  and  with 
much  more  felicity,  *■  I  have  seen  the  tastes  of  my 
age,^  and  I  write  pastorals." 
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"Very  good  I  very  good!  M.  de  Florian," 
cried  the  gaeeta 

M.  de  Florian  continued : 

<*  All  the  abuses  so  forcibly  pointed  out  by  my 
glorious  relative,  M.  Voltaire,  have  disappeared. 
The  war  of  the  encyclopedists  has  done  its  work. 
The  clear  sky  comes  after  the  tempest  If  M. 
de  Voltaire,  who  died  nine  years  ago,  now  held 
ihe  pen,  he  would  write  charming  pastorals  of 
the  ehepherdegses  of  the  Lake  of  Femey." 

"It  is  incontestable,"  cried  the  noble  au- 
dience, "  and  M.  Rousseau,  of  Greneva,  too." 

"And  he  too,"  pursued  M.  de  Florian,  "M. 
Rousseau,  observe,  had  always  a  certain  penchant 
for  the  pastoral  style.  He  wrote  an  infinity  of 
eclogues  without  knowing  it.  What  would  he 
not  do  to-day  in  this  style,  if  he  should  see  the 
kingdom  asking  pastorals  of  him  instead  of  the 
Oontrat  Social  f' 

"  It  is  evident,"  said  M.  Delille, "  that  M.  Rous- 
seau, of  Geneva,  would  be  now  in  the  sheepfold 
with  us,  au  rate;  in  my  opinion  he  has  written 
nothing  better  than  his  Deoin  du  ViUage," 

"  Oapo  cTOperaj^^  remarked  the  young  Gheru- 
binii. 

"  Yes ;  a  master-piece,"  said  M.  de  Florian, 
"  and  the  French  music  will  never  advance  be- 
yond it" 

The  discussion,  growing  warmer,  soon  entered 
upon  other  topics  in  which  we  shall  not  follow 
it ;  it  suffices  to  have  sketched  a  comer  of  the 
historical  tableau  in  which  the  French  society 
slept  with  such  careless  happiness  on  the  thresh- 
old of  '89.  The  guests  filled  the  hall  with  their 
voices,  so  that  it  would  have  been  difBcult  to 
have  heard  an  isolated  conversation  carried  on 
at  the  head  of  the  table  by  a  young  woman  and 
a  poet,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  general  de- 
bate. 

"  Yes,  Madame,"  said  the  poet  in  reply  to  one 
of  the  trifling  questions  which  form  the  pretext 
for  the  opening  of  a  conversation,  "  Yes,  I  like 
the  part  of  listener." 

"  Notwithstanding,  Monsieur,  you,  too,  are  a 
poet  ?"  asked  the  young  woman. 

"  Poet,  Madame,  I  do  not  really  know — ^I  doubt 
it  I  was  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Angou- 
moi»— and  now  I  am  so  no  longer.  I  was,  per- 
haps, also  a  poet  yesterday,  and  to-day — " 

"  To-day,  Monsieur,  you  have  sunk  the  sub- 
lieutenancy  in  poesy.  You  do  not  retain  your 
employ,  then?" 

"  Madame.  I  am  making  a  trial  of  life." 

"  You  were  bom  in  an  inspired  country— at 
Constantinople—" 

"  Madame,  this  inspired  country  has  not  made 
a  poet  of  a  single  Turk." 


"Constantinople  doubtless  awaits  the  four 
sons  of  M.  the  Consul-General  Ch^nier." 

"I  thank  you  in  behalf  of  my  brothers, 
Madame." 

"Will  you  permit  me  an  indiscretion,  M.  Ch^ 
nier?" 

"  Ah,  Madame,  youth,  grace  and  beauty  have 
no  need  to  ask  permission." 

"  I  regarded  you  attentively  when  M.  de  Flo- 
rian read  his  Estelle,  and  when  M.  the  Abbe  De- 
lille recited  his  verses,  and  your  countenance 
did  not  reflect  the  light  of  the  general  enthuri- 
asm." 

"  Madame,  my  raptures  are  always  internal. 
M.  de  Florian  and  M.  the  Abbe  Delille  are  two 
authors  of  great  merit  In  France  one  never 
succeeds  without  much  talent ;  tiiey  have  suc- 
ceeded." 

"  It  appears.  Monsieur,  that  I  am  very  un- 
skillful in  my  questions," 

"  It  is  rather  I,  Madame,  who  have  lost  the 
habit  of  answering  them  since  my  departu|« 
from  my  regiment" 

"  Let  us  see ;  I  will  be  more  explicit  this 
time.  Monsieur.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
Eodle  of  M.  de  Florian  ?" 

"  It  is  an  elegant  translation  of  many  of  our 
tapestries.  The  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  are 
everything  you  could  widi — except  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses." 

"  You  appear,  Monsieur,  soon  to  have  regained 
the  habit  of  answering.  It  is  said  that  you  are 
about  to  enter  agun  into  the  Royal  Angou- 
mois." 

"  Oh,  I  have  served  the  State  six  months  al- 
ready, Madame,  and  that  is  half  a  year  too  long. 
Tis  not  my  vocation." 

"  I  wish  also,  Monsier  Ch^nier,  to  know  your 
opinion  of  the  verses  which  M.  the  Abbe  Delille 
has  so  well  recited  to  us.^' 

"  Traly,  Madame,  he  recites  admirably." 

"  Yes,  but  your  real  opinion." 

"Ah,  yes!  Well,  these  verses  are  written 
with  great  ease ;  but  I  confess  to  you  that  I  do 
not  much  like  verses  in  this  style : 

'Beloved  by  tho  flg,  hy  the  olive  adored.' 
It  is  not  thus,  I  think,  that  a  poet  should  paint 
the  admirable  Thessalian  valley  of  Gremenos.  To 
all  these  easy  verses,  elegant  but  expressionless, 
I  shall  always  prefer  a  quatrain  that  w^as  recited 
to  me  yesterday  by  an  advocate  of  Parliament 
This  was  composed  by  your  countryman,  M.  do 
Valbelle,  the  successful  suitor  of  Mademoiselle 
Clairon,  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise.  One  even- 
ing as  they  were  walking  in  the  park  of  Trou  vcs. 
Mademoiselle  Clairon  regarded  a  star  with  wist- 
ful eyes,  whereupon  M.  de  Valbelle  improvised 
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tUs  qnatrain,  which  is  worth  a  coDstellation  in 
my  opinion : 

*  When  beneath  tb j  oloudlesfi  light, 
Lore's  sweet  hour  chimes  to  woo  me, 
Covet  not  this  star,  0  night  1 
For  I  cannot  yield  it  to  theo.> " 

Andr6  Gh^nier  recited  this  verse  with  mnch 
feeling,  and  liis  eyes,  which  borrowed  their  lim- 
pid aznre  from  his  natal  Bosphoms,  beamed 
ihmi  beneath  a  lofty  forehead,  snggestive  of  his 
fitnre  destiny. 

The  yonng  woman  regarded  the  poet  fixedly, 
■Dd  two  mysterious  tears — two  pearly  drops  of 
nndefinable  sadness— rolled  down  her  beautii\il 
oheeks.  Gh^nicr  thought  of  the  poetic  love  of 
IL  de  Yalbelle  and  Mademoiselle  Clairon. 

"Have  you  ever  reflected,"  said  she,  again 
mriling,  '*  that  it  needs  but  a  trifle  to  make  one 
sad  after  a  gay  supper  ?" 

"Oh I  this  is  not  the  case  with  every  one, 
Kadam.  Gaiety  is  usually  excited  by  artificial 
means ;  it  turns  every  head,  even  those  most  in- 
dUpoeed  to  it,  and  it  is  then  that  it  saddens  a 
philosophic  comer  of  the  table  where  one  is  a 
lookei>on." 

"It  is  probably  the  memory  of  M.  de  Val- 
bello  which  has  thus  suddenly  moved  me.  He 
was  a  friend  of  my  family,  a  charming  man." 

"  Madame,  I  am  vexed  at  having  entertained. 
Uie  absurd  Egyptian  idea  of  introducing  a  coffin 
into  this  festal  hall." 

"It  is  an  admirable  idea,  Monsieur;  the 
Sgyptians  were  right  Ohl  it  is  not  the  name 
of  Yalbelle  that  saddens  my  soul— I  accuse  you 
Qigustly.  A  cloud  of  blood  seems  to  pass  before 
my  ^es.    I  am  very  pale — ^is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  You  say  this  in  jest,  Madame ;  so  I  am  not 
alarmed.  You  have  a  glowing  color.  There  is 
a  mirror  which  has  no  interest  in  deceiving  you, 
by  which  to  reassure  yourself.  Do  not  trust  me, 
but  believe  in  it" 

The  young  woman  rose  slowly  and  stood  near 
the  mirror;  then,  returning  to  her  place,  she 
said  calmly : 

"  I  am  really  very  pale ;  you  know  how  to 
deceive  gallantly.  Monsieur  Ch^nier." 

"  Madame — " 

"  Oh,  we  have  there  a  Yenetian  judge  who  has 
reversed  your  judgment." 

She  ceased  to  smile,  and  said  musingly  : 

"  We  have  always  had  sinister  forebodings  in 
oar  military  fiunilie&  When  my  uncle  was 
killed  in  the  Belle  Poulc,  commanded  by  M.  de 
La  Clochetterie,  my  mother  at  the  moment  of 
his  death  grew  pale  before  her  mirror.  My  hus- 
band is  on  the  sea  with  his  vessel  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  he  now  encounters  some  great  danger,  as 
you  will  see,  Monsieur  Ch^ier ;  mark  the  date 


of  this  day.  The  Grauls  of  the  Rhone  possess 
now,  as  well  as  formerly,  the  gift  of  presenti- 
ment" 

Andr^  Ch^nier  regarded  the  young  woman 
with  a  strange  feeling.  The  guests  were  retire 
ing,  the  bearers  of  the  chairs  filled  the  vestibule, 
the  torch-bearers  lighted  the  streets,  adieus  were 
exchanged,  promises  of  a  rc-union  given,  and 
congratulations  offered  on  the  beauty  of  the 
evening.  Andr6  Oh^nier  still  followed  the  young 
woman  with  his  eyes,  observing  no  one  else  in 
this  brilliant  company.  At  that  moment  M.  de 
Gastellane  accosted  him,  saying : 

"  Shall  we  not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
again  among  us?" 

"  Alas,  no,"  answered  the  poet,  "  I  leave  in 
two  days  for  Paris,  where  my  father  awaits  mo 
at  Rue  de  Clery,  No.  97." 

"  You  had  a  charming  neighbor  at  the  table." 

"  Oh,  delightful  I  I  have  not  had  the  boldnem 
to  ask  her  name." 

"  It  was  the  Countess  Marguerite  de  C — ." 

"Ah!  the  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  royal 
navy  ?" 

"Her  husband  commands  the  king's  ship 
VJ^I)ervierf  now  gone  on  a  mission  to  SenegaL" 

Andr^  made  a  sign  of  indifference,  and,  salu- 
ting his  interlocutor,  followed  a  servant  up  the 
great  stair-case  of  the  hoteL 
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According  to  his  old  custom,  Spring  was 
clothing  anew  the  magnificent  trees  of  the  forest 
of  Satory,  near  Yersailles ;  the  wild  flowers,  the 
verdant  lawns,  and  the  fragrant  thickets  were 
awakening  with  the  first  dawn  of  April,  and  men 
were  again  luxuriating  in  the  fresh  splendor  of 
Nature. 

It  was  the  Spring  of  '93.  Two  men,  dressed 
with  extreme  simplicity,  were  seated,  a  little 
aside  from  the  beaten  track,  in  the  forest  of  Sa^ 
tory.  The  eldest  seemed  about  forty-five  yeam 
of  age ;  his  face,  which  was  mild  and  intellectu- 
al, was  clouded  with  melancholy  ;  his  compan- 
ion was  a  young  man  of  thirty  years,  of  medi- 
um stature,  with  flowing  black  hair,  a  high  fore- 
head,.eyes  of  a  violet-blue,  and  strongly  marked 
features.  These  were  two  illuRtrioua  poets ;  the 
first  was  Roucher,  the  last,  Andr6  Ch^nier. 

Andr6  Chanter  opened  a  letter  which  appeared 
very  long,  judging  from  the  size  of  the  envelope, 
and  said  to  his  friend : 

"  See  a  letter  which  has  just  been  toonght  to 

me ;  not  by  the  postman,  but  by  a  mysterions 

messenger.    No  one  pasees  in  this  desert  place". 

The  retreat  is  secure.    In  those  times  Qneshould 
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neither  neglect  friendly  counsels  nor  anonymous 
warnings.    Read ;  there  is  no  signature  *'' 

THE  LETTER. 

**  Among  all  the  men  who  have  been  agitating 
in  France  since  1789,  not  one  has  found  time  to 
cast  a  glance  toward  himself.  Each  has  passed 
his  time  in  regarding  the  others,  yet  through  the 
bloody  mist  of  the  last  four  years^  civil  war,  no 
one  has  clearly  distinguished  the  features  of  his 
neighbor.  People  have  come  into  collision ;  the 
strong  have  overthrown  the  weak.  No  person 
knows  himself.  The  general  fever  has  been  so 
burning,  that  every  nature,  every  vocation, 
every  instinct,  has  been  displaced,  so  that  those 
who  were  born  to  live  patriarchally  in  the  bo- 
soms of  their  families,  have  placed  theii*  hand 
on  the  ax  and  appeared  to  us  in  sinister  aureo- 
las, clothed  in  the  livery  of  the  headsman,  while 
others  who  had  at  heart  the  energetic  tempera- 
ment of  the  passions,  have  been  dismayed  at  the 
actions  of  the  first,  and  live  now  in  retirement, 
tranquil  and  obscure.  Your  favorite  author, 
Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  speaks  of  a  terrestrial 
cataclysm  that  overturned  the  zones  and  placed 
the  regions  of  the  pole  at  the  equator.  This 
theory,  borrowed  from  the  physical,  is  also  ap- 
plicable to  the  moral  order.  Blood  has  risen  to 
the  neck  of  France.  There  is  violent  perturba- 
tion in  every  zone  of  the  social  world. 

"  Search  the  most  secret  recesses  of  your  soul, 
Andr6  Ch^nier  I  seize,  in  its  flight,  in  our  external 
gloom,  one  of  those  lightning  flashes  which  God 
sends  in  the  darkest  night,  and  then  dare  confess 
to  yourself  that  you  wer6  bom  to  live  as  you  have 
lived  during  the  last  four  years !  Constantinople 
was  your  cradle,  a  Grecian  woman  was  your 
mother,  the  language  of  the  poets  was  your  first 
prattle,  the  Oriental  sun  was  your  first  friend,  the 
sea  was  your  first  miptrcss.  Since  then  you  have 
traversed  the  Archipelago,  like  your  ancestor,  Ho- 
mer ;  you  have  reached  Europe  with  a  boundless 
store  of  poesy,  of  melodious  notes,  and  of  love, 
and  what  have  you  done  with  the  treasures 
which  God  only  lets  fall,  in  these  human  wastes, 
on  the  head  of  his  chosen  ones?  You  have 
adopted  the  jargon  of  others  instead  of  impairing 
your  o>vn  language  upon  them ;  you  have  writ- 
ten common-place  immphleis ;  you  have  engaged 
in  polemics  with  Brissot  and  Gollot  d'Herbois  ; 
yon  have  written  prose  satires  against  Pierre 
Manuel,  Attorney-General  of  the  Commune  of 
Paris ;  you  have  mixed  with  ideologists,  and  the 
heart  of  your  aged  father  has  been  filled  with 
grief  when  the  Parisian  gazettes  have  resounded 
with  your  unhappy  quarrels  with  your  brother, 
Marie-Joseph.  To  what  lengths  does  the  irresist- 
ible current  of  political   passions   hurry  the 


noblest  souls!  In  the  name  of  the  republican 
principle  of  fraternity  you  have  torn  yourselves 
asunder— Marie^oseph  and  yourself.  You  have 
given  the  world  the  sad  problem  to  resolve — 
which  of  the  two  shall  be  the  Cain  ?  You,  poets 
both !  You  have  never  recalled  the  time  when 
your  mother  clasped  you  to  her  bosom  beneath 
the  groves  of  the  Bosphorous.  Your  eyes  have 
not  been  once  turned  toward  her  honored  tombi 
You  have  forgotten  your  mother  for  Collot 
d'Herbois  and  Cabanis.  Oh,  how  noble  and  glo- 
rious are  the  politics  which  urge  on  two  poets  to 
this  fratricidal  fraternity  I" 

Andr£  Ch6nier  suspended  the  reading  of  the 
letter,  and  said,  in  an  agitated  voice,  to  Roucher : 

"  I  am  anxious  to  know  who  could  write  thus 
to  me.  Have  you  any  name  to  put  at  the  bot- 
tom of  such  an  epistle  7'^ 

"  I  have  been  trying  to  find  one  while  listen- 
ing," answered  Roucher ;  *'  is  it  not  a  letter  of 
de  Pange  ?*' 

"  Oh,  de  Pange  would  not  waste  his  time  in 
writing  to  me  ;  he  would  speak." 

"May  it  not  be  one  of  the  brothers  Tm- 
daine  t" 

"No,  for  the  same  reason.  Yet  this  most 
come  from  a  man  who  takes  a  lively  interest  in 
me,  for  at  this  moment  each  one  is  enshrined  in 
egotism  ;  personal  interests  absorb  the  individ- 
ual and  make  him  forget  his  neighbor." 

"  On  further  reflection,"  said  Roucher,  after  a 
pause,  "  I  am  convinced  that  none  but  a  woman 
could  have  written  this  letter.  Men  never  take 
this  view  of  political  questions.  All,  through 
their  parties,  have  inflexible  theories,  and  not 
one  compounds  with  the  calm  authorities  who 
speak  in  the  name  of  philosophy  and  humanity. 
A  man  of  our  timefb  would  not  dare  to  write 
these  things ;  he  would  be  too  much  afraid  of 
the  hackneyed  response  which  answers  nothing 
and  yet  replies  to  everything — *  You,  who  speak 
thus,  know  notiiing  of  politics.  There  are 
weighty  reasons  of  patriotism  and  the  public 
safety  which  overshadow  all  these  petty,  private 
considerations.  One  must  be  a  citizen  first  of 
all.' " 

"  Yes,  I  belicTc  you  are  right,  Roucher — it  is 
a  woman.  Probably  a  woman  whom  I  do  not 
know,  and  who  interests  herself  in  my  destiny. 
It  is  true,  men  and  women  never  understand 
each  other  in  politics.  We  speak  with  the  head 
and  they  with  the  heart  Let  us  finish  the 
letter :" 

"  Andr^  Ch^nier,  you  hare  mistaken  your  avo- 
cation ;  at  your  debut  in  life  you  mistook  the 
ardor  of  noble  instincts  for  the  passion  for  arms, 
and  you  embraced  the  military  career.  Disgnst 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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BOOH  followed  ;  you  perceived  that  the  trade  of 
the  8oldier  was  not  your  own,  andyoa  became  a 
traveler.  When  the  Revolution  burst  forth, 
yon  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  generous  thoughts 
and  became  a  publicist  One  day,  in  the  shades 
of  Pasey,  the  Greek  muse,  your  mother,  urged 
yon  to  the  calm  leisure  and  the  priesthood  of 
poesy  ;  she  brought  you  the  seven-stringed  lyre, 
and  your  hand  was  extended  to  seize  it,  when 
Cabanis  entered  and  offered  you  a  pen,  and  you 
wrote,  instead  of  the  expected  poem,  a  pamphlet 
entitled:  *  Oouruda  to  the  French  people  conceminff 
ihar  real  enamesJ  Another  day,  in  the  forest  of 
Auteuil,  yon  had  flowers  in  your  hand,  a  soft 
turf  beneath  your  feet,  the  songs  of  birds  above 
your  head,  and  all  the  grace  of  an  April  morn 
•round  yon ;  your  lips  were  already  murmuring 
▼erses  In  the  Ionic  style,  when  your  friend  Grarat 
entered,  and  induced  you  to  publish  your  famous 
'  Nmber  7%trteen,'  of  the  *  Jmmal  of  the  Society 
qf  1789.'  At  that  moment  your  muse  folded  her 
wings,  yon  were  appointed  chief  editor  of  the 
0a2dU  <^  PariSy  and  Homer  wrote  the  Iliad  of 
the  Club  of  Jacobins. 

**  I  understand  your  justification  here,  and, 
honorable  as  it  may  be,  I  will  not  admit  it: 
'  Yes,'  you  will  say,  *  he  who,  in  the  convulsions 
of  his  country,  holds  in  his  hand  the  weapon  of 
the  pen,  should  combat  for  the  great  principles 
of  order  and  humanity,  though  he  should  perish 
In  the  lists  of  Ihe  citizens  I'  This  is  true  for 
many,  but  you,  Andr^  Ch^nier,  have  nothing  to 
hope  on  this  field,  which  is  not  the  Olympic 
arena.  It  is  useless  for  you  to  attempt  to  rule 
over  the  writers  who  oppose  you ;  they  have 
reason  witii  which  to  com))at  you,  and  they  will 
overpower  you ;  a  dogmatic  author,  dry,  pedan- 
tic, cold,  sober,  and  curbed  by  impotence;  will 
conquer  you  in  this  strife  ;  it  will  be  said  of  him, 
that  he  is  serious  and  profound ;  of  you,  that  you 
•re  superficial  and  poetic.  You  will  succumb 
withoiit  profit  to  your  cause  or  glory  to  your 


"The  hand  that  writes  these  lines  haa  never 
clasped  yours,  Andr£  Ch^nicr,  but  the  heart  that 
guides  this  hand  has  counted  iVom  afar  every 
palsation  of  your  heart,  and  a  prophetic  voice 
eries  from  these  cold  pages  which  you  are  now 
reading,  and  commands  you  to  lay  down  the 
oestus  of  the  athlete  and  talce  up  the  lyre  of  the 
poet,  to  return  to  the  path  of  your  only  true 
vocation.  Providence,  when  wishing  to  save 
its  elect,  sometimes  uses  an  unworthy  hand  to 
vrite  its  warnings ;  perhaps  it  has  chosen  mine 
today  ;  do  not,  therefore,  despisp  that  which  ap- 
pears to  ascend  from  beneath,  for,  if  I  may  be- 
lieve a  presentiment,  It  descends  from  on  high.'' 

Vol.  IV— U. 


**  It  is  impoesible  to  doubt  it,'^  ejaculated 
Andr6  Ch^nier^  **  it  was  a  woman  who  sent 
this  letter ;  look,  too,  at  the  handwriting,  it  has  a 
sex;  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  punctua- 
tion, the  lines  descend  fr(mi  right  to  left— it  is  a 
woman." 

"  And  very  probably,"  said  Rouchcr,  "  she 
resides  in  Versailles." 

'^  Doubtless ;  and  yet  I  believe  that  no  one 
knows  that  I  hare  chosen  this  retreat." 

"No  one  except  this  woman,"  suggested 
Roncher. 

"  Very  true,  since  she  has  written  to  me,  and 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  door  of  my  house." 

"  And  she  wishes  to  remain  unknown,"  said 
Roucher,  "  aa  she  requests  no  answer  and  gives 
no  address." 

Andr4  Ch^nicr  mnaeda  few  moments  and  then 
exclaimed : 

''  Oh,  I  diaU  find  her,  I  shaU  find  her,  I  am 
certain  of  it" 

"  I  doubt  it,"  replied  Roncher. 

"  You  will  see,  my  friend." 

'^Andr^,  if  we  lived  in  ordinary  times  the 
thing  would  be  easy,  but  we  are  not  too  free  in 
our  own  movements,  and  when  one  fears  to  be 
discovered  himself,  he  does  not  think  of  discov- 
ering others." 

'*  I  have  anticipated  your  objection  in  my  de- 
sign ;  it  is  remedied.  I  shall  find  this  woman 
without  quitting  my  house." 

A  smile,  resembling  all  the  smiles  of  thit 
epoch,  passed  over  the  face  of  the  poet  Roucher. 
He  said : 

"  My  friend,  you  have  made  many  remarks  on 
the  handwriting  of  this  letter,  and  many  coigeo- 
tures  on  the  supposed  author.  Now  I  wish  to 
know  what  you  think  of  the  lessons  and  warn- 
ings of  the  unknown  man  or  woman." 

"  Oh,  of  the  unknown  woman/'  sidd  Gh&der, 
musingly. 

''Well,  be  it  so;  of  the  unknown  woman« 
since  the  sex  is  admitted.  Well,  what  do  you 
tWnkofit?" 

<<  But,  my  friend,  if  I  do  not  thhik  her  wholly 
in  the  right,  may  I  not  be  anxious  to  know  her  ? 
None  but  a  superior  woman  could  thmk  and 
write  thus.  I  believe  her  to  be  young—very 
young.  In  our  times  an  old  woman  abuts  her- 
self up  in  her  house  and  does  not  mingle  in  out- 
side afihira    She  must  be  young—-." 

"Yet,"  interrupted  Roucher,;* this  letter  in- 
dicates some  experience." 

''  Ah,  mon  Dieu !  these  last  four  years  have 
given  experience  to  children  I  In  this  respeoi 
the  whole  world  is  old." 

<*  Good,"  said  Roncher,  smilmg, "  we  have  jid- 
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nutted  that  she  is  a  womao,  and  young ;  shall 
we  also  admit  that  she  is  beautiful?" 

"It  is  incontestable,  she  is  beautiful!  The 
thoughts  inclosed  in  this  letter  are  of  the  nature 
of  those  reflected  on  the  face  and  in  the  eyes ; 
the  soul  shines  forth  in  every  line  of  this  un- 
known countenaooe;  in  reading  her  letter  I 
seem  to  see  her." 

<<Ch6Qier,^^  said  Ronoher,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  is 
a  long  time  since  such  an  adventure  has  crossed 
onr  patiL" 

"  Yes,  my  friend ;  and  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
revolutions.  There  are  many  men  who  can  only 
live  in  the  agitation  of  the  street  or  the  Senate, 
and  who  die  if  this  excitement  fails  them.  These 
men  violen^y  hurry  us  along  with  them,  wo  who 
know  how  to  live  with  the  smallest  thing  in 
natiffe>~a  ray  of  light  or  a  star,  the  shade  of  a 
tree  or  the  perfume  of  a  flower.  If  we  should 
ask  these  men  to  come  with  us  to  read  vcrpcs, 
observe  Nature,  and  talk  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
soul  and  the  pleasures  of  life,  how  they  would 
crush  us  beneath  the  wei^t  of  their  scornful  re- 
ftiflaL  Yet  we  go  to  them,  imbeciles  that  we 
arel  And  you,  my  poor  friend  Boucher,  you 
who  know  so  well  how  to  make  yourself  a  whole 
day  of  happiness  from  a  dozen  verses  on  Spring, 
you  alFO  yield  to  the  common  impulse,  and  min- 
gle with  a  foreign  world  that  does  not  speak 
your  language,  tiiat  does  not  pOBsess  your  tastes, 
your  manners,  your  customs,  your  religion,  and 
your  love !" 

*- Ah,  it  must  be  so,''  said  Boucher,  naively, 
**  since  these  men  will  not  come  with  me  to  com- 
pose ten  verses  on  Spring,  I  must  go  to  them  to 
write  twelve  pages  on  the  Rights  of  Man." 

"Yes,  Boucher,  such  is  human  logic  I  We 
ofe  obliged  to  amuse  the  ennui  of  these  men  ; 
we  who  need  no  one  in  order  to  be  happy  with 
our  innocent  poetical  fancies !  But  we  have  sao- 
rificed  enough  to  their  trifling  pleasures,  let  us 
now  live  a  little  for  ourselves." 

The  two  poets  had  now  finished  their  prome- 
nade, and  entered  a  small  isolated  cottage,  almost 
hidden  by  large  trees  which  seemed  to  have  been 
detached  from  the  forest  to  form  an  asylum  for 
outlaws.  An  old  woman  opened  the  door,  of 
whom  Andr6  a^ccd  the  usual  question : 

"  Any  news  ?" 

"  None,"  was  the  reply. 

"Perchance,"  said  Roucher,  "you  already 
expect  news  of  the  young  and  beautiful  woman 
who  has  written  to  you." 

"Boucher,"  replied Gh^oier, smilingly,  "your 
raillery  is  always  ohanning,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
think  that  I  shall  not  enjoy  it  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow,  Andr^  I"    What !  will  the  mys- 


terious corref^ndent  throw  off  her  mask  in  so 
short  a  time?" 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  If  we  have  another  day  of 
this  fine  Spring  weather. 

[To  be  oontintted.] 


THE  QLORIE8  OF  THE  HEAVENS. 

Much  as  we  are  indebted  to  our  observatories 
for  elevating  our  conceptions  of  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies, they  present  even  to  the  unaided  sight  scenes 
of  glory  which  words  are  too  ffeeble  to  describe. 
I  had  occasion,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  take  the 
early  train  from  Providence  to  Boston,  and  for 
this  purpose  arose  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Everything  around  was  \^Tapt  in  darkness  and 
hushed  in  silence,  broken  only  by  what  seemed 
at  that  hour  the  unearthly  clank  and  ru^  of  the 
train.  It  was  a  mild,  serene,  midsummer's  night ; 
the  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  the  winds  were 
whist  The  moon,  then  in  the  last  quarter,  had 
just  risen,  and  the  stars  shone  with  a  spectral 
luBter  but  little  affected  by  her  presence.  Jmrf- 
ter,  two  hours  high,  was  the  herald  of  the  day  j 
the  Pleiades,  just  above  the  horizon,  shed  their 
sweet  influence  in  the  east ;  Lyra  sparkled  near 
the  zenith ;  Andromeda  vailed  her  newly-dis- 
covered glories  from  the  naked  eye  in  the  south ; 
the  steady  pointers  far  beneath  the  pole  looked 
meekly  up  from  the  depths  of  the  north  to  their 
sovereign. 

Such  was  the  glorious  spectacle  as  I  entered 
the  train.  As  we  proceeded  the  timid  approach 
of  twilight  became  more  perceptible ;  the  intense 
blue  of  the  sky  began  to  soften ;  the  smaller 
stars,  like  little  children,  went  first  to  rest ;  the 
sister-beams  of  the  Pleiades  soon  melted  to- 
gether ;  bat  the  bright  constellations  of  the  west 
and  north  remained  unchanged.  Steadily  the 
wondrous  transfiguration  went  on.  Ilands  of  an- 
gels hidden  from  mortal  eyes  lifted  the  ficenery 
of  the  heavens ;  the  glories  of  night  dissolved 
into  the  glories  of  the  dawn.  The  blue  sky  now 
turned  more  softly  gray ;  the  great  watch-stars 
shut  up  their  holy  eyes ;  the  ea^t  began  to  kin- 
dle. Faint  streaks  of  purple  soon  blush(d  along 
the  sky  ;  the  whole  celestial  conclave  was  filled 
with  the  inflowing  tides  of  the  morning  light, 
which  came  pouring  down  from  above  in  one 
great  ocean  of  radiance ;  till  at  length,  as  we 
reached  the  Blue  Hills,  a  flash  of  purple  fin* 
blazed  out  from  above  the  horizon,  and  turned 
the  dewy  tear-drops  of  flower  and  leaf  into  ru- 
bies and  diamonds.  In  a  few  seconds  the  evei^ 
lasting  gates  of  the  rooming  were  thrown  wide 
open,  and  the  loW  of  day,  arrayed  in  glories  too 
severe  for  the  gaze  of  man,  began  his  state. 

[Edward  Bv«r^£ 
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THE    COMMODORES   SON; 
OB,  THE   FORTUNES  OF  THE   MACFANB8. 

A  Stonf  qf  Bodtm  and  qf  iM  Ikua  JRevdhUiim  <f  1886. 

CHAPTER  X. 
A  JOBCH  ASl>  AX  TXHUS  nOBT. 

DocqulBs  MacfanE)  Donald  Sheafe,  and  their 
aasociates,  were  at  Goparo  when  we  last  eaw 
ihem,  and  preparing  to  march  for  the  Mission 
Refugio,  a  day's  Journey  up  the  Mission  River. 
Their  military  life  was  now  just  commencing— the 
privations  and  hazards  of  it  were  as  yet  entirely 
unknown  to  the  company.  With  the  buoyancy 
and  enthusiasm  very  common  to  those  who  have 
never  met  a  real  difficulty,  they  determined  to 
finish  their  journey  before  allowing  themselves 
to  pause  and  refresh  either  themselves  or  the 
few  horses  and  mules  that  carried  their  arms  and 
baggage.  They  were  ready,  and  even  anxious, 
to  meet,  in  hostile  array,  all  the  enemies  that 
could  possibly  be  brought  to  face  them,  not 
doubting  that  they  could  easily  put  to  flight  all 
the  demons  of  famine,  thirst  and  nakedness,  and 
drive  to  oonfuaon  and  despair  even  Santa  Anna 
and  his  Mexican  host,  of  whose  martial  prowess 
and  overwhelming  force  they  had  lately  heard 
glowing  accounta. 

In  the  night  before  thdr  departure  fhey  had 
oarefolly  cached  all  their  valuables  which  were 
too  troublesome  to  remove,  and  too  little  de- 
manded in  the  Mexican  market  to  warrant  their 
sale  for  what  they  would  bring.  At  the  mom- 
mg  drum-beat  they  lighted  their  little  camp-fires, 
brought  their  water,  pounded,  each  man,  his 
little  handful  of  roasted  coffee,  boiled  it  in  his 
tin  cup ;  roasted,  upon  a  stick  stuck  perpendicu- 
larly into  the  ground,  his  ragged,  barbarian 
chunk  of  bloody  beef ;  and  then,  with  the  trop- 
ical sun  glaring  hotly  upon  them,  even  though 
it  was  mid-Winter,  packed  their  mules  and 
horses,  and  commenced  their  joyous  march,  to 
the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle,  played  by  a  volun- 
teer piper  of  the  company. 

In  a  few  hours  they  arrived  at  the  banks  of 
one  of  those  small  creeks  common  in  prairie 
countries,  which  to-day  are  dry  and  to-morrow 
rushing,  like  a  mill-race,  between  steep  and  nar- 
row banks.  They  expected  to  ford  it  without 
diiBcnlty,  but  found  at  least  ten  feet  of  foaming 
water,  which  they  might  swim  indeed,  if  they 
had  been  sure  of  being  able  to  find  a  landing 
place  on  the  other  side.  As  it  was,  they  had  no 
other  resource  but  to  follow  up  the  stream  till 
ttiey  reached  a  fording  place  or  found  its  head. 
Rapidly  they  marched  tiU  sundown,  finding  no 
ford,  bat,  instead  thereof,  a  natural  bridge, 
formed  by  the  falling  of  an  immense  cotton- 
wood  Bcrofls  the  stream.    Yet,  as  the  passage  of 


the  bridge  would  require  much  time  and  labor, 
the  Captain  ordered  a  halt  fat  the  night.  In  a 
beautiful  grove  of  live  oak,  which  flourished  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream,  from  whose  green 
branches  the  gray  moss  fell  gracefdlly  into  the 
water.  Scarcely  had  liiey  relieved  themseWet 
of  their  knapsacks  and  unpacked  their  horses 
and  mules,  when  Pedro,  a  Meidcan  whom  they 
had  engaged  as  a  guide  and  servant,  suddenly 
cried  out  in  Spanish, ""  El  Norte !  El  Norte  I  The 
Nortiier  is  coming.  Make  your  camp  quick,  and 
hurry  up  the  wood,  and  plenty  of  itt" 

If  Pedro's  Spanish  was  so  bad  that  tiie  tbya 
could  comprehend  but  little  of  it,  his  accom- 
panying pantomime  was  finely  executed,  and 
comprehended  fully. 

The  day  had  been  warm  as  Summer.  The 
trade-winds  had,  as  usual  on  the  Texas  coast, 
been  blowing  freshly  all  day  fVom  the  south-east, 
and  preventing  the  heat  tram  becoming  sultry 
and  oppressive.  Scarcely  a  cloud,  or  even  a 
wreath  of  vapor  had  passed  along  the  clear,  blue 
sky  that  day.  The  sun  had  set  brilliantly  behind 
the  farHSWclllng  ridges  of  the  rolling  prairie, 
and  was  still  diflhslng  his  softest  glories  in  the 
western  heavens.  No  cloud  was  to  be  seen  even 
now,  save  to  the  northward ;  but  this,  wliich, 
when  Pedro  shouted  the  alarm,  was  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  had,  ere  he  finished  his 
words.  Increased  fearfully  in  dee  and  blackness. 
Down  from  the  north  it  was  ruAiing;  heavy 
masses  of  dark,  rolling,  whirilng  vapor  were 
hurrying,  pushing,  jostling  each  otiier,  like 
a  herd  of  wild  and  frightened  bufiMoes.  Their 
ragged  edges,  tipped  with  silver  and  gold  and 
fire  by  the  rays  c^  the  departed  sun,  gleamed 
and  writhed  and  shot  heavenward  like  tongues  cf 
flame.  Noiselessly,  too,  it  came,  yet  still  di- 
lating, spreading,  shutting  out  more  and  more 
of  the  arch  of  heaven.  Still  as  the  march  of 
the  pestilence  was  its  step.  The  pleasant  sea- 
breeze  gradually  died,  or  melted  away  among 
the  motionless  leaves  of  the  somber  live-oak  and* 
musquit,  as  if  terrified  into  utter  silence  at  the 
approach  of  the  demon  of  the  storm. 

Never  like  the  tornado  of  Summer  comes 
"  the  Norther."  No  muffled  thunder-growls  her- 
ald his  approach,  and  bid  you  prepare  for  his 
attack.  He  glares  not  upon  you  with  blinding 
flashes,  rifts  not  his  own  bowels  with  blood-red 
ftirrows  before  your  eyes ;  gives  you,  in  short, 
no  wamhig.  If  you  are  asleep  he  grapples  and 
strikes  you  as  suddenly  and  violently  as  the 
thief  who  invades  your  chamber  at  the  hour  of 
midnight 

The  men  had  hmtrd  of  **ihe  Norther"  before 
fh)m   straggling   Mexican  traders,  who   were 
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dreading  to  meet  it  in  the  treeless  desert  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande ;  they  had  heard 
of  it  from  the  naked  Cararcahuas,  and  from  the 
few  American  settlers  and  rancheros  on  the  Mis- 
sion River  and  Aranzas  region,  but  they  had 
never  yet  been  called  to  meet  and  endure  it  As 
osoal,  they  dreaded  its  shadow  even  more  than 
they  afterward  learned  to  dread  the  reality. 
With  the  characteristic  caution  of  New  England- 
era  they  had  heeded  at  once  the  alarm  notes  of 
Pedra  They  hobbled  their  animals  and  turned 
them  loose  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  hastily 
erected  small  bowers  of  thick-leaved  branches  in 
the  best-sheltered  spots  for  the  security  of  their 
baggage  and  ammunition.  They  had  brought  no 
tents;  and  tents  were  not  at  all  in  fashion 
among  the  soldiers  who  eflfected  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas.  They  gathered  withered  branches 
and  large  dry  logs  from  the  creek  banks,  and 
promptly  set  them  ablaze.  But  their  prepsr 
rations  were  not  yet  completed  ere  the  Norther 
was  upon  them  and  had  struck  his  first  and  most 
fearful  blow.  Large  branches  of  the  trees  above 
them  were  twisted  off  and  blown  away  like 
diavings,  and  even  Hieir  tough  old  trunks 
cracked  and  groaned  like  the  masts  of  a  ship  at 
oea.  The  logs  which  they  bad  heaped  together 
w«re  rolled  over,  and  heaved  up  and  down  as  a 
raft  upon  the  ocean  billows.  The  whole  heavens 
were  clothed  in  sable,  and  not  even  its  smallest 
taper  twinkled  cheerfully  upon  them.  The  men 
oroached  down  to  the  earth,  closely  wrapped  in 
hUnkets,  while  the  cold  rain  fell  upon  them,  now 
in  sheets  and  now  In  drops  that  struck  and 
stung  like  hailKtone&  The  thermometer  fell 
thirty-five  degrees  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  and 
the  men  shivered  with  the  cold,  even  while  they 
lay  prostrate  around  the  tossing,  roaring  camp- 
fires.  And  thus,  amid  the  darkness,  and  the 
freezing  peltmgs  of  the  storm,  the  howling  night 
wore  away. 

Fortunately  for  our  travelers,  however,  their 
tirst  experience  with  the  Winter  storms  of  Texas 
was  not  with  one  of  the  longest-winded  speci- 
mens, such  as  often  blow  with  Arctic  coldness 
and  violence  for  three  or  four  days  and  nights 
in  succession,  without  even  pau^ng  to  take 
breath  and  go  on  again.  This  Norther  was  a 
little  giant,  who  had  been  sent  out  from  the 
Cave  of  the  Winds  to  sojourn  for  a  single  night, 
to  spy  out  the  weakness,  and  excite  the  fears  and 
oijurgatlons  of  now  comers.  Like  all  little  gi- 
ants, he  struck  his  hardest  and  worst  blows  first, 
to  make  himself  well  kno?m,  and  his  power  and 
prowesB  to  be  felt  and  acknowledged.  By  sun- 
rise he  had  blown  his  breath  quite  away,  and 
died  in  the  anus  of  the  Joy-bringing  sea  breeze. 


The  company  had  no  trouble  to  cook  and  eat 
breakfast,  for,  it  will  be  remembered,  they  started 
with  nothing  to  eat  By  sunrise  they  commenced 
crossing  the  log  bridge.  One  by  one,  each  carry- 
ing his  own  jar,  knapsack  and  baggage,  they 
walked  or  crep(  along  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  threw  down 
their  baggage,  and  swung  themselves  off  the 
branches,  a  distance  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  to  the  ground.  After  the  men  had  mostly 
passed,  the  horses  and  mules  were  driven  into 
the  stream,  and  were  caught  as  they  landed  on 
the  northern  shore.  Another  hour  was  then 
spent  in  repacking,  and  making  other  necessary 
preparations  to  continue  their  journey.  The  ad- 
venturers entered  at  first  a  "hog^wallow  prairie," 
L  e.,  a  marshy  soil,  full  of  holes  and  hollows, 
along  which  they  waded  for  hours.  Along  the 
high  ridges  of  open  prairie,  visible  for  miles, 
they  could  see  droves  of  mustangs  and  wild 
cattle  feeding  on  the  nutritious,  saccharine  grass, 
without  apparently  taking  the  least  notice  of  the 
approaching  strangers.  But  when  they  had  ap- 
proached within  a  mile,  the  picket  guard  of  the 
herd  of  horses,  or  heifers,  would  give  notice  of 
the  presence  of  strangers  by  a  loud  snort,  and 
scamper  across  the  plains.  It  was  a  novelty  to 
New  Englanders  to  notice  the  difference  in  the 
conduct  of  these  natives  of  the  plains,  on  the 
approach  of  unknown  ol^'ects.  The  tribe  of 
horses,  so  soon  as  it  was  announced  that  an  enemy 
^vas  near,  started  away,  with  tails  streaming  and 
Jieels  flying,  every  moment  Increasing  the  dis- 
tance between  them  and  their  pursuers — ^bvit  the 
horned  cattle,  after  running  a  few  hundred  yards, 
came  to  a  dead  halt,  turned  about,  facing  the 
enemy,  and  then  marched  in  solid  phalanx,  led 
by  a  few  old  bulls,  almost  within  ordinary  rifle 
shot,  where  they  again  paused  and  roared,  and 
tore  up  the  ground,  as  if  about  to  hazard  a 
charge,  in  full  force,  upon  the  ranks  oi  the  ene- 
my. After  a  few  minutes'  consultation  and  ear- 
nest looking  upon  the  passing  force,  they  seemed 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  an  attack  was 
not  safe,  when  the  word  was  given  by  their  lead- 
er, and  the  herd,  in  countless  thousands,  turned 
and  ran  away  at  full  q>eed,  till  they  were  lost 
beneath  the  horizon.  By  sundown  the  company 
had  arrived  at  a  point  on  Mission  River,  within 
a  few  miles  of  Refugio  and  its  stone  mission 
church,  where  they  met  a  party  of  friendly 
Mexicans  and  Americans,  encamped  in  a  piece 
of  musquit  timber,  and  were  by  them  invited  to 
pass  the  night  there,  and  partake  of  their  scanty 
but  cheerful  hospitalities.  Weary  and  despond- 
ing from  long  hunger  and  thirst,  they  accepted 
the  invitation  and  encamped.  /L^iorUOa  and  a 
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ftmdiUa  were  dealt  oat  to  each  man  by  tho  kind- 
bearted  stnuiger8»  accoidiiig  to  the  law  and  equi- 
ty of  the  wild  prairie,  which  prescribe  more  hu- 
manely than  the  laws  of  any  civilized  countries, 
ihat  the  half  of  every  man's  food  or  ammuni- 
tion shall  belong  to  the  friendly  stranger  whom 
be  ehancee  to  meet  in  the  wilderness,  if  that 
stvanger  is  suffering,  or  in  need.  These  little 
oakes  were  compounded  of  flour,  hog's  lard,  eggs, 
batter  and  pepper,  each  weighing  perhaps  an 
oonoe  ae  two,  and  never  did  epicure  pick,  and 
dally,  and  play  longer  with  his  rarest  and  most 
delieioas  morsel  than  did  these  hungry  wretches 
with  their  dilectable  Mezioaa  mouthful. 

The  next  morning  early  they  arrived  at  Be- 
ftigio,  where  a  fine  bull  was  selected  from  the 
herd,  and  shot  for  the  express  benefit  of  the 
starved  company ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  day 
was  chiefly  employed  in  cooking  and  eating  beef, 
witboat  any  bread  or  vegetable,  and  with  no 
eondiment  but  salt  The  Mexicans  among  the 
American  troops  instructed  them  in  ibe  mode  of 
cooking  a  beefs  head,  which  operation,  though 
not  laid  down  in  ffushi<mable  cook-books,  was 
foond  very  serviceable  in  their  subsequent  cam- 
pttgn.  A  hole  was  dug  in  the  earth  about  two 
feet  deep,  the  bottom  of  which  was  covered  with 
a  layer  of  dry  leaves  and  sticks,  upon  which  the 
beefs  head  was  placed,  exactly  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  when  it  was  separated  fVom  the  body  of 
the  animal  It  was  then  covered  with  leaves 
and  earth,  and  an  immense  fire  built  directly 
over  it  After  thus  roasting  for  several  hours, 
it  was  pronounced  donsj  when  the  hole  was 
cpened,  the  head  taken  out  and  skinned,  and 
chopped  into  several  portions  with  a  common 
woodman's  ax,  when  the  brain,  the  tongue,  the 
jowls,  and  all  other  eatable  parts  were  divided 
among  the  men.  Some  weeks  were  passed  in 
camp  at  this  place,  without  much  warlike  inci- 
dent They  employed  their  time  pvincipally  in 
hunting  the  wild  fowl  which  abounded  in  great 
variety  and  in  countless  millions  upon  the  prai- 
ries, or  in  shooting  deer,  which  were  eo  tame 
or  so  incantioos  as  often  to  come  within  a  few 
yards  of  tiieir  camp — ^yea,  to  venture  under  tiie 
very  shadow  of  the  stone  sanctuary,  ^riiich, 
more  than  an  hundred  years  before,  had  been 
erected  by  Spanidi  missionary  priests,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  pious  monarch  of  Castile,  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  the  savages  to  the  true 
fiuth. 

Their  company,  while  they  renudnod  together, 
was  divided  into  messes  of  six  or  eight  men 
eadi,  who  iiad  their  separate  camp-fires  and  sepa- 
rate mealBi  Bach  man  exercised  in  his  turn  the 
Ametiolu  of  cook,  hunter  or  woodrcutter  ;  and, 


for  the  day,  performed  all  the  duties  belonging 
to  his  office.  But  generally  the  men  preferred 
to  hunt  in  couples,  and  to  select  the  companions 
that  suited  them.  Early  friendi^ip,  a  similor 
education  and  taste  brought  Donald  and  Doug- 
lass much  together  in  these  excurElon& 

One  day  they  had  wandered  off  together  to  the 
westward  of  the  Mission,  with  their  rifles  in  their 
hands.  They  passed  over  many  an  undulation 
of  the  wide  prairie,  and  through  many  a  grove 
of  live  and  post-oak,  so  free  from  underwood, 
and  so  regularly  planted  by  the  hand  of  Nature, 
that  at  a  little  distance  they  could  easily  imag- 
ine themselves  back  again  among  the  orchards 
and  lawns  of  New  England. 

**  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  lately," 
said  Donald  Sheafe,  *^  about  Kate's  strange  his- 
Uxy  and  yours ;  not  in  the  light  you  and  she  are 
accustomed  to  view  it — as  a  decidedly  original 
plan  of  the  devil  to  disturb  the  course  of  true 
love — for  I  never  was  in  love,  and  don't  know 
bow  it  feels,  and  doubtless  I  shall  die  a  bachelor, 
unless,  like  Benedick,  I  live  to  be  married ;  but, 
OS  I  was  about  to  say,  if  I  can't  sympathize  in 
your  tender  passions,  I  can  feel  with  you  and 
her  something  of  the  painfiilness  of  an  uncertun 
origin.  I  have  not  mentioned  this  matter  to 
you  before  because  it  has  often  been  enjoined 
upon  me  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  strangers.  I 
bear  the  surname  of  my  adopted  father,  and  yet  he 
and  my  mother  never  told  me  till  a  year  or  two 
ago  that  they  were  not  my  natural  parents ;  my 
sisters  at  home,  I  believe,  are  still  ignorant  of  it" 

''Indeed."  replied  DouglasB,  ''wonders,  like 
sorrows,  seem  to  come,  not  as  single  spies,  but 
in  battalions.  What  reason  can  your  reputed 
father  have  for  urging  you  to  keep  so  still  ?  Is 
it  to  save  your  pride  T' 

"  I  imagine,"  said  Donald,  "  it  is  to  save  his 
own ;  though  ho  may  have  other  reasons.  But 
he  has  no  son  but  me.  He  is  ratiier  proud  of 
me,  I  believe,  and  always  has  been.  Some  men 
do  have  a  little  weakness  that  way,  you  know- 
want  to  claim  all  the  honor  they  have  a  right 
to,  and  a  little  more." 

"  Well,  but  did  your  father  tell  you  who  your 
real  parents  were?" 

"  That's  the  worst  part  of  it,  Douglass ;  he 
said  ho  did  not  wish  me  to  know  at  present 
Perhaps  they  feared  to  lose  my  aiftcttons,  if 
they  gave  me  other  oljects  to  think  of;  but  at 
all  events,  they  were  silent  as  the  grave  about 
the  cfarcumstances,  except  that  they  said  they 
had  but  very  lately  come  into  possession  of  the 
facts  themselves,  and  they  had  only  obtained 
those  facts  under  a  promise  to  keep  them  bidden 
ihnn  me,  till  such  time  as  they  w^re  expressly 
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pennitted  to  reveal  them.  I  remonstrated  with 
mj  father  against  tblB  promise,  and  urged  its  In- 
justice to  me,  and  Insisted  that  he  ought  to  tell 
me  all  he  knew  ^  but  his  conscience  would  not 
agree  with  my  judgment,  and  he  is  a  man  of 
most  scrupulous  integrity.  He  would  lose  his 
right  hand  rather  than  do  what  he  thought 
wrong." 

''  And  yet,"  said  Douglass,  "  you  just  said 
he  was  representing  to  the  world  that  you  are 
his  own  son,  when  he  luows  the  contrary." 

'<  True,"  said  Donald. ''  and  he  believes  that 
U>  be  all  right.  \Vliat  incomdstent  and  inexpli- 
cable  fellows  men  are,  to  be  sure  I  Now  he  and 
a  great  many  others  tlunk  this  Texan  revolution 
little  better  thau  piracy,  and,  after  all,  they 
sympathise  with  us  at  heart,  and  would  weep 
and  mourn  to  hear  that  the  Mexicans  had  ^hip- 
ped us." 

*'  I  hope,"  said  Douglass,  "  they  may  soon 
hear  better  news  of  us;  and  they  will,  if  it 
proves  true  that  the  Mexicans  are  mustering 
strong  on  the  other  side  of  the  desert" 

"  They  are  on  the  march  across.  I  heard  the 
Colonel,  only  yesterday,  saying  Bexar  must  be 
instantly  reenforced. 

Benighted  by  pleasant  conversation  and  the 
balmy  atmosphere,  our  friends  had  wandered 
several  miles  from  camp,  and  were  now  among 
the  timber  that  skirted  the  banks  of  the  AraosaB 
Hivcr.  A  sudden  rustling  of  leaves  and  a /Brack- 
ling  of  branches  near  them>  announced  the 
presence  of  a  friend  or  foe : 

'^Look  there!"  exclaimed  Douglass  —  "a 
young  buffalo,  the  first  I've  seen,  and  not  a  hun- 
dred yards  oS.    1  '11  have  a  shot  at  him." 

^'Hold  on,  Douglass  1  That's  no  bufialo.  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  naked  leg  that  belongs  to 
no  brute  animal.  We  had  better  be  moving  to- 
ward camp." 

*'  Ha,  ha,  Donald,  you  are  easily  firightened. 
We  should  be  well  laughed  at,  if  we  were  to  go 
back  and  tell  them  a  bufialo  frightened  us  off." 

"  1  tell  you,  Douglass,  the  bufiUo  don 't  come 
down  so  low  as  this — the  hunters  told  me  you 
could  not  now  see  one  within  fifty  miles  of 
oamp." 

"  Never  mind,  we  '11  be  iq)  with  him  shortly. 
I  hear  him  still  sidling  along  among  the  hazels. 
Have  your  rifle  ready." 

They  passed  on  to  the  western  edge  of  the 
timber,  when  the  buffiilo  uttered  a  peculiar  cry, 
as  well  known  among  the  Gamanches  as  the 
grand  hailing  sign  of  distress  among  Free 
Mascms,  and  dropping  his  hide,  began  running, 
mjwrU  tuUwalibM,  acrooB  a  small  prairie  whidi 
terminated  in  a  musquit  thicket    The  cry  was 


Instantly  answered  by  a  company  of  wild  Indian 
horsemen,  who,  at  full  speed,  made  toward  theh: 
solitary  comrade.    Douglass  and  Donald  saw  the 
movement,  and  appreciating  the  danger,  began 
making  a  rapid  retreat    Their  situation  was  hi- 
deed  very  critical,  and  the  odds  against  them 
fearfiiL    Not  less  than  fire  miles  intervened  be- 
tween them  and  friendly  outposts,  and  they 
were  pursued  by  a  dozen  well-mounted  savages. 
Yet  their  courage  and  presence  of  mind  did  not 
fail  them.    Inch  by  Inch  they  retreated,  watch- 
ing the  dusky  forms  of  the  savages  as  they  flit* 
ted,  like  swallows,  by  and  around  them.    They 
fired  no  shot,  though  the  maoeuvers  of  the  In- 
diana were  evidently  designed  to  draw  their  fire. 
From  tree  to  tree  they  fied,  while,  whenever  they 
exposed  themselves,  showers  of  arrows  and  bul> 
lets  from  clumsy  Mexican  carbines  were  scat- 
tered profusely  around  them.    At  length  they 
reached  the  skirts    of  the  timber,  and  from 
thence  their  course  homeward  was  across  a  large 
open  pcairle,  interq;»ersed  only  at  long  distances 
wit^  little  isLands  of  timber,  or  occasionally  in- 
tersected by  shallow  rwvines.  They  decided  that 
their  only  chance  of  escape  was  in  immediate 
flight  across  the  prairie,  for  the  Indians  pressed 
closer  i^mn  them,  and  the  sound  of  their  guns 
would  doubtless  bring  others  to  their  aid.    They 
pushed  on  through  the  open  fields,  the  Indianh 
following  them  in  full  view,  and,  in  gradually 
narrowing  circles,  closing  in    upon  them.     A 
shot  had  already  passed  through  the  hat   of 
Douglass,  and  a  steel-pointed  atrow  quivered  in 
the  ground  as  it  struck  near  the  foot  of  Donald. 
The  yells  and  whoops  of  the  Indians  resounded 
in  the  ears  of  the  forlorn  young  soldiers  like 
death  shrieka    Back  to  back  they  planted  them- 
selves, with  rifles  poised,  and  double-boiTeled 
pistols  and  bowie-knives  protruding  from  their 
belts,  ready  for  close  fighting.    But  though  out- 
numbered six  to  one,  the  enemy,  with  his  usual 
caution,  did  not  venture  within  a  hundred  yards, 
while  they  saw  the   resolute  dcmeanw  of  the 
young  white  men.    At  length  one  Camauche, 
bolder  than  the  resty  Interposiiig  the  body  of  Us 
horse  between  his  own  person  and  that  of  the 
young  men,  holding  on  by  his  right  foot  and 
arm,  and  concealfaig  himself  thus  almost  entire- 
ly from  the  white  men,  rode  up  to  a  distance  ci 
titty  yards,  and  discharged  his  carbine  under  the 
neck  of  his  gallant  steed.  The  impetuous  Doug- 
lass was  about  to  return  the  fire. 

"  Not  for  your  lif^  I"  exclaimed  Donald,  **  our 

only  chance  is  to  rctidn  our  shots  till  assistance 

comes  from  camp,  or  till  night  overtakes  us." 

Again  thoy  retreated  sidewise  and  back  to 

back.    If  they  could  but  gain^e  protection 
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of  the  timber  which  was  but  a  mile  o&V  they 
would  bo  comparatively  safe.  Rushing  from  one 
elomp  of  bushes  to  another,  and  fh>m  one  ravine 
to  the  next,  stUl  pursued  hotly  by  their  panting 
foes,  and  compelled  ignonuniously  to  receive 
thehr  showers  of  balls  ahd  arrows  without  re- 
turning the  fire,  while  with  constantly  imveaa- 
ing  horror  they  saw  the  increasing  boldness  of 
the  foe,  Douglass  at  length,  dei^Niiring,  said, 
'*  There  wiU  be  a  chance  for  you,  Donald,  if  I 
attack  them  single  handed,  and  tiius  cover  your 
retreat.  My  life  is  only  a  burden  to  me,  and 
the  loss  of  it  will  therefore  be  no  saeriflce. 
Here,  take  this  miniature.  If  you  live,  tell  her 
I  kissed  her  in  my  last  moments,  and  tell  the 
boys  I  died  like  a  map  and  a  soldier.'' 

*^  Nonsense,  Douglass,  you  are  discouraged  at 
nothing.  We  shall  both  see  dayUght  for  some 
time  longer.  Look  at  them  clumsy  gunftr-why, 
I  can  dodge  every  shot  myself— for  it  does  not 
get  here  tiU  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  flash. 
Such  powder  I  Cheer  up  man  !  You  are  not 
hurt,  neither  am  I ;  now  for  it-r-half  a  mile  more 
and  we  are  safe.  Hurra  I  I  hear  a  diout 
from  our  boys  in  yonder  woods.  Hurra  I  There 
she  biases  again !  'Tia  the  Colonel  himself,  on 
his  brown  stallion.  We'U  have  a  pop  at.  the 
red  sknifl  yet." 

'^  So  we  will,  D(mald--^HttrraI  Tou  are 
worthy  to  be  a  captain,  and  I  am  only  a  great 
coward,  after  alL  Here  come  the  Indiana  down 
upon  us  again  like  devila  It's  their  last  charge, 
you  may  depend.  If  they  don't  kill  ua  this 
time,  they  will  be  ofll  As  sure  as  death,  me  of 
'em  shall  catch  something  he  can't  get  rid  of 
easily." 

The  savages  had  indeed  seen  the  approach  of 
aflEfetance,  and  well  understood  that  now  was 
•4heir  last  diance  of  gaining  a  scalp.  With  re- 
doubled speed,  they  rushed  down  in  their  usual 
circular  course,  and  half  a  dozen  of  them,  in 
qaiek  suocesBion,  delivered  a  volley,  when  one, 
who  appeared  by  his  feath^s  to  be  a  great 
cUef,  suddenly  dieoked  his  horse,  and  darted 
directly  toward  the  young  men,  with  a  deter- 
mination apparently  to  saeriflce  his  own  life 
for  the  sake  of  unloading  the  deadly  American 
rifles,  and  thus  to  enable  his  young  men  to 
win  and  bear  home  two  proud  trophies  of  vic- 
tory. One  old  hunter  in  the  American  camp, 
honreves,  afterward  expressed  doubts  about  the 
motives  of  the  chief,  and  remarked  that  he 
must  have  believed  the  boys  had  no  powder  or 
hall,  or  he  would  not  have  ventured  alone. 
Hoiwever,  ha  rode  up  within  thbty  or  forty 
jwrd^,  and  was  just  taking  aim  with  an  old 
IMtish  moaket,  when  Donglaas  brought  him  down 


with  a  fortunate  shot,  and  seizing  his  horse, 
placed  him  as  a  barrier  betweoi  faimself  and  the  . 
advancfaig  Indians, who  with  aloud  yell  rushed 
down  for  vengeance.  Doi^d  rested  his  riflfe 
over  the  back  of  the  Camanche  steed,  and  Doug- 
lass, throwing  Hown  his  gun  and  drawing  botii 
pistols,  presented  them  at  the  enemy,  andobecked 
their  advance.  The  friendly  steps  behfaid  them 
were  now  heard  more  and  more  loudly  re- 
sounding over  the  plain,  and  soon  a  email  party 
of  mounted  rangers  were  pursuing  the  Indiana 
as  they  scampered  westward.  The  Oaman^ 
party  gained  nothing  by  the  skirmish,  but  lost 
instead  a  chief  and  a  viduable  horse,  the  two 
things  most  highly  prized,  and  whose  loss  b 
longest  mourned  for  by  that  warlike  and  pre- 
datory people. 

CBAran  XL 
A  ]»nuB»oM  mFwaaoK. 
Kate  Smith  had  only  onoe  heard  iVom  Doo^^ 
laaB  since  his  departure.  He  and  Donald  had 
written  abort  letteia  by  the  Seven  SaUiea,  aad 
also  from  Refugio,  by  mitttary  exprem,  an- 
nouncing their  safe  arrival,  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  their  afihlrs.  There  was  no  poseiUllty 
of  communicating  hi  reply,  as  there  were  no 
mails,  and  little  prospect  of  hearing  from  them 
agiun  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country. 
They  learned  tiirough  tlie  papers  that  reenforco* 
meats  were  rapidly  reaching  the  Texans,  and 
that  there  was  little  doubt  of  their  being  able 
to  repel  any  number  of  Mexicans  whom  Paredea 
or  SMta  Anna  could  bring  agiunst  them.  Emi- 
gration was  already  commendng  to  that  region 
from  all  parts  of  the  ITnlted  States,  under  tiie 
influence  of  these  rumors,  and  the  reports  that 
came  up  from  the  prondsed  land.  Donald's 
father,  excited  by  the  glowing  accounts  of  the 
country  written  by  his  enthusiastie  son,  had 
already  determined  to  emigrate  with  his  fhmily, 
and  m  the  latter  part  of  January,  1836,  had  en- 
gaged passage  in  a  New  York  vessel  bound  for 
Yelasco,  at  the  moutii  of  the  Brazos.  Kate, 
having  become  fVilly  persuaded  that  there  was 
no  real  obstacle  to  her  union  with  Douglass,  and 
feeling  perfectly  wretched  and  sick  at  heart  as 
she  thought  of  his  misery,  while  he  remained 
ignorant  of  the  fhcts  which  she  had  learned  im- 
mediately after  his  departure,  determined  to 
follow  him  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and,  per ' 
haps,  save  him  from  recldesBly  rushing  to  his 
own  ruin  from  utter  despair  of  happinesi?.  She 
judged  his  feelings  by  her  own.  She  knew 
what  a  load  of  misery  restM  upon  her  bwn 
heart  in  his  absence.  She  knew  what  eacriflcea 
she  would  make  for  his  weUiuY^  she  could  be 
Jigitized  by  \^jO 
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with  him,  and  ahe  believed  he  was  not  lesi  ready 
to  aacriflce  all  for  her. 

*'  Ah,  if  he  knew  what  I  do,"  said  ibe,  "  and  be- 
UeTcd  that  I  was  still  in  that  dreadful  snapense, 
how  quickly  he  would  leave  that  country  and 
fly  to  relieve  me.  And  shall  I  hesitate  to  go  to 
him  7  Perhaps,  too,  he  is  sick  or  wounded,  and 
has  none  to  care  for  him." 

''Goodness  gracious  sakes  alive,  Katel — ^its 
monstrous  indelicate  for  you  to  talk  of  doing 
any  such  a  thing.  It's  rushing  right  into  the 
face  and  eyes  of  modesty,  to  say  nothing  about 
Providence  I  To  think  of  a  young  girl  like  you 
going  out  among  them  savages  all  alone  I  Why, 
you're  cnusy.  Rate  I  Wait  a  year  or  two,  till 
things  are  quieted  down  like,  and  then  your 
father  will  take  you,  he  eaysL  Wliy,  it  is  only 
t'other  day  that  I  read  in  tiie  paper  that  them 
Mexicans,  or  Indians,  or  nigger?,  or  somebody, 
caught  an  American  and  cut  out  his  heart,  and 
eat  it  raw — ^yes,  raw  /  And  then  they  took  out 
his  bowels  and  made  sausages  of  'euL  Catch 
me  gdng  to  sach  a  country,  or  letting  you  go, 
either,  you  silly  child  1" 

'*  But,  mother,  the  Sheafe  family  are  all  going 
oat,  and  I  am  considerably  acquainted  with  the 
girls,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Sheafe  would  i^adly 
take  me  into  his  family  and  under  his  {sro- 
teetion." 

''Well,  but  he  is  going  to  live,  I  hear,  at  Cor- 
pus Christi ;  the  very  place  where  the  Indians 
eat  that  missionary,  that  went  there  just  to  con- 
vert 'em— the  vile  ungrateful  heathen.  They 
haven't  got  any  souls  to  be  saved,  I  know,  or 
they  wouldn't  a-dared  to  do  such  a  thing.  No, 
darling,  none  of  my  friends  shall  go  with  my 
consent  You  must  find  a  better  place  than 
that" 

Just  here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Robert  Smith  and  Mr.  Sheafe. 

"There,"  said  Mr.  Sheafe,  playfully,  "you 
will  owe  me  a  Idas,  Miss  Kate,  for  what  I  have 
done.  I  have  the  consent  of  your  father  to  take 
you  along  with  me  to  Texas." 

"Dear  Mr.  Sheafel  and  dearest  father!  how 
many  thanks  I  owe  you  both  I— and  when  shall 
weatart?" 

"  The  vessel  sails  in  one  week  ftvm  New  York ; 
so  you  must  make  haste  with  your  preparations, 
And  leave  Boston  with  us  toy  the  Providence 
Railroad  next  Wednesday  afternoon." 

At  the  first  announcement  of  Mr.  Sheafe  the 
mddy  face  of  the  good  matron  degenerated  to  a 
wool-like  pallor,  and  for  the  first  time  in  hxsr  life 
ahe  lost  the  use  of  her  tongue,  or,  at  best,  of  all 
the  parta  of  speech  ;  but  two  tears,  about  the 
aiae  of  marhles,  gathered  in  her  eyes  and  ran 


down  her  face.  Robert  Smith  had  not  yet  ut- 
tered a  word. 

"Why  don't  you  say  somothing,  father?" 
said  Kate ;  "  I  want  to  hear  from  your  lips  that 
I  may  go." 

"  You  can  go,  daughter,"  said  he,  as  he  turned 
to  go  out 

"  But  you  are  not  willing,"  said  Kate. 

"  If  I  were  not,  my  «child,  I  should  not  have 
yielded  my  consent  I  have  tried  to  reason  with 
you,  but  that  is  in  vain.  But  I  have  observed 
for  some  weeks  your  discontent  and  your  grow- 
ing languor.  You  will,  perhaps,  break  our 
hearts  by  going,  but  we  should  break  yours  by 
compelling  you  to  stay.  We  have  spoiled  you 
by  indulgence  already,  I  fear,  and  now  we  must 
take  the  consequences." 

"Bui  I  will  not  break  your  hearts,  and  I 
would  not  go  if  I  did  not  believe  I  should  see 
you  again  in  a  short  time." 

"  You  will  never  aee  ua  again — never,  never, 
never  I"  aobbed  Mrs.  Smith.  "  I  know  you  are 
getting  a  little  kind  of  pale  here,  but  you  will 
oe  a  great  deal  paler  soon  in  that  horrid  countiy. 
But  if  you  want  to  go  away  from  us,  go,  go,  go, 
and  leave  your  disconsolate  parents  here  alone 
to  die.  You  do  want  to  leave  us,  I  know.  Ever 
since  you've  been  in  love  with  Doaglass  yon 
have  not  cared  an  old  pewter  thimble  for  us,  so." 

"  Dear  mother,  it  is  not  that  I  love  you  less, 
but  him  more,  and  I  cannot  aee  that  this  is 
wrong.  I  liave  aiAced  my  own  heart  and  con- 
science if  I  am  right,  and  I  believe  I  am.  I 
grieve  for  your  sorrows,  my  dear  parents,  and 
Grod  only  knows  how  hard  a  struggle  it  will  be 
to  part  with  you.  You  have  always  been  so 
good,  so  kind,  so  everything  to  me,  more  than  I 
have  deserved ." 

"And  then,"  interrupted  MrsL  Smith,  "to 
think  of  poor  Richard  Tilton,  that's  a  great  deal 
more  in  love  with  you  than  ever  Douglass  was, 
and  you  mig^t  have  him,  and  him  rig^t  here, 
and  be  a  great  deal  hapfner  than  yon  could  be 
possibly  with  Douglass  and  the  other  heathen. 
I  wish  the  whole  country  was  sunk,  heathen  and 
all,  a  thoueand  miles  under  water.  And  then  to 
think  what  a  good  man  you've  made  out  of 
Tilton.  Never  drinks,  never  gambles,  nor  noth- 
ing now,  and  all  bebause  he  loves  you,  and 
you've  coaxed  him  to  be  pious — going  to  jdn 
the  chwch  at  quarterly  meeting ;  and  now  hell 
All  from  grace,  Fm  sure,  if  you  leave  him  and 
go  off  to  Texas." 

It  was  true,  indeed,  that  the  inflnence  of  Kateli 
amiable  disposition,  refined  manners  and  tme 
piety  had  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  habits 
and  chaiBcter  of  Rkshard  Tilton-iCircumstancet 
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luul  previoiifil7  thrown  him  among  vicioua  men, 
and  with  the  truly  good  he  had  never  before 
oome  into  actual  contact  In  the  house  of  Rob- 
ert Smith  be  found  new  influences  and  was  sur? 
rounded  by  a  purer  atmo^here;  and  so  sus- 
oeptible  was  his  heart  to  good  impressions, 
and  so  unseared  his  conscience,  that  almost 
flie  very  first  appeals  proved  effective.  Tears 
iOled  his  eyes  as  Kate  tallced  to  him  about  those 
ways  which  alone  are  pleasant,  and  those  paths 
which  alone  are  peaceful  Easily  she  persuaded 
him  to  accompany  her  to  church,  where  ho  had 
not  been  for  years.  Easily  did  the  preacher  stir 
the  soul  of  that  hearer  to  its  profoundeat  depths, 
and  discourses  that  fell  dead  on  tlie  hearts  of 
hundreds,  to  whom  they  were  hocl^yed  themes, 
aroused  him  to  new  purposes  and  resolutions, 
and  a  holy  life.  At  once  he  forsoolc  his  old  com- 
panions,  or  rather  their  haunts  and  habits,  and 
ihmkly  gave  them  his  reasons.  They  had  always 
reelected  him,  even  while  he  associated  with 
them  and  was  contaminated  by  their  vices,  for 
there  was  always  a  sincerity  and  a  high  sense  of 
honor  in  all  his  conduct ;  and  these  qualities, 
wherever  found,  are  appreciated  and  admired  Iby 
the  world  even  more  than  by  the  professors  of 
religion. 

So  soon  as  he  learned  Kate's  resolution  to  go 
to  Texas,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Shcafe,  and  determined  to  unite  his  fortunes 
with  theirs.  Talcing  leave,  therefore,  of  his 
mother,  and  receiving  from  her  a  considerable 
outfit,  and  receiving  also  from  the  Commodore  a 
som  of  money  to  be  given  to  Douglass  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  trouble  in  recovering  the  pocket- 
book  fh>m  Fox,  he,  with  Kate  and  the  Sheafe 
family,  embarked  for  the  new  country  in  the 
schooner  Star,  which  sailed  ttom  New  York  for 
Veiasco  about  the  first  of  February.  Nothing 
of  special  importance  occurred  upon  the  voyage 
till  they  were  nearly  off  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos, 
when  they  were  met  by  one  of  the  most  terriik: 
and  disastrous  Northers  which  had  ever  been 
known  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexica  For  many  days 
and  ni^ts  they  were  laying  to,  and  at  last  were 
obliged  to  scud  under  bare  poles  before  the  gale, 
seeing  neither  sun,  moon  nor  stars,  and  unable 
to  take  any  observation  or  to  ascertain  accu- 
rately their  situation  by  dead  reckoning.  At 
length,  while  the  gale  was  at  its  hight,  in  a  mid- 
niC^t  of  pitchy  darkness,  they  were  alarmed  by 
the  lookout  at  the  foremast  head  giving  warning 
of  breakers  on  the  lee-bow.  The  wind  and  the  cur- 
rent had  carried  them  down  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  while  the  Cap- 
tain, who  could  only  guess  his  latitude,  was 
imagining  himself  at  least  a  hundred  miles  off 


shore.  The  cry  <^  btmken  was  followed  by  the 
ordering  <^  all  hands  on  deck  to  make  sail,  tack 
ship  and  stand  off  The  breakers  on  the  low, 
sandy  islets  that  skirt  tiie  coastNrere  becoming 
more  and  more  plainly  visible  as  the  schooner 
drifted  raindly  shoreward.  The  attempt  to  tack 
ftuled,  and  the  Captain  gave  orders  to  wear  ship, 
while  at  the  same  time,  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  the  yesBel,  he  requested  several  paseengers  to 
clear  the  long-boat,  and  all  to  be  ready  to  leave 
th^  vessel  in  case  she  should  strike.  But  while 
they  were  getting  ready  the  long-boat  a  heavy 
sea  struck  the  vessel,  carryhig  off  her  deck  load, 
the  long-boat  and  cambooee.  Nothing  now  was 
left  but  the  stem  boat,  which  yet  hung  at  the 
davits ;  but  the  Captain,  well  knowing  that  not 
half  the  passengers  and  crew  oould  be  saved  by 
that  means  in  case  of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel, 
manfully  determined  to  run  her  as  high  upon 
the  beach  as  possible,  that  all  might  have  an 
equal  chance,  and  probably  all  be  saved  together. 
But,  being  a  stranger  on  the  coast,  he  was.  ig^ 
norant  of  the  fiust  that  the  water  deepens  very 
gradually,  and  that  often  in  six  or  eight  feet  of 
water  a  vessel  will  be  more  tiian  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  frcMU  dry  land ;  so  that  when  he  had  hoisted 
all  sail,  and  put  the  schooner  before  the  wind, 
and  pushed  her  as  high  on  the  beach  asshe  coiUd 
go,  they  were  still  out  of  reach  of  assistanoe 
from  the  land,  even  if  any  human  beings  oould 
have  seen  them,  vHiile  heavy  seas  made  a  clear 
breach  over  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel, 
sweeping  off  eveiytbiBg  before  them.  The  round- 
house went  by  the  board,  and  the  stem  boat 
went  off  at  the  first  Mow;  the  mainmast  and 
foremast  soon  followed,  and  fell  over  the  side, 
still  attached  to  the  Teasel  by  the  rigging.  The 
passengers  were  driven  out  of  the  cabin  by  the 
floods,  and  the  sdiooner  being  stove  at  the  bow, 
there  i^ns  no  refiage  in  the  forecastle.  Men, 
women  and  children  were  hnddled  upon  deck, 
shivering  and  freesdng  with  the  cold,  and  lashed 
to  stanchions,  the  stomps  of  the  masts,  and 
every  other  available  fixture:  Every  few  mo- 
ments, too,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  and  the 
storm,  was  heard  the  despairing  cry  of  some  un* 
fortunate  who  was  carried  off  and  swallowed  up 
in  the  dork  rolling  biUows.  Of  fifty  paBsengera 
not  more  than  twelve  wa«  still  living,  and  all  the 
crew,  except  the  Captain  and  Mate,  had  sent  up 
their  last  prayer  to  God,  and  perished  in  the  de- 
vouring sea.  A  mighty  wave  had  swept  the 
deck  and  torn  away  from  thdr  fastenings  Mr& 
Sheafe  and  her  two  dang^ters,  and  they  were 
never  heard  of  more.  Mr.  Sheafe  still  elnng 
with  desperation  and  with  all  the  strength  of  a 
poweiM  arm  around  the  stomp  Off  the  nainmasl, 
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and  heard  the  agooized  death  wall  of  his  wife 
and  chUdreu  without  being  able  to  offer  the  least 
assistaace.  The  Captain,  fearing  that  the  veaael 
would  break  iir  pieoes,  had  betaken  himself  to 
the  raft,  which  stUl  clung  to  the  leeward  side — 
and  which  was  made  up  of  masts,  sp^rs,  sails, 
4ec — and  most  of  the  snryiToro  had  followed  the 
Captain,  believing  as  he  did,  that  the  raft  would 
float  shoreward  when  the  TeiBel  was  gone.  Rich- 
ard Tilton,  like  the  rest,  had  followed  the  Cap- 
tain, with  Kate,  to  this  toaaing  and  uneertain 
refuge  imd  remained  there  till  seeing  that  she  had 
become  already  much  weakened  by  her  endeavors 
to  defend  her  head  and  person  from  the  blows 
of  rolling  timber,  he  pointed  to  the  still  remain- 
ing bowsprit,  gleaming  faintly  white  before 
them,  whioh  seemed  so  high  us  almost  to  be  out 
of  reaoh  of  the  billows,  and  asked  her  if  ehe 
dared  venture  with  him  to  make  an  efibrt  to 
i«achit. 

**  I  dare  do  anything  but  remain  here,  Rich- 
ardj  my  strengtii  is  fast  failing  me,  and  my 
forehead  is  already  gashed  and  bleeding.  I 
shall  not  survive  j^  dear  friends  long ;  but  I 
am  not  afraid  to  die^  for  I  know  in  whom  I  have 
believed*'' 

Richard  aimounoed  hia  intention  to  the  Cap- 
tain of  makii^sanefibrt  toxeedi  the  bowsprit. 
The  Captain  remonstrated  wdth  him  on  the  fool- 
hardiness  of  the  attempt,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  seas  which  were  roUhig  inoesmntly  across 
the  vessel  But  Richard  replied  ihat  he  believed 
he  could  succeed  by  watching  and  moving  care- 
ftQly  when  tiiere  wasAlulL  Heemfancedthe 
languid  form  of  Kate,  dripping  with  the  chlU, 
arrowy  rain,  and  drenched  with  the  foam  of  the 
constantly  dashing  waves,  and  bore  her  tenderly 
to  the  deck  in  his  arms,  Sheafe  was  there,  hold- 
ing still  to  the  stump  of  the  mainmast  with  the 
fierce  grasp  of  a  dFowning  man.  Richard  urged 
him  to  make  an  efibrt  for  his  life,  telling  him  it 
was  certain  that  nature  could  hold  out  but  little 
longer ;  but  the  poor  man'a  heart  was  gone,  and 
he  could  only  lyid  Richard  €rod-«peed,  and  in- 
form him  that  he  would  watch  the  result  of  his 
cxperimenty  and  if  he  succeeded  would,  periiaps, 
venture  after  him.  There  was  not  nmch  time 
for  argument,  or  leisure  for  parleying.  Richard, 
still  bearing  the  fidr  fonn  of  Kate  aloft  in  his 
arms,  watched  till  a  mighty  wave  had  just  B?rept 
the  vessel,  when,  knowing  the  fact  that  two 
large  wwes  seldom  come  in  <piidc  suooeasion,  he 
ran  with  the  agility  of  a  deer,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  and  dhiglng  to  the  windlass  with  his 
precious  burden,  just  as  another  wave  swept  the 
ttfler  part  of  the  venel  and  carried  away  m  itn 
coidcmtasaeo  tiie  unhappy-  man  who  so  lately  had 


witnessed  the  departure  of  his  wife  and  childr^ 
and  who,  doubtless,  in  his  heart  preferred  join- 
ing them  on  celestial  shores  to  making  any  very 
great  or  prolonged  struggle  to  retain  the  life 
which  must  hereafter  be  to  him  so  void  of  hope 
and  BO  full  of  bitter  memories. 

Richard  and  Kate  were  now  in  a  place  of  com^ 
parative  safety,  for  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  in- 
stead of  sinking  deeper,  were  borne  up  by  the 
sand,  which  formed  a  bar  under  her  forefoot, 
while  the  stem  was  gradually  disappearing  be- 
neath the  waves.  In  a  few  moments  after  readi- 
ing  the  bowsprit  they  saw  with  lutttterable 
anguish  the  parting  of  the  vessel  amidships,  and 
heard  the  groans  and  the  shouts  of  the  people  on 
the  raft>  crying  for  help,  or  encouraging  each 
other  to  swun  for  shore ;  but  little  or  notliing 
could  be  seen  in  the  dark  water,  and  soon  all  noise 
was  hushed  save  the  monotonous  roar  of  raging 
waves  and  the  sighing  of  the  melancholy  storm. 
At  length  daylight  began  to  aj^ear  in  the  east, 
though  the  winds  did  not  lull,  nor  the  waves 
still  their  violence. 

On  the  contrary,  the  wind  hauling  mwe  to 
tfie  eastward,  drove  the  waves  with  still  greater 
force  against  the  broken  vessel,  till  at  length 
her  timbers  parted,  and  the  sole  surviving 
couple  of  that  late  joyous  and  hopefhl  company 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  hell  of  waters.  Rich- 
ard, like  most  Boston  -boys,  was  an  excellent 
swimmer,  and  seizing  at  once  the  inking  form 
of  Kat«,  he  bore  her  salbly  to  a  large  piece  of 
deck-rail  floating  near,  and  both  clinging  to  the 
timber,  were  carried  swiftly  by  the  rolling 
waves,  and,  almost  in  an  instant,  tlirown  high 
upon  the  sandy  beach.  But,  to  his  great  an- 
guish, he  found,  on  reaching  diore,  that  his  pre- 
cious charge  was  lifeless.  Her  eyes  were  closed, 
her  bosom  heaved  not  with  life — the  colw  had 
utterly  gone  from  the  rosy  cheek  and  ruby  lips, 
but  her  arms  and  hands  were  so  tightly  entwined 
and  clenched  around  the  rail  that  Richard  could 
with  difficulty  loose  them.  The  first  impulse  of 
Richard  was  to  endeavor  to  rouse  her  to  con- 
sciousness. He  rested  her  head  on  his  dioulder, 
over  idiich  her  long,  wet  hair  tndled  heavily  in 
goldoQi  tassels.  He  felt  hef  pulse*  and  laid  his 
hand  iq^n  her  heart  Discovering  no  sign  of 
life,  he  ventured  to  kiss  her  livid  lips  and  closed 
eyelids,  and  to  call  loudly  her  name.  Nearlj 
frantic,  he  then  ran  down  to  the.  water's  edge, 
and  succeeded  in  finding  a  pea-jacket  and  a  pair 
of  blankets  cast  upon  the  beach.  With  these  he 
clctoely  enveloped  her  yielding  form,  and  en- 
deavored to  breathe  into  her  nostrils  the  breatli 
of  life.  The  garmentB,  though  wet,  kept  out 
the  cold  air,  and  soon  restored  warmth  tocher 
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body.  Her  Ixwom  began  to  heave  with  labored 
AfjbB,  her  limbs  began  to  moTe,  and  her  eyes  to 
qten.  As  eoon  aa  he  saw  again  their  gleaming 
light,  his  own  eyes  glistened  with  tears  of  joy, 
and  he  pressed  again  his  lips  to  her&  She 
smiled,  and  raising  both  arms,  rewarded  him 
wiA  what  he  valaed  far  more  than  all  the  silrer 
of  Mexico  I 

<'  O  Ridiaidl"  whispered  die  at  length— <<  it 
is  horrid  1  Hare  I  been  dreaming  V* 
.  Alas,  poor  Riohardl  He  it  was  that  had 
been  dreaming  I  How  sad  it  is  that  in  tliis 
world  men  should  dream  so  much  and  realise 
Bolittlel 

(To  be  condaded  in  the  Uftrcb  Dumber.]  . 
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[GDncluded.} 

br  the  choice  of  our  tijtle  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  have  availed  ourselves  of  one  of  an  avthor's 
privileges.  Perhaps  we  should  say  we  have 
yielded  to  one  of  an  author's  necessities.  Our 
essays  on  the  subject  now  on  hand»  if  jmbmitted 
to  analysis,  would  be  found  not  quitoi  mt  flhee 
Arom  admixture  of  imported  ideas  as  their  caption 
implies;  while,  if  accurately  measured,  they 
would  be  seen  to  embrace  a  larger  field  in  the 
promise  than  in  the  performance.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  do  justice  to  any  branch  of  science  and 
confine  our  discussion  exclusively  to  Amecioan- 
bom  ideas.  It  is  our  intention,  rather,  to. show 
into  what  new  grouping  and  connection  the 
American  philosophio  mind  has  reaui  the  latest 
discoveries  and  views,  whether  originating  here 
or  abroad,  and  in  this  wide  field  to  set  forth  only 
the  results  presented  before  the  *'  American  As- 
sociation "  at  its  last  meeting. 

Is  it  not  proof  of  a  strong  sense  of  justice  in 
.  writers  thus  to  atone  for  the  meagernees  of  their 
vorfo  by  the  ample  fullness  of  their  UUetf  And 
are  not  your  aqthors,  in  this  respect,  ^moi^  the 
most  conscientious  of  men  t  At  all  events,  we 
have  precedents  in  abundance  for  our  sweeping 
captton,  as  all  4i8criminaiing  readers-^ameng 
whom  we  are  happy  to  class  the  readers  of  this 
"magazine'' — have  but  too  good  reason  to 
know !  Besides,  if  the  ideas  we  shall  offer  do 
not  embrace,  they  very  honorably  represent  the 
entire  scope  of  cis-Atlantio  science.  And  so, 
JSk  pede  Hereulem  /--from  this  limb  you  may 
judge  how  grand  were  the  entire  body.  Ascend- 
ing in  the  scale  of  the  sciences,  we  come  next  to 
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or  the  stody  of  the  present  conditlcm  of  the 
earth's  crust,  and  that  of  the  origin  or  foaanr 
tion  of  its  casting  strata,  ite land  sorfaoe^  ite| 


mountain  ranges,  its  volcanoes,  and  other  nat- 
ural features. 

He  who  attentively  studies  the  changing  ap- 
pearance of  the  eaiih's  surfi^e,  or  the  various 
succession  of  the  layers  of  unlike  material  to  be 
met'with  on  digging  into  its  crust,  can  no  longer 
accept  the  rustic's  doctrine  that  the  Creator  was 
at  the  pains  to  form  each  grain  of  loam,  each 
stone  or  fragment  of  rock^  each  mountain,  val- 
ley or  island,  just  as  they  now  exist  He  sees 
that  the  continents  and  idands  would  natural^ 
form  by  the  consoUdatioii  of  materuds  before  in 
a  liquid  state ;  that  the  mountains  and  valleys 
would  result  from  unequal  pressures  on  the 
bodies  of  land  thus  produced,  acting  dtherft^om 
below  or  from  side  to  ade;  that  rocky  frag- 
ments would  be  the  necessary  efifect  of  such 
agencies  as  waters,  winds  and  earthquakes,  break- 
ing up  portions  of  liie  earth's  crust ;  while  loam 
or  sdl  would  finally  be  formed  by  the  continued 
action  of  the  same  eomminttting  a^Beneies.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  make  these  views  applicable 
to  the  facts,  just  as  liiey  are  now  presetited  to 
our  eyes,  is  to  suppose  Oat  the  entire  mass  of 
our  earth  once  existed  in  the  liquid  state,  owikg 
to  the  preseooe  of  an  intense  heat ;  to  which 
may  be  added  the  further  supposition  that,  when 
this  same  heat  was  still  greater,  the  world-msr 
terials.  were  necessarily  in  a  still  more  rarifled 
condition,  <xe  timt  of  gd&^s^firt'diut  or  world-duH^ 
sown  broadcast  through  the  fields  of  spacer  As 
this  worid-dust^  owing  to  the  attraction  between 
ite  partiolsB)  became  JCompresBed  or  drawn  into  a 
denasr  state,,  ite  laleU  heat  (so  called)  would  be 
given  .out  in  the  sensible  state,  and  this,  escap- 
ing into  suiTounding  space,  would  allow  of 
Airther  contraction,  until  at  length  mamy  sub- 
siances- would  take  tiie  liquid  fonn  and  then  the 
solid,  and.  the  haby-werld  would  begin  to  iH>pear, 
rudely  blocked  out  in  ihe  midst  of  tiie  seething 
chaos.  A  .mnltitnde  of  facto  observed*  at  tlds 
day  go  to  prove  liiatsuch  were  the  original  con- 
dition-and  changes  of  the  globe  we  inhabit 
The  earth's  mass  rapidly  grows  warmer  as  we 
deeoead  into.it»  .and  the  melted  lava  prq^eeted 
from  volcanoefl,  as  well  as  the  pertarbotions  of 
the  earthquake,  assure  us  tiiat  ite  central  por- 
tiona are stillin an iiiAenseiy  heated  and  proba- 
bly in  a  molten  stete. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  idea  that  our  earth  has 
been  dlemlopa^that  it  has  gramt  like  a  tree  or 
an  animal-r-step  bgr  step,  from  an  -erlginal  and 
unorganised  cooditioD.  The  work  of  creation 
has  not  been  done  by  the  q>eaking  of  a^,  and 
in  an  instant  o£  time ;  bat  by  the^  silent  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  whidt  tiie  Creative  wisdom  had 
imposed  on  nil  owtter,  and  whieb,  energizing 
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through  lucoaated  ages,  might  have  been  wit- 
nesBed — ^now  laying  oat  a  continent,  then  np- 
nusing  a  mountain  chain,  and  anon  wearing 
away  the  solid  rock  for  thousanda  of  years  at  a 
time,  and  pulverizing  it  into  soil,  on  which,  by 
•wid  by,  plants,  then  brutes,  then  man  should 
have  tiieir  wonderful  habitation  I  "  A  continued 
dropping  wears  away  a  stone  "  might  have  been 
proverbial  in  the  mouths  of  archangels,  ages 
before  the  first  human  eye  opened  to  note  the 
phenomena  of  our  new-made  planet  And  such 
is  geogony—the  ^^  book  of  the  generations  "  of 
the  rocky  ribe  of  our  world — ^the  hitUny  of  the 
steps  that  formed  the  work  of  mundane  crea- 
tion. This  history  the  geologist  now  arrives  at 
by  studying  the  order  of  rocks,  the  changes  they 
give  evidence  of  having  undergone,  and  the  po- 
sition in  which  the  fossil  remains  of  different 
plants  and  animal  a  are  found. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  and  original  of 
the  papers  presented  at  the  late  scientiflc  meeting 
one  by  Professor  Dana,  on  the  plan  of  develop- 
ment of  the  northern  portion  of  our  continent — 
the  "(Geological  History  of  North  America.^' 
The  Professor  cited  first,  among  other  considera- 
tions, the  ikcts  that  the  Appalachian  chain  of 
mountains  along  our  eastern  coast,  and  facing 
the  Atlantic,  is  low  when  compared  with  liie 
Boclcy  Mountains,  which  face  the  broader  Pa- 
cific ;  while  in  South  America,  the  Andes,  facing 
the  widest  pcurt  of  that  ocean,  are  proportionately 
higher  again  than  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which 
lie  in  front  of  its  northern  or  narrower  portion  j 
and  80,  again,  in  the  Eastern  Continent,  the 
chuns  which  rise  along  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic are  much  less  in  hight  and  extent  than 
those  which  run  parallel  to  the  coasts  along  the 
waters  of  the  grander  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans, 
and  those  in  the  eastern  part  of  Aflrica  are  higher 
than  the  ranges  on  its  western  side.  So  along 
the  shores  lined  by  the  less  mountain  ranges  wo 
find  also  very  little  evidence  in  the  rooks  of  vol- 
canic or  intense  igneous  action ;  while  in  the 
hig^w  ranges,  fronting  the  broader  extent  of 
waters,  as  on  our  Pacific  coast,  through  the  en- 
tire chain  of  the  Andes,  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Asia,  and  in  innumerable  islands  rising  out  of 
the  waters  of  oceans  and  seas,  we  have  active 
and  terrific  volcanoes,  and  the  strata  of  rocks 
riiow  more  distinctly  the  agency  of  fire.  Indeed, 
while  the  interiors  of  continents  present  very 
few  volcanoes,  the  islands  of  the  ocean  are  all 
due  to  volcanic  agency,  where  their  foundations 
were  not  laid  by  that  indefatigable  architect,  the 
Polypus,  or  coral-insect  The  mountain  ridges, 
m<H*eover,  usoally  show  that  the  rocks  composing 
them  have  been  forced  op  oat  of  their  place  by 


some  great  pressure;  so  that  they  are  thrown 
into  gigantic  folds  or  plication,  like  the  folds  of 
paper  pressed  in  from  the  fades,  or  the  ridges 
that  rise  upon  a  shriveled  apple. 

These  facts.  Professor  Dana  concludes,  could 
be  properly  expressed  by  a  '*  statement^'  in  the 
"  rule  of  three.''  Thus,  as  the  hight  of  the 
Appalachians  is  to  the  siee  of  the  Atlantic,  so  is 
the  hi^t  of  the  Rocky  range  to  the  size  of 
the  North  Pacific ;  and  generally,  a»  ate  th$ 
mt  and  dqtth  qf  the  oeeana  9o  are  the  hight  and 
hrmdth  qf  the  neighhoring  mauiiUaiii  chame;  and 
«o,  aho,  is  the  aeUon  qf  heatalongthe  ehoree  qf  Ihau 
oceans.  The  typical  form  of  a  continent,  then, 
is  that  of  a  great  trough,  having  its  edges  more 
or  less  completely  lined  with  mountains.  The 
oceanic  depressions  must  have  determined  to 
some  extent  the  elevation  and  features  of  the 
land ;  and,  accordingly,  the  form,  or,  at  least, 
the  mideue  of  the  continents,  as  well  as  the  beds 
of  oceans,  must  have  been  marked  out  in  tiie 
earliest  times,,  and  have  remained  cvct  since  es- 
sentially the  same.  The  chief  agency  at  work, 
which  has  modified  these  original  outlines,  and 
filled  up  the  forms  of  the  continents,  has  been 
that  of  etminutkn — the  soUd  mass  cooling,  until, 
by  its  diminished  bulk,  some  parts  were  squeezed 
or  projected  out  of  their  original  level  position — 
this  eifect  being  aided  by  the  pressure  of  the 
neighboring  oceans ;  and  thus,  mountains  rising, 
continents  alternately  sinking  in  parts  beneath 
the  ocean's  surface,  and,  at  others,  being  thrown 
so  far  above  the  surface  as  to  be,  like  our  pres- 
ent mountains,  subjected  to  an  almost  Aretie  cli- 
mate ;  sea-bottoms  sometimes  raised  so  as  to 
fiood  the  neighboring  land,  but  mainly  sinking, 
until  at  last  they  form  capacious  reservoirs,  and 
permanently  protect  the  continents  from  further 
deluges.  What  sad  confusion  it  would  make  in 
our  commercial  and  other  calculations  if  these 
transfarmations  had  not  been  completed  before 
the  human  epoch,  so  that  New  York  and  Boston 
should  wake  up  some  fine  morning  and  find 
themselves  sinking  in  the  cool  embraces  of  the 
Atlantic,  Gt  that  the  farmers  of  some  inland 
section  should  be  obliged  to  "  pull  up  stakes" 
and  make  way  for  a  fresh  crop  of  Allegfaanies 
or  Oattskills!  And  yet,  that  such  natural 
changes  were,  and  were  often  repeated,  before 
the  age  of  man,  we  have  the  evidence,  engraved 
in  the  rock  and  depicted  in  the  outlines  of  hemi- 
spheres. 

The  earliest  spot,  or  nudeue,  of  North  Aineri- 
ca  was  undoubtedly  tiiat  portion  extending  from 
northern  New  York  through  Canada  toward  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  while 
it  sent  off  a  digfater  branch  to  tlie  eastward  into 
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Labrador,  forming  an  imperfect  Y,  with  the  bay 
in  its  arms.  This  has  never  sank  back  again 
beneath  the  fle»-level,  although  even  now  bat 
little  above  it,  for  its  rocks  diow  no  evidence  of 
depodta  firom  standing  water.  They  contain  no 
fossil  fldi  or  other  remains  of  life ;  they  are 
osote,  primitive,  granite  rock.  Against  this  firm 
Bsa,  88  a  stand-point  or  /ti&rum,  the  forces 
acted  which  uplifted  and  fashioned  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  continent — the  Atlantic  oontrib- 
ating  little,  the  Pacific  much,  to  the  final  struc- 
tore.  Had  the  whole  continent  meanwhile  been 
fixed  there  could  have  been  no  hutory,  no  re- 
corded changes  of  life  and  condition  in  varying 
deposits ;  but  the  study  of  the  rocks  ^ows  that 
the  continent  was  '<  at  one  time  just  beneath  the 
ocean's  surface,  and  having  beds  of  sand  and 
gravel  aocnmnlating  under  the  action  of  the 
waves ;  then  somewhat  deeper  and  clearer 
waters,  with  limestones  forming,  from  coral  or 
crinoidal  plantations,  or  the  growth  of  shells ; 
then,  perhaps,  rising  from  the  waves,  bringing 
death  upon  its  sea  tribes  in  one  universal  deso- 
lation ;  then,  sinking  slowly  in  the  waters  again, 
and  varying  in  its  accnmulationB,  from  sand- 
stimes  to  shales,  pebble-beds  or  limestones,  with 
the  depth  and  the  currents;  and  then  again 
above  the  tides,  altiiongfa  destruction  to  all  the 
beauty  of  the  ocean  was  in  the  movement ;  and, 
petchance,  lying  in  the  open  air  for  an  era,  to 
receive  the  mists  and  rains  and  sunshine,  and 
become  luxuriant  throu^  new  creations,  with 
broader  prairies  than  now  cover  the  West  Al- 
ternations like  these  were  again  and  again  re- 
peated, as  geology  has  shown."  <<  Tomta  rnoHs 
trot  Bomtmam  amdere  gentem  ;"  which  we  may  he 
allowed  to  paraphrase  :  '*  So  great  was  the  labor 
to  build  the  future  abode  of  mighty  and  free 
natioasl'' 

Mr.  William  P.  Blake  presented  also  a  highly 
interesting  -paper,  relative  to  the  outlines  and 
general  features  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  the  ideas  advanced 
respecting  the  formation  of  mountain  chains, 
and  their  relation  to  oceans,  were  in  harmony 
with  those  just  stated ;  and  he  concluded  with 
the  assertion  that  "  there  is  not  a  region  where 
the  great  dynamics  of  tiie  earth  are  recorded  on 
a  scale  of  greater  simplicity  and  grandeur  than 
our  own  land,  between  us  and  the  Pacific" 

Daring  tiie  majestic  vibrations  in  which  vast 
portions  of  our  continent  repeatedly  sank  be- 
neath and  rose  above  the  waters,  it  is  but  natu- 
iml  to  suppose  that,  sometimes  from  the  slow  and 
long-continued  perishing  of  the  diiferent  animal 
fomis  then  in  being,  sometimes  from  sudden  ca- 
tastrophe, certain  spots  would  become,  more  than 


otb«<s,  marked  as  the  burial  places  of  the  watery 
tribes.  And,  accordingly,  the  geologist  finds 
these  '*  platforms  of  death"  not  uncommon. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Worthen  had  found  three  of  these  not 
far  from  the  place  of  his  residence,  (Warsaw, 
m.,)  situated  in  a  q»ecies  of  carboniferous  (coal* 
bearing)  limestone.  .  In  one  of  these  fish-beds, 
though  the  entire  stratum  in  which  they  were 
found  was  very  thin,  yet  hundreds  of  fossil  teeth, 
mixed  with  a  few  palate-bones  and  spines  from 
the  back  fin,  were  to  be  found  within  a  small 
area.  And  another  of  these  beds  was  traced  not 
only  in  lUhiois  but  in  Iowa,  and  even  in  Tennes- 
see and  Northern  Alabaau.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz,  the  remains  described  are  tiiose 
of  a  cartilaginous  fish — that  is,  a  fish  Imving  no 
skeleton,  and  the  only  bones  developed  in  which 
are  those  already  named.  This  fish  is  yet  to  be 
found  alive  in  certun  parts  of  the  Pacific.  Thus 
do  some  of  the  earlier  and  more  imperfect  ani- 
mal forms  still  survive,  and  share  existence  with 
their  more  complete  and  highly  developed  suc- 
cessors. What  a  history  of  slow  natural  changes 
or  sudden  convulsions  might  these  snaky  s(|Qirm- 
ers  reveal  to  us  were  they  but  gifted  with  the 
mnemonic  and  loquacious  faculties!  Surely, 
like  Hamlet's  ghostly  visitant,  they  "could  a 
tale  unfold"  of  the  far-off  ages,  when  man  had 
not  yet  appeared  to  scatter  terror  and  extinction 
among  animal  tribes,  and  when  their  only  dread 
was  that  of  falling  victims  to  the  gigantic  San- 
rians  and  sharks  that  floundered  through  the 
Fhallow  waters,  over  the  present  abodes  of 
•*  Hooder"  and  "Corn-cracker,"  or  to  the  frequent 
earthquake,  belching  up  through  rifted  rocks 
into  the  placid  Summer  atmosphere  its  volley  of 
hissing  steam  and  molten  rock,  and  destroying  a 
generation  in  an  instant ;  and  when,  year  after 
year,  age  after  age,  the  warmer  sunbeams  fell 
on  the  wide  brooding  waters  only  for  fish  and 
reptiles,  and  fish  and  reptiles  lived  only  to  dis- 
port a  holiday  existence,  provide  themselves  suo- 
cesBors,  and  bequeath  their  little  charity  of  two 
pearly  teeth,  and,  mayhap,  a  palate-bone  and 
f^ine,  carefully  laid  away  in  marble  sarcopha- 
gus, to  the  grateful  geologists  of  the  nineteenth 
centuiyl 

But,  alas!  the  fish  have  neither  record  nor 
tradition ;  and  man's  reason  must  now  do  the 
work  of  recalling,  in  the  rock-revealed  hiero- 
glyphics, the  history  of  epochs  which  unintelli- 
gent eyes  witnessed  to  no  purpose.  And  how 
strange,  and  even  ludicrous,  some  of  the  charac- 
ters by  which  reason  recalls  that  distant  day,  wc 
shall  see,  when,  with  Professor  Newberry,  we 
find  in  the  large  eoprclUet  (fofsUized  ordure)  mixed 
with  fish  remains  and  composed  mainly  of  scfdes 
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and  bones  of  smaller  epecies,  proof  that  the  car^ 
oivoroas  Sauriaos  and  sharks  were  contempo- 
rles  and  neighbors  of  the  smaller  "  fry"  already 
referred  to,  and  that  then,  as  now,  the  latter 
were  their  prey. 

To  ProfesBor  Newberry  the  American  Abbogi- 
ation  was  also  indebted  for  an  original  and  well- 
supported  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  oannel 
coaL 

Qmnd  CfMiiB  amdk  coal;  and  it  is  so  termed 
because,  being  more  higUy  charged  with  com- 
bustible gases  than  the  anthracite  or  bituminous 
varieties,  the  single  pieces  bum  readily,  like 
pine  knots.  This  quality  has  formerly  been 
credited  to  its  being  the  coal  from  highly  resin- 
ous wood,  and  fiometimea  to  other  causes  But, 
doubtless,  the  new  view  is  more  correct,  that 
its  greater  richness  in  carburettcd  gases  is  owing 
to  its  formation  in  lagoons  and  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  water,  where  decomposition  is  always 
more  slow,  and  its  gaseous  products  may  be  ab- 
sorbed and  fixed  in  the  coal  itself ;  while  the 
common  varieties,  being  carbonized  while  in  the 
dry  state,  their  decomposition  would  be  more 
rapid  and  their  loss  of  combustible  gases  more 
complete. 

J>ri^  is  a  name  given  by  geologists  to  a  col- 
lection of  bowlders,  pebbles,  sand,  and  some- 
times shells,  and  animal  and  vegetable  remains, 
much  resembling  the  materials  that  usually 
f (Km  the  strands  of  oceans  and  lakes  at  the 
present  day,  and  that  bear  indisputable  evidence 
of  the  polishing  and  transporting  agency  of 
water.  This  drift  is  found  on  our  continent  at 
various  hi^ts,  even  to  2,000  feet  above  the 
ocean  leveL  It  is  proof,  wherever  found,  that 
the  stratum  containing  it  was  once  submerged, 
or  that  it  formed  a  sea-beach.  Buried  in  this 
drift  in  various  parts  of  our  country,  the  south- 
ern as  well  as  the  northern,  are  found  the  trunks 
of  cedar,  pine  and  spriioe  trees,  thus  proving 
again  that  previous  to  the  period  of  submeraon 
and  the  formation  of  drift,  the  ooontry  was  cov- 
ered with  forests,  and  that  its  vegetation  was 
such  as  belongs  to  a  cold  climate.  But  this  cli- 
mate could  have  been  secured  simply  by  an  ele- 
vation into  the  region  of  our  present  moderate 
mountain  bights.  Duriog  the  cold  of  this  eieva- 
tion-period,  and  in  the  polar  zones,  icebergs  and 
glaciers  would  form  in  great  size ;  and  when 
the  continent  again  sunk,  and  the  ocean  waters 
rushed  in  upon  it,  these  masses  of  ice,  breaking 
loose,  would  be  borne  over  the  country,  carry- 
ing vast  rocks  with  them,  grooving  and  polish- 
ing other  strata  over  which  they  moved,  and 
scattering  the  flragments  which  form  "  bowlders" 
in  their  course.     Along  onr  rivers  and  lakes 


are  in  many  places  terraces  or  ridges,  chiefly 
formed  of  drift-materials,  and  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  result  of  saccessive  elevations 
of  the  land,  followed  by  the  catting  of  new 
channels  by  the  streams  thns  impeded.  It  is 
chiefly  in  these  terraces,  which  are  well  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  formed  previoos  to  the  ad- 
vent of  man  upon  the  earth,  that  the  fosdl  ro> 
mains  of  elephants  and  mastodons  are  found. 
Gol(mel  J.  W.  Foster,  in  opposition  to  tiieorles 
before  held,  believes  that  these  remains  were 
deposited  even  while  the  oscillations  of  the  con- 
tinent and  the  formation  of  drift-beds  had  not 
yet  ceased — *^  at  a  time  when  the  waters  stood 
at  a  higher  level— when  the  contour  of  the  con- 
tinent was  different,  when  a  diflbrent  climate 
prevailed,  and  when  a  subarctic  vegetation 
stretched  far  toward  the  tropics — at  a  time  when 
the  valleys  were  eicavated  by  the  retiring  wa- 
ters, and  the  streams  assumed  nearly  their  pres- 
ent direction.  It  was  a  period  of  erosion  which 
ought  to  be  marked  by  distinct  geological  roonu- 
raents ;  he  would  designate  it  as  the  Fluviatik 
Period.  Contemporary,  probably,  with  the  ele- 
phant was  the  mastodon,  of  a  more  ponderous 
frame  but  of  an  inferior  bight ;  the  fossil  beaver 
tenanted  the  streams  and  lakes ;  the  ox  and  tJie 
bison  roamed  over  the  plains,  while  the  tapir 
wallowed  in  the  swamps ;  all  belonging  to  ex- 
tinct epeeies.  In  the  milder  regions  of  the 
South,  visited  by  the  elephant  and  mastodon  in 
their  migrations,  lived  the  great  leaf-eating 
megatherium,  the  mylodon,  the  megalonyx,  the 
hippopotamus,  the  elk,  the  deer,  also  belonging 
to  extinct  ^ecics ;  while  at  the  head  of  the  car- 
nivora  stood  the  colossal  lion,  which  then,  as 
now,  was  the  monarch  of  the  wilderness." 

And  Professor  Hitchcock  expressed  the  con- 
viction that,  since  the  mastodon  lived,  the  cata- 
ract of  Niagara  had  cut  its  backward  way 
throng^  the  underlying  rocks  for  a  distance  of 
seven  mtlesL 

Heat  and  cold,  winds,  waves  and  earthquakes 
have  not  been  the  sole  architects  of  the  present 
form  of  our  globe.  Animal  life  has  had  an  im- 
portant part  to  play ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
most  insigniflcant  forms  of  life  have  in  some  In- 
stances wrought  out  the  most  wonderful  resnltsl 
The  polypus  is  a  small  and  feeble  animal,  which 
passes  its  Ufb  ligatured  to  the  coral  stem  on 
which  it  exists.  It  is  chained  to  its  life-labor 
like  the  galley-slave.  Yet  by  an  act  of  secre- 
tion fhmi  their  own  bodies,  millions  of  these 
little  animals  arc  together  able  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  broad  islands  and  whole  groups  of 
islands  just  beneath  the  ocean's  snrfiace-— foan- 

datioDs  on  which  the  waves  an 
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afterward  prepare  a  Boil  and  usher  in  the  domain 
of  beasts  and  human  kind.  These  little  work- 
on  have,  moreover,  as  it  now  appears,  changed 
tiie  oatlines  of  continents  and  tiie  economy  of 
the  civilized  world! 

Among  the  most  logical,  interesting  and  novel 
papers  presented  before  the  late  meeting,  was 
one  by  Professor  Joseph  Leconte,  of  Athens, 
Georgia,  on  the  **  Agency  of  the  (xnlf  Stream  in 
the  Formation  of  the  Peninsnla  and  Keys  of 
Florida."  Professor  Leconte  set  oat  with  the 
ftets  that  the  reef-building  corals  of  this  region 
do  not  live  and  grow  in  water  of  greater  depth 
than  sixty  or  seventy  feet ;  that  across  the  lower 
pert  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida  there  are  at 
least  three  parallel  lines  of  separation,  which 
bear  evidence  of  being  the  positions  of  previous 
eoral  reefs;  that  outside  the  present  cocuit  is 
another  parallel  line,  known  to  be  of  coral  ori- 
gin, that  range  of  low  islands  termed  the  ^*  Keys," 
and  beyond  this  still  the  ''Florida  Reef"->a 
living  coral  ledge — and  also  parallel  ^ith  the 
lines  already  mentioned  ;  and  that  the  southern 
part  of  the  present  peninnala,  conststing  of 
marshes  very  little  raised  above  the  sea-level, 
and  hence  covered  with  that  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tioa  which  has  given  to  this  portion  the  name 
ef  SferffiadeSf  would  naturally  result  from  the 
fining  up  from  behind,  with  drift  and  soil,  one 
aflor  another,  of  the  intervals  between  each  new 
Hne  of  **  keys  "  and  the  main  land.  This  theory 
was,  then,  that  the  Gulf  Stream,  on  its  way  from 
tiie  coast  of  South  America,  and  bearing  por- 
tions of  the  sediment  of  the  Amazon  and  the 
Oronoco,  and  still  more  of  the  Mississippi,  (or 
rather  of  the  Missouri,)  would  deposit  this  sedi- 
ment along  its  coarse  out  of  the  Mexioan  Gulf, 
especially  at  points  where,  as  i^ile  doubling  the 
nnthern  point  of  Florida,  its  speed  must  be 
more  or  less  retarded  ;  that  thus  the  sea-bottom, 
particularly  on  the  Florida  side,  would  be  grad- 
ually raised,  forming  a  plateetu  on  which,  when 
within  seventy  feet  of  the  surface,  the  polypi 
eoald  commence  their  work,  and  build  the  ra^, 
which  the  contributions  of  the  waves  would  in 
time  make  the  keysy  and  in  further  time  unite 
with  the  main  land,  to  be  ftirther  elevated  in 
tome  parts  by  igneous  or  subterranean  agencies. 
Beyond  its  exit  from  the  Gulf,  the  Professor 
thought  a  still  further  retardation  of  ^e  Gtdf 
cmrrent  by  the  Bahamas  would  give  rise  to  the 
"  Bahama  Banks.- '  [Query.  What  part  has  the 
■one  agency  played  in  the  formation  of  Long 
Idand,  which  is  itself  little  more  than  an  exag- 
gerated sand  bank  ]  of  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land, and  of  that  sandy  plateau  lying  between 
the  latter  and  the  coast  of  Ireland,  which  Na- 


ture evidently  prepared,  and  Lieutenant  Manry 
has  luckily  found,  expressly  for  the  resting-place 
of  the  Trans-Atlantic  telegraph  wire?] 

Now  the  grand  consequence  following  from 
this  certainly  plausible  theory  is,  that  as  the 
Floridian  Peninsula  has  tlras  been  for  ages  ex- 
tending in  length,  it  most  encroach  more  and 
more  on  the  width  of  the  passage  between  Itself 
and  Gabc^  by  wMch  the  Gulf  Stream  most  make 
its  exit ;  that,  as  this  passage  grows  narrower, 
the  rapidity  of  the  stream  must  proportionally 
increase ;  and  that,  as  its  velocity  is  augmented 
it  must,  of  course,  retain  Its  heat  to'a  greater 
distance,  or  to  any  given  distance  in  a  greater 
amount  Now,  it  is  known  that  the  Gulf  Stream 
mainly  leaves  the  Ainerican  coast  in  about  the 
latitude  of  New  York-— in  fhot,  where  it  is 
thrown  off  by  the  jut  of  Long  Island  and  the 
eastern  projection  of  Massachusetts)  and  thence 
passing  to  the  esBst  of  Newfoundland,  finally 
visits  the  shores  of  tlie  British  Isles  and  Norway. 
Here  it  parts  with  tiie  remainder  of  its  heat,  and 
gives  to  the  former,  though  in  the  latitude  of 
Labivdor,  the  genial  climate  of  Virginia,  while, 
although  nearly  spent  when  it  reaches  Norway,  it 
here  makes  a  country  in  the  latitude  of  South- 
era  Greenland  a  passable  abode  for  civilized 
men— quite  as  much  so  as  the  fh>zen  re^ons  of 
Canada  East  Thas  the  poor  Yankee  shivers 
for  the  want  of  heat  which  his  continent 
contributes  to  mitigate  ^e  «<  cockney's ''  Win- 
ter, and  to  cover  tiie  land  of  thilkdehg  with 
its  perpetual  robe  of  emerald  hue!  But  still 
more,  while  the  Gulf  Stream  has  been  narrowed 
at  its  point  of  exit  by  at  least  one  hmidred 
miles,  its  quickened  speed  has  been  ihmiprognf- 
twdy  ipanmng  mere  and  more  the  west  of  Eu* 
rope,  and  fitting  those  countries  to  become  in  a 
higher  degree  the  homes  of  civilization  and  re- 
finement ;  and  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  new  litera- 
ture, science  and  freedom,  yet  to  take  root  in  all 
lands  and  regenerate  the  world  I 

At  the  dose  of  Professor  Leoonte's  p^per, 
Professor  Swallow,  of  Missouri,  indulged  in  a 
vein  of  humor  upon  the  prospect  that  the  mud 
stolen  by  the  Missouri— that  river  of  the  "  Bor- 
der Ruffians" — from  the  lands  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  was  boilding  a  bridge  to  Cnba  ;  and 
thought  the  teachings  of  geology  here  afforded 
a  striking  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  **  Mm^ 
ifest  dtatmy  "  and  tiie  principles  of  the  '*  Ostend 
Conference  I''  But,  as  Professor  Rogers,  of 
Boston,  very  properly  replied,  the  increasing 
force  given  to  the  Gulf  current  by  its  progres- 
sive narrowing,  must  finally  cause  it  ta  remove 
rather  than  deposit  sediment,  and  thus  as  it 
eventually  must  go  to  dredging  Ua^own  dian- 
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nela,  Cuba  will  be  aafe,  at  least  from  aonexar 
tion  by  the  "  laws  of  nature  !*' 

Want  of  apace  prohibits  our  doing  justice  to 
many  other  valuable  ideas  advanced  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  geology.  Among  these 
more  than  a  brief  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  thoughts  offered  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Winslow,  of 
Troy,  who  believed  he  had  found  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  permanent  canals  or  conduiu 
leading  in  various  direetionB  from  the  central 
fires  of  the  earth  upward  to  volcanoes,  and  some 
times  running  for  a  long  distance  horizontally 
beneath  oountriee  which  are  hence  subject  to 
earthquakes ;  since  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  producing  tidet  in  the  molten  interior 
maaS)  would  at  some  time  cause  volcanic  erup- 
tions by  forcing  tills  matter  up  through  the 
whole  length  of  such  conduits  to  their  mouth  or 
crater ;  and,  at  other  times,  earthquakes,  from 
stoppage  in  the  conduits,  or  other  coincident 
causes ;  or  even  from  the  pressure  of  the  fiery 
sea  within  on  the  whole  crust  of  tiie  earth,  which 
latter  may  be  conndered  as  floating  thereon, 
even  as  vast  ice  cakes  float  in  Winter  on  the 
bosom  of  our  seas  and  lakes*  It  would  give  us 
pleasure  also,  had  we  the  epeioe  so  to  do,  to  re- 
call a  trifle  of  the  interest  witii  which  Prcrfeasor 
Arnold  Guyot's  able  paper  on  the  Black  Moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina  was  listened  to ;  and  to 
take  our  readers  by  the  button,  and  with  them 
follow  the  enthusiastic  aaoant  "  oa.  all  fours  "— 
providing  our  readers  do  not  object  to  this 
style  of  locomotion— by  bear  tracks  beneath  the 
black  fir  balsams,  and  through  the  thickly  tan- 
gled under-groves  of  rhododendrons,  and  kalmias 
and  azaleas,  forming  gardens  of  beauty,  such 
as  princes  mig^t  covet,  but  whose  inmates  here, 
where  the  foot  of  man  has  hardly  ever  trodden, 
are  so  strangely 

"BorniobttuhuiMeeii, 
And  wute  their  iweeUieM  on  the  deeert  air." 

Now  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  this  floral 
luxuriance,  we  will  take  advantage  of  the  occa- 
sion to  pass  from  the  grim  world  of  rocks  and 
rock  fragments  to  the  more  inviting  world  of 
life,  with  its  marvelous  ever-new  creations ;  and 
we  therefore  turn  our  attention,  next  in  order,  to 

FHT8I0L0GT  ASD  AKIHROPOLOOT. 

Yet  such  was  the  extreme  tji  technical  ab- 
strusenesB  in  wUch  many  of  the  papers  relating 
to  these  sulgects  were  clothed,  that — greatly  to 
the  reader's  relief,  perhaps— our  gleanings  here 
Will  necessarily  be  brief.  Professor  Agaoiz's 
views  touching  aiUmal  deddopmaU  created  not  a 
small  ripple  of  interest  at  the  time  of  thehr  de- 
livery ;  but  when  we  re-read  the  abstracts  of 
them  given  by  the  preaa,  it  must  be  with  a  con- 


fession that,  for  once  at  least,  we  find  the  Pro- 
fessor giving  us  a  luxuriance  of  words  that 
serves  rather  to  apoloj^e  for  than  to  be  bur- 
dened with  ideas ;  and  we  wonder  why  the  few 
propositions  really  made  could  not  have  been 
compassed  with  less  prelude  and  effort  Indeed, 
there  is  a  prurient  curiosity  about  this  whole 
sulject  of  the  genesis  of  animals,  including  hu- 
man beuigs,  that  wonderfully  helps  along  tiie  in- 
terest whenever  a  speaker  is  found  bold  enough 
to  address  himself  to  these  topics ;  but  while  we 
acquit  Professor  Agassiz  of  any  mtaaion  to  ap- 
peal to  this  sort  of  furiheranoe,  we  must  even 
take  a  step  beyond,  and  commend  the  evidently 
senrible  and  strughtforward  manner  in  which  he 
goes  about  these,  as  about  other  subjects  fsfaow- 
ing  that,  however  it  may  be  with  the  multitude, 
with  him  the  interest  pertaining  to  theories  on 
these  topics  is  purely  one  of  scientific  study  and 
research. 

The  last  tiiirty  years  have  witnessed  the  first 
promulgation  and  general  acceptance  of  an  idea 
that  has  revolutioned  the  science  of  life.  This 
is  the  discovery,  which  we  owe  to  Schwann,  a 
German  physiologist,  of  the  part  played  by  eeUt 
(or  organized  vefdcles)  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
development  and  growth  of  all  living  bodies. 
The  cell  in  its  typical  form  is  little  more  than  a 
very  small  sac — so  nmall  aa  usually  to  be  seen  only 
through  the  microscope— containing  a  fluid  or 
semi-fluid  mass  witiiin  it,  in  which  again  often 
float  yet  smaller  gramday  together  with,  usually, 
an  aggregation  of  these  in  some  part,  which  is 
termed  a  nudau.  By  the  multiplication  and 
transformations  of  th«ae  apparently  insignificant 
bodies  all  the  healthy  structures  of  the  most  per- 
fect human  body  are  formed.  Cells,  bead-shaped 
and  spindle-shaped,  form  the  muscles,  and  per- 
form for  us  all  the  wonderful  feats  of  agility  and 
labor ;  cells,  sac-shaped,  lay  the  foundation  of 
bones,  teeth  and  adipose  tissue ;  cells,  pavemrat- 
shaped  and  pyrandd-ehaped,  cover  and  protect  the 
external  and  internal  surfaces  of  the  body ;  true 
untransformed  cells  secrete  all  Uie  fluids  of  the 
body— the  gastric  juice,  the  tears,  sweat,  and  so 
on ;  cdls,  disc-shaped  and  globular,  form  the 
seat  and  vehicles  of  vitality  in  the  blood  ;  and 
cells  of  all  forms,  from  globukr  to  st«r4li^ied 
and  ragged,  form  the  '<  cups''  in  tiie  wonderfid 
battery  of  the  brain,  and  ^  their  action  evolve 
the  physical  link  in  the  magnetism  of  human  emo- 
tion, and  the  lightning  play  of  human  thought 

But  still  more,  all  the  cells  making  up  the 
most  complex  living  body  may  be  distinctly 
traced  back  until,  in  all  cases,  they  are  found  to 
have  originated  from  on^—and  that  one,  the 
germ  of  the  future  being,  is  but  ojQe  of  the  ceUi 
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prepared  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude  of  ccll- 
reproductioos  and  cell-transformations  of  the 
parent — ^the  single  but  prolific  bud  among  the 
million  bads  put  forth  by  a  parent  tree.  So  all 
men,  and  beasts,  and  plants — various  as  they  are 
in  their  endowments  and  powers,  when  grown — 
originate  alike  in  the  tin^fle  cell,  the  little  sac  re- 
vealed only  by  the  microscope,  but  whose  mys- 
terious endowments  neither  sight  nor  reason 
have  ever  penetrated.  How  wondrous  the  life- 
essence  residing  in  each  of  these  germs,  that 
builds  from  one  the  oak,  from  another  the  lion, 
and  from  a  third  the  man,  each  '*  after  his  kind," 
and  with  unerring  exactness ! 

But  these  thoughts  are  not  new.  They  have 
been  growing  upon  the  world  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century ;  and  who  shall  set  limits  to  the 
revolutions  in  human  faith,  and  thought,  and  re- 
lationships, which  they  are  destined  to  work ! 

To  the  views  now  roughly  glanced  at  thoso 
of  Professor  Agassiz  at  the  late  scientific  meet- 
ing would  seem  to  be  supplementary.  Styling 
the  germ  under  all  circumstances  an  egg,  *hc 
stated  the  latest  result  of  science  to  be  that  all 
animals,  without  exception,  originate  from  eggs 
(i.  e.  celU)  ;  that  the  cell  from  which  the  future 
being  is  evolved  does  not  differ  es9entidUy  (did  he 
not  mean  vmUy  f)  from  the  cells  of  which  parts 
of  the  adult  body  is '  subsequently  made  up ; 
that  the  only  essential  part  of  any  egg,  and  in- 
deed the  only  part  possessed  by  eggs  of  many 
species,  is  the  yolk — which,  when  of  the  size 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  eggs  of  birds 
and  so  on,  is  really  no  longer  a  single  cell,  but 
a  multitude  of  them  already  developed  from  the 
]^imitive  germ,  and  so  far  on  the  way  to  the 
production  of  the  young  animal ;  that,  therefore, 
the  egg,  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  is  the  animal 
itidf,  and  merely  in  one  stage  of  its  development 
from  the  original  germ  to  the  full-fledged  biped  ; 
that  the  embryo  is  not  something  put  in  the  egg 
or  superadded  to  it,  but  is  the  egg  itself,  just  as 
the  caterpillar  is  but  the  forming  butterfly ;  that 
the  growing  chick  does  not  digest  the  yolk,  as 
phymologists  have  In  the  past  supposed,  and  so 
receive  nutriment  from  it,  but  rather  merely  ab- 
sorbs or  transposes  the  prepared  substance  of 
flie  yolk  into  the  new  form  which  its  body  is 
taking  at  the  time ;  and  that  thus  all  animals 
•re  one<eiied  animals  in  the  earliest  part  of  their 
ooume,  and  may  in  fact  be  considered  to  remain 
ao  in  one  sense,  until  birth  or  escape  from  the 
flhell,  as  the  case  may  be,  takes  place. 

Mr.  James  Dascomb  had  experimented  upon 
the  directions  taken  by  the  plumule  (incipient 
stem)  and  radicle  (incipient  root)  of  plants. 
Schnltz.  of  Berlin,  had  declared  some  years 
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since  that  when  light  was  thrown  on  the  bottom 
of  a  quantity  of  mold  holding  a  germinating 
seed,  and  debarred  from  the  top,  the  plumule 
would  still  follow  the  light  and  grow  downward, 
the  roots  starting  upward.  Scientific  men  Eance 
his  day  have  accepted  tliis  conclusion.  But  the 
essayist  had  repeated  and  varied  the  experiments 
until  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  whether  light 
be  present  or  absent,  the  plumule  always  grows 
upward,  and  the  radicle  as  invariably  downward. 
Professor  Agassiz  had  tried  similar  experiments, 
and  had  arrived  at  the  same  results.  He  found 
that  the  radicle  would  extend  down  into  empty 
space  if  there  were  nothing  else  in  the  course 
which  it  took. 

Whichever  way  the  truth  may  be,  here  is  a 
fact  wanting  a  principle.  If  light  be  the  directing 
agency,  and  the  delicate  plumule  seeks  its  way 
from  the  obscurity  of  its  birth-place  into  the  cher- 
ishing beam,  then  what  is  there  in  light  ta  deter- 
mine this  action  ?  But  if,  as  it  now  seems,  the 
plant  always  shoots  upward,  and  sends  its  root 
downward,  still  we  know  that  there  is  no  abso- 
lute up  or  down  in  Nature ;  and,  therefore,  to 
say  the  plant  seeks  these  directions,  which  have 
no  real  existence,  would  be  nonsense.  Is  it  not 
true,  then,  allow  us  to  ask,  that  gravitation  itself 
is  one  of  the  forces  that  enters,  along  with  heat, 
light,  and  electricity,  into  the  building  up  of  the 
future  plant ;  that  thus  the  universal  law  which 
holds  the  planets  in  their  orbits  may  also  be  the 
master-builder  of  every  growing  plant,  pointing 
the  direction  of  its  infant  aspirings,  and  insuring 
its  growth  ever  afterward  in  such  a  line  above 
its  base  that  it  shall  be  strengthened  rather 
than  weakened  by  the  tug  of  the  earth's  attrac- 
tion T  If  such  be  not  the  case,  how  can  the  fact 
be  accounted  for  that  trees  invariably,  when  not 
forcibly  prevented  Arom  so  doing,  carry  up  their 
center  of  gravity  within  the  base,  as  rigidly  as 
does  the  architect  that  of  the  edifice  to  which  he 
constantly  applies  the  guiding  plummet? 

It  has  long  been  known  that  human  bodies, 
upon  being  exhumed  months  or  years  subsequent 
to  interment,  show  in  many  instances  no  marks 
of  decay ;  the  flesh  is  apparently  solid,  and  the 
countenance,  perhaps,  fresh  and  natural.  The 
substance  of  the  muscles  and  other  organs  is 
found,  however,  to  have  been  converted  into  a 
spermaceti-like,  fatty  material ;  and  to  this  the 
name  of  adipocire  has  been  given.  It  is  now 
ascertained  that  this  condition  can  be  imitated 
by  placing  animal  flesh  in  a  portion  where  it 
will  be  kept  moistened  by  water,  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, and  preferably  in  the  dark  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  human  bodies  are  usually  adi- 
pocired  in  consequence  of  the  c(^Bn  being  for 
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some  time  filled  with  water.  In  Mr.  Traill 
Green's  paper  on  this  subject,  it  was  argued 
that;  since  the  specific  gravity  of  adii>ocire  is 
but  t^xkifour^ftht  that  of  water,  the  body  in 
this  state  would  float  in  the  water  surrounding 
it;  and,  should  this  be  afterward,  from  any 
cause,  removed,  the  body  would  be  very  likely 
to  take  a  position  diilisrent  fh>m  that  originally 
given  to  it  It  would  thus  seem  to  have  "  turned 
in  the  coflin ;"  and  so  might  give  rise  among 
surviving  Mends  to  needless  regrets  or  recrim- 
inations, growing  out  of  the  supposition  of  a 
too  hasty  burial  But  while  all  this  may  be 
true,  we  cannot  help  believing  that  a  thought- 
less and  indecent  haste  on  the  part  of  survivors 
to  '*  bury  their  dead  out  of  their  sight,"  is  but 
too  common ;  and  that,  terrible  as  the  idea  is, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  abnormal 
states  of  syncope,  trance,  catalepsy,  and  so  on, 
many*  a  luckless  creature  has  been  unintention- 
ally buried  alive  I 

It  is  not  many  years  since  Professor  Owen,  of 
England— we  think  he  was  the  first — claimed  to 
have  carried  comparative  anatomy  to  such  per- 
fection that,  having  given  to  him  but  a  edngle 
bone  of  some  extinct  or  living  race  of  animals, 
he  could  recuon  out  from  that  the  .appearance  of 
the  whole  skeleton,  and  in  fact  reconstruct,  or 
as  it  was  called,  rettore  on  paper  the  exact  sim- 
ilitude of  the  animal,  and  even  give  a  history 
of  its  habits  and  mode  of  life.  With  all  practi- 
cable deference  and  fkith  for  science  and  the 
astuteness  with  which  she  clothes  modern  scien- 
tific men,  we  can  still  confess  to  no  surprise  at 
hearing  doubts  thrown  upon  the  possibility  of 
accomplishing  all  thai  in  this  bold  claim  has  so 
astonished  and  interested  the  world.  Professor 
Wyman,  of  Cambridge,  (U.  S.,)  has  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  distinguish  in  the  case  of 
certain  bones,  whether  they  had  been  the  prop- 
erty of  frog  or  reptile ;  and  of  the  skeleton  of 
the  gar-pike,  an  extant  species,  he  says  one  part 
would  lead  the  observer  to  predict  that  it  be- 
longed to  a  reptile,  another  that  it  was  part  of  a 
.  fish.  Professor  Agaasiz  agreed,  and  concluded 
that  scientiflc  men  would  have  to  perform  the 
labor  of  reconsidering  some  of  their  restored 
Hpecies — ^in  fact  of  tearing  down  again  some  of 
their  ideally  built  skeletons  of  extinct  races. 

It  is  singular  how,  to  the  historic  mind,  every- 
thing has  written  its  history ;  and,  if  material 
forms  were  but  endowed  in  a  little  higher  de- 
gree with  tiie  quality  of  imperishability  than  in 
fact  they  are,  how  ftiUy  all  such  histories  would 
be  found  written  out  at  the  present  day.  Every 
era,  every  species  of  animal  or  plant,  every 
adult  human  being  leaves  his  monument  be- 


hind, inscribed  with  no  very  doubtful  charac- 
ters. But  the  monuments  are  incessantly  crum- 
bling. Certain  sorts  only  arc  found  to  have  out- 
stood  the  ravages  of  time  ]  and  now,  if  we  would 
find  the  story  of  the  men  of  any  nation  twenty 
centuries  back,  we  go  very  doubtfully  about  the 
search.  It  is  even  well  for  the  living  that  it  k 
so ;  for  were  natural  objects  so  imperishable  as 
perfectly  to  embalm  the  records  of  ancient 
times,  they  would  be  too  intractable  to  submit 
to  be  molded  into  the  ever  new  forms  of  beauty 
and  utility  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  the 
present  So  it  is  a  law  of  Nature ,'  the  past  mutt 
duappectr  that  the  present  may  he  aecon^iUthedj  and 
the  future  hoprfuL 

But  some  monuments  remain.  Professor 
Wilson,  of  Canada,  has  opened  many  ancient 
graves  for  the  sake  of  arriving  at  data  relative 
to  periods  preceding  the  written  histories  of  the 
extant  European  nations.  The  relics  he  had 
found  were  readily  classified,  by  the  age  of  the 
graves  and  the  accompanying  difil^rences  in 
their  contents,  into  three  epochs.  These  he 
would  name  the  stone,  the  bronze  and  the  iron 
ages — the  first  being  a  period  when  the  north  of 
Europe  was  occupied  by  a  people  entirely  igno- 
rant of  metallurgic  art,  and  the  utensilB  and  im- 
plements of  war  were  consequently  of  stone ; 
the  second,  one  in  which  copper  or  bronze  was 
found  in  the  native  state  and  hammered  into 
various  instruments,  but  probably  with  no  idea 
of  its  being  anything  more  than  a  new  kind  of 
stone,  soft  and  easily  worked;  and  the  third, 
that  in  which  the  conception  of  ores  to  be  mined 
and  metals  to  be  melted  and  forged  dawned  on  the 
mind,  when,  therefore,  the  relics  were  of  wrought 
iron,  proving  the  possession  of  skill,  research, 
and  some  dawning  of  scientific  knowledge,  and 
pointing  the  way — pardon,  reader,  the  trite  allu- 
fflon — to  the  age  of  steam,  newspapers,  and  of 
telegraphs !  Professor  Wilson  had  found  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  that  the  men  of  the  stone 
age  were  characterized  by  lack  of  brains — their 
skulls  being  small,  low  and  narrow,  but  well 
endowed  with  cerebellum,  so  as  to  have  the 
general  shape  of  an  upturned  boat  Those  of 
the  bronze  age  had  larger  skulls,  and  very  wide 
from  ear  to  ear  ;  and  their  hands  and  feet  were 
angularly  small.  A  mournful  interest  arises 
in  the  mind  as  we  thus  contemplate  the  memen- 
toes of  races  which  long  since  learned  the  strug- 
gles of  time,  and  rounded  to  completeness  their 
narrow  scope  of  experience  ;  and  curiously  we 
ever  ask  the  question,  now  asked  to  so  little 
purpose, 

"  How  Ured,  bow  loved,  how-  died  theyf*' 

How   vastly  unlike  the  polished,   genteel, 
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flihrewd,  educated,  commercial  people  of  this 
day,  were  the  narrow,  ignorant,  rude,  crafty  and 
savage  boeU^imdi  and  ccAMub  of  those  far-off 
ages  of  stone  and  bronze.  Yet  they  were  our 
ancestors— we  are  their  lineal  descendants.  And 
this  is  a  thought  we  commend  to  the  especial 
attention  of  Professor  Agassiz.  The  Professor 
does  not  helieye  that  all  men  are  of  one  blood. 
He  finds  differences  of  appearance,  and  even  of 
structure,  between  different  nations  and  tribes  of 
men  at  the  present  day,  so  great  that  he  can 
only  reconcile  them  with  the  supposition  that 
different  races  of  men  sprung  at  the  first  firom 
essentially  different  individuals.  Has  he  stopped 
to  reflect  that  the  differences  observable  at  the 
present  day  between  Englishmen  or  Americans, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Tartars,  Bushmen,  or  Aus- 
tralians, on  the  other,  are  not  one  whit  more 
marked  than  the  differences,  in  appearance,  in 
contour  of  face,  in  cdze  and  shape  of  cranium,  in 
fiEusial  angle,  and  in  the  conformation  of  the  jaws 
and  teeth,  that  exist  between  Our  nineteenth 
century  citizen  and  his  Gelt,  Briton,  Scandina- 
vian and  Hunnish  ancestors  of  and  before  the 
age  of  Julius  Cssar.  But  surely  there  has  been 
no  new  creation  here.  We  are  not  a  new  species 
introdu<$ed  in  place  of  those  barbarians ;  we  are 
the  barbarian»  themtehes,  plus  the  benefits  of  time, 
intermarriage,  activity  and  culture.  All  Pro- 
fessor AgasBSz's  reasonings  respecting  men  and 
monkeys,  and  respecting  the  wider  distinctions 
apparently  existing  between  the  former  than  be- 
tween the  latter,  are  but  examples  of  gratuitous 
self-annoyance.  Let  him  once  fothom  the  world- 
wide diflbrence  that  exists  between  his  own 
phfsique  and  that  of  his  lineal  forefathers  in  the 
days  of  Alaric  and  Attilla,  and  he  may  sever  the 
gordian  knot  of  doubt  and  accept  the  unity  of 
the  race. 

For,  as  Professor  Dawson,  of  Canada,  well  re- 
marked, man  of  every  race  is  very  variable, 
while  monkeys  are  very  invariable.  And  again, 
there  are  animals  known  to  have  sprung  from 
the  same  stock  w^ich  have  undergone  very  wide 
transformations ;  as  ap  instance  of  which,  the 
Proferaor  cited  the  difference  now  existing  be- 
tween the  Sable  Island  and  the  "Mustang" 
horse— animals  which  no  one  supposes  to  be  of 
unlike  origin  or  species.  Everything,  said  Pro- 
fessor Anderson,  of  Rochester,  touches  ethnol- 
ogy ;  but  the  question  is  too  broad  and  compli- 
cated to  be  settled  in  our  day.  We  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  elements  of  the  argument ; 
and  the  fadiionable  dogmatism  of  the  present 
time,  respecting  the  plurality  of  human  species, 
is  little  better  than  impertinence  in  itself,  while 
it  is  direct  and  purposed  inhumanity  in  its  conse- 


quenoea  Even  if  the  species  of  men  were  a  score 
or  a  hundred,  what  would  each  still  be  but  man? 
And  does  not  this  grant  the  whole  question  and 
overthrow  all  the  dogmatic  inhumanity  that  has 
been  attempted  to  be  founded  on  it?  But  when 
we  conedder  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  man, 
as  a  race,  to  climatic  and  other  physical  influ- 
ences, as  well  as  his  proclivity  to  social  and 
moral  transformations,  which  in  their  turn  mod- 
ify the  physical  nature,  we  shall  see  more  and 
more  reason  for  returning  to  the  unsophisticated 
and  common-sense  judgment,  that  man  is  origin- 
aUy  and  essentially  one,  not  merely  in  family,  and 
in  general* characteristics,  but  in  specific  unity 
and  identity. 

We  cannot  close  this  detail  of  some  of  the 
valuable  scientific  results  presented  at  the  Al- 
bany meeting,  without  adding  our  regrets  that 
American  savans  are  in  the  main  such  unsocial 
workers.  Why  have  we  not  in  our  broad,  en- 
terprising and  progressive  country  a  few  such 
working  bodies  of  scientific  men  as  are  known 
to  honor  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Old  World  ? 
Why  cannot  this  gpreat  Metropolis,  with  its  vari- 
ous activities,  nurse  into  life  more  than  a  single 
philosophical  society,  and  that  one  without 
funds,  without  published  papers,  without  the  sup- 
port or  care  of  a  tithe  of  the  cultivators  of  sci- 
ence vrithin  her  borders? 


THE  BATTLE  OF  OKEE  CHOBEE. 

The  battle  of  Okee  Chobee,  Florida,  was 
fought  on  the  25th  of  December,  1837,  between 
a  force  of  about  nine  hundred  men,  under  Colonel 
Z.  Taylor,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  warriors, 
under  Alligator,  Sam  Jones,  and  Coacooche. 

Colonel  Taylor  had  been  ordered  by  General 
Jessup,  then  commanding  in  Florida,  to  advance 
agunst  any  body  of  Indians  which  he  might 
hear  to  be  within  striking  distance,  and  capture 
or  destroy  them.  In  accordance  with  these  in- 
structions, he  set  out  from  Fort  Gardiner  on  the 
19th  of  December,  and  moved  down  the  west 
side  of  the  Kissimmee  toward  Lake  Istopoga. 
On  the  morning  of  the  second  day's  march  he 
came  upon  a  camp,  where  he  found  an  old  man 
and  two  young  ones,  with  their  families,  who 
had  expressed  their  willingness  and  desire  to 
give  themselves  up.  TUi  old  man  informed  Tay- 
lor that  Alligator  had  determined  to  come  in, 
and  had  gone  to  the  camp  of  the  Mickasukies, 
about  twenty  miles  the  other  side  of  the  Kissim- 
mee, to  bring  in  his  relatives  and  friends  ;  and 
that  the  Mickasukies  were  determined  to  fight 
He  was  sent  with  a  message  to  Alligator,  in- 
forming him  of  Taylor's  advance,  and  appoint- 
ing a  place  of  meeting.    He  failed  to  meet  at 
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the  place  agreed  upon,  however,  and  the  Colonel 
determined  to  push  forward  and  indulge  the  In- 
dians in  their  disposition  to  fight  He  accord- 
ingly moved  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  after 
laying  out  a  small  stockade,  and  leaving  a  por- 
tion of  his  command,  including  eighty-five  siek 
and  disabled,  and  some  of  the  friendly  Indians  ; 
,  and  about  seven  o'clock  on  the  23d  came  upon  a 
camp  of  the  enemy,  which  had  been  deserted  in 
great  haste,  and  the  evidences  in  the  neighboi^ 
hood  of  which  indicated  the  vicinity  of  a  body 
of  several  hundred  Indians.  A  party  of  four 
young  men,  an  old  man,  and  some  women  and 


children  were  taken  in  an  encampment  near  by, 
and  from  them  he  received  information  corrobo- 
rating that  elicited  from  the  former  party.  Con- 
tinuing his  advance,  with  the  four  young  war-  * 
riors  for  guides,  he  passed,  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  a  deserted  camp  of  the  Seminoles, 
which  they  had  hastily  left  to  join  the  Mickasn- 
kies,  who  were  encamped  in  a  hammock  about 
six  miles  off.  Passing  through  this  camp,  they 
came  out  into  an  open  prairie,  where  a  number 
of  cattle  and  Indian  ponies  were  grazing,  and 
where  another  young  warrior  was  captured,  who 
pointed  out  the  spot  where  the  enemy  were  wait- 
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ing  to  give  battle.  The  little  army  was  arranged 
in  order  of  battle,  which  was  in  two  lines,  and 
moved  forward  to  the  attack.  The  hostile  In- 
dians were  posted  in  a  hummock,  which  was  in- 
termediate between  a  swamp  in  front  and  Lake 
Okee  Cbobee  in  the  rear.  The  swamp  was  three- 
qnarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  being  covered 
with  a  thick  growth  of  saw-grass,  was  impassible 
for  cavalry,  and  almost  bo  for  infantry.  It  was 
knee^eep  with  mud  and  water,  and  extended 
one  way  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  the 
other  way  it  reached  to  a  hummock,  where  a 
deep  creek  served  as  an  outlet  '  Altogether  the 
position  was  a  strong  one,  and  well  calculated 
for  defense.  The  first  line  of  the  little  army, 
composed  of  the  volunteers  under  Colonel  Gen- 
try and  Morgan's  spies,  were  ordered  to  cross  the 
swamp,  and  in  the  event  of  being  attacked  and 
hard  pressed  they  were  to  fall  back  and  form  in 
the  rear  of  the  second  line,  which  was  composed 
of  the  Fourth  and  Sixth  Infadtry,  who  were 
then  to  advance  and  attack.  The  First  Infantry 
were  held  in  reserve.  Just  at  the  edge  of  the 
swamp  the  dragoons  were  dismounted,  and  the 
horses  and  baggage  left  under  a  suitable  guard. 
Two  companies  of  mounted  men  were  detached 
to  examine  the  swamp  and  hummock  on  the 
right,  and  in  case  of  not  meeting  the  enemy, 
were  to  retire  to  the  baggage,  and  act  as  occa- 
aon  might  require.  All  the  dispositions  being 
made,  the  first  line  moved  forward  into  the 
swamp.  They  advanced  as  well  as  they  were 
able  through  the  muddy  water  and  saw-grass, 
until  within  rifle  range  of  the  hummock,  when 
they  received  a  heavy  fire  from  the  Indians,  who 
were  concealed  in  the  grass  and  behind  trees, 
which  sheltered  them  from  the  return  fire  of  the 
troops.  A  number  of  the  enemy  were  stationed 
in  the  branches  of  trees,  from  which  elevated 
position  they  were  enabled  to  take  sure  aim,  and 
from  their  secure  perches  they  picked  off  the  of- 
ficers, many  of  whom  were  killed  and  wounded 
by  the  baUs  from  their  rifles.  The  soldiers  stood 
firm  and  returned  the  discharge,  until  their  com- 
mander, Colonel  Gentry,  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  several  other  ofllcers — his  son  among  the 
number — ^were  shot,  when  they  broke  and  fled, 
and  instead  of  forming  in  the  rear  of  the  regu- 
lars, as  ordered  to  do,  they  retreated  to  the  bag- 
gage ;  and  no  effort  could  induce  them  to  return, 
although  every  means  was  tried.  The  brunt  of 
the  battle  thus  fell  upon  the  Fourth  and  Sixth 
Infantry,  who  nobly  performed  their  work,  fight- 
ing their  way  steadily  forward,  until  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Thompson,  of  the  Sixth,  and  his  adju- 
tant. Lieutenant  Center,  were  killed,  and  every 
of&eer,  and  most  of  the  nonrcommissioned  officers, 


were  killed  or  wounded.  They  then  fell  back, 
and  when  they  were  reformed  it  was  found  that 
one  company  had  but  four  men  untouched. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Foster,  with  six  companies, 
amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  men, 
at  length  gained  the  hummock,  and  were  soon 
joined  by  Captain  Noel,  with  the  two  remwning 
companies  of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  and  Captain 
Gillam,  of  Gentry's  Volunteers,  with  a  few  ad- 
ditional men,  and  commenced  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  their  coverts.  By  a  change  of  front  he 
broke  through  their  line  and  severed  it ;  Captain 
Allen  advanced  at  this  juncture,  and  the  First 
Infantry  were  ordered  to  gain  the  left  flank  of 
the  Indians  and  turn  it,  which  order  they  exe- 
cuted in  gallant  style.  This  decided  (be  fortunes 
of  the  day ;  and  the  enemy,  being  divided  and 
scattered,  and  many  having  fled  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  action,  delivered  one  more  fire  and 
retreated.  The  hard,  sandy  beach  of  the  lake — 
along  which  their  camp  extended  for  a  mile  or 
more — afforded  an  excellent  path,  and  they  fled 
with  haste  along  the  shore,  in  small  parties,  pur- 
sued by  the  First,  Fourth  and  Sixth  Infantry, 
and  some  of  the  volunteers,  until  these  troops 
were  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  Indians  were 
driven  and  scattered  in  every  direction.  They 
then  returned  to  the  field  to  commence  the 
mournful  task  of  gathering  up  the  dead  and 
wounded.  Of  the  former,  there  were  five  officers 
and  twenty-two  men ;  of  the  latter,  nine  officers 
and  one  hundred  and  two  men.  Of  the  enemy, 
only  eleven  Indians  and  two  negroes  were  killed, 
and  nine  wounded. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Thompson,  who  fell  at  the 
head  of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  was  in  ill  health,  but 
refused  to  leave  the  country  while  his  regiment 
remained  in  it.  He  received  two  balls  in  his 
body,  either  of  which  was  mortal,  but  continued 
to  cheer  on  his  men  until  a  third  struck  him  in  the 
chin  and  lodged  in  his  neck,  when  he  fell  and  ex- 
pired. Colonel  Gentry  was  shot  through  the  body, 
and  the  same  ball  wounded  his  son,  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  in  the  arm.  He  died  the  day  after  the 
battle.  Colonel  Taylor  remained  on  the  field  un- 
til the  27th,  providing  litters  of  poles,  on  which 
were  stretched  hides,  to  convey  the  wounded 
officers  and  men ;  and  then  took  up  his  line  of 
march  for  Fort  Grardiner,  which  he  reached  on 
the  31st,  from  whence  he  sent  his  wounded  to 
Tampa  Bay  for  treatment. 

m^^-*^**^ 

MEMORY. 

Eaoi  lonely  scene  sliall  thee  restore, 

For  thee  the  tear  be  dulj  ghed  ; 
Beloved,  till  life  can  charni  no  more ; 

And  mourned,  till  Pity's  self  be  dead. 
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AURORA    LEIQH.* 

Of  all  modem  women  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  is  one  of  the  most  gifted.  Of  all 
writers  of  the  sex  none  carries  a  more  original, 
a  more  powerful  or  more  prophetic  pen.  It  may 
be  she  is,  as  a  whole,  superior  to  each  and  alL 
We,  as  one  of  the  sex,  are  willing  cheerftiUy  to 
concede  this.  She  is  not  only  endowed,  wonder- 
flilly  endowed,  but  she  is  framed,  as  it  were, 
most  appropriately.  It  is  as  if  a  goodly  temple 
were  bnilded  with  one  niohe  shrined  therein, 
where  tender  cathedral  lights,  deep,  solemn 
music,  sacred  incense,  and  devout  worshipers, 
should  stand  ready  to  consecrate  the  pale  beau- 
tiful statue  which  it  was  designed  to  hold.  She 
is  happy  in  being  bom  in  England.  We  mean, 
happy  for  her  immediate  fame.  There  she  is  in 
a  class  who  welcome  and  uphold  genius,  and 
amid  institutions  which  give  her  the  required 
perspectiTe.  Had  she  appeared  in  America, 
where  the  competition  is  greater,  and  the  pres- 
tige of  rank  and  genius  less,  where  new  opinions 
are  so  severely  handled,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  would  have  been  hunted  down  by 
press  and  pulpit,  even  worse  than  the  gifted 
Margaret  Fuller  was.  We  certainly  have  some- 
thing of  the  colonial  taint  lurking  in  our  veins 
as  a  people,  or  we  should  be  less  subservient  to 
foreign  opinion.  But  this  is  a  subject  upon 
which  we  mean  to  speak  hereafter. 

This  last  work  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing is  the  most  characteristic  and  most  remark- 
able of  all  her  writings.  The  dedication  to  her 
''Cousin  and  Friend"  meets  you  at  the  thresh- 
old as  the  warm  out-speaking  of  a  full,  gener- 
ous-hearted woman,  and  the  first  paragraphs  of 
the  book  challenge  an  interest  which  does  not 
flag  to  the  close.  The  poem  of  "Aurora  Leigh" 
is  written  in  blank  verse,  and,  as  that  greatest 
of  all  poetic  measures,  so  fit  for  the  utterance 
of  gods  in  the  hands  of  a  trae  artist,  and  so  re- 
pugnant to  US  in  the  erode  and  unconsecrated, 
always  wears  tiie  peculiar  stamp  of  the  mind 
which  makes  it  the  medium  of  expression,  so  the 
blank  verse  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  is  pe- 
culiarly her  own — rapid,  rough,  sometimes  in- 
coherent—it hurries  onward  like  a  mountain 
torrent ;  but  it  is  not  destmctive  in  its  course — 
it  flows  amid  fertile  meadows  no  less  than 
around  jutting  promontories;  it  catches  the 
the  sound  of  the  oak  restling  in  the  storm,  but 
it  listens  to  the  song-bird  also  ;  it  spreads  into 
lovely  basins  in  which  pale  lilies  gleam  above 
the  tide,  and  violets  tread  to  the  brink ;  and 
then  leaps  the  rocky  gorge  to  waste  itself  in 
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rainbows.  It  has  not  the  measured  cathedral 
flow  of  the  Miltonic  blank  verse.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  more  human,  more  familiar,  with 
here  and  there  the  sweet  cadences  and  deep  pas- 
sionate utterances  of  a  Shakespeare.  It  is  as  if 
her  soul  sang  forth  its  inspirations,  not  as  if  she 
wrote  poetry. 

The  story  is  a  simple  one,  and  not  well  put 
together,  according  to  the  old  formulas.  The 
reader  will  not  say  it  is  a  fine  story — not  in 
the  least ;  but  he  will  not  care  so  much  for  the 
story  as  the  thought  it  embodies,  the  aspiration 
it  calls  forth,  the  deep,  significant  human  utter- 
ances which  make  it  alive  in  every  page,  and 
the  touches  of  pathos  which  will  cause  him  to 
ache  at  the  heart 

She  writes  outside  of  all  institutions.  Church 
and  state,  society,  philanthropy,  all  are  re- 
buked by  her  keen,  observant  and  courageous 
pen.  She  speaks  like  a  prophet,  and  with  the 
affluence  of  a  queen.  She  sweeps  onward,  with 
broad  human  sympathies,  till  her  pathway  glows 
before  you  like  the  radiant  pathway  of  an  angel. 
She  takes  the  significant  ground  of  art  as  the 
baas  of  all  true  reform  The  man  or  the  woman 
who  hammers  upon  the  armored  bosses  of  error 
only  because  it  is  black  and  monstrous,  and 
deadening  to  human  progress,  will  do  little  or 
nothing ;  while  he  or  she  who  takes  art,  or  the 
beautiful,  as  the  stand-point,  may  fail  individ- 
ually, but  will  from  this  lofty  point  send  forth 
an  influence  which  will  be  long  and  deeply  felt, 
and  jrhich  will  of  itself  build  up  at  least  a 
section  of  that  temple  whose  "  gates  are  called 
beautiful."  She  indsts  too  strongly  upon  the 
stand-point  of  art,  and  in  this  view  is  less  gen- 
erous to  the  efibrts  of  the  many  who  do  the 
masonry  of  reform  than  we  should  expect  from 
a  mind  like  hers.  Despite  of  all  this  beautiful 
theory,  the  man  or  woman  who  writes  and  acts 
only  Arom  a  profound  egotism  will  not  do  the 
whole  office  of  the  idealist,  who  must  enter 
more  deeply  into  the  great  common  heart  of  our 
hdmanity,  or  he  will  be  blind  to  its  best  aspects. 
He  must  see  our  whole  nature,  in  its  syntheeSs 
as  well  as  analysis,  and  art  is  not  the  whole. 
The  "  Coudn  Romney"  of  the  poem  was  no  less 
artistic  than  "Aurora  Leigh,"  only  he  would 
have  w;^nght  his  poems  from  the  living  men 
and  women  of  the  times  rather  than  with  the 
words  of  the  poet.  He  would  have  con- 
stracted  a  form  of  society  which  diould  have 
been  of  itself  a  poem ;  but  he  found  human 
wills  and  human  brains,  and  human  bones  and 
muscles,  less  manageable  than  the  figures  and 
tropes  of  the  poet,  who  uses  the  alphabet  as  the 
medium  of  expression.    To  our  mind  **  Comlii 
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Romney,"  anselflsh  as  he  1b,  struggling  with  a 
divine  patience  to  realize  a  better  social  state 
for  liis  fellows,  living  in  his  own  life  the  dreams 
of  the  poet,  while  he  toils  with  the  zeal  of  the 
philanthropist,  is  a  far  nobler  creatore  than 
even  **  Aurora  Leigh,"  who  will  see  nothing  but 
from  the  stand-point  of  art,  and  ignofea  work 
that  she  may  readize  tn  herdiff  her  own  ideal. 

But  Elizabeth  Browning  1b  greater  than  her 
theories,  and  what  **  Aurora  Leigh''  assumes  be- 
oomes  significant,  because  it  emenates  from 
Elizabeth  Browning,  who  will  still  be  greater 
than  her  achievement  One  would  think  that 
flhe  designed,  in  the  career  of  *^  Cousin  Romney,'- 
to  illustrate  the  experience  of  some  of  our  ideal- 
ists in  this  country.  She  gives  us  a  better  idea 
of  Brook  Farm,  and  the  aims  of  its  fonnderg, 
than  Hawthorne  has  g^ven  in  '*  Blithedale,'- 
which  is  a  caricature,  and  a  sarcastic  one  also, 
from  a  proraic  and  un6]rmpatbetic  mind.  The 
incidents  of  the  dispersion  of  its  members,  the 
recoil,  the  odium,  the  fire,  aU  have  a  more  than 
shadowy  resemblance  to  Brook  Farm.  Margaret 
Fuller  and  others  of  this  country  have  been 
associated  with  Elizabeth  Browning  abroad,  and 
we  see  evident  traces  of  the  American  mind 
in  the  poem.  Indeed,  it  is  far  more  Toung 
American  than  English,  both  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression. 

Tlie  poem  opens  with  Aurora  Leigh,  who  gives 
an  account  of  her  childhood,  which  is  touch- 
ingly  expressed.   She  is  an  orphan.    Her  mother 

"WMV«akaiidfr»fl; 
Sbe  could  not  bear  the  joy  of  giving  life~ 
Tbe  mother'fl  npttirei  slew  her  ;'' 

and  thus  her  child  was  left  to  the  tenderness  of 
a  fatiier,  whose  affection  for  his  sweet  Italian 
wife  had  been*of  the  most  absorbing  kind.    It 
had  turned  him  aside  from  all  his  English  habits 
and  modes  of  life,  and  made  an  exile  of  him  in 
the  sweet  South,  where  music,  poetry  and  love 
combined  to  ^  lap  him  in  Elyeium.'*    This  tender 
Ikther,  learned  and  studious,  becomes  the  com- 
panion and  teacher  of  the  child,  Aurora,  until 
his  death,  from  the  corrodings  of  grief,  when 
she  is  carried  to  England.    Though  thus  ten- 
derly cared  for  during  the  Ufe  of  her  one  par- 
ent, she  says,  still, 
<«  I  Mt  ft  m<»th«r>w«nt  about  tlio  world, 
.And  ■till  went  leeking,  like  a  bleating  lamb 
Left  oat  at  night  in  shutting  np  the  Ibid— 
Aa  restleaa  as  a  nesi^eMrted  bird 
Grown  ehiU  through  lomething  being  away, 
Though  what  It  knowa  not." 

There  is  the  orphan  tear  and  the  orphan  sigh 
in  this  sweet  utterance,  and  the  soul  of  a  lovely 
womanhood  lurks  in  expressions  like  the  follow- 
ing: 


"  Women  Icnow 
The  way  to  rear  up  children,  (to  be  Just,) 
They  know  a  simple,  merry,  tender  knack 
Of  tying  Raahes,  fitting  baby-ehoee, 
And  stringing  pretty  words  that  make  no  a 
And  kissing  full  sense  into  «npty  words  ; 
Which  lhinff$  are  oordU  to  cut  life  upon, 
Although  such  triflea." 

Of  this  loving,  good  father,  speaking,  she 
f<»rces  the  tears  to  your  eyes  thus : 

"  Pre  heard  it  said. 
That  but  to  see  him  in  his  first  surprise 
Of  widower  and  &ther,  nursing  me, 
Unmothered  little  child  of  four  yean  old. 
His  large  man's  hands  afraid  to  touch  d^  curls, 
As  if  the  gold  would  tarnish — his  grare  lips 
Gontriring  such  a  miserable  smile, 
As  if  be  knew  ncedn  must,  or  I  should  die, 
And  yet  'twas  hard— would  almoet  make  the  stones 
Gty  out  for  pity.'' 

It  is  touches  like  these  that  will  endear  Eliza- 
beth Browning  to  the  hearts  of  thousands— not 
men,  not  women  merely  qieaks  through  her, 
but  the  dear  eoul  of  our  humanity.  She  has 
been  out  all  night  in  some  lonely  soul-Olivet 
before  she  could  rain  for  us  this  heart-blood  of 
divine  sacrifice. 

The  incompleteness  of  this  man,  who  called 
Aurora  child,  is  told  in  a  brief  sentence.  Grief 
had  not  apotheosized  him— he  did  not  arise  from 
the  ashes  of  his  afiiiction  to  the  sublime  bights 
of  tiie  truly  beautiful— he  did  not  shake  himself 
from  the  dust  of  sorrow  into  a  noble  human  ac- 
tion, which  is  the  intended  mission  of  grief.  She 
says: 

'<  He  lived  as  one  entranoed,  with  fkoughtt  not  a<M«, 
Whom  lore  had  unmade  fh>m  a  common  man, 
But  not  completed,  to  an  uncommon  man." 

At  thirteen  she  has  no  parent  left,  and  she 
must  bid  adieu  to  the  flowering  fields  of  Italy 
and  its  high  soul-stirring  mountains ;  leave  her 
parents  there  to  their  long  resting,  and  go  to 
England,  where  her  estates  are  held— and  where 
8he  is  an  heiress  upon  c<mditions ;  and  where 
her  father's  sister  will  receive  her  and  cherish 
her  in  tbe  cold  formal  way  of  spinstery ;  where 
hearts  have  never  gushed  up  into  human  affec- 
tions. This  aunt,  who  meets  her  standing  upon 
the  hall-step,  is  thus  described,  in  a  manner  that 
leaves  little  for  the  painter  to  do,  so  vividly 
does  the  thin,  sharp  woman  picture  herself  upon 
the  nund's  eye : 

*'  She  stood  itraigfat  and  cafan, 
Her  somewhat  narrow  forehead  braided  tight. 
As  if  for  turning  aocidefUal  (koughti 
J^rom  ponQjie  puUet ;  brown  hair  pricked  with  gray 
By  frigid  use  of  life  ;  (she  was  not  old, 
Although  my  father's  elder  by  a  year,) 
A  nose  drawn  sharply,  yet  in  deUeate  lines ; 
A  close,  mUd  mouth,  a  little  soured  about 
The  ends,  through  speaking  unrequited  V>¥9>rT^ 
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Or,  peradvenlure,  niggardly  kaJfiruOis ; 

Eyes  of  no  color— once  they  might  have  smiled, 

But  never,  nerer  have  forgot  themselves 

In  Bmiling  ;  cheeks  in  which  was  yet  a  rose 

Of  perished  Sammers,  liJce  a  rose  in  a  book, 

Kept  more  for  ruth  than  pleasure— if  past  bloom, 

Put  &ding  also." 

"ShehadUved 
A  sort  of  cage-bird  life,  bom  in  a  cage, 
Accounting  that  to  leap  from  perch  to  pcroii 
Was  act  and  joy  enough  for  any  bird." 

Thiis  much  of  this  aunt ;  ha*  Aurora  Leigh 
add4  in  her  own  right : 

•*  Dear  Heaven  I  how  silly  are  the  things  that  live 
In  thickets  and  eat  berries.^* 

This  is  the  opening  key  ;  and  now  Aurora 
Leigh,  with  her  large  impulses,  her  half  Italian 
blood,  and  soul  teeming  with  the  inspirations  of 
true  genius,  begins  to  show  her  innate  protest  to 
the  straight-laced  conventionalities  into  which 
ebe  has  been  brought  She  is  gentle  in  nature, 
orderly  and  submissive — to  the  external  judg- 
ment no  fault  can  be  found,  and  yet  her  aunt 
feels  that  there  is  something  beyond  her  reach, 
an  internal  something  which  she  could  not  touch 
nor  subdue.  She  learned  all  the  lore  thought 
requisite  for  girls,  all  womanly  accomplish- 
iients; 

"  Phe  liked  a  woman  to  be  womanly," 
this  aunt  of  hers,  and  so  she  taught  her 

"  The  coUecta  and  the  catechism. 

The  creeds  from  Athanaslus  back  to  Nice, 

Because  she  liked  in$lruded piety  t^' 

and  then  she  dipped  into  most  of  the  scienccp, 
because 

"  She  mislikcd  women  who  are  frivolous." 

She  learned  "  cross-stitch,"  spun  glass,  stuffed 
birds  and  modeled  flowers  in  wax, 

"  Because  she  liked  accomplishments  in  girl.n  ;" 
and  thus  the  child  lived  unl^nowing  any  life 
"  which  was  not  patience." 

And  here  she  meets  her  Cousin  Romncy,  the 
one  soul  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  book,  the 
great  manly,  enthusiastic  soul  which  blends  into 
all  her  life,  like  the  silver  thiyad  which  gives 
the  pattern  to  a  beautiful  fabric.  At  table  she 
hears  the  guests  whl&psr  sometimes : 

"<  The  Italian  child, 
For  all  her  bine  eyes  and  her  quiet  ways. 
Thrives  ill  in  England  ;  she  is  paler  yet 
Than  when  we  came  the  last  time  ;  she  will  die/ 
*  Will  die,'  my  cousin,  Romnoy  Leigh,  blushed  too, 
With  sudden  anger,  and,  approachmg  me. 
Said  low,  between  his  teeth,  *  You're  wicked  now  ; 
You  toixh  to  die  and  leave  the  vomid  a-dusk 
Far  otherSy  vnUi  your  naugJUy  liglU  lloicn  out  V  ' 

Here  she  begins  to  show  the  two  parties  who 
are  to  be  the  features  of  her  poem,  and  she  be- 
gins also  to  exhibit  that  familiar  every-day  phra- 


seology supposed  to  be  unadaptod  to  poetry  ; 
that  bold,  strong,  courageous  Saxon  in  which 
she  deals  lavishly. 

Romney  is  a  few  years  older  than  herself.  He 
is  cold  and  phy,  and  absent— tender  at  times, 
imperative,  also,  as  a  manly  man  may  be,  and 
a  womanly  woman  like  him  none  the  less  there- 
for. He  is  a  student  and  a  searcher  after  human 
good.  When  he  comes  from  college  he  vislte  his 
cousin  Aurora,  and  they  thus  are  early  compan- 
ions—learn the  faults  each  of  the  other,  and 
feel  the  consequent  repugnances  which  grow  out 
of  strong  individualities.  She  uses  him  uncon- 
sciously as  a  friend— loves  him  cousin-wise, 
while  he  finds  in  her  the  noblest  type  of  woman- 
hood. She  cannot  sympathise  in  his  drcam;^  of 
social  regeneration,  nor  he  in  her  purely  artiHtic 
conceptions  of  life,  and  so  these  two  eventually 
float  apart— she  absorbed  in  literature,  he  in  phi- 
lanthropy.   She  goes  to  Italy  and  owns  that, 


after  all,  her  life  is  a  failure  ;  and  he,  after  re- 
alizing somewhat  his  visions  of  human  equality 
in  the  philanstcry  he  has  built,  is  attacked  by  a 
mob,  his  buildings  fired,  the  inmates  driven 
forth  ;  and,  he  blinded  and  beggared,  scckH  re- 
pose, also,  in  Italy,  where  they  meet  once  more. 

Such  is  a  hiuTied  j-ynopsis  of  the  story,  but 
the  intermediate  scenes  are  vivid  and  striking 
in  the  extreme.  The  whole  social  fabric  is  win- 
nowed, and  passes  in  review  before  her.  She  is 
like  a  beautiful  gleaner  who  stands  in  Grod's 
free  sunshine  and  scatters  the  chaff  upon  the 
wind,  while  the  rich  golden  grain  gleams  like  a 
benizon  between  her  fingers. 

While  her  aunt  lived  she  read  by  stealth  old 
books, 

•'Without  considering  whether  thejpwerc  fit 
To  do  me  good.     Mark,  these.    We  get  no  good 
By  being  ungenerous,  even  to  a  book, 
And  calculating  profits." 

There  is  the  utterance  of  a  large  soul,  speaking 
thus  ;  and  yet  we  opine  the  "•  doctors,  proctors  " 
guardians,  who  keep  men  and  women  in  swad- 
dling bonds  will  have  an  eye  at  this,  and  de- 
nounce Elizabeth  Browning  as  presumptuous 
and  heretical.  It  will  not  matter.  She  will  live 
long  after  they  and  their  formulas,  pulpits  and 
all  have  crumbled  to  indiscriminate  dust 

Thus  she  toils  onward,  always  with  a  **  silver 
lining  to  the  cloud "  of  life ;  always  with 
*'  bread  "  the  dull  souls  about  her  "  wot  not  of," 
always  with  an  almcmd  blossoming  v,-ithin,  de- 
spite the  leafless  branches  w^ithout.  At  length 
she  finds  the  poets,  and  a  new  and  heavenly  Ught 
is  Interfused  all  through  her  being : 
"  But  the  sun  ww  high 
When  first  I  felt  my  pulses  set  themselves 
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and  ebe  thrills  aad  exalts  as  only  poets  can  who 
know  the  inspiration.  Her  language  is  here  as 
fervid  as  the  utterance  of  a  Sibyl ;  as  Impas- 
sioned as  that  of  genius ;  as  ecstatic  as  the  saint 
She  feels  the  light  of  the  divine  Shakinah  fall- 
ing from  the  hights  of  Heaven  upon  her  own 
annointed  head,  and  she  weeps  tears  of  triumph- 
ant joy,  feeling  that  she  is  one  with  the  hand 
who  drink  from  the  fountain  '*  fast  by  the  ora- 
cles of  God."  The  reader  must  read ;  we  for- 
bear to  quote. 

She  now  numbers  t^venty  years,  which  have 
not  been  all  Summers ;  yet  the  June  is  in  her 
heart  as  it  is  in  the  soul  of  Nature,  and  she  goes 
oat  early  to  hail  the  glad  world  which  reflects 
somewhat  the  mystic  life  of  her  being.  She  will 
crown  herself  this  June  morning,  as  the  years 
have  crowned  her  twenty,  now.  What  shall  the 
crown  be? 

"  That  Ivy  on  the  wall 

Ibat  headlong  ivj — not  a  leaf  will  grow 

But  thinking  of  a  wreath — 

I  like  such  ivy — Md  to  leap  a  highi 

^Tvxu  strong  to  dimb.^^ 
Romney  finds  her  ready  to  bind  the  vreath 
about  her  brow,  and  they  talk  long  and  much, 
tossing  rudely  opinions  right  and  left.  Marriage, 
womanhood,  action,  aims,  ai*e  discussed,  each 
tenacious  of  individualism,  as  strong  men  and 
women  are ;  quarreling  somewhat,  only  because 
the  blood  is  young  and  warm,  and  the  arena  of 
life  has  not  been  dusted  by  the  ringing  spokes 
of  their  chariot  wheels.  He  pleads  for  his  great, 
beautiful  theories  of  social  harmonies  ;  she  for 
her  womanhood,  which  must  not,  cannot  be 
merged  into  and  swallowed  up  in  the  career  of 
another. 

He  implores  for  love,  the  absolute  love  which 
will  gild  like  a  sacred  halo  the  career  of  manly 
achievement — the  sweet  but  subordinate  love 
which  it  is  supposed  may  complete  the  natures 
of  the  two ;  while  she,  "  knowing  her  worthi- 
ness," cannot  yield  herself  to  the  mere  uses  of 
love,  making  him  a  potsherd  rather  than  the  flame 
of  the  altar  in  a  woman's  soul,  and  so  they  part. 
Her  words  here  are  beautiful,  exceedingly,  as 
she  sees  him  go,  and  she  recognizes  fully  the 
destiny  before  her.    She  says : 

'*  The  palm  standa  upright  in  a  realm  of  sand." 
Her  aunt  is  indignant  to  learn  she  has  re- 
jected Romney,  to  whom  it  seems  she  had  been 
betrothed  in  chilhood  ;  and  certain  properties  in 
wliicb  she  was  expected  to  shore  were  made  to 
depend  upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  marriage 
CKMitract  between  the  two  cousins.  Her  aunt 
dies,  and  the  scene  has  a  cold,  gray  power  in  its 
deacription  that  is  well  nigh  frightful.  As  the 
writer  warms  with  her  story,  she  is  hurried  on 


by  her  own  intensity,  magnetized  by  her  own 
fire  till  she  seems  totally  unaware  of  the  tre- 
mendous force  she  is  wielding.  She  gives  us  no 
repose  ;  she  makes  us  feel  that  if  Homer  some- 
times nods  it  is  a  relief  to  the  reader — that  if 
the  immortals  do  not  sleep,  because  '*  there  is  no 
night  there,"  they  will  be  transformed  into  devlLi 
by  this  absence  of  the  Sabbath. 

At  length  Lady  Waldemar  is  brought  upon 
the  scene,  and  Marion  Earle — the  former  a 
smooth,  fair,  aristocratic  dame,  who  loves  Rom- 
ney, and  who  adopts  his  theories  because  of  this 
love ;  but  who  is,  after  all,  in  heart,  a  beautiful 
spotted  serpent,  with  hardly  grace  enough  to  hide 
the  forked  tongue  ;  the  latter,  a  sweet,  beauti- 
ful child,  whose  instincts 

"  Do  God'B  will  and  know  it  not." 
She,  also,  loves  Romney,  in  her  child  way* 
He  is  to  her  an  angelic  revelation,  and  she  to 
Romney  a  sweet  violet,  plucked  from  the  way- 
side lest  a  foot  should  desecrate  it.  She  is  the 
child  of  the  people,  born  in  its  very  dregs— a 
pearl  upon  a  dunghill,  a  diamond  amid  the  afhes. 
In  spite  of  opposition,  Romney  will  wed  this  girl, 
and  in  sight  of  all  the  aristocracy  of  Loudon. 
St.  James  is  poured  into  St.  Giles  to  witness  the 
ceremony.  But  Lady  Waldemar  has  been  long 
with  the  innocent  child,  and  the  bride  does  not 
come.  The  talk  of  frivolous  women  waiting  in 
the  church,  the  rude  language  of  rude  people, 
the  jest,  the  jeer,  the  whole  hurly-burly  of  the 
scene  are  given  with  a  vividness  of  eflect,  a  care- 
lessness of  detail,  and  candor  of  language  all 
adapted  to  men  and  times,  enough  to  drive  a 
critic  of  the  Addisonian  school  mad.  But  we 
believe  men  and  women  are  strong  enough  in 
our  day  to  bear  it,  without  detriment 

This  beautiful  child,  Marion,  disappears  at  this 
crisis  from  the  pages,  and  we  do  not  find  her  till 
Aurora,  disgusted  with  literature,  disappointed 
ah'O  in  her  original  views  of  life — finding  that 
pure  art  ennobles  truly,  but  leaves  a  large 
margin  of  unoccupied  life— that  our  humanity 
is  not  full  when  the  affections  are  ignored — ^has 
resolved  to  go  to  Europe,  and  there  breathe  the 
air  of  her  childhood,  where  are  buried  also  her 
beautiful  dead.  She  is  anxious  to  learn  the  fate 
of  Marion,  and  at  length  meets  her  in  Paris. 
Poor  Marion  has  indeed  walked  down  the  burn- 
ing plowshare  with  her  naked  feet,  and  the 
flame,  while  it  has  left  her  soul  untouched,  has 
burned  into  the  very  fibers  of  her  being.  She 
has  been,  she  says,  "  murdered."  She  calls  her- 
self '"dead,"  and  talks  in  a  weird,  unearthly 
vein.  Her  story  is  terrible.  It  is  not  artistic  in 
the  high  sense,  and  yet  in  the  high  human  it  is ; 
for  where  thousands  have  been  ^jpurdered  "  in 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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the  vecy  way  that  poor  Marion  was,  it  is  not  for 
women  to  wrap  tbemselTesin  their  rattling  silks 
and  cry  '*  indecent''  at  the  mention  of  the  fact. 
We  are  sick  of  this  dainty  kind  of  modesty, 
tliat,  knowing  such  things  are,  will  not  lift  up 
the  cry  of  reform. 

Marion  flies  from  Aurora,  who  will  not  be 
parted  from  her,  and  so  they  go  out  into  the 
country,  where  Marion  takes  her  up  into  a  little 
garret  and  shows  her  child,  which  is  the  tie  now 
that  holds  her  to  earth.  Mothers  will  appreciate 
the  following  beautiful  description  of  a  sleeping 

babe: 

**  There  he  laj,  upon  his  back, 
The  yearllag  creature,  warm  and  moist  with  life 
Tb  the  bottom  of  his  dimplee-— to  the  ends 
Of  the  loreljr  tumbled  enrla  about  his  fitce, 
For  sfatoe  he  had  been  ooyered  oTer^much, 
To  keep  him  from  the  light-glare,  both  his  cheeks 
Were  hot  and  scarlet  as  the  first  Uto  rose 
The  shepherd's  heart-blood  ebbed  awajr  into, 
The  fiister  for  his  loTe." 

Aurora  smiles,  as  who  could  help,  and  yet 
rebukes  the  girl  Marion,  doubtful  of  her,  and 
thoughtful  for  the  well-being  of  the  child.  Her 
rebuke  is  couched  in  mournful  words  of  tender, 

womanly  wisdom : 

«  Uj  Marion, 
The  priest  who  stole  a  lamb  to  offer  him, 
Was  still  a  thief.    And  if  a  woman  steals 
(Through  God's  own  barrier-hedges  of  true  lore, 
Which  fence  out  license  in  securing  lore,) 
A  chUd  like  this,  that  smUes  so  in  her  feee, 
She  it  no  mother,  but  a  kidnapppery 
And  Ae's  a  dumal  orphan,  not  a  son  ; 
Whom  all  her  kisses  cannot  feed  so  full 
He  will  not  miss  hereafter  a  pure  home 
To  Utc  in,  a  pure  heart  to  lean  against, 
k  pure  good  mother's  name  and  memory 
To  hope  by  when  the  world  grows  thick  and  bad, 
And  kefeeU  oiUfar  tirlue." 

It  is  touches  like  these— words  wisely  and 
fitly  spoken—which  will  make  this  book  to 
thousands  of  hearts  "  like  apples  of  gold  in  pic- 
tures of  silyer."  We  are  glad  to  find  these  pure, 
beautiful  words  in  the  mouth  of  a  woman,  as  an 
antidote  to  the  flood  of  morbid  sentimoit  and 
conupt  opinions  which  have  too  much  flooded 
our  American  press  of  late. 

Marion  relates  her  sad,  terrible  story.  Her 
unfathered  babe  is  a  waif  floated  into  her  bosom 
from  the  black  turbulent  waters  of  life,  and  it 
becomes  to  her  the  one  oasis  of  the  desert  At 
the  close  of  the  story  the  pure,  wise  Aurora  does 
not  fail  to  open  her  arms  and  take  the  pure- 
souled  Marion  to  her  heart  They  go  to  Italy 
together,  and  here  there  is  much  that  is  winning 
and  beautiful  described.  There  is  true  art  in 
this  period  of  repose. 

In  the  meanwhile  Romney  has  drifted  hither 
also,  disheartened,  but  still  gentle  and  noble  and 


ready  to  gather  up  the  broken  threads,  the  scat- 
tered spars  wrenched  by  the  storm.  He  meets 
the  sweet  child,  Marion,  again,  and  renews  his 
profier  of  heart  and  hand.  This  interview  be- 
tween the  two  is  in  the  highest  degree  dramatic 
and  beautiAil.  Over  colored,  oyer  affluent,  in 
that  avalanche  of  words  which  sometimes  in- 
cumber the  sense,  but  still  exquisite  in  sentiment 
and  holy  in  purpose.  The  great  fault,  which 
will  not  be  overiooked  by  ihe  reader,  in  tiiese 
conversations,  is  the  want  of  adaptation  in  the 
speakers  Everywhere  it  is  Elizabeth  Browning, 
nowhere  Marion  Earle.  Romney,  Aurora,  Ma- 
rion  all  talk  aUke,  but  then  they  all  talk  weU 
and  to  the  point,  and  we  will  have  done  our  cav- 
illing. 

Marion's  questioniiig  of  Romney  is  impressive 
and  noble,  and  when  she  at  length  refuses  lilfl 
hand  in  marriage,  the  mother's  heart  gushes  oat 
in  all  its  fondness : 

^*  I've  room  for  no  more  children  in  my  anns  ; 
Hy  kisses  are  all  melted  on  one  mouth  ; 
IwouJd  not  push  my  darling  to  aatooi 
7b  dandUbabietj" 

and  so  she  goes  out,  and  Aurora  and  Romney  fdt 
together  under  the  stars,  in  the  bland  air  of 
Italy,  and  talk  as  old  friends  talk,  to  whom  life 
is  dear,  although  a  melancholy  Autumnal  ca- 
dence has  usurped  the  June  melody.  The  close 
is  strikingly  tender  and  exquisitely  ideaL  Au- 
rora is  enraptured  with  the  lovely,  pensive  light 
of  the  stars,  and  more  than  ever  she  speaks  of 
their  still  solemn  beauty.  At  length  a  vague 
suspicion  haunts  her  mind,  and  she  exclaims  : 

"  A  moment,  HeaTenly  Girist  I 
A  moment    Speak  onoo,  Romney,  tis  not  true  t 
I  hold  your  hands  ;  I  look  into  your  feoe— 
Ton  teemed 

No  more  than  the  Messed  stars  I" 

He  is  blind.  You  remember  Jane  Eyre  here, 
undoubtedly,  bat  the  scene  is  not  the  less  origi- 
nal. Aurora  weeps;  she  gives  utterance  now 
to  those  baming  words  of  love  and  passion,  in 
which  Elizabeth  Browning  is  so  preeminent 
All  plans  of  life,  all  wonranly  scruples,  melt 
away  before  the  conviction  that  she  loves  Rom- 
ney, to  the  total  abnegation  of  self ;  and  now 
begins  the  true  and  beautiful  human  life  of 
Aurora  Leigh,  and  her  soul  suns  itself  in  the 
sunlight  of  love.  Her  language  is  here  bold 
and  fervent— it  is  a  lava  flood  bursting  fh>m 
the  pent-up  heart  of  a  true  woman.  Somewhat 
over-humble,  as  in  her  sonnets,  somewhat  depre- 
catory, as  women  should  not  be,  yet  most  tender 
and  touching. 

And  now  we  must  close,  with  the  coovictioa 
upon  our  mind  that  Elizabeth  Browning  has  in 
this  work  proved  herself  greater  than  in  any 
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preceding  one.  It  has  in  it  a  consistency,  fiber 
and  coherency  which  she  has  neyer  before 
equaled.  It  has  a  manly  force,  combined  with  a 
womanly  insight  and  tenderness. 


SONNET-HELOISE   TO    ABELARD. 
ST  KuzABvru  OAns  nartu 

Loom  months  and  slowlj  rounded  jean  haTe  fled 
SLnoe  last  I  looked  upon  thy  ftiee,  and  I 
Hat«  eonnt«d  their  slow  foot-fall  gliding  by 
More  proud  than  patient,  orowning  mine  own  dead 
With  fidrer  erowns  than  any  living  head. 

I  have  not  pierced  with  aobbings  wild  the  sky, 
Nor  Teiled  my  angniah  with  mirth-mocking  eye — 
Xot  thna,  0,  Ood !  not  thus  the  jrean  have  sped  ; 
Though  aoroething  all  too  much  my  human  heart 
Baa  beat ;  and  human  eyes  down  dropt  their  flow- 
But,  ah  I  thy  hearenly  pleading  eyes  to  mine 
Are  bent  in  eafan  rebuke  ;  and  I  thy  art 
0.  resigBation  haring  learned  to  know, 

Do  drink  this  gall  for  sacramental  wine. 


UN8YMPATHI8INQ. 

,  pale  as  the  marble  Psyclie  of  our  home, 

I  with  sealed  up  eye,  and  ear  and  sense, 
Yet  under  each  was  hid  a  latent  flame 
To  lure,  to  mock,  to  madden  me  with  lore. 


JIM    BUZZARD    AND    THE    "ACER.'* 

As  the  universal  Yankee  nation  spreads  away 
over  the  Far  West,  it  carries  with  it,  of  course, 
its  peculiar  Yankee  dialect.  But  there  meet- 
ing with  "  Hoosier,"  and  "  Buckeye,"  and  the 
"  straanger  "  from  down  South,  each  with  some 
peculiarity  of  idiom  and  original  modes  of  ex- 
pression, there  has  gradually  grown  up  a  Weti- 
em  dialect,  retaining  many  of  the  strong  char- 
acteristics of  Yankeedom,  tempered  and  varied 
by  the  original  influences  of  Western  and  South- 
em  life.  Several  attempts  have  been  made,  with 
more  or  less  success,  to  present  pictures  of  West- 
ern life,  portrayed  in  Western  language.  The 
last,  but  not  least  of  these,  is  the  ^'  Puddleford 
Papers."  Puddleford  is  a  village  in  the  Far 
West,  "  on  the  rim  of  society,"  which  the  author 
has  described,  together  with  the  dwellers  in  that 
region,  with  such  minute  and  vivid  individuali- 
ties as  to  show  that  if  he  was  not  "  to  the  manor 
born,"  he  must  have  made  Puddleford  his 
adopted  country,  at  least  for  a  time.  His  de- 
scriptions are  sometimes  rather  extravagant  and 
extend  into  caricature,  but  they  are  generally 
full  of  pith  and  fun,  and  will  sometimes  give 
the  reader ''  the  shakes  "  as  thoroughly  as  "  the 
ager  out  West" 

Puddleford  did  not  escape  that  great  affliction 
of  the  West,  and  of  most  new  countries,  "  the 
fever  and  ague."  But  it  had  wise  doctors,  who 
knew  how  to  philosophise  upon  the  disease,  and 
wise  old  ladies  who  knew  how  to  "  nuss  it ;"  and, 
above  all,  it  had  a  hero  in  Jim  Buzzard,  who  re- 
fused all  doctor-stuff,  and  ''could  stand  it  as 
long  as  the  ager."  But  we  will  let  the  author 
himself  describe  some  of  these  scenes  and  char- 
acters: 

During  my  first  Fall's  residence  at  Puddle- 
ford, I  frequently  heard  a  character  spoken  of, 
who  seemed  to  be  full  as  famous  in  the  annals 
of  the  place  as  Squire  Longbow  himself.  He 
was  called  by  a  great  variety  of  names,  and 
very  seldom  alluded  to  with  respect.  He  was 
termed  the  "  Fev-Nag,"  the  "  Ag-an-Fev,"  the 
''Shakin'  Ager,"  the  ''Shakes,"  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  hard  names  were  visited  upon 
him. 

That  he  was  the  greatest  scourge  Puddleford 
had  to  contend  with,  no  one  denied.  Who  he 
really  was,  what  he  was,  where  bom,  and  for 
what  purpose,  was  a  question.  Dobbs  had  one 
theory.  Short  another,  and  Teazle  still  another. 
Dr.  Dobbs  said  "  that  his  appearance  must  be 
accounted  for  in  this  wise— that  the  marshes 

♦THE  PUDDLIFORD  PAPERS  ;  Or.  HncoRS  of  thk  Wm. 
By  H.  H.  Riurr.  12mo.,  pp.  363.  New  York  :  Derby 
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were  all  covered  with  water  in  the  Spring,  that 
sun  began  to  grow  so  all-fir'd  hot  'long  'bout 
July  and  August,  that  it  crcam'd  over  the  water 
with  a  green  scum,  and  rotted  the  grass,  and 
this  all  got  stewed  into  a  morning  fog,  that  rose 
up  and  elated  itself  among  the  Ox-er-gin  and 
Hy-der-gin,  and  pizened  everybody  it  touched.*' 

Dr.  Dobbs  delivered  this  opinion  at  the  public 
house,  in  a  very  oracular  style.  I  noticed  sev- 
eral Puddlefordians  in  his  presence  at  the  tim-3, 
and  before  he  closed,  their  jaws  dropped,  and 
their  gaping  mouths  and  expanded  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  him  with  wonder. 

Dr.  Teazle  declared  that  "  Dobbs  didn't  know 
anything  about  it.  He  said  the  ager  was  buried 
np  in  the  airth,and  that  when  the  sile  was  turned 
up,  it  got  loose,  and  folks  breath'd  it  into  their 
lungs  aud  from  the  lungs  it  went  into  the  liver, 
and  from  the  liver  it  went  to  the  kidneys,  and 
the  secretions  got  fuzzlcd  up,  and  the  bile  tum'd 
black,  and  the  blood  didn't  run,  and  it  set  every- 
body's iuards  all  a-tremblin'." 

Without  attempting  the  origin  of  the  ague 
and  fever,  it  was,  and  always  has  been  the 
scourge  of  the  West.  It  is  the  foe  that  the 
West  has  ever  had  to  contend  with.  It  delays 
improvement,  saps  constitutions,  shatters  the 
whole  man,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  innu- 
merable diseases  that  follow  and  finish  the  work 
for  the  grave.  It  is  not  only  ague  and  fever 
that  60  seriously  prostrates  the  pioneer ;  but  the 
whole  family  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  all  results  of  the  same  cause,  press  in  to 
destroy.  Perhaps  no  one  evil  is  so  much  dreaded. 
Labor,  privation,  poverty  are  nothing  in  com- 
parison. It  is,  of  course,  fought  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  ways,  and  the  remedies  are  as  numerous 
as  they  are  ridiculous.  A  physician  who  is 
*  really  skillful  in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases 
is,  of  course,  on  the  road  to  wealth,  but  skillful 
physicians  were  not  frequent  in  Puddleford,  as 
the  reader  has  probably  discovered. 

I  recollect  that  dui'ing  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October,  subsequently  to  my  arrival,  all 
Puddleford  was  "  down,"  to  use  the  expression 
of  the  country ;  and  if  the  reader  will  bear 
with  me,  aud  pledge  himself  not  to  accuse  me 
of  trifling  with  so  serious  a  subject,  I  %vill  en- 
deavor to  describe  Puddleford  "  iu  distress." 

I  will  premise  by  saying  that  it  is  expected 
that  persons  who  are  on  their  feet  during  these 
visitations,  give  up  their  time  and  means  to 
those  who  are  not.  Tlicre  is  a  nobleness  of  soul 
in  a  Western  community  in  this  respect,  that 
does  honor  to  human  nature.  A  village  is  one 
great  family — every  member  must  be  provided 
for — old  grudges  are.  for  the  time,  buried. 


I  have  now  a  very  vivid  remembrance  of  see- 
ing Sile  Bates,  one  bright  October  morning, 
walking  through  the  main  street  of  Puddleford, 
at  the  pace  of  a  funeral  procession,  his  old  Win- 
ter overcoat  on,  and  a  faded  shawl  tied  about 
his  cheeks.  Sile  informed  me  '^  that  he  believed 
the  ager  was  comin'  on-ter  him— that  he  had  a 
spell  o'nt  the  day  before,  and  the  day  before 
that — that  he  had  been  a  stewin'  up  things  to 
break  the  fits,  and  clean  out  his  constitution, 
but  it  stuck  to  him  like  death  on-ter  a  nigger" — 
he  said  *'  bis  woman  and  two  boys  were  shakin' 
like  all  possess't,  and  he  rally  believed  if  some 
body  didn't  stop  it,  the  log  cabin  vrould  tumble 
down  round  their  ears."  He  said  "  there  warn't 
nobody  to  do  nuthin'  'bout  house,  and  that  all 
the  neighbors  were  worse  off  than  he  was." 

Sile  was  a  melancholy  object  indeed.  And  in 
all  conscience,  reader,  did  you  ever  behold  so 
solemn,  wo-begone  a  thing  on  the  round  earth, 
as  a  man  undergoing  the  full  merits  of  ague 
and  fever?  Sile  sat  down  on  a  barrel  and  com- 
menced gaping  and  stretching,  and  now  and 
then  dropped  a  remark  expressive  of  his  coudi- 
tion.  He  finally  began  to  chatter,  and  thj  more 
he  chattered,  the  more  ferocious  he  waxed.  He 
swore  "  that  if  he  ever  got  well,  he'd  burn  his 
house,  sell  his  traps,  'bandon  his  land,  pile  his 
family  into  his  cart,  hitch  on  his  oxen,  and  drive 
'cm,  and  drive  'em  to  the  north  pole,  where 
there  warn't  no  ager,  he  knew.  One  minit,"  he 
said, '-  he  was  arfreezin',  and  then  he  was  a-burn- 
in',  and  then  he  was  arsweatin'  to  death,  and 
then  he  had  a  well  day,  and  that  didn't  'raouut 
to  nothin*,  for  the  critter  was  only  getlin' 
strength  to  jump  on  him  agin  the  next"  Sile 
at  last  exhausted  himself,  and  getting  iipon  his 
feet  went  off  muttering  and  shaking  toward  his 
bouse. 

The  next  man  I  met  was  Squire  Longlww. 
The  Squire  was  moving  slower,  if  possible,  than 
Bates.  His  face  looked  as  if  it  had  been  just 
turned  out  of  yellow  oak,  and  his  eyes  were  as 
yellow  as  his  face.  As  the  Squire  never  surren- 
dered to  anything,  I  found  him  not  disposed  to 
surrender  to  ague  and  fever.  He  said  *-he'd 
only  had  a  little  brush,  but  he'd  knock  it  out 
on-him  in  a  day  or  two.  He  was  jist  goin'  out 
to  scrape  some  elder  bark  up,  to  act  as  an  emetic, 
as  Aunt  Sonora  said  if  he  scraped  it  dowrij  it 
would  have  t'other  effect — and  that  would  kill 
it  as  dead  as  a  door-naiL" 

I  soon  overhauled  Jim  Buzzard,  lying  half 
asleep  in  the  bottom  of  his  canoe,  brushing  off 
files  with  an  oak  branch.  Jim,  too,  was  a  case, 
but  it  required  something  more  tlian  sickness  to 
disturb  his  equilibrium.     Jim  sdd  "he  warn't 
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sick,  but  he  felt  the  aw- 
fullest  tired  any  dog 
ever  did — he  was  the 
all-thimderest  cold 
t'other  day,  he  ever 
was  in  hot  weather — 
somethin'  'nother  came 
on-ter  him  all  of  a  sad- 
dint,  and  set  his  knees 
all  goin'  and  his  jaws  a 
quiv'rin',  and  so  he  li'd 
down  in-ter  the  son, 
but  the  more  he  li'd 
the  more  he  kept  on  a 
flhakin',  and  then  that 
arc  all  went  off  agin, 
and  he^d  be  darned  to 
gracious,  if  he  didn't 
think  he'd  bum  up — 
and  so  he  just  jumped 
inter  the  river,  and 
cool'd  off— «nd,nowhe 
foel'd  jist  so  agin— and 
so  he'd  got  where  the 
Rin  could  strike  him 
a  little  harder  this 
time.  What  shall  a 
feller  do?"  at  last  in- 
quired Jim. 

"Take  medicine," 
Kiid  I. 

"Not  by  a  jug-full," 
Faid  Jim.  "  Them  are 
doctors  doa*t  get  any 
of  their  stuff  down  my 

throat  If  I  can't  stand  it  as  long  as  the  ager, 
then  I'll  give  in.  Let-er-shake  if  it  wamts  to — 
it  works  harder  than  I  do,  and  will  get  tir'd 
bym-by.  Have  you  a  little  plug  by-yer  jest 
now,  as  I  havn't  had  a  chew  sin'  morning,  as  it 
may  help  a  feller  some?"  Jim  took  the  tobacco, 
rolled  over  in  his  canoe,  gave  a  grunt,  and  com- 
poBed  himself  for  sleep. 

This  portrait  of  Buzzard  would  not  be  ludic- 
rous, if  it  was  not  true.  Whether  Socrates  or 
Plato,  or  any  other  heathen  philosopher,  has 
<*Ter  attempted  to  define  this  kind  of  happiness, 
Is  more  than  I  can  say.  In  fEu;t,  reader,  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  was  one  real  Jim  Buzzard 
in  the  whole  Grecian  Republic. 

But  why  speak  of  individual  cases?  Nearly 
all  Puddleford  was  prostrate — man,  woman,  and 
child.  There  were  a  few  exceptions,  and  the  aid 
of  those  few  was  nothing  compared  to  the  great 
demand  of  the  mck.  It  was  providential  that 
the  nature  of  the  disease  admitted  of  one  well 
day,  because  there  was  an  opp<»rtimity  to  "  ez- 
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change  works,"  and  the  sick  qf  to-day  could 
assist  th%  sick  of  to-morrow,  and  so  vice  versa, 

I  looked  through  the  sick  families,  and  found 
the  patients  in  all  conations.  One  lady  had 
"just  broke  the  ager  on-to  her  by  sax-fax  tea, 
mix'd  with  Columbo."  Another  *♦  had  been 
artryin'  eli-cnm-painc  and  pop'lar  bark,  but  it 
didn't  lie  good  on  her  stomach,  and  made  her 
'eny  most  crazy."  Another  woman  was  "  eo  as 
to  be  crawlin'" — another  was  "getting  quite 
peert" — another  "  couldn't  keep  anything  down, 
she  felt  so  qualmy" — another  said  "  the  disease 
was  runnin'  her  right  inter  the  black  janders, 
and  then  she  was  gone'' — another  had  "run 
clear  of  yesterday's  chill,  and  was  now  going  to 
weather  it,"  and  so  on,  through  scores  of  cases. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  the  popular  opmion  of 
the  character  of  this  disease.  Although  Puddle- 
ford  had  been  afflicted  with  it  for  years,  yet  it 
was  no  better  understood  by  the  mass  of  com- 
munity than  it  was  at  first.  I  have  already 
given  the  opinion  of  Dobbs  and^eazle  of  ^the 
iJigitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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cauaea  of  the  ague ;  bat  as  Dobbe  and  Teazle 
held  entirely  different  theories,  Pnddleford  was 
not  much  enlightened  by  their  wisdom.  (If 
some  friend  will  inform  me  when  and  where  any 
community  was  ever  enlightened  by  the  united 
opinion  of  its  physicians,  I  will  publish  it  in  my 
next  worlc.)  Aunt  Sonora  had  a  theory  which 
was  a  little  old,  but  it  was  her's,  and  she  h%d  a 
right  to  it  She  said  **  nobody  on  furth  could 
live  with  a  stomach  full  of  bile,  and  when  the 
shakin'  ager  come  on,  you'd  jest  got-ter  go  to 
work  and  get  off  all  the  bile — bile  tmu  the  ager, 
and  physicians  might  talk  to  her  till  she  was 
gray,  'bout  well  folks  having  bile — she  know'd 
better — H  wamH  no  such  thing." 

Now  Aunt  Sonora  practiced  upon  this  theory, 
and  the  excellent  old  lady  administered  a  cart- 
load of  boneset  every  season — ^blows  to  elevate 
the  bile,  and  the  leaf  as  a  tonic.  However 
erroneous  her  theory  might  have  been,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  her  practice  was  about  as  suc- 
cess ful  %s  that  of  the  regular  physician.  \ 

Mr.  Beagle  declared  *'  that  the  ague  was  in 
the  blood,  and  the  patient  must  first  get  rid  of 
all  his  bad  blood,  and  then  the  ager  would  go 
along  with  it."  Swipes  said  "  it  was  all  in  the 
stomach."  Dobbs  said  '*  the  billerous  duck  chok'd 
up  with  the  mash  fogs,  and  the  secretions  went 
every  which  way,  and  the  liver  got  as  hard  as 
sole-leather,  and  the  patient  becom'  sick,  and 
the  ager  set  in,  and  then  the  fever,  and  the  hull 
system  ^bt^r  goin'  wrong,  and  if  it  wam'i 
stopped,  natur'd  give  out,  and  the  man  would 
die."  Teazle  said  "  it  com'd  from  the  plow'd 
earth,  and  got  inter  the  air,  and  jist  so  long  as 
folks  breath'c^  aguery  air,  jist  so  long  theyM 
have  the  ager."  Turtle  said  "  the  wRole  tribe 
on  'em,  men-doctors  and  women-doctors,  were 
blockheads,  and  the  surest  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
ager,  was  to  let  it  run,  and  when  it  had  run 
itself  out,  it  would  stop,  and  not  afore." 

Here,  then,  was  Puddleford,  at  the  mercy  of 
a  dozen  theories,  and  yet  men  and  women  re- 
covered, when  the  season  had  run  its  course,  and 
were  tolerably  sure  of  health,  until  another  year 
brought  around  another  instalment  of  miasma. 

How  many  crops  of  men  have  been  swept  off 
by  the  malaria  of  every  new  Western  country, 
I  will  not  attempt  to  calculate!  How  many, 
few  persons  have  ever  attempted!  This  item 
very  seldom  goes  into  the  cost  of  colonization. 
Pioneers  are  martyrs  in  a  sublime  sense,  and  it 
is  over  their  bones  that  school-houses,  churches, 
colleges,  learning,  and  refinement  are  finally 
planted.  But  the  death  of  a  pioneer  is  a  matter 
of  no  moment  in  our  country — it  is>  almost  as 
trifling  a  thing  as  the  death  of  a  soldier  in  an 


Indian  fight  There  is  no  glory  to  be  won  on 
any  such  field.  One  generation  rides  over  an- 
other, like  waves  over  waves,  and  *'no  such 
miserable  interrogatory,"  as  where  has  it  gone? 
or  how  did  it  go!  is  put ;  but  wliat  did  it  do? 
what  has  it  left  behind  7 

Any  one  who  has  long  been  a  resident  in  the 
West,  must  have  noticed  the  operation  of  cli- 
mate upon  the  constitution.  The  man  from  the 
New  England  mountains,  with  sinews  of  steel, 
soon  finds  himself  flagging  amid  Western  mias- 
ma, and  a  kind  of  stupidity  creeps  over  him, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  shake  off.  The  system 
grows  torpid,  the  energies  die,  indifference  takes 
possession,  and  thus  he  vegetates— he  does  not 
live. 

And,  dear  reader,  it  does  not  lighten  the 
gloom  of  the  picture,  to  find  Dobbe,  and  Teazle, 
and  Short  quarrelling  over  the  remains  of  some 
departed  one,  endeavoring  to  delude  the  public 
into  something  themselves  have  no  conception 
of,  about  the  manner  in  which  he  or  ^e  went 
out  of  the  world.  Not  that  all  the  i^ysicians 
are  Dobbscs  or  Teazles,  but  these  sketches  are 
written  away  out  on  the  rim  of  society — the  rim 
of  Western  society — ^where  the  townships  are  not 
yet  all  organized,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth 
compels  me  to  record  facts  as  they  exist 
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Onb  of  the  finest  and  freshest  historical  ro- 
mances of  the  present  day  is  Andre  Gh^nier,  by 
M^,  published  in  Paris,  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber last  Being  fUlly  convinced  of  the  sterling 
merits  of  this  work,  we  have  caused  it  to  be 
translated  expressly  for  the  United  States  Maga- 
zine, and  the  four  opening  chapters  are  pre- 
sented in  the  present  number.  This  first  transla- 
tion of  the  work  into  English  is  by  an  American 
lady  ;  and  we  add,  with  pleasure,  that  her  tadi  is 
accomplished  in  a  manner  that  does  her  very  de- 
cided credit  in  that  department  of  literature. 

This  work  contains  none  of  the  objectionable 
features  which  so  generally  mar  and  degrade  the 
romances  of  the  modem  French  schooL  And 
while  it  is  highly  valuable  for  its  historical 
treasures,  it  is  seldom  surpassed  in  beauty  of 
style  and  natural  and  vivid  pictures  <^  life  and 
character.  Like  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  poet,  the 
author  **  cometh  to  you  with  a  tale  that  holdeth 
children  from  play  and  old  men  Irom  the  chim- 
ney comer."  The  style  is  very  simple  and  lucid, 
and  yet  the  work  is  elegantly  classical  and  ar- 
tistic It  obtains  the  mastery  ov^the  reader  be- 
uigitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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fore  he  has  finished  a  aixigle  chapter,  and  holds 
him  to  the  end.  It  gives  him  a  deeper  impres- 
cion  of  the  ^Irit  and  character  of  the  French 
Bevolati<»i  than  he  can  obtain  from  some  works 
of  high  historical  pretensions.  This  work  will 
extend  through  five  or  tax  numbers  of  our 
Magazine,  and  we  give  this  prefatory  note  .to 
invite  the  reader's  attention  to  its  commence- 
ment, that  he  may  not  inadvertently  lose  the 
pleasure  which  we  are  sure  its  perusal  will  afford 
him. 

We  find  in  the  London  Atheneum,  a  very  re- 
spectable authority  in  literary  matters,  a  brief 
critique  on  this  romance,  which  confirms  the  fa- 
vorable impresaon  we  had  received  of  it ;  and 
as  it  will  give  the  reader  some  more  definite  idea 
of  the  scope  and  character  of  the  work,  we  here- 
with subjoin  it : 

The  name  of  Andr^  Gh^nier  will  recall  to  the 
minds  of  many  readers  that  mournful  face, 
shaded  by  rich  clumps  of  black  hair,  and  all  un- 
conscious of  the  surrounding  horrors,  which  forms 
the  central  point  in  Muller's  picture  of  the  last 
day  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  "  There  is  but  one 
page  in  the  life  of  Ch^er,"  says  Ars^ne  Hous- 
saye ;  "  it  is  the  history  of  his  death.  But  what 
a  page !  He  was  killed  by  the  republic,  for  hav- 
ing loved  liberty  too  welL  His  poetry  was  the 
supreme  deli^^t  of  all  who  knew  the  inside  of 
Saint  Lazare !  He  died,  carrying  his  head  high 
to  the  scaffold,  because  he  knew  that  the  head 
about  to  fall  wore  already  an  immortal  glory 
about  it"  His  classic  inuse  has  been  the  model 
of  all  the  French  verse  writers  of  this  century, 
except  Hugo,  Beranger  and  Lamartine.  Tet 
none  of  his  countrymen  have  written  in  a  style 
at  once  so  tender  and  so  free  from  passion. 
"  The  sandahs  of  his  muse  are  covered  with  dew, 
and  are  redolent  of  the  flowery  copse.  His  muse 
has  traversed  the  forest  of  Diana.  Her  black 
hair  does  not  float  down  her  back  like  that  of  a 
Bacchante;  it  wanders  harmoniously  among 
flowers  gathered  upon  Mount  Hymettos,  and 
braided  in  the  curls  by  the  youngest  of  the 
Graces"  But  there  was  sterner  stuff  in  Andr6. 
He  loved  liberty  as  birds  love  it ;  not  this  or 
that  constitution,  but  a  liberty  that  was  breath 
to  him,  without  which  he  could  not  live.  It  was 
Uie  author  of  the  famous  Nwmeto  Trmt  of  the 
Journal  de  la  Society  of  1789 ;  it  was  the  editor 
of  the  Gazette  de  Paris,  who  wrote  those  fine 
lines  to  Charlotte  Corday ;  and  from  whose  hand 
the  pen  fell  only  when  tiie  executioner  bade  him 
start  on  his  journey  to  the  fatal  Barri^re  du 
Trdne,  in  company  with  his  friend  Boucher,  the 
oommentator  of  VirgiL  The  lines  which  the 
exBeationer  interrupted  are  those  which  the  poet 


is  supposed  to  be  meditating  in  Miiller's  picture. 
Freely  translated,  they  begin  thus : 
'<  A  ray  of  goldr-a  gentle  breath— 

Host  cheerful  make  the  san's  decline  ; 
I  sing  still,  at  the  feet  of  Death- 
He  calls  some  same  1  Perfaape  'tis  mine  I" 
M.  M6ry,  in  taking  the  few  facts  that  are 
known  in  the  life  of  the  poet  as  a  foundation  for 
a  romance,  chose  a  fine  central  figure  for  his  pic- 
tures of  the  Revolution.  The  opporininity  for 
painting  the  republic,  as  administered  at  Yer^ 
aailles,  was  tempting.  The  possibility  of  con- 
trasting the  violent  and  unprincipled  governors 
of  the  Revolution  with  republicans  as  pure  and 
gentle  as  the  poet,  and  then  again  with  the  in- 
trepid leaders  in  La  Vended,  might  well  deter- 
mine an  author  with  M.  Mary's  picturesque  pen 
to  learn  all  he  could  about  Ch^nier's  residence  at 
Aix,  and  his  hiding-place  at  Versailles.  The  re> 
suit  is  a  charming  story,  artistically  balanced, 
full  of  bright  bits  of  pcdnting^  and  governed  by 
that  gentie  and  tolerant  spirit  of  criticism  which 
was  necessary  to  the  elaboration  of  a  truthful 
and  pleasant  effect 

In  the  poet  and  his  friend,  Roucher,  we  have 
the  dreamers  of  the  Revolution — the  men  whose 
tender  ^fmpathies  recoiled  before  the  stem  pur- 
pose of  a  St  Just ;  and  in  Ch^nier's  mistress  we 
have  an  excellent  type  of  those  gifted  women 
of  the  time  who,  while  allied  and  belonging  to 
the  nobility,  felt  the  enthusiasm  of  tiie  hour  in 
which  they  lived,  and  in  their  souls  saw  some 
justice  in  the  courts  that  destroyed  the  influence 
of  their  caste.  De  Pressy,  tiie  aristocrat,  dmt 
up  in  his  house,  and  refusing  to  hear  one  word 
about  the  world  beyond  hid  gates— yet  the  friend 
of  Ch^nier,  and  the  betrothed  husband  of  the 
woman  whomCh^nier  loved — is  a  portrait  paint- 
ed with  some  charming  touches.  The  faithM 
Valentin,  the  nobleman's  servant,  is  an  old  ro- 
mance character.  But  before  Gh^nier,  and  Mar- 
guerite, and  De  Pressy— even  before  the  scenes 
in  which  these  noble  characters  bear  themselves 
heroically — ^before  the  touches  that  realize  tiie 
sweet  solitude  of  Ch^nier's  Versailles  hiding- 
place — wo  must  place  the  stalwart  figure  of 
Claude  Mouriez,  and  the  youthful  form  of 
Adrien,  his  yinaiw^n  ;  Mouriez,  the  revolutionary 
master  of  Versailles,  dismissed  for  the  brutal 
outrage  of  his  duties — the  coarse  courtier  of 
Marguerite — ^the  broad-shouldered  fellow  whose 
simple  presence  quelled  an  outbreak— who 
bearded  Robespierre  in  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
and  yet  could  not  resist  the  moral  strength  oif 
young  Adrien,  calling  him  back  ever  to  the  path 
of  duty  and  the  clitims  of  honor— the  strong, 
passionate  man  held  in  bondage  by  the  fierce 
earnestness  of  a  boy  jealous  of  his  fsipily  name— 
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this  is  a  trac  study  of  haman  character.  The 
author  lias  left  the  figures  of  Marguerite  cad 
Ch^uier  incomplete;  their  love  is  never  ex- 
plained nor  understood,  inasmuch  as  the  lady 
gives  herself  up  to  De  Prcssy  while  adoring  An- 
dr6;  and  yet,  in  the  end,  when  De  Pressy  is 
dead,  exhibits  her  devotion  by  pleading  with 
Mouriez  for  Andr^,  and  by  dying  at  the  foot  of 
the  iscoffold  on  which  the  poet  suffered.  There 
is  an  incompleteness  of  execution  in  this  port  of 
the  work,  the  more  apparent  from  the  power  ex- 
hibited in  the  descriptions  of  the  poet's  trial  and 
Mouriez's  conduct  in  office. 

The  death  of  Ch^nier  is  the  last  act  of  a  drama 
boldly  and  strongly  elaborated.  It  is  not  over- 
written, as  such  acts  are  usually  by  the  French 
writers  of  the  present  time.  There  is  noth- 
ing  of  the  Morgue  about  it  Altogether,  M. 
M6ry  has  produced  a  romance  drawn  mainly 
from  facts,  and  where  he  has  had  recourse  to 
his  imagination,  sensibly  and  delicately  filled  in. 
Andr^  CL^iiIur  may  be  ranked  with  the  "  Golla  " 
of  M.  About,  and  the  '<  Convei'sion ''  of  Baouflset- 

Boulbou. 

^•♦••^ 

UMBRELLAS. 

Hk  that  carrieth  an  umbrella  inviteth  the 
rain,  in  the  same  way  that  he  who  carrieth  a  sul- 
len countenance  inviteth  an  ill  reply.  When  the 
storm  threatens  it  is  well  to  take  heed — when  it 
is  upon  us,  then  is  the  time  to  covet  shelter ;  but 
he  who  dowdereth  about  hugging  an  umbrella 
to  his  side  hath  a  streak  of  the  coward  about 
him,  and  this  umbrella  carrying  is  its  expression. 
The  brave  man  never  minds  a  few  drops ;  he 
confronteth  the  elements ;  he  hath  too  much  to 
do — heart,  brain  and  muscle — to  load  himself 
with  the  paltriness  of  an  umbrella.  He  needeth 
all  his  force,  and  more  than  he  can  command  \ 
if  the  rain  threatens,  he  gocth  between  the  drops, 
for  the  brave  heart,  whether  it  beat  under  the 
manly  jerkin  or  the  silken  bodice,  hath  a  halo 
about  it,  and  carrieth  sunshine  along. 

Your  umbrellarcamer  hath  a  timidness  and 
lowness  about  him ;  he  seeth  the  cloud,  but  not 
the  ''  silver  lining ''  thereto ;  he  seeth  the  hori- 
zon, and  it  is  filled  with  a  dusky  garniture  of 
heavy  drapery,  and  he  marketh  not  how  the  ze- 
nith is  alive  with  stars,  nor 

"  How  the  floor  of  Heaven 
In  thick  inlftid  with  imUna  of  bright  gold  , 
There's  not  the  BinalleAt  orb  which  thou  beholdcat, 
But  in  his  motion  lilte  an  angel  rings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young  eyed  cherubim." 

Your  umbrella  man  loseth  all  this,  for  ho 
whose  thoughts  are  downward,  most  of  all  bent 
upon  noting  the  signs  of  the  heavens,  lifteth  not 
his  soul  into  the  serene  empyrean.    The  fear  of 


ram  is  the  poore&t  of  all  fears,  and  more  than 
all  others  limiteth  the  vision,  and  curbcth  the 
aspiration.  It  were  well  for  such  an  one  to  keep 
a  toad  in  a  pitcher,  that  when  the  creature  riseth 
to  the  sides  of  his  prison,  standing  upon  his  two 
legs,  he  may  know  that  the  season  is  to  be  dry, 
and  he  need  not  cumber  himself  with  this  instru- 
ment of  evil  omen,  for  thus  do  we  regard  the 
umbrella.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  toad  '*  squats  " 
close  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  he  may  take 
out  the  shelter,  for  rain  will  most  likely  fall 

For  ourselves  we  would  rather 

'*  Bide  the  peltings  of  the  pitiless  storm," 
and  have  the  use  of  our  arms  and  hands,  than 
thus  move  skulkingly  along  like  a  culprit  We 
are  neither  sugar  nor  salt  to  be  melted  away, 
and  a  rough  encounter  with  the  elements  doth 
greatly  serve  to  strengthen  both  the  outer  and 
the  inner  man. 

The  clergyman,  careful  of  his  suit  of  black 
and  mindful  of  his  long,  skinny,  ailing  throat, 
goeth  about  with  an  umbrella  under  bis  arm, 
ready  to  be  unfurled  at  the  slightest  drop  of 
moisture.  Thlnkest  thou,  Oh!  dainty-treading 
preacher,  with  the  white  cravat  and  shining 
shoes,  that  Martin  Luther  would  have  cared  for 
rain-drops?  would  not  Huss  have  boon  willing 
to  accept  the  genial  baptiBm,  might  it  but  have 
quenched  the  tortures  of  the  burning  stake? 
and  when  Wesley  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy 
iiun-storm,  his  head  uncovered,  and  preached  to 
twenty  thousand  down-trodden  operatives,  did 
lie,  think  you,  wait  for  umbrellas? 

The  sailor,  accustomed  to  weather  the  rough- 
i>st  gale  and  to  be  wet  to  his  skin  for  weeks 
upon  shipboard,  no  sooner  finds  himself  on  shore, 
and  in  his  "  land  trim,"  than  he  mounts  an  um- 
brella ;  but  the  first  rough  comer  generally  fill- 
cth  him  with  disgust,  and  he  casteth  it  into  tbe 
gutter,  making  his  way  "  under  bare  poles." 

The  farmer  never  mindeth  the  rain,  except 
upon  Sundays,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  "  best 
suit "  demandeth  of  him  extra  care.  He  feareth 
not  the  rain  for  himself,  but  he  yearneth  tender- 
ly toward  the  Sunday  coat,  and  the  well-pre- 
served "  best  hat,"  with  its  rusty  strip  of  black 
crape,  placed  thereon  at  the  demise  of  a  maiden 
aunt,  some  ten  years  agone. 

The  artisan  uses  an  umbrella  for  the  same 
reason.  He  may  even  have  become  so  ener- 
vated and  limited  by  the  hard  uses  of  life  as  to 
carry  one  when  the  storm  is  fairly  upon  him  of 
a  week-day  ;  but  he  never  hangs  out  the  pitiful 
sign  of  gentility  by  carrying  one  for  fear  of  a 
rain,  or  because  it's  kind  o'lowery  and  it  may 
rain,  (ret  a  stout  coat  and  a  slouched  hat, 
man,  we  would  advise,  and  defy  the  weathett 
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The  mercbant  generally  eanies  an  nmbrella 
if  tile  elondfl  are  the  least  ngnificant  of  rain. 
Indeed,  00  general  is  this  practice,  that  when  we 
•ee  a  well-to-do-looking  man,  with  a  seal  chain 
nringing  over  a  chasm  below,  like  a  man  sus- 
pended by  a  cord  over  a  cliff  for  the  purpoee  of 
getting  flsh-hawks  eggs,  we  lock  instinctiTely 
for  the  black  silk  nmbrella  which  generally  goeth 
with  the  well-honsed,  well-fed  and  well-dresBed 
merohant 

The  saocenAil  merchant  affecteth  not  the  sky, 
and  therefore  the  umbrella  is  no  hindrance  to 
his  vision.  He  is  very  sleek  and  smooth  for  the 
most  part,  for  devotion  to  Flatus  engendereth  a 
solemn  and  quiet  tone,  and  a  wise  use  of  a  cour- 
teous tongue.  Mammon  is  not  to  be  worshiped 
with  noise,  neither  is  he  to  divide  honors  with 
the  rapt  Senqphim  who  **  tremble  and  adore " 
nearest  to  divine  oracles, 

**  For  e'en  In  Bmwn  he  wore  a  downwftrd  look, 
More  intent  on  Haftren'f  pevement,  woren  gold, 
Ttutn  aught  that's  holj  else  ei^ojed 
b  Tision  beatific  ;'* 

therefore  doth  the  merchant  find  the  umbrella 
rather  an  aid  than  hindrance.  It  shutteth  out  all 
bat  that  which  is  level  to  his  desires-^the  sea 
iqx>n  which  floateth  his  "  golden  argories,''  and 
the  swelling  hills  out  of  which  is  dug  the  ruby 
stone,  and  diamond  blaze,  and  yellow. dust,  in 
which  his  soul  doth  greatly  revel  and  rejoice. 
He  needeth  not  the  matin  song  of  birds,  nor  the 
sweet  melancholy  of  the 

"  Bid  that  Btngeth  daikUng," 
to  hail  him  to  his  task ;  for  the  clink  of  the 
metal  hath  to  him  a  sweeter  ring.  Let  him  shut 
out  the  sun,  and  walk  as  if  in  shadow,  for  thus 
is  his  nature  best  pleased,  and  the  arching  of  the 
umbrella  is  in  unison  with  the  narrow  ^irit  en- 
gendered by  tkirif t 

Women  are  awkward  with  an  umbrella ;  they 
do  not  bear  its  weight  well — it  swayeth  here  and 
there  in  thehr  hands,  and  is  often  plunged  into 
the  face  of  the  passer-by.  For  the  most  part, 
they  let  it  rest  upon  the  shoulder,  and  the  rain 
therefrom  drippeth  adown  their  garments  like 
unto  ^e  oil  that  streamed  adown  the  robes  of 
the  priestly  Aaron.  A  woman  hath  a  mortal 
aversion  to  the  rain.  She  will  smother  herself 
in  hot  rooms,  and  grow  pallid,  like  cellery 
bleached  for  the  table,  and  be  weak  and  nervous 
far  lack  of  the  ft«e  heavens,  and  yet  she  will 
not  suffer  the  damp  air  to  invade  her,  lest  the 
color  of  her  gloves  be  changed^;  and  the  starched 
petticoat  collapse,  and  the  bravery  of  plume, 
and  lace  and  ribbon  ^vilt  down  into  unseemly 
flafainesR.  Not  thus  cared  the  wondrous  Joan  of 
Arc :  not  thus  the  noble  women  whose  names 
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gleam  adown  the  rough  steeps  of  time,  whose 
comliness  was  not  in  plidted  robes,  or  braided 
hair,  or  weU-a^usted  gem,  but  in  the  oui«peak* 
ing  of  great  thoughts  and  heroic  achievements. 
Verily,  it  were  better  that  women  learned  the 
virtues  of  the  umbrella,  if  so  they  would  learn 
the  benefleenoe  of  free  air  and  the'  wholestMne 
play  of  the  elements. 

We  doubt  much  if  an  umbrella  should  be  re- 
garded as  property ;  and  hence  when  one  after 
another  has  disappeared  from  our  dormitory,  we 
have  not  taken  it  upon  ourselves  to  pursue  them. 
Truly,  he  who  needeth  dieltcr  ghonld  have  ft 
freely.  It  should  not  be  an  act  of  disrepute  when 
he  taketh  an  umbrella  from  your  sanctum,  and 
goeth  his  way  to  leave  it  in  the  hall  of  a  fiA&Ofi, 
for  to  our  mind  men  and  women  overtaken  by 
the  storm  should  be  free  to  idese  a  covering 
therefrom  wherever  it  may  be  found,  and,  when 
the  oocadon  is  over,  leave  the  sune  wherever 
convenience  may  best  dictate^ 

We  remember  once  to  have  seen  a  tall  man 
with  a  ferocious  pair  of  whiskers,  who  carried  a 
blue  umbrella,  upon  which  was  printed  *^  Stolen 
from  John  Brown.''  Now,  we  looked  observantly 
at  this  man  who  could  raise  above  his  head  sueh 
a  libel  upon  his  neighbors ;  and  his  small,  keen 
eyes,  so  near  together  that  they  gave  him  a  hall 
rogue,  half  monkey  look,  indicated  the  kind  of 
character  that  would  defraud  most  respeetably, 
thieve  in  a  genteel  shop-keeping  manner,  and 
yet  regard  the  poor  peccadillo  of  an  unretumed 
umbrella  in  the  aspect  of  a  theft.  Such  a  man 
will  wriggle  through  the  meshes  of  the  law  with 
the  dextertiy  of  an  eel,  but  surtiy  he  is  incapable 
of  understanding  even  the  simple  golden  rule 
of  Christian  morala 

For  ourselves  our  cheek  would  tingle  with 
shame  at  the  bare  idea  of  reminding  a  frigid 
that  an  umbrella  had  not  been  returned.  When 
it  ceases  to  storm  the  convenience  should  be  de- 
posited in  the  nearest  place  of  safety,  and  whose 
ever  necessities  diould  next  appear,  should,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance,  open  it  against  the  peltings 
of  the  pitiless  storm,  in  a  serene  conviction 
that  in  so  doing  he  acts  virtuously.  Tliis,  we 
opine,  is  the  true  ethics  of  the  umbrella. 

»«*#..  m 

YOUNG    AMERICA. 

YocNQ  Amsbiojl  is  said  to  be  recklessly  au- 
dacious and  irreverent,  regardless  of  God  or 
man  ;  he  is  said  to  be  a  go-ahead,  spitting,  noisy 
being,  intent  upon  a  good  time  irrespective  of 
consequences.  All  this  is  but  partially  true. 
Young  America  certidnly  considers  himself  of 
age  to  speak  for  himself ;  he  does  not  like  dic- 
tation, nor  old-fogy  preaching,  nor  cant,  nor 
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pretension  of  any  kind.  He  is  oat-spoken,  coniv 
AgeouBy  and  a  little  high-faluting.  He  likes  to 
hang  bis  legs  over  tiie  back  of  a  cbair,  to  tip  his 
hat  upon  one  side,  and  affect  something  of  the 
rowdy — ^not  becanae  his  affinities  are  rade  or 
ootre,  or  noisy,  but  in  theee  ways  he  is  able  best 
to  show  his  contempt  for  cant  and  pretensictt, 
and  straight-lacedness  in  any  way. 

The  old  ragrim  blood,  which  had  found  itself 
best  ezprefsed  in  long  prayers,  sermons  of  two 
hours  in  length,  a  nasal  twang  to  slow  psalm- 
ainging,  and  an  inveterate  hatred  for  Quakers, 
Anabaptists  and  Papacy,  is  just  as  strong  and 
just  as  radical  now  as  in  those  days,  but  it  finds 
a  different  expression.  It  flows  in  the  veins  of 
Bye  men  now  as  then.  It  will  be  heard  and  felt 
It  has  revolted  at  its  old  Puritanic  expression, 
and  outgrown  the  stiff  waistcoat,  as  it  has  tiie 
dull  sermons  and  restricted  dogmas  of  the 
ehnrch.  It  talks  largely  about  independence, 
as  though  an  old  fogy  was  a  fool  and  a  dotard, 
while  at  heart  there  is  not  a  more  order-loving, 
law-abiding  creature  on  earth  tiban  this  Young 
America. 

His  Protestant,  Puritanic  blood,  always  at 
boiling  point,  always  radical,  always  fretting  at 
coercion  or  restraint,  always  fearftil  its  liberty 
is  to  be  curtailed,  always  suspicious  of  power, 
always  eyeing  the  ruler  with  a  sharp  contempt, 
having  nothing  of  very  great  moment  upon 
which  to  expend  itself,  takes  pleasure  in  a  cool, 
dare-devil  air,  which  evaporates  with  extreme 
y»nth  and  leaves  behind  a  sober,  energetic,  and 
eren  religious  man,  whose  aim  is  to  uphold  re- 
VLffiaa.  and  law,  and  to  take  a  respectable  po- 
sltiom  in  society. 

It  is  really  strange  to  see  how  solidly  reliable 
and  excellent  is  this  heart  of  Young  America, 
when  you  can  get  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  but  you 
can  do  so  only  by  casual  glimpses,  for  his  ^  heart 
is  not  worn  upon  his  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  af 
He  repels  your  scrutiny  as  he  does  your  inters 
ference,  and  you  can  judge  of  him  only  by  some 
unguarded  spontaneity.  He  rushes  pell-mell  to 
swell  the  numbers  of  a  mob,  but  he  listens  to 
the  reading  of  the  riot  act,  and  puts  himself  at 
once  to  the  support  of  legitimate  authority.  He 
loves  excitement,  but  he  hates  a  mob.  He  goes 
to  hear  a  stump  orator,  and  throws  up  his  cap 
and  shouts  with  the  loudest,  but  ten  to  one  the 
orator  is  the  subject  of  his  jeering  criticism,  and 
the  whole  occasion  a  farce. 

He  joins  torch-light  processions,  military  com- 
panies, fire  companies.  Masonic  and  civil ;  ex- 
pends largely  both  time  and  money  in  this  way, 
because  he  is  fond  of  display,  delights  in 
pageantry,  when  it  eomes  from  the  people,  and 


is  lavish  of  his  superabundant  blood  and  muscle  ; 
but  In  all  this  he  sees  the  expression  of  his  favor- 
ite in-born  equality,  the  shoulder  to  shoulder  of 
the  people. 

He  talks  contemptuously  of  any  effort  made 
by  women ;  ridicules  her  drees,  her  manners,  her 
literature.  But  he  lavishes  his  hard  earning* 
freely  to  promote  the  extravagance  of  wife  or 
sister  \  he  crowds  to  hear  the  woman  who  can 
lecture  or  preach,  and  reads  everything  that  a 
woman  writes,  only  because  it  is  a  woman's 
writing,  for  he  has  an  intense  desire  to  learn  the 
tiioughts  and  opinions  of  a  woman.  More  thaa 
this,  he  instinctively  takes  off  his  hat  in  the 
presence  of  a  woman.  If  he  epit  and  meet  the 
eye  of  a  woman  at  the  time  he  feels  embarrassed 
in  spite  of  his  pretension  to  the  contrary,  for  his 
blood  and  brains  are  of  a  high  culture.  He 
gives  her  the  best  seat  in  the  stage  or  car  ;  he 
helps  her  over  difficult  places,  and  screens  her 
from  painful  sights  and  disagreable  sounds.  In- 
deed, Young  America  is  a  gentleman  at  heart, 
and  he  cannot  help  himself.  His  rudeness  is 
affectation,  brought  upon  himself  by  his  honest 
disgust  at  pretension  and  cant 

Young  America  calls  father  and  mother  "  the 
old  man  and  the  old  woman  ]"  but  he  is  apt  to 
be  homesick  long  after  he  can  be  called  a  boy, 
and  when  in  foreign  lands  his  "  untraveled ' ' 
heart  turns  painfully  homeward.  His  attach- 
ment to  kin  and  country  are  abiding,  although 
he  goes  out  from  both  upon  any  or  every  pre- 
text.   Wherever  he  goes, 

"  Hfl  still  hM  hopes,  his  long  TexatioDS  past, 
Here  to  retom,  and  die  at  home  at  last." 

But  Ills  whitening  bones  along  the  deserts  of 
every  soil  and  every  clime  tell  how  sadly  futile 
are  his  hopes. 

Young  America  calls  an  aged  man  ''old 
daddy."  His  first  impulse  is  to  laugh  and  jeer 
him  if  he  is  old  and  ragged.  If  his  white  locks 
are  without  the  dignity  which  should  accompany 
age  he  feels  a  contempt,  instant  and  irresistible ; 
for  his  instincts,  clear  and  strong,  tell  him  these 
are  the  tokens  of  an  ill-spent  life — a  youth  of 
Industry  and  virtue  are  not  succeeded  by  pen- 
ury and  vagabondism— but  his  native  tolerance 
comes  in  to  counteract  his  taative  disgust ;  he 
rises  to  his  feet  at  his  approach,  gives  him  the 
comfortable  seat,  extends  to  him  the  helping 
hand,  speaks  to  him  with  tendemees  and  reepcct 

Contrasting  Young  America  with  the  youth 
of  other  countries,  it  may  be  said  of  him  as 
was  once  said  of  the  Lacedemonians.  An  old 
man  having  entered  a  theater  at  Athens  pafvcd 
from  place  to  place  till  he  had  nearly  made  a 
circuit  of  the  building  without  finding  a  seat. 
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At  length  he  approached  the  olde  occupied  by  a 
group  of  the  people  of  Lacederaonia.  Instantly 
they  each  roee  to  thefar  feet  to  give  him  a  place. 
Tlie  lively  Athenians  were  delighted  with  this 
edkibition  of  vlrtae,  and  reqwnded  with  load 
and  prolonged  appkuiBe.  When  it  had  enhdded 
tike  old  man  thus  replied : 

"  The  Athenians  know  what  is  right,  the  Lace- 
demonians/wYieew  it" 

»><#»** 

^THB  CHURCH. 

It  is  oar  intention,  under  this  head,  to  give 
gQch  deficriptions  of  the  varioas  churches  and 
pastors  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  shall  seem  to 
OS  best  accordant  with  the  purposes  of  a  maga- 
slne  designed  to  be  not  only  national  but  liberal 
in  character.  We  are  no  time-server,  therefore 
we  may  speak  freely ;  we  are  no  scoffer  at  divine 
tmths,  therefore  we  shall  not  speak  irreverently. 
We  hold  that  as  the  church  represents  the  moral 
sentiment,  it  should  be  above  suspicion ;  as  it 
represents  the  spiritual,  the  fervor  of  its  zeal 
dioald  be  unquestioned,  and  the  fires  upon  the 
altar  should  be  lighted  by  no  profane  hands. 
We  shall  see  what  we  find  there. 

QRACB  (EPISCOPAL)  GETCRCH— RXV.  DR.  TATLOR. 

We  are  religious,  both  by  external  culture  and 
original  organization ;  we  love  the  dim  re* 
ligioos  lights  of  the  church ;  we  do  not  object 
to  dogmas,  even  when  unaccordant  with  our  own 
ftdth,  provided  the  believers  therein  are  honest 
and  staunch  in  their  adherence  to  them — pro- 
vided they  do  believe,  and  do  not  follow  from 
motives  of  interest  or  the  externals  of  respect- 
ability ;  therefore  doth  the  entrance  to  a  church 
affect  us  with  a  profound  awe,  and  we  feel  as  if 
even  face  to  face  with  the  divine  as  the  walls  con- 
secrate to  God  enfold  us  in  their  solemn  embrace. 
Vfe  may  be  even  superstitions  in  this  feeling,  so 
deeply  does  the  religious  element  predominate 
in  our  constitution.  The  Unseen  is  to  us  the 
everlasting  Seen.  The  external  world,  with  its 
broad  acres  of  fruitage  and  its  bowers  of  bloom, 
are  less  obvious  to  us  than  the  heavenly  plains 
watered  by  divine  rivers  and  redolent  with  the 
aromas  of  amaranthine  bowers  and  ever-bloom- 
ing asphodels.  We  can  renounce  flesh  and  blood 
without  a  pang;  but  that  ''spiritual  body" 
which  is  to  come  to  the  resurrection  is  the  living 
force  which  animates  our  whole  frame. 

Therefore  it  is  that  a  church  is  to  us,  in  its 
best  sense,  symbolic  of  that  temple  consecrate, 
in  which  God  is  best  pleased  to  make  himself 
iacamate,  and  when  we  enter  one  whose  archi- 
tecture falls  upon  the  senses  like  the  harmonies 
of  a  poem,  whose  religious  lights  predispose  to 
f^iritnal  contemplations,  and  whose  music,  sub- 


dued and  tender,  floats  the  soul  upward  to  the 
bights  of  divine  love  and  heavenly  aspiration, 
we  look  upon  the  experience  as  a  Pilgrim  gleam 
of  the  Delectable  Gardens  and  the  crystal  gates 
of  the  Eternal  City.  The  rude  contacts  and 
harsh  realities  of  the  world  recede  from  oar 
sight  and  we  **  walk  with  God,"  and  ''  are  not," 
as  was  said  of  the  divine  man  of  old,  for  oar 
proper  self  is  merged  into  the  All-BeautifuL 

Such  have  been  our  feelings  on  entering  Grace 
Church,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautifrd  of 
the  city  of  New  York  churches.  The  harmonies 
of  the  interior  are  saoh  that  the  real  eplendoi^ 
of  its  decorations  disappear  in  the  sense  of  com- 
pleteness and  propriety;  the  rich  frimiahings 
accord  with  the  tone  and  texture  of  the  edifice, 
and  we  cease  even  to  admbre,  we  forget  to  be 
critical  The  prelade  ftx>m  the  fine-toned  organ 
swells  like  an  unseen  voice  along  the  arcfaes» 
rising  and  softening  like  the  breathings  of  a 
prayer. 

At  length  the  priest  appears  in  his  robes  of 
office,  and  illusion  vanishes,  as  if  at  the  touch  of 
some  disenchanting  wand.  Instantly  we  feel  the 
majesty  of  man  as  a  creator ;  we  see  that  he  is 
great  because  he  builds  up  a  magnificent  ex^ 
pression  of  his  inner  life,  wiiich  is  so  great  and 
so  beautif  ttl  that  man  in  his  meanness,  or  incom- 
petency, dwindles  into  foolishness  beneath  it 
Such  a  temple  converts  ordinary  officials  into  a 
satire.  If  the  building  be  worthy  of  its  divine 
appointment,  the  fnnctionaries  should  be  en* 
dowed  with  the  hispiration  of  the  sweet  harpist 
of  Judah  or  the  wise  magnificence  of  a  Solomon. 
We  should  not  be  made  to  feel  the  discrepancy 
of  a  grand  temple  and  an  inferior  ministration. 
We  should  not  be  forced  to  the  conviction  that 
the  temple  is  all  in  all,  and  the  priest  a  failure. 

Tet  such  is  the  case  not  unfrequently,  and 
such  will  be  the  case  while  the  institution  of  the 
church  is  upheld  by  salaried  oflicials,  who,  how- 
ever good  and  worthy,  and  cultured,  as  men, 
lack  the  unction  of  a  divine  calL  The  profes- 
sional priest  bars  the  way  to  those  who  should 
be  led  to  the  gates  of  Paradise  by  the  God-in- 
voked prophet  and  shepherd  of  souls. 

The  music  of  Grace  Church  is  exceedingly 
fine,  albeit  the  congregation  is  dismissed  with 
tones  in  a  measure  more  befitting  some  profane 
assemblage  of  sinners  than  a  devout  people  just 
from  the  bended  knee  of  soul-uttered  prayer. 

The  rector.  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  has  long  been 
known  to  the  New  Yorkers  for  a  peculiarity  of 
voice,  which  reminds  one  of  "  Orator  Puff,"  who 
had  two  tones  to  his  voice,  one  low  down  in  the 
chest,  and  the  other  emenating  fr^ra  the  very 
sky-light  of  his  head ;  and  who  startles  his  heai^ 
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era  by  jumping  from  the  one  to  the  other,  inth* 
oat  tiie  least  preparation,  not  even .  Jide  or  in- 
termediate note.  This  would  be  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  all  pleasure  in  listening  to  a 
public  speaker ;  but  when  to  this  is  added  a  de- 
fect of  articulation,  by  which  one  half  of  erery 
word  is  lost  in  the  jaws,  all  the  purposes  of 
listening  are  defeated,  and  we,  for  one,  aban- 
doned the  eflfect,  after  having  incurred  a  violent 
headache  in  our  attempt  to  fill  out  the  sentences. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  an  ordinary  loolclng  man,  upon 
the  verge  of  seventy,  but  he  does  not  win  our 
favor  by  the  sanctities  of  his  office,  which  he  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  fill,  nor  by  that  sentiment  of 
reverence  for  age  which  sometimes  endows  a 
man  with  a  glory  scarcely  eecond  to  the  beauty 
of  youth.  He  is  simply  a  plain,  cultivated  old 
man,  who  uttered  all  he  had  to  say  yeare  ago, 
and  who  now  cries  "  lo  here  "  and  "  lo  there," 
merely  firom  a  long  habit  of  so  doing. 

We  observed  the  church  was  but  thinly  at- 
tended, that  the  worshipen  were  small-headed, 
respectable  men  and  women,  who  go  to  church 
because  it  is  one  of  the  respectabilities  enjoined 
upon  them,  but  who  look  utterly  stupified  by  the 
inanities  of  their  worship.  The  Grace  Church 
people  are  unexceptionable  in  point  of  dress, 
and  albeit,  they  seem  more  stupified  than  edified, 
fhey  are  evidently  well  pleased  to  inhale  their 
atmosphere  of  mental  vacuity.  We  do  not  blame 
them.  Bread  is  for  live  men  and  women ;  water 
for  the  thirsty  ;  and  God^s  truth  for  the  needy. 
A  soul  capable  of  large  inhalations  would  utterly 
collapse  in  the  air  of  Grace  Church.  The  only 
person  who  seemed  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  joy- 
ous within  its  walls,  was  the  sleek,  handsome, 
well-dressed  sexton,  who  moved  about  well  nigh 
as  if  shod  with  gum-elastic 


COFFEE  AND  DIET. 
The  subjoined  paragraph  fVom  an  article  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine  is  a  positive  comfort  to 
read  in  this  day  of  radicalism,  and  all  manner 
of  cradeness ;  not  that  we  are  an  inveterate  cof- 
fee-drinker by  any  means,  far  from  it ;  we  are 
too  Epicurean  in  our  taste  to  demoralize  any 
one  of  the  senses.  We  do  not  believe  in  habits 
any  more  than  we  believe  in  excesses.  We  would 
by  no  means  be  drinking  in  coflbe  at  stated  in- 
tervals any  more  than  we  would  put  vinegar 
upon  the  hands  every  day  becaune  we  have  found 
an  aromatic  specimen  of  the  acid  agreeable  of  a 
hot  morning ;  but  a  delicious  catc  may  suggeBt 
the  aromas  of  the  seeds  of  Mocha,  and  then  it  i» 
perfectly  legitimate  to  lap  the  palate  In  the 
elysium  of  Oriental  luxury ;  delicate  wafer  bis- 
cuit suggest  the  grape  and  the  olive,  and  he 


whose  taste  is  not  vitiated  will  enjoy  thence  a 
feast  as  excellent  to  him  as  the  nectar  and  am- 
broda  to  the  gods.  But  we  will  give  our  ex- 
tract and  then  proceed : 

"  The  fdteeU  ot  eoffee  npon  the  hnmsn  f^Btem  eonatat 
in  makiiv  the  brain  more  aottv«,  aoothing  tb»  Iwdj  foa- 
ermUy,  making  th«  «lia^«  and  waste  of  matter  mnoh 
akrmr  tban  naval,  and  the  demand  for  food,  in  eon- 
eequenoe,  much  lem.  Ihoie  resnlto  are  prodaoed  bj  the 
combined  effecU  of  volatile  oil,  a  speciea  of  tennin,  and  a 
Butetence  called  thdne  or  eoffeine,  common  to  both  tea 
and  coffee.  It  ia  alio  thovyht  that  the  leeaeninf  of  the 
general  bodily  waato  which  foUows  the  eoBsnmptkm  of  a 
daily  allowance  of  coffee  canaee  a  eaving  of  itacch  and 
gluten  eqiKl  to  the  cost  of  the  oofliBe.'' 

The  palate  has  been  treated  with  quite  too 
much  contempt  by  the  men  and  women  who  talk 
reform  in  the  country.  One  would  think  it  de- 
^signed  for  an  orifice  through  which  coarse  con- 
diments were  to  be  passed,  needf\il  to  build  up 
bone  and  muscle,  brain  and  marrow,  useful  for 
the  purposes  of  life  and  locomotion.  They  de- 
grade its  oflkse ;  they  demoralize  the  sentiment 
of  nutrition,  and  by  so  doing  lower  the  whole 
standard  of  the  human  individual  They  make 
eating  the  work  of  the  artisan,  while  it  is  one 
of  the  fine  arts.  They  make  it  a  means,  while  it  is 
in  essence  an  end.  The  Grecian  gods  do  not 
huddle  together  upon  Olympus,  and  swallow 
their  ethcrial  diet  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
themselves  in  the  conditions  of  existence,  but 
they  are  seated  upon  thrones,  crowned  with  ama- 
ranths and  asphodels,  while  delicious  music  dies 
away  amid  immortal  bofrers,  and  youth  and 
beauty  dic^pcnsc  the  luscious  fruitage  with  rose- 
tinged  fingers,  and  pour  out  nectar  from  crys- 
talline vases.  It  is  enjoyment,  not  mere  use  ; 
and  here  is  one  element  of  perennial  youth  and 
immortal  bloom. 

Whoever  thought  of  the  stately  man  of  Uz, 
or  the  grand  old  founder  of  the  Jews,  white- 
bearded  Nestor,  wise  Ulysses,  or  the  prioeely 
Achilles,  as  bolting  brown  bread  to  a  cup  of  cold 
water?  They  had  not  been  what  they  were  ex- 
cept by  the  elements  gathered  from  a  thousand 
climes,  and  assimilated  by  a  wise  moderation 
and  an  esthetic  atmosphere. 

We  doubt  much  if  the  prophets  and  martyrs 
were  raised  upon  dry  crusts  and  cold  slopsL 
These  men  and  women  owed  their  magnanimity 
to  a  generous  growth,  coupled  with  a  discreet 
temperance,  and  hence  when  the  great  occasion 
came  they  were  equal  to  the  emergency ;  they 
were  greater  than  their  persecutore  because  they 
had  been  better  fed.  morally,  mentally  and 
physically  ;  and  they  would  have  been  stinted  in 
the  two  firpt,  had  they  been  greatly  stinted  in  the 
lost  Tour  delicate  eating  poet  is  your  best 
We  have  said  we  do  not  believe  in  habits :  only 
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imbeciles  fidl  into  them.  Nature  doubts  the  ex- 
oellence  of  the  material,  and  she  hniries  it  into 
the  crystal,  for  habits  to  the  moral  are  symbol- 
bed  hy  crystals  in  the  mineral  world.  The  blood 
of  a  toll  organization  most  be  compounded  of  a 
▼ast  number  of  materials ;  therefore,  If  we  take 
^ices,  or  sip  the  grape,  or  eat  venison,  luxuriate 
in  coffee  firom  a  thimblenalzed  porcelain,  and 
feast  our  senses  upon  its  soft  odor  and  exquisite 
amber,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  shall  grow 
lean  and  sallow  upon  aromatics,  tipsy  upon 
wine,  plethoric  upon  game,  or  palsied  upon 
Mocha ;  these  are  abuses  of  the  gifts  of  the  gods. 
Because  we  wear  a  bracelet  upon  the  wrist,  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  shall  accept  hand-cuflb 
and  diacUes. 

There  is  something  very  inhospitable  in  our 
modem  reform.  It  favors  not  development,  but 
stinting.  It  does  not  promote  a  healthy  growth, 
bat  a  dry  emasculation.  It  makes  a  half  man, 
not  a  whole  one.  It  is  Mosaic,  more  tlian  Ghrist- 
like.  It  says  do  not,  rather  than  do.  It  is  nega- 
tive, not  siBrmative.  It  says  thou  shalt  not  com- 
mit crimes,  but  it  does  not  reach  the  sublime 
doctrine  of  ^  love  thou,"  which  is  the  ftiUilling 
of  all  law^and  the  negation  to  all  crime. 

The  Indian  gorges  himself  with  the  coarse 
prodncts  of  Nature,  and  he  is  little  beyond  the 
beast  he  pursues.  The  Gelt  drinks  his  bonny- 
clal>ber  and  eats  potatoes,  and  his  feet  cling  to 
the  bogs  of  hb  island  home ;  he  has  a  turbulent 
lymph,  which  achieves  little ;  his  turf  hovel  and 
shouldered  hod  are  the  product  of  his  diet  The 
German  is  nearly  reduced  to  the  appearance  of 
his  own  soar>kroat,  and  has  come  to  resemble  a 
cabbage  more  than  a  rose.  The  English  have 
taken  the  form  of  their  own  beer  barrels ;  the 
Spaniard  is  as  pungent  and  as  meager  as  one  of 
bis  own  garlics ;  the  Frenchman  much  like  a 
firog  galvanisBed. 

Now  what  is  to  be  said?  If  the  preponder- 
ance of  a  particular  article  in  the  national  diet 
is  prodoctive  of  such  results,  the  inference  is 
clear,  that  man,  being  cosmopolitan,  capable  of 
adapting  himself  to  all  climates,  and  every 
variety  of  diet,  can  be  perfect  in  his  kind  only 
aa  he  levies  contributions  from  every  soil  and 
every  clime  to  build  up  tiie  sanctity,  beauty  and 
magnanimity  of  his  wonderful  mechanism. 

He  must  be  temperate,  abstemious  at  inter- 
Tals,  otikenrise  his  virtues  will  wither,  and  his 
palate  usurp  authority,  while  now,  as  God  de- 
signed, it  b  a  careful  official  who  tests  every 
guest  before  be  is  admitted  into  the  presence- 
ebaniber.  No  one  must  enter  who  startles  tiie 
delicate  obserratioii  of  the  usher. 

It  is  an  foDy  to  restrict  one's  self,  in  the  arti- 


cles of  the  table,  to  a  few  mean  materials,  but  it 
is  aU  important  to  keep  the  appetite  always  sub- 
ordinate to  a  high  moral  tentiment  The  one 
who  lives  upon  potatoes  is  a  sort  of  potato  man ; 
the  vegetarian  is  simply  one-sided,  and  puts  his 
own  stomach  to  the  office  which  the  man  of 
higher  views  demands  of  tliat  of  the  ox,  if  you 
please,  who  takes  the  crude  vegetable  and  assim- 
ilates it  to  life.  The  water-drinker  pines  away 
or  dies,  or  remains  half  developed,  unless  he 
finds  some  condiment  which  supplies  to  his  blood 
the  chemical  agents  existing  elegantly  in  the  tea 
plsnt,  or  coflfee  tree,  or  grape  vine. 

Men  and  women  have  no  natural  proclivity  to 
the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  yet,  wliile  we 
are  stimulating  the  brain  with  the  most  ferocious 
diet,  we  are  at  the  same  time  trying  to  force  the 
stomach  into  such  a  cold,  crude  one,  that  it  re- 
sents the  injustice  and  turns  the  tables  upon  us 
by  demanding  strong  drink,  and  so  the  temper- 
ance reformers  call  us  a  nation  of  drunkards, 
which  is  a  cruel  and  disgraceful  libel  upon  the 
people. 

We  must  have  the  grape  in  our  blood  some 
way ;  it  is  the  aH-pervadlng  subtile  element  cor- 
responding with  our  social  instincts,  and  it  is 
best  to  have  it  lavishly  upon  our  tables,  if  we 
would  escape  those  nameless  hankerings  which 
lead  BO  many  to  inebriation.  Man  rejects  con- 
tinuity— *^  the  muses  love  change,"  and  the  ful- 
ler the  organization  the  greater  need  of  variety. 
Therefore  should  the  table  afford  not  only  the 
delicacies  of  fruit  and  all  healthful  viands,  but 
changes,  also,  that  there  may  be  no  temptation 
to  excess.  We  must  remember  that  the  cholera 
took  its  rise  from  the  rice-eaters  of  India,  and 
the  worst  form  of  asphyxia  is  found  among  the 
natives  of  Africa,  whose  diet  consists  almost 
wholly  of  rice. 

» ■  <#■  ■  m 
BOOKMAKINQ. 

SiKOB  our  last,  few  works  of  moment  have 
been  laid  upon  our  table.  Aurora  Leigh  is  the 
most  remarkable  feature,  a  critique  upon  which 
will  be  found  in  our  columns.  Philltps  &  Samp- 
son publish  the  Life  of  Charles  V,  by  tiie  histo- 
rian Bobertson,  with  supplementary  chapters 
from  the  elegant  pen  of  Presoott,  bringing  the 
work  down  to  tiie  period  of  the  death  of  Charles 
in  the  monastery  of  Yuste,  and  ehowiag  that 
the  superanuated  despot  by  no  means  let  go  the 
reins  of  Government  during  his  retirement 
Through  him  the  rapacious  Alva  and  the  cruel 
Philip  found  a  warm  sanction  for  their  orusl 
atrocities  upon  the  Reformed  Church. 

Kiggins  A  Kellogg  publish  an  elaborate  work 
translated  from  the  French  of  Count  Gasparin, 
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which  will  attract  some  attention  here,  as  it  has 
elflewhere.  The  whole  sal^ect  of  spiritoaliBm  is 
met  and  discnaBed.  'The  torning  of  tables  ftilly 
admitted ;  all  the  facts  hospitably  entertained, 
and  the  author  goes  on  to  give  the  solution  by 
denying  their  sphritaal  ori^^n.  We  apprehend 
the  drift  of  the  book  to  be  materialism  in  a  sci- 
entific form.  The  tables  tnm  by  means  of  a  sub- 
tile fluid  emanating  from  the  human  system,  in 
conjunction  with  the  exercise  of  a  Mtrtmg  wHL 
We  should  distinguish  this  fluid  as  unlike  the 
odic  force  described  by  Reichenbach,  which  is  a 
spontaneous  emanation.  As  this  fluid  of  Gaspa- 
rin  is  dependent  upon  u,  moral  condUkn,  it  would 
seem  to  be  very  nearly  allied  to  our  spiritual 
nature,  and  consequently  to  that  of  others  of  the 
race ;  and,  fh)m  a  hasty  survey,  we,  for  one,  are 
not  prepared  to  say  It  may  not  ally  us  to  tho^e 
who  have  laid  aride  the  earthly  tabernacle.  We 
shall  hope  to  go  farther  into  the  subject  at 
another  time,  and  in  the  meanwhile  our  readers 
will  do  well  to  investigate  the  matter  as  they 
have  opportunity,  tw  so  far-spread  is  becoming 
this  doctrine  of  spiritualism  that  no  one  of  lib- 
eral views  or  penetrating  mind  can  well  treat  it 
with  indlflisrence  or  contempt  We  must  remem- 
ber that  if  illusion  and  superstition  are  at  one 
extreme,  a  hard,  irreligious  materialism  occupies 
the  other. 

INSPIRATION  FROM  OUR  MOTTO. 
A  CORRBSPONDENT  In  Ohio  writes  us  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Getting  a  copy  of  your  Magazine, 
was  struck  with  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  your 
motto.  Onward,  and  composed  the  following 
lines  on  that  sul^t,  which  I  trust  will  meet 
with  your  approbation :" 

<'ONWARD!" 

BT     aa^BOX     BBLL. 

Uoftul  the  stukhurd  to  therlnreeM ; 

BalM  the  gloiioue  euelgn  ]4gh ; 
Shoat  I  ihoat  sload  for  vletoiy, 

Onwaxd  I  ie  the  bftttle-oy  ; 
Ontmrd  I  fhoqgh  the  deep'nlog  gloom 

Gathen  thiokly  on  oar  wsy, 
Soon  will  vaatoh  ell  the  darimiw, 

At  the  brwUng  of  the  dey. 

BUnder's  flood  aionad  ne  daehing, 

Beeki  to  orenrhefaa  the  eool—  / 

Sonow'fl  deep  end  eheflng  bfllowi 

At  our  feet  may  madly  roll, 
Bat  ngardleai  of  oar  danger, 

Viz  on/oA  the  qnirefing  e]re, 
Gaaing  only  fai  the  ftitvfe,     • 

Onward  I  about  the  batU^-oiy. 

If  the  ftocna,  in  Any  raging, 

Daeh  oar  bark  npon  the  ehoire, 
Skniling  oft,  bat  ne'er  deepaiiing, 

We  will  bATO  the  flood  onoe  more. 


Knowing  Booght  hni  penewrtmce, 

like  the  eagle  Mating  high, 
Far  above  the  raging  tempest^ 

Onward  I  ehont  the  battle-cry. 

Onward  priwefng,  taming  nerar 

Vroia  the  path  that  leads  to  fiune— 
Onward  t  upward  I  never  tiring, 

We  will  gain  ourselves  a  name  ; 
And  at  douds  around  os  gather 

Let  OS  raise  the  shoat  on  high, 
While  the  distant  hills  re-echo, 

Onward  I— 'tis  our  battle-cry. 
OMo,  January  1, 1857. 

^••♦•*-« 

ALEXANDER   AT   BABYLON. 

BT  ZZNim. 

FMte  the  oonqneat  of  empires,  and  laden  with  spoil, 
See,  the  hero  returns  from  the  field  of  his  fame, 

To  repoe^  for  awhile  from  victorious  toil 
'Midst  the  honors  the  nations  bestow  on  W»  name. 

He  has  passed  o'er  the  world  like  a  spirit  of  wrath, 
And  thrones  at  his  bidding  have  vanished  away  ; 

Ihroagfa  dties  and  kingdoms  has  hewed  his  red  path. 
And  milliona  of  oonqnered  acknowledge  his  sway. 

O'er  the  red  sands  of  E^pt  his  legions  have  trod, 
Where  the  simoon  sweeps  by  on  its  llery  wii^  ; 

Agafai  on  the  proud  hills  of  Judah  have  stood. 
And  travoraed  the  cities  of  Israel's  1 


Throagfa  the  rich  valee  of  Persia  his  pathway  has  been. 
O'er  the  foam  of  the  flood,  o'er  the  lone  mountain's 
hight; 
The  Scythian  deserts  his  legions  have  seen. 
And  the  palm  groves  of  India  have  waved  in  his 
alght. 

But  now,  from  the  field  of  his  conquests  retomed, 
Prond  Bal^lon's  towers  meet  the  conqueror's  eye ; 

Ah  I  Uttle  he  deenaed  while  his  prond  spirit  homed 
In  its  longings  finr  fame  that  he  came  bat  to  die. 

There's  a  band  cometh  slowly  hia  footsteps  to  meet, 
Tis  the  wisest  of  Babylon's  soothsayers  old  ; 

*Kot  wi^Ji  music  and  ofTrings  the  monarch  to  greet 
Come  they,  but  the  secrets  of  fate  to  unfold. 

nielr  aspect  is  stem,  and  a  shadow  lies  deep 

In  the  fiithomless  depths  of  each  dark  searohing  eye  ; 
And  the  iHilte  locks  of  age,  o'er  their  shoulders  that 


Add  grandenr  toateraneas  na  loudly  they  ety : 

"  Gone  not  to  our  dty,  yonng  warrior  1  the  star 
Of  thy  destiny  darkens  with  omens  of  gloom  ; 
Bed  meteors  stream  o'er  the  heavens  a£ftr. 
And  F^te  whispers  sternly  the  words  of  thy  doom. 

*'  Gome  not  to  oar  city,  strange  waminR*  have  met 
The  astrologer's  gaae  on  the  lone  midnight  sky  ; 
They  tell  that  the  bounds  of  thy  Empire  are  set. 
And  thon  cooMat  to  Babylon  only  to  die  I" 

Ah  t  vain  Is  that  warnings— what  knows  he  of  Ibar, 
Who  has  triumphed  o'er  nature  and  man  in  his  might. 

Who  never  haa  qnalled  In  his  alenny  eareer. 
Shall  he  now  tnn  aside  fhnn  hia  coorse  In  aflKghtf 

Tea  I  vain  ia  the  wamtog  shall  he  who  aspired 
Tb  be  wocahlpped  na  Oed  Iqr  hia  iiUowen  atom, 

Bf  a  aoolfaaayer's  wamfaig  with  tenor  Inaplrad, 
In  oowardly  fear  from  Us  pnrpoaea  ton? 


le 
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Ko !  oovard  to  pIoMurs  and  riotoiu  mirth  I 
Let  the  Bhoat  of  the  battle  be  hushed  for  a  while  ; 

GiTe  a  momenVfl  lepoee  to  the  natlonfl  of  earth, 
While  the  conqueror  yields  him  to  revelii^  rile ! 


Yet  wait  for  a  eeaeon— the  banquet  is  spread, 
And  revelry  towers  to  the  madness  of  mirth  ; 

The  bacchanals  riot  till  reason  is  fled, 
And  the  wine-cup  avenges  the  miseries  of  eartli. 

For  prone  in  the  dust  see  the  eonqueror  now — 
He  hears  not,  he  heeds  not  the  clarion  of  fiune ; 

How  strangely  yon  diadem  gleams  on  a  brow 
Thus  cast  on  the  earth  unto  scorning  and  shame. 

Bow   powerless  that  arm,  once  the  stem  fbeman*s 
dreadt 

How  tame  is  that  spirit,  once  dauntless  in  tight  I 
From  that  pale  haughty  brow  the  stem  beauty  is  fled  ; 

And  those  dim  eyes  are  shorn  of  their  glorious  light. 

The  hand  that  once  wielded  the  batUe-brand  Ues 
DespoQed  of  its  power,  on  the  searoe-heaTing  breast ; 

And  the  heart  that  once  thrilled  to  amUtion's  loud 
cries. 
And  the  shout  of  the  conflict,  will  soon  be  at  rest.' 

Ho,  bacchanals  {  bear  ye  your  monarch  away  t 

The  fi»Ter  of  death  is  in  erery  rein  ; 
And  he  whom  earth's  millions  were  forced  to  obey, 

"Bj  the  demon  of  wine  'midst  his  triumphs  is  slain. 


ELIZABETH  J.   EAMES. 

SiNCB  oar  last  iesae,  we  observe  that  this 
woman  of  geninfl  and  child  of  song  has  ceased 
fh>m  the  thorny  pathway  of  earth  to  tread  the 
dim  shores  of  the  eternal,  where  we  believe  di- 
vine harps  will  soothe  her  gentle  epirit  into 
forgetfUnesB  of  the  weary  past  Elizabeth  J. 
Eamcs  was  one  of  those,  so  numerous  in  this 
country,  whose  tastes  and  proclivities  are  on  the 
side  of  art,  bat  whom  a  severe  destiny  has  com- 
pelled into  walks  discordant  to  their  fine  senid- 
biliticflL  She  was  emphatically  endowed  with 
genius,  bat  her  delicate  phynqne  was  ill  able  to 
endnre  the  fiery  trial  which  awaits  always  the 
woman  endowed  beyond  her  sisters.  She  needed 
the  kind  fostering  and  tender  appreciation  which 
came  to  her  like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  be- 
tween, but  wMch  shoald  be  the  daily  atmosphere 
of  the  poet 

Her  poetry  was  her  own.  Thoaghtfol,  tender 
and  impassioned,  no  one  struck  the  key-note  to 
iriiich  she  responded,  but  her  ntterances  came 
from  her  own  wellnspring  of  harmony.  She 
wrote  impoMvely,  but  revised  with  care,  and 
we  believe  that,  shoald  her  poems  be  collected, 
they  would  make  a  volume  of  rare  artistic  ex- 
cellence. Poetry  was  to  her  a  living  atmos- 
phere. There  was  no  discrepancy  between  It  and 
the  life  of  the  woman,  for  she  struck  the  be- 
holder at  once  as  most  graceful  and  remark- 
able. But  alas  1  the  sacred  fire  was  committed 
to  so  frail  a  tenement  that  it  shivered  and 


trembled,  and  finally  expired  in  the  ashes  of  its 
own  glowing  aspirations. 

We  remember  the  first  time  we  saw  this  sister 
of  song.  She  was  dressed  in  black — a  lace 
vail  feU  from  the  back  of  her  head,  giving  a 
nun-like  sanctity  to  her  appearance,  while  her 
calm,  gentle  manners  and  low  voice  pre- 
served the  illusion.  Her  eyes  had  a  weird,  un- 
earthly expression,  as  if  they  had  parted  the 
intervening  clouds  and  caught  a  gleam  of  the 
crystal  gates  of  the  Eternal  City.  We  knew 
that  she  had  sufitered  long  and  deeply,  but  we 
saw  the  heavenly  patience  which  had  converted 
the  absynth  truly  into  an  herb  of  grace. 

Not  long  before  her  death  she  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing soul-breathing  poem : 

IT  IS  NOT  LONG  TILL  MORNING. 


It  is  not  long  tai  morning  I 
I  heard  a  pale  and  patient  sufferer  say. 
As  through  the  long  and  lonely  hours  she  lay , 
For  night  was  more  familiar  &r  than  day, 
To  this  poor,  feeble,  sickly  child  of  day, 
Who  waited  for  the  morning  I 
It  is  not  long  till  momiqg  I 
Oh  I  what  a  lesson  of  endurance  strong ; 
Of  weakness  conquered,  pain  combatted  loog, 
Of  sighs  suppressed  upon  a  faltering  tongue, 
Spoke  in  those  hope-fisd  words,  **  It  is  not  long, 
light  Cometh  with  the  morning  I" 
It  is  not  long  tiU  morning  I 
Now  the  still  night  has  hushed  the  house  to  rest. 
And  ea<di  cairn  pillow  with  sleep's  poppies  prest, 
Holding  the  slamberer  in  bright  rislons  Uest, 
But  not  for  her,  oomes  night  a  welcome  guwt, 
Dieamiiv  till  breaks  the  uMming. 
It  is  not  long  till  morning ! 
Not  loi^  for  thee  1    Upon  thy  sleepless  sight 
Must  rise  at  last  thy  final  day  and  night ; 
Oh  I  then  shaU  dawn  that  everlasting  light, 
Making  thy  day-spring  teom  on  high,  all  bright, 
In  that  unending  morning ! 

»>.#.«< . 

ART,  SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 
Abt  Amomo  ram  AMCDBrai.— fllr  DaTid  Brewster  has  dsf 
scribed  to  the  British  Association  an  ol:tiMt  of  so  incredi- 
ble a  nature  that  nolJiiog  short  of  the  strongest  eridenoe 
could  haTC  rendered  the  statement  at  all  probable, 
Tis:  the  finding,  at  the  treasure>house  at  Niaereh,  oC  a 
rock-cxystal  lens,  where  it  had  for  centuries  lain  en- 
tombed. He  examined  the  lens  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  took  its  serecal  measurements.  It  was  not  entirely  cir- 
cular in  its  aperture^bMng  IS-lOths  inches  in  its  longeit 
diameter,  and  14-lOths  inches  In  its  shorter.  Its  general 
form  was  that  of  a  ptano-eoncare  len»— the  plane  sMs 
harhig  been  fmned  of  one  of  the  original  Cmms  of  the  six- 
sided  crystal  quarts,  as  was  asoertaliied  by  its  action  on 
polarised  light;  this  was  badly  poUshed  and  scratched. 
The  eonrex  Cmm  of  the  lens  had  not  been  ground  in  a 
dish-ehaped  tool  in  any  manner  as  lenses  are  nowfoimed, 
but  was  shaped  in  a  lapidary's  wheel,  or  some  such  man- 
ner. Hence  it  was  unequaUy  thick,  but  its  extieme  thick- 
MM  was  S-lOths  of  an  indi.  Its  fDcal  lai^th  being  4K 
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iaohM.  It  had  twtllw  Mmaiiia  of  caTitiet,  which  had 
ocigfnallj  enntaioed  UqoidB  or  eondonaod  faaaa ;  bat  ten 
of  these  had  been  opened,  probably  In  the  loogh  handlfng 
which  it  received  in  the  act  of  being  gronnd ;  moat  of 
HiMn,  thereftno,  had  diaehaiged  their  gaaeooa  contents. 

Fbbob  AKr.*Tlie  acienoe  of  the  imitation  of  the  worlcs 
of  Nature  has  nerer  been  cairied  to  greater  perfection 
than  bj  tho  French,  and  in  none  of  its  bnuidhea  does  it 
ttcite  more  astonishment  and  admiration  than  in  the  art 
of  imitating  precious  stones.  Tbere  Is  in  Paris  a  vast  es- 
tablishment of  this  sort,  carried  on  \>j  If.  Bourguignon, 
where  the  whole  process  of  transforming  a  ft w  grains  of 
dirty,  heavy -looking  sand  into  diamonds  of  the  purest  wa- 
ter is  daily  going  on.  The  sand  employed,  and  npon  which 
everything  depends,  is  found  in  the  forest  of  Fontalnblean, 
and  enjoys  so  great  a  reputation  in  the  trade  that  huge 
quantities  are  exported.  The  coloring-matter  for  imitat- 
ing emeralds,  rubies  and  sapphires,  Is  entirtiiy  mineral, 
and  has  been  brought  to  high  perfection.  The  scales  of 
|he  zpach  and  due  are  chiefly  employed  to  line  the  (Use 
pearls.  They  must  be  stripped  from  the  flsh  while  llTing, 
in  order  to  imitate  the  glistening  hue  of  the  real  pearL 
^y  the  art  employed  by  M.  Bourguignon  a  most  perfect 
imitation  is  m»de  of  Nature's  most  esquiaito  productions. 
* « 

ll*r,f.«*wi  iBOir  AHD  SncBL.— The  London  Mechanic 
giTCS  an  account  of  the  French  method  of  manufkcturlng 
malleable  iron  and  steel  from  decarbonated  cast-iron, 
without  casting,  by  heating  it  in  contact  with  a  metallic 
oxide,  or  a  carbonate  containing  a  sulBcient  proportion  of 
oxide,  and  then  rolling  or  hammering  it  without  preTioos 
paddling.  The  cast-iron  to  be  conTcrted  should  be  cast 
in  bars  or  plates,  in  such  a  way  that  the  bubbles  or  im- 
purities may  form  the  end  of  the  bar  or  plate,  and  be  cut 
off  with  the  rough  end,  instead  of  being  dislributed  OTcr 
Ute  entire  surfece ;  and  the  ban  or  pUtes  should  also  be 
of -such  else  that,  when  extended  by  roUtng,  they  will  give 
the  required  form  of  bar  or  plate  to  be  produced.  The 
substances  used  for  eActing  the  oonversioD  of  the  cast- 
iron  aro  protoxido  of  sine  and  calamine ;  but  the  oxides  of 
iron,  red  oxide  of  msnganess,  or  oxidm  of  lead,  may  a 
be  employed. 


Baamjowa  TtaPiEAiuu  aid  VaniLmav.-^  ther- 
moatal,  for  regulating  temperature  and  ventilation,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Sni^h  journals.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
flat  droular  hoUow  cases,  about  one  foot  in  diametn*  and 
one  inch  deep,  attached  together  to  their  centers,  beh 
case  contains  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  ether,  which 
Is  readily  affected  by  change  of  temperatnxe.  The  cases, 
eompffring  about  six,  aro  suspended  one  under  the  other, 
and  to  the  lowest  one  Is  attached  a  weight  by  a  cord  that 
passes  over  an  eccentric  pulley.  (^  an  Increase  of  tem- 
peraturo  the  ether  expands,  and  the  weight  fells  down, 
and  it  is  drawn  up  again  by  the  preesuro  of  the  atmosphere 
en  the  external  discs  of  the  cases  when  the  air  is  cooled. 


XLoLWAT  GtoRAio.— Mr.  iyer*s  plan  of  deotrlo  railway 
signals  has  been  examined  by  competent  judgesand  higfa- 
]j  commended.  The  Inventor's  plan  is  that  the  train  it- 
esif,  upon  enterl^  a^y  station,  shall  give  notiee  to  the 
cfeatian  it  has  left  that  the  Une  Is  so  fer  dear ;  that,  npon 
quitting  a  station,  the  train  shall  transmit  a  signal  to  the 
aaxt  Btotion  in  advance,  dbectiiv  attention  therato  by 
floonding  a  bell ;  the  transmissian  of  signals  from  any  to- 


be  given  and 
downorothe 
he  signaled  from  the 


in  the  event  of  a  break- 
he  line;  that  the  ei«ineBian 
he  is  approaehing  at  any  dis- 


tance deemed  requisite ;  aujdliaiy  signals  and  fog  detona- 
tors  being  thus  rendered  unnecesaaiy.  The  apparatus  also 
sounds  the  steam- whistle,  and  keeps  a  register  of  the  dg- 
nsls  the  whole  being  accomplished  by  giavanic  agency 
and  the  wheels  of  the  engine.  The  latter,  in  certain 
places,  press  a  system  of  springs  which  open  or  dose  the 
dronit.  _^_^^__^_ 

EtBcnio  PowBL— Another  fiMt  has  been  added  to  elec- 
trical science— namely,  that  the  flame  from  a  blowpipe  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  times  moro  electrie  tiian  an  ordi- 
nary lUme ;  and  the  discoverer  of  this  feet,  Mr.  Grove,  has 
come  to  the  remarkable  condudon  that  thero  is  a  voltaic 
current,  and  that  of  no  mean  intendty,  due  to  flame,  and 
not  dependent  on  thermo-deetridty.  He  believes,  too, 
that  by  attaching  to  a  powerful  pair  of  bellows  a  tube 
from  which  a  row  of  Jets  proceeds,  and  altemating  pairs 
of  platinum  in  flames  urged  by  the  Jets,  a  flame-battecy 
might  be  produced,  which  would  produce  chemical  decern- 
podtion  and  all  the  usual  efliscts  of  the  voltaic  pile. 


BvBODUcnoir  or  EMQKAnaoB.'^Jn  1847  M.  Niepee  pub- 
lished a  memoir  on  the  action  of  diflennt  vapors,  and 
among  others  that  of  iodine.  He  stated  that  the  vapor 
of  iodine  attadied  itself  to  the  black  portions  of  an  en- 
graving to  the  exdudon  of  the  whites,  so  that  the  pic- 
tnro  could  be  roproduoed  on  paper  sized  with  starch,  or 
on  glass  coated  with  this  substance.  To  render  them  un- 
alterable, the  following  is  his  process :  If  a  design  thus 
obtained  on  starohed  paper  or  i^ass  be  plunged  into  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  wiU  disappear ;  if  the  paper 
or  glass  be  then  exposed  to  the  Ught  for  a  few  seconds, 
the  iodide  of  silver,  into  which  the  Iodide  of  amidone, 
forming  the  primitive  design,  has  been  converted,  being 
much  moro  sendtlve  than  the  nitrate  of  silver  with  which 
the  rest  of  the  surfece  is  fanbued,  is  acted  upon  much  mora 
rapidly ;  if  the  paper  or  glass  be  then  dipped  into  a  sdu- 
tion  of  gallic  add,  tlie  dedgn  is  immediately  reproduced, 
and  it  is  then  treated  with  hypo-sulphite  exactly  as  Is 
done  with  photographic  pictures.  B|y  this  process  the 
design  becomes  as  permanent  as  these  latter.  The  pro- 
cess has  been  suooeasfully  applied  to  the  roproduction  of 
old  engravings,  by  flMt  fonning  a  negative  upon  albumin- 

by  means  of  the  previous^  lodlied  engmvings 

nit. 


r  Ttan-KnnH.— The  ordinary  ehio- 
nometn-,  or  watch-balance,  it  is  well  known,  pUys  on 
points  at  the  ends  of  its  axis,  and  its  motions  or  vibra- 
tions aro  governed  by  the  tendon  of  a  vailed  spring,  which, 
in  watches,  is  called  the  hair-spring.  This  balance,  which 
has  been  called  the  most  beautiftil  invention  to  mechaa* 
ics,  has,  of  late  years,  to  a  condderaUe  extent,  taken  the 
place  of  a  pendulum  In  larger  time-pieces  ;  and  in  such 
cases  the  points  of  the  axis  of  the  balance  have  been 
made  to  rest  upon  friction  wheels  to  reduce  their  fHcfioa. 
A  later  method  of  arrangement  throws  aride  the  points 
and  the  spind  spring— a  long,  straight,  thin  and  nanow 
sted  spring  being  made  to  perform  the  ofilce  of  both.  The 
spring  is  secured  to  the  dock-frame  at  both  ends  and 
strained  tight,  and  the  balance  itself,  consisting  simply  of 
a  straight  bar,  loaded  with  a  ball  at  each  end,  is  sus- 
pended* at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  spring,  the  spring 
pasdiv  through  the  middle  of  the  bar  nt  right  ai^tei. 
Tbe  spriQg  is  thus  made  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  • 
friotionleas  suspension  for  the  balance  and  a  governor  of 
its  I 


Niw  OomnEDOiiair  or  Ovns.— A  new  mode  of  construct- 
ing ovens  has  been  introduced  hito  some  of  the  pnbBe 
of  Fiuis.    The  oven  is  esved  with  lun 
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i^aare  ■]»!»  of  terx»-oott»|  Ud  on  a  bed  of  Mnd,  which 
Twt«  on  bricks  tbst  fonn  the  roof  of  a,  low  Tanlt  eapported 
bj  imall  nolninne  of  flzebriek.  Into  thie  Tnolt  fhe  heat 
and  emoke  of  the  fire  are  admitted  bj  eight  radiating 
paaaagee,  anj  one  of  which  maj  be  opened  or  cloaed  at 
pfeaeore,  ao  that  one-eighth,  ooe-hal^  or  the  whole  of 
the  oren  maj  be  heated  or  eooled  ae  oocaaion  reqnirei. 
The  Taolt  oommonieates  with  the  ehinmej  bj  an  opming 
kepi  under  perftet  oontroL 


HTDMStAHc  lUiLWAT  BRAKs.~In  the  eonitmeilon  of 
fhe  hydroetatio  railway  brake  now  in  lue  on  some  of  the 
ranroadn,  the  brakes  themselTes  are  upon  the  nsual  prin- 
ciple, hot  are  pUoed  npon  erery  carriage,  instead  of  on 
one  or  two  only.  A  cylind^  is  Axed  under  fhe  carriage, 
4j^  inches  diameter  and  three  inches  stroke,  and  in  this 
blinder  is  fitted  a  solid  piston,  the  rod  of  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  lerer  of  the  brake.  Into  each  side  of  the 
^linder  is  screwed  an  iron  tube,  one  inch  In  diameter, 
and  terminating  at  each  end  of  the  carriage  with  a  Joint 
ol  a  novel  character.  When  the  osrriages  are  connected 
the  tabes  are  made  continnoos  by  inserting  into  those 
Joints  a  flexible  tube  between  each  carriage ;  and  when 
the  engine  is  attached  to  the  train,  that  is  also  connected 
by  a  flexible  tube,  leading  into  tubes  fixed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tender,  which  tubes  are  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  temperature  of  the  water  used  in  applying 
the  brakes.  The  boOer  is  fitted  with  a  stop-cock  near  the 
starting  lerer,  and  tnm  this  co^  is  a  tube  connected  to 
the  tubes  in  the  tender.  When  a  train  is  made  up,  and 
the  engine  attached,  a  cock  inside  the  tender  is  opened, 
sad  the  tubes  throughout  the  train  are  allowed  to  fill 
themselTes  with  water  ;  water,  being  only  eompreeslble  to 
the  extent  of  one  hich  in  the  16,000,  is  always  ready  to 
beaeted  upon  at  the  nnunent.  The  mode  of  bringing  the 
brakee  into  use  is :  the  engine  driver  shuts  oS  his  steam, 
opens  the  co^  named  in  boiler,  and  in  one  second  the 
whole  of  the  brakes  are  on  the  wheels,  and  are  taken  ofl* 
by  the  drfrer  simtting  the  cock  in  the  boiler,  and  opeolng 
oDe  in  the  tender.       ^^^____ 

Sraaao  Ouxs.— Spikes  are  about  fbnr  inches  long,  and 
«f  the  dimensions  of  a  tobacco  pipe ;  the  head  flat ;  a 
barb  at  the  point  acts  as  a  spring,  wliich  is  naturally 
pressed  to  the  ihaft  npon  being  forced  into  the  touch-hole. 
Upon  reaching  the  chamber  of  the  gun,  it  resumes  its 
porition  and  it  Is  impossible  to  withdraw  it.  It  can  only 
be  got  out  by  drilling^^l^io  easy  task,  as  they  are  made  ef 
the  hardest  steel ;  and  being  also  somewhat  looee  in  the 
touch-hole,  there  is  much  difllculty  in  making  a  drill  bite 
as  elfectaallyas  it  should  do.  Its  application  Is  the  work 
of  a  moment— a  single  tap  on  the  flat  head  with  the  hand 


A  UasruL  Dimxivm.— M.  Sorel,  of  Puis,  has  dlsoorered 
that  the  oxychknide  of  sine  poBsesecs  a  property  which 
NBdffts  It  superior  to  plaster  of  paris  fbr  coating  the  walls 
of  rooms.  In  applying  it  ft>r  this  purpose,  a  eoat  of  oxyd 
of  line,  mixed  with  slae  and  made  up  like  a  wash.  Is  flrst 
Ud  on  the  ceiling,  wall  or  wainscot,  and  over  that  a  coat 
of  chloride  of  sine  Is  applied,  being  prepared  tiie  same 
way  as  the  wash  at  flrst  The  oxyde  and  chloride  eflbet 
an  immediate  combination  and  fbrm  a  Und  of  cement, 
smooth  and  polished  as  glass,  and  possessing  all  the  ad- 
Tantsgee  of  oO  paint,  without  its  disadrantages  of  smell, 
4e.  The  inventor  f^urther  suggests  the  employment  of 
cxyehloride  of  sine  as  a  paint  for  iron,  and  also  to  stop 
bellow  teeth. 

■■    n         ■ 

tan  8niMFMn«M».— The  eaittest  date  claimed  ftsr 
OepropaWoftof  ftviiBil  bystoamis  1M8.     DonGon. 


sales,  dIreeUff  of  fhe  Royal  Arehives  of  flsmanms,  pob> 
lished  to  the  world,  in  1896,  an  account  of  an  experiment 
reported  to  have  been  made,  in  IMS,  by  ordei  of  Charkt 
▼,  in  the  port  <rf  Barcelona,  by  Blarco  de  iSaray,  a  sea 
captain,  to  propel  a  vessel  without  oars  or  sails.  The  ex* 
perimental  vessel  was  called  the  Trinidad,  of  two  hundred 
tuns  burden ;  a  commission  was  appcrfnted  by  the  finpe- 
ror,  consisting  of  persons  of  note,  and  the  report  of  the 
result  was  generally  favorable,  although  one  witness 
states  that  the  invention  was  capable  of  moving  the  ves- 
sel but  two  leagues  In  three  hours  ;  that  the  machine  was 
too  oompUcated  and  expensive,  and  fiirther,  it  was  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  explosion.  The  inventor  was  re- 
warded, but  his  invention,  and  even  a  notioe  of  its  exist- 
ence, sunk  Into  oblivion  down  to  1820b 


GuTXA-PncBA  ixn  InMA-Rcamm ^The  diflbrent  prop- 
erties and  qualities  of  these  two  substances  are  more  dis- 
tinctire  than  Is  commonly  supposed.  Gutta-percha,  when 
imm«rsed  in  boiling  water,  contracts  considerably  in  bulk ; 
India-rubber,  wben  immersed  in  boiling  water,  expands 
and  very  materially  increases  In  bulk.  Gutta-percha 
Juice  Is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  consolidates  in  a  Ibw 
moments  after  exuding  fhrni  the  tree,  when  it  becomes  as 
hard  as  wood  ;  India-rubber  sap  Is  perftetly  white,  and  of 
about  the  oonsistency  of  thick  cream ;  when  it  coagulates 
it  gives  from  four  to  six  parts  water  out  of  ten.  Gutta- 
percha, first  treated  with  water,  akohol  and  ether,  and 
then  dissolved  with  spirito  of  turpentine  and  precipitated, 
yields  a  substance  consistent  with  the  common  properties 
of  gutta-percha ;  Indla-nibber,  similarly  treated,  results 
in  a  substance  resembling  in  appearance  the  gum  arable. 
Gutta-percha  in  its  crude  state,  or  in  combination  with 
other  materials,  may  be  heated  and  reheated  to  the  con- 
sistency of  thin  paste  withont  ii^ary  to  Its  ftitnre  mann- 
laeture ;  Indiarrubber,  if  bnt  onoe  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  will  be  destroyed  and  unfit  tor  future  use.  Gut* 
ta-percha  Is  not  dissolved  by  Iktty  substances  ;  India-rub- 
ber is  soon  dissolved  by  coming  in  contact  with  fittty  sub- 
stances. Gutta-percha  Is  a  non-conductor  of  cold,  heat  and 
electricity,  and  in  its  natural  state  is  nonpdasilo,  and  has 
little  or  no  flexibility  ;  Indiarrubber,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
conductor  of  heat,  cold  and  electricity,  and  by  nature 
highly  elastic  and  flexible.  The  spedfle  gravity  of  gutta- 
percha is  much  IcM  than  that  of  India-rubber— 4n  proper* 
Hon  as  one  hundred  of  gutta-percha  Is  to  one  hundred 
and  flfty  of  India-rubber— and  it  is  much  finer  in  quality, 
and  a  Ihr  better  conductor  of  sound.  Ikhilcs  wrought  of 
India-rubber  require  a  separate  varnish  to  give  them  pol- 
ish ;  but  the  gutta-percha  possesses  a  nature  of  inherent 
polish  equal  in  luster  to  the  vamlsh,  and  permanent 


liAxmoruKDio  Sisbl  bt  Eucmarr.— The  London 
Ifining  Journal  deecribes  the  new  and  hiteresting  process 
of  converting  iron  into  steel  by  a  current  of  electricity, 
passed  through  the  iron  when  placed  in  a  furnace,  and 
fanbedded  in  charcoal,  where1>y  an  immense  saving  of  1^ 
bor,tfaneandfteelistheimmediataneult  B!y  this  method 
it  is  fbund  that  iron  can  be  made,  even  tnm  ores,  equal 
in  purity  to  the  finest  of  iron  at  preeent  Imported.  It  also 
secures  a  greater  power  of  governance  to  the  operators, 
inasmuch  as  the  application  of  the  battery  for  a  certatai 
time  wm  hisure  a  certain  amount  of  carbon  being  taken, 
absorbed  or  eoncentrated,  sad  amalgamated  with  th« 
iron,  and  thereby  Increasing  or  diminishing  the  action  of 
the  battery,  dtffltoent  qualitiea  of  steel  will  be  produced 
with  a  certainty,  regularity  and  ettdency  which  hitherto, 
under  the  ordinary  process  of  manofiMturs.  has  been  1h« 
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well  M  tbft  end  deidred  to  be  attainad.  The  Joanal  thinks 
that  if,  oa  a  more  extended  scale,  the  electric  prooess 
should  be  found  practicable,  we  may  yet  have  cast  iron 
mortars,  guns  and  ordinance  atoooe  carbonised  into  steel, 
and  lowered  in  zigidltj,  toughness  and  ductility,  as  well 
as  in  the  tenaible  properties,  tb  any  degree  or  amount  of 
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CHtor's   ^Ii0. 


ST.    VALENTINE'S. 

The  I4th  of  Febroary  is  renowned  aa  the  day 
on  which  birds  mate,  and  youths  and  maidens 
feel  most  potently  the  magic  of  the  divine  pas- 
sion. Children  born  on  that  day  are  supposed 
to  be  especial  favcnrites  of  the  winged  god ;  they 
are  supposed  to  be  most  tenderly  cared  for  by 
his  beautiful  mother  also.  Those  who  receive  a 
token  fh>m  a  beloved  one  may  place  it  beneath 
the  pillow  at  night,  and  a  divination  is  gathered 
fh>m  the  dream  which  follows.  Girls  may  name 
tiielr  two  hands  after  the  two  admirers  best  af- 
fected, and  tlien  plunge  them  into  clear  water, 
and  the  hand  which  dries  first  will  indicate  the 
future  husliand.  Toung  men  may  put  a  sprig 
of  evergreen  in  the  button-hole;  and  should 
any  maiden  ask  therefor,  she  is  likely  to  be  his 
wife.  Attachments  commenced  upon  St  Valen- 
tine's holidays,  which  continue  from  the  14th  to 
the  close  of  the  month,  are  said  to  be  peculiaily 
happy  and  fortunate.  Indeed,  St  Valentine 
seems  to  have  been  a  most  loving  saint,  and  to 
have  sent  lus  influence  far  down  in  the  lapse  of 
time,  so  true  is  it  tliat  a  harmony  is  fostered  and 
continued  in  tlie  world,  while  discords  must  die 
out 

It  is  an  elegant  practice  to  send  genial  mis- 
sives and  love  tokens  upon  tiiis  day,  for  such 
things  are  thought  to  be  auspicious  to  the  re- 
ceiver. Indeed,  a  ring  presented  on  that  day  is 
believed  by  many  to  have  all  the  virtues  of  a 
talisman.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not  is  little 
to  the  purpose,  so  long  as  pure  aflfections  and 
beautiful  hopes  are  encouraged. 

It  is  the  practice  of  many  to  send  grotesque, 
rude,  and  even  insulting  messages  on  St  Valen- 
tine's festivals— a  practice  which  could  originate 
only  in  vulgar,  envious  or  malignant  souls ;  for 
it  is  a  desecration  of  the  period  and  Its  offices. 
A  valentine  should  be  complimentary  always. 
It  should  be  a  tribute,  not  a  rebuke.  It  should 
carry  sunshine  with  it,  not  shadowa,  It  should 
not  fear  to  express  admiration  or  love,  for  its 
olyect  is  always  to  relieve  the  heart  of  some 
dear,  secret,  glowing  or  tender  emotion.  If  you 
have  nothing  of  this  kind  to  express,  be  silent 

It  may  be  sportAil  also,  or  witfy,  bat  jiot  sar- 


castic. It  must  not  sting— it  must  not  annoy  ; 
nettles  and  hornets  do  these,  wliile  the  office  of 
the  valentine  is  to  impart  gladness.  It  may  be 
seat  to  the  married  or  the  single  without  barm 
to  a  virtuous  or  appreciative  heart ;  for  while 
tiie  sacred  relation  should  debar  all  vice  and 
foUy,  it  should  not  frown  down  an  elegant 
hospitality  to  what  is  genial  and  in  itself  harm- 
less. The  wife  whose  head  is  to  be  turned  by  a 
valentine  is  not  worth  having,  and  the  sooner  a 
man  finds  it  out  the  better;  while  he  who  is 
made  a  noodle  of  in  the  same  way  is  a  small 
representative  of  a  man. 

The  valentine  may  express  simply  apprecia- 
tion, friendliness  or  devotion,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  one  addressed.  A  woman  of  ge^ 
nius  is  apt  to  receive  many  of  these  tokens,  be- 
cause she  rejK-esents  in  herself  much  tiiat  is  to 
be  found  singly  or  fragmentarily  in  others  of 
the  sex,  but  we  never  knew  one  who  attached 
any  undue  importance  to  these  tributes.  We  re- 
member once  a  valentine  party  at  the  house  of 
Anna  G.  Lynch,  at  which  each  guest  received 
one  or  more  of  these  missives.  As  the  guests 
were  made  up  of  authors,  artists  and  poets,  the 
occasion  was  one  of  great  brilllanc  y  and  ele- 
gance. Frances  S.  Osgood,  whose  gentleness  and 
simplicity  of  character  made  her  a  general  fa> 
vorite,  had  at  least  a  dozen,  whUe  the  weird, 
deep-thinking  Margaret  Fuller  had  but  one,  and 
that  a  quotation. 

Rings,  watches  and  other  costly  gifts  are  some- 
times inclosed  in  valentines,  but  to  us  the  senti- 
ment of  t^preciation  and  regard  is  the  more 
preferable  tribute.  The  following  may  do  as  a 
flpecimen  of  the  lighter  form  of  a  valentine : 

TO  ICT  VALENTINE. 


Twas  In  the  leafy  Isle  of  Ffcphos, 
(Whose  ereiy  air  with  love  impressing- 

Laps  all  the  sonl  in  dreams  elysian,) 
YtnoBf  one  day  her  doTes  carnssing, 

Saw,  bending  o'er  a  glassy  stream. 
The  Qraees,  quite  oaiised  to  fishing, 

With  crystal  bowl  and  eager  aim, 
A  sU^ery  iicy  intently  dishing. 

Swesi  Yenns  laughed  to  see  the  fhrae 
Dart  here  and  there  with  pretty  motion, 

As  each  had  slept  upon  a  ware, 
And  learned  their  morcments  tnm  the 

Now  up  aloft  the  fish  was  borne, 
And  now  it  floundered  in  the  water, 

While  all  the  stream  was  flushed  with  light, 
And  aU  the  air  was  glad  with  laughter. 

"  TIs  an  tn  Tain,"  bright  Venus  eried^ 
"  You  oannot  hold  by  any  art 
That  slippery  thfaig  you  ttahik  aa  eil, 
Bat  which,  itt  truth,  is  Gmim*»  bent,      j 
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DOWinXGTILLB. 

MY  THIRTY  YEARS  OUT  OF  THE  SENATE  ; 

OB,    A   HI9T0BT   OF   THB  WOBUNGS  OF  AMBKIGAN 

POUnCUNS  FOB  THIBTr  TKABS,  *a 

[Oontinaed.] 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Magasine,  which 
oontained  the  first  part  of  my  "  Thirty  Years," 
I  and  the  edditer— for  we  both  had  a  finger  in 
the  pie— I  talked  and  he  writ— «o  I  say  I  and  the 
edditer  run  what  they  call  a  sort  of  parallel, 
which,  I  believe,  means  a  kind  of  even  race, 
neck  and  neck,  between  me  and  Colonel  Benton. 
And  it  was  a  wonder  to  see  how  many  pints 
there  was  where  we  was  jest  alike — as  much 
alike  as  two  peas  In  a  pod.  Most  all  the  differ- 
ence to  be  found  between  as  was,  one  was  inside 
and  tother  outside.  One  was  showing  the  work- 
ing of  the  American  Government  fbr  thirty 
years,  and  tother  was  showing  the  working  of 
American  politicians  for  thirty  yeara 

Well,  now  I've  been  lookin  over  Colonel  Ben- 
ton's two  great  big  voUnms  agin,  and  it  seems 
to  me  we  grow  mere  and  more  alike  all  the  time. 
The  fact  is,  the  Colonel's  ''  qualifications  "  for 
writin  his  work  was  jest  like  mine,  only  with 
the  aforesaid  difference.  In  stating  his  "quali- 
fications "  for  writin  his  work,  the  Colonel  says : 
'*  I  was  in  the  Senate  the  whole  time  of  which  I 
write — an  active  bnsinesB  member,  attending 
and  attentive— in  the  confidence  of  half  the  Ad- 
ministrations, and  a  dose  observer  of  the  oth- 
«■— had  an  inside  view  of  transactions  of  which 
the  public  only  saw  the  outside,  and  of  many  of 
which  the  two  rides  were  very  different" 


Now,  as  to  my  being  qual- 
ified, I  can  say,  and  am  ready 
to  swear  to  it,  that  I  was  out 
of  the  Senate  the  whole 
time  of  which  I  write — an 
active  business  outsider,  at- 
tending and  attentive— in 
the  confidence  of  half  the 
administrattions — ^that  is  to 
say,  of  Gineral  Jackson's, 
and  Colonel  Polk's,  and  Gin- 
eral Pierce's — and  was  some- 
times looking  after  the  rest 
with  asharp  stick.  I  had  an 
outside  view  of  transactions, 
while  the  Colonel,  it  seems, 
only  had  an  inner-side  view. 
And  here  I  guess  I've  had 
considerable  the  advantage 
of  him,  and  hod  a  thunderin 
sight  wider  view  than  he  had, 
for  anybody  must  know  that 
the  Senate  Chamber  is  a 
mighty  small  place  com- 
pared with  all  out-doors. 

So,  having  proved  my  qualifications,  III  jest 
go  ahead  with  my  letters  and  dockyments.  And 
if  the  edditer  once  in  awhile  puts  in  a  note  to 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  explain  matters  as 
we  go  along,  I  want  my  readers  to  understand 
that  there  aint  no  difficulty  between  us ;  but  we 
liitch  our  bosses  together  very  welL  I  allow  him 
to  do  this  little  under-work — that  is,  I  build  the 
house,  and  he  puts  in  the  underpinnin.  I've  got 
a  few  more  letters  and  dockyments  to  print 
about  matters  away  down  east  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  then  we  come  on  to  the  Gineral's 
time,  and  must  look  out  for  the  whirlwinds  and 
artbquakes,  and  blowin  up  of  Cabinets,  and 
flghtin  Bank  monsters,  and  Nullification,  and  so 
on.  But  I  musn't  get  before  my  %tory  ;  so  111 
shct  up.  Majob  Jack  Downing. 

^eio  Torkf  Jannuy,  1867. 

LETTEB  n.* 

ABOUT  POOa  MB.  BOBBB18  BAmtQ  TO  STAlfD  UP. 

PoaTLAivp,  Jan.  22, 1880. 
To  Vhde  Jmhma  DowiUm^  tip  <b  Dowminffoaie : 

Dbab  Unou  Joshua— I  spose  you  learnt  bj 
my  letter  t'other  day  to  conrin  Ephraim,  that 

•  ainoiiiALKoa.-4t  ma  the  nile  at  IIm  nwtlnirof 
the  Ludslatare  io  admit  all  to  a  seat  who  coald  prodaoa 
a  certifleate  of  their  election,  which  certificate  was  con- 
sidered flrAna/ioia  tfrideBee  that  they  were  dolj  returned 
as  members.  The  Portland  Azgos  and  Adrertiser  wese 
the  leading  papers  of  the  two  parties ;  and  as  matters 
began  to  grow  worse  and  worse  in  the  Legislature,  the 
Argns  oonstantlj  affirmed  that  the  Democratic^  Republi- 
cans nsed  everj  endearor  in  their  power  to  organise  the 
goremment  and  proceed  in  the  pnblie  business,  but  that 
the  Hnntooites  wonld  not  let  them.    And  the  Adrortfiier 


as  eoMtaoUf  affirmed  that  the  Nattonal   Bepublioans 
used  their  utmost  endeavors  to  proceed  in  the  public  I 
ness,  hat  the  JackKmUes  wonid  not  let  t' 
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you  had  Lost  the  bushel  of  com  you  bet  aboat 
the  Speaker  In  the  Legislater — I  mean  that  Leg- 
Islater  they  call  the  House— for  Mr.  White  got 
U  first,  and  then  Mr.  Goodenow  got  it,  and  he's 
kept  it  ever  dnce.  And  they  say  he'll  be 
Speaker  all  Winter,  although  he  don't  ^peak  near 
so  much  as  some  of  the  rest  of  'em.  There's 
lawyer  Buggies,  of  Thomaston,  that  used  to  be 
Speaker,  and  folks  say  he  made  a  very  smart 
one.  And  there's  lawyer  BouteU^  of  Watei^ 
ville,  ^o's  got  eyes  sharp  enough  to  look 
through  anybody,  and  who  makes  'em  all  as  still 
as  mice  when  he  speaks.  And  there's  lawyer 
Smith,  of  Nobleborough ;  he  looks  very  much 
like  a  man  I  saw  in  the  museum,  that  they  called 
Daniel  Lambert,  only  he  isn't  quite  so  large. 
But  my  patience  I  he's  a  real  peeler  for  q[>eak- 
ing,  and  sometimes  he  pours  out  his  voice  so  as  to 
make  me  Jump  right  up  on  my  feet  If  I  was 
going  to  bet  who  would  be  Speaker  next  year,  I 
diould  bet  upon  him  before  anybody  else.  And 
there's  lawyer  Bourne,  of  Kennebunk,  and  law- 
yer Kent,  of  Bangor,  and  lawyer  Norton,  of  Mil- 
bum,  and  Doctor  Bumham,  of  Orland,  and  Doc- 
tor Shaw,  of  Wlscasset,  and  Doctor  Wells,  of 
Freeport,  and  Parson  Knowlton,  of  Montvllle, 
and  Parson  Swett,  of  Prospect,  and  some  others, 
if  I  could  only  think  of  'em.  Now,  most  any 
of  these  speak  more  than  Mr.  Goodenow  does ; 
and  still  Mr.  Goodenow  is  called  the  Speaker, 
because  they  voted  that  he  dionld  be. 

They've  disputed  two  days  more  about  that 
poor  Mr.  Boberts  having  a  seat  I  can't  see  why 
they  need  to  make  such  a  fuss  about  it  As 
tiiey've  got  seats  enough  why  don't  they  let  him 
have  one,  and  not  keep  him  standing  up  for 
three  weeks  in  the  lobby  and  round  the  lire. 
It's  a  plaguy  sight  worse  than  being  on  a  stand- 
ing commitee,  for  they  say  the  standing  com- 
mittees have^  a  chance  to  set  most  eveiy  day. 
But  in  the  dispute  about  Mr.  Boberts  last 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  tibe  diiBcnlty  seemed 
to  be  something  or  other  about  a  jMtmy /ocy  case. 
I  don't  know  what  sort  of  a  case  'twas,  but 
that's  what  they  called  it  Some  said  he  hadn't 
got  any  jfcmy  faey  case,  and  he  mnnt  have  a 
seat  till  he  had  one.  The  otiiers  stood  to  it  tiiat 
he  hfod  got  one,  and  a  very  good  one.  Mr. 
Buggies  said  it  was  fUl  as  good  a  one  as  the 
gentlemen  fh>m  Portland  had.  And  they  read 
above  twenty  piq[)ers  that  they  called  depositions, 
about  the  town-meeting  at  Waterborough ;  but 
they  didn't  seem  to  say  anything  about  the  pri- 
mi§  faey  case.  About  one  half  of  'em  said  the 
town-meeting  was  a4jouraed,  and  t'other  half 
said  'twaan't  And  one  of  the  depositloQS  said 
there  was  some  of' em  at  the  meeting  agreed 


iJiat  Mr.  Boberts  shouldn't  be  elected  at  any 
rate ;  and  if  they  couldn't  prevent  it  any  other 
way  they  agreed  to  keep  up  a  row  till  midnight 
And  when  they  brought  in  candles  in  the  even- 
ing they  knocked  'em  all  over  and  put  'em  out 
So  they  all  had  to  clear  out ;  and  some  said 
there  was  a  vote  to  a^joum  the  meeting,  and 
some  said  Mr.  Boberts  adjourned  it  alone,  and 
some  said  'twasn't  adjourned  at  aU.  And  one 
of  the  depoeitioners  said  Mr.  Boberts  oflRered  to 
give  him  as  much  rum  as  he  would  drink  if  he 
would  only  say  the  meeting  was  fairly  adjourned. 
But  all  the  depositions  didn't  convince  but  sixty- 
nine  members  of  the  House  that  Mr.  Boberts  had 
a  primy  facy  case,  and  there  were  seventy-five 
convinced  t'otiier  way.  So,  after  they  had  dis- 
puted two  days,  they  voted  again  that  Mr.  Bob- 
erts shouldn't  have  a  seat  yet 

Oh  dear,  Uncle  Joshua,  these  Legidaters  have 
got  the  State  into  a  dreadful  pickle.  I've  been 
reading  tiie  Portland  Argus  and  the  Portland 
Advertiser,  and  it's  enough  to  scare  a  Bunker 
EQll  sojer  out  of  his  seven  senses  to  see  what  we 
are  all  coming  to.  According  to  these  papers 
there  are  two  very  clever  parties  in  the  State 
that  are  trying  with  all  their  might  to  save  ns 
from  ruin.  They  are  called  Demoeratk  RqmbUr 
hint  and  NaUonal  R^pubUkmt—and  you'd  be  per- 
fectly astonidied  to  see  how  hard  they've 
worked,  as  these  papers  say,  in  both  Legislateta^ 
to  set  things  right,  and  get  business  argoing  on 
well,  so  that  we  can  have  a  Governor,  and  live 
in  peace  and  harmony  and  not  break  out  into 
a  civil  war,  and  all  be  ruined  in  a  bunch.  But 
it's  donbtfdl  If  they'll  make  out  to  save  us  after 
all ;  for  there  is  such  a  set  of  Jacksonites  and 
Huntonites,  that  are  all  the  time  arplotting  to 
bring  us  to  destruction,  that  I  tell  ye  what  'tis, 
if  something  isn't  done  pretfy  soon,  itil  be  gone 
goose  with  us. 

These  JaclESonites  and  Huntonites  seem  to  have 
a  minority  in  the  Legidaters ;  and  they've  been 
making  a  pn^ier  bother  for  a'most  tiiree  weeks, 
so  that  the  Democratic  Bepubliktns  and  the 
National  BepublOdns  couldn't  do  nothing  at  aH 
And  sometimes  I'm  really  afraid  they'll  have 
to  break  up  and  go  home  without  doing  any- 
thing ;  and  if  th^  do',  they  say  we  shall  all  be 
afloat,  and  there's  no  knowing  where  we  shall 
land.  Tlie  BepnblikinB  iqypointed  a  committee 
to  count  the  votes  for  Governor,  and  the  com- 
mittee told  'em  t'other  day  there  was  thirty-ntnA 
minority  for  Mr.  Hunton,  and  lie  was  elected. 
But  then  these  JacksoidteB  and  Huntonites  went 
to  disputing  about  the  matter,  and  some  my 
they  wiU  dispute  it  this  fortnight  yet  What  a 
blessing  it  would  be  if  the  Legislatere  were  aQ 
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Democratic  and  National  RcpublUdns.  Tbe 
people  are  growing  pretty  mad  at  all  this  both- 
eration,  and  I  can-t  tell  what^l  be  the  end  onH. 
Bat  I  shall  writp  again  to  you  or  cousin  Ephraim 
pretty  aoon.  So  I  remain  your  loving  neffti  till 
death.  Jack  Downing. 


UBITEB  m. 
rvcxji  neaoA  noxs  bow  bs  mtsn  to  bostoit  asd  took 

DDOTER  WITH  THK  GJXBKJLL  COURT. 

Bomox,  Jannarj  26,  1830. 

Dear  Nbphbw— I  left  home  just  after  your 
letter  to  your  cousin  Ephraim  got  there,  and  I 
didn't  get  a  sight  of  your  letter  to  me  that  you 
pat  into  the  Courier  at  Portland  until  I  saw  it 
in  the  Daily  Advertiser  in  Boston,  and  I  guess 
Mr.  Hale  is  the  only  person  in  Boston  who  takes 
that  are  little  Courier,  so  you  was  pretty  safe 
about  the  letter  not  being  seen,  as  the  printer 
promised  yoo.  How  I  happened  to  see  it  here 
yoa  will  find  out  before  I  have  got  through  with 
this  letter.  I  guess  you  wont  be  a  little  struck 
up  when  you  find  out  that  Fm  in  Boston.  But 
I  had  best  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  then  I 
shall  get  through  quicker. 


rXCLB  JO^HTA  AXD  THE  FOURTH  STALLER. 


After  seeing  your  letter  to  Ephraim,  as  I  said 
before,  I  concluded  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  scheme 
to  tackle  up  and  take  a  load  of  turkeys,  some 
apple-sasB,  and  other  notions  that  the  neighbors 
wanted  to  get  to  market,  and  as  your  Uncle  Nat 
would  be  in  Boston  with  the  ax-handles,  we  all 
thought  best  to  try  our  luck  there.  Nothing 
happened  worth  mentioning  on  the  road,  nor  tiU 
next  morning  after  I  got  here  and  put  up  in 
Elm  street.  I  then  got  off  my  watch  pretty 
curiously,  as  you  shall  be  informed.  I  was  down 
in  the  bar-room,  and  thought  it  well  enough  to 
look  pretty  considerable  smart,  and  now  and 
then  compared  my  watch  with  the  clock  in  the 
bar,  and  found  it  as  near  right  as  ever  it  was — 
when  a  feller  stept  up  to  me  and  ask^d  how  I'd 
trade  T  and  says  I,  for  what  ?  and  says  he,  for 
your  watch,  and  Bays  I,  any  way  that  will  be  a 
fair  shake ;  upon  that  says  he,  I'll  give  you 
my  watch  and  five  dollars;  says  I,  it's  done! 
He  gave  me  the  five  dollars,  and  I  gave  him  my 
watch.  Now,  says  I,  give  me  your  watch  ;  and, 
says  he,  with  a  loud  laugh,  I  han't  got  none,  and 
that  kind  a  turned  the  laugh  on  me.  Thinks  I, 
let  them  laugh  that  lose.  Soon  as  the 
laugh  was  well  over  the  feller  thought 
he'd  try  the  watch  to  his  ear;  why, 
says  he,  it  don't  go ;  no,  says  I,  not 
without  it's  carried — then  I  began 
to  laugh.  He  tried  to  open  it  and 
couldn't  start  it  a  hahr,  and  broke  his 
thumb  nail  into  the  bargain.  Won't 
she  open,  says  he?  Not's  I  know  on, 
says  I,  and  then  the  laugh  seemed  to 
take  another  turn. 

Don't  you  think  I  got  off  the  old 
Brittania  pretty  well,  considerin  ?  And 
then  I  thought  I'd  go  and  see  about 
my  load  of  turkeys  and  other  notions. 
I  expected  to  have  gone  all  over  town 
to  sell  my  load,  but  Mr.  Doolittle  told 
me  if  I'd  go  down  to  the  new  market 
I  should  find  folks  enough  to  buy  all 
I  had  at  once.  So  down  I  goes,  and 
a  likely  kind  of  a  feller,  with  an  eye 
like  a  hawk  and  quick  as  a  steel  trap 
for  a  trade,  (they  called  him  a  fourth 
staller,*)  came  up  to  the  wagon,  and 
before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson 
we  struck  a  bargin  for  the  whole  cargo ; 
and  come  to  weigh  and  reckon  up  I 
found  I  should  get  as  much  as  10s.  6d. 
more  than  any  of  us  calculated  before 
I  left  home,  and  had  the  apple-sass  left 
bcwdes.  So  I  thought  I'd  jist  see  how 
this  fourth  staller  worked  his  card 


t!-3tall<wgitized  by  LjOOQ IC 
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to  bo  able  to  give  as  so  good  a  price  for 
the  turkeys,  and  I  went  inside  the  market 
house,  and  a  grander  sight  I  never  expect 
to  seel  Bat  it  was  the  third  staller,  instead 
of  the  fourth)  had  my  turkeys  all  sorted  and  hung 
up,  and  looking  so  much  better  that  I  hardly 
should  known  'enu  Pretty  soon  a  gentleman 
asked  the  third  staller  what  he  asked  fcnr  turkeys  T 
Why,  eays  he,  if  you  want  something  better  than 
you  ever  saw  before  there's  some  'twas  killed 
last  night  purpose  for  you.  Tou  may  take  'em 
at  9d.,  [12  1-2  cents  Massachusetts  currency,] 
being  it's  you.  I'll  give  you  12  cents,  said  the 
gentleman,  as  I've  got  some  <^  the  Greneral 
Court  to  dine  with  me,  and  must  treat  well  I 
shant  stand  for  half  a  cent  with  an  old  customer, 
says  he.  And  so  they  traded ;  and  in  about  the 
space  of  half  an  hour  or  more  all  my  turkeys 
went  into  baskets  at  that  rate.  The  fourth  staller 
gave  me  6d.  a  pound,  and  I  began  to  think  I'd 
been  a  little  too  much  in  a  hurry  for  trade — 
but's  no  use  to  cry  for  spilt  milk.  Then  I  went 
up  to  the  State  House  to  see  what  was  going  on 
there  ;  but  I  thought  I'd  get  off  my  apple-sass 
on  my  way — and  seeing  a  sign  of  old  clothes 
bartered,  I  stepped  in  and  made  a  trade,  and  got 
a  whole  suit  of  superfine  black  broadcloth  from 
top  to  toe  for  a  firkin  of  apple-flass  (which 
didn't  cost  much  I  guess,  at  home.) 

Accordingly  I  rigged  myself  up  in  the  new 
suit,  and  you'd  hai'dly  known  me.  I  didn't  like 
the  set  of  the  shoulders,  they  were  so  dreadful 
puckery ;  but  the  man  said  that  was  all  right 
I  guess  hell  find  the  applcHsoss  full  as  puckery 
when  he  gets  down  into  it — ^but  that's  between 
ourselves.  Well,  when  I  got  up  to  the  State 
House  I  found  them  at  work  on  the  railroad, 
busy  enough  I  can  tell  you ;  they  got  a  part  of  it 
made  already.  I  found  most  all  the  folks  kept 
their  hats  on  except  the  man  who  was  talking  out 
loud  and  the  man  he  was  talking  to— all  the  rest 
seemed  to  be  busy  about  their  own  consams.  As 
I  didn't  see  anybody  to  talk  to,  I  kept  my  hat  on 
and  took  a  seat,  and  look'd  round  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  I  hadn't  been  setting  long  before 
I  saw  a  slick-headed,  diarp-eyed  little  man,  who 
seemed  to  have  the  principal  management  of  the 
folks,  looking  at  me  pretty  sharp,  as  much  as  to 
say,  who  are  you?  but  I  said  nothing  and  looked 
tother  way.  At  last  he  touched  me  on  the 
shoulder ;  I  thought  he  was  feeling  of  the  puck- 
ers. Are  you  a  member  ?  says  he ;  sartin,  says  I ; 
how  long  have  you  taken  your  seat  T  says  he ; 
about  ten  miautes,  says  I;  are  you  qualified? 
says  he  ;  I  guess  not,  says  I.  And  then  he  left 
me.  I  didn't  know  exactly  what  this  old  gen- 
tleman was  after,  but  soon  he  returned  and  said 


it  was  proper  for  me  to  be  quaUfied  before  I  took 
a  seat,  and  I  must  go  before  the  Grovemor !  By 
Jing !  I  never  felt  so  before  in  all  my  bom  days. 
As  good  luck  would  have  it  he  was  beckoned  to 
come  to  a  man  at  the  desk,  and  as  soon  as  Ub 
back  was  tamed  I  give  him  the  slip.  Jest  as  I 
was  going  off  the  gentleman  who  bought  my 
turkeys  of  the  fourth  stalled  took  hold  of  my  arm, 
and  I  was  afraid  at  first  that  he  was  going  to 
carry  me  to  the  Governor  ;  but  he  began  to  talk 
as  sociable  as  if  we  had  been  old  acquaintances. 
How  long  have  you  been  in  the  house,  Mr. 
Smith  ?  says  be.  My  name  is  Downing,  said  1 
I  beg  your  pardon,  says  he,  I  mean  Downing. 
It's  no  oflfence,  says  I,  I  hav'nt  been  here  long. 
Then,  says  he,  in  a  very  pleasant  way,  a  few  of 
your  brother  members  are  to  take  pot-luck  with 
me  to-day,  and  I  ^onld  be  happy  to  have  you 
join  theuL  What's  pot-luck  ?  said  I.  O,  a  fam- 
ily dinner,  says  he — no  ceremony.  I  thought 
by  this  time  I  was  well  qualified  for  that  with- 
out going  to  the  Governor.  So  says  I,  yes,  and 
thank  ye  too.  How  long  before  youll  want 
me,  says  L  At  3  o'clock,  says  he,  and  gave  me 
a  piece  of  pasteboard  with  his  name  on  it,  and 
the  name  of  the  street  and  the  number  of  his 
house,  and  said  that  would  show  the  way.  Well, 
says  I,  I  don't  know  of  nothing  that  will  keep 
me  away.  And  then  we  parted.  I  took  con- 
siderable liking  to  him. 

After  strolling  round  and  seeing  a  great 
many  things  about  the  State  House,  and  the 
marble  immage  of  Gineral  Washington,  stand- 
ing on  a  stomp  in  the  porch,  I  went  out  into 
the  street  they  call  Bacon  street,  and  my  stars  I 
what  swarms  of  women  folks  I  saw,  all  drest 
up  as  if  they  were  going  to  meeting.  Tou  can 
tell  cousin  Polly  Sandburn,  who  you  know  Is  no 
sUmster,  that  she  needn't  take  on  so  about  bebg 
genteel  in  her  shapes,  for  the  genteelest  ladies 
here  beat  her  as  to  size  all  hollow.  I  don't 
believe  one  of  'em  could  get  into  our  fore  dore, 
and  as  for  their  arms,  I  shouldn't  want  betr 
ter  measure  for  a  bushel  of  meal  than  one  of 
their  sleeves  could  hold.  I  shan't  shell  out  the 
bushel  of  com  you  say  Fve  lost  on  Speaker 
Ruggles  at  that  rate.    But  this  puts  me  in  mind 

of  the  dinner  which  Mr. wants  I  should 

help  the  Gineral  Court  eat.  So  I  took  out  the 
piece  of  pasteboard  and  began  to  inquire  my 
way  and  got  along  completely,  and  found  the 
number  the  first  time ;  but  the  door  was  locked, 
and  there  was  no  knocker,  and  I  thumpt  with 
my  whip  handle  but  nobody  come.  And  says 
I  to  a  man  going  by,  don't  nobody  live  here? 
and  says  he,  yes.     Well,  how  do  you  get  in? 

Why,  says  he,  ring :  and  says  il,  ring  what? 
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And  says  he,  the  bell  And  says  I, 
Where's  the  rope  7  ^  And  says  he,  pull 
that  little  brass  nub ;  and  so  I  gave 
It  a  twitch,  and  I'm  sure  a  bell  did 
ring ;  and  who  do  you  think  opened 
the  door  with  a  white  apron  afore 
him?  Tou  couldn't  guess  for  a 
week  a  Sundays,  bo  111  tell  you.  It 
was  Stephen  Furlong,  who  kept  our 
district  school  last  Winter,  for  Ave 
dollars  a  month,  and  kept  bachelor's 
hall,  and  helped  tend  for  Gineral 
Coombs  a  training  days,  and  make 
out  muster  rolls.  We  was  consider- 
ably struck  up  at  first,  both  of  us ; 
and  when  ho  found  I  was  going  to 
eat  dinner  with  Mr. and  Gin- 
eral Court,  he  thought  it  queer  kind 
of  doings ;  but  says  he,  I  guess  it 
will  be  as  well  for  both  of  us  not  to 
know  each  other  a  bit  more  than  we 
can  help.  And  says  I,  with  a  wink, 
you-re  half  right,  and  in  I  went 
There  was  nobody  in  the  room  but 

Mr.  and  his  wife,  and  not 

.  a  sign  of  any  dinner  to  be  seen  anywhere, 
though  I  thought  now  and  then  when  a  side 
door  opened  I  could  smell  cupboard,  as  they 

«y 

I  thought  I  should  be  puzzled  enough  to 
know  what  to  say,  but  I  hadn't  my  thoughts 

long  to  myself.    Mr. has  about  as  nimble 

a  tongue  as  you  ever  heJEurd,  and  could  say  ten 
words  to  my  one,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  in  the 
way  of  making  talk.  Just  then  I  heard  a  ring- 
ing, and  Stephen  was  busy  opening  the  door 
and  letting  in  the  Gineral  Court,  who  all  had 
their  hats  off,  and  looking  pretty  schimptious, 
you  may  depend.  I  didn't  see  but  I  could  stand 
along  side  of  'em  without  disparagement,  except 
to  my  boots,  which  had  Ju8t  got  a  lick  of  bees- 
wax and  tallow.  Not  a  mite  of  dinner  yet,  and 
I  began  to  feel  as  if  'twas  nearer  supper-time 
than  dinneivtime,  when  all  at  once  two  doors 
flew  away  from  each  other  right  into  the  wall, 
and  what  did  I  see  but  one  of  the  grandest 
thanksgiving  dinners  you  ever  laid  your  eyes 
on,  and  lights  on  the  table,  and  silver  candle- 
sticks and  gold  lamps  over  head — the  window 
shutters  closed.  I  guess  more  than  one  of  us 
stared  at  first,  but  we  soon  found  the  way  to  our 
mouths.  I  made  Stephen  tend  out  for  me 
pretty  sharp,  and  he  got  my  plate  filled  three 
or  four  times  with  soup,  which  beat  all  I  ever 
tasted.  I  shan't  go  through  the  whole  dinner 
again  to  you  ;  but  I  am  mistaken  if  it  cost  me 
mnch  for  victuals  this  week,  if  I  pay  by  the 


nraui  JOSHUA  asd  imrau  rriux>sra. 

meal  at  Mr.  Doolittle's,  who  comes  pretty  near 
up  to  a  thanksgiving  every  day.  There  was 
considerable  talk  about  stock  and  manufactories, 
and  lier  bilities,  and  rimidics,  and  a  great  loss 
on  stock.  I  thought  this  a  good  chance  for  me 
to  put  in  a  word,  for  I  calculated  I  knew  as 
much  about  raising  stock  and  keeping  over  as 

any  of  'em.    Says  I  to  Mr. ,  there's  one 

thing  I've  always  obsarved  in  my  experience  in 
stock— jest  as  sure  as  you  try  to  keep  over  more 
stock  than  you  have  fodder  to  carry  them  well 
into  Aperil,  one  half  will  die  on  your  hands  to 
a  sartainty,  and  there's  no  remedy  for  it ;  I've 
tried  it  out  and  out,  and  there's  no  law  that  can 
make  a  tun  of  hay  keep  over  ten  cows,  unless 
you  have  more  carrots  and  potatoes  than  yon 
can  throw  a  stick  at  This  made  some  of  the 
folks  stare  who  didn't  know  much  about  stock, 
and  Steeve  give  me  a  jog,  as  much  as  to  say, 
keep  quiet  He  thought  I  was  getting  into  a 
quag-mire,  and  soon  after,  giving  me  a  wink, 
opened  the  door  and  got  me  out  of  the  room 
into  the  entry. 

After  we  had  got  out  of  hearing,  says  I  to 
Steve,  how  are  you  getting  on  in  the  world  T — 
should  you  like  to  come  back  to  keep  our  school 
if  I  could  get  a  vote  for  you? — not  by  two 
challLS,  says  Steve,  I  know  which  side  my  bread 
is  buttered  better  than  that— I  get  twelve  dollars 
a  month  and  found,  and  now  and  then  some  old 
clothes,  which  is  better  than  keeping  wjhool  at 
five  dollars  and  find  myself,  and  work  out  my 
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highway  tax  besides ;  then  turning  up  the  cape 
of  my  new  coat,  says  be,  I  guess  I've  dusted  that 
before  now ;  most  likely,  says  I,  but  not  in  our 
district  school.  And  this  brings  to  mind  to  tell 
you  how  I  got  a  right  of  your  letter.  They 
tell  me  here  tluit  everybody  reads  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,  because  there  is  no  knowing 
but  what  they  may  find  out  sometliing  to  their 
advantage,  so  I  thought  I  would  be  as  wise  as 
the  rest  of  them,  and  before  I  got  half  way 
through  with  it,  ^dmt  should  I  find  mixed  up 
with  the  ne^'s  but  your  letter  that  you  put  into 
that  little  paper  down  in  Portland,  and  I  Imew  it 
was  your  writing  befbre  I  had  read  ten  lines 
of  it. 

I  hope  Fve  answered  it  to  your  satisfaction. 
Tour  rMpoetful  uncle, 

JOBHUA  DOWNING. 

P.  S.  Mr.  TqpUif  says  your  Uncle  Nftt  is  tele- 
graphed, but  I'm  ftftiud  the  ax-handles  wont 
come  to  much.  I  find  the  Boston  foUcs  make  a 
handle  of  most  anytliing  they  can  lay  hold  of, 
and  jest  as  like  as  not  they'll  make  a  handle  of 
our  private  letters  if  they  should  see  them. 

1^.  B.  You  spell  dreadful  bad,  according  to 
my  notion ;  and  this  proves  what  I  always  said, 
that  our  district  has  been  going  down  hill  ever 
rince  Stephen  Furlong  left  it. 

DOCKTMKNTS.* 

£e6xk(  ftrm  fke  PmHand  Cornier^  Jamutffy  1880. 

Saturday  forenoon,  the  House  liaving  ad- 
journed at  an  early  hour,  we  repaired  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  with  a  view  of  standing  watch 
awhile.  We  arrived  just  in  the  bight  of  a 
spirited  skirmifih,  or  what  might  almost  be  called 
a  battle ;  but  the  room  was  crowded  and  the 
doorway  so  impenetrably  thronged  that  we  could 
gain  no  entrance.  There  was  scarcely  room 
for  a  man  to  wedge  his  nose  in,  unless  it  were  a 
remarkably  thin  and  sharp  one.  From  the  sub- 
dued and  regular  hum  within  there  was  evi- 
dently a  debate  going  on,  but  we  being  some- 
what low  in  stature,  and  a  solid  phalanx  of  six- 
footers  standing  before  us,  we  were  left  in  ihe 
unpleasant  predicament  of  stretching  up  on  tip- 
toe without  catching  a  single  glimpse  of  the 
scene,  and  holding  our  hands  iieliind  our  ears 
without  distinguiBhing  a  syllable  that  was  ut- 
tered. 

•Editoioal  Notb.— In  order  tbftt  the  T«i4erinaj  un- 
derstand the  pTognreAfl  of  tlte  war  in  the  Maine  liefrisnture, 
it  Ahould  be  remarked  that  the  partien  in  the  Senate  were 

Sually  divided.  There  were  eight  Huntonites^  or  Nation- 
RepubUcanB«  and  eight  Smithites,  or  Demociatio  Re- 
Sablicanx,  and  four  Tacancies.  The  battles,  therefore,  In 
le  Senate  were  more  nerioua,  ohntinate  and  protracted 
than  they  were  in  the  House.  They  balloted  rwnlarlj 
for  President  eTery  day  for  about  a  fortnight.  Tb  illus- 
trate the  state  of  affairs  at  that  time,  a  couple  of  extracts 
from  the  Portland  €V)urier  in  relation  to  the  balloting  in 
the  Senate  are  subjoined. 


The  debate,  however,  soon  subsided.  We 
learned  afterward,  fhmi  inquiry,  that  it  related 
to  the  sulgect  of  forming  a  convention  with  the 
House  for  tiie  purpose  of  filling  vacancies,  be- 
fore the  Senate  was  organized ;  the  eight  Hun- 
tonites  voting  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  and 
eight  Smithites  against  it  A  vote  was  then 
passed  to  proceed  to  ballot  for  President  again ; 
and  luckily  for  us  the  ballot-boxes  were  out  in  tiie 
lobby,  and  out  came  the  messenger,  cutting  hia 
way  like  a  hero,  (we  like  to  have  siJd  hero  of 
New  Orleans,  but  happened  to  think  some  would 
say  we  were  taking  tides.)  We  simply  say  tiien, 
he  cut  his  way  through  the  dense  ranks  of  spec- 
tators like  a  hero,  and  we  crept  in  through  the 
breach  he  had  made.  The  committee  collected 
the  votes  for  President  and  retired.  In  about 
ten  minutes  they  returned,  and  declared  the  re- 
sult—seven for  Mr.  Dunlap,  seven  for  Mr.  Khigs- 
bury,  and  two  scattering. 

They  collected  the  voles  again,  and  retired  as 
before,  and  returned  as  before,  and  declared  the 
same  result  Again  they  proceeded  in  the  same 
round,  and  calne  in  the  third  time,  and  stood 
ready  to  declare.  The  spectators  Irad  become 
BO  accustomed  to  the  report — ^for  they  had  been  • 
listening  to  the  same  tune  nearly  three  weeks— 
that  they  were  whispering  it  olT  in  advance  of 
the  committee,  like  a  mischievous  and  sinful  boy 
running  ahead  of  some  good  old  country  Dea- 
con, who  always  uses  the  same  words  in  prayer. 
Judge  then,  ye  readers  of  the  Courier,  what  un- 
spealcable  aiitonishment  prevailed,  when  from 
the  lips  of  the  Chairman  fell  the  startling  words, 
eight  for  Sanford  Kingsbury,  aix  for  Robert  P. 
Dunlap,  and  two  scattering. 

The  effect  was  like  that  of  a  clap  of  thunder 
in  the  dead  of  Winter ;  some  faces  grew  longer, 
and  some  grew  shorter ;  in  some  eyes  there  wtks. 
a  look  of  wildness;  in  others  a  leering  con^ 
placency,  that  seemed  to  say,  **  you're  dished  at 
last ;''  while  some  confounded  knowing  glances 
from  other  quarters  visibly  replied,  "  not  aa  yon 
know  on.''  And  to  be  sure  these  last  were  in 
the  right ;  for  round  they  went  the  fourth  time, 
collected  the  ballots,  counted  them,  and  came  in 
again.  Expectation  was  on  tiptoe,  and  fpecula- 
tion  was  very  busy.  Some  thought  this  iMllot 
would  settle  the  question,  but  others  doubted. 
The  committee  declared,  and  the  same  old  tune 
greeted  the  cars  of  the  audience — seven  for  Mr. 
Dunlap,  seven  for  Mr.  Kingsbury,  and  two  scat- 
tering. 

Another  exbradfrom  (he  tame. 

A  NEW  TcNB. — ^We  have  to  pitch  our  pipe  to 
a  new  tune  this  morning.    The  second   great 
battle  of  the  session  was  fought,/ 
Jigitized  by ' 
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m  i  n  a  t  e  d  yesterday  afternoon. 
After  a  regular  engagement  for 
eight  days  in  suoceasion,  during 
which  time  the  regular  armiefl  of 
Huntonites  and  Smithites  in  the 
Senate  were  drawn  up  face  to  face, 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  exchang- 
ing some  half  a  dozen  shots  every 
day,  and  then  retiring  by  mutual 
consent,  and  sleeping  upon  their 
arms,  the  conflict  was  ended  yes- 
terday afternoon  by  a  nue  de  guerre 
on  the  part  of  the  Hunonites, 
which  led  them  to  victory  without 
bloodshed.  The  Senate  met  in  the 
afternoon  at  three  o'clock,  and 
proceeded  to  their  usual  round  of 
duties.  The  committee  received 
the  votes  for  President,  and  re- 
tired, and- came  in  again,  and  de- 
clared in  the  strains  of  the  old  tune, 
seven  for  Blr.  Dunlap,  seven  for  Mr. 
Kingsbury,  and  two  scattering.  They  proceeded 
again,  and  came  in  as  before.  It  was  the fi/Udh  bal- 
lot since  the  commencement  of  the  session ;  and 
1^  A  J^y  pounder  been  unexpectedly  discharged 
in  the  room,  it  would  hardly  have  produced  a 
stronger  sensation,  than  the  declaration  of  the 
committee,  when  they  piped  away  in  the  follow- 
ing new  tune :  whole  number  of  votes  16.  Neces- 
sary to  a  choice,  8 ;  Joshua  Hall  has  8,  Robert 
P.  Dunlap,  6 ;  James  Steele,  1 ;  Blank,  1.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  coloring  of 
faces,  the  wildness  of  eyes,  or  the  biting  of  lips 
that  ensued ;  for,  not  arriving  in  season  we  did 
not  see  them.  But  we  have  no  doubt,  fh>m  the 
remarks  of  those  who  were  present,  that  the  oc- 
casion would  have  furnished  a  scene  for  paint- 
ing, fully  equal,  if  not  surpassing,  that  in  the 
House  on  the  choice  of  Speaker.  After  the  first 
consternation  had  subsided,  Mr.  Hall  was  de- 
clared d«Jiy  elected  President  of  the  Senate. 
Whereupon  he  rose  in  his  place,  and  thanked  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Board  for  the  confidence  they 
had  placed  in  him.  He  doubted  his  abilities  to 
discharge  properly  the  duties  assigned  him ;  but 
ander  present  circumstances  he  would  accept 
the  trust.    He  accordingly  took  the  chair.* 

•  Editobul  Nan.— Mr.  Hall,  or  Elder  Hall,  as  he  was 
osually  called,  was  a  Democratic  Republican,  but  was 
eboMQ  President  exclosively  by  the  National  Republican 
Tote^,  he  throwing  a  blank  vote  himself.  He  was  a  short, 
flaohj,  good-hearted  old  gentleman,  a  mmister  of  the 
Methodist  denomination,  and  knew  much  more  about 
BMching  than  he  did  about  politics.  The  Democratic 
Rapnblicana,  after  their  first  consternation  at  his  election 
hjul  subuded,  fearing  that  he  bad  actuallj  gone  over  to 
tbe  enemy,  took  measures  to  hare  a  private  consultation 
with  him  immediately  after  adjournment.  This  interview 
nanlted  in  nailing  the  old  gentleman  to  his  former  poIiti> 
tml  tkhh.  and  he  stuck  to  the  party  like  wax  during  the 
remainder  of  the  session.  So  the  Senate  was  still  divided, 
Voi^  IV— 14. 


DowKTTiOvTLLji,  JaDumry  30,  ISSO. 

DiijiK  Cm:j*m — IF  you  w^ro  imlj  here  I 
would  break  the  handle  of  our  old  birch  broom 
over  your  back  for  serving  me  such  a  caper.  Here 
I  have  been  waiting  three  weeks  for  that  cotton 
cloth  you  got  for  the  footings ;  and  you  know 
the  meeting-house  windows  were  to  have  been 
broke*  a  fortnight  ago,  if  I  had  got  it  And  then 
I  had  to  tell  Sam  I  was  waiting  for  some  cotton 
cloth.  He  tried  to  keep  in  with  all  his  might,  but 
he  burst  out  a  laughing  so,  Vm  a  good  mind  to 
tumhimofll  Bni  if  1  do,  you  and  he  will  be  both  m 
the  eame  pkUde,  You  had  better  let  themle^ 
UxUri  alone ;  and  if  you  can't  sell  your  ax- 
handles,  take  'em  and  come  home  and  mind  your 
business.  There  is  Jemime  Parsons  romping 
about  with  the  school-master,  fair  weather  and 
fouL  Last  Wednesday  she  went  a  sleigh-riding 
with  him,  and  to-nig^t  she's  going  to  the  sing- 
ing-school and  he  is  going  to  carry  her.  Last 
night  she  came  over  to  our  house,  and  wanted 
me  to  go  to  Uncle  Zeke's  to  borry  their  swifba, 
she  said,  when  she  knew  we  had  some,  and  had 
borried  them  a  dozen  times.  I  said  nothing,  but 
went  with  her.  When  we  got  there  who  should 
we  find  but  the  school-master.  I  know  Jemime 
knew  it,  and  went  there  purpose  to  have  him  go 
home  with  her.  She  never  askt  for  the  swifts. 
Coming  home  the  master  askt  her  if  she  had 
seen  your  last  letter.  She  said  yes,  and  began 
to  laugh  and  talk  about  you,  just  as  though  I 
was  no  relation.  She  said  she  guessed  them  leg- 
eight  to  eight,  except  when  the  four  new  Senators,  elected 
by  the  National  Republicana  to  fill  the  vacancies,  at- 
tempted to  act. 

•EnnoiOAL  Nor.— The  law  "Down  East"  reaulred 
that  the  intentions  of  marriage  between  a  couple  shonld 
be  posted  up  at  the  meeting-house  by  the  Town  CSerk  two 
or  three  weeks  before  the  marriage ;  and  this  was  called 
breaking  the  meeting-house  windows. . 
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iaUten  would  try  to  make  a  Governor  out  of 
you  next,  if  you  staid  .there  much  longer.  One 
of  them  Bteers  you  sold  to  Jacob  Small  that 
week  you  went  to  Portland  died  t'other  day  5 
and  he  eays  if  we  have  no  Governor  this  year  he 
won't  pay  you  a  cent  for  'em.  So  you  have  lost 
your  steers  and  Jemimc  Parsons,  jest  by  your 
dallying  about  there  among  them  legislaters.  I 
say  you  had  better  come  home  and  see  to  your 
own  business.  I  spose  father  and  brother  Eph. 
would  like  to  have  you  stay  thece  all  Winter 
and  teU  'em  about  the  Governors  and  legislaterp, 
but  ant  wants  her  tea,  and  I  want  my  cotton 
cloth,  so  I  wish  you'd  make  haste  home  and  bring 
'em-  Your  loving  Cousin,  Nabbt. 

To  Mr.  Jags  Downixo. 


USTTKR  v. 
m.  DOWKIXG  raUUB  WlUT  A  HOBBU  IBS  LKOTSLATCBM  QOt 

iirao,  IV  TKTnro  to  mn  so  iLAinr  oovnaron. 

PoBXLAKD,  Feb.  1, 1830. 
lb  Omuin  Epkraim  Dawning^  up  in  DoumingoOlt : 

Dear  Cousin  Efhraim— I  spose  you  expected 
me  to  write  to  you  agin  long  afore  now  and  tell 
you  something  more  about  these  Legislaters, 
and  I  meant  to,  but  I  couldn't  very  well ;  for 
I'll  tell  you  jest  how  'twas.  Some  days,  when 
the  Legislater  would  get  into  a  plaguy  hobble, 
I  would  think  to  myself,  well,  soon  as  they  get 
out  of  this  snarl,  I'll  write  to  cousin  Ephraim 
and  tell  him  all  about  it ;  but  before  they  got 
fairly  out  of  that,  they'd  be  right  into  another ; 
and  if  I  waited  till  next  day  to  see  how  that 
ended,  my  keesersl  before  night  they'd  all  be 
higgledy  piggle,  in  a  worse  hobble  than  they'd 
ever  been  in  afore.  So  if  I  wait  to  tell  you  how 
it  comes  out,  I  believe  I  shall  have  to  wait  till 
haying  time.  Another  thing  I've  been  waiting 
for,  was  to  tell  you  who  was  Governor.  But,  O 
dear,  I  can't  find^out  half  so  much  about  it  now, 
here  in  this  great  city  of  Portland,  where  all 
the  Governors  live,  as  I  could  six  months  ago 
among  the  bear-traps  and  log  houses  in  our 
town,  way  back  in  the  woods.  Last  August, 
you  know,  according  to  the  papers,  we  were 
going  to  have  two  Governors  right  off,  sure  as 
rates— Mr.  Hunton  and  Mr.  Smith.  Well,  now 
its  got  to  be  the  first  of  February,  and  we  haven't 
got  <me  yet  And,  although  the  Governor-makers 
have  had  four  or  five  under  way  for  a  month 
past,  some  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  they 
will  get  one  done  so  as  to  be  fit  to  use  this  year. 
There's  Mr.  Hunton,  and  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Cutler,  and  Mr.  Goodenow,  and  Mr.  Hall,  have 
all  been  par&y  made  into  Governors ;  but  when 
in  all  creation  any  of  'em  will  be  firMed,  I  gueas 
it  would  puzzle  a  Philadelphy  lawyer  to  tell.  I 
stated  in  my  letter  to  Uncle  Joshua,  that  there 


were  two  very  clever  parties  in  the  Legislater, 
the  Democratic  Republikans  and  the  National 
Republikans ;  and  they  are  so,  and  very  indus- 
trious, and  try  to  make  things  go  on  right ;  and 
I  really  believe,  if  the  confounded  Jacksonites 
and  Huntonites  didn't  bother  'em  so,  they'd 
make  us  a  Governor,  as  quick  as  I  could  make 
an  ax  handle.  It  is  enough  to  do  anybody's 
heart  good  to  see  how  kind  and  obliging  these 
Democratic  Bepublikanis  and  National  Republi- 
kans arc  to  each  other,  and  how  each  party  tries 
to  help  the  other  along ;  and  its  enough  to  make 
anybody's  blood  boil  to  see  the  Jack«>nites  and 
Huntonites,  jest  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  be- 
cause they  can't  eat  the  hay  themselves,  snap  at 
these  two  clever  parties  the  moment  either  of 
'em  sets  out  to  take  a  mouthful.  I'll  jest  give 
you  an  instance  of  the  kindness  that  these  two 
clever  parties  show  to  each  other.  You  know 
the  Constitution  says  when  we  haven't  any  Gov- 
ernor the  President  of  the  Sinnet  must  be  Gov- 
ernor, and  when  we  haven't  any  President  of  tiie 
Siunet,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  must  be  Gov- 
ernor. So  when  Governor  Lincoln  died  Mr.  Cut- 
ler was  Governor  for  awhile,  because  he  was  last 
year  President  of  the  SinncL  Mr.  Goodenow  is 
a  National  Republikan,  and  when  he  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Democratic  Republi- 
kans told  him  as  there  was  no  President  of  the 
Sinnet  elected  yet,  it  belonged  to  him  to  be  Gov- 
ernor, and  tried  as  hard  as  though  ho  had  be- 
longed to  their  own  party,  to  encourage  him  to 
go  right  into  the  council  chamber  and  do  the 
Governor's  business.  But  the  National  Repub- 
likans didn't  dare  to  let  him  go,  for  he  was 
elected  Speaker  by  only  one  migority,  and  they 
said  if  he  should  leave  the  chair,  it  wouldn't  be 
five  minutes  before  a  Jacksonitc  would  be  whisked 
into  it,  and  then  the  two  clever  parties  would 
all  be  up  a  tree.  Well,  jest  so  'twas  in  the  Sin- 
net after  Elder  Hall  was  elected  President,  only 
the  bread  was  buttered  on  t'other  side.  Elder 
Hall  is  a  Democratic  Republikan,  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  toughs  scrabble  to  elect  him  than 
there  was  to  choose  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
But  as  soon  as  he  was  elected,  the  National  Re- 
publikans went  to  him  .very  kindly,  and  said, 
"  Elder  Hall,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constita- 
tion  you  are  now  fairly  Governor  of  the  State 
till  another  Governor  is  qualified.  Don't  be 
bashful  about  it,  but  please  to  walk  right  into 
the  council  chamber,  and  do  the  Governor's  bad- 
ness." But  the  Democratic  Republikans  said 
that  would  never  do,  for  if  he  should,  the  Sinnet 
Board  would  be  capsized  in  an  instant  and  the 
Huntonites  would  rule  the  roast.  So  there  was 
a  pair  of  Grovernors  spoilt  whent^ey  were  more 
uigitized  by  VrrOOQlC 
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than  half  made,  jest  hy  the  mischief  of  the  Jack- 
■oiiitea  and  Hnntcmites.  And  the  consequence 
ifl,  that  Mr.  Cutler  has  to  keep  doing  the  Gov- 
ernor's boainesB  yet,  whether  he  wants  to  or  not, 
and  whether  it  is  right  for  him  to  or  not  They 
say  the  poor  man  is  a  good  deal  distressed  about 
It,  and  has  sent  to  the  great  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  Imow  whether  it's  right  for  him 
to  be  Governor  any  longer  or  not  If  the  Judges 
dionld  say  he  mus'nt  be  Grovemor  any  longer, 
wo  shall  be  in  a  dreadful  pickle.  Only  think* 
no  Governor,  and  no  laws,  but  everybody  do 
jest  as  they're  a  mind  ta  Well,  if  that  should 
be  the  case,  I  know  one  thing,  that  is,  BiU  John- 
son will  get  one  good  flogging  for  calling  me  a 
mean  puppy  and  a  coward  last  Summer ;  I've 
longed  to  give  it  to  him  ever  since ;  and  if  the 
Legidater  don't  make  a  GrOvemor  tiiis  Winter, 
I  shall  come  right  home,  and  Bill  must  look  out. 
What  a  pity  'tis  they  should  waste  so  much  time 
trying  to  make  so  many  Governors ;  for,  if  they 
diould  make  a  doifen,  we  shouldn't  want  to  use 
but  one  this  year ;  and  it  is  thought  if  they  had 
all  clapt  to  and  worked  upon  one  instead  of 
working  upon  so  many,  they  might  have  had 
him  done  more  than  three  weeks  ago. 

Tour  lovin  eoosin,  JACK  DOWNING. 

LKTTEll  Vr. 

vu  wnwMiWQ  macBXBta  x  axn  misbap  ihat  hbrkia  ibb 

BOCBB  or  BXPRBBSIXATIVIB.* 

PORTLAXD,  Taesday,  Feb.  2, 1830. 
Dbab  Cocbtn  EPHBiJM — ^I  have  jest  time  to 
write  yon  a  short  postacr^  to  a  letter  that  I  shall 
send  you  in  a  day  or  two.  We  have  had  a  dread- 
ful time  here  to-day.  You  know  the  wheels  of 
Government  have  been  stopt  here  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  they  all  clapt  their  shoulders 
nifder  to-day  and  give  'em  a  lift ;  and  they 
started  so  hard,  that  as  true  as  you're  alive  thej/ 
qfHt  both  Leffidaier$  right  in  tu.  Some  say  they 
are  split  so  bad  they  can't  mend  'em  again,  but 
I  hope  they  can  though ;  I  ^all  tell  you  all 
about  how  'twas  done,  in  a  day  or  twa  I've 
been  expecting  a  letter  from  you,  or  some  of  the 
folks,  sometime.        Your  hearty  cousin, 

JACK  DOWNING. 

LETTER  VIL 

irrAXU  TJIKS  ▲  MORS  TAVOIUTilB  TCBH. 

PosxiAND,  Feb.  S,  1830. 
CocBiK  Ephraim— I  thought  I  would  jest  write 

•  Bditobul  None— After  &  vtonny  debate  In  the  Houiw 
In  relation  to  forming  a  Conrention  of  the  two  branches 
to  fill  the  tacaocies  in  the  Senate,  the  National  Republi- 
caJM  finally  eanried  the  day  :  whereupon  the  Democratic 
Bepubllcans,  baring  remonfltrated  to  the  last,  took  their 
bftta  and  marched  ont  of  the  Honse  in  a  body,  about 
flixty  in  nnmber,  headed  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Nobleborough. 
Ilie  National  Reimblicana  of  the  two  branches,  howerer, 
bekl  the  Convention,  and  filled  the  Tacancies  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  next  day  the  Democratie  RepnbHcani  re- 
twMd  to  their  seats.  «. 


you  another  little  podscr^  to  my  letter  that  I 
was  going  to  send  you  in  a  day  or  tu,  and  let 
you  know  that  the  Lcgislaters  want  q)lit  so  bad 
as  some  folks  tho't  for.  They've  got  'em  both 
mended  agin,  so  that  they  set  'em  agoing  to-day 
afore  noon.  But  in  the  afternoon,  that  Legie- 
later  they  call  the  Sinnet  got  stuck,  and  in 
trying  to  make  it  go,  it  rather  seemed  to  crack 
a  little ;  so  they  stopt  short  till  to-morrow.  Its 
been  jostled  about  so,  and  got  so  weak  an'  rick- 
ety, some  are  afraid  it  will  give  out  yet,  or  tpUt 
in  iu  agin.  Jack  Downinq. 

LETTER  Vra. 

Hits.  DowimrG  ttrgb  her  box  to  oovx  boxk. 

DowNixoviixB,  leb.  6, 1830. 

My  Dear  Son — ^Its  a  good  while  since  I  writ 
a  letter,  and  I  almost  forget  how  ;  but  you  stay 
down  there  to  Portland  so  long,  I  kind  of  want 
to  say  something  to  you.  I  have  been  churning 
this  morning,  and  my  hand  shakes  so  I  cant 
hardly  hold  my  pen  still  And  then  I  am  afraid 
the  news  I've  got  to  tell  will  be  such  a  blow  to 
yon,  it  makes  me  feel  sort  of  narvous.  Last 
Sunday  the  schoolmaster  and  Jemime  Parsons  had 
their  names  stuck  up  together  in  the  meeting- 
house porch.  Now  I  hope  you  wont  take  on,  my 
dear  Jack,  for  if  I  was  you,  I  should  be  glad  to 
get  rid  of  her  so.  I  guess  she's  rather  daek^  if 
the  truth  was  known ;  for  I  went  in  there  one 
day,  and  she'd  jest  done  washing  tiie  floor ;  and 
I  declare,  it  looked  as  gray  as  If  she'd  got  the 
water  out  of  a  mud  puddle.  And  then  she  went  to 
maldng  pies  without  washing  her  hands  or  shift- 
ing her  apron.  They  made  me  stop  to  supper, 
but  I  never  touched  Jemime's  piea  There's 
Dolly  Spaulding,  I'm  sure  she's  likelier  looking 
than  Jemime  Parsons,  if  'twant  for  that  habit 
she's  got  of  looking  two  ways  at  once.  If  she's 
making  a  soup,  one  eye  is  aboays  in  the  pot,  if 
t'other  doa  look  up  the  chimney.  She's  as  good 
a  cook  as  ever  was  bom,  and  neat  as  wax-work. 
Sally  Kean  was  to  our  honse  spinning  linen 
t'other  day,  because  I  burnt  my  hand  so  bad 
trying  out  lard  I  couldn't  hold  the  thread,  and 
she  said  Dolly  had  more  sheets  and  pillow-cases 
than  you  could  count  for  one  while,  and  she  is 
always  making  blankets  and  coverlid&  She  has 
sold  footings  enough  to  buy  her  half  a  dozen 
silver  spoons  and  a  case  of  knives.  When  I  was 
young  such  a  gal  would  had  a  husband  long 
aga  The  men  didn't  use  to  ask  if  a  gal  looked 
one  way,  or  two  ways  with  her  eyes,  but  whether 
she  was  neat  and  smart ;  only  if  she  had  thin 
lips  and  i>eaked  nose,  they  were  sometimes  a 
little  shy  of  her. 

0,  Jack,  I'm  afttud  fliese  Legislaters  will  be 
the  ruination  of  you !    'Twill  nudEe<^youjest  {ike 
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your  Uncle  Joehaa.  Yoa  know  he  had  rathec 
stand  and  dispnie  about  politiks  any  time,  than 
work  on  his  fann,  and  talking  will  neyer  build 
a  stone  wall  or  pay  our  taxes. 

I  dont  care  so  much  about  the  dnuhon  as 
yonr  poor  conabi  Nabt^  does  aboat  the  cotton 
cloth.  Bat  your  father  has  got  the  nimatiz 
dreadfully  this  Winter ;  aod  its  rather  hard  for 
him  to  have  to  cat  all  the  wood  and  make  the 
fires  this  |M>ld  weather.  I  cant  see  what  good 
^ill  do  for  yoa  to  stay  in  Portland  any  longer^ 
and  I  think  yoa  had  better  come  home  and  see  a 
little  to  the  work  on  tiic  farm. 

Your  loring  mother,  MARY  DOWMINO. 

LBTTBB    n. 
Ml.   DOimcrO  YBIB  ABOUT  TSiaGINO  TBS  WHKSLS  QT  OOT- 


VoKtiAXDt  Thnradajr,  Feb.  11,  ISflO. 

Dear  Codsin  Ephbaim— Pve  wrote  yoa  two 
poUaeripla  since  I  wrote  yoa  a  letter,  and  the  rea- 
son is,  these  Legislaters  have  been  canyin  on  so 
like  all  possest,  and  I've  been  in  looking  at  'em 
so  much,  I  couldn't  get  time  to  write  more  than 
three  lines  at  once,  for  fear  I  should  be  out  of 
the  way,  and  should  miss  seeing  some  of  the  fun. 
Bat,  thinkln  you'd  be  tired  of  waiting,  I  tried  to 
get  the  printer  to  send  my  letter  yesterday ;  but 
he  told  me  right  up  and  down  he  couldn't.  I 
told  him  he  must,  for  I  ought  to  sent  before 
now.  But  he  said  he  couldn't  and  wouldn't,  and 
that  was  the  up&^ot  of  the  matter,  for  the  paper 
was  chock  ftill,  and  more  tu,  of  the  Governor's 
message.  Bless  my  stars,  says  I,  and  have  we 
got  a  Governor  done  enough  so  he  can  speak  a 
measage?  Yes,  indeed  we  have,  says  he,  thanla 
be  to  the  two  great  RqnMikin  partke^  who  have  saved 
the  State  fhmi  the  anarkee  of  the  Jacksonites 
and  Huntonites ;  the  Governor  is  done,  and  is 
Jest  a  going  into  the  Legislater,  and  if  youll  go 
right  up  there,  you  can  see  him.  So  I  pushed  in 
among  the  crowd,  and  I  got  a  pretty  good 
aqueezin  tu ;  but  I  got  a  good  place,  for  I  could 
elbow  it  as  well  as  any  on  'em.  And  I  hadn't 
been  there  five  minutes,  seemingly,  before  we 
had  a  Governor  sure  enough ;  and  a  good  stout, 
genteel-looking  sort  of  a  man  he  was  tu,  as  you 
would  see  in  a  whole  regiment,  taking  in  cap- 
tains and  all.  Nobody  disputed  that  he  was  fin- 
ished pretty  workmanlike  ;  and  he  ought  to  be, 
for  they'd  been  long  enough  about  it  So  they 
concluded  to  swear  him  in,  as  they  call  it,  and 
he  took  a  great  oath  to  behave  like  a  Governor 
a  whole  year.  Some  say  the  wheels  of  Govern- 
ment will  go  along  smooth  and  easy  now.  as  a 
wheel-barrow  across  a  brick  yard ;  but  some 
shake  their  heads,  and  say  the  wheels  will  be 
jolting  over  rocks  and  stumps  all  Winter  yet ; 


and  I  don't  know  but  they  will,  for  the  Gov- 
ernor hadn't  hardly  turned  his  bock  upon  'em 
and  gone  oat,  before  they  went  ri^t  to  dis- 
puting agin  as  hard  as  ever.  They  took  up  that 
everlasting  dispute  aboat  Mr.  Roberts'  having  a 
seat ;  for,  if  youll  believe  me,  they've  kept  that 
poor  man  standing  there  till  this  time. 

I'll  tell  yoa  how  'ths,  Gousiii  Ejphraim,  we 
must  oontrive  some  w%y  or  other  to  keep  these 
Jacksonites  and  Huntonites  out  of  the  Legida- 
ter  another  year,  or  we  shall  be  rain'd  ;  for  they 
make  pesky  bad  work,  triging  the  wheels  of 
Government  They've  triged  'em  so  much  that 
they  say  it  has  cost  the  State  about  ffhf  thoueand 
dottare  a'ready,  more  than  'twould,  if  they  had 
gone  along  straight  without  stopping.  So  you 
may  tell  Uncle  Joshua  that  besides  that  bushel 
of  oom  he  lost  in  betting  about  the  Speaker^ 
hell  have  to  shell  out  as  much  as  two  buihitt 
more  to  pay  the  cost  of  triging  the  wheels. 
Jingoe!  sometimes  when  I've  seen  the  wheels 
chocked  with  a  little  trig  not  bigger  than  a  cat's 
head,  and  the  whole  Legislater  trying  with  all 
their  might  two  or  three  days,  and  could 'nt 
start  it  a  hair,  how  I  've  longed  to  hitch  on  my 
little  speckled  four-years-olds,  and  give  'em  a 
pull;  if  they  would 'nt  make  the  wheels  fiy 
over  the  trigs  in  a  jifiy,  I  wont  guess  agin. 
'Tother  day,  in  the  great  convention,  when  both 
Legislaters  met  together  to  chuse  some  Coun- 
sellors, Mr.  Boutelle  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Noblebo- 
rough  tried  to  explain  how  'twas  the  wheels  of 
Government  were  trig'd  so  much.  Mr.  Boutelle, 
as  I  have  told  you  a-fore,  is  a  National  Republi- 
can, and  Mr.  Smith  is  a  Democratic  Republican. 
They  diflbred  a  little  in  their  opinion.  Mr. 
Boutelle  seemed  to  think  the  trigs  were  all  pat 
under  by  one  dan  of  pdUHekma,  and  from  what 
be  said,  I  took  it  he  meant  the  Jacksonites.  He 
said  ever  since  the  Legislater  began,  the  mo- 
ment they  started  the  wheels,  that  class  of  poli- 
ticians would  throwunder  a  chock  and  stop  'em ; 
and  which  ever  way  they  turned,  that  class  of 
politicians  would  meet  'em  at  every  comer  and 
bring  'em  up  all  standin.  Mr.  Smith  seemed  to 
think  another  class  of  politicians  had  the  great- 
est hand  in  it,  and  it  was  pretty  clear  that  he 
meant  the  Huntonites.  He  said  when  they  first 
got  here,  that  class  of  politicians  sot  the  wheels 
of  Grovemment  rolling  the  wrong  way ;  they  pot 
the  big  wheels  forward,  and  the  Legislater  had 
been  going  backwards  ever  since,  jest  like  a  lob- 
ster. And  the  Huntonites  not  only  trig'd  the 
wheels,  whenever  they  begun  to  roll  the  right 
way;  but^as  soon  as  the  "blessed  Governor'* 
was  done  they  trig'd  him  tu ;  and  though  he 
had  been  done  four  days,  they  woald 'nt  let  hfan 
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oome  into  the  Legiaiater  00  that  their  eyes  could 
be  blest  with  the  a^i  of  him.  So  from  what  I 
can  find  oat,  the  Jacksonites  and  Hnntonitee 
both  are  a  troablesome,  contrary  set,  and  there 
most  be  fiome  way  contriyed  to  keep  'em  out  of 
the  Legisiater  in  ftitnre. 

It  seems  soon  after  you  got  my  first  letter, 
Uncle  Joshua  tackled  up,  and  started  off  to 
Boston  with  a  load  of  turkeys  and  apple-sass. 
I  had  a  letter  from  him  t'  other  day,  as  long  as 
all  out-doors,  in  the  Boston  Advertiser.  He 
a^js  he  got  more  for  the  turkeys  tiian  he  ex- 
pected tu ;  but  I  think  it's  a  plaguy  pity  he 
did  'nt  bring  'em  to  PoKland.  I  know  he  'd  got 
more  than  he  could  in  Boston.  Provision  kind 
is  getting  up  here  wonderfully,  on  account  of 
these  Legislaters  being  likely  to  stay  here  all 
Winter ;  and  some  think  they  '11  be  here  half 
the  Summer  tu.  And  then  there's  sich  a  cloud 
of  what  they  call  lobby  members  and  ofilce- 
fanntflxa,  that  the  butchers  have  got  frightened, 
and  gone  to  buying  up  all  the  beef  and  pork 
they  can  get  hold  on,  far  and  near,  for  they  are 
afraid  a  fomine  will  be  upon  us  next  How- 
somever,  Uncle  Joshua  did  well  to  carry  his 
*'  pockery  apple-sass  "  to  Boston.  He  coqld  'nt 
get  a  cent  for't  here ;  for  everybody's  puckery 
and  sour  enough  here  now. 
Give  my  love  to  father  and  mother  and  cousin 
9  Nabby.  I  shall  answer  their  letters  as  soon  as  I 
can.  Tour  lovin  cousin, 

JACK  DOWNING. 


LBTTSR  m 
m.  iwwaiDia  jj>Tan  mcu  joshua  to  hou>  ov  10  bib 
mcmmL  or  oour,  bbcaubi  na  uMMLAirBs  sad  bbouv 

TO  **  Rir  UF  THKB  DVIMB." 

PoRfUJiD,  Fridmj,  February  12,^830. 
49-  ThU  mUh  care  and  ipeed. 

Dbab  Uncle — If  yon  haven't  paid  over  that 
are  hoshel  of  com  yet,  that  you  lost  when  yon 
bet  Mr.  Buggies  woulj  be  Speaker,  hold  on  to  it 
for  your  life,  till  you  hear  from  me  ag^n,  f<»>  I 
aint  so  clear  bnt  yon  may  save  it  yet  They've 
gone  to  rippin  up  their  duins  here,  and  there's 
no  knowing  but  they  may  go  clear  back  to  the 
beginning  and  have  another  tug  about  Speaker. 
At  any  rate,  If  your  bushel  of  com  isn't  gone 
out  of  your  crib  yet,  I  advise  you  by  all  means 
to  keep  It  there. 

Tell  'Squire  N.  the  question  is'nt  settled  yet ; 
and  yoQ  wont  shell  out  a  single  kemel  till  it  is 
fairly  nailed  and  clinched,  so  it  can't  be  ript  up 
agin.  Ill  tell  you  what  tis,  Uncle  Josh,  the 
Siqircme  Court  beats  the  Jacksonltes  and  Hun- 
lonites  all  hollow  for  trigging  the  wheels.  You 
know,  after  they  had  such  a  tussle  for  about  a 
week  to  choose  Elder  Hall  President  of  the  Sin- 
net,  and  after  he  oome  in  at  last  all  hollow,  for 


they  said  he  had  a  majority  of  eight  out  of  rix- 
teen,  they  went  on  then  two  or  three  weeks 
nicely,  duin  business  tie  and  tk^  hard  as  they 
could.  Then  up  steps  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  tells  Mr.  Hall  he  was  Gov- 
emor,  and  ought  to  go  into  the  Council  Cham- 
ber. They  seemed  to  be  a  little  bit  thunder- 
strack  at  first  But  they  soon  come  to  agin,  and 
Elder  Hall  got  out  of  the  chah*  and  Mr.  Kings- 
bury got  into  it,  and  they  jogged  along  another 
week,  duin  business  as  bard  as  ever.  They  said 
all  the  chairs  round  the  table  ought  to  be  filled, 
BO  they  changed  works  with  the  House  aud  made 
four  more  Sinnetera  So  having  four  good  fresh 
hands  oome  in,  they  took  hold  in  good  earnest 
and  turned  olT  more  bndness  in  two  days  than 
they  had  done  in  a  month  before. 

Then  up  steps  the  Supreme  Court  agin  and 
tells  'em  their  cake  is  all  dough ;  for  they  hadn't 
been  duin  constitutionaL  This  was  yesterday  ; 
and  it  made  a  dreadful  touse.  They  went  right 
to  work  rippin  up  and  tarein  away  what  they'd 
been  duin ;  and  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing they  turned  out  the  four  new  Sinneters,  out 
of  their  chairs,  and  app<^ted  a  committee  to  , 
begin  to  make  four  more.  They  took  hold  so 
hash  about  it,  I  spose  some  the  rest  of  the  Sin- 
neters begun  to  be  afraid  they  should  be  ript  up 
tu ;  so  they  clear'd  out,  I  guess  near  about  half 
on  'em,  and  haven't  been  seen  nor  heard  of  to- 
day. Some  of  'em  that  had  more  courage  went 
in  and  tried  to  du  business ;  but  there  wasnt 
enough  of  'em  to  start  an  inch.  They  sent  a 
man  all  round  town  in  the  forenoon  and  after- 
noon to  tell  'em  to  come  in  and  go  to  work,  but 
he  couldn't  find  hide  nor  hair  of  one  of  'em. 
Elder  Hall  said  he  gueued  (%  mut  U  9omMDhere  in 
a  eonoenUonm 

Some  say  they'll  rip  up  the  new  Councillors 
next,  and  then  the  Governor,  cause  the  new  Sin- 
neters helpt  make  'em  alL  But  there's  one  com- 
fort left  for  us,  let  the  cat  jump  which  way 
'twill ;  if  Mr.Hunton  isn't  a  constitutional  Gov- 
em(Nr,  Elder  Hall  is;  the  Judges  have  nailed 
that  fast  So  I  think  Bill  Johnson  wHl  get  off 
with  a  whole  skin,  for  I  shant  dare  to  flog  him 
this  year:  If  they  go  clear  back  to  the  Speaker, 
and  decide  it  in  favor  of  your  bushel  of  com,  I 
shall  let  you  know  as  soon  as  possible. 

YoorloTinDeiru,  JACK  DOWNING. 

LBTTKR  XI. 
MR.  MnrviHO  DiflcRiaii8oaiB<inaEBnTn«8i3rnnuDr^3a.* 

•  EDrraiOAL  Nan.— The  Democntlc  Bepablicana  hi- 
sUted  that  the  Goavention  irhieh  fllkd  the  vacandea  in 
the  Senate  was  not  constitational,  and  refoaed  to  reoog- 
ntn  the  new  member*  at  the  Board,  and  the  President 
refoaed  to  ooant  tbdr  votea.  After  oonaiderable  turmoil 
the  four  newSenatora  withdrew  ;  In  eoniteqaeneeof  which 
sereral  others  of  the  same  part/  withdrew  also,  eo  that 
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KLDER  HAI.L  ADJOUAXINO  TBI  BmSJOm. 

7b  Omuin  Ephraim  Douming^  wp  in  DowningniU  r 

PoRTUUCD,  Wednoaday,  Feb.  17,  1830. 

Dear  Cousin  Ephuaim— Here  I  am  yet,  and 
haven't  much  else  to  du,  eo  I  might  as  well  keep 
writin  to  you ;  for  I  spose  Uncle  Joshua 's  in  a 
peck  of  trouble  about  his  bushel  of  corn.  I'm 
pesky  fraid  he'll  lose  it  yet ;  for  they  dont  seem 
to  rip  up  worth  a  cent  since  the  first  night  they 
begun.  The  truth  was,  they  took  hold  rather  tu 
hash  that  night ;  and  rippin  up  them  are  four 
new  Sinneters  so  quick,  they  scart  away  four  or 
five  more  old  ones,  so  they  didn't  dare  to  come 
in  again  for  tu  days.  And  that  threw  'em  all 
into  the  suds,  head  and  cars.  It  was  worse  than 
trigging  the  wheels,  for  it  broke  the  Sinuet 
wheel  right  in  tu,  and  left  it  so  flat  that  all 
Job's  oxen  never  could  start  it,  if  they  hadn't 
got  it  mended  again.  They  tried,  and  tried,  to 
keep  duin  something,  but  they  couldn't  du  the 
Icastest  thing.  One  time  they  triod  to  du  some- 
thing with  a  little  bit  of  a  message  that  was 
sent  to  'em  on  a  piece  of  paper  from  the  Houec. 
The  President  took  it  in  his  hand,  and  held  it 
up,  and  asked  'em  what  was  best  to  du  with  it. 

there  was  not  a  quorum  left  to  do  buaineM.  After  two  or 
three  days,  however,  they  returned,  and  the  new  Sena- 
tors re-asserted  their  claims  to  a  seat.  Great  confusion 
ensued  ;  the  President  refused  to  count  their  rotes :  and 
taking  the  rotes  of  the  other  members,  he  declareo  the 
Senate  a4Joumed.  The  National  Republicans  refuse^  to 
consider  it  an  adjournment,  kept  their  seats,  and  bii^n 
to  talk  of  re-organizing  the  Senate  br  choosing  a  now 
President.  Elder  Hall,  therefore,  fearing  the  chair  would 
be  immediately  filled  again  if  he  left  it,  kept  his  seat,  but 
■till  repeatedly  declared  the  Senate  a(\jonmed.  The  par- 
ticulars nf  tho  scene  are  more  minutely  described  In  ibe 
]fl^}or's  letter.  ^ 


Some  of  'em  motioned  that  they'd 
lay  it  on  the  table ;  but  come  to  con- 
sider on  it,  they  found  they  couldn't 
according  to  the  Constitution,  wiUi- 
out  there  was  more  of  'em  to  help  ; 
for  they  hadn't  got  a  korum.  They 
said  they  couldn't  lay  it  on  the  table, 
nor  du  nothin  at  all  with  it  I  was 
afraid  the  poor  old  gentleman  would 
hare  to  stand  there  and  hold  it  till 
they  got  the  wheel  mended  agin.  But 
I  believe  he  finally  let  U  drop  on  the 
table ;  and  I  spose  there  was  nothin 
in  the  Constitution  against  that 

They  got  the  wheel  mended  Mon- 
day about  eleven  er  clock,  eo  they 
could  start  along  a  little.  But  them 
are  four  new  Sinneters  that  they  ript 
up  Thursday  night,  come  right  b^ck 
agin  Monday,  and  sot  down  tcr  the 
^  great  round  table;  and  stood  tu  it 

through  thick  and  thin,  that  they 
want  ript  up,  and  no  sich  thing. 
Well,  this  kicked  up  a  kind  of  a  bob- 
bery among  'em,  so  they  thought 
they'd  try  to  joum.  The  President  counted  'em, 
and  said  they  were  joumed,  and  might  go  out 
One  of  the  new  Sinneters  said  the  President 
didn't  count  right,  and  they  want  joumed  a  bit ; 
and  they  must  set  still  and  have  an  overhauling  ' 
about  it 

So  they  set  down  agin,  all  but  four  or  five 
Democratic  Republicans  that  put  on  their  hats 
and  great  coats  and  stood  backside  of  the  room. 
The  room  was  chock  full  of  folks  looking  on, 
and  the  President  told  'em  the  Sinnet  was 
journed  and  they  might  as  well  go  oat,  bat 
they  did  not  seem  to  keer  tu,  and  they  put  their 
hats  on  and  began  to  laugh  like  fun.  The  Pres- 
ident sot  still  in  his  cheerf  for  I  spose  he  thought 
if  he  left  it  some  of  them  are  roguish  fellers 
would  be  gettin  into  it  The  man  that  keeps 
order,  told  the  folks  they  must  take  their  hats 
off  when  they  were  in  the  Sinnet ;  but  they  said 
they  would  'nt,  cause  the  Sinnet  was  njoumed. 
Then  the  man  went  and  asked  the  President  if 
the  Sinnet  was  all  ^joumed,  and  the  President 
said  'twas,  and  there  was  no  doubt  about  it. 
And  the  spectators  felt  so  tickled  to  think  tbey 
could  wear  their  hats  when  the  Sinneters  were 
setting  round  the  great  table,  that  they  kind  of 
whistled  a  little  bit  all  over  the  room. 

Finally,  after  settin  about  half  an  hour, 
another  man  got  up  and  motioned  to  lyoum, 
and  the  President  got  up  and  put  it  to  vote 
agin.  He  told  'em  if  they  wanted  to  njoum. 
they  must  say  ah,  and  they  all  said  oh  this  time, 
and  cleared  out  in  five  minutes. 
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But  about  this  rippin  up  bmunesB ;  iustead  of 
rippln  up  the  Councillors,  as  some  thought  they 
would,  both  Legifilaters  met  together  to-day, 
and  called  in  four  of  the  Councillors,  and  nailed 
'em  down  harder  with  an  oath. 

They  'ye  sot  the  committees  to  work  like  fun 
now,  and  its  thought  they  '11  turn  oflf  business 
hand  OTer  hand ;  for  you  know  its  almost  March, 
and  then  the  great  Supreme  Court  meets  here. 
And  they  say  they  have  a  grand  jury  that  picks 
up  all  disorderly  and  mischievous  folks,  and 
carries  'em  in  to  court,  and  the  court  puts  'cm 
in  jaiL  These  Lcgislaters  have  been  cuttin  up 
such  rigs  here  all  Winter,  that  they  begin  to  look 
pretty  shy  when  any  thing  is  said  about  the  first 
of  March,  and  I  dont  believe  the  grand  jury  '11 
be  able  to  find  a  single  mother's  son  of  'em 
when  the  court  gets  here. 

From  yoar  coiuin,  JACK  DOWNING. 

Copif-rigfUedj  according  to  ad  of  Congress^ 
[To  be  continued.] 


HAVE    WE   A    CROMWELL    AMONG    USP 

Is  there  a  Cromwell  among  us?  might  be  an- 
swered by  "  Yes,  a  thousand,  and  staunch  Demo- 
crats, every  one,  and 

"  Guiltless  of  their  country's  blood," 
which  is  no  more  than  a  poetic  figure  of  speech 
OS  applied  to  the  great  founder  of  the  English 
Commonwealth.  Never  did  a  country  more  im- 
poratively  cry  for  the  man  of  succor  than  did 
the  people  of  England  cry  for  CromwelL  By 
the  following  paragraph,  from  an  Indiana  paper, 
it  would  seem  there  are  really  persons  with  his 
blood  in  their  veins  living  in  this  country : 

'^Ajwrtof  A  fiuDtty  descended  from  Cromwell,  it  is 
said,  lire  fn  CUy  Gounty,  Ind.  Thej  are  fitrmers,  rather 
abore  mediocrity  in  their  Ticinity.  Intelligent,  and  in  full 
possession  of  the  &mily  history— they  still  keep  up  the 
name  of  Oliver  in  every  fiimily.  Oliver  Cromwell  V  now 
lies  in  the  cemetery  at  Bowling  Green.  He  died  there  an 
aged,  respected  and  venerated  citizen  of  Clay  County,  in 
1866.  If  Fhinoe  did  not  find  the  missing  Dauphin  in  Ebe- 
neser  Williams,  England  can  find  her  Cromwells  in  the 
r  SUte." 


The  Anciknt  Van  Burens. — ^We  find  this 
name  figuring  conspicuously  in  the  times  of 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  three  hundred  years 
aga  The  owner  was  a  rich,  fat  Burgher,  who 
lived  sumptuously  and  took  to' politics  but  indif- 
ferently. Is  our  ex-President  a  descendent  of 
these  old  Burghers  of  the  time  of  the  Prhice  of 
Orange? 


temporary  that  a  good  many  men  in  that  sectioa 
have  done  the  same  thing  by  majrying  one. 

A  Northern  editor  retorts  that  quite  a  number 
of  his  acquaintances  found  trouble  enough  by 
barely  promising  to  marry,  without  going  any 
further. 

A  Southern  editor  says  that  a  friend  of  hla 
was  bothered  enough  when  simply  found  in 
company  with  another  man's  wife. 


FocB  PoDfTS  OF  A  Cass.— -An  Eastern  editor 
says  that  a  man  in  New  York  got  himself  into 
trouble  by  marrying  two  wives. 

A  Western  editor  replies  by  aomring  his  co- 


A    GLANCE   ALL    ROUND.. 

The  Christmas  and  New  Year's  holidays  have 
padsed,  with  their  usual  festivities,  family  re- 
unions, annual  visits,  presents,  tokens  of  fHend- 
8hip,  &c.,  and  the  new  year  is  faurly  inaugurated. 
Congress  has  gone  to  work,  at  last,  with  some 
degree  of  earnestness  and  vigor.  Like  the  boy 
who  had  his  "  stent "  for  the  day,  and,  having 
played  till  the  middle  of  ^e  afternoon,  then 
took  hold  of  his  work  resolutely  and  declared 
"  he  would  give  it  a  w6fid  ^ake  before  night " — 
BO  the  National  Legislature,  having  talked 
through  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  session  and 
played  through  the  holydays,  seems  to  be  dia- 
posed  to  take  hold  and  give  the  important  busi- 
ness of  the  country  a  wof  ul  shake  before  the  4th 
of  March.  When  we  last  went  to  press  the 
House  was  discussing  the  question  of  allowing 
Mr.  WhitGcld  the  right  to  a  seat  as  Delegate 
from  Kansas.  The  question  was  finally,  by  a 
very  small  majority,  decided  in  his  favor.  But 
ex-GrOvemor  Reeder  has  prepared  to  contest  the 
seat,  and  has  laid  his  claims  before  the  House  in 
a  strong  petition,  backed  by  the  names  of  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  f^ee-State  settlers  in 
Kansas.  Mr.  Whitfield  is  the  Pn>Slavery  dele- 
gate, elected  under  what  are  called  the  **  bogus 
laws,"  passed  by  the  **  border  ruffian  "  Legisla- 
ture. But  as  it  now  seems  to  be  generally  con- 
ceded on  all  sides  that  Kansas  is  to  be  a  free 
State,  it  may  not  be  deemed  worth  while  to 
waste  much  of  the  short  time  remaining  of  this 
Congress  in  disputing  which  of  the  two  dele- 
gates diall  have  the  seat 

Charles  Sumner  has  been  reelected,  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Out  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  votes  of 
the  House,  he  received  all  but  twelve,  wfaieh 
were  divided  between  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Choate, 
ftnd  two  or  three  others.  In  this  act  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  has  fitly  vindicated  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  the  State,  and  paid  a  mer- 
ited tribute  to  Mr.  Sumner  for  the  brutal  and 
murderous  assault  committed  upon  him  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Sumner  has  not  yet 
entbrely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  «b- 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQ  i 
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lault,  and  perhaps  will  bear  them  through  life, 
if  they  do  not  even  hasten  him  to  his  grave.  He 
has  BO  much  improved,  however,  that  it  has  been 
stated  in  the  papers,  recently,  that  he  expected 
fioon  to  resume  his  seat  in  tiie  Senate.  His  as- 
easdn-like  aasallant  still  holds  a  seat  in  the 
Hoose,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  tiiat  he 
has  forfeited  all  claims  to  respect,  as  a  gentle- 
man and  a  man  of  honor.  He  has  secured  to 
himself  fame,  however ;  his  name  will  go  down 
to  posterity,  and  he  will  be  a  long  time  remem- 
bered in  history  as  the  man  who  struck  down 
COiarles  Sumner  with  a  bludgeon  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  Chamber. 

Knch  excitement  was  produced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Friday,  Jan.  9,  in  conse- 
quence of  charges  of  corruption  and  bribery 
against  members.  For  several  weeks  the  cor- 
respondents of  some  of  the  New  York  papers  at 
Washington  had  been  throwing  out  dark  hints 
and  sometimes  bold  charges  of  corruption,  In- 
trigue and  bribery  among  the  members  In  con- 
nection with  carrying  certain  land  schemes  and 
other  projects  through  Congress.  At  last,  on 
the  day  alluded  to,  Mr.  Kelsey,  a  member  from 
New  York,  called  for  the  reading  of  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Daily  Times,  containing  strong 
charges  of  this  kind,  and  moved  that  an  investi- 
gation be  made.  The  article  was  read  from  the 
Clerk's  desk,  and  the  House  was  at  once  in  an 
uproar.  Some  were  for  a  committee  of  investi- 
gation, and  some  were  for  a  summary  expulsion 
of  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
from  the  House  without  dignifying  him  with  an 
investigation.  Several  members  made  very  bit- 
ter or  contemptuous  speeches  against  the  press 
and  their  correspondents,  who  hung  about  Con- 
gress listening  to  whispers  and  circulating  vile 
danders  through  the  country.  The  tide  of  the 
House  seemed  to  be  turning  against  the  press, 
and  a  resolution  was  about  to  be  olfered  for  the 
Immediate  expulsion  of  the  correspondent  of  the 
Times.  At  this  juncture,  a  member  from  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Paine,  arose  and  said  the  article 
which  had  been  read  from  the  Times  was  not 
lacking  a  foundation  in  fact  The  excitement 
now  increased,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  ex- 
pUin.  He  then  sUted  that  a  bribe  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollais  had  been  offered  to  himself  by 
a  member  of  the  House  for  his  vote  in  favor  of 
a  certain  Mtnneeota  Land  biU.  The  name  was 
demanded  on  all  aides,  but  Mr.  Paine  refused  to 
give  it  He  said  if  a  committee  of  investiga- 
tion was  raised,  he  would  appear  before  it  and 
give  his  testimony.  The  House  finally  decided 
to  appoint  a  committee*  with  ftill  powers  to  send 
f40r  persona  and  papers,  to  make  a  general  in- 


vestigation of  all  charges  of  bribery  or  corrup- 
tion against  members,  both  during  the  present 
session  and  the  last  On  Saturday  the  follow- 
ing members  were  appointed  on  the  committee 
by  the  Speaker :  W.  H.  Kelsey,  Af  New  York, 
(Republican) ;  J.  L.  Orr,  of  South  Carolina, 
(Democrat)  ;  H.  W.  Davis,  of  Maryland,  (Amer- 
ican) ;  D.  Ritchie,  of  Pennsylvania,  (Republi- 
can) ;  H.  Warner,  of  Greorgia,  (Democrat).  The 
investigations  and  report  of  tliis  committee  will 
be  looked  for  with  very  strong  interest  There 
is  a  very  general  impreaaon  that  tiiere  is  a  good 
deal  badly  "  rotten  in  Denmark,'*  and  that  it  is 
high  time  the  ax  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree. 
"  Let  justice  be  done,  though  the  heavens  falL'' 

There  is  much  speculation  in  the  papers  and 
among  politicians  as  to  who  will  constitute  the 
new  Cabinet  officers  of  the  incoming  Adminis- 
tration. It  has  been  very  positively  affirmed, 
and  as  positively  denied,  that  Greneral  Cass  has 
been  offered  and  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State.  Among  the  latest  statements  from 
Washington,  however,  is  one,  said  to  be  based 
on  a  letter  from  Mr.  Buchanan  himself,  that  if 
he  had  fixed  on  any  person  in  his  own  mind  as 
a.  member  of  the  Cabinet,  neither  that  person 
nor  any  other  individual  knew  who  it  was.  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  an  old  politician,  and  a  man  of  un- 
doubted ability.  He  will  probably  make  an  in- 
dependent President  It  is  difficult  to  ''  catch 
old  birds  with  chaff"  A  great  deal  of  chaff  is 
scattered  North  and  South,  with  the  view  of 
leading  the  new  President  this  way  and  that,  but 
it  will  probably  be  labor  lost  Some  thirty  or 
forty  names  have  already  been  paraded  in  the 
papers  as  likely  to  receive  Cabinet  appointments. . 
It  seems  to  be  genendly  understood  that  John 
Appleton,  of  Portland,  Maine,  who  was  for  a 
while  Secretary  of  Legation  with  Mr.  Buchanan 
at  London,  is  to  go  to  Washington  and  take 
charge  of  the  Union  new8pai>er. 

Greneral  Simon  Cameron,  Republican,  was  on 
Tuesday,  Jan.  13,  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature.  This 
was  generally  unexpected.  The  impression  pre- 
vailed extensively  that  Colonel  Forney  would  be 
elected  to  that  post,  as  tliis  was  well  understood 
to  be  much  denred  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  Colonel 
Forney  has  been  very  active  and  efficient  in  pro- 
moting the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  the 
Presidency,  and  will  probably  receive  some  im- 
portant appointment  under  his  administration. 

James  S.  Green  has  been  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  MiseourL 

James  F.  Simmons,  Republican,  is  elected  to 
the  Senate  from  Rhode  Island,  in  place  of  Gen. 
Charles  T.  James,  Democrat 
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State  Legislatiire.  The  popular  feeling  in  the 
Territory  is  in  favor  of  the  Legifilatare'8  organ- 
ising and  holding  their  ground. 

In  the  late  news  from  Europe  there  are  some 
points  of  interest  There  seems  to  be  strong 
probability  of  war  between  Prussia  and  Switz- 
erland. Prussia  has  peremptorily  demanded  the 
release  of  certain  royalist  prisoners  confined  in 
Neufchatcl  for  insurrectionary  movements.  The 
Swiss  Government  as  peremptorily  declines  the 
demand,  and  prepares  for  the  trial  of  the. pris- 
oners. Prussia  orders  fifty  thousand  men  to  be 
in  readiness  for  an  attack  on  her  republican 
neighbor.  The  gallant  Swiss  spirit  is  roused, 
and  the  battle  cry  resounds  through  all  her  wild 
hills  and  mountain  passes,  and  the  whole  people 
are  ready,  if  necessary,  to  fly  to  arms.  Should 
the  struggle  come,  it  may  light  the  general  flame 
of  war  throughout  Europe — a  war  between  des- 
potic and  free  institutions.  The  war  in  the  East 
also,  between  England  a&d  Perai%  may  perhaps 
lead  to  important  resi:dt8  affecting  the  general 
condition  and  aflkirs  of  Europe. 

Hugh  Miller,  the  distinguished  Scotch  geolo- 
gist, author  of  the  ''Old  Red  Sandstone,"  aod 
the  ''  Foot-prints  of  the  Creator,"  is  dead.  He 
was  still  in  vigorous  manhood,  but  fifty-one 
years  old,  and  his  early  departure  will  be  great- 
ly lamented  by  the  friends  of  science  and  Ghriif- 
tianity.  It  appears  he  died  from  the. discharge 
of  a  pistol  in  his  own  hand.  He  was  a  little  out 
of  health,  and  was  subject  to  somnambulism. 
He  had  become  a  little  nervous  from  the  attempt 
of  robbers  to  enter  his  house  aud  rob  his  valua- 
ble museum,  and  had  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  l|ed- 
room  for  defense.  It  was  supposed  he  rose  In 
his  sleep,  or  under  nervous  excitement,  and  by 
some  means  discharged  the  pistol,  the  contents 
of  which  reached  his  heart 

John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan  are  having  a 
very  good  time  together,  shaking  hands  and 
being  very  polite.  It  was  a  very  good  Yankee 
idea  in  our  Government  to  purchase  that  British 
Arctic  discovery  ship  Resolute,  which  had  Veen 
lost  and  abandoned  in  the  frozen  seas  tilf  the 
Yankees  found  her  and  brought  her  home.  Our 
€k>vemment  had  her  all  repaired  and  fitted  up 
as  good  as  new,  and  then  put.  Capt  Hartstcin 
and  a  gaUant  crew  aboard  of  her,  and  sent  her 
over  as  a  present  to  Cousin  John.  The  thing 
took  remarkably.  All  England  is  boiling  over 
with  good  feeling  about  it  The  Queen  visited 
the  ship  and  thanked  CaptHartstein  in  person ; 
and  the  Captain  and  his  oflScers  have  been  feast- 
ed and  toasted,  and  invited  and  visited,  and 
dined  to  their  hearts'  content—took  Christmas 
^nner  with  the  Queen,  and  are  to  be  sent  home 


There  is  some  little  commotion  again  in  Kan- 
sas. There  are  yet  two  Legislatures  claiming 
authority  in  the  Territory— the  Border  Ruffian, 
and  the  Free  State.  The  Free-State  Legislature 
assembled  at.  Topeka  on  the  6th  of  January. 
But  a  quorum  was  not  present,  and  no  business 
transacted.  The  Free-State  Grovemor,  Robin- 
son, had  resigned.  A  United  States  Deputy 
Marshal  appeared  and  arrested  seven  of  the 
members  for  high  treason,  and  had  warrants  for 
the  arrest  of  several  more.  The  treason  con- 
sists in  taking  the  oath  as  members  of  the  Free- 
in  gnmd  style  in  an  English  Government  steam- 
er. When  that  steamer  gets  here,  if  Bro&er 
Jonathan  don't  show  off  a  little,  we  wont  guess 
again. 

»n#n^        ■     ■      ■ 

WHITTLINQ.-A  YANKEE  PORTRAIT. 

m  BXr.  /.  FIBBP02IT. 

The  YMikee  boy,  before  he's  sent  to  school, 

Well  knows  the  mystery  of  that  megfo  tool, 

The  pocket-knife.    To  that  his  wistful  eye 

Toms,  when  he  hears  his  mother's  lullaby  ; 

His  hoan^ed  cents  he  gladly  gives  to  get  it, 

Then  leares  no  stone  unturned  till  he  can  whot  it', 

And  in  the  education  of  the  lad. 

No  little  part  that  implement  hath  had  ; 

His  pocket-knife  to  the  young  whittler  brings 

A  growing  knowledge  of  material  things. 

Projectiles,  music,  and  the  sculptor's  art, 

His  chestnut  whistle  and  his  shingle  dart, 

His  dder  pop-gun  with  its  hickory  rod. 

Its  sharp  explosion  and  rebounding  wad. 

His  coni'Stalk  fiddle,  and  the  deeper  tone 

That  murmurs  firbm  his  pumpkin-leaf  trombone 

Conspire  to  teach  the  boy.    To  these  succeed 

His  bow,  his  arrow  of  a  feathered  reed, 

His  windmill,  raised  the  passing  breese  to  win, 

Ks  water-wheel  that  turns  upon  a  pin; 

Or  if  his  father  lives  upon  the  shore, 

You'll  see  his  ship  "  beam-ends  upon  the  floor," 

Fnll-rlgged,  with  raking  masts  and  timbers  staunch, 

And  waiting  aear  the  wash-tub  for  a  launch. 

Thus,  by  his  genius  and  his  jack-knife  driven, 

Ere  long  he'll  solve  you  any  problem  given ; 

Make  any  gimeraek,  musical  or  nrate, 

A  pkvw,  a  ooaoh,  an  organ  or  a  flute ; 

Hake  yon  a  locomotive  or  a  dodc ; 

Out  a  canal  or  build  a  floatlikg  dock  ; 

Hake  anything,  in  short,  for  sea  or  shore, 

From  a  child's  rattle  to  a  seventy-four ; 

Makeit,saidl?    Ay,  when  he  undertakes  it, 

Be'U  make  the  ihixtg  and  the  machine  that  makes  it- 

And  when  the  thing  is  made — whether  it  be 
To  move  on  earth.  In  air  or  on  the  sea. 
Whether  on  water,  o'er  the  waves  to  glide, 
Or  on  the  land  to  roll,  revolve  or  slide. 
Whether  to  whirl,  or  jar,  to  strike  or  ring, 
Whether  it  be  a  pistol  or  a  spring. 
Wheel,  pulley,  tube  sonorous,  wood  or  brass, 
The  thing  designed  shall  surely  eome  to  pass ; 
For  when  his  hand's  upon  it,  yeu  may  know 
That  there's  go  Is  it,  and  be'U  make  it  go. 
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FASHIONS    FOR    FEBRUARY. 

FDRXI8QEO   BT  B.   8.  MILLS  *  CO., 

N06.  80  and  82  Chambera  street,  (up  stain.) 

PARIS  LETTER,  ' 
pTritten  exprpssly  for  the  Bon  Ton.] 
BAHf*^  and  opera  houses  are  now  the  attraction  of  the 
day .  Our  attention  must,  therefore,  be  especially  directed 
to  full  dress  toilet,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
categories,  one  for  the  ball-room,  the  other  for  evening 
parties.  The  toilet  for  evening  parties  may  have  a  low  or 
high  body  as  the  wearer  pleases.  A  low-bodied  dress  may 
become  almost  high-bodied  by  the  use  of  one  of  those 
beautiful  &Iarie  Antoinette  fichus  of  bUck  or  white  lace  ; 
or,  if  greater  elegance  is  desired,  it  may  be  made  of  blonde 
or  ribbon.  There  is,  also,  a  very  charming  novelty  now 
In  fiivor,  called  the  Princeu  pelerine.  This  pelerine  is 
made  of  black  velvet  when  intended  for  visiting  toilet,  of 
black  guipure  or  point  laoe  when  it  is  to  accompany  a  full 
dress  toilet.  It  Is  a  mere  nothing,  but  one  of  those  ele- 
gant nothings  which  at  once  place  a  woman  on  the  very 
pinnacle  of  fiftshlon.  It  is  a  kind  of  band  and  stole,  such 
aa  was  worn  by  that  clever  old  coquet  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  who  knew  how,  under  the  show  of  simpUcity,  to 
attract  attention  and  admiration.  When  the  Frirwess 
pelerine  is  made  of  blade  Telret,  It  is  trimmed  with  a  rich 


pAUCKno— no.  1. 

silk  galloon  flluminated  with  jet  balU,  ana  a  ^oA^e 
border  of  Gothic  guipure.  When  made  of  blaa«  ijuipcre, 
it  is  decorated  with  a  network  of  black  bugles  ,  when  of 
point  d'oi^uOIe,  a  Urge  ribbon  of  a  tender  tint  plaited 
a  VxBieiXU  replaces  the  galloon  and  network.  On  the 
shoulders  there  are  lace  jockeys,  which  set  off  the  sleeves 
of  the  dress.  We  also  see  some  very  charming  bodies 
made  of  a  trellis-work  of  velvet  and  chenille.  Through 
this  slight  screen,  fair  shoulders  and  finely  rounded  arms 
may  be  seen  to  advantage.  The  ends  of  the  sleeves  and 
the  edges  of  the  waist  lappets  are  bordered  with  chantHly 
laoe.  This  body  is  very  convenient,  as  it  may  accompany 
a  skirt  with  or  without  flounces.  When  a  skirt  has  no 
flounces,  it  has  ornaments  up  the  sides  made  of  large 
watered  silk  oi  a  bright  and  contrasting  color,  with  spi- 
rabi  of  black  laoe  and  ribbon  bows  to  match  the  silk. 
This  kind  of  ornament  is  in  great  favor  lor  visiting  toilet. 
On  sarcenet,  watered  silk,  and  reps  dresses,  we  generally 
see  broad  side  ornaments  of  bUck  velvet.  Velvet  aprons 
are  also  a  trimming,  or  the  order  of  the  day,  but  they 
have  less  of  stylish  novelty  than  the  ornaments  up  the 
side.  Skirts  are  very  much  as  they  were  in  the  days  oC 
Ix)uis  XV  and  Madame  de  Pompadour. 

Since  we  are  on  the  subject  of  novelties,  befbre  touch- 
ing on  ball  dresses,  we  will  just  notice  the  Strrano  estf, 
the  favorite  garment  of  all  our  aristocratic  damet  and 
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fluhionftblft  Itonrmes  to  aKsnme  the  name  of  one  of  our 
brightest  stars  of  fasbion.  This  vest  must  have  been  well 
assured  of  its  graceful  cut  and  superior  style  of  ornament. 
It  is  made  of  TJuba  relvet,  a  maroon  velret  shot  with  a 
goMen  tint.  The  bottom  of  the  skirt  is  cut  Into  small 
rounded  basqulnes,  bordered  with  a  fringe  of  steel  buttons 
and  sflk  ones  of  the  same  color  as  the  velvet.  The  whole 
decoration  of  this  vest  consists  of  grenades  of  steel  beads, 
with  silk  and  steel  tassals.  It  looks  like  a  rest  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Isabean  of  Bavaria  and  the  good  and  gentle 
Adotta  must  have  worn  such  vests.  The  sleeves  are 
plaited  on  the  top  of  the  arm.  Then  thej  terminate  in  a 
little  puir  and  a  deep  frill,  bordered  with  steel  beads  in 
bnnches  mixed  with  silk  tassals. 

A  plush  dress,  Theba  color.  Plush  has  great  success 
with  pretty  women.  It  is  a  kind  of  silk  fur,  and  always 
looks  youthful  and  smart.  I  am  speaking  ot  short  curled 
idush,  for  the  old-fiwhioned  plush  is  too  heavy  and  too 
thick.  The  skirt  has  no  ornament.  It  contains  eight 
widths,  and  is  of  a  piece  witb  the  body,  which  is  plain  and 
■%ht]y  pointed.  The  sleeves  are  formed  of  three  large 
plaits,  and  hang  down  In  the  Venetian  style,  very  long, 
Tery  wide,  and  slit  up  square  as  fiir  as  the  seam.  They 
•re  bordered  with  a  mche  a  la  viedU  of  a  large  grained 
ribbon,  ThdM  color.  A  similar  mche  is  put  on  the  body 
»  as  to  form  a  sqoare  bertha. 


A  dress  of  large-watered  silk, 
pearl  gray,  having  the  skirt  of  a 
piece  with  the  body.  The  sleeves 
have  three  flounces  very  deep, 
cut  slantwise  of  the  stuff,  and 
sewed  on  even.  The  first  is  round 
<ho  arm-hole.  These  throe 
flounces  are  in  the  £an  shape, 
and  stand  out  very  open.  They 
are  bordered  with  a  row  of  Chan- 
"^^  tilly  lace.    On  the  body  there  is 

•-^i^feh.  a  pretty  flcliu  in  the  pleasant 

fc.  ^\  ^;  .  style,  made  of  Chantilly  lace. 
A  dress  of  ruby  velvet,  with 
long  waist  lappets  a  la  Louit 
JTIIL  The  sleeves  have  a  vel- 
vet jockey,  then  two  velvet 
flounces  covered  with  Chantilly 
lace.  The  two  flounces  are  very 
wide,  and  sUt  up  square  as  far 
as  the  jockey.  The  lace  is  gath- 
ered all  round  the  opening.  The 
flounces  are  lined  with  white 
sarcenet,  and  have  a  narrow 
wlihe  ruche.  On  the  body  a 
round  bertha  of  Giantilly  lace. 
A  kce  flounce  at  the  bottom  of 
tlie  lappets. 

Address  of  large-watered  silk, 
of  a  delicate  gray  tint,  having 
on  each  side  of  the  Hkirt  two  or- 
naments of  cherry-colored  wa- 
tered silk,  striped  with  black 
velvet.  The  body  is  low,  and 
has  a  pointed  fichu  of  cherry 
watered  silk,  narrow  black  vel- 
vet and  guipure.  The  sleeves 
have  small  puffings,  with  a  gui- 
pxmsaJboL 

A  dress  of  silk  droguet,  having 
a  skirt  ornamented  up  the  sides 
with  bugle  tassals.  The  body 
is  in  the  Chinese  style— quite  a 
novelty !  There  are  three  kippets,  as  it  were,  with  sharp 
Vandykes,  hanging  between  each  other  and  all  having  a 
bugle  tassal  at  the  point.  The  sleeves  are  Chinese  in  the 
full  meaning  of  the  word.  The  Chinese  stylo  is  also  imi- 
tated in  the.  black  velvet.  The  lappets  are  very  long. 
There  are  four  Vandykes  superposed  one  over  the  other. 
It  is  a  very  singular  dress,  and  I  only  mention  it  for  the 
benefit  of  those  ladies  who  like  what  is  &ntastic  and  un- 
common. 

The  last  dress  we  shall  mention  is  a  bride's,  made  of 
white  silk,  with  three  deep  flounces  of  the  same,  covered 
by  as  many  of  splendid  Honiton  lace.  Each  silk  flounce 
comes  below  the  lace  one,  and  is  bordered  with  a  chicoree 
of  white  silk.  The  top  flounce,  both  lace  and  silk,  is  put 
on  at  the  waist,  so  that  the  body  has  no  lappets.  The  body 
is  plain  and  gracefully  pointed  ;  It  is  ornamented  with  a 
round  bertha  of  Honiton  lace  contrived  in  front  in  veiy 
rich  revers.  In  the  middle  of  the  body  is  a  white  silk 
chicoree  ruche.  The  sleeves,  in  the  Ristorl  style,  are  open 
tnside  the  arm,  and  are  bordered  with  a  silk  chicoree  and 
a  fHll  of  Honiton  lace.  The  under-sleeves  consist  of  throe 
large  puffs  of  illusion  tulle,  terminated  by  a  flounce  of 
Honiton  lace  turned  up  as  cuffs  and  &stened  at  the  wrist 
by  a  bow  of  white  ribbon.  To  complete  this  elegant  wed- 
ding toOet,  we  must  state  that  the  coiffure  consisted  of  a 
long  vail  of  illusion  tnlle,  eorering  the  whole  person  and 
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pnt  on  a  2a  j»«8e.  A  orown  of  onnge  flowers,  white 
faduriM,  and  small  white  roses,  fitstened  the  reil  of  the 
head.  To  pat  on  when  leavini^  the  church  the  ladj  had 
a  white  cashmere  bumoos,  bordered  with  a  rich  galloon, 
and  completed  bj  a  hood  with  long  tassels. 

Now  a  word  on  silk  tissoes  for  dresses.  We  will  notice 
only  the  richest. 

The  Shower  of  Pearb  dress,  of  felt-color  silk,  having 
three  flounces  enriched  with  bouquets  of  maroon  Telret 
flowers,  fiJUng  in  showers  of  pearls,  and  twisted  wreaths. 

The  Soiibud  dress,  a  green  silk  ground  having  green 
flounoes  striped  with  white  yelret,  studded  by  bouquets 
of  roses  and  terminating  in  a  white  fHnge. 

The  Semircmis  dress,  claret  ground,  and  having  three 
flounces  ornamented  with  two  broad  bands  of  black  vel- 
vet, spotted  with  small  bows  of  claret  silk,  and  each  ter- 
minated Ijj  a  band  of  black  plush. 

The  Ariadne  dress,  bright  yellow  ground,  having 
flounces  decorated  with  Moorish  designs,  black,  yellow, 
andgoUL 

The  iVbrma  dress,  a  de^  blue  ground,  having  blue 
flounces  quadriUed  with  black  velvet  and  blue  silk.  The 
quadrilles  appear  between  two  bands  of  black  velvet.  Ihe 
laet  band  is  terminated  by  fringe. 

Baix  DRSBaas.— We  begin  with  a  white  dress,  covered 
by  four  skirts  of  white  silk,  bordered  with  m  mossy  fi-inge. 
Ihe  body  U  puifed  with  white  tulle  with  bows  of  white 
BOk  ribbon.  The  sleeves  are  in  the  Greek  style.  (In  eseh 
tuUe  skirt  bows  of  whittf  ribbon  run  up  Hie  side.  The 
head-drees  consists  of  field  flowers  with  long  grass.  Hie 
bouquet  on  the  body  is  in  the  sheaf  form  and  extendi  np 
the  shoulders. 

A  dress  of  pink  laige-watered  sUk,  havinga  deep  floUnce 
of  pink  crape  and  a  amaU  tunic  with  long  points  racked 
with  pink  ribbon.  Between  the  points  is  a  bow  of  pink 
ribbon.  The  sleeves  are  puffed  in  phik  crape  and  have  a 
bow  on  the  shoulder  with  long  ends.  The  head-dress  con- 
sists of  ivy  with  tufts  <ir  Bengal  roses. 

A  blue  tarlatane  dress  having  three  flounces,  each  orna- 
mented with  a  wreath  of  white  lilac,  in  application  and 
satin  foliage.  Body  decorated  with  a  bertha  of  five  smaU 
flounces,  representing  five  wreaths  of  lilac.  Round  coro- 
net of  white  hlac 

A  dress  of  bright  yellow,  having  two  deep  flowioes  of 
gauee  of  the  same  color  oonflned  by  long  loops  of  blaek 
velvet.  Body  with  Aperies  fai  the  Sivigne  style,  egvaffed 
with  black  velvet .  Aim|ftead-dzess  of  black  velvet  and 
cherry  velvet  flowers.  v 

A  pink  silk  dress,  having  four  flounces  bordered  with  a 
wreath  of  pink  primroses.  The  body  has  a  bertha  oom< 
poeed  of  three  cordons  of  primroees  with  a  bouquet  on  the 
shoulder  and  a  tufb  on  the  breast.  The  short  pufl^ed 
sleeves  are  also  bordered  with  a  row  of  pink  primroees. 
Round  garland  (m  the  head. 

A  dress  of  large- watered  white  sQk,  with  three  flounces 
of  Alencons  point  Uee,  each  surmounted  by  three  fringes 
of  mixed  wild  flowers.  These  flower  flounces  are  very  ele- 
gant and  quite  new.  The  body  has  a  bertha  of  lace  and 
flower  fringe. 

A  jonquil-color  dress  with  a  double  skirt.  A  bouquet 
of  natural  Jonquils  on  the  first  skirt  Body  plaited  in 
draperies  with  a  bouquet  of  Jonquils.  Puifed  sleeves.  On 
tiie  head  a  roimd  garland  of  Jonquils. 

A  blue  silk  dress,  having  tiiree  blue  flounces  starred 
with  silver.  Greek  body  and  sleeves.  Ooifl'ure  diamond 
stars  forming  a  diadem.  CouAe-peigne  of  blue  aialeas,  sil- 
ver lilies  of  the  valley,  and  blue  velvet  leaves. 

We  will  eondiide  oar  moathly  notiee  hy  a  few  coif- 
fures : 


The  Serrano  panure  of  Spanish  grapes,  purple  and  gold, 
with  natural  tendrils  and  green  moss.  Six  cordons  up 
the  skirt,  three  on  each  side.  On  the  head  a  garland  in 
the  Barehante  Myle.  The  bouquet  on  the  body  Is  placed 
very  low  and  has  lofig  branches.  Bunch  of  grapee  on 
each  shoulder. 

An  Indiam  ooiilure,  formed  of  hrge  natural  marigolds,  . 
with  hearts  formed  of  garnet  beads. 

The  AmpkriUte  coiffure,  composed  of  branches  of  coral 
and  water  ribbons,  reeds  and  sea  mces. 

The  CMdda*  coiffure,  having  bandelettes  of  long  green 
velvet  leaves  tinted  with  gold,  bright  yellow  velvet  loops, 
and  a  blonde  barbe  tied  In  a  Greek  knot,  with  one  long 
end  of  velvet  and  one  of  blonde. 

The  Jhidieet  coiffures,  with  blonde  barbe  and  long 
agxaffii  Of  white  terry  velvet  ribbon  striped  with  gold. 
This  agraffe,  placed  on  one  side,  is  terminated  at  each  end 
by  a  bow  of  ribbon  without  ends.  A  diadem  of  green 
leaves,  powdered  white,  and  long  bundles  of  white 
fudisias. 

A  coiffure  of  tea-roses,  with  loQg  leaves  variegated  in 
brown,  purine,  green  and  gold. 

A  Naiad  coiffure,  of  green  liympheas,  green  foliage 
lighted  by  a  bright  moonbeam,  spangled  heath,  watw- 
ieaves,  and  water-ribbon. 

ViaOOMnBBB  VE  RESnOEVIUB. 

DBBCRiFnoir  of  EswuvDras.— Fig.  1  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  garments  in  the  cloak  line.  Material,  a  double- 
fkoed  German  beaver,  (outside  brown  with  a  blue  tuff 
woven  in,  and  inside  Masarine  blue,)  with  a  <*  Marie  Stu- 
art*'Bood.  Bottom  edged  with  a  pointed  bias  fold  vdvet 
nine  inches  wide,  flnished  with  narrow  velvet  galloon,  and 
ornamented  with*  double  aoom  buttons.  The  Hood  li 
edged  with  velvet,  and  terminates  In  a  point,  completad 
with  a  bow,  made  of  black  velvet,  with  flowing  ends.  The 
foribatlon  of  the  hood  gives  the  cloak  a  light  and  simple 
appearance,  and  cannot  fell  to  make  it  one  of  the  leading 
attractions  for  early  Fkll  It  can  be  fumiabed  in  a  great 
variety  of  materiala  and  prices. 

Fig.  8.— Tills  is  drawn  firom  a  rich  maroon  velvet  man- 
tilla, elaborately  embroidered  with  clusters  of  grapes  and 
vine  foliage,  intermingled  with  flowers — with  a  novelty  In 
fringe  which  has  Just  been  produced.  It  consists  of  a 
rich  diamond  net-woik,  ornamented  with  a  fancy  satin 
daiqr  button  on  each  diamond,  with  a  heavy  crimped  tae- 
seL  The  beauty  of  this  garment  consists  of  the  peculiar 
shape  (of  the  seam)  on  the  shoulder  and  formation  of  the 
half-aleeve  in  front,  and  so  arranged  as  to  fit  the  fturm  in 
every  part  with  grace  and  elegance.  It  can  be  made  in  all 
aiaeaand  materials,  and  will  bea  great  favorite  with  those 
who  wish  a  chaste  and  genteel  mantiUa. 


Gin  up  all  Idea  of  Women  Folks.— A  ftimiy 
correspondent  of  the  PortlBnd  (Maine)  Trans- 
cript writeB  ae  follows : 

I  have  recently  gin  up  all  Idea  of  woman  folks  and  come 
back  to  perlitical  life.  I  am  more  at  home  in  this  Une 
than  in  hunlin'  the  folr  sects.  Aingills  In  petticuts  an> 
"Usa  me  quicks  "  is  pretty  to  look  at,  and  I  gin  fai,  bat 
darm  'em  they  are  as  slippery  as  eels,  and  when  you  flsh 
ftir  'em  and  get  a  bite,  you  somehow  or  other  find  yoar- 
self  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  Une,  they  have  cotched  yon  I 
An'  when  you've  stuffed  'em  with  peanuts,  candy,  and 
doggertypes,  they  wiU  throw  you  away  as  they  would  a 
cold  tater.  Leastwise  that's  been  my  experience.  Bot 
I've  done  with  'em  now.  The  Qaeen  of  Sheber,  the 
sleepin'  beauty,  Kleo-patry's  needle,  Pompev's  pniar.  an* 
Lot's  wife,  with  a  uteam-engine  to  help  'em,  eoaldii't 
tempt  me.    The  very  sight  of  a  bonnet  riles  me  all  ov^^ 
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4     DAY     AT    TIT^     AltUfHlY    Oi'     ^*  OW*t's     PAT>:^T 

Wk  Xmvc  iTvAiiioimfy  iir<?ount^  that  ti  mh- 
ftancc  bsiviag  some  of  tho  qtmlHipK  of  puTi]>ow* 
dor  w»i*  known  licforw  tlio  (.lirisMan  era  ^  but 
there  uppearfl  to  b(?  no  liiptfirical  0¥i(|(?iiCi>  that 
the  cuwiJOtttid  was  p-ifi-ct^xK  aud  its  ilrlues 
ptticUeally  ti.^Rt«*l^  utitil  alwiiit  tht.^  jtTir  1320— 
wh'^n  ont?  B*  rthivld  Bchwr^rlj;,  a  iuohIch  Uvlng  at 
Mrtyf^nci\  by  cliarico  diKcovt  r*  d  that  when  con- 
fined atitl  sot  on  Are.  g^iiupov^dor  bud  »n  SmmenfW 
CJCpanFivi^  force^  by  whleh  meaua  hf^avy  bodies 
could  1m?  pFOfK^Uetl  A  givim  ijbttitice  witb  ^^t 
rapldily*  Iq  |jrepiiriiig  the  subijttoDCi?  iii  a  mor* 
tar.  haruix  B4^ciden tally  dropped  into  it  a  f^park 
of  flre^  {&  hi«  npt.oiii?djinent  lit:  saw  the  pestle  By 
off  iat^i  thp  tdt.  Fvnm  this  Che  hint  was  laken^ 
And  i(?re  long  a  rude  tiri>-iirni  wni*  Snirwlnceil ; 
and,  tog**iher  witb  the  tocsuib  of  dcftendmg  bto 

pereooal  rightly  mao  was  Aunifihed 
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penetrate  the  crust  of  our  planet,  and  bring  to 
light  and  usefulness  the  great  mineral  treasures 
deposited  there  for  his  benefit  by  the  beneficent 
Providence  that  controls  our  destinies. 

History  has  failed  to  record  the  name  of  the 
original  inventor  of  fire-arms  ;  yet  the  evidence 
appears  conclusive  that  the  idea  was  first  con- 
ceived from  the  accidental  experiment  qf  the 
monk  Schwartz,  as  above  stated.  The  first  fire- 
arms were  probably  of  about  the  same  dcscriiv 
tion,  although  much  more  primitive  in  construc- 
tion, as  the  present  cannon,  some  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  used  by  Edward  III  of 
England,  in  his  first  campaign  against  the  Scots, 
in  1327.  At  the  battle  of  Creesy,  in  France, 
in  1346,  when  Edward  contended  against  the 
French,  the  fire-arms  employed  occasioned  much 
terror  and  surprise  to  the  enemy.  Other  ac- 
counts state  that  the  French  used  cannon  in 
1338,  and  gunpowder  at  the  siege  of  Algiers  in 
1342.  In  1378  the  English  are  said  to  have 
used  four  hundred  cannon  at  the  siege  of  St 
Malo  ;  but  these  might  have  been  hand-cannons 
or  culveriru,  which  were  undoubtedly  the  first 
form  of  hand-guns.  We  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  a  pictorial  illustration  of  this 
rude  instrument — theculverin  ;  it  was  originally 
copied  from  a  manuscript  dated  about  1468.  A 
soldier  is  applying  a  match  to  what  is  in  fact 
nothing  more  than  a  small  cannon  fixed  on  the 
end  of  a  stick.  It  was  certainly  a  most  ineffi- 
cient and  unserviceable  contrivance  ;  yet,  it  was 
a  commencement,  and  in  its  day  was,  no  doubt, 
deemed  of  great  advantage  to  the  possessor. 


THl  CnVBRIX. 


XUSqUKIXIB  OF  1HK  BIX1K«MH  CBSnUBT. 

Again  it  is  said  that  hand-guns,  or  small  arms, 
were  first  introduced   into  England  in  1471, 
when  Edward  IV,  landing  at  Ravenspur,  in 
Yorkshire,   brought    with    him,    among   other 
forces,  three  hundred  Flemmings,  armed  with 
hand-guns.    After  this  they  became  common. 
From  the  application  of  fire  by  the  hand-match, 
the  next  step  was  the  introduction  of  a  cock  to 
hold  the  match  and  a  trigger  to  work  it,  both  of 
which  were   suggested  by  the  cross-bow.    In 
practice,  these  gave  more  precision,  and  the 
hand  was  not  exposed.    The  improved  gun  was 
designated  a  matck-locky  or  cwqiubuSf  and  held  its 
sway  for  many  years.    The  next  advance  (about 
1517)  was  in  screwing  a  ^re^sto/M  inside  the  cock, 
when  a  furrowed  steel  wheel  was  fastened  to 
the  barrel ;  this  wheel  was  wound  up  with  a  key. 
In  firing,  the  cock  was  thrown  against  it,  and, 
by  the  rotations  of  the  wheel  against  a  steel, 
sparks  were  emitted  into  the  priming  and  the 
gun  dlischarged.    At  first  the  fire-stone  used  was 
not  of  a  silicious  nature,  like  that  employed  at 
a  later  date,  but  a  compact  pyrites  or  marcaaite ; 
hence  the  name  by  which  the  arm  waa  distin- 
guished.   This  apparatus,  however,  often  missed 
fire,  and  until  the  invention  of  the  fiint-lock  the 
soldier  was  most  always  provided  with  a  lighted 
match    when    on    the    battle-field.    From   the 
pyrites,  or  wheel-lock,  the  next  advance  waa  the 
flint4ockj  which  continued  from  the  time  of  Elis- 
abeth until  about  the  close  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century,  when  the  introduction  of 
the  pereuation-hck  rapidly  superceded  all  others. 

The  musquet,  or  musket,  is  a  Spanish  Inven- 
tion, and  waa  first  used  by  the  tyrannical  Duke 
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of  Alva,  in  the  year  1667,  when  he  exercised 
his  cruelty  in  the  NetherlandSi  in  order  to  over- 
awe and  keep  in  subjection  the  people  of  that 
country.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  long 
after,  the  Englieh  musqueteer  was  very  different 
ttom  one  of  the  present  day.  In  addition  to 
the  musquet  itself,  he  carried  a  flask  of  coarse 
powder  for  loading,  a  touch-box  of  fine  powder 
for  priming,  a  large  leather  bag  of  bullets  (the 
string  of  which  had  to  be  drawn  to  get  at  them), 
besides  an  iron  rest  and  a  lighted  match.  The 
arm  vras  so  large  and  clumsy  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  take  aun  without  the  rest  The  appe- 
lation  was  derived  from  the  French  moudiet,  or 
the  Latin  imuehdusy  which  signifies  a  male  spar- 
row-hawk. The  term  rifle  is  probably  from  the 
operation  itself.  It  is  asserted  that  fire-arms 
with  rifle  barrels  were  used  at  a  public  shooting- 
match  in  Leipsic,  as  early  as  1498. 

Pistols  were  first  used  by  the  Germans.  Bellay 
mentions  them  in  the  year  1544 ;  in  the  time 
of  Francis  I  and  under  Henry  II  the  German 
horsemen  dea  reUen  were  called  pistoliers.  The 
derivation  of  this  term  is  uncertain — Friech 
coi^ectures  that  It  may  have  arisen  from  pistiUo 
or  iHopo,  because  pistols  used  to  have  large  knobs 
on  the  handles.  Daniel,  and  others,  think  that 
the  name  comes  from  Pukiia,  in  Tuscany^  whert* 
they  were  first  manufactured.  He  says  he  saw 
an  old  pistol  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ramrod,  was  all  iron. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
many  ingenious  persons  directed  their  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  fire-arms,  with  a  view  to 
simplify  their  construction,  to  render  them  more 
effective,  and  to  combine  safety  with  celerity  in 
firing.  One  of  the  most  marked  advancements 
was  effected  by  Mr.  Henry  Nock,  and  patented 
by  him  in  England  in  1787.  Previous  to  this 
the  breeching  or  plug  of  a  gun  was  a  solid  lump 
of  iron,  screwed  Into  one  end  of  the  barrel,  the 
touch-hole  being  drilled  through  the  ride  of  the 
barrel  above  it  Long  before  the  introduction 
of  percussion  caps,  it  was  a  matter  of  complaint 
that  these  guns  were  very  fdow,  hung  fire,  and 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  powder  was 
blovm  out  uninflamcd.  By  Mr.  Nock's  method 
the  breech  was  chambered,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  cause  the  charge  to  Ignite  in  the  center.  This 
plan  was  found  to  be  safer ;  it  did  not  cause  the 
gun  to  leak  by  long  continued  use,  besides 
greatly  improving  the  strength  and  regularity 
of  the  shooting,  and,  in  a  measure,  p^venting 
the  gun  from  becoming  foul. 

Another  most  marked  improvement  was  tiie 
introduction  and  adaptation  of  fulminating  pow- 
der, for  igniting  the  charge  in  the  chamber  of 


the  breech ;  and  for  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forsyth 
obtained  a  patent,  in  Great  Britahi,  in  1807. 
The  perfection  of  a  proper  fulminating  powder 
was  long  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Fulmi- 
nating mercury  was  found  to  be  uncertam  in  its 
action  on  account  of  the  extreme  rapidity  of  its 
combustion,  passing  through  and  scattering  the 
gunpowder  without  igniting  it ;  flnallyi  by  mix- 
ing the  mercury  with  a  more  slowly  burning 
substance,  the  desired  result  was  obtidned.  Since 
the  introduction  of  fulminating  powder,  various 
individuals,  in  dlfierent  countries,  have  exercised 
much  skill  and  ingenuity  in  adapting  it  to  fire- 
arms and  simplifying  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment for  firing  by  percussion;  and  Its  use 
at  last  became  general. 

As  in  most  branches  of  useful  and  domestic 
economy,  but  more  particularly  in  our  own 
country,  the  aid  of  machinery  has  been  intro- 
duced most  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of 
fire-arms.  The  value  of  this  movement  is 
scarcely  less  appreciable  in  the  immense  saving 
of  labor  than  in  the  great  accuracy  and  uni- 
formity of  the  various  products.  Even  in  Gov- 
ernment muskets,  from  this  cause,  complete  arms 
can  be  readily  made  up  from  portions  of  the 
broken  ones  picked  up  after  an  action.  The  per- 
fection of  this  machinery,  and  the  acme  of  ex- 
csllence  in  fire-arms,  will  be  made  apparent  in 
the  following  description  of  the  establishment  of 
"^  Colt's  Patent  Fire-arms  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany," and  its  products. 

After  thus  briefly  tracing  the  history  and 
employment  of  fire-arms  in  general,  we  approach 
the  subject  of  our  text,  viz :  Repeating  Fure- 
arms — or  those  with  magazines  or  chambers  for 
several  continuous  discharges  without  reloading. 
From  various  evidences,  it  appears  that  many 
experiments  have  been  made  with  breech-load- 
ing guns  during  the  past  three  or  four  centuries ; 
but.  no  practical  results  having  been  arrived  at 
until  during  the  last  twenty  years,  probably  no 
permanent  record  was  made  of  the  dates,  peiv 
sons  or  products.  By  fiur  the  best  account  of 
this  q)ecie8  of  arms  tiiat  has  yet  come  under 
our  observation  is  that  contained  in  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  Colonel  Samuel  Colt,  and  read  by  him 
before  the  Institution  of  CivU  Engineers,  in 
London,  in  1851.  We  make  copious  extracts 
from  it 

The  earliest  specimen  that  Colonel  Colt  was 
enabled  to  discover  is  a  match-lock  now  in  the 
armory  of  the  Tower  of  London,  supposed  t« 
be  of  the  fifteenth  century.  (See  illustration.) 
It  has  a  revolving  breech  with  four  chambers, 
mounted  on  an  arbor  parallel  with  and  wcldeiL 
to  tlie  barrel ;  the  hinder  end  of  the  arbor  is^ 
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attached  to  tho  gun-stock  bj  a  traverse  pin  or 
nail ;  notches  are  made  in  the  flange  at  thQ  fore 
end  of  the  breech  to  receive  the  end  of  a  spring 
fixed  to  the  stock  and  extending  across  the 
breech,  for  the  purpose  of  locking  it  when  a 
chamber  is  brought  up  with  the  line  of  the  bar- 
rel. Each  chamber  is  provided  with  a  priming- 
pan  with  a  swing  cover,  which,  before  firing, 
requires  to  be  pushed  aside  by  the  finger  in  order 
to  present  the  priming  powder  to  the  lighted 
match.  A  repetition  of  the  fire  is  efiectcd  by 
throwing  back  the  match-holder  and  turning  the 
I>reech  by  hand  to  bring  up  another  loaded 
chamber.  The  antiquity  of  this  specimen  is 
evident  from  the  match-lock  contrivance  for 
igniting  the  charge  j  at  the  same  time  the  fit- 
tings and  mountings  indicate  an  early  Eastern 
origin.  Two  specimens,  very  similar  to  this, 
arc  in  the  collection  at  the  M'xsec  d'ArHllerie  at 
Paris.  These  have  each  eight  chambers  rotating 
by  hand,  and  the  priming  magazines  require  to 
tie  uncovered  by  the  finger.  In  all  their  arrange- 
ments they  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  fii*8t 
described. 

Another  match-lock  arm  was  found  by  Colo- 
nel Colt  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Forsyth  & 
Co.,  of  London,  who  obtained  it  about  thirty 
years  ago  from  the  late  Lord  William  Bentick, 
formerly  Governor  of  India,  whence  it  was 
brought  with  other  curious  weapons.  The  con- 
struction of  this  arm  closely  resembles  those 
juSt  described,  but  the  workmanship  is  superior, 
and  it  is  more  elaborately  ornamented.  The 
breech  has  five  chambers,  each  with  priming-pan 
tmd  swing  covers.  The  arbor  is  attached  to  the 
kirrcl,  which,  at  the  end  adjoining  the  breech,  is 
enlarged  to  correspond  with  the  diameter  of  the 


revolving  chamber,  to  which  it  forms  a  kind  of 
shield.  The  thinness  of  the  metal  of  the  bar- 
rels and  the  extreme  length  of  the  revolving 
chambers  in  all  these  specimens  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  bad  quality  of  the  gunpowder  used 
at  the  periods  of  their  constniction. 

The  next  specimen  described  is  a  decided  ad- 
vance on  the  preceding  guns.  This  arm,  (see  il- 
lustration,) which  was  also  found  in  the  armory 
of  the  Tower,  is  furnished  with  a  pyrites  wheel- 
lock,  and  one  priming-pan  common  to  all  the 
six  chambers  of  tho  revolving  breech  ;  the  pan 
is  fitted  with  a  sliding  cover,  and  is  so  arranged 
that  the  serrated  edge  of  the  vertical  wheel 
may  project  into  it,  among  the  loose  powder 
in  the  pan ;  to  this  wheel  a  rapid  motion  ^l» 
given  by  means  of  a  trigger-spring,  acting  upon 
a  link  lever  attached  to  the  arbor  of  the  wheel, 
the  teeth  of  which  striking  upon  the  pyrites, 
creat<5  the  sparks  that  ignite  the  priming  pow- 
der ;  the  fire  is  then  communicated  laterally  to  a 
train  of  powder,  about  2^  inches  long,  before  it 
reaches  the  charge  in  the  breech.  The  train  of 
powder  and  the  priming  in  the  pan  require  to  be 
renewed  each  time,  before  a  charge  in  an  ad- 
joining chaml^er  can  be  exploded.  In  tliis  in- 
stance, also,  the  breech  is  rotated  by  hand.  This 
gun  has  no  stock  in  front  of  the  breech ;  but, 
unlike  the  previous  specimens,  the  barrel  is  cut 
away  on  each  side,  so  as  to  allow  the  balls  to 
escape  in  case  of  premature  explosion.  A  pistol 
nearly  identical  in  construction  was  found,  and 
examined  by  Colonel  Colt,  in  the  collection  at 
the  Rotunda  at  Woolwich. 

He  also  saw  in  the  Hotel  Cluny,  at  Paris,  an 
arm  of  the  scvcntoonfh  century,  with  a  pyrUes- 
lock  and  eight  cham))ers,  very  similar  in  gen- 
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eral  construction  to  those  last  men- 
tioned, bat  differing  materially  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  toach-hole&  There 
IB  one  priming  tube  extending  fh)m 
the  pan  to  the  rear  of  the  revolving 
chambers,  with  eight  corresponding 
tubes  extending  from  the  rear  to  with- 
in a  short  dist^ce  of  the  front  end, 
where  an  orifice  is  pierced  into  each 
chamber  for  the  purpose  of  igniting 
the  charge  immediately  behind  the  bullet,  thus  | 
causing  the  charge  to  bum  backward  toward 
the  breech.  This  arrangement,  which  was  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  simul- 
.  taneous  explosion  of  the  charges,  has  produced 
a  construction  of  arm  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  modem  PrassiAn  needle-gun,  for 
which  the  great  feature  of  the  more  rapid  igni- 
tion of  the  whole  charge  of  powder  has  been 
claimed.  As  in  the  previous  specimens,  the 
priming  tube  and  the  pan  require  to  be  filled 
every  time  a  chamber  is  discharged. 

The  next  in  order  was  an  elaborately  finished 
Spanish  gun.  of  a  more  recent  date,  as  is  evident 
from  its  flint-lock.  (See  illustration.)  The 
breech  is  rotated  by  hand,  and  it  is  locked  in  a 
proper  position  for  firing  with  a  pin,  which 
enters  a  hole  in  the  rear  end  of  the  breech,  and 
which  has  to  be  drawn  back  prior  to  bringing  a 
fresh  chamber  in  a  line  with  the  barreL  The 
chief  peculiarity  of  this  gun  is  a  magazine  of 
priming  powder,  immediately  above  a  fixed 
priming  pan,  which  serves  for  the  four  chambers 
of  the  breech  ;  this  magazine  is  hinged  to  the 
pan,  and  is  fitted  with  a  sliding  bottom,  which, 
when  drawn  out,  is  intended  to  allow  a  certain 
amount  of  powder  to  fall  into  the  pan,  and 
when  pushed  back  cuts  off  the  supply.  The 
rear  surface  of  this  magazine  serves  also  as  a 
steel,  or  striking  surface  for  the  hammer,  and  it 
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is  ribbed  on  its  face  to  receive  the 
blow  of  the  descending  hammer.  The 
fore  end  of  the  breech  is  closed  in 
by  a  filling  piece  of  wood,  attached 
to  the  barrel,  and  the  hinder  end  is  inclosed  in  a 
cap,  as  in  the  last  example.  This  arm  is,  there- 
fore, like  the  others,  fatally  defective;  the  priming 
powder  in  the  magazine  would  inevitably  ex- 
plode J  the  priming  fire  would  be  conducted  to 
all  the  other  touch-holes,  and  the  lateral  fire,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  breech,  would  be  directed 
into  the  several  chambers,  and  explode  all  the 
charges  prematurely. 

In  the  armory  at  Warwick  Castle,  England, 
there  is  a  gun  which  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to 
insure  greater  safety  in  firing,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  greater  complexity  of  mechanism.  It 
has  a  flint-lock  and  a  breech  with  four  cham- 
bers, to  be  rotated  by  hand.  Each  chamber  is 
furnished  with  a  priming-pan  and  a  steel,  which 
latter  forms,  also,  the  cover ;  therefore,  the 
firing  of  one  charge  is  not  so  likely  to  ignite  the 
powder  in  the  other  chambers.  The  stock  in 
iront  of  the  breech  is  very  thin,  so  as  not  to 
cover  the  other  three  chambers  ;  thus,  if  a  pre- 
mature explosion  took  place,  no  material  injury 
could  occur  to  the  gun  itself.  The  chambers 
appear  to  have  been  fastened  by  a  spring  from 
the  end  of  the  barrel.  An  arm  very  similar  in 
constmction  to  the  last  was  found  in  the  Tower 
of  London — the  breech  composed  of  four  dis- 
tinct tubes  or  chambers  attached  together  by 
two  end  plates,  and  revolved  by  hand. 
Another  gun,  which,  Arom  its  constmction, 
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appeared  to  come  next  in  chronological  order, 
was  obtained  \sj  Colonel  Colt  from  Messrs.  For- 
syth &  Co.  It  bears  evidence  of  English  con- 
BtmctioQ,  as  on  the  lock  is  inscribed  "John 
Dafte,  London/'  in  characters  which  indicate 
that  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  century  old.  It 
may,  however,  be  a  copy  of  an  older  arm.  There 
is  evidently  an  attempt  in  this  gnn  to  produce  a 
more  compact  weapon,  for,  Instead  of  having  a 
prqjecting  pan  and  steel  for  each  chamber,  re- 
cesses are  made  in  the  periphery  of  the  breech 
to  form  pans,  and  one  steel  was  probably  pro- 
vided to  stand  over  the  breech  attached  to  the 
barrel.  The  breech,  containing  six  chambers,  is 
rotated  by  hand,  and  is  locked  when  in  the  po- 
sition for  firing,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
pyritea-lock  gun,  previously  described ;  priming 
powder  is  also  placed  in  a  pan  for  each  cham- 
ber, while  the  weapon  is  being  loaded.  This 
arm  bears  evidence  of  being  radically  de- 
fective ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  holder  of  the 
steel  being  fastened  over  one  of  the  chambers 
into  which  the  fire  would  be  deflected,  prema- 
ture explosion  necessarily  followed,  the  steel 
was  broken  off  and  the  gun  probably  rendered 
useless  by  the  first  discharge. 

In  the  collection  at  the  United  Service  Muse- 
um, London,  is  a  brass  model  pistol,  with  six 
chambers,  said  to  have  been  constructed  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  This  specimen  displays  more 
ingenuity,  and  greater  skill  in  its  design,  than 
any  of  the  early  weapons  hitherto  discovered  ; 
but  it  is  evidently  only  a  model  of  a  proposed 
constroction,  and  has  never  been  practically 
tested,  as^  if  it  had  been  used,  it  would  have 
blown  to  pieces  by  the  first  discharge.  In  its 
general  deaiga  it  greatly  resembles  the  arm  last 
referred  to — each  chamber  being  provided  with 
a  sinular  primln;^'  pan  and  sliding  plate  to  cover 
it,  and  attached  to  the  hammer  is  a  bar  for  push- 
ing beck  the  cover  and  exposing  the  powder  to 


the  fire  from  the  flint ;  a  steel  for  the  flint  to 
strike  on  is  jointed  to  the  barrel  in  the  same 
place  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
last  described  arm,  and  is  consequently  open 
to  the  same  objection;  the  arbor  on  which 
the  breech  turns,  is  screwed  into  the  barrel 
and  is  attached  to  the  stock  by  a  pin  pass- 
ing through  it  From  this  description,  it  will 
be  understood  that  the  model  under  considera- 
tion is  tolerably  free  from  the  defects  previously 
pointed  out ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  no 
means  of  regulating  the  contact  of  the  breech 
and  the  barrel,  so  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  lateral  fire,  it,  like  all  the  preceding  speci- 
mens, offers  no  security  against  the  simultaneous 
discharge  of  all  the  chambers. 

The  next  example  of  a  rotating-chambered- 
breech  gun,  spoken  of  by  Colonel  Colt,  is  a  Yan- 
kee article,  manufactured  and  patented  by  Eli- 
sha  H.  Collier,  of  Boston,  about  the  year  1818. 
He  expresses  his  surprise  that  this  gun  should 
exhibit  nearly  all  the  serious  defects  which  had 
doubtless  been  discovered,  and  had  been,  to 
some  extent,  remedied  by  the  earlier  makers. 
The  objectionable  parts  of  this  arm  are  the 
priming  magazine,  the  flue  which  would 
conduct  the  fire  round  to  the  different  touch- 
holes,  and  the  cap  in  front  which  would  dhrect 
the  lateral  fire  into  the  ac^oining  chambers. 
The  breech  is  made  to  bear  against  the  barrel 
by  means  of  a  coiled  spring,  wliich  would  prob- 
ably be  efficient  while  the  gun  was  clean,  and 
each  chamber  is  recessed  to  receive  the  abutting 
end  of  the  barrel  with  the  intention  of  effecting 
a  closer  junction.  This  bearing  up  of  the  cham- 
bered breech  agahist  the  barrel  is  maintained 
during  the  firing  by  a  bolt  which  is  thrust  fo> 
ward  by  a  cam  on  the  spindle  of  the  hammer, 
when  the  trigger  is  pulled^  and  would  be  eflbct- 
ive  for  a  few  discharges,  until  the  junction  be- 
tween the  cylinder  and  the  barrel,  or  the  arbor 
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oa  which  the  cylinder  turas,  became  foul.  The 
valve  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  priming 
magazine  is  self-acting  and  supplies  a  certain 
quantity  of  powder  to  the  pan,  when  the  maga- 
zine (which  forms  at  the  same  time  the  cover  of 
the  pan  and  the  steel  for  the  hanmier  to  strike 
upon)  is  brought  into  its  elevated  position.  In 
order  to  rotate  Ihe  breech  the  hammer  is  thrown 
back  to  half-cock ;  the  breech  is  then  drawn  out 
of  contact  with  the  barrel,  and  another  chamber 
may  be  turned  upon  it  by  hand  into  a  line  with 
it. 

Another  flint-lock,  chambered-breech  fire-arm, 
contrived  by  a  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Boston,  and 
patented,  by  Cornelius  Coolidge,  in  August. 
1819,  diflfers  from  the  arm  patented  by  E.  H. 
Collier  (in  whose  patents  Coolidge  was  intei^ 
ested)  in  having  fastened  to  the  chamber  and  to 
the  arbor  a  coiled  or  spiral  spring,  which,  being 
wound  up,  is  intended  to  constitute  a  power  for 
assisting  in  causing  the  cylinder  chambers  to 
rotate,  as  by  a  complicated  arrangement  in 
the  lock  and  escapement,  motion  is  effected 
by  the  action  of  the  lock  itself.  This  arm 
possesses  all  the  complication  and  the  impei^ 
fectious  of  the  worst  of  the  other  arms,  with 
the  same  liability  to  premature  explosion,  and 


these  defects  have  been  admitted,  inasmuch  as 
Collier  acknowledged  that  "in  manufacturing 
these  arms  he  improved  the  gun  as  he  went  on 
and  left  out  the  spring  because  he  thought  it  ^a» 
useless  " — "  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  all  supciv 
fluoQs  parts,  and  left  out  the  spring  because  he 
oonadered  the  gun  was  better  without  it  ;* '  thus 
leaving  the  chambered  breech  to  be  rotated  by 
hand. 

We  have  been  thus  elaborate  in  giving  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  various  specimens  of 
breech-rotating  fire-arms,  that  the  reader  might 
be  convinced  that,  notwithstanding  any  idea  to 
the  contrary,  there  never  was  a  practical  or 
efficient  instrument  of  that  deseriptioa  until  it 
was  produced  by  the  inventive  genius  and  sci- 
entific ability  of  Colonel  Samuel  Colt,  whose 
pame  will  long  be  remembered,  not  only  as  its 
inventor,  but  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  the  human  race. 

It  appears  that,  while  a  very  young  man,  Mr. 
Colt  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
fire-arms.  In  his  paper  before  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  previously  mentioned,  he  re- 
marks: "The  author,  living  in  a  country  of 
most  extensive  frontier,  still  inhabited  by  hordes 
of  aborigines,  and  knowing  the  insulated  poei- 
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lion  of  the  cntcrpriuDg  pioaeer  and  his  depend- 
ancCf  Bometimes  alone,  on  his  personal  ability 
to  protect  himself  and  family,  had  often  med- 
itated upon  the  inefficiency  of  the  ordinary 
donble-barreled  gnn  and  pistol,  both  involving 
a  lom  of  time  in  reloading,  which  was  too  fre- 
quently fatal  in  the  peculiar  character  of  In- 
dian border  warfare.  By  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, also,  it  was  considered  an  object  of 
great  importance  to  obtain  an  eifective  repeat- 
ing arm,  as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
mode  of  attack  by  the  mounted  Indians  was  to 
overwhelm  small  bodies  of  American  goldiei*8 
by  rushing  down  on  them  in  greatly  superior 
numbers,  after  having  drawn  their  fire,  and  then 
to  dispatch  them,  while  in  a  comparatively  de- 
fenseless state,  from  the  necessity  of  reloading 
their  arms.  After  much  reflection  and  repeated 
trials,  he  effected  an  arrangement  in  the  con- 
struction of  revolving  fire-arms,  without  having 
seen,  or  being  aware,  at  that  period,  (1829.)  of 
any  arm  more  eflfective  than  a  doul)le-barreled 
gun  having  ever  been  constructed,  and  it  was 
only  during  a  visit  to  Europe,  in  the  year  1835, 
that  he  dipcovered  he  was  not  the  first  person 
who  had  conceived  the  idea  of  repeating  fire- 
arras  with  a  rotating  chambered-breech." 

Undoubtedly  the  whole  idea  and  construction 
of  his  wonderfully  efficient  weapon  was  entirely 
original  with  Colonel  Colt,  and  most  likely  these 
are  among  the  prominent  reasons  of  the  great 
triumph  of  his  efforts.  Had  he  been  furnished 
with  the  results  of  those  who  preceded  him, 
probably  he  would  have  too  nearly  followed  in 
their  tracks,  and  thus  have  been  diverted  from 
the  goal  of  success.  This  hypothesis  has,  in  a 
raeasnre,  been  illustrated  in  some  of  the  minor 
acts  of  his  life ;  and  we  understand  that  the 
theory  now  practiced  by  him  is  to  depend  solely 


on  his  personal  resources.  If  he  wishes  to  ac- 
complish a  certain  object,  let  it  be  a  new  appli- 
cation of  machinery,  or  what  not,  he  desires  no 
rehersal  of  the  efforts  of  others ;  but,  in  his 
own  way,  and  by  his  own  personal  ingenuity  the 
result  is  produced. 

The  original  conception  of  Colonel  Colt,  in 
regard  to  fire-arms,  was  the  combination  of  u 
number  of  long  barrels  to  rotate  upon  a  spindle, 
by  the  act  of  cocking  the  lock,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  they  have  since  been  made  by  others, 
who  claim  to  have  originated  the  plan  ;  but,  as 
objections  arose  from  the  weight  and  bulk  of 
the  arm,  in  his  study  to  obviate  them,  the  idea 
of  a  single  barrel,  and  a  chambered  breech  sug- 
gested itself  to  him.  Although,  without  the 
pecuniary  means  of  then  practically  testing  his 
convictions,  he  made  a  small  wooden  model 
of  his  conception,  which  he  possesses  at  the 
present  day.  lie  then  assiduously,  pursued  his 
calling,  as  a  scientific  lecturer,  and  from  its  re- 
wards procured  the  aid  to  manufacture  speci- 
men arms,  which  in  their  pmctical  results  ex- 
ceeded even  his  own  most  sanguine  expectations ; 
and  in  1835  he  received  his  first  patent  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  illustration  entitled  "  Colt's  First,"  rei»- 
resents  the  pistol  that  was  first  offered  in  the 
market,  the  accompanying  sectional  diagram 
exhibiting  the  mechanical  combination  of  the 
arm  at  that  early  stage.  The  hammer  is  hung  at 
the  fulcrum  A ;  the  key-bolt,  or  ke^ch-lcver, 
which  holds  the  cylinder,  is  hung  at  the  fulcrum 
B  ;  the  lifter  to  move  the  ratchet,  has  a  working 
connection  with  the  hammer  on  the  left  side,  at 
E ;  the  arm  (D)  of  the  lifter  works  into  the  teeth 
of  the  ratchet,  on  the  left ;  E  reprownls  th'^ 
ratchet  when  connected  with  the  shackle  ,-  F  F 
is  the  middle  and  forward  part  of  the  shacldo, 
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on  which  the  ratchet  is  placed ; 
G  is  the  arbor  on  which  the 
cylinder  reyolves ;  the  end  (H) 
is  the  nut  that  holds  the  arbor 
in  its  place,  when  in  the  shield ; 
I  I  represents  the  forward  end 
of  the  arbor,  which  passes 
through  the  plate  and  the  pro- 
jection on  the  lower  part  of 
the  barrel,  the  latter  being  se- 
cnred  to  the  arbor  by  a  key  at 
J;  E  represents  the  fulcrum 
of  the  trigger ;  L  is  the  spring 
which  forces  the  connecting 
rod  against  the  end  of  the  hammer  ;  M  is 
the  spring  which  forces  the  key  that  holds  the 
cylinder ;  O  is  the  main-spring.  By  drawing 
back  the  hammer,  the  pin  (P)  oi>erate8  npon  the 
after  end  of  the  key-bolt,  or  catch-lever,  that 
locks  the  cylinder  and  raises  it,  consequently  the 
other  end  (R)  is  drawn  from  the  cylinder,  and  the 
arm  (D)  of  the  lifter,  begins  to  act  on  a  tooth  (S) 
on  the  left  side  of  the  ratchet,  which,  being  con- 
nected with  the  cylinder  by  means  of  the 
shackle,  turns  until  the  next  chamber  is  brought 
opposite  the  barrel  When  the  pin  (P)  is  relieved 
from  the  key,  by  passing  over  its  upper  end  (T), 
the  pin  allows  the  end  (R)  of  the  key  to  be  forced 
by  means  of  the  spring  (M)  into  the  succeeding 
ward  of  the  cylin4er  ;  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
action  of  the  lower  end  of  the  hammer  (U)  npon 
the  connecting  rod  (V),  a  forward  horizontal  mo- 
tion of  the  rod  is  produced,  when  the  end  (W)  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  upper  projection  of 
the  trigger,  and  forces  it  down  to  a  proper  posi- 
tion for  the  finger,  when  the  claw  (X)  of  the 
trigger  hooks  into  the  connecting  rod  which 
holds  the  hammer,  when  drawn  back,  or  set,  by 
means  of  the  end  (V)  entering  the  lower  catch 
(Y)  on  the  hammer.  On  pulling  the  trigger  to 
discharge  the  pistol,  the  connecting-rod  is  drawn 
from  the  catch  of  Ithe  hammer,  when  the  main- 
spring forces  the  hammer  forward,  the  upper 
end  striking  the  percussion  cap  ;  during  which 
operation  the  lifter,  by  means  of  its  lateral  mo- 
tion to  the  left,  falls  below  a  succeeding  tooth 
on  the  rat«het — when,  by  the  latteral  motion  of 
the  after  end  (Q)  of  the  key  which  holds  the  cyl- 
inder, the  pin  (P)  of  the  hammer  is  permitted 
again  to  fall  below  it  By  repetitions  of  the  same 
motion  of  the  hammer  the  same  effect  is  produced 
until  each  succeeding  chamber  is  brought  around, 
and  is  discharged.  With  some  variations,  the  prin- 
ciple was  at  this  time  also  applied  to  rifles  and 
muskets.  As  early  as  1836,  Col.  Colt  constructed 
a  rifle  to  rotate  and  fire  by  the  continued  ac- 
tion of  the  lever,  or  by  the  use  of  the  trigger. 
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After  coming  more  generrally  into  use,  ex- 
perience demonstrated  some  practical  disad- 
vantages in  these  arms;  they  consisted  of  a 
large  number  of  pieces,  and  assembled  in  a  com- 
plicated manner ;  they  would  occamonally  ex- 
plode prematurely  from  the  escape  of  fire  at  the 
mouth  of  the  chamber.  As  Colonel  Colt  had 
experimented  altogether  on  skeleton  arms,  the 
latter  fault  could  not  become  obvious  until  they 
were  inclosed.  He  now  continued  his  effbrts 
with  ceaseless  and  untiring  energy,  until  all 
these  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  soon  was 
enabled  to  introduce  his  improved  model — the 
efficacy,  simplicity,  and  safety  of  which  at  onoe 
founded  his  reputation. 

In  the  improved  model,  the  lock-frame,  previ- 
ously in  several  pieces,  is  now  wrought  all  in 
one.  The  working  of  the  lock,  although  of  the 
same  principle,  is  simplified,  and  the  number  of 
pieces  reduced ;  the  pins  to  rest  the  hammer  on 
the  end  of  the  rotating  cylinder  were  also 
added,  thus  entirely  preventing  premature  ex- 
plosion ;  the  hand-trap  was  improved  and  the 
guard  added.  On  the  adoption  of  the  oval  ball, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  set  them  true  by 
hand  ;  this  led  to  the  invention  of  the  lever  and 
rammer,  which  has  proved  of  great  advantage. 
In  loading  this  arm  the  hammer  is  drawn  back 
to  the  half  notch,  which  movement  permits  a 
free  rotation  of  the  cylinder,  when  each  cham- 
Ix^r  may  be  loaded  with  gunpowder ;  the  load 
for  the  navy  pistol  is  three-fourths  of  one  dram ; 
the  balls,  without  wadding  or  patch,  are  put, 
one  at  a  time,  upon  the  mouths  of  the  chamber, 
turned  under  the  ranmier  and  forced  down  with 
the  lever  below  the  mouth  of  the  chamber,  which 
hermetrically  seals  it,  and  prevents  all  possi- 
bility of  dampening  the  powder,  even  if  exposed 
to  water.  When  all  arc  loaded,  and  caps  put 
on  the  nipples,  by  drawing  back  the  hammer  to 
the  full  catch,  the  arm  is  in  condition  for  a  dis- 
charge by  simply  pulling  the  trigger,  A  repe- 
tition of  the  same  movements  produces  the  like 
results,  viz :  six  shots  without  reloading. 

After  procuring  his  first  patent,  Colonel 
Colt's  want  of  pecuniary  aid  placed  him  in 
the  situation  of  most  successful  inventors,  and 
his  only  course  was  to  engage  the  attention  of 
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capitalisto  to  fonn  a  company  to  make  and  in- 
troduce his  arms  to  the  public  His  indomita- 
ble energy  and  well-known  business  persever- 
ance soon  accompliehed  this,  and  the  Patent 
Arms  Company  was  established  in  1836,  at 
Paterson,  New  Jersey.  It  continued  in  exist- 
ence until*  1842,  when  they  were  forced  to  sus- 
pend (^rations,  after  expending  a  capital  of 
over  $300,000,  without  any  beneficial  results, 
except  those  gained  in  the  further  simplifying 
the  mechanism  of  the  arms  and  perfecting  the 
machinery  required  for  their  manufacture. 

About  the  year  1837  the  Florida  War  broke 
out,  when  the  Seminole  Indians,  retreating  into 
the  "  everglades,"  defied  the  power  of  the  United 
States  troops,  and  a  comparative  handful  of 
nvages  resisted  successfully  for  a  long  time  all 
the  forces  sent  against  them.  The  Indians  were 
as  expert  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  as  their  white 
invaders,  who  could  make  little  or  no  impres- 
sion* upon  them.  In  this  strait  the  Government 
applied  to  Colonel  Colt,  who  went  to  the  seat  of 
war  with  a  supply  of  his  repeating  arms.  These 
were  found  so  effective  that  more  were  at  once 
ordered,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  hardy  mounted 
Rangers,  commanded  by  General  Harney,  who 
by  their  aid  became  the  terror  of  the  red  men, 
the  war  was  soon  brought  to  a  close ;  for  when 
the  Indians  saw  their  foes  fire  six  times  without 
lowering  their  weapons  to  load  they  knew  their 
former  tactics  were  useless  .and  surrendered. 
This  success,  however,  though  very  glorious  for 
the  Grovemment,  was  exactly  the  reverse  for 
Colonel  Colt,  for  by  exterminating  the  Indians 
and  bringing  the  war  rapidly  to  an  end,  the 
market  for  the  arms  was  for  a  long  time  de- 
stroyed. Yet,  if  without  pecuniary  remunera- 
tion. Colonel  Colt  could  exult  in  the  full  meas- 
ure of  mental  reward.    The  vast  advantages  of 


his  invention,  after  being  fully  tested  on  the 
field  of  battle,  had  been  universally  acknowl- 
edged, and  his  name  and  the  virtues  of  his  re- 
peating arms  were  becoming  more  thoroughly 
disseminated  throughout  the  land. 

From  the  failure  of  the  Paterson  company 
until  1847  none  of  these  arms  were  made,  and  i& 
the  mean  time  the  demand  from  Texas,  where 
they  had  been  adopted  in  both  army  and  navy, 
and  used  with  the  most  marked  success,  had 
completely  drained  the  market  The  fact  has 
been  admitted  by  the  celebrated  Colonel  Jack 
Hays  himself,  that  the  grand  prestige  of  his  re- 
nowned Rangers  was  principally  owing  to  their 
"  six  shooters,"  which  rendered  them  the  terror 
of  all  who  opposed  them.  In  the  above  year, 
when  the  Mexican  campaign  commenced  under 
the  command  of  Greneral  Taylor,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  utility  of  these  weapons  in  Florida, 
he  sent  Captain  Walker,  of  the  Texan  Rangers, 
to  procure  from  Colonel  Colt  a  supply  of  re- 
volvers. Not  one  could  1x5  found ;  but  the  gal- 
lant Coldnel  soon  prepared  for  the  emergency, 
and  this  case  presents  another  striking  instance 
of  the  extraordinary  energy  and  the  firm  deter- 
mination of  purpose  so  prominent  in  his  charac- 
ter. He  was  looked  upon  as  a  mined  man,  but 
he  thought  otherwise  ]  he  felt  and  knew  that  his 
eventual  triumph  depended  upon  himself,  and 
here  was  the  opportunity  to  retrieve  the  embar- 
rassments he  had  been  drawn  into  by  the  acts 
of  the  corporation.  He  at  once  contracted  to 
furnish  Government  one  thousand  arms  for 
$24,000.  As  a  temporary  arrangement,  he  hired 
an  armory  at  Whitneyville,  Connecticut,  where 
he  completed  his  first  contract,  and  shortly 
afterward  established  the  nucleus  of  ku  own 
manufactory  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  One 
order  rapidly  followed  another,  and  the  busi- 
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nesB  increased  eo  fast  that  almost  coostant  ad- 
ditions of  room,  machinery  and  workmen  were 
required.  From  that  day  to  the  present  his 
business  has  been  a  constant  success;  which  has 
resulted  in  the  completion  of  the  most  perfect 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms 
that  exists  on  this  or  any  other  continent. 

By  the  vast  public  benefits,  cohfcrred  through 
his  great  inventions,  together  with  the  skill, 
talent  and  extraordinary  business  ability  di&- 
played  by  him  in  their  introduction  and  general 
adoption,  Colonel  Colt  succeeded  in  overcoming 
all  the  ohstacles  and  intricacies  that  obstruct  the 
path  between  genius  and  opulence  ;  yet,  when 
all  else  was  accomplished,  his  case  was  not  an 
exception  to  those  of  nearly  all  of  the  origina- 
tors of  comfort  and  security  to  mankind.  Watt. 
Fulton,  and  others,  whose  names  history  has  re- 
corded on  the  scroll  of  fame,  were  subject  to 
like  vexations  and  embarrassments.  We,  of 
coarse,  allude  to  the  exertions  of  those  human 
harpies  who,  being  destitute  of  the  ability  or 
morality  to  obtain  an  honest  sustenance,  resort 
to  the  animal  cunning,  by  which  they  filch  not 
only  means  but  reputation  ft*om  the  more  fa- 
vored and  noble  of  our  race.  Although  they 
availed  themselves  of  almost  unheard-of  devices 
to  accomplish  their  vile  purposes.  Colonel  Colt 
made  short  work  of  the  tnckstcrs.  After  an 
elaborate  trial,  in  which  tome  of  the  legal  celeb- 
rities of  the  day  were  engaged  on  both  sides,  his 
claims  were  vindicated  in  every  particular,  and 
the  encroachers,  thanking  their  stars  to  be  permit- 
ted to  escape  so.  readily  abandoned  the  trespass. 


The  demand  for  these  arms  having  become 
permanent,  and  the  premises  in  which  they 
were  constructed  being  insuifflcient  for  the 
purposes  required,  in  1852  it  was  deter- 
mined to  select  a  site  and  erect  an  estab- 
lishment that  would  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  supply  and  consumption  for  years  to  come. 
The  grand  scheme,  so  brilliantly  planned  and  so 
successfully  carried  out  in  this  exigency,  is  an- 
other towering  evidence  of  the  vast  conceptions 
of  their  author,  and  his  extraordinary  executive 
abilities  in  perfecting  tiiem. 

Within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  City  of 
Hartford,  immediately  below  the  Little  or  Mill 
River,  is  a  section  of  land,  containing  about  250 
acres,  which,  owing  to  its  formerly  being  sub- 
merged at  the  periodical  freshets  of  the  Con- 
necticut River,  was  available  at  certain  seasons 
only,  and  then  but  for  grazing.  Colonel  Colt 
selected  and  purchased  this  spot  as  his  field  of 
operations.  His  first  move  was  to  erect  an  em- 
bankment, or  dyke,  by  whidi  the  waters  of  ib^ 
Connecticut  were  entirely  and  permanently  eit- 
eluded ;  thus  reclaiming  the  land  for  building 
purposes  or  tillage,  as  might  be  desired.  This 
embankment  is  about  two  miles  long,  avei'aging 
over  one  hundred  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and 
over  forty  feet  in  width  at  the  top,  and  from 
ton  to  tA^enty  feet  in  hight  It  is  built  in  the 
most  substantial  manner,  the  sides  being  covered 
with  osier,  both  for  protection  send  ornament. 
From  the  smoothness  of  the  road,  and  the  boau- 
tifol  scenery  in  the  vicinity,  the  dyke  has  be- 
come the  fashionable  drive  of  the  citiaens. 
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That  the  operatioDfl  might  be  on  the  most  ex- 
tended Boale,  and  also  tiiat  the  proprietor  might 
have  the  undivided  exertions  of  his  principal 
asBistantB  in  the  mannfaotare,  an  association 
waa  now  fonned  under  a  special  law  fh>m  the 
State,  styled  '<  Colt's  Patent  Fire-arms  Mann- 
factoring  Company."  The  stocldiolders  in  this 
cmnpany  are  few,  Colonel  Colt  being  largely 
the  principal,  and  the  others  the  heads  of  the 
▼arions  departments  of  the  bosiness.  The  capi- 
tal is  $1,250,000 ;  the  whole  of  which  is  in- 
yested  in  the  bnildings,  tools,  machinery,  raw 
materials,  etc 

The  new  armory — a  viat  to  which  snggested 
the  preparation  of  this  article—ifl  located  about  |t 
one  hundred  yards  south  of  the  mouth  of  Little 
River,  immediately  inside  of  the  dyke,  and 
fh>nting  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  It  was  finished  and  operations  com- 
menced in  it  in  tiie  Fall  of  1855.  As  will  be 
observed  fay  the  diagram,  the  ground  plan  of  the 
principal  bnildings  form  the  letter  H.  It  is  a 
massive  structure  of  brown  sand-stone,  of  the 
variety  usually  designated  ''Portland  firee- 
sloiie."  The  front  parallel  is  500  feet  long,  60 
wide,  and  three  stories  high ;  at  the  center,  for 
aboat  sixty  feet  of  the  front,  there  is  a  projec- 
tion of  eighteen  feet  wide,  surmounted  by  a 
pediment  This  forms  ample  space  for  hall  and 
stairways  to  give  access  to  the  several  storiea 
On  top  is  the  cupalo,  with  a  canopy  of  blue, 
emblasoned  with  gilt  stars,  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  gilt  ball,  on  which  stands 
a  cx>LT,  rampant  The  rear  parallel  is  500 
feet  long  by  40  wide;  the  center  building  Is 
150  feet  long  by  60  wide,  and  three  stories 
high.  At  each  end,  between  the  extremities  of 
the  parallels,  are  two  small  two-story  dwellings, 
both  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  watchmen ; 
fh>m  these  erections  to  the  main  buildings  are 
heavy  walls,  with  massive  gates ;  thus  the  space 
inclosed  by  the  stonewalls  is  just  500  by  250  feet 
square.  Nearly  adjoining  on  the  north,  and 
connected  to  the  main  bull^g  by  a  light  lattice- 
work bridge,  is  a  brick  building,  three  stories 
high,  60  by  75  feet  squfu*e,  and  surmounted  by 
a  turret  and  clock.  This  is  occupied  by  the 
officers,  and  as  a  wareroom. 

The  motive  power  is  located  about  in  the 
center  of  the  main  building.  It  consists  of  a 
beam  engine — cylmder,  36  inches  in  diameter,  7 
feet  sbx>ke,  fly-wheel  30  feet  in  diameter,  weigh- 
ing 7  tuns.  Tbia  engine,  which  is  rated  at  250 
horse-power,  is  supplied  with  the  well-known 
^  Sickel's  Cut-off,"  which  the  superintend- 
mk%  and  engineer  speak  of  as  the  most  useful 
and    important   addition  to  the  steam-engine 
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since  the  days  of  Watt  The  steam  is  ftimished 
from  two  cylindrical  boilers,  each  22  feet  long 
aud  7  feet  in  diameter.  The  power  is  carried  to 
the  attic  by  a  belt  working  on  the  fly-wheel ;  this 
belt  is  118  feet  long  by  22  inches  wide,  and 
travels  at  the  rate  of  2,500  feet  per  minute. 

Fully  appreciating  the  great  interest  mani- 
fested by  our  readers  in  descriptions  of  this 
Idnd,  we  will  now  proceed  to  conduct  them 
through  the  interior  of  this  immense  industrial 
pile,  and  on  the  way  we  will  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain, as  understandingly  as  possible,  the  vari- 
ous processes  of  the  manufacture,  from  the  raw 
metal  an^  wood,  to  the  complete  and  effective 
arms  familiarly  known  as  Colt's  Revolvers. 

Leaving  the  office  we  cross  the  bridge,  pass 
down  through  the  machine  diop,  engine  room, 
etc.,  to  the  rear  parallel,  an  apartment  40  by  50 
feet  square,  the  center  of  which  is  appropri- 
ated as  the  store-room  for  iron  and  steeL  Large 
quantities  of  these  materials,  in  bars  and  rods, 
are  stored  here  in  charge  of  a  responsible  party, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  fill  the  orders  from  the  con- 
tractors, and  render  an  accufate  statement  of 
such  deliveries  to  the  main  storekeeper's  depart- 
ment This  latter  system  is  universal  through- 
out the  establie^mient — thus  the  materials  of  all 
kinds  can  be  readily  accounted  for,  no  matter 
what  their  state  of  transpodtion. 

At  tliis  point  it  is  well  to  inform  the  reader 
that  almost  the  entire  manual  labor  of  the  estab- 
lishment is  performed  by  contract  The  con- 
tractors are  furnished  room,  power,  tools,  ma- 
teria^ heat,  light,  in  fact  all  but  muscle  and 
brains;  themselves,  however,  and  their  subor- 
dinates are  all  sulject  to  the  immediate  govern- 
ment, as  prescribed  by  the  code  of  rules,  laid 
down  by  the  Company.  The  contractors  num- 
ber some  scores— some  particular  manipulators 
requiring  only  their  individual  exertions,  while 
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others  employ  from  one  to  forty  asslBtants. 
Many  of  them  arc  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  and  some  have  rendered  themselves  pe- 
cuniarily comfortable  by  their  exertions. 

We  now  pass  into  the  forge  shop,  an  apart- 
ment 40  by  200  feet  square,  comprising  the 
whole  of  one  arm  of  the  parallel!  Along  each 
side  range  stacks  of  double-covered  forges — the 
blasts  for  which,  entering  and  discharging 
through  flues  in  the  walls,  carry  off  the  smoke 
and  gases.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  our  life, 
we  were  in  a  blacksmith  shop  in  full  opera- 
tion, yet  free  from  smoke  and  cinders,  and 
with  a  pure  atmosphere.  Several  kinds  of  ham- 
mers are  used— those  most  in  use,  however,  bc-< 
ing  "  drops  "  of  a  novel  construction  and  pecu- 
liar to  the  establishment ;  they  are  raised  on  the 
endless  screw  principle,  and  tripped  by  a  trigger 
at  the  will  of  the  operator.  All  the  parts  of  the 
fire-arm  composed  of  iron  or  steel  are  forged  in 
Bwedges,  in  which,  although  they  may  have  ever 
80  many  preliminary  operations,  the  shape  is 
finally  completed  at  a  single  blow.  That  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  work  on 
a  single  rifle  or  pistol,  we  have  determined  to 
state  the  number  of  separate  operations  of  each 
portion,  and  in  each  department.  We  adopt  the 
navy  or  belt  pistol,  the  weight  of  which  is  thir- 
ty-eight ounces,  as  the  example.  In  forging,  the 
number  of  separate  heats  are  enumerated :  lock- 
frame,  2  ;  barrel,  3 ;  lever,  2 ;  rammef ,  1 ;  ham- 
mer, 2 ;  hand,  2  ;  trigger,  2 ;  bolt,  2  ;  main 
spring,  2  ;  key,  2  ;  nipples,  two  each,  12  ;  thus 
we  find  that  no  leas  than  thirt^wo  separate  and 


distinct  operations,  some  of  which  contain  in 
themselves  several  sub-divisions,  are  required  in 
the  forging  for  a  single  pistoL 

After  forging,  each  piece  is  inspected,  and,  if 
passed,  is  removed  to  the  annealing  ovens, 
which  are  situated  in  the  foundry^— this  latter 
occupying  the  opposite  arm  of  the  rear  paraU 
lei,  its  dimensions  also  being  40  by  200  feeL 
The  arrangements  here  for  both  brass  and  iron 
castings  are  on  a  liberal  scale ;  the  former  is 
mostly  for  mountings,  bullet-molds,  etc. — the 
latter  for  machinery.  After  being  annealed,  the 
forgings  are  immersed  in  a  chemical  prepara- 
tion, to  cleanse  them  by  removing  the  scales  and 
dirt ;  they  are  now  ready  for  milling,  shap- 
ing, etc. 

We  now  follow  them  to  the  armoiy  proper, 
which,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  second  story  of 
the  front  paralleL  This  is  probably  not  only 
the  most  spacious,  but  the  best  arranged  and  fit- 
ted workshop  extant.  We  fully  understand  this 
to  be  a  broad  and  sweeping  assertion,  yet  we 
have  an  abundance  of  competent  authority  to 
back  the  opinion.  On  first  entering  this  im- 
mense room,  fh>m  the  oflBoe,  the  lotU  eruentbU  is 
really  grand  and  imposing,  and  the  b^older  is 
readily  impressed  with  an  exalted  opinion  of  the 
vast  mechanical  resources  of  the  corporation. 
The  room  is  500  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide,  and 
16  feet  high.  It  is  Ughted,  on  aU  sides,  by  112 
windows  that  reach  nearly  fh)m  fioor  to  ceiling ; 
it  is  warmed  by  steam  from  the  boilers — the 
pipes  being  under  tiie  benches,  running  com- 
pletely around  the  ddes  and  ends ;  there  are 
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also  perfect  arraDgementB  for 
yentilatioD,  and  Bufficient  gas- 
bumen      to     illuroiDate    the 
whole    for    night-work.    Ron- 
i^g  throagh  the  center  is  a 
TOW  of  cast-iron  colamns,  Bixty 
In   numher,    to   which   is  at- 
tached the  shafting — wliich  here 
is  arranged  as  a   continuoas 
pnlley — for  driving  the   ma- 
chines, as  close  together  as  pos- 
rible,  only  allowing  snfficieit 
space  to  get  aronnd  and  woik 
them.   The  whole  of  this  im- 
mense floor  space  is  covered 
with  machine  tools.    Each  por- 
tion of  the  fire-arm  has  its  pai- 
ticular  section.    As  we  enter 
the  door  the    first  group  of 
machines  appears  to  be  exclus- 
ively employed  in  chambering 
cylinders ;  the  next  is  turning 
and    shaping    them;   here   another  is  boring 
barrels;    another    group  is  milling  the  lock- 
frames  ;  still    another   is  drilling  them ;    be- 
yond   are    a    score  of   machines  boring   and 
screw-cutting   the   nipples,  and  next  them*  a 
number  of  others  are  making  screws ;  here  are 
the  rifling  machines,  and  there  the  machines  for 
boring  rifle-barrels  ;  now  we  come  to  the  jigging 
machines  that  mortice  out  the  lock-fhunes ;  and 
thus  it  goes  on  all  over  this  great  hive  of  phys- 
ical and  mental  exertion. 

This  machinery,  though  at  first  sight  like  that 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  silk, 
apparently  intricate,  is  in  reality  mostly  com- 
posed of  simple  and  well-known  elements,  inge- 
niously and  specially  applied  to  cfiect  the  me- 
chanical actions  required ;  no  better  evidence 
of  its  perfection  can  be  adducai  than  the  fact 
that  the  various  parts  of  the  arms  produced  are 
so  perfectly  identical  that,  in  assembling  a  pis- 
tol, the  several  pieces,  taken  promiscuously 
from  the  heaps,  unite  almost  without  manual  la- 
bor. The  limited  space  of  this  paper  prevents  a 
detailed  description  of  the  various  machines, 
nearly  400  of  which  are  in  use  in  the  several 
departments;  however,  it  would  be  well  for 
some  other  establishments  that  we  have  in  our 
time  visited  if  a  portion  of  the  mechanical  ad- 
vantages which  they  insure  were  more  univers- 
ally adopted  for  all  general  purposes — that  of 
running  by  adhesive  contact,  instead  of  bands, 
more  especially.  Most  engineers,  undoubtedly 
unaware  of  its  virtues,  would  seem  to  have  neg- 
lected this  natural  principle  of  mechanism.  In  the 
stocking  department,  a  circular  saw,  30  inches 
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in  diameter,  receives  its  only  propeUing  power 
from  the  surface  contact  of  the  pullies. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  all  the  operations 
performed  by  the  machines ;  a  few  will  render 
the  whole  understandable.  Taking  the  lock- 
fhime,  for  instance :  they  commence  by  fixing 
the  center,  and  drilling  and  tapping  the  base  for 
receiving  the  arbor  or  breech-pin,  which  has  been 
previously  prepared — the  helical  groove  cut  in  it, 
and  the  lower  end  screwed— once  grasped  is  firmly 
fixed  into  its  position,  furnishing  a  definite  point 
from  which  all  the  operations  are  performed, 
and  to  which  all  the  parts  bear  relation.  The 
facing  and  hollowing  of  the  recoil  shield  and 
frame,  the  cutting  and  sinking  the  central  re- 
cesses, the  cutting  out  all  the  grooves  and  ori- 
fices, planing  the  several  flat  surfaces  and  shap- 
ing the  curved  parts  prepare  the  frames  for 
being  introduced  between  hard  steel  clamps, 
through  which  all  the  holes  are  drilled,  bored 
and  tapped  for  the  various  screws ;  so  that,  after 
passing  through  thirty-three  distinct  operations, 
and  the  little  hand  finishing  required  in  remov- 
ing the  burr  from  the  edges,  the  lock-frame  is 
ready  for  the  inspector.  The  rotating,  cham- 
bered cylinder  is  turned  out  of  cast-steel  bars, 
manufactured  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Tho 
machines,  after  getting  them  the  desired  length, 
drill  center  holes,  square  up  ends,  turn  for 
ratchet,  turn  exterior,  smooth  and  polish,  en- 
grave, bore  chambers,  drill  partitions,  tap  for 
nipples,  cut  pins  for  hammer-rest  and  ratchet,  and 
screw  in  nipples.  In  all  there  are  thirty-six  sepa- 
rate operations  before  the  cylinder  is  ready  to  fol- 
low the  lock-frame  to  the  inspector.    In  the  same 
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manner  the  barrel,  forged  solidly  from  a  bar  of 
cast  etcel,  is  bored  and  completed  to  caliber,  and 
is  then  sabmitted  to  the  various  operations  of 
planing,  grooving  the  lower  projection  beneath 
the  barrel,  with  which  the  base  pin  is  ultimately 
connected,  tapped,  and  then  rifled.  The  barrel 
goes  through  forty-five  separate  operations  on 
the  machines.  The  other  parts  are  subject  to 
about  the  following  number :  lever,  27  ;  ram- 
mer, 19  ;  hammer,  28 ;  hand,  20 ;  trigger,  21  ] 
bolt,  21;  key,  18;  lear  spring,  12;  fourteen 
screws,  soven  each,  98 ;  six  cones,  eight  each, 
48  ;  guard,  18  ;  handle-strap,  5  ;  stock,  5.  Thus 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
labor  is  completed  in  this  department  Even  all 
the  various  parts  of  the  lock  are  made  by  ma- 
chinery, each  having  its  relative  initial  point  to 
work  from,  and  on  the  correctness  of  which  the 
perfection  depends. 

As  soon  as  completed  the  different  parts  are 
carried  to  the  story  above,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  machinery  and  the  columns 
through  the  center,  is  an  exact  counterpart  of 
the  room  below.  It  is  designated  the  Inspecting 
and  Assembling  Department.  Here  the  dififerent 
parts  are  most  minutely  inspected ;  this  em- 
braces a  series  of  operations  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate amount  to  considerable ;  the  tools  to  inspect 
a  cylinder,  for  example,  are  fifteen  in  number, 
each  of  which  must  gauge  to  a  hair ;  the  great- 
est nicety  is  observed,  and  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  get  a  slighted  piece  of  work  beyond 
this  point  On  finishing  his  examination,  the  in- 
spector punches  his  initial  letter  on  the  piece  in- 


spected, thus  pledging  his  reputation  on  its 
quality. 

The  mountings,  consisting  of  the  handle-stn^ 
and  guard,  which  are  composed  of  gun-metal, 
are  cast  and  afterward  worked  up  in  the  ma- 
chines in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  metal 
work.  The  woodwork  of  the  stock  is  also  shaped 
by  machinery. 

Each  part  having  been  thus  far  completed 
in  itself,  now  comes  the  first  uniting  or  attemlh 
linffj  as  the  workmen  term  it  Let  us  get  our 
navy  pistol  in  shape ;  to  do  so  we  will  want  a 
cylinder  barrel,  lock-firamc,  hammer,  trigger, 
bolt,  key,  mfun-spring,  hand,  sear-spring,  lever, 
rammer,  guard,  back-strap,  stock,  and  a  number 
of  peculiar  screws.  These  are  readily  united 
by  the  assembler,  and  our  pistol  assume 
its  material  shape.  It  is  now  numbered;  to 
make  it  special,  we  will  designate  our  number 
as  138,565  ;  the  imprint  of  the  establishment, 
"  Address  Colonel  Sam.  Colt,  Hartford,  Conn," 
is  also  stamped  on  at  this  time.  It  is  now  care- 
fully taken  apart,  all  the  pieces  being  stamped 
the  particular  number  of  the  arm ;  and  thus  our 
barrel,  cylinder,  etc.,  each  with  a  quantity  of 
his  fellows,  are  taken  away  for  their  final  finish- 
ing. 

Most  of  thq  metal  work  is  carried  to  the  dry 
polishing  shop — a  room  60  feet  square,  located 
in  the  third  story  of  the  center  building.  Here 
it  is  polished  on  emery  and  other  wheels,  about 
half  a  yard  in  diameter,  the  operatives  sitting 
at  their  work  as  observed  in  the  illustration. 
After  inspection,  the  barrels  and  cylinders  are 
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handed  over  for  the  blueing 
process — an  operation  that 
requiree  nicety  and  practical 
experience.  The  ovens  for 
this,  as  well  as  for  the  case- 
hardening — to  which  process 
all  the  iron  work  is  sabmittcd 
—a*  well  as  the  forges  for 
tempering  the  springs,  etc., 
arc  located  in  the  forge  shop. 
From  the  polishers,  the 
mountings  go  to  the  electro- 
platers — ^who  occupy  a  room 
25  by  40,  in  the  basement  of 
the  office  building,  where  they 
arc  plated  with  silver,  and 
afterward  burnished.  The 
wood  work  returns  to  the 
stock-maker's  shop— a  room 
60  by  80,  in  the  third  story  of  the  center  build- 
ing. This  is  supplied  with  power  saws,  planes, 
morticing  and  shaping  machines,  for  wood  work, 
and,  as  throughout  the  whole  establishment, 
every  means  is  adopted  for  labor-saving.  The 
stock  then  comes  back  for  varnishing  and  the 
final  finishing. 

On  their  final  completion,  all  the  parts  are 
delivered  to  the  general  store-keeper^s  depart- 
ment, a  room  60  feet  wide  by  190  feet  long,  sit- 
uated in  the  second  story  of  the  central  building, 
and  extending  over  the  rear  parallel.  All  the 
hand-tools  and  materials  (except  the  more  bulky 
kinds)  are  distributed  to  the  workmen  from  this 
place ;  several  clerks  are  required  to  parcel  the 
goods  out  and  keep  the  accounts ;  in  fact,  it  is 
a  ttort^  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term,  and 
rather  on  the  wholesale  principle  at  that  On 
the  reception  of  finished,  full  sets  of  the  parts 
of  the  pistols,  they  are  once  more  carried  up  to 
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the  assembling  room ;  but  this  time  to  another 
corps  of  artisans.  Guided  by  the  numbers,  they 
are  once  more  assembled ;  and  now,  although 
each  portion  has  associated  with  scores  of  its 
fellows,  and  gone  through  many  distinct  operor 
tions  in  distant  parts  of  the  establishment,  our 
particular  pistol,  number  138,565,  is  re-assembled 
as  first  united,  and  the  finished  arm  is  laid  on 
a  rack,  ready  for  the  prover ;  of  course  many 
others  accompany  it  to  the  department  of  this 
official,  which  is  located  in  the  third  story  of  the 
rear  building.  Here  each  chamber  is  loaded 
with  the  largest  charge  possible,  and  practically 
tested  by  firing ;  after  which,  they  are  wip?d 
out  by  the  prover  and  returned  to  the  inspec- 
tion department.  The  inspectors  again  take 
them  apart,  thoroughly  clean  and  oil  them, 
when  they  are  for  the  last  time  put  together  and 
placed  in  a  rack  for  the  final  inspection.  This 
is  done  by  Mr.  William  Tuller,  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  in  the  constant  employment  of  Colonel 
Colt  since  the  manufacture  commenced  in  Hart- 
ford. The  parts  having  been  so  thoroughly  ex- 
amined and  tested.  It  would  seem  that  this  last 
inspection  was  scarcely  necessary  ;  but,  after  a 
short  ol)servation,  we  saw  several  laid  aside. 
Taking  up  one  with  a  small  mark  on  the  barrel. 
•'  Why  do  you  reject  this?"  we  inquired.  "  Pass 
that  to-day,  and  probably  much  larger  blem- 
ishes would  appear  to-morrow,"  replied  Mr.  T. 
The  order  from  the  Principal  is  perfection  ;  and 
a  small  scratch  in  the  bluing  or  varnish  is  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  arm  passing.  The  fin- 
ished arm  is  now  returned  to  the  store  room  ; 
from  whence,  after  being  papered,  they  are  sent 
to  the  wareroom — situated  in  the  basement  of 
the  office  building ;  from  this  they  are  sent  to 
nearly  every  portion  of  the  habitable  globe.   "^ 
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muMt  DOW  bid  adieu  to  number  138,565  ;  in  im- 
agination, we  have  followed  it  througli  about 
460  separate  processes  of  manufacture,  which, 
in  the  usual  course  pursued,  would  have  occu- 
pied from  three  to  four  weeks  of  time  ;  yet,  we 
trust  this  portion  of  our  labof  has  not  been  in 
vain,  but  that,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Chapin's  graphic 
di'awings,  the  attentive  reader  has  a  fair  concep- 
tion of  the  viodus  operandi  pursued  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  Coitus  Patent  Revolving  Navy 
Pistol 

Besides  the  great  degree  of  uniformity  and  pre- 
cision aiTived  at  by  the  adaptation  of  machinery 
in  this  manufacture,  which  exactness  could  be 
compassed  in  no  other  manner,  it  is  stated  that  a 
number  sufficient  to  supply  the  present  demand 
could  not  be  produced  by  manual  labor  alone. 
During  the  time  of  our  visit  we  were  informed 
that  scarcely  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  wea- 
pons were  at  that  moment  in  the  various  stages  of 
progress,  yet  the  whole  number  of  employees  was 
a  little  leas  than  sLx  hundred,  who,  by  the  aid  of 
mechanical  contrivances,  turn  out  an  average  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  finished  arms  per  diem. 

In  round  numbers  it  might  be  stated  that  sup- 
posing the  cost  of  an  arm  to  be  100 ;  of  this  the 
wages  of  those  who  extended  to  and  passed  the 


pieces  through  the  machines  was  10  per  cent, 
and  those  of  the  best  class  workmen  engaged  in 
assembling  or  putting  together,  finishing  and  or- 
namenting the  weapons  was  aLso  10  per  cent, 
thus  leaving  80  per  cent  for  the  duty  done  by 
the  machinery. 

The  repeating  principle  has  also  been  success- 
fully applied  by  Colonel  Colt  to  rifles  and  car- 
bines, several  varieties  of  which  are  constantly 
in  the  course  of  completion  in  the  armory. 
Lately  the  demand  for  the  sporting  rifle  has  in- 
creased wonderfully,  which  increase  will,  no 
doubi,  be  much  augmented  as  their  superiority 
is  more  generally,  practically  demonstrated  by 
our  hardy  backwoodsmen ;  and  the  day  is  not 
distant  when  regiments  of  riflemen  will  be 
equipped  with  Colt's  revolvers. 

Within  the  last  year,  still  another  style  of 
pistol  has  been  introduced.  It  is  called  **  Colt's 
New  Model,^'  and  by  some  it  is  preferred  to 
either  of  the  others ;  undoubtedly  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fancy  with  the  party  using  the  arm,  as  in 
some  cases  individuals  yet  prefer  Colt's  first  te 
any  arm  that  was  ever  manufactured.  As  an 
example,  G.  W.  Kendall,  Esq.,  well  known  as 
the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  is  the 
possessor  of  No.  42,  the  most  ancient  of  Colt's 
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pistols,  which  he  anhesitatingiy  proDoonces  the 
acme  of  excellence  for  the  parposes  designed. 
In  our  opinion  we  never  saw  a  weapon  of  any 
land  that  equaled  the  new  model ;  of  course  the 
principle  of  rotating  the  cylinder,  loading — in 
short,  all  the  important  points  are  identical  in 
each ;  but  in  appearance,  we  think  the  last  has 
a  decided  advantage.  The  arms  are  of  several 
sizes,  and  weigh  as  follows : 

Pounds, 

Tbe  military  rifle,  barrel  36  inches,  fitted 
with  improved  bayonet 11 

Sporting  rifle,  barrel  from  18  to  30  in- 
ches, average 0 

The  annj  or  hokter  piatol 4 

The  navy  or  belt  {Mstol 2 

The  pocket  pbtol,  barrel  6  inchen 1 

Tbe  pocket  pistol,  barrel  5  Inches 1 

The  pocket  pistol,  barrel  4  inches 1  8 

These  are  kinds  that  are  constantly  in  the 
course  of  construction ;  of  course,  many  other 
varieties  are  made  by  special  order. 

With  the  exception  of  the  steam  engine  and 
boilers,  a  majority  of  the  machinery  was  not 
only  invented,  but  constructed  on  the  premises. 
When  this  department  was  commenced,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Company  to  manufacture 
solely  for  their  own  use.    Some  months  once, 
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applications  were  made  by  several  foreign  Gror 
ernments  to  be  supplied  with  machines  and  the 
right  to  operate  them.  After  mature  deliberar 
tion,  it  was  concluded  to  supply  orders,  and  on 
the  day  of  our  visit  we  saw  a  complete  set  of 
machinery  for  manufacturing  fire-arms,  that  will 
shortly  be  shipped  to  a  distant  land.  The  Com- 
pany have  now  determined  to  incorporate  this 
manufacture  as  a  branch  of  their  regular  busi- 
ness. 

The  machine  shop  is  the  lower  floor  of  the 
front  parallel ;  its  dimensions  are  60  by  500 
feet ;  it  is  supplied  with  power  and  hand  tools 
of  every  desired  kind,  all  of  the  most  approved 
construction.  Sixty  hands  are  employed  here. 
As  in  the  armory  above,  iron  columns  are 
ranged  through  the  center,  to  which  is  attached 
the  continuous  pulley-shafting;  these  columns 
are  hollow,  are  pierced  in  the  sides  and  con- 
nected with  flues,  thus  serving  as  ventilators. 
From  present  indications,  this  department  will, 
ere  long,  require  to  be  greatly  enlarged. 

The  fourth  floor,  or  attic,  is  another  of  these 
spacious  rooms ;  it  is  well  lighted  from  a  row 
of  sky-lights  in  the  roof,  and  can  readily  be 
converted  into  an  excellent  work-shop ;  at 
present  it  ia  only  occupied  as  a  store-room  for 
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materials  ]  there  are  eome  other  parts  of  the 
buildings  that  are  not  fully  occupied ;  in  fact, 
should  the  whole  capacity  of  the  establishment 
be  brought  into  use,  there  is  ample  room,  power, 
etc,  to  produce  one  thousand  arms  per  diem. 

Bullet-molds,  powder-flasks,  and  the  accou- 
trements to  accompany  the  arms,  are  all  manu- 
factured on  the  premises — the  greater  portion 
of  the  labor,  as  in  the  arms,  being  performed  by 
machinery.  • 

Among  the  late  inventions  of  Colonel  Colt  is 
one  that  has  already  proved  of  vast  practical 
advantage  in  operating  small  arms  of  every  de- 
scription. We  allude  to  his  Patent  Lubricator, 
by  the  u^  of  which  a  gun  or  pistol  can  be  dis- 
charged almost  ad  Ubilum  without  fouling  the 
barrel.  In  a  communication  to  the  principal  of 
his  bureau,  Mi^or  Bell,  of  the  United  States 
Ordinance  Department,  says :  "It  is  a  hollow  iron 
cylinder  at  the  end  of  the  ranu'od  of  the  diam- 
eter of  the  bore,  of  various  lengths  according 
to  the  aim,  being  four  and  a  half  inches  long 
for  the  Yager  rifle,  on  which  it  was  tried ;  the 
capacity  of  the  hollow,  filled  with  common  whale 
oil,  was  about  suflScient  for  fifty  rounds ;  conical 
at  the  end,  so  as  to  receive  the  head  of  the  Minie 
ball,  in  ramming  vertically  down,  which  admits 
of  the  upward  pressure  of  the  ball  upon  a  small 
valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  cone  of  the  lubrica- 
tor, which  pressure  opening  the  valve,  by  com- 
pressing the  valve  spring,  admits  one  or  two 
drops  of  oil  through  the  valve  upon  the  top  of 
the  ball,  and  spreading  down  the  sides  there- 
of, affects  the  lubrication  or  cleansing  of  the 
bore  in  the  passage  of  the  ball  through  it  at 
each  fire.  By  means  of  a  screw  at  the  top  of 
the  valve,  the  quantity  of  oil  admitted  on  the 
ball  may  be  increased  or  decreased  at  pleasure. 
The  structure  of  the  thing  is  altogether  solid 
and  strong,  and  cannot  easily  get  out  of  order. 


It  was  tried  by  firing  forty  rounds,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  from  the  Yager  rifle,  Minie  ball,  musket 
powder,  fifty  grains  charge,  in  comparison  with 
nuother  Yager,  with  Minie  ball  smeared  with  wax 
and  tallow  as  in  our  cartridges,  same  charge 
and  kind  of  powder,  and  fired  by  the  same 
man.  The  result  was  that  the  lubricator  per- 
formed sensibly  the  best  of  the  two."  These 
lubricators  are  attached  in  several  ways,  and 
are  appended  to  most  of  the  larger  arms  manu- 
factured in  the  armory. 

Another  of  the  numerous  inventions  of  Colonel 
Colt  is  the  Metallic  Foil  Cartridge,  a  contrivance 
that  always  insures  "  dry  powder"  to  the  pos- 
sessor. Tin  foil,  cut  in  the  required  shape,  is 
formed  in  an  inverted  cone,  which  is  charged 
with  gunpowder ;  the  ball  is  oval,  with  a  flat 
end  ;  a  circle  is  pierced  near  the  edge,  on  this 
flat  end,  to  receive  the  edge  of  the  foil ;  on  the 
cone  and  ball  being  brought  together,  the  joint 
is  closed  by  pressure  ;  they  are  then 'inclosed  in 
paper  wrappers,  so  aiTanged  that  this  covering 
can  be  instantly  removed  when  the  cartridge  is 
about  to  be  used.  The  whole  operation  is  com- 
pleted so  perfectly  that  the  cartridge  is  entirely 
impervious  to  water,  as  by  experiment  they 
have  repeatedly  been  fired  after  having  been 
immersed  for  hours.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  bore  of  the  nipple  in  Colt's  fire- 
arms, the  fire  from  the  percussion  caps  readily 
penetrlites  the  foil,  without  pricking. 

They  are  manufactured  in  a  building  erected 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  situated  about  half  a 
mile  south  of  the  armory.  No  fire  is  allowed  in 
any  part  of  the  works,  heat  being  furnished  by 
steam  generated  in  an  out-building.  Nearly  the 
whole  labor  here  is  performed  by  females,  about 
thirty  of  whom  were  at  work  during  our  visit — 
the  foreman,  engineer  and  charger  making  the 
complement  of  employees. 

Parties  who  once  get  a  trial 
of  these  cartridges,  will  ecaroely 
fail  of  possessing  a  supply  there- 
after. Major  William  H.  Bdl, 
of  the  United  States  Ordinance 
Department,  says  :  ^  I  beg  leave 
respectfully  to  call  your  atten- 
tion generally  to  the  superior 
advantages  of  Colonel  Colt's 
Metallic  Foil  Cartridges,  for 
small  arms,  over  our  present 
awkward  and  very  inconvenient 
cartridges." 

The  principal  oflScers  of  the 
company  consist  of  Colonel  Colt 
as  President ;  R  K.  Root,  Esq., 

Superintendent, 

Jigitized  by  ^ 
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Sargeant,  Esq.,  Treasurer  and  Socret^i^ 
ry ;  besides  these,  there  L-^  a  chiff  i<> 
each  department — Mr.  Homce  Lord  In - 
ing  master  workman  in  the  armory. 
Colonel  Colt  has  been  part[£jiilarly  fur 
tunatein  the  selection  of  hin  iiniimliiLii 
associates;  thej  are  all  mi  n  uf  njnik 
lir.  Root,  to  whom  we  uro  md^.'Mid 
for  a  few  hours  of  valuable  iiistruclioit, 
Is  one  of  the  most  accomplishcii.  pmi,- 
tical  and  scientific  mechanics  of  thn 
day  ;  although  only  in  the  prime  of  liJ'e. 
he  has  established  a  mo?t  rnvialiU!  jw- 
sition,  and  his  opinions  on  mooted  que^ 
tions  of  mechanism  are  eagerly  fH>iiglit 
after,  even  by  the  principals  of  Hime  of 
our  mast  extensive  city  eptablifihmcntp. 
Colonel  Colt  informed  us  tbaL  piiice 
their  first  connection  all  his  tii'Wk  had 
been  most  ably  seconded  und  [nil  in 
practical  operation  by  llr.  Rtwt,  In 
fact,  the  whole  manufacture  uF  every  de 
scription  is  under  his  immediate 
dhrection. 

Although  so  much  care  and 
attention  have  been  exert  iscd 
in  perfecting  the  armory.  \t» 
accessories  and  products,  yet  tbf? 
general  welfare  of  the  employ  i;eH 
has  not  been  neglected ;  niost 
extensive  arrangements  for  ih^. it- 
comfort  and  convenience  are  In 
the  course. of  rapid  compilation. 
And  wc  may  here  re- 
mark that  they  are  de- 
serving of  such  especial 
favor ;  as  a  body  they 
are  mostly  young  men, 
many  of  them  having 
commenced  their  busi- 
ngs life  in  the  estab- 
lishment It  was,  in  a 
measure,  necessary  to  ed- 
ucate men  expressly  for  the  purpose,  as  the  ma- 
nipolation  required  is  not  exclusively  that  of  the 
gunsmith,  or  of  the  machinist,  but  a  combination 
of  both  of  these  callings.  Taken  as  a  whole,  we 
found  them  decidedly  a  reading  and  thinking 
community,  and  we  venture  the  assertion,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  a  counterpart  of 
mental  capacity  in  the  same  number  of  me- 
chanics employed  in  a  manufactory.  That  they 
are  well  compensated  for  their  services  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  of  the  pay-roll  amounting 
to  from  $1,000  to  $1,200  per  day. 

The  grounds  around  the  armory  have  been 
laid  oat  in  squares  of  500  feet  each  by  streets 
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60  feet  wide  ;  upon  these  squares  arc  being 
erected  commodious  three-story  dwellings.  Suffi- 
cient for  about  eighty  families  have  already 
been  finished,  and  ore  occupied  by  the  em- 
ployees ;  the  operations  will  be  continued  until 
all  who  desire  arc  accommodated.  These  houses 
have  all  the  conveniences  of  city  life.  Gas- 
works, of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  as  large  a 
population  as  can  occupy  the  area,  have  already 
been  erected  and  put  in  operation.  Attached  to 
the  engine  in  the  main  building  is  a  ''cam 
pump,"  which  raises  the  water  from  the  Con- 
necticut to  a  reservoir  on  the  hill  beyond,  from 
which  it  is  distributed,  by  pipes,  to  the  armory, 
dwellings,  etc.  This  cam  pump  was  invented 
by  Mr.  Root,  and  it  is  claimed  to  perform  its 
duties  even  superior  to  the  Cornish  pump,  as 
the  stream  flows  continuous  and  steady.  The 
plan  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  past  in  the 
Hartford  City  Water  Works,  and  gives  univer- 
sal satisfacticn.  One  of  the  l)uildings  is  a  beau- 
tiful stnicture  known  as  Charter  Oak  Hall — so 
named  from  its  being  located  on  the  same  ave- 
nue as  the  venerable  and  time-honored  tree, 
which  for  centuries  braved  the  storm,  and  from 
a  singular  incident  became  celebrated  in  our 
colonial  history.  This  hall  is  employed  by  the 
operatives  for  lectures,  debates,  concerts,  balls, 
etc.  The  festive  occasions  are  enlivened  with 
music  from  a  band  organized  from  their  midst — 
the  instruments,  which  are  most  excellent,  hav- 
ing been  furnished  through  the  liberality  of 
Colonel  Colt  A  public  park,  fountains,  etc., 
are  in  the  plans,  all  of  which  are  being  succeso- 
fully  executed. 

On  the  hill  overlooking  the  whole  is  the  pala- 
tial residence  of  the  proprietor.  It  is  really  a 
superb  edifice,  the  main  building  being  fifty  by 
one  hundred  feet ;  it  is  in  the  Italian  villa  style— 
the  ground  and  out  buildings  being  on  the  scale 
which  would  naturally  be  expected  of  a  man  of 
his  extended  views  and  liberal  taste. 

In  regard  to  the  efficiency,  durability,  and 
superiority  in  all  features  of  the  weapons 
manufactured  by  Colonel  Colt,  we  have  volu- 
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minous  evidence  in  testimonials  fVom  the  most 
distinguished  military  and  naval  officers,  states- 
men, savans,  members  of  the  press,  and  others, 
not  only  in  our  own  conntry,  but  throughout 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Space  will  only  per- 
mit the  mention  of  a  few,  taken  promiscuouFly 
from  thousands ;  M^or  General  Taylor,  Gen- 
eral Twiggs,  Major  General  John  A.  Quitman, 
Brigadier  General  Shields,  Brigadier  General 
Pierce ;  Ck)lonel  Crogan,  Inspector  General ; 
Colonel  Harney,  Colonel  Jefferson  Davis,  Mtgor 
McCulloch,  Captain  Samuel  H.  Walker,  Captain 
B.  S.  Roberts,  Lieutenant  B.  F.  McDonald,  G.  W. 
Kendall,  Colonel  W.  T.  Haskell,  Colonel  W.  H. 
Russell,  Major  J.  T.  Gaines,  Colonel  Stanton, 
Colouel  Abert,  Colonel  Kearney  ;  in  fact,  nearly 
every  officer  of  the  Army,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  those  in  the  Navy,  testify  that  they 
Arc  the  best  weapon  ever  used.  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral W.  S.  Harney  says  "  he  has  had  more  than 
ten  years'  experience  in  the  use  of  Colt's  repeat- 
ing fire-arms,  and  no  arm,  in  his  judgment, 
€ver  yet  constructed,  can  equal  them  ;  they  are, 
with  fair  usage,  as  little  liable  to  get  out  of 
order  a^  any  other  arm,  and  they  are  at  least 
three  times  as  effective.^' 

Colonel  Jack  Hayes,  commanding  the  Texas 
Rangers  in  Mexico,  writes : 

'*I  liave  had  a  good  opportunity  of  t«8tinf  the  utility 
of  Colt's  pistols  during  tho  late  Mexican  War,  and  I  feel 
no  hesitation  in  eaying  they  are  superior  (in  ray  opinion) 
to  any  other  now  known  for  cavalry.  The  danger  of  ac- 
cidental explosion  has  been  obviated  by  the  late  improve- 
ment. They  go  off  clear.  The  cylinders  revolve  with 
great  rapidity  ;  and  the  distance  they  carry  a  ball,  (I 
mean  the  conical  ball,)  is,  indeed,  surprising.  Soldiers 
should  be  practiced  in  the  use  of  them.  They  soon  be- 
come ea^y  to  the  hand  ;  the  aim  which  you  wish  to  draw 
can  be  easily  caught ',  and,  when  placed  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  understand  tlie  proper  use  of  them,  they  are 
unquestionably  the  most  formidable  weapon  ever  used  in 


battle.  I  therefore  concur  folly 
in  the  opinion  that  they  can  be 
used  with  the  same  advantage 
by  the  rqpilar  as  volunteer 
forces.'* 

Brigadier    Gen.   Shields 
says  : 

"Colt's   improved   revolving 
,    pistol,  In  my  opinion,  ia  a  most 
'    excellent  and  effective  weapon 
in  tho  present  cavalry  service  in 
Mexico.    It  possesses  an  advan- 
tage  at  least  three  to  one  over 
the  common  pistol.     I  And  it, 
also,  free  from  that  complexity 
I    which  it  was  feared  would  ren- 
I    der  it  less  serviceable  in  actual 
service  and  in  a   campaign.     I 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  a  de- 
cided preference  in  cavalry  ser- 
vice in  Mexico  over  all  other 
species  of  fire-arms,  and  recom- 
mend itn  general  use  in  that  service." 
Brigadier  General  Joseph  Lane  says : 
"  I  think  I  <:an  say  as  much  for  and  about  this  formi- 
dable weapon  as  any  one  now  living,  except  Colonel  Jack 
Hayes,  of  Texas  (poor  Walker  is  no  more).    I  have  seen 
them  tested  in  several  severe  and  bloody  confliets,  when 
a  few  men,  armed  with  Colt's  revolver,  were  equal  to  five, 
and  in  several  instances  to  ten  times  their  numbers.    Xo 
weapon  is  equal  to  it.    In  dose  quarters,  one  man  is 
always  equal  to  three  or  more.    I  know  the  use  of  it  well, 
and  would  recommend  that  all  mounted  forces  be  armed 
with  them." 

In  his  evidence  before  the  United  States  Cu^ 
cuit  Court  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Colonel  Charles  A. 
May  testified  : 

'•  It  was  either  in  the  latter  part  of  1837  or  the  begin- 
ning of  1838  that  Mr.  Colt  first  took  his  arms  to  Florida. 
General  Haraey,  by  order  of  General  Jessup,  ordered  fifty 
repeating  rifles,  and  armed  the  cavalry  forthwith.  These 
arms  were  used  with  a  great  deal  of  effect  by  General 
Harney  during  the  Seminole  War  Since  then  I  have 
had  them  almost  constantly  ;  and  at  tho  commencement 
of  the  Mexican  War  was  fortunate  in  procuring  some  of 
them  by  General  Taylor's  order.  I  armed  one  of  my 
squadrons  with  them,  and  found  them  very  useful.  When 
I  went  last  to  Mexico  I  armed  all  my  force  with  them. 
They  were  used  with  great  effect.  They  poesesi  very 
many  advantages  over  the  ordinary  arms.  They  have 
great  precision,  and  are  shot  with  great  facility,  accuracy 
and  force  ;  they  are  much  more  efiScient  than  the  ordi- 
nary arms.  They  can  be  used  very  readily  while  on  horse- 
back, while  at  full  speed,  with  great  accuracy  I  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  shooting  a  ball  through  a  buffalo 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Texan  Rangem  in  the  Mexican 
War  were  armed  with  these  pistols  by  the  Government, 
but  almost  every  one  had  them.  They  were  very  much 
dreaded  by  the  Mexicans.  The  Texans  used  them  with 
groat  precision.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
consider  that  ten  men  with  Colt's  pistols  in  their  belts, 
who  understand  their  use,  can  go  anywhere ;  can  keep 
off  any  force.  I  should  not  hesitate,  with  ten  men  armed 
with  these  pi«tol«,  to  go  anywhere  across  the  Plains.*' 

The  New  Quarterly  Review,  for  July,  1852. 
contains  the  following  apposite  remarks:    fg 

'^  We  must  now  advert  to  the  '  repeating  principle,'  as 
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^applied  to  fire-arms  in  general,  but  more  especially  ai  to 
pistols  and  carbines.  It  is  to  our  transatlantic  friend  that 
we  are^debted  for  the  perfection  of  these  veapons — for 
though,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  various  attempts 
were  made  to  produce  a  series  of  successive  discharges 
firom  one  arm,  without  the  necessity  of  reloading,  it  is  to 
Golonel  Colt's  perseverance,  energy  and  mechanical  skill 
that  the  merit  is  due  of  having  successfully  vanquished 
all  the  difficultie*  that  presented  themselves  in  their  con- 
struction." 
The  British  Army  Register  says: 

''  As  E^gltHhraen,  we  frankly  and  fairly  admit  it — Colonel 
Colt  has  the  claim  of  precedence  and  the  patent  of  supe- 
riority, and  we  scorn  to  deny  one  or  the  other." 

In  brief,  any  person  of  common  sense,  after 
examining  Colt's  arms  in  comparison  with  any 
other,  is  forced  to  admit  their  infinite  superi- 
ority. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Isaac  W.  Stuart, 
cx-member  of  Congress  from  the  Hartford  Dis- 
trict, for  the  following  brief  biographical  sketch 
of  Colonel  Colt 

Colonel  Samuel  Colt  was  born  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  on  the  19th  day  of  July,  1814. 
His  father,  a  man  of  high  intelligence,  energy 
and  industry,  was  bred  a  merchant ;  but,  soon 
abandoning  this  occupation,  engaged  largely  in 
the  fabrication  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  finally 
of  »lk,  of  which  last  article  he  established  the 
first  manufactory  in  New  England.  His  mother, 
a  lady  of  superior  ability,  was  the  daughtar  of 
Major  John  Caldwell,  of  Hartford — a  man  of 
g^reat  sagacity  and  perseverance,  and  who,  for  a 
long  period,  was  extensively  engaged  in  com- 
merce and  navigation,  and  was  distinguished  as 
one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  State. 

The  parental  traits,  especially  those  of  ac- 
tivity and  energy,  were   early   developed  in 


Samuel,  the  son.  At  school  he  acquired  the  ru- 
diments of  a  good  English  education,  but  pre- 
ferring active  life  to  sedentary  occupation  over 
the  hour-books,  he  was  transferred  at  ten  years 
of  age  to  the  factory  of  his  father— where,  with 
occasional  intervals  spent  again  at  school,  and 
at  times  upon  a  farm,  he  continued  until  he  was 
finally  sent  to  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  for  the 
more  thorough  improvement  of  his  education. 
During  this  period  he  increased  his  knowledge 
of  the  world,  more,  it  would  seem,  by  observa- 
tion than  through  books,  and  developed  great 
alertness  of  mind,  sagacity  and  though tfulness. 

At  Amherst  his  curiosity  was  deeply  aroused 
to  see  distant  lands ;  and  upon  his  own  sheer  im- 
pulse, therefore,  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
parents  or  friends,  he  ran  away  to  Boston,  em- 
Imrked  on  board  the  ship  Corlo,  Captain  Spald- 
ing, as  a  boy  before  the  mast,  and  set  sail  for 
Calcutta.  Despite  of  all  the  hardships  of  the 
voyage,  and  rough  treatment  from  a  Captain 
whom,  in  after  years,  he  remembered  only  to 
overpower  with  kindness,  and  repay  with  the 
profitable  command  of  a  vessel,  the  youthful 
exile  returned  buoyant  and  determined  in  spir- 
its as  ever — wayward  somewhat,  but  not  vicious 
in  his  habits— and  as  much  disposed  as  ever  be- 
fore again  to  see  the  world,  and  to  make  his  own 
way  in  it 

A  short  apprenticeship  again  in  the  manufac- 
tory of  his  father — in  the  department,  particu- 
larly, of  dyeing  and  bleeching — and  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  a  scientific  man 
and  a  highly  practical  chemist — ^made  him  fa- 
miliarly acquainted  with  the  leading  principles 
of  chemistry,  for  which  he  manifested  great 
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fondness,  and  indoctrinated  liim  into  many  of 
its  most  useful,  entertaining  and  brilliant  experi- 
ments. 

Hie  knowled^,  and  brief  experience  in  this 
direction,  he  turned  to  Instant  account;  and,  as 
a  public  lecturer  on  chemistry,  he  traveled  the 
United  States  and  her  Majesty's  dominions  in 
Canada — from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  and  from  the 
St  Lawrence  to  the  Mexican  Gulf — for  al)Out 
two  years.  He  went  into  every  State,  and  into 
every  town  almost  of  two  thousand,  inhabitants 
in  the  country,  outside  of  Connecticut ;  and,  fig- 
uring under  the  assumed  name  of  Dr.  Coult, 
burned  more  oxygen,  and  administered  more 
laughing  gas.  to  more  men,  women  and  children, 
than  any  other  lecturer,  we  dare  affirm,  since 
chemistry  was  first  known  as  a  science.  Without 
pretension,  of  course,  at  this  period  of  his  life- 
then  a  youth  of  but  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 


of  age — to  anything'like  profoundness  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  ho  yet  managed,  by  a  ready 
use  of  such  experiments  as  wore  dazzling  and 
amusing,  and  by  his  dexterity  as  a  manipulator, 
to  win  a  favorable  public  opinion,  and  to  se- 
cure, what  was  then  of  especial  value  to  him- 
self, a  profit  from  his  entertainments  varying 
from  five  to  fifty  dollars  a  night,  and  occa.sion- 
ally  reaching  several  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
amonnt. 

All  tliOFc  profits — beyond  those  required  for  the 
supply  of  his  daily  wants — were  sedulously  de- 
voted by  the  youthful  adventurer  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  that  great  invention  which  has  since  ex- 
tended his  renown  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
For,  most  remarkably,  indeed,  it  was  upon  that 
voyage  to  which  we  have  already  alluded — which 
he  made  as  a  runaway  sailor-boy  to  Calcutta— T 
and  while  firing  for  amnsemcnt  at  porpoises  and 
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whales,  oir  the  Capo  of  Good  IIopo  and  in  the 
Indian  Seas,  that  he  first  conceived,  and  >vrought 
out  with  a  chisel  on  a  spun-yarn,  with  a  com- 
mon jack-knife  and  a  little  iron  rod,  the  rude 
model,*  in  a  piece  of  white  pine,  of  that  fire-arm 
which  now,  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the 
Japan  Seas — over  the  whole  extent  of  the  civil- 
ized world — itself  rqjorts  the  tri^imph  of  his 
nkill  and  blazes  his  fame. 

With  unwearied  assiduity,  and  a  confidence 
in  an  ultimately  prosperous  result  wliich  never 
wavered — though  against  the  vaticinations  and 
dissension  of  numerous  relations  and  friends — 
he  toiled  and  improved  upon  his  pet  model,  un- 
til at  last  ho  engendered  confidence  enough  in 
ihc  bosoms  of  a  few  capitalists  to  procure  the 
c-^tablishment,  at  Paterson,  New  Jcrsty,  of  a 
company,  with  a  capital  of  three  lumdrcd  thous- 
and dollars,  for  the  manufacture  of  his  favorite 
arm. 

AfU^r  having  sccored,  in  addition  to  a  patent 
at  home,  patents  also  for  his  invention  in 
England  and  in  France— countries  which  he 
personally  visited  for  the  purpose — he  re- 
turned to  America  to  urge  upon  his  own  Gov- 
ernment the  adoption  of  his  arm.  But  here 
at  first  he  m^t  with  no  success.  The  supremo 
authorities  at  Washington,  and  officers  in  the 
public  service,  both  naval  and  military,  frowned 
upon  his  invention.  Uc  used  the  percussion 
d^— a  bad  substitute,  it  was  thouglit,  for  the 
old  flint-lock.  His  arms  were*  more  likely  to  get 
oat  of  order  than  those  of  the  old-fashioned  con- 
struction, and  when  brokon  could  not  so  easily 
be  repaired  as  common  arms.  Those  were  the 
main  objections.  But  Colonel  Colt,  nothing 
daunted — for  discouragement  is  no  clement  in 
his  composition — met  the  objectors  by  careful 
explanations,  by  numerous  experiments,  and, 
what  is  more,  by  making  constant  improvements 
upon  his  invention.  There  was  no  suggestion, 
of  practical  value,  from  boards  of  officers  con- 
vened to  examine  and  report  upon  his  arm,  or 
from  other  quarters,  to  which  he  did  not  give 
heed — no  thought  of  his  own  in  this  connection 
which  he  did  not  test  by  experimont— the  com- 
pany of  which  he  was  the  soul,  consuming  for 
this  purpose  not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars — and  the  result  was  soon  manifested  in 
an  arm  so  perfect  in  its  construction  as  to  rouse 
commendation  wherever  seen.  Loatling  insti- 
tutes and  societies,  within  whose  propf^  purview 
the  arm  came,  and  the  journals  of  the  country, 
to  a  great  extent,  vied  with  each  olh^r  in  its 
praise.  The  first  premium  of  the  American  In- 
fftitute.  New  York,  and  of  tho  Mechanics'  Insti- 

•  It  fji  ttUl  carafuUj  |>reMnred  by  Colonel  Oolt 


tute  in  the  same  city,  was,  at  several  fairs,  be- 
stowed upon  its  inventor.  Both  Colt's  pistols  and 
Colt's  rifles  wero  eulogized  generally  as  splendid 
specimens  of  ingenuity  and  skill — ^as  surpassing 
in  beauty  and  correctness  of  workmanship  the 
best  arms  of  European  manufacture — as  haiidUnl 
with  the  greatest  facility  and  ease — as  firing 
with  astonishing  precision — and  as  sending  forth 
their  successive  messengers  of  death  with  mar- 
velous celerity,  force  and  e£Fect.  These  justly 
merited  commendations — and,  what  is  of  weight- 
ier importance  still  in  this  connection,  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  military  men,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, of  tho  value  of  these  arms— upon  the  bat- 
tle-fields of  Texas,  in  the  everglades  of  Florida, 
and  amid  the  fastnesses  and  over  the  plains  of 
Mexico— finally  commended  their  adoption  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  tes- 
timony in  their  favor  of  such  men  as  4Rnera1 
Rusk  and  General  Uouston,  of  Comifiodore 
Moore,  of  the  Texan  Navy,  of  Jack  Hayes.  Ben. 
McCulloch,  and  numerous  other  gallant  ofikM^m 
of  the  far-famed  Texan  Rangers,  and  of  that 
brave  and  excellent  oflicer,  particularly,  Colonel 
Harney,  the  Murat  of  the  American  army,  coald 
not  be  resisted.  We  use  them  "  with  the  great- 
est possible  success,"  they  all  affirmed.  "  They 
have  far  surpassed  our  expectations.  Wo  would 
not  be  without  them  for  the  world  I" 

From  the  period  of  this  adoption  of  bis  arm, 
the  prosperity  of  Colonel  Colt — ^as  was  his  just 
meed  after  years  of  toil,  of  trial,  of  disappoint- 
ment, but  never  of  failure  of  hope,  or  abatement 
of  industry — has  run  on  in  one  limpid,  spark- 
ling, and  unbroken  stream.  By  contract  de- 
mands for  his  arms  from  Texas— which  he  ful- 
filled, with  straitened  means,  at  WhitneyviHe, 
Connecticut — by  contract  demands  also  from  the 
United  States— he  was  enabled  to  transfer  his 
enterprise  to  Hartford,  his  own  native  town, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  where  he  haii 
at  last  succeeded  in  founding  an  armory,  the 
most  magnificent  of  its  kind,  it  may  l)e  safely 
alleged,  in  the  known  world — an  establishment, 
built  in  the  first  place  by  damming  out — in  a 
project  deemed  by  many,  in  its  inception,  al- 
most superhuman — the  waters  of  the  mighty 
Connecticut  in  their  maddened  freshet  time — 
which  incorporates,  in  buildings  and  machinery, 
a  full  million  of  dollars— which  gives  employ- 
ment to  from  six  to  eight  huiidred  men  inside 
the  main  building,  and  to  numerous  hands  outr 
side — which  dispenses  dally,  in  wages  alone, 
from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
and  manufactures,  year  by  year,  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  thousand  arms. 

This  result  is  the  fruit  of /a~nnar|^t  f«r  armn, 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQ  i 
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not  confined  to  the  United  States,  but  extending 
over  both  the  Americas — more  or  \em  to  the  In- 
dlas,  East  and  West — to  Egypt — even  to  distant 
Australia — to  remote  Asiatic  tribes  assembled  at 
the  great  Fairs  of  Novgorood,  and  over  Europe 
generally,  but  especially  to  England.  Here  the 
arms  of  Colonel  Colt,  first  introduced  in  splen- 
did style  through  the  World's  Fair,  were  warmly 
welcomed,  and  led  to  the  speedy  establishment 
in  London  of  an  extensive  armory  for  their 
manufacture,  and  to  their  rapid  adoption  into 
the  British  army  and  naval  service. 

"  In  whatever  aspect  the  different  observers 
viewed  the  American  repeaters,"  says  an  account 
of  the  impression  they  made  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  **  all  agreed  that  perfection  had  been 
reached  in  the  art  of  destruction.  None  were 
more  astonished  than  the  English,  to  find  them- 
selves so  far  surpassed  in  an  art  which  they  had 
studied  and  practised  for  centuries,  by  a  nation 
whose  existence  was  within  the  memory  of  man. 
and  whose  greatest  triumphs  had  been  in  the 
paths  of  peaceful  industry.  Lord  Wellington 
was  found  often  in  the  American  department, 
pointing  out  the  great  advantage  of  these  re- 
peaters to  other  oflBcers  and  his  fViends,  and  the 
different  scientific  as  well  as  popular  journals  of 
the  country  united  in  one  common  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  ingenuity  and  genius  of  Colonel 
Colt.  The  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  one  of 
the  most  highly  scientific  and  practical  Boards 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  invited  Colonel  Colt  to 
read  a  paper  before  its  members  upon  the  sub- 


ject of  these  arms,  and  two  of  its  meetings  were 
occupied  in  hearing  him,  and  in  discussing  the 
merits  of  his  invention."  He  was  the  first 
American  inventor  who  was  ever  thus  compli- 
mented by  this  celebrated  Institute,  and  he  re- 
ceived at  its  hands,  for  his  highly  able  and  in- 
teresting paper,  the  award  of  a  gold  medal  and 
a  life  membership. 

In  addition  to  his  presence  before  the  Insti- 
tute, Colonel  Colt — in  high  compliment  to  his 
experience  and  skill,  appeared,  also,  upon  spe- 
cial invitation,  before  a  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Arms  of  the  British  Parliament — and 
there  gave  testimony  which  was  gladly  received, 
and  deemed  of  superior  practical  value.*  Hia 
own  statements  were  amply  corroborated  at  the 
time,  before  the  same  committee,  by  British 
officers,  and  others,  who  had  visited  his  armory 
in  America,  and  especially  by  J.  Nasmith,  the 
inveptor  of  the  celebrated  steam  hammer — 
who,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  what  effect  his  visit 
to  Colt's  manufactory  had  upon  his  nund,  an- 
swered— "  It  produced  a  very  impressive  effect, 
such  as  I  shall  never  forget  The  first  impres- 
sion was  to  humble  me  very  considerably.  I 
was  in  a  manner  introduced  to  such  a  masterly 
extension  of  what  I  knew  to  be  correct  princi- 
ples, but  extended  in  so  masterly  and  wholesale 
a  manner,  as  made  me  feel  that  we  were  very 
far  behind  in  carrying  out  what  we  know  to  be 
good  principles.    What  struck  me  at  Colonel 

*  It  mav  be  found  in  full  in  the  report  of  this  eomxnii- 
tee,  bearing  date  May  12, 1864.  ^ 
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Coitus  was,  that  the  acquaintance  with  ccu'rcct 
principles  had  been  carried  oat  in  a  fearless  and 
masterly  manner,  and  they  had  been  pushed  to 
their  full  extent ;  and  the  result  was  the  attain- 
ment of  perfection  and  economy  such  as  I  had 
never  met  with  before." 

All  tests  and  examinations  to  which  the  re- 
peating arms  were  subjected  in  England  were 
highly  in  their  favor.  Emphatically  they  spoke 
for  themselvea  The  enormous  power,  nay,  the 
invincibility  of  British  troops  armed  with  them, 
was  demonstrated.  "The  revolver  manufac- 
tured by  Colonel  Colt,"  said  the  Dover  Tele- 
graph, a  public  journal,  expressing  the  best  and 
almost  universal  opinion  of  England  upon  the 
ann,  "is  a  weapon  that  cannot  be  improved 
upon.  It  will,  we  unhesitatingly  predict,  prove 
a  panacea  for  the  ills  we  have  so  unhappily  en- 
countered in  the  Southern  hemisphere.  The 
CsStre  hordes  will  bitterly  *rue  the  day  on 
which  the  first  terrific  diHcbarge  is  poured  upon 
their  sable  masses.'  "  And  so — a  panacea — the 
revolver  did  prove,  both  with  the  Gaffre  hordes, 
and  with  the  Scandinavian,  upon  the  bloody 
plains  of  the  Crimea.  The  marvelous  extension 
of  its  Ufic  within  a  few  years,  in  Europe,  and 
over  parts  of  Asia — the  establishment  by  the 
British  Government  of  an  armory  of  its  own, 
at  Enfield,  for  its  manufacture — the  establish- 
ment of  another  by  the  Russian  Government  at 
Tula  for  the  same  manufacture — the  call  upon 
Colonel  Colt,  aided  in  part  by  some  other  Ameri- 
can establishments,  to  provide  all  the  important 
machinery  for  these  new  armories — these  facts, 
and  hosts  of  testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  from  the  highest  sources,  attest  the 
unrivaled  excellence  of  the  repeating  arms  of 
Colonel  Colt,  and  rank  him  among  the  most  re- 
markable inventors  of  the  world. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  department  of  arms 
that  Colonel  Colt-s  mechanical  genius  has  dis- 
played itself.  He  also  Invented  an  apparatus  for 
blowing  up  vessels,  and  for  coast  and  harbor 
defense,  which,  in  his  own  hands  signally  suc- 
cessful, and  for  a  time  experimented  upon  un- 
der the  patronage  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  General  Government,  will  yet,  we 
cannot  but  believe,  be  adopted  as  a  system,  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  take  the  place  of  forts  and 
bastions,  and  Paixhan  guns,  for  maritime  de- 
fense. Attracted  by  Fulton's  plan  for  torpedo 
attack  and  defense,  by  the  Dorothea  experiment, 
and  by  Fulton's  contract  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
for  an  organized  system  of  torpedo  attack 
against  the  Bologne  and  Brest  flotillas,*  his 

*  An  onginal  doplicate  of  this  contract  is  now  in  the 
'   1  of  Colonel  Ck>lt. 


ever-ready  ingenuity  was  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  sub-marine  battery,  which  was  to 
be  exploded  by  the  operator  while  sitting  secure- 
ly at  any  distance  from  the  object  to  be  demol- 
ished, and  was  to  be  of  force  enough  to  blow  even 
the  largest,  man-of-war,  with  all  her  crew  and 
armament,  "  sky  high." 

His  first  experiment  in  tliis  connection  was 
made  upon  a  craft  called  the  Boxer,  in  New  Tork 
harbor,  at  the  time  of  a  Fair  of  the  American  In* 
stitute,  and  in' the  presence  of  many  thousands 
of  spectators.  It  was  completely  successful. 
Colonel  Colt,  from  on  board  the  United  States 
ship  North  Carolina,  applied  his  power,  and 
quicker  than  tliought  the  doomed  hulk,  with  a 
tremendous  explosion,  was  thrown  into  the  air 
and  shattered  into  fragments. 

His  second  experiment  was  made  in  tj^chan- 
nel  of  the  Potomac,  oppodte  the  ArAal  at 
Washington;  in  the  presence  of  the  Pre^'dent  of 
the  United  States,  Heads  of  Departments,  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  an  im- 
mense and  brilliant  concourse  of  spectators,  gath- 
ered from  every  quarter.  Colonel  Colt  was  at 
this  time  at  Alexandria,  five  miles  distant  ftom 
the  point  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  destruc- 
tion ;  and  at  the  appointed  signal  the  doomed 
Yolta,  a  schooner  of  about  sixty  tuns,  was  seen 
flying— in  "  millions  of  atoms — into  the  air  ;  not 
in  fragments,  but  in  aUmUj"  says  an  eye-witness ; 
"  the  particles  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  wa- 
ters ;  no  two  pieces  of  board  remained  together ; 
it  was  not  annihilation,  but  aiomizaiion," 

His  third  experiment  was  upon  the  same  river, 
again  upon  the  Potomac,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  same  dignitaries  as  before  and  a  dmilar 
crowd  of  f^ctators.  The  fitted  vessel  in- this 
case  was  a  bark  of  500  tuns  burden,  full  rigged, 
her  sails  partially  set,  with  a  blood  red  flag  from 
her  mainmast,  and  the  United  States  flag  float- 
ing from  her  stem.  At  an  appointed  moment 
the  United  States  flag  was  lowered,  the  cable 
slipped,  and  the  vessel  slowly  and  gracefully 
moved  up  the  channel  toward  the  Navy  Yard, 
when,  at  a  signal  gun,  she  was  instantly  torn  in 
pieces,  and  all  that  remained  of  her  was  a  huge, 
ill-shapen  wreck,  that  soon  settled  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  yawning  water. 

These  experiments,  and  some  others  on  a  mi- 
nor scale,  made  in  the  waters  of  New  York,  and 
elsewhere,  created  a  general  opinion  that  this! 
new  invention  of  Colonel  Cojt's,  if  it  could  only 
be  always  applied  with  certainty,  such  as  he  had 
himself  manifested  in  its  application,  would  be 
a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  art  of  war.  It 
was  commended  as  an  excellent  device  for  har- 
bor protection,  and  for  the  annoyance   of  an 
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enemy — as  applicable  to  many  important  pur- 
poses of  peace  as  well  as  of  war — as  with  some 
improvements  deemed  feasible,  not  merely  use- 
ful for  the  defense  of  forts  and  harbors,  but  an 
instrumentality  calculated  **  to  supercede,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  necessity  of  a  na\y  to  protect 
commerce  on  the  ocean,  and  to  extricate  a  suf- 
fering world  from  that  system  of  opprefwon  now 
exercised  by  the  great  maritime  belligerents  on 
the  high  seas  '* —  and  as,  at  all  events,  reflecting 
the  highest  credit  on  Colonel  Ck)lt,  who,  it  was 
said  by  many,  with  his  immersed,  hidden,  and 
invisible  agent — that  had  power  enough  to  blow 
into  atoms  the  proudest  navy  that  floats,  and  n 
•  power,  too,  against  whose  dova.«tating  cfiects  no 
vigilance  could  guard — might  well  be  called, 
in  this  view  of  his  discovery,  •*  the  Saviour  of 
Manhattan  Island''  and  the  messenger  of  p<'acc 
and  s%irity  to  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  was  while  engaged  upon  this  his  sub-marine 
battery,  and  as  auxiliary  to  it,  tliat  Colonel  Colt — 
to  his  great  additional  fame  as  a  man  of  rare  in- 
ventive genius  -constructed  the  first  mdMnanne 
idfgraphic  ismdaUd  mre  which  was  ever  put 
under  water* — ^and  which  he  operated  with  per- 
fect success,  first  at  New  York— from  the  city  to 
Coney  Inland,  and  to  Fire  Island — from  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  Heading  Room,  crossing  several 
streams  of  water,  down  to  thn  mouth  of  the  harbor 
-and  afterward  operated  with  it  in  the  ofllug  at 
Boston.  His  claims  in  this  respect  are  so  justly 
and  eloquently  expressed  by  his  Honor  Henry  C. 
Dcming,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Hartford — in  his 
speech  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  in  1856,  on  the  "  Beneficent 
Agencies  of  the  Useful  Arts" — that  we  quote 
the  passage  here  entire : 

••As  -many  cities,"  proceeds  Mr.  Deming, 
•*  will  claim  the  invention  of  the  sub-marine  ca- 
ble as  claun  the  birth  of  Homer,  in  the  remote 
ages  of  the  future,  as  far  removed  from  us  as 
we  are  from  the  Ptolemies ;  it  may  be  the  only 
event  in  our  day  of  suflicient  splendor  to  ren- 
der visible  to  their  eyes  that  little  point  in  the 
infinite  vault  of  time  known  as  the  nineteenth 
century.  I  shall  be  pardoned,  I  hope,  in  this 
connection,  if  I  place  thus  early  upon  your 
records  the  claim  of  my  own  municipality  to 
this  honor.  In  the  Winter  of  1842-3,  a  citizen 
of  Hartford — the  same  who,  without  loan  or  di&- 
^count  from  the  banks,  carries  on  his  single  shoul- 
ders the  tremendous  load  of  our  South  Meadow 
Improvements,  but,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak, 
f^o  poor  that  he  could  scarcely  call  his  mathe- 
matical instruments,  or  even  his  watch,  his  own — 

*  A  section  of  this  wire,  from  a  portion  prenervod  by 
Culonel  Colt,  now  liea  upon  our  tablo.  ' 


he.  Sir,  laid  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  East 
River,  near  the  line  of  the  Fulton  Ferry,  a  sub- 
marine cable,  and  higher  up,  at  Hellgate,  another, 
which  differed  only  from  the  one  recently  lost 
between  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  in  this 
respect,  that  in  the  latter  gutta-percha  was  used 
as  an  insulator,  whereas  in  the  former  (gutta- 
percha being  then  unknown)  a  combination  of 
cotton  yarn  with  asphaltum  and  beeswax  was 
used  around  the  wires  enveloped  in  a  metallic 
pipe  as  an  insulator.  He  actually  had  in  work- 
ing order  an  electro-telegraph  between  Coney 
Island  and  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  in  which 
this  sub-marine  cable  was  a  part  of  the  commu- 
nication. I  therefore  file  my  caveat  here,  in  be- 
half of  Colonel  Samuel  Colt,  of  the  city  of 
Hartford,  for  the  invention  of  the  sub-marine 
cable.'' 

Such  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  some  of  the  bio- 
graphical and  inventive  features  in  the  life  and 
times  of  Colonel  Colt.  It  would  be  easy  to 
swell  this  view  into  a  volume,  but  such  an  at- 
tempt is,  of  course,  out  of  question  here.  With- 
in the  narrow  limits  of  this  communication  I 
can  but  just  glance,  in  a  sketch  most  summary,  at 
the  man  and  his  operations,  but  indicate  "  the 
heads"  as  it  were,  "  of  a  discourse."  His  fu- 
ture biographer — should  some  such  one  in  time 
appear — will  find  in  his  life,  active,  chequered 
and  startling  often  as  ihis  has  been,  material 
most  rich  and  varied  for  his  purpose,  and  well 
calculated  both  to  entertain  and  instruct  the 
public  mind.  Colonel  Samuel  Colt  has  stamped 
his  character,  in  peculiar  and  uufading  colors, 
upon  his  age — ^has  concentrated  upon  a  masterly 
Invention  of  his  own  the  eye  of  the  world,  and 
is  in  himself  a  living  epoch. 

To  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Stuart  we  feel  con- 
strained to  add  a  couple  of  paragraphs  that  occur 
in  a  speech,  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  Honorable  C.  T.  James,  of 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1855  : 

"  Mr.  President,  the  decUration  may  be  boldly  made 
hero  and  eLscwhcrc,  and  that  without  hazard,  and  with 
the  Rtrictert  regard  for  truth,  that  no  more  honest,  hon- 
orable and  high-minded  man  breathes  the  breath  of  life 
than  Colonel  Samuel  Colt.  From  his  youth  up,  hiA  life 
has  been  one  continued  series  of  Ticisritude  and  change. 
Sometimes  in  prosperity,  but  more  frequently  in  advers- 
ty  ;  he  has  enjoyed  the  one  with  the  zest  of  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  appreciate  the  blcsKings  and  pleasures  of  life, 
and  in  the  other,  when  the  dark  clouds  of  adTersity  rested 
on  him,  and  seemed  to  shutout  all  hope  for  the  future,  he 
has  manfully  strugged  with  apparent  destiny,  conquered 
all  obstacles,  and  emerged  again  triumphantly  to  the  light 
of  day.  Sir,  had  not  Colonel  Colt  boon  a  man  of  the  moat 
fertilo  genius,  of  indomitable  energy  and  perROTCrance, 
with  a  mind  well  endowed  with  some  of  Nature's  best  and 
noblest  gifla,  and  conscious  uprightness  and  rectitude,  he 
would  long  aioce  have  been  borne  down  by  the  hostile 
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foreeg  urayed  against  him,  and  crashed  into  the  earth 
beneath  the  heela  of  his  mercenary  foes.  But,  Sir,  ho  is 
indomitable— destroy  him,  and  he  risos,  Bke  the  phenlx 
from  the  ashes,  with  renewed  life  and  vigor.  Like  the 
feometrieal  arch,  with  the  increase  of  the  harden  you  en- 
hance his  power  of  reaistanoe. 

'*  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  eulogise  Colonel 
GoH.  His  standing,  as  a  man  of  honor  and  a  gentleman, 
are  too  well  known  to  require  it.  His  reputation,  also,  as 
the  inTontor  of  the  arm  which  bears  his  name,  is  world- 
wide, and  his  genius,  his  talents,  and  his  valuable  ser 
vfaea  to  the  puldic,  are  well  and  truly  appreciated,  except 
by  the  harpies  who,  to  increase  their  wealth,  would  prey 
on  hisTitals,  and  by  the  ignorant  and  .prc;judiced,  who 
either  know  not  how  to  appreciate  merit,  east  it  afiide  as 
a  thing  of  naught,  or  knowing  it,  sully  their  own  con- 
sciences by  regarding  it  with  enry  and  hatred,  and  refos- 
iog  for  it  its  just  reward.  Through  an  array  of  hosts  of 
the  latter  description  of  men  has  he  been  compelled  to 
make  his  way.  Against  tbem  his  probity  and  honor  have 
enabled  him  to  stand  firm,  and  justice  for  him  has  usually 
triumphed,  as  it  will  in  the  future.  But,  Sir,  let  the  final 
rssnlts,  as  to  his  pecuniary  interests,  be  what  they  may, 
one  thing  is  certain,  ho  will  have  the  proud  consciousness 
of  having  made  valuable  gifts  to  his  country  and  the 
world,  and  with  having  acquired  an  enviable  fame,  which 
will  very  long  survive  when  the  names  of  his  opponents 
and  persectttora  shall  have  perished.  Whilo  living,  ho  will 
be  honored  by  all  true-hearted  men." 

[The  editor  begs  leave  to  present  his  com- 
pliments  to  the  Hon.  L  W.  Stuart,  cx-mcmbcr 
of  Gongreas;  the  Hon.  C.  T.  James,  United 
States  Senator  ;  the  Hon.  H.  Champion  Deming, 
ICayor  of  the  City  of  Hartford  ;  J.  Dean  Alden, 
Esq.,  private  Secretary  to  Colonel  Colt,  and  H. 
G.  A.  Pomeroy,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer,  for  data 
fomifihed  and  courtesies  extended  during  the 
preparation  of  this  paper.] 
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BY  XRXETTK. 

BSBSHKLT  beautiful  the  sky 
Bends  over  Tabor's  summit  high  ; 
Far  in  the  sunny  vale  beneath 
Reposes  quiet  Nazareth  ; 
And  calmly  onward  toward  the  deep, 
Old  Kisbon's  sparkling  waters  sweep 
Throogh  fertile  valleys,  where  the  vine's 
Bich  clust'ring  fruitage  brightly  shines, 
Wliile  from  above  the  orb  of  day 
Looks  down  with  pure  unclouded  ray  ; 
And  each  sweet  vale  and  verdant  hight 
Are  smiling  in  his  welcome  light. 

On  Tabor's  mount  a  little  band 
Midst  Nature's  lonely  beauties  stand  ; 
"  The  Son  of  God  "—the  "  man  "  of  caro— 
The  lowly  '♦  Naxarenc ''  is  there  ; 
And  by  his  side  the  faithful  three, 
Who  love  with  him,  their  Ood,  to  be, 
Upon  the  andent  mountain's  brow 
In  pensive  thought  are  standing  now. 
Yet  not  upon  the  plain  around. 
Although  with  richest  verdure  crowned. 
Not  to  the  blue  far-distant  sea, 
l^or  the  rich  vales  of  Galilee, 
Nor  yet  where  Oftrmel's  naked  brow 


Towers  up  amidst  the  sunbeams'  glow, 
Now  wander  those  disciples'  eyes — 
A  brighter  scene  before  them  lies. 
'  Still  at  their  side  their  Lord  is  seon, 
Yet  Oh  I  how  changed  is  now  his  mien  I 
That  meek,  sad  face  which  bent  in  gloom 
Of  tearful  woe  o'er  Friendship's  tomb ; 
Those  eyes  that  once  with  tears  were  dim 
For  fitted,  doomed  Jerusalem, 
How  strangely  changed !— rich  glories  now 
In  nuu^ty  adorn  his  brow  I 
A  radiant  halo  round  him  lies, 
And  awful  beauty  fills  his  eyes ; 
Unearthly  grandeur  's  in  his  air, 
And  God-like  majesty  is  there  I 

Beside  their  God,  on  cither  luind. 
Two  forms  of  radient  beauty  stanil  ; 
Awe-struck,  the  rapt  disciples  gaz 
Upon  the  seene  in  fixed  amaze  I 
Ah  I  who  are  they,  that  glorious  pair, 
Conversing  with  the  Master  there  f 
A  few  strange  words,  with  mysteiy  fraugV, 
The  wondering  disciples  caught ; 
Ot  fearful  anguish  Ho  should  see 
In  lonely,  dark  Gethsemane — 
Of  the  betrayaVt  feU  deceit— 
The  mocking  thnmg'-tke  judgmeiU  teal— 
The  crown  cf  thonu  for  that  meek  head — 
The  crou  on  those  blest  shoulders  laid— 
The  bloody  ignominious  tree— 
The  lad  '*  hovar^t  "  cttjp  ^  agony— 
The  tepuicKre—dealk^s  vanquithed  power— 
The  retwrrection^g  triumph  hour ; 
Mysterious  words  i — ^how  soon  to  bo 
Explained  on  awful  CUvary  I  « 

Soon  changed  the  scene— and  lo  I  from  far, 
Borne  gently  on  ihe  ambiMit  air, 
A  gorgeous  cloud  descending  spread 
Its  gentle  folds  o'er  Tabor's  head — 
And  then  a  deep  low  voice  that  stirred 
Each  spirit  with  its  heavenly  word 
Breathed  forth  in  sweet  yet  solemn  tone, 
'*  Thit  ie  my  own  bdooei  $on." 

Too  bright  and  glorious  to  last, 
The  glorious  vision  soon  had  pass'd  ; 
The  heavenly  visitants  were  flown  ; 
The  bright,  mysterious  cloud  was  gone ; 
The  Master's  aspect  had  no  more 
The  awful  majesty  it  wore  ; 
But  now  a  man,  obscure  and  lone, 
Once  more  appeared  the  *'  Eternal  Son.*' 

Night  spread  o'er  earih  her  mantle  gray — 

The  glorious  sun  had  vailed  his  ray  ; 

Judea's  hills,  and  vales,  and  streams, 

Slept  calmly  'neath  the  starry  beams  ; 

Still  lingered  thoy  upon  the  hight, 

As  silent  passed  the  hours  of  night, 

Watching  the  far-off  planets  shine 

O'er  the  hushed  vales  of  IVtlestine : 

Until  the  last,  faint,  starry  ray 

Faded  before  the  eye  of  day— 

And  early  sunlight's  waking  beam 

Shone  soft  o'er  vale,  and  mount,  and  stream. 

e  e  e  e  e  e 

Ix)ng  centuries  have  rolled  away 

Sinoe  passed  that  bright  auspicious  day  ; 

Yet  who  that  stands  upon  the  brow 

Of  Tabor's  sacred  mount,  e'en  now, 

But  bows  in  reverential  thought 

Upon  the  spot  where  once  were  wrought 

Such  wondrous  signs  of  sovereign  power 

As  marked  that  memorable  hour. 

And  thrills  beneath  the  sense  profoumL^^^T^^ 

That  Tabor'imoant  it  Ao^^romMlf    aJvLC 
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IDOLS  FROM  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
The  traveler  who  threads  his  way  through 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  Central  America, 
is  often  suqirised  and  startled  to  encoun- 
ter some  huge  relic  of  a  bygone  age  like  the 
above,  buried  in  the  midst  of  deep  forests, 
and  covered  with  the  fibers  which  our  kindly 
mother  earth  hastens  to  spread  like  a  pall  over 
the  deserted  mementos  of  man.  She  has  a 
motherly  tenderness  for  the  neglected  works  of 


her  children.  Grotesque,  crude  and  barbarouB 
they  may  be  in  the  face  of  a  high  art,  yet  in 
their  day  they  were  perfect  in  kind  and  signifi- 
cant to  the  beholder.  They  represented  human 
progress ;  ideas  were  large,  but  not  harmonious. 
Huge  bulk  was  the  syntbol  of  power,  not  exqui- 
site adjustment  of  parts. 

It  was  a  beautiful  precious  creation  in  the 
day  in  which  it  ^^-as  made.  An  admiring  multi- 
tude looked  up  with  awe  and  delight  as  th«» 
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work  grew  into  shape,  and  the  idea  of  religion 
aBsnmed  form  in  the  mind.  The  best  idea  of  a 
God  which  the  undeveloped  man  had  been  able 
to  conceive  was  here  enshrined  with  solemnities 
befitting  the  type.  The  people  have  passed 
away  but  their  record  remains. 

"^lio  were  they  ?  Here  once  stood  a  populous 
city — here  the  arts  of  life  and  its  consequent 
amenities  were  exercised  by  a  people  powerful 
and  cultured.  Here  youth  and  maidens  lived 
and  loved  ;  children  climbed  the  knee,  old  men 


dispensed  wisdom,  and  the  priest  at  the  shrine 
drowned  the  shrieks  of  the  human  victun  by  the 
solemn  chants  of  the  altar.  ^Vll  has  floated  te 
the  abysses  of  time,  leaving  this  heavy  cornice, 
this  grim  figure  to  look  out  upon  the  ages. 

These  huge  rocks  were  fa^ioned  by  a  race  of 
builders,  such  as  peopled  Hindostan  and  Egypt  ] 
Greece  Hefore  the  times  of  Cadmus  ;  Rome  ere 
the  wolf  Romulus  suckled  ;  Mexico,  Brazil  and 
Centi'al  America,  all  give  tokens  of  the  passage 
of  the  Builders.    Who  and  what  were  they? 


^^iVvt^-v. 
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Wei*c  they  cotemporary  with  Mclchizadeck  ? 
Might  the  ages  have  resounded  at  the  time  with 
the  peans  of  Job?  Were  the  ballads  out  of 
which  Homer  garnered  his  inspiration  chanted 
in  the  streets  ?  Were  frail  Helens  coeval  then, 
and  did  lovely  Iphigenias  look  beseechingly  from 
some  sea-gert  Aulis  for  succor?  Did  Sapphos 
thrill  the  harp  to  madness,  and  pale  En(lymions 
wander  over  some  lone  Latmus,  bathed  in  its 
garniture  of  light  ?  Silence  broods  like  a  pall, 
cold  and  impenetrable.  The  goda  have  fled  the 
deserted  fane ;  the  Penates  have  gone  from  the 
dead  ashes  of  forgotten  homes ;  and  the  chill 
but  not  the  ghastliness  of  the  sepnlcher  usurps 
the  atmosphere  of  a  city  which  h  left  without 
name  or  memory.  The  ruins  of  Palenque  swell 
the  catalogue  of  deserted  citicK.  She  sits  with 
the  Tadmors  of  the  old  world. 

These  "  idols,"  as  they  are  called,  have  nearly 
all  fallen  from  their  base  and  lie  entangled  in 
vegitation.  Great  trees  grow  from  once  splen- 
did architraves;  the  facades  of  temples  are 
thick  with  the  ivies  and  other  pai*afiites  of  tropi- 
cal luxuriance.  Lizards  of  emerald  brightness 
dart  here  ^d  there  along  the  ruins ;  scorpions 
lurk  among  the  disrupted  joints ;  snakes  glide 
from  the  vaults  beneath  to  sun  themselves  upon 
(he  sacrificial  stone.  All  is  silence  and  desolar 
tiou.  The  works  remain,  but  where  are  the 
hands  which  fashioned  them?  Ages  on  ages 
have  rolled  away,  and  king  and  noble,  peasant 
and  serf  are  mingled  in  undistinguishablc  dust — 
the  everlasting  stars  fVom  their  blue  empyrean 
have  looked  downward  for  centuries  upon  these 
ruins,  and  no  human  eyes  have  looked  upward 
to  their  brightness,  no  knee  bent  in  solemn  ado- 
ration. The  bat  has  flapped  her  nocturnal  wings 
in  princely  halls  without  rebuke ;  up  and  down 
the  stately  corridors  have  tramped  the  wild 
beast  of  the  forest ;  foi*th  from  the  lordly  case- 
ment peers  the  fox. 

Man  has  gone  to  his  long  bourn,  and  slowly 
Nature  usurps  her  reign.  The  mourners  that  go 
about  the  streets  have  ages  ago  quenched  their 
funeral  torches,  and  themselves  laid  down  to  the 
silence  of  the  sepulcher.  Human  tears  have 
been  shed  and  no  record  left;  heroic  deeds 
achieved,  and  lost  in  oblivion ;  saintly  martyrs 
have  quenched  then*  aspirations  in  blood,  and 
the  persecuted  and  persecutor  are  alike  forgot- 
ten. Oh,  oblivion  1  how  remorseless  thou  art. 
Oh,  death  1    Oh,  silence,  is  your  sleep  eternal ! 

There  is  no  hope  without  its  fruition— no  affec- 
tion without  its  object,  no  desire  without  its  ap- 
propriate aliment — no  sense  without  its  world 
of  enjoyment — no  thought  without  its  aim — ^no 
aspiration  without  its  exultant  medium — ^no  in- 


spu*ation  without  its  fountain— no  idea  without 
a  God.  We,  who  walk  this  sphere  of  the  All- 
beautiful  may  lay  down  all  care  for  out-speak- 
ing harmonies,  for  even  the  sparrow-like  concep- 
tions, the  hair-weights  of  oiur  desires,  are  all 
known  and  cored  for  by  the  Infinite  Father,  who 
wills  that  nothing  of  our  experience  be  lost,  but 
carries  the  defeated  endeavors  of  earth  up  to 
the  full  achievements  of  Heaven. 

Therefore  this  silence  which  broods  over  dead 
cities  and  forgotten  memories  shall  not  appall 
us.  Man  is  greater  than  his  works.  He  *'  may 
work  hitherto,"  and  yet  he  has  greater  work  to 
do  in  the  ages  and  the  eternities. 

John  S.  Stephens,  the  prince  of  travelers,  thus 
describes  the  traditions  in  regard  to  Palenque  : 

'<  An  the  ruins  of  Palenque  are  the  first  that 
awakened  attention  to  the  existence  of  ancient 
and  unknown  cities  in  Central  America,  and  as 
on  that  account  they  arc  perhaps  more  interest- 
ing to  the  public,  it  is  well  to  state  the  circum- 
stances of  their  discovery. 

••  In  the  year  1750  a  party  of  Spaniards,  travel- 
ing in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  penetrated  to  the 
lands  north  of  the  district  of  Carmen,  in  the 
province  of  Chiapas,  when,  all  at  once,  they 
found,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  ancient 
stone  buildings,  the  remains  of  a  city,  still  eoD- 
bracing  from  eighteen  to  t\('enty-four  miles  in 
extent,  known  to  the  Indians  by  the  name  of 
Capac  de  Piedras.  From  my  knowledge  of  the 
country,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  why  a  party 
of  Spaniards  were  traveling  in  that  forest,  or 
how  they  could  have  done  so.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  rather  that  the  existence  of  the  ruins 
was  discovered  by  the  Indians,  who  had  clear- 
ings in  different  parts  of  the  forest  for  theu: 
corn-fields,  or  perhaps  was  known  to  them  from 
time  immemorial. 

"  The  existence  of  such  a  city  was  entirely  un- 
known ;  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  any  book, 
and  no  tradition  that  it  had  ever  been.  To  this 
day  it  is  not  known  by  what  name  it  was  called, 
and  the  only  appellation  given  to  it  is  Palen- 
que, after  the  village  near  which  the  ruins 
stand." 

Messrs.  Catherwood  and  Stephens  remained 
several  months  among  these  ruins,  taking  ad- 
measurments  and  drawings,  and  to  his  work,  Wf 
well  as  that  by  K  G.  Squier  upon  Central 
America,  we  must  refer  our  readers  for  a  more 
elaborate  description.  As  this  beautiful  country 
is  now  largely  in  the  public  eye,  and  the  strug- 
gle between  deppotism  and  anarchy  on  one  side, 
and  the  representatives  of  a  higher  civilization 
on  the  other,  is  likely  to  be  decided  upon  its 
borders,  all  records  of  its  ancient  inhabitants  as- 
sume an  interest  and  importance  tp4he  Ameriaan 
mind.  uigitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
■OUBTtRf'S  RBTHSAT. 

About  flie  time  of  the  mclftncholy  incident 
recorded  in  tlie  last  chapter,  the  Convention  was 
held  which  declared  Texas  free  and  independent 
Some  days  previous  to  the  declaration,  news 
came  from  Colonel  Travis,  commanding  at  the 
Alamo,  that  he  was  invested  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing force,  and  pleading  loudly  for  assistance; 
and  very  soon  after,  came  tidings  of  the  horrid 
masBBcre  of  every  person  in  the  fortress,  except  a 
woman  and  a  negra  On  the  reception  of  this 
news  Houston  sent  an  express  to  Fannin,  at  Go- 
liad, ordering  him  to  evacuate  that  place,  and 
ftdi  hack  to  the  river  Gaudalnpe.  But  that 
o(Bcer,  with  a  bravery  amounting  to  rashness, 
determined  to  defend  the  place,  in  disobedience 
to  orders.  But  he  was  speedily  forced  to  capit- 
ulate to  a  Mexican  force  of  d.OOO^his  own  being 
not  over  500. 

What  followed  that  capitulation  is,  alas!  too 
wen  known.  The  despicable  meanness  and 
blood-thirsty  barbarism  displayed  by  Santa  Anna 
and  Cos  at  the  Alamo  and  Goliad  fully  JustiBed 
ifae  sarcastic  utterance  of  that  Uunt  old  sailor, 
the  mate  of  the  Seoen  SattieBf  as  expressed  in  his 
conversation  with  Donglaes,  that  **  the  Mexican 
people  are  a  mongrel  of  the  Spaniard,  the  Indian 
and  the  negro,  having  individually  all  the  vices 
of  these  three  races,  without  a  single  virtue  of 
either." 

Tbe  company  which  came  out  in  the  Seven 
Sallies  had  been  encamped  at  Refhg^o  for  a  long 
tune,  bat  had  now  gone.  A  division  of  tiiis  ad- 
veaiuroos  band  had  been  made  some  time  before. 
Part  (]it  them  perished  in  the  massacre  of  the 
Alamo,  and  still  more  in  the  massacre  at  Goliad. 
But  it  ohanced  that  Douglass,  Donald  Sheafe, 
and  a  few  others  had  been  ordered  to  Gronzales, 
when  our  two  friends  received  commisdons,  and 
thus  they  escaped  the  danger  and  destruction 
which  befel  many  of  their  comrades. 

On  the  recepti(m  of  the  news  of  the  maaaacre 
at  the  Alamo,  Houston  immediately  began  his 
aiduouB  and  dLillftilly-«onducted  retreat  before 
the  advancing  hosts  of  the  enemy,  his  little  force 
bdng  at  every  step  diminished  by  desertions, 
but  again  recruited  by  fredi  arrivals  of  soldiers 
from  the  States.  He  continued  his  retreat  to 
BnfUo  Bayou,  a  little  stream  that  empties  into 
(SalvestoQ  Bay,  his  force  now  amounting  to  be- 
tween 700  and  800  men.  He  was  elosely  fol- 
lowed fay  Santa  Anna  with  6,000.  The  fleld,  now 
immortal  in  history,  was  occupied  first  by  Hous- 
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too,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  Mexican  General,  who  had  boasted) 
that  he  would  eompietely  subdue  the  country, 
and  march  to  the  Sabine  Biver,  and  was  now 
endeavoring  to  effect  a  crossing  at  the  head  of 
San  Jacinto  or  Gralveston  Bay.  Houston  had 
scarcely  selected  his  position  before  his  scooti 
came  galloping  in,  informing  him  that  tlie 
enemy  were  close  at  hand.  The  sound  of  bnglea 
was  soon  distinguished,  and  bristling  bayooeti 
were  seen  glaring  in  the  sunlight  Soms 
severe  skinnishing  took  place  between  tha 
cavalry  of  the  Americana  and  the  advanoed 
corps  of  the  Mexieans,  in  which  our  noUe  and 
gallant  friend  Traak,  of  Gloucester,  a  young 
man  of  20,  whose  brilliant  black  eye  and  nm- 
cuiar  figure  we  wdl  remember,  became  the  first 
victim  on  the  field  of  San  Jaoinfcou  But  soon 
the  night  of  the  18th  of  April,  1836,  drew  her 
dark  curtain  over  all  the  embattled  hosts,  and 
the  soldiers  <^  both  armies  slept  on  their  arms, 
to  invigorate  themselves  for  the  deadly  strife  at 
the  succeeding  day. 


CSSAPm  »in- 


jon,  BuKHiuiB  An  pouns. 

*' Hurra  1  Gnde  wife,  hurra!  hum  I"  e» 
claimed  Donald  Macfone,  the  grocer,  as  he  en- 
tered, bounding  into  the  door  of  his  little  shopv 
throwing  up  his  old  hat,  and  jumping  up  and 
down  till  the  old  house  shook  to  its  foundatioi^ 
and  the  very  bones  of  the  grocer's  skeleton 
seemed  to  rattle.  "  And  what  now  ?"  exclaimed 
his  wife  in  reply,  as  she  paused  in  the  hibor  of 
weighing  out  several  pounds  of  sperm  candles 
for  a  customer,  and  stood  holding  her  sides  for 
laughter  at  the  unwonted  antics  of  Donald. 

"  Why,  I'm  $5,000  richer  than  I  was  yester- 
day, that's  all !  And  my  q>eculatlon  in  Eastern 
lands  has  turned  out  even  better  than  I  expected, 
that's  all!  And  I'm  worth  $2,000  more  than 
four  thousand  pounds  Scotch,  that's  all  I  Hurra ! 
hurra!  hurra!" 

*<  01  thanks  be  I^Godl  Thanks  be  to  good- 
ness! Donald,  let  us  go  right  up  stairs  and 
render  thanks.  O!  our  dear,  dear  children!" 
and  she  fell  sensele»  on  the  floor. 

With  the  aasistanoe  of  the  female  customer  in 
the  shop,  Mrs.  Macfonewas  soon  restored  to  con- 
sciousness, when  die  opened  her  eyes,  and  in- 
quired, 

"  Donald,  have  yon  given  thanks  to  the  good 
God  yet?" 

''Thanks  to  God,  woman!  Here's  the  lady 
waiting  for  her  candles,  and  you  lying  tirara  m 
dead  as  any  stone.  I  can't  pray  in  buflfaiep 
hours,  surely,  I  must  attend  to  tiie  shop."        iC 
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**  Ah,  man,  I  fear  your  blesdugs  will  turn  to 
onraes,  ye're  bo  ungratefuL  It's  all  money, 
money,  money  bUIL  I'm  afraid  the  good  God 
will  ponifih  ub.  Ah!  but  only  to  think  how  we 
suflbred  our  own  Donald,  and  oar  own  darling 
Kate,  both  to  go  off,  far  away ;  and  if  we  had 
them  here  now,  they  would  be  bo  happy,  and 
make  ub  bo  happy." 

''Well,  well,  I  couldn't  help  their  going, 
woman,  without  spoiling  all.  But  I'll  send  for 
tfiem  to  come  back  directly.  My  lawyer  is 
making  out  the  papers  now,  to  get  the  money 
from  Scotland ;  and  we'll  all  e^joy  ourselves  all 
tiie  better  when  we  meet,  for  our  long  partings. 
It  will  be  like  tasting  the  good  wine  after  long 
abstinence,  to  embrace  our  children  now." 

''  God  grant  it  may  not  be  too  late,  Donald." 

"  And  there  it  is  again,  woman ;  ye  are  always 
croaking,  and  moaning,  and  fearing,  and  trem- 
bling, and  never  hofnug  and  cheerful.  Tou 
keep  teUlng  me  that  the  Bible  says,  "  Pray  with- 
out ceadng,"  but  don't  it  say  '  Hope  on,  hope 
ever,'  too?" 

''  No,  Donald,  there's  no  such  words  between 
the  lids  of  the  Bible ;  but  yet  your  reproof  is 
good,  and  I  deserve  it,  I  know.  The  good  book 
«ays,  'Rejoice  evermore.  Trust  in  the  Lord 
with  all  thy  heart  Count  it  all  joy  when  ye 
Ml  into  divers  temptations,  knowing  this,  tlmt 
the  trial  of  your  faith  worketh  patience,  and 
patience,  experience,  and  experience J  " 

"Ah,  well,  I  can't  stop  for  ye  to  repeat  the 
whole  Testament  now.  I  tell  ye  111  pray  with 
ye  till  midnight,  if  ye  like,  after  business  hours." 

"  And  will  ye  remember  how  ye  promised  to 
^ve  up  the  love  of  money  which  is  the  root  of 
all  evil,  and  covetonsness»  which  is  idolatry, 
4Uld  ," 

Here  the  door  was  hastily  opened  by  Mrs. 
Bobert  Smith,  who  came  in  with  her  eyes  red 
and  swollen  with  weeping. 

•'O,  mel"  cried  she— "  Goodness  mel  My 
«hild,  my  blesBed  Kate." 

"What's  the  trouble ?" #ried  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Madhne,  eagerly. 

"  The  vessel's  lost->every  soul  gone  to  t'other 
world— just  as  I  told  my  husband,  when  he  let 
her  go  off  to  that  miserable  country." 

"But  how  do  you  know?  Who  told  ye?" 
wildly  asked  the  grocer,  interrupting. 

"  Robert  just  came  in  with  the  Advertiser, 
and  says  a  vesBel  from  Tampico,  or  some  such 
place,  has  just  come  in,  and  reports  that  the 
vessel  is  wrecked,  and  everybody  gone  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bottomless  sea-~and  I  knew  you'd 
iiTmpathfse  with  me,  you  so  often  speak  of  the 
dear  girl— just  as  if  die  was  yours ;  indeed  she 


was  the  best  girl — ^never  did  any  thing  wrong 
till  she  left  us,  to  go  among  them  heathens ; 
and  then  I  told  her,  and  I  told  Robert,  says  I — ." 

"  But  are  you  quite  sure  it  is  true,  woman  ?*' 
asked  Donald. 

"  Just  as  true  as  the  Bible.  There  it  was  In 
the  newEq;>aper,  in  black  and  white.  But  look 
there — look  at  your  wife— she's  fainting.  What 
a  dear  sympathizing  soul  she  is.  Here,  give  me 
that  water,  and  hand  some  hartshorn.  Lai  I 
wouldn't  have  told  it  all  at  once  so,  if  I  had 
known  she'd  felt  so  bad." 

"  Woman,  'tis  her  own  child,  the  child  of  her 
own  bosom  she  feels  for ;  while  your  skin-deep 
sorrow  spends  itself  in,  words,  and  goes  off  in 
gas,  she  shows  the  feelings  of  a  true  mother." 

"  Sh£  the  mother  of  my  Kate !  Well,  well, 
my  soul,  my  soul  to  goodness  I  And  you  admit 
you  are  her  father  ?" 

"  I  am." 

"  Then  its  just  as  somebody  told  me  once,  and 
when  I  asked  you,  you  lied  about  it.  You  are 
the  father  of  little  Jennie,  too.  And  you  turned 
'em  off  because  you  wouldn't  be  at  the  expense 
of  bringing  on  'em  up.  0,  you  miserly,  hatcbet- 
faced  villain  1    Tou  heartless,  soulless ." 

Here  Donald,  whose  temper  was  none  of  the 
sweetest,  grasped  a  broomstick,  and  ordered 
Mrs.  Smith  to  evacuate  his  premises. 

"  Not  a  step  will  I  stir  for  you  or  your  broom* 
stick.  You've  been  Imposing  on  me,  and  Rob> 
ert,  and  all  the  world,  all  your  life,  and  on  your 
poor  wife,  too,  for  I  know  you've  compelled  her 
to  forget  her  own  children,  and  now  here  she  is 
nearly  dead  for  what  I  know,  and  all  by  your 
means,  and  because  Kate,  the  dear  lost ." 

And  here  she  melted  into  tears  again,  while 
die  continued  her  labors  over  the  swooned  fonn 
before  her.  It  was  a  long  time  before  con- 
scionsness  was  restored  after  this  second  fainting. 
The  double  shock  of  joy  and  sorrow,  received 
almost  simultaneously,  was  too  much  for  her 
fragile  constitution,  and  threatened  for  a  while 
to  be  the  last  emotions  which  die  was  de^^ed 
to  e^joy  or  suffer  in  tliis  world.  But  the  warn 
hearted  Mrs.  Smith  resolutely  refused  to  leave 
her  till  she  revived.  She  compelled  the  reluct- 
ant Donald  to  go  for  a  doctor,  he  declaring  all 
the  while  that  he  was  as  good  a  physician  as  any 
in  Boston,  having  studied  the  books,  and,  moriv 
over,  he  had  never  had  a  physician  in  the  house, 
even  at  the  most  critical  times.  At  this  an- 
nouncement, Mrs.  Smith  commenced  again  the 
diBcharge  of  a  volley  of  epithets,  fh>m  which  tiie 
grocer  was  glad  to  escape,  by  sdzlng  his  bat 
and  going  round  the  comer,  to  the  house  of  Dr. 
Blake,  and  requesting  his  immediate  attendanea 
uigitized  by  ^  iC 
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While  he  was  gone,  the  patient  began  to  show 
qrmptomfl  of  returning  animation.  She  opened 
her  cjes,  and  reaching  upward,  threw  her  arms 
around  the  neclc  of  her  friend,  and  whi^ered  at 
broken  intervala, 

"O  dear,  good,  kind  lady!  How  I  have 
longed  and  yearned,  before  now,  to  tell  you  all ! 
How  I  have  thanked  you  from  the  depth  of  my 
Boul,  for  your  kindneas  to  me  and  mine !  How 
I  iuKve  longed  to  tell  yon  that  your  daughter  was 
my  daughter — dearer  to  my  heart  than  the  apple 
of  my  eye ;  and  yet,  now  that  the  restriction  is 
removed,  and  we  can  speak  of  these  things. 
Providence  has  brought  us  together,  not  to  re- 
joice and  congratulate  each  other,  but  to  weep 
together  over  the  loss  of  our  darling.  Well, 
perhaps  we  deserve  it  for  our  sins.  At  any 
rate,  I  hope  we  may  both  be  able  to  say,  <  Thy 
wiUbedone.''' 

**  But  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Macfane,  that  perhaps  after  all,  Kate  is  not  m- 
trel^  drownded.  I'm  apt  to  state  things  a  little 
strong,  Robert  says.  Says  he,  Dorothy,  yon 
never  can  tell  the  story  Just  as  it  ia  Tour  im- 
agination always  adds  something,  or  your  diort 
memory  takes  away  something ;  and  at  any  rate, 
says  he,  you  never  think  a  story  worth  telling 
at  all,  unless  you  have  the  privilege  of  altering 
it  a  little,  just  to  make  it  interesting,  and  so — V 

" But  is  there  hope?"  asked  Mrs.  Macfane. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  for  now  I  remember,  the  paper 
nid  nearly  all  the  passengers  and  crew  were 
drownded ;  so  you  see  there's  a  chance  for  us, 
and  that's  all  that  gave  me  strength  to  come 
down  and  kind  o'  try  to  get  a  little  comfort" 

At  this  point  Donald  entered,  declaring  that 
the  doctor  could  not  be  found. 

•*  Well,  now,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  « I  want  to 
have  some  kind  of  reason  for  this  unreasonable 
conduct  of  yours,  Mr.  Macfane  ;  and  I  want  to 
know  how  it  is  that  you  can  talk  about  it  now, 
and  couldn't  before,  and  I ." 

^  Well,  Madam,  if  you'll  promise  not  to  call 
me  a  heartless,— he,  he,  miserly,— he,  he,  hatch- 
et-faced vilkdn.  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  story,  he, 
he.  But  if  you  are  going  to  blackguard,  I  must 
back  out  I  can't  play  with  you  at  that  Tou 
have  too  much  capital  to  start  with  to  make  it 
a  fak  gome,  he,  he.  You  see  you  was  born  and 
bred  to  the  businesB,  and  I  wasn't,  he,  he." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Macfane,  there  afn't  the  least  use 
*  of  your  getting  mad,  and  uaaag*  such  kind  of 
language,  and  snapping  your  eyes  at  me  for 
what  I  said,  for  I  didn't  say  a  thing  but  what 
was  true,  unless  you  can  give  some  better  reason 
than  it  seems  possible  to  give,  for  such  kind  of 
cheating,  lying  conduct" 


''  Ah !  dear  Mrs.  Smith,  if  yon  said  all  that 
about  Donald,  it  wasn't  true,  indeed  it  wasn't," 
said  Mrs.  Macfane. 

'<  Then  let  us  hear  the  story,  if  yon  please." 

Donald  proceeded  to  give  his  whole  history, 
his  uncle's  will,  and  Ihe  manner  in  which  he  had 
disposed  of  his  several  children.  He  concluded 
by  telling  Mrs.  Smith  that  he  and  his  wife  had 
always  seen  the  kind  hand  of  God  visibly  ex- 
tended in  mercy  toward  them  since  the  time 
when  Kate  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  and  her 
most  excellent  husband,  and  added  he, 

"  When  I  come  into  possession  of  my  property^ 
I  am  ready  to  pay  you  what  you  think  is  right 
for  your  trouble,  in  providing  for  my  daughter 
Kate." 

"  And  how  much  do  yw  think  is  right,"  Mr. 
Macfane?" 

<'  I  am  willing  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  $150  per 
annum,  for  eighteen  years,  which  will  be  $2,700, 
or  to  make  it  round  numbers,  I  will  pay  $3,000." 

"Well,  if  ever  I  heard  the  likel  If  ever! 
Well,  I  never,  in  all  my  bom  days,  heard  such 
a  story,  or  saw  such  a  strange  man.  Tliree 
thousand  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  taking  care 
of  Kate!  No,  Sir,  it  has  given  me  and  my  hus- 
band more  joy  a  bringing  up  and  educating  that 
child  than  all  the  dollars  you  could  pile  up  in 
this  room.  Says  Robert  to  me.  says  he,  when 
we  took  her  fr^m  the  Alms-Houae,  Dorothy, 
says  he,  there's  nobody  brings  up  a  poor  orphan 
child  but  they  shall  have  their  reward,  sure  as 
fate.  God  cares  for  the  little  ones,  says  be, 
and  Christ  cares  for  the  little  ones,  and  them 
that  takes  care  of  'em  when  they  are  deserted, 
Christ  cares  for,  and  loves  just  as  much  as  he 
loves  the  little  ones  themselves.  And  since  then, 
I've  found  and  talked  with  a  great  many  people 
that  had  taken  orphans,  some  that  had  children 
of  their  own,  and  some  that  hadn't  any,  and 
they  all  said  they  more  than  got  their  pay  for 
all  the  kindness  and  expense  lud  out  on  'em. 
They  have  a  peace  of  conscience,  and  a  quiet 
satisfaction  that  is  far  sweeter,  as  brother  Jon«s 
said  once,  than  all  the  spicy  gales  of  Barbary 
the  blest" 

<' Aral^  the  blest,"  suggested  Mrsi  Macfhne. 
"  Very  well,  Barbary  or  Araby,  it  is  all  the 
same.    I  know  that  barberries  are  very  sweet 
and  spicy,  when  you  season  'em  well,  and  pat  in 
a  great  deal  of  sugar.    But  speaking  about  this 
unnatural  putting  away  of  your  children  on  to 
the  door  steps  of  this  cold  world,  not  knowing 
if  they'd  be  took  in ;  do  you  think  that  was  rig^t, 
I  ask  you  ?" 
"  /never  thought  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Macfane. 
'<  I  appeal  to  your  conscience^  old  man,  if 
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you've  got  any,  do  you  really  think  you  did 
right,  under  the  circnmstanees?" 

"  Oy  I  can't  stop  to  talk  aboat  that  now.  I 
must  go  up  town  on  busineas." 

*^  And  I  most  go  and  talk  with  Robert ;  in  fact, 
I  ought  to  have  gone  long  ago.  What  wtB  be 
think,  when  he  finds  I  know  what  I  do,  and  yet 
haven't  hurried  to  tell  him?  But  you'll  both 
oome  tip  and  see  us  this  evening,  won't  yont" 

*'  Of  course  we  will,"  replied  Mrs.  Macftme. 

**  After  business  hours,"  added  Mr.  Macfane. 

"  Curse  your  impudence,"  muttered  he,  as  she 
passed  out  of  door& 

In  the  evening,  according  to  agreement,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Macfane,  and  Mr.  and  Mr&  SmiUi,  and, 
by  special  invitation,  Mrs.  Duffy  and  her  adopted 
daughter,  Jennie,  were  assembled  in  Robert 
Smith's  parlor.  Mrs.  Duffy  had  by  accident  be- 
come acquainted,  many  years  before,  with  the 
relationBhip  of  Jennie  and  the  Macfanes,  but  had 
kept  the  matter  a  secret,  so  far  as  she  could, 
flrom  the  public,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
Macfanes ;  but  little  Jennie,  who  was  now  eleven 
years  old,  bad  never  known  any  other  mother 
tiian  Mrs.  Dufliy.  When  informed  authentically 
of  the  fact,  she  manifested  no  other  emotion 
than  wonder  that  her  mother  had  not  come  and 
taken  her  home  before.  She  was  well  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Macfane,  who  often  gave  her  nuts  and 
sweetmeats,  and  though  the  explanation  they 
gave  her  now,  of  their  conduct,  puzzled  the 
child,  it  did  not  satisfy  her,  and  elie  informed 
Mrs.  Macfane  that  if  ever  the  had  a  child,  she 
wouldn't  let  anybody  take  care  of  it  but  herself, 
she  knew  that. 

The  little  company  had  passed  an  hour  in 
talking  of  their  mutual  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
hopes  and  fears,  and  the  dry  heart  of  old  Don- 
ald himself  seemed  to  moisten  and  melt,  as  he 
spoke  of  the  secret  struggles  of  nature  against 
ambition,  which  he  had  maintained  for  a  score 
Of  years,  and  his  grief  that  he  could  not  have 
announced  the  termination  of  his  struggles  and 
tolls  in  time  to  have  saved  both  Donald  Shcafe 
and  Kate  fh>m  their  distant  exile.  While  be 
was  speaking,  the  door  bell  rang,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment Richard  Tilton  stood  in  the  parlor  before 
thent 

After  the  first  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
joy,  the  whole  company  piled  him  at  once  with 
more  questions  than  the  whole  catechism  con- 
tains, and  which  he  proceeded  to  answer  by 
giving  a  connected  narrative  of  events  since  his 
departure  flrom  Boston. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  himself  and  Kate  at 
Matamoros  after  the  shipwreck,  he  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon  of  the  calaboto,  and  she  wte 


placed  under  such  strict  surveillance  that  he 
never  saw  her  more.  He  had  used  his  best  en- 
deavors, by  the  ofl^  of  bribes,  always  the  best 
argument  with  Spanish  officials,  but  he  oould 
not  succeed  in  gaining  an  interview,  or  even 
obtaining  a  line  fh)m  her. 

After  lying  in  prison  for  some  weeks,  he  heard 
the  unwelcome  tidings  ^ts&i  she  had  married  a 
Mexican  ColoneL 

"A  Mexican  Colonel!"  exclaimed  the  whole 
company  in  a  breath. 

Richard  replied  that  he  even  now  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  report,  tiiough  he  had  beard  it  fh>m 
four  different  sourcesi 

**  The  disgraceful  trollop  I  the  huzzy  1  the—." 

<'Stop,  stop,  Dorothy,"  said  Robert,  «let  m 
hear  the  whole  story." 

**  The  reason  of  her  alleged  conduct  was,'' 
said  Richard,  "that  she  had  heard  that  her 
friends  in  Texas,  whom  she  expected  to  meet, 
were  all  slain  at  the  Alamo,  or  at  Goliad ;  her 
firiends,  we  know,  were  Douglass  and  Donald— 
she  had  no  other." 

**  O,  my  God  t"  cried  ICrs.  Macfane,  «<  am  that 
be  true?" 

<'  It  is  not,  it  is  not  true,"  said  Robert  Smith, 
"  for  I  have  seen  in  the  papers,  since  those 
horrid  massacres,  some  account  of  Lientenaat 
Donald  Sheafe." 

Richard  proceeded  to  say  that  afterward  be 
could  learn  nothing  more  of  Kate — ^no  one  knew 
where  she  bad  gone.  The  regiment  stationed  at 
Matamoros  left  that  place  in  a  few  weeks,  fbr 
Texas,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  was  en- 
abled to  buy  his  way  out  of  prison,  and  to  take 
his  passage  on  a  New  York  vessel,  though  he 
had  no  money  to  pay  his  fare,  and  he  had  just 
arrived  in  Boston  this  very  evening. 

"I  do  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  ''that  Kate 
hasn't  been  such  a  foolish  woman  as  to  go  and 
marry  a  ntgjjwr,  for  any  reason.  For  my  part, 
I'd  sooner  be  eat  raw  by  the  savages,  than  con- 
sent to  any  such  tlung." 

Richard  informed  her  that  he  had  seen  this 
Mexican  Colonel,  and  though  dark  and  swarthy, 
he  was  not  an  Aft'ican,  evidently.  He  added 
that  perhaps  she  had  no  other  resource — that 
she  was  without  a  friend  that  could  help  her— 
that  very  probably  she  supposed  him  (Richard) 
dead — perhaps  she  was  compelled  to  marry  to 
save  her  life,  or  her  chastity— in  short,"  said  he, 
"  I  could  give  a  hundred  good  excuses  for  her ; 
but,  i^ter  all,  I  still  cling  to  the  hope  that  there 
has  been  some  mistake  about  it." 

Yet  It  will  easily  be  believed  that  the  little 
company  parted  that  night  much  less  joyously 
and  hopefully  than  they  had  come  together,  and 
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that  few  of  them  went  to  bed  without  tearful 
and  earneit  cries  to  God  to  bring  their  loved 
i  Bafelj  oat  of  all  their  troubles. 


OBAPTSB  ziy. 


The  dottdleflB  sun  rose  brilliantly  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th  of  April,  upon  the  embattled 
hosts.  It  shone  with  equal  glory  upon  florid 
American  and  dusky  Mexican;  yet  General 
Houston,  partaking  of  the  pardonable  selfishness 
and  enthusiasm  of  all  hopeful  natures,  exclaimed, 
««the  sun  of  Austerlite  has  risen  againT'  He 
had  been  brarely  enduring  the  taunts  of  his 
soldiers  and  some  of  his  ofBcos  at  his  Fabian 
lactios— some  of  tliem  declaring  that  Houston 
waa  a  coward,  and  would  never  face  the  Mexi- 
oaB&  The  army  had  been  winnowed  of  most  of 
the  larii  and  disaffected,  and  consisted  now, 
pffobaUy,  of  as  cool  and  determined  a  body  of 
troqpa  as  ever  faced  the  cannon's  mout;^.  The 
General  had  demolished  the  bridge  over  Bu£GdJo 
Bayou,  thus  preventing  the  retreat  of  his  own 
ttoQfga,  and  the  advance  of  his  enemy  toward  his 
point  of  aim*  He  placed  his  cavalry,  amounting 
ia  all  to  rixfy-one  men,  en  the  extreme  right  of 
his  line.  His  two  regiments  of  infiu&try  and  a 
company  of  artillery  occupied  the  center  and 
left  His  force  amounted  to  700  men,  and  the 
foioe  wUch  Santa  Anna  brought  up  into  the 
fig^t,  amounted  to  1,800.  These  were  posted  be- 
hind breastworks  and  in  thickets,  and  waited 
finr  the  Americans  to  begin  the  bloody  game. 

Houston  sounded  the  war  cry,  '^  Remember  the 
Alamo  I''  and  ordered  a  general  charge.  There 
was  no  word  in  the  English  or  Spanish  tongue 
80  calculated  to  rouse  his  men  to  bloody  ven- 
geance and  deadly  dei^eration  as  the  Alama 
The  spirits  of  Travis  and  Bowie,  and  Crockett, 
the  first  martyrs^  appeared  before  them,  beckon- 
ing, in^doring  for  revenge.  The  Texan  troops 
saw,  right  before  tiieir  eyes,  the  dastards  who 
had  cooVty  put  to  death,  and  burned  to  ashes  the 
handful  of  men  whose  souls  they  could  not  con- 
quer, and  the  ^irit  of  Christian  love  and  for- 
giveness was  annihilated  in  their  bosoms,  and 
tiiey  desired  onty  blood  for  blood !  Not  glory, 
nor  plunder  sought  they  on  the  field  of  San  J»- 
einto ;  not  even  liberty,  that  priceless  boon,  but 
Uood,  the  blood  of  brutal  barbarians  that  knew 
DO  DDierey,  and  gave  no  quarter. 

FlTMB  the  moment  the  charge  waa  sounded, 
there  was  no  battle,  only  a  slaughter.  The 
eoward  Mexicans  nm  like  dieep,  at  the  first  fire, 
but  the  Americans,  inspired  with  demoniac  en- 
.crgy,  overtook  and  slew  them  aa  they  ran.  They 
[  them  into  the  marsh,  and  into  the  waters. 


where  by  hundreds  they  were  drowned.  They 
stabbed  them  in  the  back  with  ttieir  immAna^ 
Bowie  knives ;  and  when,  seeing  escape  hopeless, 
they  turned  their  faces  and  fell  on  their  knees 
and  cried  piteously,  *^Yo  no  Alamo  I  Yo  no 
Alamo  1"  the  Americans  buried  their  long  and 
dripping  Uades  in  their  naked  breasts.  The 
slaughter  continued  till  sunset,  when  not  a  living 
Mexican  was  to  be  found  in  si^t  of  the  battle- 
field, and  small  parties  were  scattered  widely 
over  the  plains,  searching  and  plundering  the 
bodies  of  the  dead. 

As  the  twilight  deepened,  a  sergeant  was  seen 
escorting  a  lone  and  beautiful  young  woman 
across  the  plains,  and  bravely  defending  her 
person  and  property  from  the  hands  of  savage 
Americans,  made  drunk  with  blood.  She  was 
covered  with  a  magnificent  silk-embroidered 
Mexican  mantiUa^  which  had  excited  the  ciq^idity 
of  the  soldiers,  but  the  brave  sergeant  declared 
that  he  would  defend  her  and  her  property  with 
his  life,  till  he  had  deposited  her  safely  in  the 
camp  of  the  GeneraL 

'*  Quien  esta  usted,  senora  y  de  dondet''  in- 
quired the  General,  politely,  as  the  fidr-haired 
and  ftir-faced  beauty  was  presented  to  him^ 

*'  My  name,  sir,"  replied  she  in  English,  mod- 
estly, but  firmly,  is  Kate  Smith,  »nd  I  came  from 
Bo^n  via  Matamoros.  Have  you  a  man  in 
your  army  named  Douglass  Macfane?" 

'<  We  have,  lady,  we  have  ^  aa  fine  a  fellow  as 
ever  breathed.  Boys,  go  and  find  Lieutenant 
Macfane,  and  bring  him  here,  if  he  is  alive ;  for 
indeed,  my  dear,  I  cannot  tell  Yiho  is  killed,  as 
yet,  thou(^  I  think  we  have  lost  very  few.'' 

Douglass  was  not  a  hundred  yards  ofl^  resting 
himself  with  Donald,  under  a  tree,  when  he 
heard  his  name  loudly  shouted  by  a  dozen  men 
at  once,  and  ran  just  as  he  was,  qiattered  with 
blood,  and  begrimed  with  powder,  toward  the 
spot  where  the  wounded  Houston  was  lying,  and 
around  which  a  large  body  of  apectators  were 
collecting. 

"  Who  wants  me  ?"  inquhred  DoagksB. 

*^A  Mexican  woman,"  answered  some  who 
had  seen  the  lady's  dresq,  but  had  not  heard  her 


<<  Mexican  woman  1  Mexican  woman  1"  mut- 
tered he,  *'  I  know  no  Mexican  woman."  He 
elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  until  he 
came  to  the  inner  circle,  when  Kate,  catching 
the  glance  of  his  eye,  recognized  him  through 
the  bloody  darkness  by  which  he  was  enveloped, 
and  ^rang  forward. 

*^  O,  Douglass  I  Donglsfli,  my  own  DoaglM»  1" 
and  the  lovers,  daq^ed  in  each  other's  arms,  sank 
down  upon  the  ground.    The  crowd  fell  back 
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respcctfallr,  and  tears  flowed  like  nun  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  warm-hearted  General. 

**  B0J8,"  said  the  General,  *^  tiiis  s^ene  is  too 
sacred  to  be  witnessed  by  us.  Can't  you  fit  up 
a  marquee  or  a  shanty  for  this  couple,  where  in 
private  they  may  converse?" 

"  Thank  you,  General,"  said  Kate,  "  thank 
you— but  I  am  willing  that  yon  and  these  brave 
men  should  all  hear  my  story,  for  to  you  all  I 
owe  my  deliverance  this  day." 

She  then  gave  a  narrative  of  events  from  the 
time  of  her  parting  with  Douglass  at  Boston. 
She  told  how  it  had  been  clearly  shown  that  she 
and  Douglass  were  not  brother  and-  sister,  and 
how  she  had  then  determined  to  seek  him  out  in 
person,  because  there  was  no  possibility  of  com- 
municating by  letter.  After  the  voyage  and 
Aipwreck,  the  Alcalde  had  confined  Richard 
Tilton  in  a  dungeon,  and  her  in  his  own  house, 
where  she  was  strictly  watched  and  guarded. 
The  Colonel  commanding  the  fortress  or  forces 
at  that  place,  destined  to  march  soon  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  rebellions  Tcxans,  repeatedly 
called  on  her  to  know  to  what  place  in  Texas 
she  was  going,  and  for  what  puTpose.  He  was 
a  young  widower,  and  ofifered  her  every  civility, 
and  seemed  desirous  to  make  her  imprisonment 
cheerful  as  possible — ^brought  her  English  books, 
conversed  with  her  in  English— gave  her  several 
Mexican  delicacies  of  food  and  drink,  yet  was 
al^^'ays  careful  to  prevent  her  having  any  inter- 
course with  Richard  Tilton.  In  a  few  days  he 
came,  bringing  the  news  that  Douglass  was 
killed  in  battle  ;  he  showed  her  the  name  in  a 
written  report  of  killed  and  wounded,  and  left 
her  to  her  sorrow.  Yet  (she  knew  not  how  it 
was)  she  never  ceased  to  hope  and  even  believed 
that  the  report  was  false,  and  that  she  should 
live  to  see  him  again.  In  a  few  days  the  Colo- 
nel returned,  making  proposals  of  honorable 
marriage.  She  Imew  she  waa  in  his  power,  and 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  him,  but  requested 
a  few  days  time  to  think  of  the  proposition, 
which  he  granted  cheerfully.  At  the  end  of 
those  days,  he  came  to  receive  her  answer,  when 
she  informed  him  that  though  she  was  very  well 
pleased  with  him,  she  did  not  think  it  honorable 
to  marry  him  till  she  had  ascertained  with  more 
certainty  whether  her  betarothed  Douglass  was 
living  or  dead,  but  if  he  would  take  her  to 
Texas  with  him,  and  provide  a  separate  tent  for 
her,  and  one  or  mare  female  companions,  elic 
would,  on  learning  the  death  of  Douglass,  re- 
turn to  Mexico,  and  there,  in  the  city  of  Du- 
rango,  where  the  Colonel  had  his  residence,  and 
near  which  waa  his  large  haeUndaj  become  his 
wife. 


"  Now,  dear  Douglass,"  said  she,  ^  and  you 
gentlemen,  may  think  this  a  very  unbeooming 
or  imprudent  promise  on  my  part,  but  I  not 
merely  believed,  but  I  had  the  aamrancey  just  as 
if  God  had  told  me,  and  just  as  has  been  veri- 
fied by  the  fact,  that  I  should  see  you  yet  again ; 
or,  even  if  not,  thought  I,  Colonel  Hidalgo  will 
be  killed,  and  I  shall  find  myself  among  my  own 
countrymen,  and  get  back  again  to  my  own 
kindred  by  then:  assistance  and  gallantry." 

''Bravo!"  cried  Houston.  "A  noble  girl! 
three  cheers  for  Kate  Smith,  boys!"  and  the 
cheers  were  given  with  a  wilL 

"  Let  me  finish  my  story,  if  you  please,  Gien- 
eral.  Colonel  Hidalgo  allowed  me  to  chooee 
my  own  companion  out  of  the  ladies  I  bad  met 
in  Matamoros ;  gave  me  also  a  good  female  ser- 
vant, and  we  had  a  separate  tent  during  tbe 
whole  march — ^were  carried  In  a  Mexican  mule> 
cart,  through  the  whole  of  your  fine  country-^ 
passed  Goliad,  where  600  of  my  countrymen 
had  been  basely  murdered  by  the  Mexicans.  In 
the  battle  which  has  just  closed  Colonel  Hidalgo 
has  fallen;  and  when  I  saw  my  countrymen 
victorious  and  the  Mexicans  retreating,  I  came 
alone  on  the  battle-field,  to  be  captured  as  I  was, 
and  brought  before  your  Excellency." 

"  Ay,  Miss  Kate,  but  it  was  not  my  Excellency, 
but  the  excellency  of  this  young  Lieutenant  that 
you  wished  to  see.  Well,  child,  'tis  quite  im- 
proper that  you  should  be  here  among  us  rude 
soldiers,  without  the  protection  of  some  one 
having  a  legal  right  to  defend  you.  Therefore 
we  must  crown  our  victory  with  a  wedding.  I 
have  in  my  ranks  a  Tennessee  parson,  one  of 
those  good  fellows  that  are  equally  ready  for  a 
fight  or  a  sermon  ;  111  have  him  here  at  once, 
and  the  knot  shall  be  tied." 

**  Nay,  nay,  Sir,"  replied  she,  with  the  back- 
wardness of  a  New  England  maiden,  '*  I  mu^t 
have  the  woman's  privilege  of  choosing  my  own 
time,  and  my  own  minister." 

"  Very  well,  then,  very  well ;  I  must  then  de- 
liver you  over  to  the  consideration  of  your  gal- 
lant young  friend,  without  any  conditions,  for 
here  come  some  of  my  m,en  bringing  tbe  Mexi- 
ican  General  as  a  prisoner,  and  yon  must  now 
leave  me." 

Douglass  speedily  obtained  a  discharge  tnm 
the  army,  and  departed  with  Kate  for  the  plant- 
ation of  a  fellow-soldier  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trinity,  where,  in  one  week  from  the  day  of  the 
battle,  they  were  united  in  marriage,  Donald 
acting  as  groomsman,  and  General  Houston 
giving  away  the  bride. 

The  happy  couple  had  passed  only  a  few  days 
on  the  plantation,  and  were  seated  with  their 
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ftiend  Donald,  one  day  on  the  piazza,  talking  of 
fHends  at  home,  and  endeavoring  to  deylse  ways 
and  means  to  establish  themselves  in  the  new 
ooontry,  when  they  descried  through  the  grove, 
entering  the  gate  of  the  farm,  two  horsemen 
whose  faces  and  flgnres  seemed  familiar,  even  at 
the  distance  of  two  or  tiiree  hundred  yards. 

''  It  is  Richard  Tilton,  as  I  live  I"  cried  Kate. 

**  It  is  my  brother  James,"  said  Douglass 

"•  It  is  both,"  rqoined  Kate,  rising  and  run- 
nmg  down  the  avenoe  to  meet  them,  and  throw- 
ing her  arms  around  the  neck  of  Richard. 

James  rushed  forward  to  embrace  his  brother, 
leaving  Kate  and  Richard  a  little  behind. 

•'  And  how  is  my  pretty  Kate,"  said  Richard, 
softly,  and  with  an  eloquent  gaze  into  her  eyes, 
>»  and  how  did  she  manage  to  run  away  fh>m  me. 
and  leave  me  all  alone  in  the  enemy's  oonntiy  ?" 

^^  Ah,  Richard,  you  shall  hear  all  about  it,  but 
it  is  too  late  to  speak  with  me  in  those  tones. 
Gome  and  see  my  husband." 

"  Married  I  Then  it  was  well  for  me,  at  least, 
that  those  rascally  Mexicans  separated  us  so 


"Well  for  both  of  us,  perhaps,  Riehard,  for 
how  could  I  bat  be  gratefiil  to  the  savior  of  my 
life,  and  yet  you  would  not  have  me  sacrifice 
my  honor  by  forgetting  my  solemn  pledges, 
even  to  pay  a  debt  of  warmest  gratitude." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  house,  and 
after  mutual  congratulations,  and  brief  ques- 
tions and  answers,  Kate,  perceiving  that  Richard 
and  Donald  were  strangers,  took  the  hand  of 
Donald,  and  sidd,  "  Allow  me,  Donald,  to  intro- 
duce you  to  one  of  my  very  beet  friends,  Rich- 
aid  Tilton — a  man  who  was  my  sole  companioa 
in  the  most  awftil  hour  of  my  life,  and  my  res- 
cuer from  sure  destruction,  at  the  time  when 
your  dear  father  and  mother,  and  sisters,  pei^ 
idled  before  our  eyes." 

^^  And  is  this  Donald  SheafeT"  inquired  Rich- 
ard. *'  Then,  Kate,  allow  me  in  turn  to  intro- 
duce you  to  your  own  brother ;  and  Donald, 
embrace  Iter,  for  she  is  your  sister,  your  own 
sfeter.  Ton  are  the  son  and  she  the  daughter  of 
Donald  Macfane  and  his  wife." 

**  I'll  gladly  take  yon  at  your  word,  Mr.  Til- 
ton, though  you  give  me  no  proof.  Let  me  have 
one  kiss  in  advance,  though,  Kate,  and  if  he 
proves  his  astounding  statements,  we'll  make  up 
the  rest  afterward." 

^'O,  I  know,  I  know,  I  feel  that  it  is  true," 
replied  Kate,  embracing  Donald,  and  smiling 
through  her  tears. 

''Well,  well,  I  am  impatient  for  the  proqf," 
said  Douglass ;  '<  let  us  have  the  story." 

Riehard  drew  from  his  pooket4N>ok  letters 


for  Donald  and  Kate,  from  Donald  Macfane  and 
wife;  and  what  was  most  astonishing,  Jamet 
produced  a  letter  from  the  old  Commodore  to 
Douglass ;  and,  for  some  minutes,  the  recipients 
were  deeply  engaged  in  their  perusal,  whUe 
Richard  and  James  walked  out  a  little  distance 
with  the  hospitable  planter. 

'<  Ha  1  ha  1  ha  1"  shouted  Douglass, ''  my  father 
forgiveB  me  all  my  offenses.  I'd  like  to  Imow 
what  they  are.  But  he  sends  me  money,  and 
that's  something  worth  having—and  he  wants 
me  to  come  back  and  live  with  him,  as  he  hM 
grown  old  and  decrepit,  and  lonely — poor  old 
man  1"  ^ 

''How  pleasant  it  is,"  said  his  loving  wife, 
"  that  it  should  be  proved  that  though  we  art 
not  brother  and  sister,  we  are  yet  cousins  I  But 
is  it  strange  that  I  should  have  loved  you  ?  Is 
it  strange,  Donald,  that  I  should  have  been  fond  of 
you,  too,  since  our  first  acquaintance  t  Is  it  strange 
that  my  heart  should  always  have  been  drawn 
strongly  and  sympathizingly  toward  that  lone, 
meek,  amiable  woman  in  the  grocer's  shop  t 
Do  you  not  believe  that  the  human  race,  like  the 
brute  creation,  have  an  instinct,  by  which  near 
relations  Icnow  each  other?" 

"  But  I  confess,"  said  Donald,  "  that  though 
I  wonder  and  r^oice  at  the  Providence  that  has 
brought  me  a  father  and  mother  and  sisters,  in 
place  of  the  dear  ones  so  lately  lost,  yet  I  feel 
that  I  can  never  love  these  new  parents  as  I  did 
those  that  nourished  and  brought  me  up.  It 
seems  as  if  I  never  should  be  able  to  pardon 
these  parents  for  thdr  unnatural  conduct  I 
have  always  abhorred  the  character  of  that  Bru- 
tus who,  for  the  sake  of  what  he  called  justice, 
sat  oooUy  by  to  witness  the  execution  of  his  own 
sons.  €rod  gives  to  num  natural  affections,  to 
be  cultivated  and  exercised,  but  never  ignored ; 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  i^logies  and  reasons  for 
their  conduct  given  in  tills  letter,  I  can  never 
deem  their  comae  anything  else  than  unnatural 
and  heartless." 

"But,  my  dear  Donald,  now  my  brother," 
said  Kate,  "  our  father  says  he  did  what  he  did 
from  a  regard  and  dedre  for  our  welfare.  If  he 
did  so,  we  must  forgive  him,  however  mistaken 
he  may  have  been.  Only  the  Omniscient  can 
properly  be  entitled  to  judge  of  men's  motives. 
Remember  that  all  sin  is  in  the  will— that  is,  in 
the  wicked  intention.  We  have  our  faults,  at 
least  I  have,  and  let  us  not  judge  our  father  too 
harshly,  if  we  hope  that  our  own  sins,  bom  of 
our  frenzied  passions,  may  be  charitably  judged 
by  our  fellow  men,  and  forgiven  by  our  merciful 
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A  few  days  of  farorable  windfl  brought  the 
whole  party  safbly  to  Boston.  They  there  found 
that  all  their  friends  had  been  anxiously  await- 
ing their  arriyaL  The  gouty  old  Commodore, 
who  had  penitently  sought  ont  his  brother  and 
tettled  all  differences,  was  wont  to  ride,  erery 
day,  down  to  the  grocer's  shop,  to  inquire  for 
news  of  Douglafls  and  the  expected  company, 
imd  when  the  meeting  took  place,  it  was  indeed 
rapturous  and  affecting. 

'  The  rough  and  ready  Mrs.  Smith  insisted  that 
H  should  take  place  at  her  house.  To  this  end, 
die  had  made  all  needful  preparations,  having 
employed  agents  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  the 
expected  vessel,  and  to  escort  Douglass  and 
Donald,  Richard  and  James,  directly  to  her 
house.  Little  did  the  good  woman  imagine,  at 
this  time,  tiiat  there  was  a  greater  joy  in  store 
for  her.  She  had  not  yet  learned  the  wherea- 
bouts of  her  darling  Kate,  but  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  she  was  still  in  Mexico,  and,  if  not 
married  to  a  Mexican,  that  she  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  half  civilized  enemies. 

The  messenger  who  brought  her  the  news  of 
tiie  arrival  of  tiie  vessel,  brought  also  the  news 
that  Douglass  had  married  in  Texas,  and  that 
lus  wife  was  now  with  him. 

«*  Married  in  Texas!"  said  she.  « Very  well, 
Tevy  well  indeed!  Pet^le  need'nt  talk  any 
more  about  constancy,  and  all  thai  Here's 
Kate  gone  and  married  a  Mexican,  and  Doug^ 
4808  forgot  her  ahready,  and  married  a  Texan. 
It  wasn't  so  in  my  time.  We  didn't  talk  a  great 
deal  abou  constancy,  and  eternity,  and  all  that, 
but  we  just  stuck  to  one  another  like  burrs, 
that's  aU,  that's  what  we  did." 

She  then  dispatched  messengers  to  the  Com- 
modore and  Madam  Savon,  to  Donald  Macfane 
and  his  wife,  and  to  Mrs.  Dufiy,  requestia  their 
immediate  presence  at  her  house. 

**  Dear  mel"  said  she  to  Robert,  <<here  they 
eome,  up  the  street,  in  two  carriages.  I  do 
wonder  if  she  is  an  Indian,  or  nigger,  or  what. 
Married  her  in  GahesUm.  did  he?  GkK>dne88 
gracious  sakee  alive !  How  many  countries,  and 
towns,  and  places,  Ihere  is  I" 
•  «  That's  Kate,"  said  Robert,  "  or  my  eyesight 
lUls  me.    See  that  hair,  and  those  teeth.' 

"  Sore  as  you're  bom,  it  w  Kate,"  replied  Mrs. 
SmitiL 

**'W«XL,  I  never  t  Shipwrecked  in  Mexico, 
■and  married  in  Texna,  and  here  in  Boston,  all  in 
•one  breath.  Did  you  ever,  Robert?  O,  thanks 
be  to  the  pral^  of  goodness!    What  a  world!" 

The  first  carriage  drove  up,  and  Douglass  and 
Kate  alighted. 

"O,  you  wicked,  darling,  nasty,  naughty  girl, 


you,"  cried  Mrs.  Smith,  falling  on  Kate's  neck. 
"  Where  have  you  been,  and  where  do  you  come 
fh>m,  and  how  long  have  yon  been  married  ? 
Come  in  here,  Douglass,  you  vagabond,  come  in 
here,  and  sit  and  tell  us  all  about  it" 

Kate  had  not  finished  her  narrative,  which 
she  was  obliged  to  repeat  in  presence  of  Rich- 
ard, Donald  Sheafb  and  James,  iriien  the  Com- 
modore drove  up  to  the  door  with  Madam 
Savon. 

Douglass  went  ont  to  meet  him,  and  help  him 
out  of  the  carriage. 

*<  Douglass,  my  boy,"  said  the  old  Commo- 
dore, embracing  his  eon,  **  I'm  glad  to  see  yoo. 
Ton  must  forgive  me,  and  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones. There's  no  knowing  what  an  old  sailor 
will  do  or  say  when  his  blood  is  heated  with 
brandy;  but  I'm  sorry,  Douglass;  and  you 
wont  curse  your  poor  old  father,  now  he's  an 
old  battered,  worm-eaten  hulk,  will  yon  T" 

Douglass  wept  as  he  returned  the  kind  woids 
and  embrace  of  hisfaHier,  and  forgetting  every- 
thing, told  him  he  bad  nothing  to  forgive. 

''Ah,  Richard,  my  own  eon,"  said  Madam 
Savon,  ^  and  you've  got  back  safe  again,  and 
good  luck,  too,  you've  bad,  I  see,  God  blen 
you ;  and  James,  my  lad,  how  are  you  T  Let  us 
go  in  and  drink  the  health  of  the  new  married 
pair.  Commodore." 

**  Tes,  come  in,  all  of  you,"  said  Mrs.  Smith, 
"  and  if  we  don't  have  a  merry  old  time,  it  is 
because  there  is  no  Joy  in  our  hearts,  and  grat> 
itude  has  fled  iVom  the  earth.  Oh,  but  it  aH 
makes  me  think  of  tiie  good  old  hymn,  (d-o, 
s^l,l-a)  that's  it; 

*■  Mmdj  ehangw  hftve  pumd  ilnw  Ihen, 
Many  ohaocw  hare  I  seen  ; 
Yet  have  been  upheld  till  now, 
Who  conld  hold  me  up  bat  Thou  V 

Here  Kate,  let  me  hug  yon  once  more,  before 
old  Donald  comes  to  carry  off  my  own  sweet 
pet  that  never ." 

And  here  convulsive  sobs  stopped  the  current 
of  her  flowing  words,  and  the  whole  party 
wound  their  way  up  the  staircase— the'spirits  of 
all  suAised  with  a  joy  too  heavenly  and  deep 
for  utterance,  except  through  the  channel  of 
their  tears. 

A  few  moments  parsed  away,  when  the  shuf- 
fling steps  of  Donald  Macfane  and  wife  were 
heard  upon  Ihe  staircase,  and  Mrs.  Dufiy  came 
directly  after,  leading  little  Jennie. 

**  Ii<»d,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace,"  niA  Mrs.  Macfane,  as  she  entered,  and 
cast  a  sunny  glance  upon  tiie  company,  "  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.  Here  are 
all  my  children,  so  long  estranged  fh>m  my 
bosom,  the  liglit  of  whose  eyes  and  the  tremb- 
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ling  of  whose  lips  tbrill  me  now,  as  I  never  was 
tbrilled  before ;  and  here  is  tny  own  husband's 
brother,  long  nnknown  as  a  broltier,  come  to 
meet  my  own  ofEspring  and  his,  and  join  their 
hands  in  holy  wedlook.  And  here  are  my  kind 
frienda,  (alas  I  that  death  has  forbidden  iome 
of  Aen  to  see  the  heavenly  light  of  ibis  day!) 
here  are  all  that  still  lire,  assembled  to  con- 
gratolate  ns,  unworthy  sinners,  on  the  restiMrar 
tion  of  oar  children  to  onr  anna  and  hearts. 
Donald,  is  it  not  meet  that  at  sach  an  hoar  as 
this  oor  first  exercise  shoold  be  a  prayer  of 
solemn  thankfiilness  to  God,  and  will  yon  not 
lead  ns?" 

"Nay,  nay,  girl,"  stammered  Donald,  **l 
have  lost  the  hang  of  the  bosineeB,  sorry  to 
Bay.  I  have  been  too  long  and  too  fhr  from  the 
heavenly  places  myself,  to  be  able  to  guide 
others  in  devotion^  bat  I  will  gladly  join  in 
prayer  onder  the  lead  of  any  one  else." 

As  no  one  volnnteered  to  lead  the  devotions 
of  the  company,  Mr&  Smith  proposed,  by  way 
of  comprondn,  that  they  ehonld  all  onite  and 
sing  what  she  called  the  good  old  Methodist 
hymn— 

«« Bl8Bt  to  tlw  «e  tbttt  btadfl." 
To  this  all  cheerfully  aswoted  save  Donald 
Hacfane.    He  eonld  not  onite  in  any  song  save 
a  Psalm  of  David,  Boose's  verrion. 

**  Hoot,  Donald,  I  am  ashamed  of  yoa,"  said 
his  wife.  "  Ye  talk  as  if  God  lived  nowhere 
bat  in  Scotland,  and  sore  enoogh,  ye  left  him 
befaiad  ye  there.  Bat  if  ye  know  so  little  aboot 
hbn  that  ye  cannot  pray,  let  os  wonfaip  as  'diey 
worship  in  the  kirk  of  America,  for  troly  we 
cannot  afford  to  forget  him  entirely." 

After  the  hymn,  dinner  was  announced,  when 
Bobert  Smith  asked  a  blesdng,  in  which  he  feel- 
ingly alluded  to  past  seporationB  and  trials,  and 
rendered  thanks  for  the  present  joyfhl  meeting, 
and  prayed  tiiat  all  mi^t  meet  at  last  in  the 
land  of  the  bleswd. 

A  few  weeks  after,  appeared  in  the  dally  par 
pars,  the  advertisement  of  the  new  firm  of  **  D. 
AD.  Maefane  A  Co.,  Importers  and  Wholesale 
Dealers  in  West  India  Goods,"  old  Donald  hav- 
ing duly  received  his  money  from  Scotland, 
and  taken  Douglass  and  Bichard  into  partner- 
diip.  fie  porohased  a  new  dweHing^hooae  and 
moved  into  it  witii  his  Ihmily,  inoloding  Uttle 
Jenide  and  kind  Mrs.  Dofly.  He  porehassd  also 
a  new  wardioosa  on  Commercial  street,  in  con- 
jonction  with  Douglass  and  Bichard,  for  whom 
the  Commodore  fhmiahed  the  requisite  capital. 

In  tiie  CQurBe  of  a  year,  Donald  Slieafe, 
who  had  oome,  by  wiU,  into  possessloaof  aU  the 
property  left  by  his  reputed  &ther,  being  deai- 


rouB  of  a  more  active  life  than  ho  could  find  in 
Boston,  married  a  young  lady  whom  he  met  in 
Yermont,  and  returned  to  Texas,  where  he  has 
Bince  attained  distinction  in  politioal  life. 

In  the  course  of  another  year  the  Commodore 
died,  but  not  tiU  an  entire  and  very  visible 
change  had  taken  place  in  his  character  and 
habits. 

Some  rix  or  seven  ycairs  after,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Bichard  Tilton,  now  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  and  worthy  merchants  of  Bos- 
ton, had  married  pretty  Uttle  Jennie  that  was, 
but  who  had  now  added  the  maturity  of  a  beau- 
tiAil  womanhood  to  the  bright  simplicity  of  her 
childhood.  Bichard  took  his  mother  and  Mrs. 
Dufly  home  to  his  own  house,  where  Mrs.  D. 
still  lives  in  quiet  and  comfort.  Madam  Savon 
having  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  enjoining 
upon  her  grandchildren  in  her  last  hours  that 
they  must  be  vh*tuouB  and  holy,  if  they  would 
be  happy. 

Bobert  Smith  and  wife  and  Donald  Macfane 
and  wife  settled  in  one  neighborhood,  and  lived 
in  intimate  ccmipanioiiahip  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  tlieir  ohildien's  children  are  now  playing 
merrily  about  the  streets,  and  laboring  studi- 
ously in  the  schools  of  Boston. 

The  last  we  hca^  of  James  Macfhne,  his 
name  was  still  enrolled  among  the  attomies 
and  counsellors  of  Boston,  but  after  diligent 
search,  we  have  failed  to  discover  any  cause  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged.  It  is  as  true  of 
him  as  of  several  hundred  others  in  Boston,  that 
the  sign  in  Court  street,  emblasoned  with  his 
name,  is  all  the  proof  he  has  ever  given  to  the 
world  that  he  is  in  the  practice  of  law. 

^*  But,"  says  the  reader,  "  what  became  oi 
Spriggs  and  Fox,  who  flouridied  so  conspicu- 
ously in  the  early  part  of  your  story?" 

Truly,  reader,  I  never  saw  them  afterward, 
and  that  is  the  reason  they  have  not  appeared 
agafai  in  the  story.  I  was  informed,  however, 
that  Spriggs  was  let  out  of  jail  the  next 
mondng,  and  being  a  very  proud  man,  was  so 
mortified  at  his  misadventure  that  he  immedi- 
ately removed  to  New  York.  As  for  Fox, 
though  the  constables  made  diligent  search  for 
him,  they  never  found  him,  and  his  dwelUng. 
place  is  unknown  to  this  day. 

•I. omitted  to  state  in  chroncdogically  prqwr 
order,  that  Bobert  Smith  one  day  caUed  old 
Donald  aside,  to  inquire  how  he  would  have  him 
dispose  of  a  certain  ten  dollar  bank  bill,  tiling 
him  that  Kate  had  just  been  begging  it,  faitend- 
ing  to  have  it  put  into  a  gilt  flrame. 

*^  Bum  it  up  I"  repUed  Donald,  sharply.  But 
instantly  recollecting  what  a  oselesB  and  stnfU 
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waste  it  would  be,  he  requested  him  to  blot  out 
the  initials  and  date  oa  the  back,  and  make  a 
present  of  it  to  a  poor  waaherwomau  in  the 
neighborhood. 

"  But,"  added  he,  "  friend  Robert,  I  pray  ye 
bum  up  all  UUers  received  from  the  same  source, 
and  all  writings  any  way  referring  to  Kate.  For, 
hark  ye,  Robert,  if  ye  know  it  not,  I  do->it  is 
enough  for  a  sinner  to  have  to  bear  about  ¥ritb 
him  through  life  the  burden  of  his  own  memo- 
ry and  conscience,  without  having  treasured 
mementoes  of  his  sins  and  follies  constantly 
protruded  before  his  senses,  to  remind  him  ol 
what  he  longs  and  prays  to  forget 


EDQAR   A.    POE. 

In  the  estimate  which  the  critic  or  biographer 
is  called  upon  to  make  of  a  person  of  genius, 
reference  is  to  be  had  leas  to  the  iDoidents  con- 
nected with  the  experience  of  such  an  individual 
than  the  psychological  basis  from  whence  such 
manifestations  proceed.  We  may  be  told  that  a 
man  is  drunk  in  the  gutter,  and  from  the  im* 
pulse  of  a  common  humanity  we  go  out  and 
find  a  gross,  beastly  man,  with  large  appetites 
and  deficient  restraining  power.  We  are  dis^ 
gusted  more  than  pained.  We  see  at  once  that 
debauchery  and  drunkenness  range  legitimately 
in  such  organization.  The  man  is  weighed 
by  it — covered  over  and  pressed  down  by  the 
Pellon  upon  Osn  of  his  materialism  lording  it 
over  the  dwarfied  and  impoveriihed  (phituaL 


Again  we  are  called  forth.  The  sulject  thi« 
time  is  a  thin,  spudtual  youth,  with  a  manly,  in- 
tellectual brow,  and  an  organization  fine  as  a 
Damascus  blade.  We  are  pained  now  to  the  very 
soul.  A  heavenly  pity  is  in  our  heart  of  hearts 
As  they  reverently  vail  the  face  of  the  dead,  so 
we  would  hide  this  desecration  of  the  temple  of 
God  from  the  eyes  of  men  and  angels.  This 
manifestation  of  irregularity  does  not  belong  to 
this  refined  organization.  God  designed  better 
things  in  and  through  this  man,  or  woman,  as  the 
case  may  be.  We  witness  this  law ;  we  bow 
down  to  it,  and  when  it  is  violated  we  are 
shocked  as  though  we  had  seen  a  white-winged 
angel  trailing  his  beautiful  wUigs  through  the 
filth  and  mhre  of  the  highway. 

The  stand-point  of  biography  should  be  here. 
Men  and  women  are  to  be  judged  by  the  great 
laws  pervading  their  creation.  A  soul  may  be 
imperfectly  lodged  ;  it  manifests  itself  through  a 
clogged  and  impeded  vehicle ;  it  is  Hyperion  to 
a  Satyr.  It  is  menaced  in  a  donjon-keep,  con- 
fined in  battlemented  tower,  through  the  slen- 
der loop-holes  of  which  it  looks  imperfectly 
forth  and  but  dimly  descries  the  magnitude  and 
beauty  of  the  world  without  Thus  it  is  that 
sense,  materializing,  may  lord  it  over  the  soul. 
Where  it  does  so  habitually  we  condemn  and 
avoid.  When  the  spirit  asserts  its  supremacy  for 
the  most  part  and  then  is  lost,  our  grief  and 
condemnation  are  very  great  We  cannot,  or 
will  not,  fi^  the  one  discordant  thread  which  has 
marred  the  beauty  of  the  entire  fabric.  Let  us 
leave  the  judgment  seat  to  God,  the  great  di»> 
penser,  and  learn  human  charity.  As  yet  we 
have  little  deserving  the  name  of  bigorajdiy, 
because  of  this  lack  of  psychological  basis. 

In  reading  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Edgar 
A  Poe  we  are  most  especially  struck  with  sug- 
gestions of  the  kind,  and  painfully  convinced 
that  great  injustice  has  been  done,  both  to  the 
character  and  genius  of  this  man.  That  great 
and  glaring  defects  were  apparent  in  him  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  dony.  We  shall  not  call 
these  vices  by  any  but  the  names  authenticated 
in  our  moral  calendar,  but  we  shall  assert  that 
Poe  saw  these  and  felt  them  himself— he  de- 
plored in  his  better  moments  all  that  was  not 
intrinsically  excellent — he  was  never  level  to 
his  own  vices— he  was  never  a  mean,  skulking 
coward,  gloating  over  his  deformities,  but  the 
true  man,  rejecting  one  evil  after  another,  as  hla 
conscience  was  awakened  to  the  perception. 

His  character  and  genius  are,  periiapa,  more 
remarkable  than  any  which  have  appeared 
among  us  for  the  same  opportunity  afibrded  for 
analytic  investigation.    Poe  was  a  greater  enig^ 
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ma  to  himaelf  than  even  to  others.  With  an 
organization  delicate,  impalfiive,  and  of  the 
ntbtilest  fineness,  he  had  gross  appetites,  which 
aaserted  themselyes  at  nnexpected  intervals — 
with  a  clear,  Inminoos  intellect,  and  a  reaching 
imagination  ;  he  conld  never  link  this  part  of 
his  nature  with  tlie  emotional  portion  of  it,  so 
that  he  might  be  said  to  have  two  natures,  each 
atterly  distinct  ftom  the  other. 

In  saying  this  we  wi«th  to  say,  however,  that 
Poe  grew,  as  it  were,  by  piece-meaL  One 
faculty  often  started  into  preternatural  activity, 
while  another  oame  up  like  a  slow  coach  behind 
the  ooeasion.  In  this  way  we  find  that  the  great 
balancing  quality,  conscience,  whose  office  is  so 
large  and  so  essential  to  the  higher  attributes 
both  of  art  and  life  was  of  a  comparatively  late 
growth.  When  it  began  to  assert  itself— when 
he  began  to  perceive  the  absolutely  beadtiful, 
the  divinely  af^ropriate,  the  infinitely  true  peiv 
vading  individual  creations,  no  less  than  univer- 
sal entities,  he  died. 

As  an  instance  of  this  perverted  intellect  of 
the  man,  his  obstinate  wrong-headedness,  we 
must  cite  his  famous  and  often-quoted  account 
of  tho  manner  in  which  his  poem  of  the  Raven 
was  written.  Poe  was  a  man  led  by  his  genius 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  man  living.  He  was 
always  talking  about  his  intended  modes  of  ac- 
tion, which  were  to  be  of  wondrons  wisdom— he 
flirted  with  his  own  subtilty,  coaxed  up  and 
caressed  his  own  proposed  action;  he  viewed 
himself  at  such  times  iVom  an  outside  point,  dis- 
cussed himself  in  the  coolest  manner,  told  how 
he  would  write,  how  he  would  talk,  how  he 
would  act,  and  yet  when  the  time  came  all  wae 
qnite  the  reverse. 

In  this  way  this  account  of  the  Raven  is  a 
cruel  libel  of  the  intellectual  Poe  upon  the  poet 
Poe;  Nobody  believes  it  was  so  written,  but 
thero  was  a  great  chasm  between  the  two  na- 
tures of  this  man,  the  impulsive  and  the  intel- 
lectual, ^ich  he  was  never  aUe  to  bridge  over. 
Witii  all  the  arrogance  and  conceit  of  the  mui, 
he  was  not  able  to  do  himself  justice,  from  the 
Ud  that  his  intellect  always  acted  by  itself,  not 
in  harmony  with  his  aflbctions,  and  he  over  esti- 
mated the  one  and  undervalued  the  other.  He 
was  greater  than  he  knew.  He  became  leas 
than  he  would  have  been  because  of  this  lack 
of  reverenoQ  for  the  hearMde  of  himself. 

Edgar  Allen  Poe  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, January,  1811.  His  father  was  studying 
bw  in  Baltimore,  when  he  became  fascinated 
with  an  English  actress  named  Elisabeth  Arnold, 
with  whom  he  eloped,  and  afterward  married 
her.    It  has  been  asserted  that  this  girl  was  tiie 


daughter  of  the  traitor  Arnold — we  do  not  know 
upon  what  authority.  She  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  and  vivacious,  but  nothing  more.  The 
husband  abandoned  the  law  for  the  stage,  and 
the  two  played  together  perhaps  a  half  dozen 
years,  without  acquiring  either  fame  or  money, 
and  then  died,  leaving  three  children,  two  of 
whom  fell  into  total  eclipse,  for  we  hear  only  of 
Edgar,  the  second  boy. 

When  death  entered  the  Uttle  dim,  dingy 
green-room  of  the  theater  and  dropped  the  tin- 
sel curtain  forever  between  this  world  and  the 
young,  wreckless  pair,  who  left  three  helpless, 
uncared-for  little  ones  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
men,  which  are  often  only  cruelty,  a  mer- 
chant of  Richmond,  Virginia,  by  the  name  of 
Allen,  adopted  little  Edgar  as  his  own  child. 
He  was  a  spirited,  handsome  boy,  precocious  in 
intellect,  and  of  arrogant,  self-willed  temper. 
Here  was,  certainly,  fine  material  upon  which  to 
work— the  germs  of  the  scholar  or  the  hera 
But  nature  is  stronger  than  education.  Wewdo 
not  believe  the  blood  of  father  and  mother  were 
of  the  best  quality  to  produce  the  most  reliable 
results.  The  excitements  and  exhaustions  of  the 
profession  are  not  favorable  to  the  best  mater- 
nity—the tawdry  accessories  of  the  stage  are 
not  the  most  desirable  wsociations  for  the  grow- 
ing mind  and  heart  of  a  young  child,  who  has 
everything  to  learn. 

Mr.  Allen  was  childless  and  wealthy,  and  it 
would  seem  injudiciously  indulgent  to  the  boy, 
yielding  quite  too  much  to  his  arrogance,  and 
far  too  lenient  to  his  outbreaks  of  temper^  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  young  Edgar 
was  living  in  a  society  in  which  spirit  is  ranked 
as  the  test  of  manliness,  where  coercipn  is  re- 
served, like  the  whip,  for  the  slave  only,  and 
where  the  assertion  that  ^'  he  who  ruleth  himself 
is  greater  than  him  who  taketh  a  city,"  is  a 
musty  old  fogy  view,  unbecoming  a  gentleman. 

At  length  Mr.  Allen,  tired  of  the  caprices  and 
outrages  of  the  boy-genius,  and  having  married 
a  second  time  and  now  become  a  father,  turns 
him  out  of  doors,  without  a  cent  in  the  world ; 
and  so  this  child  of  genius,  reared  in  luxury, 
after  having  been  bom  in  the  hot-bed  of  ex- 
citement, with  his  keen  precocious  intellect  and 
sensitive  nerves,  is  a  houselesB  beggar. 

We  know  nothing  more  of  this  Mr.  Allen,  e:^ 
cept  that  he  died  peacefully  in  his  bed  after 
some  years  of  ordinary  well-to-do  living.  We 
do  not  care  to  know  more  of  him.  To  our  eyes 
he  committed  a  grievous  crime.  When  he  had 
once  assumed  the  responsibility  of  this  boy,  it 
was  his  duty  to  cany  it  through,  and  to  see  how 
the  wwld  went  with  him.  After  he  had  denuded 
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him  by  his  indulgence,  it  was  the  hight  of  cru- 
elty for  him  to  cast  him  defenfleleas  as  he  was 
upon  the  hard  bosses  of  the  world.  His  bi- 
pgrapher  gives  dark  hints  as  to  his  conduct  at 
this  timoi  and  deals  largely  and  vaguely  in  iur 
timations  too  terrible  to  be  divulged.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  and  if  this  youth  had  become  such  a 
monster,  he  had  been  ripened  under  the  veiy 
eye  %f  his  guardian.    Where  was  the  fieuilt  ? 

We  have  heard  the  simple-hearted,  excellent 
Mr.  White  speak  of  Poe  as  an  'f  unmitigated 
rascaL''  At  the  time  he.  was  associated  with 
him  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  Riofar 
moad,  Virginia,  he  was  little  more  than  nio^ 
teen— he  was  sensitive  and  laborious,  and  cer* 
tandy  very  greatly  deficient  in  aU  ideas  of  hu- 
man reqionsibility,  for  he  drank  fteely,  and  at 
sneh  times  plunged  into  deplorable  excesses.  He 
seems  never  to  have  had  moral  questions  at  aU 
presented  to  his  mind,  and  thus  to  have  lived 
from  year  to  year,  gathering  knowledge  upon 
these  points  as  best  he  could.  Is  Edgar  A.  Poe 
alone  in  Ihis? 

The  young  poet,  i^ithout  character,  without 
friends,  was  now  for  several  years  driven  to  his 
wit's  ends.  He  had  lost  his  situation  with  Mr. 
White— he  had  serious  difficulty  with  Mr.  Bur^ 
ton,  the  comedian,  who  published  at  one  time  a 
magazine  entitled  The  Gentleman's,  Jbc^  and 
who  employed  Poe  as  asedstant  editor  \  he  had 
been  awhile  at  West  Point,  a  cadet  there,  where 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite,  and  he  had 
even  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier.  All  this  is 
veiy  melancholy ;  we  must  remember  his  youth — 
that  he  had  no  resources,  that  he  drove  his 
friends  from  him  by  his  irregularities,  and  if  he 
sinned  grievously,  grievously  did  he  atone  for 
it  His  birth  and  his  education  were  yielding 
melancholy  fruitage. 

Wmie  in  Richmond  he  mairied  his  own  cousin, 
and  she  a  child  of  fourteen.  Here  was  another 
error.  But  let  us  draw  the  vail  over  it,  for  it 
produced  for  him  in  the  person  of  his  aunt,  and 
now  mother-in-laWi  one  devoted,  untiring  and 
long-sufTering  friend,  without  whom  his  career 
would  have  been  even  sadder  than  it  was. 

In  all  these  yean  of  privation,  of  saftering 
and  distress,  Poe  was  not  an  idle  man.  He 
studied  much,  and  his  contribations  to  the  lit- 
erary world  comprise  several  volumes.  They 
were  always  original  and  startling.  His  somber 
lectures  and  intricate  machinery  have  a  pecu- 
liar fascination  which  few  can  resist,  while  a 
weird,  unearthly  light,  half  angel,  half  devil, 
like  his  own  poor  self,  wrought  a  wixard  epell 
upon  the  mind.    He  obtained  several  prizes  for 


these,  and  his  articles  were  generally  in  demand. 
Indeed,  we  all  recollect  the  interest  felt  in 
everythii^f  emanating  from  his  pen — ^the  relief 
it  was  from  the  dullness  of  ordinary  writers^- 
the  certainty  of  something  fresh  and  saggea- 
tiv& 

His  critiques  were  read  with  avidity,  not  that 
he  convinced  the  judgment,  but  because  people 
felt  their  ability  and  their  courage— lie  took 
the  public  idols  so  by  the  beard  and  knocked 
them  right  and  left,  till  people  saw  they  were 
no  gods  at  all  but  miserable  shams.  Sometimes 
he  found  the  genuine  and  attempted  the  same 
process  with  a  oool  hardihood ;  but  that  is  a 
small  pigmy  in  giant's  armor  who  does  not 
come  out  magnified  by  the  blows  of  an  aasailr 
ant  These  critiques  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  wen 
live  producti<m8~he  did  not  play  with  his  pea, 
but  wielded  it.  Right  or  wrong,  all  was  real  at 
the  time.  He  was  teiribly  in  earnest.  Ho  was 
oacried  away  as  lyy  an  avalanche  of  words  and 
emotions.  Men  and  women  with  their  books 
under  their  arms  marched  in  grand  procession 
befcnre  him,  and  he  discovered  the  rich  goods  of 
one,  the  thefts  of  another,  the  divine  art,  the 
heavenly  beauty,  the  profound  meanings  of 
some,  while  others  were  totally  enigmatical, 
and  nnrevealed  to  him. 

It  mu9t  have  been  in  1842  that  Poe  first  came 
to  reade  permanently  in  New  York.  He  was  at 
once  admitted  into  tike  literary  circles  there, 
where  his  superior  address  and  remarkable  con- 
versaiional  powers  at  once  attracted  attentioD. 
At  that  time  there  was  more  prestige  attadwd 
to  literature  than  at  present  exists.  The  field  is 
now  so  over-filled,  and  the  persons  of  marked 
genius  so  comparatively  few,  that  the  desire  for 
companionship  with  litwary  persons  is  much 
lees. 

At  that  time,  at  tiie  houses  of  Dr.  Dewey, 
Miss  Anna  C.  Lynch,  Mr.  Lawson,  and  others, 
flodg^t  have  been  found  some  of  the  finest  ^irita 
of  any  age,  whose  brilliancy  entitled  them  to 
all  tike  homa^  they  received.  It  was  in  these 
circles  that  we  first  met  Edgar  A.  Poe.  Hehad 
criticised  ourself  and  some  others,  who  could 
well  sorvive  it,  very  severely,  bnt  not  entirdy 
ungeneiously,  and  we  haibored  no  malice  againat 
him.  His  wife  was  at  this  time  mudi  an  invalid, 
and  rardy  went  oat,  but  he  was  fbnd  of  naodng 
her,  and  dwelling  upon  her  lovelinen  of  ofaarao- 
ter.  His  manners .  at  these  re-unions  wate  re> 
fined  and  pleasing,  and  his  scope  of  conversation 
that  of  tiie  gentleman  and  the  scholar.  Wlmi- 
ever  may  have  been  his  pravioos  career,  there 
was  nothing  in  his  look  or  maoner  to  indicate 
tkedebaaohee.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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In  contemplating  his  character  through  his 
biograjdiers  we  cannot  overlook  what  wcs  have 
seen  and  known  of  good  import  in  this  man. 
The  qaestion  is  irreeistible.  What  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  and  women  before  whom  Poe 
would  dare  ezhiUt  his  groflBer  sensnallsm.  Men 
do  not  mdi  reeking  with  impurities  into  the 
assemblage  of  Vestals  and  Anchoiitesi  Who 
were  these  persons,  and  what  their  Utcb,  which 
offered  no  rebuke  to  his  yices? 

That  Edgar  A.  Poe  has  been  much  sinned 
against  by  the  press  at  large  and  biographers  in 
particQlaTi  is  not  a  subject  of  doubt ;  but  that 
be  sinned  grievously  against  the  laws  of  good 
fellowship,  and  gentle  intercourse,  cannot  be  for 
a  moment  questioned.  He  was  a  child  of  geniu/^ 
with  little  moral  training,  a  high  culture  and 
Inordinate  ambition,  thrust  upon  the  world  with 
no  defined  principles  of  action,  and  little  or 
none  of  those  finer  instincts  which  flow  from  a 
warm,  generous  heart.  It  was  melancholy  to 
witness  his  remarkable  intellect  combined  with 
to  mnch  uncertainty  of  principle.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Poe  was  utterly  helmless  in  all  matters  of  con- 
science. A  profound  selfism,  and  a  reckless  dis- 
regard for  aU  interests,  save  those  which  swayed 
him  and  associated  him  with  others  for  the  time 
being,  characterized  his  whole  literary  career. 

As  a  poet  we  cannot  place  him  in  the  higher 
ranks,  although  his  wondrous  command  of  a 
weird,  startling  vocabulary  will  always  raise  his 
readers  to  the  high,  cold  realms  of  the  imagin- 
ation, where  we  yield  instinctively  as  to  a  wiz- 
ard spelL  The  dainty  ring  of  his  chimes,  the 
exquisite  sweetness  and  iterating  flow  of  his 
numbers  can  rarely  if  ever  be  equaled.  When 
we  have  said  this  much,  we  have  said  all,  for  he 
awakens  no  hopefulness  in  the  heart,  no  noble 
aspirations,  only  a  lone  melancholy  reminis- 
cence, more  painful  than  beautiful,  more  sorrow- 
ful than  dear.  We  listen  as  to  a  dirge,  but  it  is 
not  of  mortal  sounding ;  it  is  as  if  a  lost  spirit 
stood  beside  some  awe-engirdled  lake,  where 
funereal  manes  walk  to  and  fro  slowly,  and 
the  silence  is  unbroken  even  by  the  waters  that 
kiss  the  gray  pebbles,  and  there  we  hear  the 
chant  of  a  deep-toned  requiem.  Witness  the 
following  from  a  poem  entitled  a  "  Dream  with- 
in a  Dream :" 

"  I  stand  amid  the  roar 
Of  a  Burf-tormented  shore, 
And  I  hold  within  my  hand 
Grains  of  the  golden  sand- 
How  few  I  yet  Mw  iJkey  cttm 
Through  my  finffen  to  the  deepy 
While  I  weep— while  I  weep— 
O  God  t  can  I  not  grasp 
Them  with  a  tighter  clup  f 
OGodI  can  I  not  lave 
Onefrom  thepitUeas  wave? 
Is  aU  that  we  see  or  seem 
But  a  dream  within  a  dream  7" 


Here  is  nothing  forced  or  unnatural — on  the 
contrary  the  words  are  simple  and  few,  yet  it 
makes  the  heart  ache. 

He  was  haunted  by  the  dim  region  of  sleep 
and  the  mystery  of  dreamft->we  find  it  in  his 
poetry — ^it  hung  about  his  eyes,  and  imparted  a 
something  like  mystery  to  his  appearance.  He 
made  you  think  of  one  weighed  by  the  awe  of 
his  own  being — ^Uke  a  child  who  has  floated  into 
an  unknoB^n  realm,  and  who  cannot  well  open 
his  eyes  to  read  and  understand  what  is  before 
him ;  he  has  vague  incomprehcnsibile  visions  of 
love;  undefined  yearnings,  as  tiie  poet  must 
have  of  love,  only  love,  and  he  falls  back  haunt- 
ed by  phantoms.  His  loves  are  all  ideal— there 
is  no  flesh  and  blood  tenderness  about  them,  but 
a  dreamy  phantasmagoria  of  gleaoung  eyes  and 
angel  wings.    He  says : 

'^  For  the  moon  never  beams  without  bringing  me  dreams 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  the  stars  never  rise,  bat  I  flbel  the  bri^t  mm 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee.'' 

This  is  as  cold  and  as  ideal  as  the  lines  of 

Byron : 

"  She  wallES  in  beauty  Uke  the  night 
or  cloudless  cMmes  and  starry  skfee, 
And  aU  that's  best  of  good  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes." 

The  "  Raven "  is  a  poem  so  unique  that  we 
accept  it  unquestioning.  We  do  not  ask  whether 
it  will  abide  the  hard  nib  of  Ihe  critic,  but  im- 
pressed we  know  not,  care  not  why — we  move 
onward  to  its  stately  march,  and  repeat  its  mcl- 
anchoIy^Tefrain,  with  a  sympathy,  challenged 
we  hardly  know  how.  In  spite  of  the  foolish 
manner  in  which  Poe  pretends  it  was  written, 
all  for  eflfect,  it  is  probably  the  most  entirely 
spontaneous  production  he  ever  wrote.  It  is  the 
very  expression  of  this  dirge-like  quality  of  his 
muse.  It  is  greater  than  be  knew.  It  expresses 
more  than  he  meant  We  know  he  loved  to  re- 
peat it  himself  and  hear  it  sjsoken  of  It  was 
the  one  poem  of  which  he  was  himself  fond. 
Once  he  had  been  at  the  theater,  at  a  time  when 
the  ''Raven "was  in  everybody's  mouth,  and 
the  next  day  he  told  the  writer  of  this,  that  one 
of  the  actors  interpolated  the  words  "  Never 
more "  into  his  part  with  startling  effect,  and 
the  audience  recognized  and  applauded  it.  This 
little  pardonable  piece  of  egotism  was  not  un- 
pleasing,  when  we  remember  how  scantily  praise 
was  meted  out  to  this  man. 

We  once  heard  a  gentleman,  himself  a  poet, 
a  man  of  sensibility  and  all  manly  attributes, 
read  the  Raven  with  thrilling  effect.  At  the 
close  he  remarked:  ''It  is  the  expression  ol 
what  we  all  feel  at  times  in  the  hard  unsatisfac- 
tory struggles  of  life,  when  we  exclaim  '  after 
all,  what's  the  use  I'  It  is  the  image  of  dc- 
spsur  brooding    above    all   earthly   wisdom." 
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Such  was  the  tribute  of  one  generous  mind  to 
another. 

As  a  proee  writer,  we  must  pronounce  Poe's 
stories  as  fini^ed  in  the  highest  artistic  manner ; 
tfaef  are  so  carefully  and  artistically  completed, 
that  they  cease  to  be  fictions,  and  not  being 
focts,  they  assume  the  aspect  of  a  lie.  Indeed, 
Poe  believed  his  own  fictions  for  the  time  being, 
or  he  would  have  you  think  so ;  he  became  a 
part  of  them  ;  he  filled  up  incident,  and  iterated 
congruities  lilce'  a  man  who  is  savagely  intent 
upon  making  you  believe  him,  while  underneath 
he  carries  a  Mephiatophilian  smile,  that  cannot 
be  hidden.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  his 
characters  or  their  surroundings,  but  he  holds 
us,  nevertheless,  as  the  ancient  mariner  held 
his  victim  ;  we  read  on  with  a  ghastly  interest, 
we  hurry  on  to  the  close,  we  cannot  escape  him ; 
we  are  not  pleased  but  fascinated,  and  that  is 
his  power,  a  sort  of  serpent-holding  which  we 
cannot  resist  He  was  truly  a  demonized  man — 
a  man  poesessed — in  other  words  a  man  of 
genius.  He  will  be  remembered  when  better 
writers,  healthier,  and  more  beneficent  are  for- 
gotten, for  though  sometimes  incoherent,  always 
morbid,  and  wreckless  of  results,  he  touched  a 
vein  to  which  all  will  more  or  less  respond. 

As  a  critic  he  was  bold,  startling,  pretentions, 
but  utterly  unreliable.  He  prused  where  it 
was  foolish  and  false  to  praise,  only  because  his 
interest  8¥rayed  liis  judgment.  More  than  one 
writer  of  little  merit  has  owed  a  temporary  ce- 
lebrity to  the  ill-judged  laudations  of  Edgar  A. 
Poe,  while  with  his  slaflhing  broad  invective  he 
has  dealt  out  his  denunciations  upon  others, 
which  the  taste  of  the  public  has  long  since  re- 
fused to  indorse.  He  was  totally  dishonest  as  a 
critic,  not  always  knowingly  so,  it  may  be  not 
at  all  knowingly ;  for  where  the  moral  sense  is 
defective,  men  and  women  are  not  always  well 
aware  of  obliquities,  fearfully  palpable  to  those 
of  clearer  vision.  If  any  old  spleen  was  to  be 
gratified  he  brought  it  out  without  scruple,  and 
in  &e  most  out  of  the  way  places ;  but  while  he 
did  this,  he  showed  up  the  peculiarities  of  an 
author  and  his  defects  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
mistaken. 

He  was  himself  in  the  highest  degree  origi- 
nal and  unique,  hence  he  could  not  abide  either 
twattle  or  plagiarism.  Some  of  his  strictures 
upon  these  grounds  will  be  long  remembered, 
and  by-and-by,  when  the  accounts  of  certain 
authors  are  made  up,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was 
more  than  three-quarters  right  We  need  now, 
Ui  this  day  of  mawkleAi  adulation,  a  critic  with 
a  trenchant  pen  like  that  of  Edgar  A.  Poe's. 
We  need  an  eagle  to  swoop  down  upon  ttie  noisy 


brood  of  geese  and  crows  and  jackdaws,  to  set 
theb*  feathers  flattering.  It  was  a  sad  day  that 
took  Edgar  A.  Poe  out  of  the  world  of  letters, 
just  at  the  time  when  his  powers  were  ripening, 
his  judgment  maturing,  and  we  believe,  and  w« 
apeak  not  unadvisedly,  his  deeper  and  better  in- 
timations assuming  shape  and  urgency.  Though 
late,  that  pert  of  his  character  was  rapidly  de- 
veloping. 

His  marriage  had  been,  as  we  have  said,  pre- 
mature, to  a  cousin  of  his,  a  sweet,  stag-eyed 
girl,  who  devoted  herself  to  him  in  the  same 
way  that  ehe  would  have  devoted  herself  to  a 
greyhound  or  any  other  handsome  pet,  but  who 
could  add  little  to  his  mental  or  moral  growth. 
We  have  always  regarded  this  marriage  as  an 
unfortunate  one  for  the  poet,  who  needs  a  more 
profound  sympathy  always,  if  he  would  sound 
the  depths  of  his  own  genius.  That  he  loved 
her  tenderly  none  will  deny,  and  some  of  his 
sweetest  lyrics  owed  their  ini<piration  to  her  de- 
licious eyes  and  ^rlish  afi'ection.  She  was  his 
playmate,  his  pretty  child-wife,  for  elie  was  but 
fourteen  at  the  time  of  her  marriage. 

Later  in  life,  after  the  death  of  this  child- 
wife,  Mr  Poe  became  greatly  attached  to  a  lady 
of  rare  genius  and  deep  spiritualism.  The  en- 
gagement was  broken  ofl',  perhaps  wisely  on  the 
part  of  the  lady.  A  story  is  in  circulation  to 
the  purport  that  Poo,  repenting  of  the  engage- 
ment, visited  the  lady  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
in  the  hope  her  disgust  would  release  him.  We 
do  not  place  any  reliance  whatever  upon  the 
motive  of  this  visit  That  he  might  have  visited 
her  in  this  unfortunate  state  is  more  than  possi- 
ble, and  that  such  might  have  been  the  conse- 
quence also,  but  that  it  was  ft'om  no  such  design 
upon  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  poet  we  are 
equally  confident  He  may  have  talked  wildly 
and  in  unmanly  wise  after  such  result,  but  it 
was  nothing  more  than  the  wreckless  language 
of  a  child  who  has  marred  some  precious  work. 
He  found  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  persons 
ready  to  listen  to  the  wild  mortified  language 
of  genius,  and  to  go  away  and  report  it,  but  the 
better  soul  of  Poe  disclaimed  it  altogether. 

One  of  his  most  touching  and  significant  po- 
ems was  addressed  to  this  lady,  and  we  arc 
happy  to  say  she,  who  was  so  well  able  to  read 
and  understand  the  true  soul  of  a  poet,  despite 
of  all  that  may  mar  the  harmony  of  its  demon- 
strations, has  not  fbiled  to  cherish  tenderly  his 
memory.  She  is  worthy  of  the  "Lines  to 
Helen." 

He  was,  it  is  said,  treacherous  to  women, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  felt  his  irresistiblo 
fascinations.     It  is  time  this  miserable  oant 
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were  ended.  Women  of  elevation  and  noble- 
ness are  not  apt  to  compromise  themaelvee.  It 
iB  said  letters  anonymoasly  written  b7  their 
aathors  were  foand  with  the  real  name  indorsed 
i^  the  hand  writing  of  Edgar  A.  Poe.  If  this 
be  true,  it  is  a  burning  shame  to  manhood,  and 
if,  as  it  is  asserted,  these  letters  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  certain  reverend  biographer,  which  he 
holds  in  his  own  hands  in  terrorism  over  the 
parties,  the  act  should  be  branded  with  the 
odiam  it  deserves.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  a  man  who  would  indorse  the  name  of  a 
woman  upon  a  communication  which  she  had 
seen  fit  to  render  anonymous,  would  be  just  as 
likely  to  indorse  a  false  as  a  true  name.  He  is 
not  to  be  trusted  in  any  respect 

And  here  we  wish  to  say  that  the  inordinate 
desiro  evinced  by  biographers  to  drag  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes  from  the  obscurity  in  which 
they  have  modestly  chosen  to  enshroud  them,  and 
spread  abroad  names  and  persons,  sacred  to  Qod 
and  love,  is  a  gross  and  reprehensible  act 
Lewes,  in  his  recent  life  of  6oeth4,  while  he 
palliates  the  vices  and  strives  to  cover  over  the 
moral  obliquities  of  the  great  man,  is  wholly 
unscropulons  In  the  use  he  makes  of  the  names 
and  the  reputations  of  the  women  who  became 
in  any  way  associated  with  his  career.  In  this 
respect  he  has  exhibited  not  only  a  lack  of  deli- 
cacy, but  of  justice  also.  Women  must  correct 
this  jdiase  of  literature,  they  must  teach  au- 
thors to  ignore  the  relations  of  the  sexes  in  their 
biographies,  or  to  remember  that  abstractly 
moral  delinquencies  are  no  more  venal  in  the 
one  sex  than  the  other. 

For  ourselves,  we  do  not  believe  that  Poe 
was  ever  the  all-subduing  man  to  the  sex  which 
the  vanity  of  some  and  the  falsehood  of  others 
have  sought  to  represent  him.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  always  there  is  something 
arbitrary  in  these  thingf; — the  great  laws  of 
God  are  always  stronger  in  all  persons,  than  any 
mere  act  of  volition.  A  man  may  be  as  desirous 
to  please,  and  as  unprincipled  In  his  action  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive ;  he  may  regard  every 
woman  as  only  so  much  human  aliment  to  his 
vanity  or  his  voluptuousness,  and  yet  over  and 
above  all  this  wrecklessness  on  his  part  he  must 
have  certain  genuine  qualities  which  inspire 
confidence  and  engage  the  aifections  no  less 
khan  those  which  excite  the  fancy. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  Edgar  A.  Poe  was 
an  adroit  and  elegant  flatterer.  His  language 
was  refined,  and  abounded  in  the  finer  shades  of 
poetry  and  those  touches  of  romance  so  capti- 
vating to  the  womanly  character.  He  was  al- 
ways deferential — ^he  paid  a  compliment  to  the 


understanding  of  a  woman  no  less  than  to  her 
personal  charms.  He  had  an  exquisite  peroep* 
tion  of  all  the  gracss  of  manner  and  the  shades 
of  expression.  He  was  an  admiring  listener — 
an  unobtrusive  observer,  and  delighted  in  the 
society  of  the  superior  of  the  sex.  If  there 
were  ever  exceptions  to  this— if  ever  Poe  pre- 
sented oblations  upon  an  inferior  shrine  it  must 
be  imputed  to  his  poverty  for  the  time  being, 
which  left  him  no  choice,  for  instinctively  he 
sought  only  the  loveliest  and  best. 

In  saying  this  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  more 
than  wlw  due  to  him  ;  but  now  to  our  point  of 
distinction.  Women,  however  their  vanity  may 
be  fiattered  by  the  attentions  of  a  poet,  and 
however  much  the  admiration  of  such  may  win 
a  certain  superficial  response,  are  never  deeply 
aflfected  except  by  that  which  is  wholly  and  en> 
tirely  genuine.  The  true  heart  responds  only  to 
the  true.  Of  the  myriad  of  little  loves  which 
have  made  up  the  experience  of  the  world,  not 
one  in  a  million  is  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  be 
in  any  way  note-worthy.  Hade  up  of  the  irregu- 
lar demonstrations  of  the  mind  as  they  itre,  by 
vanity,  selfishness  and  qpleen,  to  trumpet  them 
before  the  world,  to  talk  of  them,  revive  names 
and  characters  doomed  to  perpetual  obscurity,  is 
a  piece  of  foolish  malice,  or  mgustifiable  scan- 
dal, as  weak  as  it  is  petty  and  wicked. 

Now  Edgar  A.  Poe  had  one  radical  defect  of 
character,  which  large-minded  and  large-hearted 
persons  will  at  once  comprehend.  He  never  in- 
spired confidence.  There  was  that  something, 
which  lawyers  call  maUes  prqaauey  not  to  be  mis- 
taken in  him.  He  always  seemed  to  have  a  de- 
sign, to  be  acting  a  part  This  a  woman  of 
penetration  never  forgives.  It  is  an  insult  to 
her  womanhood  which  she  resents  for  herself  as 
well  as  her  sex.  No  woman  with  a  particle  of 
self-respect  encounters  this  in  a  man  without  an 
invincible  repugnance,  and  therefore  we  assert 
that  Poe  might  be  a  bad  man  to  fHvolous  or  In- 
triguing >  women,  but  dangerous  to  no  others, 
and  unfortunately  society  affords  but  too  many 
facilities  for  the  practice  of  intrigue  and  dcoep- 
tion. 

In  person  Poe  was  of  medium  hlgfat  riender 
and  refined  in  organization.  Nature  designed 
this  man  little  lower  than  an  angel,  for  his  ex- 
quisite machinery  rebelled  at  any  and  every  vi- 
olation of  the  laws  of  his  creation.  He  should 
have  respected  these  lawa  Delicate,  almost  as 
a  fine  woman,  he  had  no  aptitude  for  the  life  of 
the  debauchee,  and  those  who  willfully  and 
wrecklessly  led  this  man  into  the  habits  of  dis- 
sipation, knowing  his  infirmity,  were  guilty  of  a 
crime.    It  is  not  enoagfa  to  say  that  people 
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must  take  care  of  themeeWes ;  there  are  myri- 
ads of  these  incapable  of  this,  and  therefore  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  strong  to  help  the  weak.  We 
have  been  told  that  it  was  an  amusement  in 
some  qoarters  for  persons  to  present  Poe  with 
wine  for  no  purpose  but  to  watch  its  eflfect  upon 
his  senative  nerres. '  This  was  nothing  less  than 
devilish,  for  it  took  little  to  more  him  from  his 
proprieties. 

We  remember  to  have  once  heard  a  Philadel* 
phian,  himself  a  poet,  describe  Poe  in  this  aspect 
To  him  it  was  amusing— to  ns  most  painful.  He 
remarked  that,  "  the  real  contempt  which  Poe 
felt  f<Nr  his  cotemporaries  came  out  at  once 
under  the  influence  of  the  wine  cup,  and  lie  ridl 
culed,  satyrised,  imitated  and  abused  them  right 
and  left  without  mercy."  We  did  not  think 
the  presence  of  such  a  stimulent  at  all  necessary 
for  such  a  development ;  for  the  bearing  of  the 
man  at  all  times,  the  curl  of  his  lip,  the  cold  si 
casm,  the  covert  smile,  each  and  all  told  of  a 
man  who  measured  himself  with  his  fellows, 
only  to  feel  his  own  superiority  And  why 
should  he  not  ? 

Yes,  we  repeat,  why  ehould  he  not?  We  must 
and  will  speak  of  this  man,  not  as  he  manifested 
himself  to  the  world,  but  by  the  measure  of  his 
intimations,  by  his  own  estimate  of  himself, 
which  is  a  truer  mode  of  judgment  than  the 
world  knows.  Yes,  this  man  knew  what  was  in 
himself,  and  this  it  was  that  sustained  him 
tBrough  all  the  perplexities  and  disheartenments 
of  poverty,  and  all  the  abuse  heaped  upon  him 
by  the  cruelty  and  malice  of  his  enemies ;  and  it 
was  this  knowledge  which  should  have  redeemed 
him  from  his  vices  and  his  fhults  while  living, 
and  must  redeem  his  memory  from  much  that 
has  fallen  upon  it 

We  remember  to  have  once  heard  him  say 
with  touching  pathos — and  we  saw  then  and  there 
the  face  and  the  soul  of  a  true  child  of  genius 
while  he  spoke  the  words—"  Had  I  known  Mrs. 
W.  and  Mrs.  —  (naming  two  literary  women  of 
his  acquaintance)  sooner,  I  should  have  been 
very  difl'erent  from  what  I  have  been.  I  am 
fond  of  the  society  of  women — ^poets  always  are ; 
and  I  have  found  enough  to  j^ay  into  my  foibles 
and  palliate  my  defects ;  but  these  true  women, 
with  their  superior  intellect  and  deep  ppiritual- 
ism,  would  have  transformed  my  whole  life  into 
something  better." 

The  remark  has  force  in  more  ways  than  one. 
It  indicates  the  sincerity  of  regret  which  the 
man  must  have  felt  m  view  of  the  past,  and  is 
also  a  fine  tribute  to  the  angel-mission  of  woman. 
This  was  uttered  but  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  when  his  last  work,  Eureka,  upon  which 


he  had  expended  much  time  and  thought,  was 
beginning  to  attract  some  attention.  He  had 
expected  more.  He  had  thought  this  deep  uttei^ 
ance  of  a  poetic  soul  would  be  hailed  as  a  reve- 
lation, and  his  chagrin  was  not  to  be  concealed. 
He  was  ill  at  ease  at  this  time.  He  felt  his  beat 
life  hfid  not  been  realized.  He  was  always  grave, 
now  he  was  melancholy.  Ciroumstances  painful 
and  mortifying  had  transpired,  and  he  reviewed 
them  with  grief.  We  will  leave  him  here  to 
Him  who  knoweth  the  thoughts  and  the  intents 
of  the  heart  The  writegr  of  this  recalls  this  last 
interview  with  him  as  perhaps  one  of  his  laat 
best  expressions*  Little  did  either  suppose  the 
grave  was  so  soon  to  hide  all  that  was  mortal  in 
him  from  human  sight    Peace  to  his  ashes. 

Not  long  before  his  death  he  was  cruelly 
beaten,  blow  upon  blow,  by  a  ruiBan  who  knew 
of  no  better  mode  of  aven^^ng  supposed  ii^juries. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  brain  fever  followed— 
that  he  left  New  York  precipitately— that  he 
reached  Baltimore,  the  city  of  his  nativity,  and 
there  died  on  the  fourth  of  October,  1849 

The  hand  should  be  palsied,  and  the  name 
blighted,  of  the  man  who,  under  any  provoca- 
tion, could  inflict  a  blow  upon  a  slender,  help- 
less, intellectual  being,  however  misguided,  like 
Edgar  A.  Poe. 

We  perceive  from  various  journals  that  a 
movement  is  being  made  to  raise  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  poet  Let  it  be  done.  Let 
his  name  be  perpetuated  as  a  man  of  wonderftil 
genius— not  the  greatest,  not  the  tmest — but  as 
one  who  must  not  be  forgotten — as  one  who 
serves  to  point  out  the  needs  of  the  poet,  the 
force  of  his  inspiration — ^hiB  child-like  simplicity, 
his  infirmities,  and  his  strength. 

We  suljoin  the  following  story  as  a  specimen 
of  the  prose  writings  of  this  poet 


A  DESCENT  JSTO  THE  MAELSTROM. 

"  The  ways  of  God  in  Natore,  a>  in  Proridence,  are  not 
oar  waji ;  nor  are  the  models  that  ire  frame  any  way 
eommensuraie  to  the  raatness,  profundity,  and  unaeareh- 
ableness  of  His  works,  which  have  a  depth  in  them 
greater  than  the  well  of  Democritus.*' 

[Joseph  GlanviUe. 

We  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  the  loftiest 
crag.  For  some  minutes  the  old  man  seemed  too 
much  exhaunted  to  ppcak. 

*'  Not  long  ago,"  said  he  at  length,  "  and  I 
could  have  guided  you  on  this  route  as  well  as 
the  youngest  of  my  sons ;  but,  about  three  years 
past,  there  happened  tome  an  event  such  as 
never  happened  before  to  mortal  man — or  at 
least  such  as  no  man  ever  survived  to  tell  of— 
and  the  six  hours  of  deadly  terror  which  I  then 
endured  have  broken  me  up 

Jigitized  by  ^ 
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TtfD  foppoBe  me  a  vmy  old  mii-4Nit  I  am  not 
It  took  leas  than  a  aiiigle  day  to  change  these 
hain  from  a  jetty  black  to  white,  to  weaken  my 
Ibnbfl,  and  to  unstring  my  nerves,  so  that  I 
traable  at  the  least  exertion,  tod  am  frightened 
tt  a  shadow.  Do  yon  know  I  can  scarcely  look 
ofer  this  little  cliff  without  gettidg  giddy  ?" 

The  **  little  cliff,"  apon  whose  edge  he  had  so 
cweleidy  thrown  himself  down  to  rest  that  the 
weightier  portion  of  his  body  hung  over  it, 
while  he  was  only  kept  fhnn  falling  by  the 
teoore  of  his  elbow  on  its  extreme  and  slif^ry 
edge— this  **  Utile  cUff"  arose,  a  sheer  uLob- 
itnicted  precipice  of  black  shining  rock,  some 
fifteea  or  sixteen  hundred  feet  Arom  the  world  of 
crags  beneath  us.  Nothing  would  have  tempted 
me  to  within  half  a  doeen  yards  of  its  brink. 
In  truth  so  deeply  was  I  exdted  by  the  perilous 
porition  of  my  companion,  that  I  fell  at  full 
length  upon  the  ground,  clung  to  the  shrubs 
troond  me,  and  dared  not  even  glance  upward 
at  the  sky— while  I  strnggled  in  vain  to  divest 
myself  of  ihe  idea  that  the  very  foundations  of 
the  mountain  were  in  danger  from  the  f^  of 
the  winds.  It  was  long  before  I  could  reason 
qyaelf  into  soiHcient  courage  to  sit  np  and  look 
oat  into  the  distance. 

''  You  must  get  over  these  fancies,"  said  the 
gnide,  ''  for  I  have  bronght  you  here  that  you 
might  have  the  best  possible  view  of  the  scene 
of  that  event  I  mentioned— and  to  tell  you  the 
whole  story  with  the  qpot  just  under  your  We." 

Vol.  IV—ia 


'*  We  are  now,"  he  continued,  in  that  partleu- 
larising  manner  which  distinguishes  him— <<  we 
are  now  close  upon  the  Norwegian  coast — in  the 
sixty-eighth  degree  of  latitude— in  the  great 
province  of  Nordland— and  in  the  dreary  district 
of  Lofoden.  The  mountain  ujmu  whose  top  we 
sit  is  Helseggen,  the  Cloudy.  Now  raise  your- 
self np  a  little  higher— hold  on  to  the  grass  if 
you  feel  giddy — so — and  look  out,  beyond  the 
belt  of  vapor  beneath  us,  into  the  sea." 

I  looked  diezily,  and  beheld  a  wide  expanse 
of  ocean,  whose  waters  wore  so  inky  a  hue  as  to 
bring  at  once  to  my  mind  the  Nubian  geo- 
grapher's account  of  the  Mare  TenAranim.  A 
panorama  more  deplorably  desolate  no  human 
imagination  can  conceive.  To  the  right  and 
left,  as  Air  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  lay  out- 
stretched, like  ramparts  of  the  world,  lines  of 
horridly  black  and  beetling  cliff,  whose  charac- 
ter of  gloom  was  but  the  more  forcibly  illuetra- 
ted  by  the  surf  which  reared  high  up  against  it 
its  white  and  ghastly  crest,  howling  and  shriek- 
ing forever.  Just  opposite  the  promontory  upon 
whose  apex  we  were  placed,  and  at  a  distance 
of  some  five  or  six  miles  out  at  sea,  there  was 
visn>le  a  small,  bleak-looking  island ;  or,  more 
properly,  its  position  was  discernible  through 
the  wildemess  of  surge  in  which  it  was  envel- 
oped. About  two  miles  nearer  the  land,  aroee 
another  of  smaller  slae,  hideously  craggy  and 
barren,  and  encompassed  at  varkras  intervals  by 
a  cluster  of  dark  rocl^gi^i,,^  ^y  GoOglc 
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The  appearance  of  the  ocean,  in  the  cpace  be- 
tween the  more  distant  island  and  the  shore,  had 
something  rery  nnnsoal  about  it  Although,  at 
the  time,  so  strong  a  gaie  was  blowing  landward 
that  a  brig  in  the  remote  oiBng  laj  to  nnder  a 
double-reefed  trysail,  and  constantly  plunged 
her  whole  hull  out  of  sight,  BtiU  there  was  here 
nothing  like  a  regular  swell,  but  only  a  short, 
quick,  angry  cross  dashing  of  water  in  every 
direction— as  well  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  as 
otherwise.  Of  foam  there  was  little  except  in 
the  immediate  yicinity  of  the  rocka 

«  The  island  in  the  distance,"  resumed  the  old 
man,  ''is  called  by  the  Norwegians  Yurrgh. 
The  one  midway  is  M oskoe.  That  a  mile  to  the 
northward  Is  Ambaaren.  Yonder  are  Islesen, 
Hotholm,  Keildhelm,  Suarven,  and  BucKholm. 
Further  off— between  Moskoe  and  Yurrg^— are 
Otterholm,  Flimen,  Sandflesen,  and  Stockholm. 
These  are  the  true  names  of  the  places— but 
why  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  name  them 
at  all,  is  more  than  either  you  or  I  can  under- 
stand. Do  yon  hear  anything?  Do  you  sec 
aoy  change  in  the  water  ?" 

We  had  now  been  about  ten  minutes  upon  the 
top  oi  Helseggen,  to  which  we  had  ascended 
Arom  the  interior  of  Lofodon,  so  that  we  had 
oangfat  no  glimpse  of  the  sea  until  it  had  burst 
upon  us  from  the  summit  As  tlie  old  man 
spoke,  I  became  aware  of  a  loud  and  gradually 
increasing  sound,  like  the  moaning  of  a  vast 
herd  of  bttfbloes  upon  an  American  prairie ;  and 
at  the  same  moment  I  perceived  that  what  sea- 
men term  the  ehqipmg  character  of  the  ocean 
beneath  us,  was  rapidly  changing  into  a  current 
which  set  to  the  eastward.  Even  while  I  gazed, 
this  current  acquired  a  monstrous  velocity. 
Each  moment  added  to  its  speed— to  its  headlong 
impetuosity.  In  five  minutes  the  whole  sea,  as 
ftu*  as  Yurrgh,  was  hished  into  ungoverable 
f^ ;  but  it  was  between  Modcoe  and  the  coast 
that  the  mala  uproar  held  its  sway.  Here  the 
vast  bed  of  the  waters,  seamed  and  scarred  into 
'a  thousand  conflicting  channels,  burst  suddenly 
into  Arenzied  convulsion— heaving,  boiling,  hisB- 
ing— gyrating  into  gigantic  and  innumerable 
vortices,  and  all  whirling  and  plunging  on  to 
the  eastward  with  a  rapidity  which  water  never 
elsewhere  assumes,  exoept  in  predpitous  de- 
scents. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  there  came  over  the 
scene  another  radical  alteration.  The  general 
sorfaoe  grew  somewhat  more  smooth,  and  the 
whirlpools,  one  by  one,  disappeared,  while  pro- 
digious streaks  of  foam  became  apparent  where 
none  had  been  seen  before.  These  streaks,  at 
length,  q>rea^ng  out  to  a  great  distance,  and 


entering  into  combination,  took  unto  themselves 
the  gyratory  motion  of  the  subsided  vortices, 
and  seemed  to  form  the  germ  of  another  more 
vast  Suddenly— very  suddenly— this  assumed 
a  distinct  and  definite  existence,  in  a  circle  of 
more  than  a  mile  in  diameter.  The  edge  of  the 
whirl  was  represented  by  a  broad  belt  of  gleam- 
ing spray  \  but  no  particle  of  this  slipped  into 
the  mouth  of  the  terrific  funnel,  whose  interior, 
as  fisr  as  the  eye  could  fathom  it,  was  a  smooth, 
shining,  and  jet-black  wall  of  water,  inclined  to 
the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  some  forty-five  de- 
grees, speeding  dizzily  round  and  round  with  a 
swaying  and  sweltering  motion,  and  sending 
forth  to  the  winds  an  appalling  voice,  half 
shriek,  half  roar,  such  as  not  even  the  mighty 
cataract  of  Niagara  ever  lifts  up  in  its  agony  to 
Heaven. 

The  mountain  trembled  to  its  very  base,  and 
the  rock  rocked.  I  threw  myself  upon  my  face, 
and  clung  to  the  scant  herbage  in  an  excess  of 
nervous  agitation. 

*'  This,"  said  I  at  length,  to  the  old  man— 
'<  this  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  great  whirl- 
pool of  the  Maelstrom." 

<<  So  it  Is  sometimes  tenned,"  said  he.  «<We 
Norwegians  call  it  the  Moskoe-strom,  fhm  the 
island  of  Moskoe  in  the  midway." 

The  ordinary  accounts  of  this  vortex  had  by 
no  means  prepared  me  for  what  I  saw.  That  of 
Jonas  Ramus,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  circum- 
stantial of  any,  cannot  impart  the  fkdntest  con- 
ception either  of  the  magnificence,  or  of  the 
horror  of  the  scene— or  of  the  wild  bewildering 
sense  of  the  nand  which  confounds  the  beholder. 
I  am  not  sure  fhun  what  point  of  view  the  writer 
in  question  surveyed  it,  nor  at  what  time  ;  but 
it  could  neither  have  been  Arom  the  summit  of 
Helseggen,  nor  during  a  stonn.  There  are  some 
passages  of  his  description,  nevertheless,  which 
nuiy  be  quoted  for  their  details,  although  their 
effect  is  exceedingly  feeble  in  conveying  an  im- 
presnon  of  the  spectacle. 

''Between  Lofoden  and  Moskoe,"  he  says, 
"the  depth  of  the  water  is  between  thirty-six 
and  forty  fiithoms;  but  on  the  other  side, 
toward  Yer  (Yurrgh)  this  depth  decreases  so  as 
not  to  afford  a  convenient  passage  for  a  vessel, 
with  the  risk  of  splitting  on  the  rocks,  which 
happens  even  in  the  calmest  weather.  When  It 
is  flood,  the  stream  runs  up  the  country  between 
Lofoden  and  Moskoe  with  a  boisterous  rapidity ; 
but  the  roar  of  its  impetuous  ebb  to  the  sea  is 
scarce  equaled  by  the  loudest  and  most  dreadAil 
cataracts ;  the  noise  being  heard  several  leagues 
off,  and  the  vortices  or  pits  are  of  such  an  extent 
and  depth,  that  If  a  ship  comes  witidn  its  attnf^ 
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tion,  it  is  inevitably  abeorbed  and  carried  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  there  beat  to  pieoee  agidnst 
the  rooka ;  and  when  the  water  relaxes,  the  fra^ 
meats  thereof  are  thrown  up  again.  But  these 
intervals  of  tranquility  are  only  at  the  turn  of 
the  ebb  and  flood,  and  in  calm  weather,  and  last 
bat  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  its  violence  gradually 
returning.  When  the  stream  is  most  boisterous, 
and  its  fury  hightenedby  a  storm,  it  is  danger- 
ous to  come  within  a  Norway  mile  of  it  Boats, 
yachts,  and  ships  have  been  cairied  away  by  not 
guarding  against  it  before  they  were  within  its 
reach.  It  likewise  happens  frequently,  that 
whales  come  too  near  the  stream,  and  are  over- 
powered by  its  violence ;  and  then  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  describe  their  bowlings  and  bellowlngs  in 
their  fruitless  struggles  to  disengi^  themselves. 
A  bear  once  attempting  to  swim  fh>m  Lofoden 
to  Moekoe,  was  caught  by  the  stream  and  borne 
down,  while  he  roared  terribly,  so  as  to  be  heard 
on  shore.  Large  stocks  of  firs  and  pine  trees, 
after  being  absorbed  by  the  current,  rise  again 
broken  and  torn  to  such  a  degree  as  if  bristles 
grew  upon  them.  This  plainly  shows  the  bottom 
to  consist  of  craggy  rocks,  among  which  they 
are  whirled  to  and  fro.  This  stream  is  regulated 
by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea — ^it  being  con- 
stantly high  and  low  water  every  six  hours.  In 
the  year  1645,  early  in  the  morning  of  Sexagesi- 
ma  Sunday,  it  raged  with  such  noise  and  impet- 
uosity that  the  very  stones  of  the  houses  on  the 
coast  fell  to  the  ground." 

In  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  I  could 
not  see  how  this  could  ^have  been  ascertained  at 
all  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  vortex. 
The  "  forty  fathoms  "  must  have  reference  only 
to  portions  of  the  channel  close  upon  the  shore 
either  of  Moskoe  or  Lofoden.  The  depth  in  the 
center  of  the  Moekoe-strom  must  be  immeasura- 
bly greater ;  and  no  better  proof  of  this  fact  is 
oeoessary  than  can  be  obtained  from  even  the 
sidelong  glance  into  the  abyss  of  the  whirl  which 
may  be  had  from  the  highest  crag  of  Helseggen. 
Looking  down  from  this  pinnacle  upon  the 
bowling  Phlegethon  below,  I  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  sinqpUcity  with  which  the  honest 
Jonas  Ramus  records,  as  a  matter  difficult  of 
belief,  the  anecdotes  of  the  whales  and  the 
bears ;  for  it  appeared  to  me,  in  fact,  a  self- 
evident  thing,  that  the  largest  ships-of-thc-line 
in  existence,  conung  within  the  influence  of  that 
deadly  attraction,  could  resist  it  as  little  as  a 
fiBatfaer  the  hurricane,  and  must  disappear  bodily 
and  at  once. 

The  attempts  to  account  for  the  phenomenon — 
some  of  which,  I  remember,  seemed  to  me 
•nflleiently  plausible  In  peroaal— now  wore  a 


very  different  and  unsatisfactory  aspect  The 
idea  generally  recdved  is,  that  this,  as  well  as 
three  smaller  vortices  among  the  Ferroe  islands, 
<'  have  no  other  cause  than  the  collision  of  waves 
rising  and  ftdling,  at  flux  and  reflux,  agalnat  a 
ridge  of  rocks  and  shelves,  which  confines  the 
water  so  that  it  precipitates  itself  like  ia 
cataract ;  and  thus  the  higher  the  flood  rises^ 
the  deeper  must  the  fall  be,  and  the  natural 
result  of  all  is  a  whirlpool  or  vortex,  the  prodir 
gious  suction  of  which  is  sufficiently  known  by 
lesser  experiments."  These  are  the  words  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Kircher  and  others 
ima^e  that  in  the  center  of  the  channel  of  the 
Maelstrom  is  an  abyss  penetrating  the  globe, 
and  issuing  in  some  very  remote  part— the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  being  somewhat  decidedly  named  in 
one  instance.  This  opinion,  idle  in  itself,  was 
the  one  to  which,  as  I  gazed,  my  imaginatioa 
most  readily  assented ;  and,  mentioning  it  to  the 
guide,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  him  say 
that,  although  it  was  the  view  almost  universal^ 
entertained  of  the  subject  by  the  Norwegians,  it 
nevertheless  was  not  his  own.  As  to  the  former 
notion  he  confessed  his  inability  to  comprehend 
it ;  and  here  I  agreed  with  him — ^for,  however 
conclusive  on  paper,  it  becomes  altogether  unin- 
telligible, and  even  absurd,  amid  the  thunder  of 
the  abyss. 

"  You  have  had  a  good  look  at  the  whirl  now," 
said  the  old  man,  **  and  if  yon  Trill  creep  round 
this  crag,  so  as  to  get  in  its  lee,  and  deaden  the 
roar  of  the  water,  I  will  tell  yon  a  story  Ihat 
will  convince  you  I  ought  to  know  something  of 
the  Moskoe-strom." 

I  placed  myself  as  desired,  and  he  proceeded. 

**  Myself  and  my  two  brothers  once  owned  a 
eohoone^■rigged  smack  of  about  seventy  tuns 
burden,  with  which  wo  were  in  the  habit  of 
dahing  among  the  islands  beyond  Moskoe,  nearly 
to  Ynrrgh.  In  all  violent  eddies  at  sea  there  is 
good  fishing,  at  proper  opportunities,  if  one  has 
only  the  courage  to  attempt  it ;  but  among  the 
whole  of  the  Lofoden  coastmen,  we  three  were 
the  only  ones  who  made  a  regular  businesB  of 
going  out  to  the  islands,  as  I  tell  you.  The 
usual  grounds  are  a  great  way  lower  down  to  the 
southward.  There  fish  can  be  got  at  all  hours, 
without  much  risk,  and  therefore  these  places 
ore  preferred.  The  choicest  spots  over  here 
among  the  rocks,  however,  not  only  yield  the 
flnest  variety,  but  In  ftr  greater  abundance ;  to 
that  we  often  got  in  a  single  day,  what  the  more 
timid  of  the  craft  could  not  scrape  together  in  a 
week.  In  fiict,  we  made  it  a  matter  of  deeperato 
speculation — the  risk  of  life  standing  instead  of 
labor,  and  courage  answeriiig^or  capitai. 
Jigitized  by  V3OOQIC 
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**  We  kept  the  smack  in  a  cove  about  five  miles 
higher  up  the  coast  than  this ;  and  it  was  onr 
ptactioe,  in  fine  weather,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  fifteen  minutes'  slack  to  push  across  the  main 
channel  of  the  Moskoe-strora,  far  above  the  pool, 
and  then  drop  down  upon  anchorage  somewhere 
near  Otterholm,  or  Sandflesen,  where  the  eddies 
are  not  so  violent  as  elsewhere.  Here  we  used 
to  remain  until  nearlj  time  for  slack-water 
again,  when  we  weighed  and  made  for  home. 
We  never  set  out  upon  this  expedition  without  a 
steady  side  wind  for  going  and  coming— one 
that  we  felt  sure  would  not  fall  us  before  our 
return— and  we  seldom  made  a  miscalculation 
upon  this  point  Twice,  during  eix  years,  we 
were  forced  to  stay  all  night  at  anchor  on  account 
of  a  dead  calm,  which  is  a  rare  thing  indeed  just 
about  here ;  and  once  we  had  to  remain  on  the 
grounds  nearly  a  week,  starving  to  death,  owing 
to  a  gale  which  blew  up  shortly  after  onr  arrival, 
and  made  the  channel  too  boisterous  to  be 
thought  of.  Upon  this  occaedon  we  should  have 
been-  driven  out  to  sea  in  spite  of  evetything, 
(for  the  whirlpools  threw  us  round  and  round  so 
violently,  that,  at  length,  we  fouled  our  anchor 
and  dragged  it)  if  it  had  not  been  that  we 
drifted  into  one  of  the  innumerable  cross  cur- 
rents—here to^ay  and  gone  to-morrow — which 
drove  us  under  the  lee  of  Flimen,  where,  by 
good  luck,  we  brought  up. 

<'  I  could  not  tell  you  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
difficulties  we  encountered  *  on  the  ground ' — it 
is  a  bad  spot  to  be  in,  even  in  good  weather,  but 
we  make  shift  always  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
Moskoe-Htrom  itself  without  accident ;  although 
at  times  my  heart  has  been  in  my  mouth  when 
we  happened  to  be  a  minute  or  so  behind  or  be- 
fore the  slack.  The  wind  sometimes  was  not  as 
strong  as  we  thought  it  at  starting,  and  then  we 
made  rather  less  way  than  we  could  wish,  while 
the  current  rendered  the  smack  unmanageable. 
Uj  eldest  brother  had  a  son  eighteen  years  old, 
and  I  had  two  stout  boys  of  my  own.  These 
would  have  been  of  great  assistance  at  such 
times,  in  using  the  sweeps,  as  well  as  afterward 
in  fishing — ^but,  somehow,  althonj^  we  ran  the 
risk  ourselves,  we  had  not  the  heart  to  let  the 
young  ones  get  into  the  danger— for,  after  all 
said  and  done,  it  wu  a  horrible  danger,  and  that 
is  the  truth. 

**  It  is  now  within  a  few  days  of  three  years 
Buice  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  occurred.  It 
was  on  the  10th  of  July,  18—,  a  day  which  the 
people  of  this  port  of  the  world  will  never  for- 
get—for it  was  one  in  which  blew  the  most  ter- 
rible hurricane  that  ever  came  out  of  the 
heavena    And  yet  all  the  morning,  and  indeed 


until  late  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  gentle 
and  steady  breeste  fh)m  the  south-west,  while  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  so  that  the  oldest  seaman 
among  us  could  not  have  foreseen  what  was  to 
follow. 

"  The  three  of  us— my  two  brothers  and  my- 
self—had crossed  over  to  the  islands  about  two 
o'clock  P.  M.,  and  soon  nearly  loaded  the  smack 
with  fine  fish,  which,  we  all  remarked,  were 
more  plenty  that  day  than  we  had  ever  known 
them.  It  was  just  seven,  by  my  teateh,  when  we 
weighed  and  started  for  home,  so  as  to  make  the 
worst  of  the  Strom  at  dack  water,  which  we 
knew  would  be  at  eight. 

"  We  set  out  with  a  fresh  wind  on  onr  star^ 
board  quarter,  and  for  some  time  spanked  along 
at  a  great  rate,  never  dreaming  of  danger,  f<M* 
indeed  we  saw  not  tlie  slightest  reason  to  appre- 
hend it  All  at  once  we  were  taken  aback  by  a 
breeze  fh>m  over  Helseggen.  This  was  most 
unusual — something  that  had  never  happened  to 
us  before — and  I  began  to  feel  a  little  uneasy, 
without  exactly  knowing  why.  We  put  the  boat 
on  the  wind,  but  could  make  no  headway  at  all 
for  the  eddies,  and  I  was  upon  the  point  of  pro- 
poang  to  return  to  the  anchorage,  when,  looking 
astern,  we  saw  the  whole  horizon  covered  with  a 
singular  copper-colored  cloud  that  rose  with  the 
most  amazing  velocity. 

^*^  In  the  meantime  the  breeze  that  had  headed 
us  ofi*  fell  away,  and  we  were  dead  becalmed, 
drifting  about  in  every  direction.  This  state 
of  things,  however,  did  not  last  long  enouj^  to 
give  us  time  to  think  about  it  In  less  than  a 
minute  the  storm  was  upon  us — ^in  less  than  two 
the  sky  was  entirely  overcast— and  what  with 
this  and  the  driving  spray,  it  became  suddenly 
so  dark  that  we  could  not  see  each  other  in  the 
smack. 

**  Such  a  hurricane  as  then  blew  it  is  folly  to 
attempt  describing.  The  oldest  seaman  in  Noi^ 
way  never  experienced  anything  like  it  We 
had  let  our  sails  go  by  the  run  before  it  cleverly 
took  us ;  but,  at  the  first  puff,  both  onr  masts 
went  by  the  board  as  if  they  had  been  sawed 
off— the  mainmast  takings  with  it  my  youngest 
brother,  who  had  lashed  himself  to  it  for  safety. 

**  Onr  boat  was  the  lightest  feather  of  a  thing 
that  ever  sat  upon  water.  It  had  a  complete 
flush  deck,  with  only  a  small  hatch  near  the 
bow,  and  this  hatch  it  had  always  been  our  cus- 
tom to  batten  down  when  about  to  cross  the 
Strom,  by  way  of  precaution  against  the  chop- 
ping seas.  But  for  this  circumstance  we  should 
have  foundered  at  once— for  we  lay  entirely 
buried  for  some  moments.  How  my  elder 
brother  escaped  destruction  I  cannot  say,  for  1  [p 
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never  had  an  opportiinity  of  ascertaining.  For 
my  part,  as  soon  as  I  had  let  the  foresail  run,  I 
threw  myself  flat  on  deck,  with  my  feet  against 
tiie  narrow  gunwale  of  the  bow,  and  with  my 
hands  grasping  a  ring-bolt  near  the  foot  of  the 
foremast  It  was  mere  instinct  that  prompted 
me  to  do  this— which  was  undoubtedly  the  very 
best  thing  I  could  have  done— for  I  was  too 
much  flurried  to  think. 

"For  some  moments  we  were  completely 
deluged,  as  I  say,  and  all  this  time  I  held  my 
breath,  and  clung  to  the  bolt  When  I  could 
stand  it  no  longer  I  raised  myself  upon  my  knees, 
still  keeiung  hold  with  my  hands,  and  thus  got 
i^y  head  clear.  Presently  our  little  boat  gave 
herself  a  shake,  just  as  a  dog  does  in  coming  out 
of  the  water,  and  thns  rid  herself,  in  some 
measure,  of  the  seas.  I  was  now  trying  to  get 
the  better  of  the  stupor  that  had  come  oyer  me, 
and  to  collect  my  senses  so  as  to  see  what  was 
to  be  done,  when  I  felt  somebody  grasp  my  amu 
It  was  my  elder  brother,  and  my  heart  leaped 
with  joy,  fbr  I  had  made  sure  that  he  was  over- 
board—but the  next  moment  all  this  joy  was 
tamed  into  horror— for  he  pat  his  mouth  close 
to  my  ear,  and  screamed  out  the  word  '  Motkod" 
ttromP 

<<  No  one  ever  will  know  what  my  feeUngs 
wore  at  that  moment  X  shook  from  head  to 
foot  as  if  I  had  had  the  most  violent  fit  (^  the 
ague.  I  knew  what  he  meant  by  that  one  word 
well  enough— I  knew  what  he  wished  to  make 
me  understand.  With  the  wind  that  now  drove 
us  on,  we  wore  bound  for  the  whirl  of  the  Strom, 
and  nothing  could  save  us  I 

'<Yoa  peicdve  that  in  crossing  the  Strom 
chmmdy  we  always  went  a  long  way  up  above 
the  whirl,  even  ia  the  calmest  weather,  and  then 
bad  to  wait  and  watch  careftiUy  for  the  dack — 
but  now  we  were  driving  rig^t  upon  the  pool 
itself,  and  in  such  a  hurricane  as  this  I  'To  be 
sore,'  I  thought,  '  we  shall  get  there  just  about 
the  dack— there  ia  some  little  hope  in  that' — 
bat  in  the  next  moment  I  cursed  myself  fw 
being  so  great  a  fool  as  to  dream  of  hope  at  alL 
I  knew  very  weU  that  we  were  doomed,  had  we 
been  ten  times  a  ninety-gun  ship. 

<'  By  this  time  the  first  ftiry  of  the  tempeat 
had  spent  itself,  or  perhaps  we  did  not  feel  it  so 
much,  as  we  scudded  before  it,  but  at  all  events 
the  seasy  which  at  first  had  been  kept  down  by 
the  wind,  and  lay  flat  and  frothing,  now  got  up 
into  abeolute  mountains.  A  angular  change, 
too,  had  oome  over  the  heavens.  Around  in 
every  direetion  it  was  still  as  black  as  pitch,  bat 
clearly  overiiead  there  burst  out,  all  at  onoe,  a 
circular  rift  of  clear  dqr~«B  clear  as  I  oversaw, 


and  of  a  deep  bright  blue— and  through  it  there 
blazed  forth  the  full  moon  with  a  luster  that  I 
never  before  knew  her  to  wear.  She  lit  up 
everything  about  us  with  the  greatest  distinct* 
ness — ^but,  Oh,  Grod,  what  a  scene  it  was  to  light 
up! 

"  I  now  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  speak  to 
my  brother,  but  in  some  manner  which  I  could 
not  understand,  the  din  had  so  Increased  that  I 
could  not  make  him  bear  a  single  word,  although 
I  screamed  at  the  top  of  my  voice  in  his  ear« 
Presently  he  shook  his  head,  looking  as  pale  •• 
death,  and  held  up  one  of  his  fingers,  as  if  to 
say  *UtUnP 

'^At  first  I  coald  not  make  out  what  ha 
meant— but  soon  a  hideous  thought  fladied  upoa 
me.  I  dragged  my  watch  from  its  fob.  It  was 
not  going.  I  glanced  at  its  face  by  the  moon* 
light,  and  then  burst  into  team  as  I  flung  it  Ut 
away  into  the  ocean.  R  had  run  down  ai  M9m 
o^dock!  WewavbMidthBlimeqf  the  dock,  and 
ihetMrl</ih$JS3vmwat  infvUfwryl 

"  When  a  boat  is  well  built,  properly  trimmed, 
and  not  deep  laden,  the  waves  in  a  strong  gale» 
when  she  is  going  large,  seem  always  to  slip 
frcmi  beneath  her— which  appears  very  strange 
to  a  landsman— and  this  is  what  ia  called  rukngi 
in  sea  phrase. 

'*  Well,  so  fhr  we  had  ridden  the  swells  very 
cleverly  ;  but  presently  a  gigantic  sea  happened 
to  take  us  right  under  the  counter,  and  bore  ua 
with  it  as  it  rose— up— up— as  if  into  the  sky.  I 
would  not  have  believed  that  any  wave  oould 
rise  so  high.  And  then  down  we  came  with  a 
sweep,  a  dide,  and  a  plunge,  that  made  me  feel 
ttck  and  dizzy,  as  if  I  was  falling  from  some 
lofty  mountain-top  in  a  dream.  But  while  we 
were  up  I  had  thrown  a  quick  glanoe  around— 
and  that  one  glance  was  all  suflScient  I  saw 
our  exact  podtion  in  an  instant  The  Moskoe- 
strom  whirlpool  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
dead  aheadr— but  no  more  like  the  every-day 
Modcoe-strom,  than  the  wliirl  as  you  now  see  it, 
is  like  a  mill-race.  If  I  had  not  known  where 
we  were,  and  what  we  had  to  expect,  I  diould 
not  have  reeognized  the  i^aoe  at  idL  As  it  was, 
I  voluntarily  closed  my  eyes  in  horror.  The  lida 
clmiehed  themselves  together  as  if  in  a  c 

''It  oould  not  have  been  more 
minutes  afterward  until  we  suddenly  felt  the 
waves  eubdde^  and  were  enveloped  in  foam. 
The  boat  made  a  sharp  half  torn  to  larboard, 
and  then  shot  oflT  in  its  new  direction  like  a 
thunderbolt  At  the  same  moment  the  roaring 
noise  of  the  water  was  completely  drowned  in  a 
Idnd  of  shrill  shriek— such  a  sound  as  you  might 
imag^e  given  out  by  the  water-pipes  of  many 
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thooeaod  Bteam-veflsels,  letting  off  their  steam 
all  together.  We  were  now  in  the  belt  of  sorf 
that  always  surroundB  the  whirl ;  and  I  thought, 
of  coarse,  that  another  moment  would  plunge  us 
into  the  abyss— down  which  we  could  only  see 
indistinctly  on  account  of  the  amazing  velocity 
with  which  we  were  borne  along.  The  boat  did 
not  seem  to  sinlc  into  tiie  water  at  all,  but  to 
skim  like  an  air-bubble  upon  the  surface  of  the 
surge.  Her  starboard  side  was  next  the  whirl, 
Mid  on  the  larboard  arose  the  world  of  ocean  we 
had  left  It  stood  lik9  a  huge  writhing  wall  be- 
tween us  and  the  horizon. 

*'  It  may  appear  strange,  but  now,  when  we 
were  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  gnlf,  i  felt  more 
composed  than  when  we  were  only  approaching 
it  Having  made  up  my  mind  to  hope  no  more, 
I  got  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  that  terror  which  un- 
manned me  at  first  I  supposed  It  was  despair 
that  strung  my  nerves. 

**  It  may  look  like  boasting— but  what  I  tell 
you  is  truth — ^I  began  to  reflect  how  magnificent 
a  thing  it  was  to  die  in  such  a  manner,  and  how 
foolish  it  was  in  me  to  think  of  so  paltry  a  con- 
sideration as  my  own  individual  life,  in  view  of 
so  wonderful  a  manifestation  of  God's  power. 
I  do  believe  that  I  blushed  with  shame  when  this 
idea  crossed  my  mind.  After  a  little  while  I 
became  posseased  with  the  keenest  curiosity 
about  the  whirl  itself.  I  positively  felt  a  toish 
to  explore  its  depths,  even  at  the  sacrifice  I  was 
going  to  make ;  and  my  principal  grief  was  that 
I  should  never  be  able  to  tell  my  old  companions 
on  shore  about  the  mysteries  I  should  see. 
These,  no  doubt,  were  singular  fancies  to  occupy 
a  man's  mind  In  sach  extremity-~and  I  have 
efken  thought  since,  that  the  revolutions  of  the 
boat  around  the  pool  might  have  rendered  me  a 
Utile  light-headed. 

'<  There  was  another  drcumstance  which 
tended  to  restore  my  self-possession ;  and  this 
was  the  cessation  of  the  wind,  which  could  not 
reach  us  in  our  present  situation— 'for,  as  you 
saw  yourself,  the  belt  of  surf  is  condderably 
lower  than  the  general  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  this 
latter  now  towered  above  us,  a  high,  black, 
monntainoas  ridge.  If  you  have  never  been  at 
sea  in  a  heavy  gale,  you  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
ooofusion  of  mind  occasioned  by  the  wind  and 
spray  together.  They  blind,  deafen  and  strangle 
yon,  and  take  away  all  power  of  action  or  reflec- 
tion. But  we  are  now,  in  a  great  measure,  rid 
of  these  annoyances— just  as  death-condemned 
felons  in  prison  are  allowed  petty  indulgences, 
forbidden  them  while  their  doom  is  yet 
onoertain. 

^'  How  often  we  made  the  circuit  of  the  belt  it 


is  impossible  to  say.  We  careered  round  and 
round  for  perhaps  an  hour,  flying  rather  than 
floating,  getting  gradually  more  and  more  into 
the  middle  of  the  surge,  and  then  nearer  and 
nearer  to  its  horrible  inner  edge.  All  this  time 
I  had  never  let  go  of  the  ring-bolt  My  brotiier 
was  at  the  stem,  holding  on  to  a  small  empty 
water-cask  which  had  been  securely  lashed  under 
the  coop  of  the  counter,  and  was  the  only  thing 
on  deck  that  had  not  been  swept  overboard  when 
the  gale  first  took  us.  As  we  approached  the 
brink  of  the  pit  he  let  go  his  hold  upon  this,  and 
made  for  the  ring,  fh)m  which,  in  gie  agony  of 
his  terror,  he  endeavcwed  to  force  my  hands,  as 
it  was  not  large  enough  to  afford  us  both  a  secure 
gracfp.  I  never  felt  deeper  grief  than  when  I 
saw  him  attempt  this  act,  although  I  knew  he 
was  a  madman  when  he  did  it— a  raving  maniac 
through  sheer  fright  I  did  not  care,  however, 
to  contest  the  point  with  him.  I  knew  it  could 
make  no  difference  whether  either  of  us  held  on 
at  all;  so  I  let  him  have  the  bolt,  and  went 
astern  to  the  cask.  This  there  was  no  great 
difficulty  in  doing;  for  the  smack  flew  round 
steadily  raough,  and  upon  an  even  keel— only 
swaying  to  and  fro,  with  the  immense  swec^ps 
and  swelters  of  the  whirl.  Scarcely  had  I  se- 
cured myself  in  my  new  position,  when  we  gave 
a  wild  lurch  ib  starboard,  and  rushed  headlong 
into  the  abyss.  I  muttered  a  hurried  pn^er  to 
God,  and  thought  all  was  over. 

^  As  I  felt  the  sickening  sweep  of  the  deeoent, 
I  had  distinctively  tightened  my  hold  upon  the 
barrel,  and  closed  my  eyes.  For  some  seconds  I 
dared  not  open  them— while  I  expected  f  nstant 
destruction,  and  wondered  that  I  was  not  already 
in  my  death-struggles  with  the  water.  But  mo- 
ment after  moment  elapsed.  I  still  lived.  The 
sense  of  falling  had  ceased ;  and  the  motion  of 
the  vessel  seemed  much  as  it  had  been  before, 
while  in  the  belt  of  foam,  with  the  exception  that 
she  now  lay  more  along.  I  took  courage  and 
looked  once  again  npon  the  scene. 

**  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensation  of  awe, 
horror,  and  admiration  with  which  I  gazed  about 
me.  The  boat  appeared  to  be  hanging,  as  if  by 
magic,  midway  down,  upon  the  interier  surface 
of  a  funnel  vast  in  circumference,  prodigious  in 
depth,  and  whose  perfectly  smooth  sides  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  ebony,  but  for  the  be- 
wildering rapidity  with  which  they  spun  round, 
and  for  the  gleaming  and  ghastly  nkdiance  they 
shot  forth,  as  the  rays  of  the  flill  moon,  from 
that  circular  rift  amid  the  clouds  which  I  have 
already  described,  streamed  in  a  flood  of  golden 
glory  along  the  black  walls,  and  fkr  away  down  j 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  abyss.  O^  LC 
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"  At  first  I  was  too  much  confused  to  olMerye 
anything  accurately.  The  general  hunt  of  tei>, 
rifle  grandeur  was  all  that  I  heheld.  When  I 
recovered  myself  a  little,  however,  my  gase  fell 
instinctively  downward.  In  this  direction  I  was 
able  to  obtain  an  unobstructed  view,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  smack  hung  on  the 
inclined  surftice  of  the  pool.  She  was  quite 
upon  an  even  keel — ^that  is  to  say,  her  deck  lay 
in  a  plane  parallel  with  that  of  the  water — but 
this  latter  Hlopcd  at  an  angle  of  more  than  f(»iy- 
live  degrees,  so  that  we  seemed  to  be  lying  upon 
our  beam-end&  I  could  not  help  observing, 
neverthelesB,  timt  I  had  scarcely  more  difficulty 
in  maintaining  my  hold  aud  footing  in  this  situ- 
ation,  than  if  we  had  been  upon  a  deal  level ; 
and  this,  I  suppose,  was  owing  to  the  speed  at 
wUch  we  revolved. 

**  The  rays  of  the  moon  seemed  to  search  the 
very  bottom  of  the  profound  gulf;  but  still  I 
could  make  out  nothing  distinctly,  on  account 
of  a  thick  mist  in  which  everything  there  was 
enveloped,  and  over  which  there  hung  a  mag- 
nificent rainbow,  like  that  narrow  and  tottering 
bridge  which  Musselmen  say  is  the  only  pathway 
between  Time  and  Eternity.  This  mist,  or  spray, 
was  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the  clashing  of  the 
great  walls  of  the  funnel,  as  they  all  met  together 
at  the  bottom — ^but  the  yell  that  went  up  to  the 
heavens  from  out  of  that  mist,  I  dare  not  attempt 
to  describe. 

*<  Our  first  slide  into  the  abyss  itself  fh>m  the 
belt  of  foam  above,  had  carried  us  to  a  great 
distance  down  the  slope ;  but  our  f^irther  descent 
was  liy  no  means  proportionate.  Round  and 
round  we  swept — not  with  any  uniform  move- 
ment—but in  dizzying  swings  and  jerks,  that 
sent  us  sometimes  only  a  few  hundred  yards— 
sometimes  nearly  the  complete  circuit  of  the 
whirL  Our  progress  downward,  at  each  revolu- 
tion, was  slow,  but  very  perceptible. 

**  Looking  about  me  upon  the  wide  waste  of 
liquid  ebony  on  which  we  were  thus  borne,  I 
perceived  that  our  boat  was  not  the  only  object 
in  the  embrace  of  the  whirl  Both  above  and 
below  us  were  visible  fragments  of  vessels,  large 
masses  of  building  timber  and  trunks  of  trees, 
with  many  smaller  articles,  such  as  pieces  of 
house  furniture,  broken  boxes,  barrels  and 
staves.  I  have  already  described  the  unnatural 
curiosity  which  had  taken  the  place  of  my 
original  terrorsi  It  appeared  to  grow  upon  me 
as  I  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  my  dreadful 
doom.  I  now  began  to  watch,  with  a  strange 
Interest,  the  numerous  things  that  floated  in  our 
company.  I  mud  have  been  delirious — for  I 
even  sought  anwuemeni  in  speculating  upon  (he 


relative  velocities  of  their  several  descents  to- 
ward the  foam  below.  '  This  fir  tree,'  I  found 
myself  at  one  time  saying,  *  will  certainly  be  the 
next  thing  that  takes  the  awful  plunge  and  dis- 
appears,' and  then  I  was  disappointed  to  find 
that  the  wreck  of  a  Dutch  merchant  ship  over- 
took it  and  went  down  before.  At  length,  after 
making  several  guesses  of  this  nature,  and  being 
deceived  in  all— this  fact— the  fact  of  my  in- 
variable miscalculation — set  upon  me  a  train  of 
reflection  that  made  my  limbs  again  tremble,  and 
my  heart  beat  heavily  at  once. 

**  It  was  not  a  new  terror  that  thus  afltcted 
me,  but  the  dawn  of  a  more  exciting  hope.  This 
hope  arose  partly  from  memory,  and  partly  fttim 
present  observation.  I  called  to  mind  the  great 
variety  of  buoyant  matter  that  strewed  the  coast 
of  Lofoden,  having  been  absorbed  and  then 
thrown  forth  by  the  Moskoe-strom.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  articles  were  shattered  in 
the  most  extraordinary  way — so  chafed  and 
roughened  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being 
stuck  full  of  splinters— but  then  I  distinctly 
recollected  that  there  were  tome  of  them  which 
were  not  disfigured  at  alL  Now  I  could  not  ac- 
count for  this  difference  except  by  supposing 
that  tiie  roughened  fragments  were  the  only 
ones  which  had  been  eomptetdif  obnrbeil—ihBX  the 
others  had  entered  the  whirl  at  so  late  a  period 
of  the  tide,  or,  from  some  reason,  had  descended 
BO  slowly  after  entering  that  they  did  not  reach 
the  bottom  before  the  turn  of  the  flood  came,  or 
of  the  ebb,  as  the  case  might  be.  I  conceived  It 
possible,  in  either  instance,  that  they  might  thus 
be  whirled  up  again  to  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
without  undergoing  the  fate  of  those  which  had 
been  drawn  in  more  early  or  absorbed  more 
rapidly.  I  made,  also,  three  important  observa- 
tions. The  first  was,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
larger  the  bodies  were,  the  more  rapid  their 
descent ;  the  second,  that,  between  two  masses 
of  equal  extent,  the  one  spherical,  and  the  other 
if  any  ether  shape,  the  superiority  in  speed  of 
descent  was  with  the  sphere ;  the  third,  that,  be- 
tween two  masses  of  equal  size,  the  one  cylin- 
drical, and  the  other  of  any  other  shape,  the 
cylinder  was  absorbed  the  more  slowly.  Since 
my  escape  I  have  had  several  conversations  on 
this  sniject  with  an  old  schoolmaster  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  it  was  from  him  that  I  learned  the  use 
of  the  words  <  cylinder '  and  '  sphere.'  He  ex- 
plained to  me — altiiough  I  have  forgotten  the 
explanation— how  what  I  observed  was,  in  fact, 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  forms  of  the 
floating  fragments,  and  showed  me  how  it  hap- 
pened, that  a  cyUnder,  swlnunlng  in  a  vortex, 
ofi'ered  more  rwistaucelo  its  suction,  and  was 
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dnwa  in  with  greater  difficulty  tiuu  aa  eqnaUy 
bullLy  iKMljy  of  any  tarn  whaterer.* 

*•  There  -was  one  startling  chceomstaiioe  which 
went  a  great  way  in  enforcing  these  obaervatioiis, 
and  rendering  me  anziouB  to  ton  them  to  ao- 
coont,  and  this  was  that,  at  every  rerolntlon, 
we  passed  scmiething  like  a  barreli  or  else  the 
yard  or  the  mast  of  a  vessel,  while  many  of  these 
things,  which  had  been  on  our  level  when  I  first 
opened  my  eyes  upon  the  wonders  of  the  whirl- 
pool,  were  now  hij^  up  above  as,  and  seemed 
to  have  moved  but  little  from  thdr  original 
station. 

« I  no  longer  hesitated  what  to  da  I  resolved 
to  lash  myself  securely  to  the  water  cask  upon 
which  I  now  held,  to  cut  it  loose  from  the  coun- 
ter, and  to  throw  myself  with  it  into  the  water. 
I  attracted  my  brother's  attention  by  signs, 
pointed  to  the  floating  barrels  that  came  near 
us,  and  did  everything  In  my  power  to  make  him 
understand  what  I  was  about  to  da  I  thought 
at  length  that  he  comprehended  my  design,  but, 
whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  he  shook  his 
head  despairingly,  and  reAised  to  move  from  his 
station  hy  the  ring-bolt.  It  was  impoesible  to 
reach  him ;  the  emergeucy  admitted  of  no  de- 
lay ;  and  so,  with  a  bitter  struggle,  I  resigned 
him  to  his  fate,  fastened  myself  to  the  cask  by 
means  of  the  lashings  which  secured  it  to  the 
counter,  and  precipitated  myself  with  it  into  the 
sea  without  another  moment's  hedtatioo. 

<<The  result  was  precisely  what  I  had  hoped 
it  might  be.  As  it  is  myself  who  now  tell  you 
this  tale— as  you  see  that  I  did  escape— and  as 
you  are  already  in  posBesBion  of  the  mode  in 
which  this  escape  was  effected,  and  must  there- 
fore anticipate  all  that  I  have  further  to  say— I 
will  bring  my  story  quickly  to  conolusioo.  It 
might  have  been  an  hour,  or  thereabout,  after  ray 
qifitting  the  smack,  when,  having  descended  to 
a  vast  distance  beneath  me,  it  made  three  or  four 
wild  gyrations  in  rapid  succession,  and,  bearing 
my  loved  brother  with  it,  plunged  headlong,  at 
once  and  forever,  into  the  chaos  of  foam  below. 
The  barrel  to  which  I  was  attached  sunk  very 
Uttle  ftirther  than  half  the  distance  between  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf  and  the  qwt  at  which  I 
leaped  overboard,  before  a  great  change  took 
place  \fk  the  character  of  the  whirlpool  The 
slope  of  the  sides  of  the  vast  ftmnel  became  mo- 
mently less  and  less  steep.  The  gyrations  of  the 
whirl  grew,  gradually,  less  and  less  violent  By 
degrees,  the  froth  and  the  rainbow  disappeared, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  seemed  slowly  to 
uprise.  The  sky  was  clear,  the  winds  had  gone 
down,  and  the  tall  moon  was  setting  radiently 


in  the  west,  when  I  found  myself  on  the  surface 
€i  the  ocean,  in  full  view  of  the  ihores  of  Lofb- 
den,  and  above  the  epot  where  the  pool  of  the 
M oskoe-strom  had  bem.  It  was  the  hour  of  the 
slack— but  the  sea  still  heaved  in  monntdnous 
waves  ttom  the  eflfeets  of  the  hurricane.  I  was 
borne  violently  into  the  channel  of  &e  Strim, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  hurried  down  tiie  coast 
into  the  < grounds'  of  the  flshermen.  A  boat 
picked  me  up,  exhausted  fh>m  fatigue,  and  (now 
that  the  danger  was  removed)  speechless  from 
the  memory  of  its  horror.  Iliose  who  drew  me 
on  board  were  my  old  mates  and  daily  compan- 
ions—but they  knew  me  no  more  than  they 
would  have  known  a  traveler  firom  the  spirit- 
land.  My  hair,  which  had  been  raven-black  tiie 
day  before,  was  as  white  as  yon  see  It  now. 
They  ny,  too,  that  the  whole  expression  of  my 
countenance  had  changed.  I  told  them  my 
story— they  did  not  believe  it  I  now  tell  it  to 
yoM— and  I  can  scarcely  expect  yon  to  put  more 
faith  in  it  than  did  the  merry  flshermen  of 

Lofoden." 

»>*#»..* 

BUILDINGS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 


AuouBTiTB  Gjesab,  finding  the  bad  taste  of  the 
people  of  Rome  increasing— houses  badly  built, 
and  too  high  (br  safety— forbade  the  erection  of 
any  building  over  seventy  feet  high  t 

Teajam  cut  them  down  to  sixty  feet 

Nbbo,  in  the  year  sixty-four,  after  the  burning 
of  the  dty,  cleared  away  the  ruins,  filled  the 
swamps  about  Ostiawith  the  rubbish,  and  formed 
regular  streets,  l<mg  and  wide.  The  houses  were 
limited  to  a  moderate  hight— each  house  Handing 
teparate',  open  areas  before  all,  and  porticos  over 
every  door.  The  houses  were  aU  built  without 
beams  or  wood-work,  on  stone  arches,  so  that 
the  buildings  should  be  sll  fire-proof.  He  caused 
the  water  to  be  aU  adjusted  for  putting  out  fires. 
A  large  party  of  the  citizens  were  against  wide 
streets  and  low  buildings,  because  they  let  in 
too  much  nm  and  air. 

Forty  thousand  of  these  double  houses  were 
bttUt  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  Ife 
are  in  a  bad  habit  of  measuring  the  power  of 
Rome  by  that  of  our  modem  nations— not  keep- 
ing before  us  the  fact  that,  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
Rome  embraced  a  taxable  population  as  great  as 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Frsnce,  Spain 
and  Austria  combined,  L  e.,  over  cm  hmdrtd 
andkpmiy  mHUont  of  peoftA 

[Qimy.^WM  N«to  xmHy  Um  «dkiw  ^r>aat  that  liSs- 
tox7  bM  BUKte  Ua,  or  was  hn  in  fltft  a  pablU  benaAbotor, 
burning  and  destroying  tb«  mlMntlde  abnntiea,  the  "  fin 
Point!  **  of  Borne,  to  replaoe  them  at  OoreniBieBt  ez- 
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In  liifl  hamlfl  hff  Mf«  did  li»  ; 
Cq^d'H  bandi  did  tie  tbew  ttMi^ 

By  ihB  likEn^  of  kd  «je. 
Tn  hii  courteous  fxjm|ift[i3r  *fM  rU  lierjoji, 
To  Ikvor  him  In  anything  the  was  not  ooj. 


But  at  last  then  eame  eonunaadmcDt 

For  to  set  the  ladies  free, 
With  their  Jewels  still  adorned, 
None  to  do  them  ii^nry. 
Thni  said  this  ladjT  mild,  «<  FoU  woe  is  me  I 
O,  bt  me  still  sostain  this  kind  eapttTttjr.* 

•<GaUa&t  eapMn,  show  some  pity 
ToaladjriadiitMs; 
LsaTO  me  not  within  this  eitr> 
For  to  die  in  heaTiness. 
Ihon  hast  set  tiiis  present  day  my  body  free, 
Bnt  my  heart  in  prison  still  remains  with  thee." 

**  How  shonld*st  thou,  fkir  lady,  love  me. 
Whom  thou  know*st  thy  country's  foe? 
Thy  fUr  words  make  me  suspeet  thee ; 
flsrpents  Ue  whese  flowers  grow." 
<  iUI  the  harm  I  wish  to  thee,  most  ooerteew  knight, 
God  grant  the  same  upoa  my  head  may  fUljr  V^t 

«  Bsssed  be  the  time  and  seaeoii 

That  yoa  caaas  to  0panish  ground ; 
If  onr  foes  yon  m«y  be  termed, 
Gentle  foes  we  have  yon  found ; 
witti  ovT  etty  yon  haTO  won  onr  hearts  eaeh  one  \ 
Then  to  year  eoontry  bear  awaj  ttiat  is  yvnr  own." 


"  Rest  yon  stilU  most  gaUant  Udy; 
Best  yoa  still,  and  weep  no  more ; 
Of  fair  loTOrs  there  is  plenty, 
Spain  doth  yield  a  wondrous  store." 
"  Spaniacda  fhkogfat  with  Jeak>usly  we  often  find, 
But  BngUihrnen,  thMugh  aU  the  worid,  are  counted  klnl 

"LsaTV  me  not  onto  a  Spaniard  ; 

Too  alone  eii^  my  heart ; 

I  am  lovely,  yooag  and  tender, 

Lore  is  likewise  my  desert ; 

Still  to  serre  tiiee  day  and  night  mj  mind  is  piest ; 

The  wife  of  erery  EngUshman  is  Uest " 

**  It  would  be  a  shame,  foir  lady. 
For  to  bear  a  woman  henoe ; 
BagUsh  soldiers  never  carry 
Aay  sneh  without  oOniee." 
<*  I'll  qolekly  change  myself,  if  it  be  so, 
And  like  a  page  I'll  follow  thee  wheie'er  thou  go." 

"  I  have  neither  gold  or  sflTtr 
To  maintain  thee  in  this  ease ; 
And  to  travel  is  grsat  chaiges, 
As  you  know  In  every  place." 
"  My  chains  and  Jewels  every  one  shall  be  thy  own. 
And  eke  fivehnndred  pounds  in  gold  that  liss  unknown." 
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**  On  the  seas  are  many  dangers, 
Hanj  storms  do  there  arise, 
Which  would  be  to  ImUm  dreadAil, 
And  fioree  tears  from  watery  eyes." 
"  Wdl,  in  Uoth,  I  shall  endiue  extremity, 
For  I  ooold  find  it  in  niy  heart  to  lose  my  life  for  thee.'' 

"  Cborteons  lady,  leare  this  &ney ; 

Here  oomos  all  that  breeds  the  strife ; 
I  in  Enj^d  haye  already 
A  sweet  woman  to  vaj  wife ; 
I  will  not  feUdfy  my  tow  for  gold  or  gidn, 
Nor  yet  for  all  the  fairest  dames  that  live  in  Sftain." 


"Oh  I  how  happy  is  that 

That  enjoys  so  true  a  fiiend  I 
Ifany  happy  days  God  send  her  1 
Of  my  salt  I  make  aa  end ; 
On  my  knees  I  pardon  eraTe  for  my  olfenoe, 
Which  did  from  lore  and  tme  aflfoetioti  flrrt  commence. 

*<  Commend  me  to  thy  lovely  lady. 
Bear  to  her  this  chahi  of  gold, 
And  these  bracelets  for  a  token, 
Oriering  that  I  was  so  bold  ; 
An  my  Jewels  in  like  sort  take  thou  with  thee, 
For  they  are  fitting  for  thy  wife,  and  not  for  me. 

"  I  will  spend  my  days  in  prayer, 
Love  and  all  her  laws  defy ; 
In  a  nunnery  will  I  shroud  me 
Far  from  any  company ; 
But,  ere  my  prayers  have  an  end,  be  sure  of  this, 
To  pray  for  thee,  and  for  thy  lore,  I  will  not  miss. 
"  Thus  fkurewell,  most  gallant  captain, 
Farewell  to  my  heaH*s  content  1 
Count  not  Spanish  ladies  wanton. 
Though  to  thee  my  lore  was  bent ; 
Joy  and  true  prosperity  go  BtOl  with  fhee  I" 
«  The  like  fen  ever  to  thy  share,  most  felr  ladie.'* 


» »<#»' 


ANDRE   CHENIER. 

BT  MIBT  — nUSBLATID  BT  lUBT  L.  BOODL 

CHAPTER    Y. 
BURIID    ALIYl. 

Tbb  little  cottage  in  wMch  the  two  poets  had 
taken  refuge,  like  two  Btorm-beaten  halcyons, 
stood  beneath  the  hill  which  rises  from  Vei^ 
sidlles  to  the  hippodrome  of  Satory.  From  the 
windows  of  its  single  story  one  conld  easily  dis- 
tinguish the  passers  on  the  highway,  which  wba 
only  separated  from  it  by  the  walks  of  a  small 
garden. 

The  same  evening,  at  the  hoar  when  the  sun 
seems  to  touch  the  summit  of  the  forests  at  the 
west  of  Versailles,  Andr^  Ch^nier  chose  a  post  of 
obeerration  behind  a  blind  of  the  cottage,  and 
gazed  with  eager  cariosity  on  the  road  which 
went  up  to  Satory.  It  was  the  hour  of  prom- 
enade ;  the  air  was  balmy,  the  wild  flowers  per- 
fhmed  the  thickets,  the  birds  warbled  among  the 
young  leaves,  and  tiie  storms  of  the  earth  were 
forgotten  in  the  serenity  of  the  sky. 

Two  women  slowly  followed  the  verge  of  the 
trees  on  the  side  of  the  cottage ;  their  simple 


costume  indicated  no  difference  in  their  rank  or 
condition,  yet  a  practised  eye  could  not  be  mis- 
taken-^the  one  had  a  timid  and  req;»ectfnl  air 
wliioh  bespoke  an  inferiorify  of  porition;  the 
other,  despite  certain  iB-disguised  eflbrts  to  con- 
ceal  the  dignity  and  elegance  of  her  manners, 
mig^t  be  easily  recognised  as  a  woman  of  dis- 
tinction, one  of  the  radiant  stars  suddenly  ez- 
tinguished  beneath  the  roofs  of  Versailles  by 
the  canon  of  the  tenth  of  August 

Andr6  watched  for  a  long  time  the  movements 
of  this  woman,  who  seemed  to  have  chosen  the 
Mil  of  Satory  for  the  termination  of  her  even- 
ing walk,  at  least  an  indiflferent  observer  would 
have  thought  thus,  but  our  poet  bad  adopted  a 
very  reasonable  conjecture  Ednce  the  reading  of 
the  anonymous  letter,  and  had  so  closely  scruti- 
nized all  the  women  who  had  passed  before  his 
house,  that  this  one  did  not  seem  to  him  to  walk 
at  random,  merely  to  eigoy  the  coolness  of  the 
air.  At  intervals  her  eyes,  generally  fixed  on 
the  ground,  were  turned  towards  a  single  point, 
and  seemed  to  choose  every  vista  among  the 
foliage  tiiiongh  which  the  cottage  of  Gh^er 
could  be  seen.  This  premeditation  became  still 
more  evident  when  the  two  women  were  walking 
by  the  dde  of  the  garden  wall  She  whom 
movements  betrayed  the  high-born  lady  raised 
her  head  and  regarded  the  window  of  Andri 
Ohfeier  with  fixed  attention ;  the  movement  dis- 
closed her  features— it  was  an  unknovm  face. 

A  sadden  irradiation,  Uke  the  aureola  of 
beaaty,  permitted  the  poet  to  seize  the  outlines 
of  lier  features  through  the  mezzotint  of  the 
evening  and  the  trees ;  her  complexion  had  the 
brilliancy  of  the  blooming  years  of  youth,  and 
the  noble  dignity  of  her  figure  contrasted  singu- 
larly with  the  citizen-like  simplicity  of  her 
colfitire,  and  the  modesty  of  her  neokerchief  and 
mantle. 

Andr^  saw  her  pass  before  him  and  suddenly 
disappear  among  the  treesi  He  rested  his  elbows 
on  the  window-sill,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  questioned  his  memory  closely,  but  this 
woman  was  not  there.  To  him  she  was  truly  a 
stranger ;  she  ha^  revealed  herself  to  him  for 
the  first  time,  and  under  circumstances  which 
authorized  him  to  think  that  she  had  written  the 
anonymous  letter.  The  doubt  of  it,  if  any  re- 
mained, soon  vanished  in  the  light  of  day.  The 
young  woman,  in  descending  tiie  hill,  passed  a 
second  time  before  the  little  cottage,  and  paused 
a  moment  under  cover  of  the  twilight  which  was 
already  deepening  beneafli  the  trees.  Ch^nier 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  waste  time  in 
coi\{ectures  when  he  could  so  easily  discover  the 
truth ;  he  rapidly  tooended  the  four  steps  of 
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the  dagle  sU»cy,  flew  through  the  little  garden, 
opened  the  gate,  and  reached  the  road  In  time  to 
distinguiah  the  two  women,  like  two  Elyaiau 
ihades,  in  a  groap  of  trees,  a  little  aside  ftom 
the  road. 

Andr^  quickened  hia  pace  and  advanced  in  this 
direction,  screening  himself  ammig  the  tree& 
The  stratagem  which  he  had  improTised  was 
simple  and  judicious ;  unseen,  he  would  follow 
the  mysterious  stranger  to  the  limits  of  the  town, 
where  he  would  mingle  with  the  passers  without 
exciting  suspicion,  and,  following  in  her  steps, 
assuredly  discover  the  house  in  which  she  lived. 

Infallible  plans  are  always  unsucceseBfuL  An- 
dr^,  who  had  fixed  his  eye  on  the  two  women, 
lost  sight  of  them  for  a  single  moment— and  saw 
them  no  more.  That  moment  had  sufflced  to 
break  the  spell,  and  all  efforts  to  renew  it  were 
unavailing.  Andr^  found  himself  in  a  desert. 
There  were  two  mysteries  instead  of  one ;  but 
the  heart  of  the  poet  was  inspired  with  new  life 
and  joyful  hopes  for  the  future ;  a  celestial 
apparition  had  not  given  him  more  divine 
ecstasy.  The  storms  of  the  past,  tiie  days  of  ill- 
omen  vanished  from  his  memory ;  there  was  a 
young  and  lovely  woman  watching  over  him, 
like  a  guardian  spkit»  and  purifying  by  her  de- 
votion the  heavy  atmosphere  which  weighed 
down  eveiy  brow  in  this  unhappy  epoch. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Andr6  Ch^nier 
regarded  friendship  as  a  cold  and  egotistical 
feeling.  None  but  a  woman  could  cherish  this 
disinterested  affection,  unnamed  in  the  language 
of  the  heart ;  an  aflfoction  which  borrowed  from 
Providence  its  moat  beautiful  attribute — that  of 
suDCoring  the  unfortunate  without  manifesting 
itself  to  him.  For  four  years  this  unknown 
woman  had  followed  Andr<  Ob^er,  step  by 
step ;  she  had  read  all  he  had  written,  she  had 
known  all  he  had  done.  She,  in  the  shade  of 
lier  concealment,  had  watched  over  him,  illu- 
mined by  the  lightnings  of  revolutions,  and  now 
she  came,  ahrooded  beneath  the  veil  of  mystery, 
to  caat  a  furtive  glance  at  the  cottage  of  the 
poet,  as  a  mother  at  the  cradle  of  her  infant 

Buried  in  these  reflections,  Andr^did  not  per- 
ceive that  he  was  wandering  at  random,  and  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  his  asylum;  for  he  had 
jurt  entered  one  of  the  solitary  streets  in  the 
quarter  of  the  church  of  Saint  Loui&  The 
housB  of  the  Count  de  Pressy  rose  before  him ; 
ttiis  gentleman  of  the  ancient  regime  was  one  of 
his  friends ;  he  was  famiUar  with  the  ci-devant 
fiuhionables  of  Yersaillea,  and  knew  that  hn 
oonld  consult  no  better  dbrectory. 

Before  touching  the  copper  knocker  of  the 
gate,  he  scrutinised  the  front  of  the  mansion. 


Every  window  was  olosely  shut ;  not  a  ray  of 
light  from  the  interioi  shone  through  the  blinds. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  house  had 
been  abandoned  by  its  master  in  the  general 
epoch  of  emigration.  However,  €3i<nier  raised 
the  heavy  knocker,  which  fell  back,  awakening 
the  echoes  of  the  vestibule.  Hie  first  stroke 
made  no  hnpresrion  on  the  door,  but  the  second 
caused  a  window  to  open  and  a  blanched  head 
to  peer  cautiously  into  the  street.  Andri 
showed  himself  and  gave  his  name.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  gate  swung  on  its  hinges  and  Andri 
entered  a  large,  gloomy  vestibule,  dimly  lighted 
by  the  lamp  of  the  servant 

<'Is  M.  de  Pressy  at  homet"  asked  the  poet 

"Yes,M.Chfaier." 

The  servant  preceded  the  visitor,  conducting 
him  toward  the  garden ;  he  then  opened  a  door 
and  Gh^nier  found  himself  in  a  q^lendid  draw- 
ing-room, illuminated  by  chandeUers^  and  peo- 
pled by  a  triple  row  ot  fauteuila 

<«I  am  going  to  announce  M.  Ghfoier,"  said 
the  servant,  withdrawing. 

The  poet  stood  confounded  with  astonishment 
before  these  festive  preparations— this  luxury 
of  the  most  magnificent  days  of  the  monan)h]i» 
One  would  have  said  that  the  King  was  still  at 
Versaillee,  and  that  H.  de  Preagj  would  give  a 
ball  this  evening  to  the  noUe  families  of  the 
court 

Here  the  narrator  is  strongly  tempted  to  foW 
low  an  ancient  usage,  and  to  draw  the  physical 
and  moral  portrait  of  M.  de  Preagj,  but  we 
choose  rather  to  let  him  paint  himself,  or  sculp- 
ture himself  in  historical  relief,  by  his  words 
and  actions 

K.  de  Preasy  entered,  dressed,  onrled  and  per- 
fumed, as  if  for  a  levee  of  the  <Eil  de  Boeuf. 
One  would  have  thought  that  he  had  Jus*  been 
sitting  for  Bouohtf ,  and  that  fete  podxait  was 
expected  at  the  gallery  of  Trianon. 

*'  Why,  is  it  you,  dear  poetl"  cried  he,  clasp- 
ing the  hands  of  Ch^nier.  ''  Yoa  neglect  your 
enemiesL  I  hope  yoa  do  not  oome  to  ask  a  fis- 
vor  of  me ;  you  ftmow  that  I  have  been  dead 
since  the  tenth .  of  August,  1791 ;  dead  and 
buried  here ;  awaiting  a  resurreotion,  asl  hope, 
when  the  King  shall  be  free;  'twiU  be  flhortty, 
will  it  not,  my  dear  enenqrf' 

<'My  dear  de  Preo^,''  said  Gh^nier,  «yotir 
servant  knew  me  better;  he  only  opens  the 
door  to  your  frienda.^ 

"  Then,  my  dear  poet,  the  revolntion  has  not 
made  us  foeaf ' 

<'Oh,cwtain]ynot" 

"Nowhearme,  mydear  Aadii.  I  am  igno- 
rant of  the  motive  that  brooghl  yoa  to  my 
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house ;  bat  before  liatening  to  yon  I  mofit  i^ve 
you  the  caution  which  I  give  to  the  few  fHends 
who  visit  me.  They  are  forbidden  to  bring  me 
the  least  news  from  outside.  I  will  know  none, 
I  will  read  none,  I  will  see  none.  My  servant 
Is  mute  in  my  presence.  On  the  tenth  of  Au- 
gust I  was  at  ^he  Tuileries ;  you  know,  perhaps, 
that  I  conducted  myself  there  as  a  gentleman 
ought  The  nexi  morning  I  said,  with  Hector, 
SatpatricB  Pfiamoque  datumy  and  I  came  to  bury 
myself  here  with  my  own  hands  at  the  age  of 
tUrty-four.  I  am  ignorant,  and  I  wish  to  be 
ignorant,  of  everything  that  has  passed  since 
that  moment" 

'<  Revolutions  are  immense  evils,  In  my  opin- 
ion ;  they  are  very  tiresome.  I  meditated  one 
day  on  emigrating.  *  Emigrate,'  said  I,  *  but 
where  shall  I  got  To  England  or  Germany? 
These  are  dull  countries  for  gay  men.  I  mui<t 
see  the  clock  of  the  chapel  of  Versailles  every 
Qioming  on  awaking;  it  is  to  me  what  the 
mainmast  of  the  ship  is  to  the  sailor.  This  dock 
would  be  wanting  elsewhere,  so  I  remam  in 
Yendlles.'  Yoa  see,  dear  poet,  that  I  have 
made  no  dumge  in  my  domestic  arrangements. 
I  am  in  supper  costume.  This  evening,  Thursday, 
is  my  reoeption,  and  my  blue  saloon  is  in  festive 
attire.  Really,  your  arrival  is  apropos.  Ton 
gace  at  me  with  wondering  eyes,  my  dear  poet ; 
you  blush  already  at  finding  yourself  this  eve- 
ning in  the  company  of  fair  ladles  in  your  gro- 
tesque Girondtn  costume,  which  surpasses  that 
of  the  Mountain.  Reassore  yourself;  It  is  my 
reception  day,  but  I  receive  no  one.  My  family 
have  always  received  on  nrarsday.  I  do  my  duty, 
whatever  may  come,  and  yet  no  person  comes." 

<*  Yoa  set  me  at  ease,"  said  Ch^nier,  smiling. 
"I  was  on  the  point  of  borrowing  an  evening 


'<  How  eoald  yon  adopt  this  slavish  livery!'' 
interrupted  M.  de  Presny.  "  Really,  you  are 
clothed  In  the  style  of  the  antique  sculpture  of 
a  barlMtfian  addng  almsi  For  my  part,  I  had 
rather  hew  myself  In  pieces  than  to  out  my  hair 
k  la  Titos  or  ^  la  Garacalla,  and  adopt  the 
Jacket  of  Amadon  cloth.  'When  I  was  living,  it 
was  told  me  that  there  were  some  men  revoln 
tionary  enough  to  wear  pantaloons  In  the  style 
of  the  buflbons  of  the  GomMie  Itallenne.  If 
this  IhsfaioQ  also  becomes  contagious,  one  must 
deqwlr  of  the  good  French  taste.  Fancy  to 
yourself  a  gentleman  apd  a  poet  In  pantaloons. 
Oh  I" 

M.  de  Presqr  accompanied  this  last  sentence 
by  a  burst  of  smothered  laughter,  and,  taking 
the  hand  of  ChAnier,  sdd  to  him : 

''Bicute  me,  my  dear  poet ;  be  tolerant  to  a 


dead  man.  I  have  but  few  opportunities  to 
speak  in  my  tomb,  and  I  pay  my  arrears  la 
giddy  prose  to  the  first  poet  who  comes.  Let 
us  return  to  our  sutject  Yda.  had  a  purpose  in 
coming  to  my  house.    Speak  ;  I  am  listening." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  de  Pressy  ;  a  motive  conducted 
me  Uther.  But,  after  what  yon  have  Just  said, 
I  deem  it  useless  to  ask  any  information  of  yoa, 
since  you  no  longer  belong  to  the  world." 

"  Yet  tell  me ;  ask,  dear  poet  Who  knows 
that  chance — " 

'^I,  too,  count  on  chance,"  interrupted 
Ch^nier.  "  I  wish  to  gain  some  trace  of  a  yoong 
and  beautiftil  woman." 

"Her  name,  Cb^nier?" 

"  I  do  not  know  her  name." 

"Her  residence?" 

"  I  do  not  know  her  residence." 

"  And  what  then  do  yoa  know  aboai  her?"  - 

"  Nothing." 

"  You  are  too  poetical,  dear  Andr6  :  yoa  have 
all  the  simplicity  of  the  chaste  muse,  yonr 
mother.  Do  you  come  to  me  for  instrnctions 
with  such  elements  of  success  f" 

"  But,  my  dear  de  Pressy,  I  cannot  tell  yoa 
all,  since—." 

"  Ah !  yoa  are  li^t,  Oh^nier ;  you  are  think- 
ing of  my  ordera  My  visitors  are  expressly 
forbidden  to  tell  me  any  outside  events.  I 
cannot  even  make  an  exception  for  yon, 
Cb^nier." 

"  I  am  very  much  embarrassed  in  my  recital 
by  your  domestic  order." 

"  Try,  however,  my  dear  poet,  to  tell  me  some- 
thing without  informing  me  of  anything." 

"  She  is  a  little  above  the  medium  bight,  with 
a  dres^-%" 

"  Take  care,  Gh^nier,  you  are  Inraking  the 
interdict ;  you  9re  about  to  tell  me  some  infernal 
news  timt  will  irritate  my  blood." 

"Well,  I  will  not  speak  of  the  dress— bat  the 
coifltare?" 

"  StUl  lees  I  God  preserve  me  from  knowing 
how  the  women  dress  their  hair  to-day.  Perhaps 
they  do  not  dress  it  at  all  I" 

"  Then  I  will  suppress  the  coilRire.  She  has  a 
dignified  figure,  fine  black  eyes,  a  charming 
bust,  the  mien  of  a  ci-devant  countess,  and  little, 
fairy  feet,  which  seem  to  step  reluctantly  on  the 
beaten  track,  which  makes  me  believe  that  they 
are  accustomed  to  glide  over  inlaid  floors,  mar- 
bles, and  soft  carpets." 

**  Very  well,  Ch^nier ;  and  now  yon  wish  me 
to  enlighten  you  from  these  observations.  'TwlU 
)«  very  difficult ;  ell  tills  is  too  vague.  Yooi 
incomplete  picture  Is  the  fiu^  rimHe  of  fifty 
women  of  the  ancient  regime."  OqIc 
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"  If  I  could  depart  somewhat  from  the  inter- 
dict?" 

**  Well,  Ch£aier,  I  permit  yon  a  alight  infrao- 
tion,  but  do  not  abuse  it." 

"  I  can  show  you  a  letter." 

"  Oh !  not  a  letter ;  you  abuse  the  liberty !" 

"  A  fragment  of  writing  7" 

*'  Not  a  fragment ;  the  address  of  the  letter 
will  be  suiflcient" 

"  There  is  no  address." 

^'Well,  show  me  four  lines  which  mean 
nothing — ^fonr  insignificant  lines ;  letters  always 
abound  in  such." 

Gh^nier  drew  a  little  aside,  glanced  over  the 
letter,  and  when  he  had  found  what  he  asked, 
showed  him  an  unimportant  extract  ^t  could 
teach  him  nothing. 

M.  de  Pressy  read,  and  turned  pale ;  the 
deepest  gloom  overspread  his  countenance ;  but, 
with  an  almost  superhuman  efibrt,  he  regtuned 
his  composure,  and,  ^  resuming  his  smile  and 
gentlemanly  grace,  he  handed  the  letter  to 
Gh^nier,  saying :  '^  I  do  not  know  the  hand- 
writing." 

Ch^nier  had  observed  the  emotion  of  M.  de 
Pressy,  but  he  assumed  an  indifferent  air,  as  if 
he  had  remarked  nothing,  and  replied ; 

"  I  must  resign  myself  to  study  my  enigma 
until  chance  gives  me  the  word." 

"It  is  your  best  course,"  answered  M.  de 
Pressy,  with  an  affectation  of  indifTcrence. 

"  Beddes,  it  is  very  late,"  said  Ch^nier,  taking 
leave ;  "  my  friend  Roucher  will  be  anxious. 
Adieu,  my  dear  de  PresHy,  adieu !" 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  poet ;  remember  that  I  re- 
ceive every  Thursday." 

OHAFTBR  VI. 

•am  TWO  BBonns 

On  his  retom  to  his  little  chamber,  tiie  young 
poet's  heart  was  agitated  by  a  more  violent 
storm  than  any  that  had  swept  over  the  public 
aqnare  since  the  dawn  of  -89. 

With  what  a  contemptuous  eye  he  regarded 
the  papers,  manuscripts,  and  journals  that  were 
heaped  around  him— a  eoUection  of  the  Journal 
de  Paris,  and  the  supplements,  a  dusty  file  of 
copies  of  the  famous  Number  Thirteen,  part  of 
an  edition  of  his  Counsels  to  the  French,  the 
oommenoement  of  a  satire  against  Brissot,  and  a 
mass  of  pencil  fragments  of  his  tragedies,  which 
his  brother  Marie  Joseph  called  ta^pttrUd,  on  ao- 
count  of  the  dassic  innooence  of  their  suljects. 
<<  And  I,  too,"  said  he,  with  a  bitter  smile ;  "  I 
too,  have  lived  for  others ;  let  them  now  live  for 
me ;  if  I  snlject  myself  to  the  political  morals 
of  these  men,  my  youth  will  be  withered  l^  the 
sterile  blast  of  tlieit  insane  agitation.    But  from 


what  accursed  and  heavcn^wnsumed  city  of 
Pentapolis  do  they  come,  who,  on  their  sangul- 
nary  road,  have  never  paused  before  the  glances 
of  a  woman  to  live  and  to  lovef ' 

He  opened  his  window,  and,  not  fearing  to 
be  seen  at  this  hour,  let  his  eyes  fe^  on  tlte 
picture  of  a  beautiful  April  night  The  stars 
float<}d  in  the  vaporous  arch  of  the  forest, 
and  the  fragrant  air  entered  Uke  a  balm  into 
the  soul.  Each  nocturnal  melody  spoke  in  a 
divine  language,  composed  of  all  others,  yet 
understood  by  no  man.  The  cities  were  deeping 
in  baste,  preparing  fresh  feuds  for  the  morrow. 
Audi^  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  place 
where  the  beautiful  stranger  had  paused  for  an 
instant  to  view  the  little  cottage.  The  gloom 
was  very  deep  beneath  the  trees,  yet  he  could 
distinctly  perceive  the  outline  of  a  human  body 
wMch  moved  without  advancing. 

Ch^nicr  could  not  withdraw  his  gaze  from  this 
strange  apparition,  which  certainly  seemed  to 
portend  danger ;  he  was  on  the  point  of  descend* 
ing  to  confront  it,  when  a  voice  sung  the  follow- 
ing words  in  a  foreign  tongue : 

"  Knows't  thou  not  thoa  art  wipoeod 

To  the  avenging  Emir's  host, 

Corsair  of  the  Isle  of  Rones  ; 

Who,  with  portal  half  unclosed, 

Ihns  in  oaretofls  ease  reposes  V* 

Oh  I  of  all  the  melodies  of  the  night,  none 
filled  the  heart  of  the  yonng  poet  with  such 
ecstasy  as  did  this  strophe,  timidly  warbled  in 
the  maternal  language  of  the  son  of  Homer. 
Andr6  uttered  a  joyful  cry,  leaped  down  the 
staircase  and  the  garden  at  two  bounds,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  hM  brother,  Marie 
Joseph,  who  said : 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  seen  fay  any  one,  not 
even  Roucher ;  I  did  not  even  wish  to  be  seen  by 
thee,  but  the  letter  I  would  have  written  could 
not  have  replaced  this  moment  to  me." 

"  Ton  come  from  Paris,  my  dear  Joseph?" 

'^  Yes,  directly ;  I  avoided  the  public  road  and 
came  through  tive  forest  of  Yille  d'Avray. 
Gome,  Andr^,  let  us  quit  this  place  and  go  a 
little  aside  in  the  forest." 

Marie  Joseph  and  AndrA  turned  from  the 
road,  and  when  they  found  themselves  at  a 
prudent  distance  from  habitations,  the  first  said 
to  his  brother : 

"  My  dear  Andr^,  yesterday,  the  10th  of  April, 
Robespierre  issued  his  declaration  against  the 
Giiondins." 

<<  I  expected  this ;  the  GironcHns  are  lost  I" 

"  And  with  them,  dear  Andr6,  all  their  parti- 

sans^-all  men  of  a  eriminal  moderation.    Even 

thy  name  has  been  pronounced.    If  there  is  no 

danger  for  thee  to-day,  there  will  be  to-morrow^ 

Jigitized  by  '^^ 
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it  ia  inevitable.  I  watoh  the  movement  of  men 
and  of  events — the  whirlwind  carries  away  every- 
thing." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Joseph,  let  ns  closely  em- 
brace each  other  that  the  whirlwind  may  carry 
us  away  without  disuniting  us." 

''  I  shall  struggle  against  it ;  I  shall  resist ;  I 
have  secrets  of  political  life  which,  perhaps,  may 
save  me;  but  thou,  thou  art  but  a  poet,  a 
dreamer;  thou  knowest  notliing,  thou  bast 
nothing  prepared  wherewith  to  defend  thy  past 
life  against  the  future.  Thou  hast  uritated  the 
powerful ;  thou  hast  shown  thy  intellect  to  fools 
and  thy  heart  of  fire  to  men  of  ice.  There  arc 
notes  against  thee  In  every  vindictive  memoir, 
and  thy  head  is  demanded.  Thou  wilt  not  think 
it  worth  the  trouble  of  disputing  with  the  heads- 
man, thou  wilt  yield  it  through  indolence,  and 
history,  deceitfal  as  ever,  will  imprint  on  my 
brow  the  stigma  of  Cain." 

"  Never,  never !"  cried  Andr^ ;  "  I  am  ignorant 
of  the  fieite  whkk  €rod  reserves  for  me,  but  I 
imow  that  history  will  never  brand  thy  patriot- 
ism—often so  exalted,  always  so  pure.  Let  us 
not  thus  calumniate  our  brothers,  the  historians 
of  the  future.'** 

**  Be  it  so.  I  grant  thee  this,  my  dear  Andr^, 
history,  for  once  Just,  may  not  accuse  me,  but 
the  blood  in  my  veins,  which  is  also  in  thine, 
still  revests  at  the  idea  that  thou  Aonldst 
repose  here  in  thy  fatal  security,  because  I  can 
have  notliing  to  fear  firom  the  stigma  of  history. 
Dost  thou  think  this  will  suffice  me,  Andr6? 
No ;  I  widi  thee  to  live ;  I  wlA  thee  to  choose  a 
country  of  reftq^e  where  thy  sleep  will  be  sweet 
and  thy  face  serene.  I  wish  to  find  for  thy 
young  head  a  plUow  which  may  not  become  a 
block." 

'^  Truly,  my  brother,"  said  Andr6,  olaflping 
his  hands  and  raising  his  eyes  to  the  stars ;  "  I 
do  not  understand  the  danger  that  menaces  me. 
I  seek  in  my  memory  for  the  crimes  which  I 
have  committed,  and  which  death  alone  can  ex- 
piate, yet  I  do  not  find  such  crimes." 

''  My  good  Andr^,"  interrupted  Marie  Joseph, 
thou  art  still  a  child,  thou  knowest  nothing  of 
politics." 

''My  dear  Joae^  I  read  the  sane  thing  yea- 
terday  in  a  letter." 

"What  letter?" 

"  The  lettCT  of  a  wmuul" 

"Good.  Still  a  woman  I  always  women! 
My  dear  Andi^  wilt  thou  never  be  a  serious 
manT" 

"  SerioM  mea  ate  those  who  demand  an  inno- 
oent  head  like  mlne^  to  consolidate  the  social 
state." 


"  In  a  revolution,  my  dear  Andr6,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  exclude  the  logic  of  reasoning." 

"  And  with  what  do  you  reason  T" 

"  With  passion." 

"  It  is  the  antipode  of  logic." 

"It  is  Uie  log^c  of  revolutions,  my  dear 
Andr^^  ^^  ^  ^®  hardnaxuity  of  which  Horace 
speaks,  weva  nsoetsUm,  It  is  the  unforeseen  law 
which  blossoms  in  a  night,  like  the  flower  of  the 
aloe,  and  delivers  ahead  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
hour  without  disquieting  itself  about  the  mur- 
murs of  the  morrow." 

"  Well,  my  good  Joseph,  I  understand  nothing 
at  all  of  the  logic  of  revolutions." 

"Tes,  but  the  thunderbolt  that  strikes  thee 
does  not  ask  if  thou  undcrstandest  the  phenom- 
enon of  electricity.  My  dear  Andr^,  do  not 
waste  time  in  discussing  meteors ;  depart  to- 
morrow, return  to  England  where  thou  art 
known  and  where  tbou  hast  left  IViends.  I 
wished  to  give  every  possible  security  to  thy 
voyage,  and  have  secured  a  passport ;  here  it  is. 
This  paper  incloses  thy  life  and  the  half  of  mine. 
One  gives  medicine  to  a  sick  man  and  a  pass- 
port to  an  outlaw." 

"  My  dear  Joseph,  I  accept  the  passport" 

"  And  thou  wilt  depart  to-morrow  ?" 

"To-morrow,  no;  why  to-morrow T  Is  the 
danger  then  so  imminent  ?" 

"Tes,  Andr£,  most  imminent  Must  I  tell 
thee  all  ?  I  saw  Robespierre  this  morning  and 
spoke  with  him  ;  this  man  is  as  dark  and  mys- 
terious as  the  future,  but  at  intervals  he  let  fall 
short  words  like  sibylline  oracles,  and  divulged 
bis  entire  thoughts  to  intelligent  ears  while  at- 
tempting to  hide  them.  In  tiiis  interview  I 
learned  Robespierre  by  heart  I  know  him  bet- 
ter than  he  knows  himself,  for  I  know  now  where 
he  is  going;  I  see  to  what  lengths  inflexible 
destiny  will  urge  him  in  the  grand  tragedy  he 
is  about  to  play  for  the  benefit  of  the  executioner. 
We,  who  compose  theatrical  works,  know  how  to 
foresee  the  denouement  from  the  first  scenes ; 
what  a  superiority  of  divination  have  dramatle 
poets  over  other  men  when  they  beoome  simple 
.•spectators  I  For  instance,  behold  the  Gfarondim 
who  were  accused  yesterday ;  to-morrow  they 
will  be  without  friends— they  who  have  failed 
to  confederate  France  1  It  is  the  statement  of 
the  plot  The  public  comes,  and  grows  inipa' 
tient;  the  act  must  proceed.  In  a  tragedy 
which  I  composed  on  Charles  IX.,  the  Protest- 
ants were  accused  in  the  first  act,  they  were 
massacred  in  tiie  last ;  such  will  be  tlie  catas- 
trophe of  the  Girondlns.  History  Is  continually 
repeating  itself,  for  the  passions  wliich  control 
events  are  ever  the  sane ;  the  popular  tcnrrent, 
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like  the  Rirer  Araxes,  always  waafaea  away  every 
thing  that  impradent  hands  leave  ezpoeed  on 
its  banks.  And  then,  the  Gurondins  annihilated, 
believest  thon  that  the  hecatomb  wUl  sniBce? 
No ;  history  will  repeat  itself  anew. 

**  We  shall  see  the  proscriptions  of  Mariusand 
Sylla ;  we  shall  hear  the  monmful  complaint  on 
the  moles  of  oar  ports,  it  is  m^f  kmd  of  Aiba 
which  protcnbm  me;  the  aggressions  fhmi  witli- 
oat  and  the  insane  reslstanee  from  within  will 
enthrone  tiie  dictatorship  of  Terror.  Then 
heads  will  be  fastened  by  a  slender  thread  to 
the  most  robnat  shoulders ;  then  will  there  be 
nights  of  agony  without  a  morrow.  I  have  ac- 
cepted this  fnture  for  myself ;  I  go  to  it  j  I 
haste  to  meet  my  destiny  without  looking  back- 
ward ;  I  am  ready  to  seal  with  my  blood  the 
liberty  which  I  shall  not  ei^oy,  but  which  will 
be  $he  inheritance  of  others ;  the  sacrifice  of 
my  life  is  made ,  lost,  like  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  cataract  of  the  revolution,  I  know  that  I 
shall  be  engulfed,  yet  I  see  in  the  horiaon  the 
calm  r^er  which  will  fertiliae  the  country.  My 
blood  should  suffice  for  the  family  debt,  and  I 
believe  I  have  enough  boldness  of  heart  to  de- 
fend my  head  against  the  stupid  caprice  of  an 
executioner  But  tliou,  my  lirother,  hast  retired 
i!hmi  our  strife,  like  EntcUe ;  thon  hast  takcv 
refuge  under  the  sacred  laurel  of  the  muses, 
thou  belongest  no  longer  to  the  circus ,  go, 
ripen  thy  youth  beneath  friendly  skies.  Leave 
us  the  hard  labor  of  rolling  the  rock  of  Sisy- 
phus from  the  valley  to  the  mountain-top,  and 
entreat  the  gods  to  open  to  thee  the  ivory  gate 
whieh  leads  to  the  Elysian  groves." 

This  prayer,  in  which  the  outbreak  of  a  fhi- 
temal  heart  was  joined  to  the  lively  imagery  of 
the  claasio  eloquence  of  the  epoch,  stnick  Ch^ 
Bier  motionless.  The  young  poet,  moved  to 
tears,  was  about  to  yield  to  the  first  impulse, 
when  the  ruling  idea  of  the  moment  checked 
him  and  sealed  his  lips.  Harie^oeeph  olaqied 
the  hands  of  his  brother,  and  these  two,  great 
poets  stood  fiMe  to  face,  mingling  their  burning 
breaths,  with  no  other  witnesses  than  the  trees 
and  stars,  those  eternal  confidents  of  the  moum- 
ftil  secreta  of  humanity. 

Andr^  made  a  final  eflTort  andsiJd,  in  tf  smoth- 
ered voice  : 

<<No,  no^  it  is  imposalble,  my  brother.  My 
feet  are  more  strongly  rooted  to  the  soil  than 
•n  the  trees  of  fl&is  forest  Leave  me  to  my 
«Rte.'> 

'*  Hum  rebellest  against  the  voice  of  thy  own 
Idood,  my  dear  Andri.  Dost  thou  wish  me  to 
tell  thee  all." 

'« Mon  Ueo/'  said  Andr^  in  a  tone  of  indiifer- 


encc,  '*  thou  canst  say  any&ing ;  the  tree  will 
not  be  uprooted.- ' 

'^Andr6,  thy  name  has  been  pronounced  in 
those  fatal  councils  in  which  the  men  rule  who 
never  pardon.  Thy  name  is  inscribed  on  the 
fatal  list ;  thou  art  promised  to  the  justice  of 
the  people.  Tliy  head'  no  longer  belongs  to 
thee." 

<<  My  dear  brother,"  said  AmM  with  a  met 
anclioly  smile,  **  truly,  thou  spcakest  of  death 
and  life  as  if  we  were  in  those  severe  times  in 
which  deatii  and  life  have  some  pride.  To  live 
and  to  die  are  now  words  of  equal  value.  Who 
is  anxious  to  live?  Who  is  afiraid  to  die?  No 
one ,  not  even  the  women.  If  I  could  consent 
to  quit  France,  it  would  not  be  on  account  of 
the  terror  with  which  death  inspires  me.  Thy 
disnud  revelations  have  scarcely  moved  me.  I 
should  only  depart  in  order  to  satisfy  thy  fra- 
ternal heart,  which  has  just  addressed  me  in 
such  touching  language ;  bat  believe  mc,  my 
excellent  brother,  I  am  like  the  soldier  upon  the 
battle-field ;  then  do  not  counsel  thy  brother  to 
abandon  thee." 

**  At  least,  Andr^,  speak  to  me  with  fVank- 
ness ;  is  it  a  woman  that  retains  thee  T" 

"Tes." 

"  Well,  depart  together,  and—." 

"  Andr^  checked  his  brother  by  an  impressive 
gesture,  and  entwining  his  arm  in  his  own,  he 
gave  him  his  confidence  without  omitting  a  An- 
gle detail.  He  added,  in  finishing :  "  My  dear 
Joseph,  it  is  with  extreme  repugnance  that  I  vi- 
olate a  secret,  half  of  which  belongs  to  a  woman, 
but  thou  hast  forced  me  to  this  extremity." 

The  first  light  of  dawn  shone  over  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  and  the  joyful  awakening  of  nature 
clouded  the  countenances  of  the  brothers  witii 
sadness.  Unhappy  epoch,  in  which  one  must  re- 
gard the  smile  of  a  spring  morning  with  terror ! 
MarleJoseph  sighed  heavily,  and  said  to  his 
brother : 

"  We  must  separate  ;  I  will  refiect  on  thy  new 
position,  and  write  thee  by  a  trusty  messenger. 
Be  prudent — ^wUt  thou  promise  me  to  be  pru- 
dent?" 

"  I  swear  it  to  thee  in  the  presence  of  the  stars 
of  this  eventful  night" 

The  two  brothers  exchanged  tearful  adieus 
and  separated  in  the  forest 

Marie-Joseph,  like  the  mariner,  directed  his 
course  toward  the  polar  star  to  find  the  foot- 
paths which  proceeded  from  Ville  d'Avray,  and 
his  brotiier  followed  the  familiar  walk  which 
led  to  the  litUe  cottage.  Boucher  had  not  per- 
ceived his  absence ;  the  author  of  the  poem  of 
the  Jfbit  lived  a  kind  of  existence  which  was 
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not  troubleaome  to  hie  friends;  in  this  new  re- 
treat he  had  already  forgotten  the  Btonns  and 
struggles  into  which  chance  had  drawn  him,  de- 
spite his  tastes. 

Secluded  like  an  ancharite,  he  read  every 
evening,  instead  of  the  Roman  breviary,  the 
Proodium  Buatieum  of  Father  Yanniire,  and  com- 
pared this  poem  with  the  Greorgice,  in  a  long 
parallel  In  the  style  of  Father  Rapin,  the  learn- 
ed anatomist  of  antiquity.  At  nine  he  closed 
Yanni&re  and  the  manuscript  of  his  parallel, 
and  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  the  rustic  farm-house, 
dove-cot,  and  stable-yard,  which  the  French 
Virgil  has  so  well  described^  and  which  the  en- 
graver Lejay  has  so  faithfully  copied  on  steel 
At  this  moment,  the  Mountain  and  the  Gironde 
were  struggling  like  the  Scamander  and  Vulcan 
in  the  Blad,  while  the  poet  of  the  Moia  smilingly 
slept  
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M.  de  Pressy,  enveloped  in  a  Perdan  dressing 
gown,  was  seated  in  a  leathern  fauteuil  in  his 
toilette  chamber,  submitting  to  the  important 
operation  of  hair-dressing  from  his  servant,  Val- 
entin. A  serious  dispute  had  just  been  com- 
menced between  the  master  and  servant  H.  de 
Preeey  held  a  sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand,  saying : 

"  Are  you  sure,  Valentin,  that  you  have  copied 
this  correctly  T" 

'  I  have  already  told  Monsieur  the  Count, 
that  I  could  not  answer  for  the  mistakes  of  q>cl- 
ling;  but  in  order  to  be  certain,  I  copied  it 
word  for  word,  with  all  the  fidelity  of  which  the 
old  Valentin  is  capable.  Monsieur  the  Count, 
has  proved  me  often  enough.  Does  Monsieur 
the  Count,  wish  me  to  bring  him  the  number  of 
the  Mereure  de  France  to-morrow  ?" 

"  No,  Indeed!  leave  the  Mereure  where  it  is." 

"  The  porter  of  the  Hotel  de  Grave  always 
tells  me  to  take  it  when  he  sees  me  copymg  the 
oharadea" 

"  The  porter  is  an  idiot  Let  him  keep  his 
Marcure,  and  do  you,  Valentin,  always  do  as  I 
tell  you." 

"  Tes,  Monsieur  the  Count" 

"  You  had  too  many  commissions  in  town  to 
execute  this  morning,  and  copied  it  hastily  in 
the  porter's  lodge.    It  is  evident,  see . 

GHARADS. 
"  Avee  ma  queue  et  ma  tete, 
On  me  cherit,  on  me  fete, 
Dans  lesard  dinde  ou  Je  son  ; 
Et  sans  ma  queue  et  ma  tete, 
On  me  reponese,  on  me  Jetta, 
Dana  la  demeore  des  mortt  '* 

«It  is  imposBible,  Valentin,  that  such  an  ab- 


surdity could  have  been  printed  in  the  JCrenrv, 
<m  which  the  most  cultivated  men  of  Paris  arc 
emj^yed." 

Valentin,  embarrassed,  covered  his  oonfnaon  by 
wrenching  off,  with  feigned  eilbrts,  the  eover  of 
a  box  filled  with  starch-powder 

"  Monsieur  the  Count,"  stammered  he,  '*  has 
never  surprised  me  before  in  such  %  fault ;  but 
to-day,  as  I  was  very  much  pressed,  the  porter 
of  the  Hotel  de  Grave  dictated  the  charade  to 
me." 

^'Ahl  you  see,  Valentin'  then  you  did  not 
copy  it  word  for  word?" 

"  No,  Monsieur  Uie  Count" 

"*  And  you  have  exposed  me,  Valentm,  to  the 
loss  of  a  whole  day  over  a  charade." 

«  Forgive  me.  Monsieur  the  Count" 

**  Now  I  ^vtne  it ;  yes,  you  have  written  from 
the  dictation  of  that  fool  of  a  porter— he  dic- 
tated to  you,  Dam  let  jardms  d*ou  Je  Mrt^  and 
as  he  pronounces  very  badly,  you  wrote :  Dam 
laard  dmd/e  ouje  mrtJ^ 

<(  It  is  poeaible,  Monsieur  the  Count"  ' 

''  Witii  this  correction,  the  word  of  the  charade 
is  easily  found." 

''What!  has  Monsieur  tiie  Count  found  it 
already  T"  cried  Valentin,  in  a  tone  of  admira- 
tion. "  At  the  Hotel  de  Grave  a  doien  club  to- 
gether to  find  the  word,  and  (tften  get  nothing 
for  their  trouble ;  they  do  not  find  it" 

"  The  word  of  the  charade  is  Som  ;  upon  my 
honor,  it  is  very  ingenious  1  Bom,  which  comes 
from  the  gardens,  and  (>•  in  the  home  of  tiie 
dead— very  good  I" 

"  Indeed,  Monsieur  the  Count,  I  should  spend 
my  whole  life  over  an  enigma  should  I  attempt 
one,  but  I  have  heard  say  that  Bretagne^  the 
valet  de  chambre  of  M.  de  Grave,  found  the 
words  in  the  Mereure  at  the  first  triaL  It  istrue 
that  Bretagne  received  a  superior  education 
among  the  Oratorians.  Is  Monsieur  the  Count 
pleased  with  these  watered  ribbonst  They  are 
wider,  and  keep  off  the  dust  better  They  are 
said  to  be  very  much  worn  at  court ;  the  first 
gentleman,  M.  de  Blanoard.  set  the  fashioiL  I 
took  the  liberty  to  buy  a  piece  of  six  ells  and  a 
quarter.  Does  Monsieur  the  Count  approve  of 
itT" 

**  Yes,  you  have  done  welL" 

"  1  wait  for  Monsieur  the  Count  to  quertion 
me  oonoemhkg ." 

**  There  is  no  need  of  questioning  yon.  I  aai 
waiting  for  the  end  of  your  ribbon-history  to 
know  what  you  have  learned  at  the  Hdlel  de 
Grrave,  in  obedienoe  to  my  commands  of  the 
morning." 

"  Monrieur  the  Oom^  i,|»^,^  wir«d  tU^ 
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acquitted  myself  of  his  commission  with  the 
•greatest  prudence.  I  first  copied  the  charade 
from  the  Mereurej  as  I  do  every  Sunday,  and  then 
I  talked  over  the  afikirs  of  the  times  with  the 
porter.  He  asked  ahout  Monsieur  the  Count, 
and  I  told  him  that  my  master  had  gone  to  Lon- 
don with  his  family." 

"  You  said  well,  Valentin.-' 

"  After  which,  I  yawned,  as  if  I  knew  not 
what  to  say,  and  carcKisHly  a^ked  if  Madame  the 
Countess  still  lived  in  the  Hotel.  Then  he  told 
me  a  sad  story,  which  I  cannot  repeat  to  Mon- 
sieur the  Count,  as  there  are  many  events  of  the 
day  in  it,  which  I  am  forbidden  to  apeak  of." 

'*  Let  us  see  1  tell  it  to  me,  but  speak  only  of 
the  Countess." 

"Ah,  there's  the  difficulty!  But  I  will  try. 
Remember  that  I  am  treading,  on  eggs.  There 
Mras  a  citizen,  or  rather  a  man,  who  came  to  live 
in  the  municipality  Rue  du  Reservour,  by  the 
«de  of  the  Hotel  dc  Grave.  This  man  held  an 
important  office  in  the — monarchy  of  the  mo- 
ment You  know  that  Madame  the  Countess  is 
very  fond  of  flowers,  and  her  iKdcony  was  filled 
with  them.  These  flowers  had  a  color  which — 
no,  they  were  withont  color,  and  it  wiis  that 
which  irritated  the  p  —  the  men  who  were  pass- 
ing in  the  street" 

"  What  is  this  story  yon  arc  telling  me,  Val- 
entin; were  the  panscrs  angry  because  the 
flowers  were  without  color?" 

"  Ah  1  it  is  BO,  Monrienr  the  Count" 

'*  Let  us  see  I  continue ;  perhaps  the  rest  will 
be  less  obscure." 

"  Monsieur  the  Count  wishes  me  to  enlighten 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  orders  me  to  put  my 
torch  under  the  extinguisher.'- 

••  That  will  do ;  try  to  go  to  the  end  of  your 
bounds,  Valentin.  Let  us  see  what  these  passers 
did  who  were  angry  at  the  colorless  flowers." 

"  They  threw  stones  and  broke  every  pane  of 
^huB  in  the  Hotel  de  Grave." 

'^  And  the  watch  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  arrest  the  knaves?" 

*'  Ah  I  the  watch— it  is  very  far  off— this 
watch  I" 

"Proceed,  Valentm." 

**  Madame  the  Countess  thought  it  her  duty  to 
complain  to  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  spoke  just 
now,  and  who  has  great  power ;  it  is  as  if  you 
would  speak  of  the  Governor  of  the  Province — 
well,  this  sort  of  governor  said  to  her :  *  Citi. — 
Madame,  yon  did  wrong,  you  had  flowers  which 
yoa  ought  not  to  have  had ;  so  much  the  worse 
for  you.' " 

"  What !  did  this  clown  of  a  Governor  speak 
thus  to  a  noble  lady  f 
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''  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  he  did  not  restrain  himself 
on  that  account  In  the  evening  a  mob  collected 
under  the  windows  of  tlie  Hotel  de  Grave,  and 
sung  there — a  Marsellaise  song — ^." 

"In  Provencal?" 

"  Pai-don,  Monsieur  the  Count,  you  embarrass 
me  with  your  questions — and  I  do  not  know  how 
to  answer  you." 

"  Well,  do  not  answer— continue." 

"  I  do  not  know  where  I  left  ofli  Ah ;  I  re- 
member—Madame  the  Countess  was  in  her  apart- 
ments on  the  side  of  the  park;  she  let  them 
sing." 

"  And  did  no  archer  of  the  royal  marshalsea  of 
the  guard  come  to  drive  away  these  distiurbers  ?" 

"  It  appears  not.  Monsieur  the  Count — but  all 
this  is  nothing.  The  next  morning  the  Gov- 
ernor visited  Madame  the  Countess,  and  made 
her  proposals,  as  her  servants  say,  which  were 
very — rude — so  that  to  avoid  a  second  visit, 
Madame  the  Countess  quitted  the  Hotel  de 
Grave  with  a  single  waiting  maid,  withont  say- 
ing where  she  was  going.  She  has  not  been 
heard  from  since." 

M.  do  Pressy  drew  a  seal  ring  from  his  finger 
and  gazed  at  it  for  some  time.  He  then  said  to 
Valentin  m  a  calm  voice  : 

"  Is  it  long  since  this  happened,  Valentin?" 

"  Two  months,  Monsieur  the  Count" 

"  Why !  you  have  been  to  the  Hotel  de  Grave 
every  Sunday  to  copy  the  enigmas  from  the 
Mercure,  yet  you  have  never  spoken  to  me  of 
this!" 

"  It  is  because  Monsieur  the  Count  never  com- 
manded me  to  talk  with  the  porter  and  inquire 
about  Madame  the  Countess,  until  this  morning.-' 

"  Indeed,  he  is  in  the  right !  Yes,  Valentin, 
you  know  how  to  obey.  A  conversation  which 
I  had  last  evening  with  M.  Andr£  Ch^nier, 
caused  me  this  morning  to  make  a  first  deviation 
from  my  usual  habits.  See  what  one  gsdns  by 
casting  a  single  glance  through  an  attic  window 
into  the  world !  I  was  much  happier  last  night ; 
then  I  knew  nothing !" 

"Have  I  chanced,  Monsieur  the  Count,  to 
commit  the  imprudence  of  telling  you  sometiiing 
from  without  ?" 

"  No,  Valentin,  you  are  not  in  fault,  you~I 
questioned  yon,  and  you  answered ;  have  no  unr 
easiness.  And  they  told  you,  Valentin,  that 
they  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  the 
Counteas?" 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  the  Count" 

"  It  is  impossible,  they  do  know  I" 

At  these  words  M.  de  Preasy  rose,  half  dressed, 
and  took  two  or  three  steps  as  if  to  obey  an 
irresistible  agitation,  which 
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beneath  the  coolness  of  the  gentleman.  He 
then  returned  to  his  seat,  negligently  crossed 
his  right  leg  over  the  left,  and  carelessly  stroking 
a  nicely  fitted  silk  stocking,  said  to  Valentin, 
with  a  smile : 

"  You  have  served  under  the  Count  d'Bstaing, 
have  you  not  ?" 

**  Yes,  Monsieur  the  Count,  on  board  the  Po- 
mona.*' 

"  You  hare  seen  fire  ?" 

**  It  has  seen  me,  Monsieur  the  Count,  for  I 
was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Pondicherry,  which 
sent  me  on  shore.-' 

"  I  know  it,  Valentin,  but  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  you  have  not  forgotten  it." 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  could  forget  my  wound. 
Monsieur  the  Count,  when  it  still  makes  me  limp 
in  the  right  foot?" 

*'  Valentin,  have  you  heard  the  name  of  the 
Governor  who  insulted  Madame  the  Countess?" 

'*  No,  Monsieur  the  Count" 

"  Do  you  know  his  house  ?" 

'*  Yes,  Monsieur  the  Count,  it  is  in  the  Rue  de 
Reservoir ;  I  pass  it  every  Sunday  with  my  cha- 
rade." 

<'Good!  that  will  do." 

M.  de  Preesy  rose,  seated  himself  before  an  ca- 
critoir,  and  wrote  the  following  note : 

"  Monsieur  the  Governor  : 

"You  have  insulted  a  woman  who  is  widowed 
and  placed  under  my  protection.  This  woman 
is  noble,  but  her  rank  does  not  add  to  the 
offence.    Upon  this  point  '89  is  right 

*<  Your  answer  will  tell  me  the  hour  and  the 
place  where  we  diall  meet  I  reserve  the  right 
of  proving  to  you,  on  the  ground,  that  I  am  of 
as  good  a  house  as  yourself. 

"  My  second  will  awtut  your  instructions." 

M.  de  Preesy  folded  the  note,  sealed  it  with  a 
fancy  wafer,  and  said  to  Valentin  with  a  smile  : 

"Well,  my  old  soldier  of  Pandicherry!  we 
will  go  together  on  a  little  campaign." 

"You  leave  the  hotel!"  cried  Valentin,  in 
unfeigned  surprise. 

"  It  must  be  done,  Valentin,  I  have  a  duty  to 
perform.  But  I  hope  to  return  immediately,  at 
least  if—.  Do  you  aak  the  name  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province  at  the  Hotel  de  Grave, 
and  write  his  address  on  this.  Then  go  directly 
and  give  the  note  to  his  valet,  and  wait  a  reply." 

"I  only  know  how  to  obey  Monsieur  the 
Count,"  said  Valentin  with  an  air  of  dismay. 

"  This  is  all  that  I  require  of  you  to-day,  Val- 
entin." 

"Mondeur  the  Count  shall  be  satisfied." 

"And  whatever  may  happen,  Valentin,  you 
shall  be  satisfied  with  me." 


The  old  servant  took  the  billet,  dressed  him- 
self suitably,  but  with  the  simplicity  of  the  age, 
and  went  out  to  blindly  execute  his  master's 
ordenC 

M.  de  Pressy,  left  alone,  opened  a  family  rel- 
iquary, and  took  Arom  it  a  miniature  in  pastel, 
on  which  he  gazed  tenderly.  It  was  the  por- 
trait of  a  young  woman,  in  the  ideal  costume  of 
a  shepherdess,  and  of  a  beauty  more  ideal  than 
her  costume.  She  was  smiling,  and  the  parted 
curves  of  her  coral  lips  displayed  a  double  row 
of  pearls  of  exquisite  beauty. 

A  deep  emotion  agitated  the  noble,  and 
usually  calm,  visage  of  M.  de  Pressy  ;  but,  like 
all  men  who  shed  internal  tears  without  betray- 
ing a  secret  pain,  even  in  solitude,  he  quickly 
regained  his  habitual  composure,  placed  tha  por- 
trait in  the  reliquary,  and  descended  to  the  apart- 
ments on  the  side  of  the  garden. 

There  he  unloosed  a  swoi-d  from  the  family 
arms,  essayed  the  guard,  examined  the  pohit, 
and  replaced  it  in  the  scabbard  ;  after  which  he 
turned  over  some  books  which  were  piled  on  a 
round  table,  selected  the  "Almanac  of  the 
Muses,  for  1788,"  seated  himself,  and  read  some 
idyls  while  awaiting  the  return  of  Valentin. 

At  the  sound  of  the  outer  knocker,  M.  de 
Pressy  closed  the  volume  of  stray  poems  and 
performed  the  duties  of  his  porter,  who  ^'as  ab- 
sent on  account  of  the  revolution.  The  gentle- 
man always  smiled  when  he  saw  himself  con- 
strained to  open  the  door  for  his  only  servant 

Valentin  bore  the  traces  of  a  repulse  or  an 
insult  on  his  downcast  countenance.  The  conver- 
sation began  in  the  vestibule. 

"Well,  Valentin,"  said  the  Count,  "despite 
your  lame  foot  and  your  sixty  years,  you  are  of 
the  good  race  of  the  seven  years'  warriors. 
What  answer  do  you  bring  me?" 

"  Ah  I  Monsieur  the  Count,  if  you  do  not  idd 
me  a  little  I  can  never  tell  you  all." 

"  Tell  me  the  afihir  as  it  happened.  It  seems 
very  easy  to  me." 

"  Not  so  easy.  I  do  not  know  how  to  begin. 
Monsieur  the  Count,  do  me  the  favor  to  aid  me.'* 

"  Have  you  seen  the  Grovemor  ?" 

"  No,  Monsieur  the  Count" 

"What!  and  my  note?" 

"  He  sent  it  back  to  me  in  four  pieces,  by  his 
secretary,  with  the  answer — *  We  send  conspira- 
tors to  La  Force  and  fools  to  Charenton.' " 

"  What  does  this  mean,  Valentin?" 

"Monsieur  the  Count  should  know  better 
than  I,  since  he  knows  the  contents  of  the  billet 
he  has  written." 

"  And  what  did  you  reply  to  this  insolence, 
Valentin  r» 
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*'  Nothing,  Monsieur  the  Count." 

*^  Let  UB  he  just ;  there  was  nothing  to  ray. 
You  know  the  name  of  this  Gk)Temor  now,  Val- 
entin?" 

"Yea" 

*•  His  name—." 

<' Is  Claude  Mourlez." 

"  Ton  honor,  the  name  has  not  a  gentlemanly 
sound.-' 

'*  But  what  would  Monsieur  the  Count  say  if 
he  should  see  the  person !" 

"  You  have  seen  him,  then  ?" 

''Certainly.  I  saw  him  when  the  secretary 
opened  the  door  to  give  me  the  pieces  of  tbo 
note." 

<'  Is  his  air  eomme  U  faui  I" 

*'  His  lur  is  eomms  il  not  fauL  He  is  a  man  of 
about  fire  feet  eight  inches  in  hight,  with  crisped 
hair  without  powder  and  cut  short,  a  burly 
figure,  eyes  like  a  firebrand,  angular  features, 
nose  like  the  beak  of  a  vulture,  and  a  color  sur- 
passing the  tropical  hue.  If  hell  hod  all  its  de- 
serters I  know  where  this  man  would  go.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  Madame  the  Countess  disap- 
peared, like  the  angel  that  she  is,  when  this  Cy- 
clop entered  the  Hotel  de  Grave — ." 

"  Say  no  more  of  the  man,"  interrupted  M. 
de  Pressy;  "I  did  wrong  in  wishing  for  a 
moment  to  honor  him  by  a  duel  with  me." 

**  Oh,  Monsieur  the  Count  I- ' 

"  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it,  Valentin,  but 
occupy  ourselves  now  with  the  beautiful  Count- 
ess ;  I  must  know  where  she  is,  at  any  price.  I 
have  broken  every  tie  which  bound  me  to  the 
court,  to  women  and  to  the  world ;  but  while  I 
persist  in  my  first  resolutions,  honor  enforces  on 
me  the  duty  of  protecting  the  Countess  in  the 
moment  of  danger." 

*'  Monsieur  the  Count,  what  you  say  gladdens 
my  heart" 

'*  Listen,  Valentin  ;  I  know  that  you  possess 
great  shrewdness,  veiled  by  simplicity ;  tliis  is 
the  best  of  all  shrewdness,  for  it  is  never  sus- 
pected. There  once  lived  a  man  of  wondrous 
sagacity,  who  invented  two  volumes  of  ingenious 
tricks,  whereby  to  deceive  husbands,  fathers  and 
tutors.  The  world,  which  is  always  duped  by 
appearances,  surnamed  the  inventor  **  The  Art- 
less Man,"  because  he  wore  the  disguise  of 
frankneas.  I  therefore  compare  you  to  the  poet. 
La  Fontaine." 

Valentin  bowed,  blushing  modestly. 

*<  You  see  that  I  understand  you,  Valentin," 
continued  M.  de  Pressy ;  and  I  shall  give  you 
all  that  was  wanting  to  your  illustrious  model ; 
I  will  give  you  all  the  money  you  want  and  yon 
shall  devote  six  hours  each  day  to  the  search  for 


my  beautiful  Countess.  Slie  has  not  quitted 
Versailles ;  I  am  sure  of  it  Do  not  seem  incred- 
ulous; I  assure  you  that  she  is  in  Versailles ;  I 
recognized  her  hand-vniting  yesterday  in  a  let- 
ter. She  is  in  Versailles.  You  will  find  her, 
Valentin  ;  you  are  shrewd  enough  to  do  it" 

**  Monsieur  the  Count  may  believe  that  I  will 
make  every  efibrt  to  confirm  the  good  opinion 
he  has  of  me." 

**  And  you  shall  begin  to<lay,  Valentin— «t 
this  v«ry  moment  Here  is  my  purse ;  do  not 
i^pore  gold  when  you  need  it ;  you  shall  always 
have  it    Go,  Valentin." 

The  old  servant  departed,  and  M.  de  Presey 
shut  himself  up  in  his  library  to  write  a  criti- 
cism of  the  "  Baiser  "  of  Dorat 

CHAPTKR  vm. 

BKARCD  FOR  A  WOMAN. 

Valentin  walked  with  his  head  down  as  far 
as  the  great  stables  of  VcrsoillcSythere,  turning 
his  back  on  the  gate  of'  the  abandoned  chateau 
he  gazed  sorrowfully  on  the  great  city  which 
stretched  its  two  wings  to  tho  distant  horizon, 
and  mentally  soliloquized  thuH : 

"  Monsieur  the  Count,  my  master,  deserves  to 
be  served  with  zeal  and  devotion  j  this  is  incon- 
testable, but  there  are  bounds  to  everything, 
even  to  the  virtue  of  a  faithful  servant  I  have 
before  me,  not  one,  but  two  cities,  with  endless 
streets  and  mansions,  the  smallest  of  which  has 
more  windows  than  the  year  has  days — and  I 
must  find  a  woman  in  this  world  that  they  call 
Versailles  I  It  is  just  as  reasonable  as  if  I  were 
charged  to  look  for  the  needle  which  Madame 
Dubarry  dropped  into  the  lake  of  the  Cent* 
Suisses— yet,  if  I  had  the  choice,  I  should  prefer 
the  needle.  M.  the  Count  wishes  to  encourage 
me  by  flattery;  he  compares  me  to  the  good 
man  La  Fontaine,  who  invented  two  volumes  of 
snares  for  women  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  this 
M.  de  La  Fontaine  in  my  place— obliged  to  find 
a  countess  in  these  Republican  times,  in  which 
there  no  longer  are  any." 

The  old  sailor  had  passed  the  years  of  his 
youth  amid  the  noise  of  tempests  and  the  ex- 
citement of  war ;  vessels  had  been  split  to 
pieces  under  him,  and  he  had  resisted  explofdons 
of  artillery  in  the  fieets  of  the  Indies ;  besidefl, 
he  was  imbued  with  the  proud  disdain  with 
which  the  seaman  regards  everything  on  land ; 
and  therefore  was  scarcely  moved  by  the  tumult 
which  at  this  moment  was  agitating  the  city  of 
Versailles.  Groups  of  men  and  women  were 
strolling  over  the  public  squares  and  through 
the  streets,  singing  patriotic  airs,  and  the  streets 
La  Paroisse  and  La  Pompe  were  flooded  with 
deputatioDB  on  their  way  to   the  hotel  where 
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Claude  Mouriez,  who  had  been  sent  especially  to 
check  a  riot,  would  recelTe  them.  This  public 
tumult,  80  formidable  to  the  ears  of  peaceable 
citizens,  wa?  scarcely  heard  "by  the  old  pallor ;  it 
was  to  him  like  a  freak  of  students  in  vacation, 
and  he  did  not  even  deign  to  give  it  a  serious 
thought  The  mental  soliloquy  which  he  had 
commenced  before  the  gate  of  the  ch&teau  was 
8till  continued,  and  all  the  shrill  clamor  of  the 
crowd  could  not  interrupt  it 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  thought  he,  **  that  the  noisy 
scenes  of  the  street  ought  to  draw  many  people 
to  the  windows,  yet  they  are  not  filled  with 
spectators.  It  is  true  that  if  Madame  the  Coun- 
tess had  taken  refuge  in  one  of  the  houses  of 
the  city,  she  would  not  have  chosen  this  fre- 
quented quarter.  It  is  not  here,  then,  that  I 
can  hope  to  discover  her  face  at  a  window, 
should  curiosity  incite  a  secluded  female  to  a 
sli^t  imprudence.  She  must  be  sought  else- 
where." 

Valentin  cast  a  last  look  of  cool  contempt 
on  the  noisy  manifestations  of  the  crowd,  and 
entered  the  long  avenues  planted  with  trees, 
which  are  the  highways  to  Paris.  There,  medi- 
tating beneath  the  thick  shade,  were  many  iso- 
lated houses  undisturbed  by  the  tumult  of  tb(? 
city,  and  seeming,  in  these  troublous  times,  to 
be  asylums  and  dielters,  open  to  the  perpecuted 
or  indifferent  These  houses  were  inhabited,  as 
It  was  easy  to  perceive,  but  their  tenants  were 
not  visible  on  the  frontmgs  of  the  avenue,  and 
the  noi^e  of  the  riot  and  the  disputations,  had  it 
thundered  on  this  side,  would  not  have  caused 
B  single  window  to  open  or  a  single  face  to  ap- 
pear on  the  whole  line  of  these  living  tombs. 

Discouragement  seized  the  old  servant ;  this 
time  he  abandoned  the  mental  soliloquy,  and, 
not  fearing  to  be  heard,  Fpoke  aloud,  as  talk- 
ative old  men  often  do  when  listeners  are  want- 
ing. 

"  I  am  charged,"  said  be,  "  with  an  impossi- 
ble commission.  This  good  M.  de  Pressy  doubts 
nothing ;  he  thinks  that  we  are  still  in  1788, 
when  the  fair  ladies  wrought  tapestries  beneath 
the  chestnuts  of  the  avenues  of  Tlroflay  and 
Sevres.  Alas  I  all  these  birds  of  Paradise  have 
taken  flight ;  nothing  is  left  but  the  chestnut 
trees." 

As  Valentin  proceeded,  he  discovered  at 
each  step  new  refuges,  new  aeylums,  and  new 
tombs,  yet  always  the  same  silence,  immovability 
and  death — or  rather,  life  disguised  by  fear  or 
veiling  itself  from  hostile  glanoea 

"  At  heart,  M.  de  Pressy  is  just,"  said  he ;  "  I 
will  bring  him  to  rsason,  and  without  giving 
him  news  firom  without  will  prove  to  him  that 


I  am  not  M.  de  La  Fontaine,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  find  the  pearl  which  he  has 
lost  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan." 

He  stopped,  meditated  a  few  moments,  then 
added — 

'*  Yet  it  is  very  shameful,  when  one  is  a  sailor, 
shrewd,  provided  with  gold,  and  a  plebeian,  t/) 
confess  his  powerlessness  to  a  young  man  who 
finds,  on  his  part,  that  everything  is  ea^.  This 
is  very  humiliating  for  a  veteran  of  the  third 
estate.  Let  me  try  to  discover  her ;  yes,  try,  it 
is  well  paid,  for  a  vertigo  blinds  my  eyes  in 
thinking  of  it" 

To  walk  at  hazard  is  the  only  determination 
which  a  man  can  take  in  such  a  case.  When  be 
finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  material  and 
physical  impossibility,  chance  is  the  only  guide 
which  remains  to  him — the  only  clue  to  the  uni- 
versal labyrinth. 

At  the  comer  of  the  Avenue  Fleurus,  one  of 
those  calm  and  contemplative  houses  might  then 
be  Been,  defended  from  the  malice  of  the  passers 
by  a  grating  of  iron.  Two  little  children  wen* 
playing  on  the  lawn  within,  and  three  women, 
seated  on  the  sloping  turf,  were  knitting  and 
watching  their  movements.  Outside,  in  tho 
street,  before  the  grating,  a  counterfeit  Savoy- 
ard was  singing,  accompanying  himself  with 
the  hurdy-gurdy,  and  his  false  voice  and  the 
choice  of  his  song  well  explained  the  desert 
which  reigned  around  him  in  the  city  of  LouIk 
XIV.  Valentin,  who  only  asked  of  chance  a 
pretext  for  stopping,  placed  himself  before  the 
troubadour  as  a  sole  auditor,  casting  fnrtive 
glances  meanwhile  at  the  knitters  of  the  garden. 

The  Savoyard  sung  some  new  couplets,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Moniteur.  to  the  innocent  air  of 
Adam.  *^  A»  aoon  <u  the  light"  The  air  pleased 
Valentin,  and  for  its  sake  he  forgave  the  words, 
which  commenced  thus : 

"  Proud  chfldrMi  of  Italy, 

Whom  a  piiMt  rules  with  iron  iway, 
The  shade  of  Brutus  cries  to  you 

The  Genius  of  Rome  to  obey  ; 
<to,  snatch  the  stole 

From  your  sacred  tyrsnt's  hand, 
RebuUd  the  Ospitol 

From  the  wrecks  of  the  Vatican." 

After  the  song,  the  Savoyard  drew  a  small 
wooden  bowl  fh>m  his  pocket  and  reached  it  to 
the  three  women  through  the  bars  of  the  grat- 
ing. Three  heads  were  shaken  in  token  of  re- 
fusal, and  the  singer,  turning  round,  found  but 
a  single  dildtants  in  his  auditory,  and  demanded 
of  him  the  price  of  his  place  in  the  first  box. 
Valentin,  somewhat  disconcerted  by  this  unex- 
pected request,  plunged  his  hand  into  the  vast 
pocket  of  his  velvet  breeches,  and  finding  htp 
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mnster'B  purse,  opened  it  in  search  of  a  copper 
colni  bat  found  nothing  but  louia.  The  old 
sailor  did  not  wish  to  disappoint  the  joyful  hope 
of  tho  singer,  and  having  only  the  choice  of 
giving  a  piece  of  gold  or  an  insulting  refusal, 
be  gave  the  louia. 

The  Savoyard,  radiant  with  joy,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  repay  this  bounty  by  executing  a  dance 
of  his  country  wliich  was  not  in  the  progranune, 
but  Valentin  did  not  wait  for  the  end  of  the 
spectacle,  but  continued  his  vagrant  ramble 
through  the  solitary  avenues  which  led  to  the 
northern  quarters  of  Versailles. 

All  at  once  he  paused  abruptly,  as  if  thunder- 
struck by  the  idea  which  had  just  seized  him  ; 
his  foot  struck  the  earth  and  his  hand  his  fore- 
head, while  his  eyes  shot  forth  lightning  flashes. 
He  turned  his  head  and  looked  in  every  direc- 
tion for  the  singer,  whom  he  soon  discovered, 
turning  his  hurdy-gurdy  before  another  peopled 
garden. 

Valentin  had  no  difficulty  in  rejoming  him,  for 
the  latter,  seeing  his  generous  patron,  met  him 
half  way  in  a  new  step  which  had  never  been 
danced  in  any  ballet  of  Versailles. 

<«  I  want  you,  my  good  friend,"  said  Valentin, 
leading  him  a  little  aside ;  *^  you  must  do  me  a 
favor,  and  I  will  reward  you  generously." 

"  Speak,  my  citizen ;  I  will  go  through  the 
fire  to  serve  you,"  replied  the  wandering 
vurtnoeo. 

"  Do  you  know  many  songs  by  heart  ?" 

<*  I  know  none  badly,  my  citizen ;  I  am  a 
Parisian,  Faubourg  St  Jacques,  No.  32.  I  know 
"  Proud  Children  of  Italy,"  **  When  my  beloved 
shall  return,"  ''We  will  go  no  more  to  the 
wood,"  and  ''  Amaryllis,  you  are  fair."  I  also 
know  the  march  of  the ''  Gkurdes  Fran^aises," 
but  it  is  forbidden  by  Government  If  you  wish, 
I  will  sing  it  at  your  house." 

The  troubadour  assumed  a  triumphant  air, 
like  an  artist  who  has  finally  found  a  connoisseur 
in  a  vexatious  career. 

"  Are  these  all  you  know,  my  friend  ?  Let  us 
see ;  question  your  memory  closely." 

"  My  citizen,  I  am  going  to  amuse  you  with 
these  at  first,  and  then  I  will  find  some  others. 
I  vrill  sing  Amaryllis— ^fnary^  you  are-^.-^ 

Valentin  made  an  abrupt  gesture  that  broke 
off  the  romance  of  Amaryllis  at  the  first 
verse. 

''  Then  be  silent,  my  friend ;  these  are  not  the 
songs  I  want" 

''  Do  you  wish,  '  I  love  thee  well,  my  dear 
Zella.»" 

''  Na  Do  you  know — but  I  have  forgotten  it 
myself.    Stay,  I  will  hum  the  ahr." 


"  I  have  it,  I  have  it,  my  citizen— 
*  Whtn  one  kaows  to  love  and  ploue, 
Han  he  need  of  other  blUs.'  " 
"  Right,  my  friend,"  cried  Valentin,  joyfully. 
"  It  is  that  indeed.    And  do  you  know  it  all  ?" 
"  Yes,  my  citizen  ;  but  wait  a  moment    I  be- 
lieve that  the  Government  has  forbidden  this, 
too." 
"  Nonsense.    It  is  a  shepherd's  song." 
"  I  will  sing  it  to  you  at  your  house." 
''  No  ;  you  must  sing  it  in  public,  and  I  will 
•give  you  a  piece  of  twenty-four  sols  for  each 
time  you  sing  it" 

"  Ah !  my  citizen,  you  must  love  this  song. 
Unfortunately,  I  think  it  is  against  the  Re- 
public." 

'*You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying, 
and—." 
'<  Wait,  my  citizen.    Let  us  examine  it : 
<  Yield  thy  heart,  mj  shepherd-maid, 
Colin  gives  his  own  for  this. 
My  pipe  and  my  crook 
Shall  be  my  sole  treasares, 
My  crown  is  my  Colette, 
My  grandeur  her  farors.^ " 

''  It  is  just  right,"  said  Valentin ;  *'  where  the 
devil  do  you  see  in  that  an  attack  on  the  Repub- 
lic ?  It  is  rather  a  song  against  monarchy,  idnce 
the  shepherd  says  that,  in  this  world,  the  only 
greatness  is  a  crook  and  a  pipe ;  'tis  a  true 
Republican  song." 

«  You  are  right,  citizen,  it  is  true.  Gome,  I 
will  give  it  to  you  for  your  money,  and — ^." 

'<  Not  so  fast,  my  friend.  I  care  little  about 
your  song  myself ;  but  there  is  another  person 
who  does  care  for  it,  and  loves  it  above  all 
others,  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  any  one  has 
sung  it  in  her  hearing.  You  are  going  to  give 
her  a  pleasure." 

"  Oh !  I  will  sing  it  to  her  a  thousand  times," 
interrupted  the  wandering  artist  "  Lead  me  to 
her  window." 

"Ah!  there's  the  difficulty,  my  friend." 

"  I  understand,  I  understand,  my  citizen.  It 
is  a  person  who  is  concealed,  like  many  others, 
and  who — ." 

"  You  are  right ;  it  is  indeed." . 

"  But  this  is  not  intended-  to  do  her  harm  ? 
If  so,  you  can  keep  your  money  and  I  will  show 
you  my  heels." 

"You  are  a  brave  fellow.  But  be  tranquil. 
Do  you  believe  that  an  old  sailor  like  me  would 
wish  to  harm  any  one  in  the  world  ?" 

"  Then  forget  what  I  have  said,  my  veteran. 
Lead  me  to  her  and  you  shall  pay  me  a  crown 
for  my  day ;  it  is  not  worth  more." 

"  No ;  the  price  is  agreed  on  and  I  sihall  not 
abate  it    It  is  one  louis  for  twenty  songs ;  let 
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QB  not  chaffer  any  longer.  If  I  make  thy  for- 
inne,  so  mnch  the  worse  for  thee.  We  must 
bargain  beforehand ;  a  man  has  nothing  but  his 
word." 

'*  Well,"  said  the  singer,  bursting  into  laugh- 
ter,  '*  if  you  have  money  to  throw  oat  of  the 
windows,  I  may  as  well  pick  it  up.    Let  us  go." 

**  You  say,  let  us  go-^and  where  shall  we  go, 
my  friend  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Nor  I,  either ;  that  is,  I  do  not  exactly  know 
where  we  ought  to  commence  our  promenade. 
You  know  these  localities  better  than  I,  by  reason 
of  your  trade.  Do  yon  summon  all  the  isolated 
houses,  like  those  before  which  you  just  sung, 
and  I  will  follow  you  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
steps." 

''  I  understand  you  better  now,  my  veteran. 
We  will  commence  in  the  Avenue  de  Libert^." 

"  I  do  not  Imow  these  new  names." 

*'It  is  all  the  same;  I  know  them  for  you. 
But,  tell  me,  my  veteran,  will  it  not  seem  a  little 
foolish  always  to  be  singing  the  same  song." 

**  Ah !  what  does  it  matter  if  no  one  passes  7" 

"  Yes,  that's  true." 

''Only  you  must  always  begin  with  some 
other." 

''  Good.  I  will  finish  with  '  When  one  knows 
to  love  and  please,'  and  begin  with  *  Proud  Chil- 
dren of  Italy.' " 

**  No,  a  thousand  tunes  no,  mad  Savoyard  of 
Paris!  Take  care  not  to  mention  those  proud 
chUdren." 

"  I  will  sing  *  Amaryllia' " 

"  Sing  anything  you  like  except  *  Proud  Chil- 
dren of  Italy.' " 

"Yet  that  is  beautiful." 

**  I  do  not  dispute  its  beauty,  bat  it  must  be 
soppressed  in  our  promenades." 

"  As  you  wish,  my  veteran." 

**  Now  we  will  talk  no  more ;  walk  ten  paces 
in  advance  of  me  and  begin  before  the  first 
grating  you  meet" 

The  beginning  of  the  experiment  was  not  suc- 
cessful They  essayed  every  house  in  the  Avenue 
de  Libert^.  Not  a  window  was  opened.  A  few 
barks  here  and  there  were  the  sole  recponses  to 
the  songs  of  the  virtuoso. 

At  the  last  tree,  Valentin  rejoined  the  musi- 
cian, who  timidly  asked : 

**  I>o  you  wish  to  enter  the  Avenae  de  la  Con- 
rtituantet" 

**  Let  us  try  the  Avenae  de  la  Constituante," 
answered  Valentin. 

This  new  trial  resalted  hi  nothing,  bot  it  gave 
some  tokens  of  hope.  The  song  caused  two 
blinds  to  be  opened,  and  two  old  women's  heads 


to  appear.    On  reaching  the  end  of  the  avenae, 
Valentin  said  to  the  nomadic  artist : 

'*  Now  I  l)egin  to  believe  in  saocess." 

"  If  we  contmue  to  succeed  in  this  manner," 
answered  he,  smiling,  *'  you  will  lose  your  money 
and  gain  nothing  in  return.  Yoa  are  looking 
for  a  young  and  beautifiil  woman,  that  is 
certain,  and  it  is  not  on  your  own  account,  my 
vttiran." 

"  You  are  no  coiuaror,  my  friend ;  I  am  look- 
ing for  a  superb  woman." 

"  Whom  her  husband  has  lost  7" 

^  It  is  she  who  has  lost  her  husband." 

« I  don't  understand,  my  veteran." 

"  She  is  a  widow." 

"Ah I  I  comprehend." 

"But  yon,  who  are  acquainted  with  every 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  who  have  sang  under 
every  balcony,  have  you  never  noticed  the  win- 
dow of  the  Hotel  de  Grave,  Rue  du  Reservoir  7" 

"  Is  it  she  7"  interrupted  the  ^ger  hastily  ;  **  I 
know  her ;  she  had  flowers  in  her  balcony.  Yes, 
a  magnificent  woman,  who  used  to  throw  me 
twelve  sol  pieces  in  a  sheet  of  paper ;  bat  she 
quitted  the  hotel  two  or  three  months  ago,  and 
it  is  now  closed.  There  are  no  fiowers  there 
now.  I  met  her,  eight  days  since,  disguised  as  a 
citizen,  in  the  Avenae  of  Satory.  She  must  live 
on  that  side  of  the  town.  Oh,  we  shall  find  her 
again,  my  veteran ;  we  shall  find  her." 

"  Well ;  as  you  know  her,  I  will  leave  you  to 
continue  the  experiment  alone.  My  presence 
woald  be  oseleas,  and  might  become  suspicions  or 
dangeroua  Take  these  two  louis,  on  account, 
and  when  you  have  succeeded,  I  will  pve  yoa 
all  you  aak.  Dating  from  this  day,  a  rendezvoos 
is  appointed  for  us  every  morning  at  nine,  before 
the  gate  of  the  Chateau." 

"  Agreed,  my  veteran." 

Valentin  joyfully  hastened  to  give  hopes  to 
M.  de  Pressy,  but  he  refused  to  give  him  any 
details  concerning  his  expedition. 

•.«..««*.« 

SONNET- HELOI8E   TO   ABELARP No.  II. 

BT  KLBABRB  OAOBB  810X0. 

I  oorxJD  not  loye  thee  did  a  serrile  vein 
Thread  ulTwhere  the  mystery  of  my  heart— 
I  could  not  k>ye  thee,  royal  aa  thoa  art, 

Did  I  not  know  the  lore  between  ua  twain 

Would  donUy  erown  thee,  like  th'  aju^tlng  rain 
Upon  a  priestly  head.    I  have  no  part 
Of  life  o^  soul  like  chattel  In  the  mart 

Or  sly  coquette.    If  thou  woulds't  come  again 
Unto  my  once  said  nay,  be  sure  that  I 

Should  bold  thy  manhood  as  of  little  worth— 
I  meet  thee,  &oe  to  face  ;  my  heart  as  high— 

It  were  a  ahame,  in  this  all  equal  earth, 
Did  lack  of  nobleness  compel  man's  eye 

Unto  a  downward  look  at  Lovers  great  birth 
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CAPTAIN   DRAKE'S  DEFEAT. 

Aftkr  Hall  b  Burrender  of  the  poet  at  Detroit, 
the  Indians,  having  nothing  to  restrain  them  in 
their  morderons  IncnndonB  mto  the  State  of 
Ohio,  caused  the  utmost  ahirm  to  the  inhabit- 
ants^ who  were  sutjected  to  all  the  haraesmg 
oonsequences  of  savage  warfare.  To  protect 
themselves  as  well  as  their  exigencies  would 
admit,  the  male  portion  of  the  citizens  of  each 
town,  village  and  county,  enrolled  themselves  in 
companies,  who  stood  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  obey  the  call  to  arms.  Among  many  other 
corps  organized  at  this  time,  and  under  these 
ctrcustanccs,  was  one  in  Delaware  County,  the 
coDunandant  of  which  was  Captain  William 
Drake,  a  brave  and  energetic  officer,  jocose 
withal,  and,  like  all  of  his  class,  fond  of  playing 
a  practical  joke.  The  unfortunate  results, 
although  entuely  unforeseen,  of  one  of  his  mad 
pranks,  taught  him  a  severe  lesson,  however,  and 
he  ever  after  eschewed  their  perpetration.  Let 
us  turn  to  history  for  a  moment,  that  we  may 
properly  understand  the  position  of  aflkirs  at 
the  period  of  our  story. 

General  HaiTlson  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  North-western  army,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  inefficient  Hull,  and  the  forces  were 
pushed  forward  for  the  Maumcc  Rapids,  with 
the  intention  of  recapturing  Detroit  before  Win- 
ter set  in,  to  be  prepared  for  the  invasion  of 
Canada  in  the  ensuing  Spring.  They  marched 
in  three  divisions — one  from  Wooster,  by  Upper 
Sandusky,  under  General  Wilkinson ;  another 
from  Urbanna,  by  Fort  McArthur,  under  General 
Tupper ;  and  the  third  under  Harrieon,  from  St, 
Mary's,  by  the  Auglaize  and  Maumee  Rivers. 
This  arrangement  resulted  in  disaster.  General 
Wilkinson  arrived  at  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
but  was  induced  to  push  still  further  forward  to 
attack  a  force  at  Frenchtown,  only  eighteen  miles 
from  Maiden,  and  the  bloody  masKicre  of  the 
River  Raisin  followed,  in  which  his  command 
was  defeated  ayd  captured,  and  many  of  the 
prisoners  killed  by  the  Indians.  General  Tup- 
per's  detachment  did  not  move  as  directed,  and 
when  the  General  arrived  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Maumee,  he  found  himself  in  com- 
mand of  only  one-third  of  the  army  which  he 
had  anticipated  meeting  at  that  place ;  and  the 
construction  of  Fort  Meigs  was  all  that  was 
accomplished  during  the  Winter.  On  the  open- 
ing of  Spring,  Proctor  laid  siege  to  the  Fort,  and 
although  unsuccessful,  the  defeat  and  slaughter 
of  the  reenforcements  to  the  garrison,  under 
Colonel  Dudley,  cast  a  heavy  gloom  over  the 
land,  and  augmented  the  deppondoncy  caused 
by  the  surrender  of  Hull,  and  the  defeat  of 


Wilkinson.  The  siege  of  Fort  Meigs  being 
raised.  General  Harrison  left  Colonel  Clay  in 
command,  and  hastened  to  Fronklinton  to  or- 
ganize a  new  army.  Taking  advantage  of  his 
absence,  General  Proctor  again  appeared  in  the 
vicinity,  and  made  another  attempt  to  reduce  it 
Colonel  Clay  had  but  a  few  hundred  men  to  de- 
fend the  poet,  but  this  duty  was  performed  so 
well,  that  Proctor,  despairing  of  success,  again 
raised  the  siege ;  but,  determined  not  to  return  to 
Maiden  barren  of  laurels,  he  invested  the  Fort 
at  Lower  Sandusky,  which  was  under  command 
of  M<\jor  Croghan,  a  young  man  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  with  a  force  of  only  one  hundred 
and  sixty  men.  Greneral  Harrison  was  at  this 
time  at  Fort  Seneca,  on  the  Sandusky  River, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Fort  Stephenson.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  bring  into  the  field  a  sufficient 
body  of  men  to  raise  the  siege,  and  drive  the 
British  and  Indians  back  to  their  stronghold  at 
Maiden.  Notwithstanding  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Kentucky  and  Indiana  had  suffered  the  Iobb  of 
80  niany  brave  men  in  the  defeats  and  maseacres 
of  the  past  season,  they  nobly  responded  to  the 
call  of  Harrison,  and  among  other  corps  which 
marched  to  his  relief,  was  that  under  command 
of  Captain  Drake. 

They  encamped  the  first  night  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  outskirts  of  the  settlements,  and 
after  giving  orders  how  they  should  form  in 
case  of  an  attack,  the  Captain  stationed  sentries 
about  the  camp,  and  the  men  laid  themselves 
down  to  sleep.  Each  one,  choosing  his  place 
near  the  fire  and  wrapping  hhnself  in  his 
blanket,  threw  himself  upon  the  sward  with 
his  rifie  in  his  arms,  prepared  for  an  emer- 
gency, and  the  whole  were  soon  wrapt  in 
slumber,  except  the  vigilant  sentinels  who  pa- 
trolled their  beats  at  some  distance  from  the 
camp,  to  give  the  alarm  in  case  of  approaching 
danger.  The  sleep  of  the  Captain  was  restless, 
and  once  or  twice  during  the  night  he  arose,  and 
passed  around  the  camp  to  see  if  his  sentries 
were  at  their  posts,  and  on  the  alert  At  length, 
toward  morning,  he  arose,  and  as  he  looked 
around  upon  his  slumbering  companions,  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  to  ascertain,  by  a  false 
alarm,  how  many  he  might  depend  upon  in  case  of 
actual  danger.  No  sooner  said  than  done. 
Stealing  past  the  sentries  unobserved,  he  made 
his  way  some  distance  into  the  bushes,  and  hav- 
ing discharged  his  rifle,  he  rushed  toward  the 
camp,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  **  In- 
dians! Indians  r'  The  sentinels  immediately 
fired  their  pieces,  and  rushed  hastily  into  qua]^ 
tcr.^  repeating  the  cry,  "Indians  I  Indians  I" 
The  scene  which  ensued,  may  perhaps  be  im- 
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ttgincd,  but  it  cannot  be  depicted  either  by  pen 
or  pencil.  Some  of  the  more  courageous  and 
steady  endeavored  to  form  on  the  ground  de- 
signated by  the  Captdn  ;  others  were  running 
about,  half  asleep,  half  awake,  not  knowing  ex- 
actly what  to  do,  while  not  a  few  seemed  dis- 
posed to  trust  to  the 

"  Manaal  cxorcito  of  heels  " 

for  safety.  Among  the  latter  class  was  the  First 
Lieutenant,  who,  awakened  from  his  slumbers, 
perchance  from  dreams  of  savage  foes,  of  mas- 
sacre, rapine  and  murder,  started  to  his  feet 
and  incontinently  took  to  his  heels,  preferring 
to  de|)cnd  upon  his  Ujg,  rather  thfta  his  armsy 


for  security.  Had  he  remained  firm,  no  doubt 
the  men,  having  the  force  of  command  and  ex- 
ample to  direct  them,  would  have  formed  as  or- 
dered to  do,  and  shown  themselves  ready  for  any 
emergency.  The  experience  of  all  history 
proves  that  no  alarm  is  more  startling  and  be- 
wildering, and  consequently  more  likely  to  be 
effectual  and  render  the  attack  of  even  a  smaller 
force  successful,  than  one  made  in  the  night, 
when  men,  suddenly  awakened  from  sound  sleep, 
become  confused  and  disordered.  Hence  thin 
was  a  favorite  stratagem  of  the  Indians,  who, 
whenever  the  opportunity  offered,  adopted  it, 
and  most  frequently  with  BuccesP.  The  Western 
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pioneers  had  become  accustomed  to  this  mode 
of  warfare,  howeyer,  and  in  the  life  of  constant 
danger  which  they  led,  and  in  repeated  conflicts 
with  the  Indians,  had  been  taught  to  be  pre- 
pared for  such  sudden  and  startling  disturbance 
to  their  repose.  It  may  have  been,  and  doubt- 
less was,  a  part  of  the  Captain's  idea  to  drill  his 
men  to  instantaneous  readiness  for  emergencies 
of  this  nature,  so  that  should  such  occur  in  real- 
ity, he  might  depend  with  certainty  upon  their 
presence  of  mind  and  alacrity,  in  q>ringing  to 
their  respectiye  posts  and  obeying  ordcra  Be 
that  as  it  may,  his  deaures  were  frustrated  by  the 
unaccountable  fear  and  trepidation  displayed  by 
his  subordinate,  who,  without  looking  behind 
him,  but  doubtless  thinking  that  a  whole  army 
of  Indian  warriors  were  at  his  heels,  dashed  off 
over  logs,  stones  and  stumps,  at  a  rate  of  speed 
which  threatened  imminent  peril  to  his  neck 
and  limbs — his  excited  imagination  converting 
the  sounds  of  confusion  in  his  rear  into  Indian 
war>whoops  and  yells  of  victory.  Seeing  the 
consternation,  confusion  and  impending  disgrace 
of  his  command,  the  Captain  repented  of  his 
experiment  and  quickly  announced  the  hoax  he 
had  played,  and  ordered  a  halt ;  and  order  was 
once  more  restored  to  the  camp.  The  mind  of 
the  thoroughly  frightened  Lieutenant,  however, 
was  so  completely  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the 
camp  had  been  attacked  and  his  comrades 
slaughtered,  that  it  could  not  entertain  any 
other  thought,  and  when  the  sounds  died  away 
in  the  distance  and  were  heard  no  more,  he  as* 
scribed  the  silence  to  the  fact  that  they  had  all 
succumbed  to  the  tomahawks  and  scalping 
knives  of  the  relentless  foe,  and  that  he  was  the 
only  survivor  of  all  the  party.  This  lent  addi- 
tional speed  to  his  limbs,  and  on,  on  he  went, 
tearing  through  the  bushes,  falling  over  logs, 
wading  through  bogs  and  marshes,  regardless  of 
the  piercing  thorns  which  tore  his  clothing  into 
shreds  and  lacerated  his  flesh ;  the  sharp  stones 
which  cut  his  feet,  or  the  wild  grape-vines 
which  were  constantly  tripping  him  to  the 
ground.  Rising  after  each  fall,  and  still  sup- 
posing that  the  enemy  were  in  pursuit,  he 
madly  urged  his  headlong  flight.  The  moon 
was  about  three  hours  high  when  he  had  laid 
down,  and  he  supposed  that  he  had  slept  but  a 
few  moments  when  he  ^vas  so  suddenly  awakened ; 
he  therefore  had  taken  that  bright  luminary  for  his 
guide,  and  directed  his  course  for  home.  But 
having  had  time  to  reach  the  western  horizon, 
she  misled  him,  and  instead  of  pursuing  a 
southerly  direction  he  had  been  running  toward 
the  west.  Instead  of  reaching  the  point  iVom 
whence  the  party  had  set  out,  he  found  himself, 


after  running  about  ten  miles  through  the  for- 
est, at  Radnor  Settlement,  which  he  reached 
jiist  about  the  break  of  day,  bare-headed,  his 
clothes  almost  torn  from  his  person,  the  blood 
trickling  jfh>m  the  wounds  made  by  thorns  and 
briars,  his  ^hodj  besmeared  with  mud  and  dirt, 
and  altogether  presenting  a  sight  well  calculated 
to  give  force  to  the  idea  that  he  had  escaped 
from  a  fearful  field  of  strife  and  massacre.  The 
sleeping  inhabitants  of  the  mttlement  were  soon 
aroused  from  their  slumbers,  and  listening  to 
the  awful  recital  of  the  dangers  he  had  escaped. 
According  to  his  story,  the  corps  had  been  at- 
tacked while  asleep  by  an  overwhelming  force 
of  Indians  who  had  burst  upon  them  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  and  slaughtered  them  in  cold 
blood,  before  any  effectual  resistance  could  be 
made ;  that  he  alone  of  all  the  number  had  es- 
caped, although  pursued  by  the  foe  with  the  ut- 
most pertinacity.  The  e£^t  of  this  intelligence 
upon  the  settlers  was  such  as  might  naturally 
be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  They 
knew  that  Proctor,  with  a  large  body  of  British 
troops  and  upward  of  two  thousand  Indians 
under  Tecumseh,  were  besieging  Fort  Stephen- 
son, while  the  force  under  Harrison  amounted 
to  no  more  than  a  third  of  their  numbers. 
What  conclufiion  more  natural  to  arrive  at,  than 
that  thejr  had  prevailed,  and  were  now  sweep- 
ing through  the  settlements  to  wreak  a  dire  re- 
venge upon  every  hapless  pale-face  who  should 
fall  in  theu:  way.  The  utmost  confusion  now 
prevailed  ;  the  alarm  of  the  camp  had  commu- 
nicated to  the  village,  and  there  was  no  laugh- 
ing Captain  to  explain  the  hoax.  The  news 
spread  like  a  fire  on  the  prairie,  and  every  man, 
woman  and  child  prepared  for  instant  and  rapid 
fiight.  A  scene  ensued  which  beggars  descrip- 
tion. Horses  were  saddled,  or  harnessed  to  the 
family  wagon  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 
Women,  children  and  the  most  valuable  house- 
hold goods  were  tumbled  into  the  latter  pell- 
mell,  evpry  one  being  moved  by  the  same 
anxious  desire  to  lead  he  flight  from  such  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  the  fearful  foe.  Some  load- 
ed their  rifles,  with  which  to  defend  themselves 
if  attacked ;  others  were  packing  up  a  few  val- 
uables and  edibles  for  their  journey,  while 
some  were  bewildered  and  did  nothing.  Every 
shade  of  character  was  brought  out,  from  the 
cool,  intrepid  woodman,  who  made  ready  to  de- 
fend his  wife  and  children  to  the  death,  to  the 
cowardly  poltroon,  who  stood  wringing  his 
hands  and  hearing  in  the  rustling  of  the  leaf,  or 
the  idghing  of  the  breeze,,  the  dread  approach 
of  the  enemy.  All  concurred  in  one  thing,  and 
that   was,   that  instant,  speedy  and   precipi- 
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fcate  flight  was  necessary,  if  they  would  save 
their  lives  and  preserve  thehr  scalps,  and 
it  was  immediately  commenced,  with  all  the 
accompaniments  attending  such  a  stampede — 
supposing  the  Indians  to  be  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  flying  settlers.  The  reader  may 
smile,  but  it  was  no  joke  to  them ;  it  was  rudely 
severing  all  the  ties  of  home  which,  though 
humble  and  rude  perhaps,  presented  to  them  all 
the  attractions  and  fond  associations  which  the 
fact  that  it  was  of  their  own  creation  could 
throw  around  IL  They  took  a  last,  fond,  lingeiv 
ing  look,  and  departed  on  their  aimless  flight. 
None  knew  whither  to  flee  for  safety  j  they 
might  be  compelled  to  put  the  Ohio  River  be- 
tween them  and  the  foe.  As  they  went,  they 
communicated  the  alarm  to  the  various  settlers 
on  the  route,  and  these,  joining  in  the  exodus, 
swelled  the  crowd  which,  about  sunrise,  came 
pouring  through  the  town  of  Delawai'e,  produc- 
ing among  the  citizens  the  same  confusion  and 
dismay  which  had  moved  them  to  flight  Indeed 
their  feelings  were  the  more  poignant,  that  they 
had  to  mourn  their  relatives  and  friends  slaugh- 
tered by  the  foe.  Scarcely  a  family  in  the  place 
but  was  called  upon  to  grieve  for  the  loss  of 
some  one  of  its  members  who  belonged  to  the 
ill-fated  company.  Immediate  preparations  were 
made  for  removal,  but  while  those  were  going 
forward  with  all  the  haste  which  the  seeming 
exigencies  of  the  case  demanded,  a  few  men 
were  dispatched  as  scouts  to  ascertain  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  crowd  hur- 
ried on,  a  large  portion  going  to  Worthlngton, 
some  to  Franklinton,  and  others  as  far  as  Chilli- 
cothe.  Many  anecdotes  are  related,  gomg  to 
show  the  state  of  trepidation  and  fear  in  which 
the  afl^ighted  fugitives  pursued  their  way — show- 
ing, also,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  sup- 
posed and  real  danger,  except  that  in  the  case 
of  those  actuated  by  the  former,  no  sympathy  is 
felt  by  those  who  escape  the  infection.  One 
family,  named  Pcusy,  drove  so  fast  that  they 
jolted  one  of  their  children,  a  boy  about  three 
years  old,  out  of  the  wagon,  and  did  not  discover 
their  loss  until  they  had  driven  some  flve  or  six 
miles  on  their  way  to  Worthington.  A  consul- 
tation was  held  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the 
emergency.  To  go  back  seemed  to  be  flying  in 
the  face  of  the  foe,  perchance  to  find  him  already 
dead,  and  after  arguing  the  pros  and  cons,  it  was 
decided  that  the  safety  of  the  rest  demanded  the 
sacrifice  of  the  little  one,  and  he  was  left  to  his 
fate,  while  the  parents  drove  on  with  heavy 
hearts.  He  was  found  and  taken  care  of  by 
others,  was  afterward  restored  to  his  fHends,  and 
was  recently  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 


early  home.  One  poor  mother,  in  the  habte  nud 
confusion  of  hurrying  off,  beside  herself  with 
fear,  forgot  her  infant,  which  lay  sleeping  in  the 
cradle.  Her  husband  was  a  member  of  the  ill- 
starred  corps,  and  what  with  grief  at  his  sudden 
loss,  fright,  terror  and  dismay,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  she  should  lose  her  presence 
of  mind,  and  become  little  short  of  insane.  Af- 
ter riding  some  distance,  the  ftriends  with  whom 
she  rode  inquired  for  her  child,  which  was  the 
first  intimation  she  had  that  she  had  left  it  behind 
her.  With  all  her  maternal  feeling  fully  aroused, 
she  determined  to  return  for  it,  while  her  friends 
waited  for  that  purpose.  After  the  lapse  of 
some  time,  they  beheld  her  returning,  bearing  in 
her  arms,  not  the  infant,  but  a  stick  of  wood, 
which  she  had  seized  upon  in  her  absence  of 
mind,  leaving  her  babe  still  quietly  sleeping  in 
its  cradle.  It,  too,  was  left  to  its  Ikte,  was  cared 
for  by  others,  and  eventually  restored  to  its 
mother,  who  had  the  iUrther  felicity  of  meeting 
her  husband  on  his  '^  return  from  the  wars.*' 

The  scouts  who  had  been  sent  out  proceeded 
as  far  as  Norton,  where  they  found  the  people 
pursuing  their  ordinary  avocations,  they  having 
been  informed  by  a  messenger  from  Oapt  Drake 
of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  As  soon  as  they 
realized  the  full  extent  of  the  afiiur,  they 
hastened  back  to  their  friends  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  alarm  which  had  now  been  spread 
far  and  wide.  It  was  too  late,  however,  to  do 
this  effectually,  the  haste  of  many  being  so  great 
that  they  had  left  all  behind  them,  satisfied  to 
preserve  their  lives  from  the  tomahawk  and 
soalping-knife,  or  from  the  more  fearful  torments 
of  t^e  stake  and  the  faggot  Delaware  itself  * 
was  fortunate  in  receiving  the  information  before 
a  large  number  of  its  inhabitants  had  fled ;  but 
there  were  some  portions  of  the  county  which 
sufflered  severely  from  the  abandonment  of  the 
settlers.  The  crops  remained  uncultivated  and 
unharvested  for  want  of  the  necessary  hands 
wherewith  to  perform  the  labors  of  the  field ;  a 
vast  amount  was  destroyed  by  the  cattle  which, 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  broke  down  the 
slight  fences  and  laid  waste  whole  acres  of 
*^  roasting  ears "  and  tender  grain,  and  every- 
thing went  to  rack  and  ruin.  It  was  a  serious 
check  to  the  growth  of  the  county,  as  the 
inhabitants,  whether  from  mortification  at  the 
undue  fear  they  had  dipplayed,  or  from  whatever 
cause,  were  slow  to  return  to  their  homes- 
many  having  fled  so  far.  that  the  news  was  slow 
to  reach  them,  and,  having  formed  new  associa- 
tions, never  did  return.  The  feelings  of  the 
cowardly  Lieutenant,  when  he  heard  the  true 

cause  of  the  sudden  alarm  upon  i 
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reflected  upon  the  aerioiiB  results  which  followed 
his  unfortunate  fauat  jxm,  may  be  imagined. 
Among  the  pioneers,  those  brave  and  hardy  men 
who  spent  their  Uves  in  one  long  continued  con- 
test with  the  most  savag;^  and  relentless  foe, 
cowardice  was  looked  upon  as  the  worst  of 
crimes,  and  the  unlucky  individual  who  showed 
the  white  feather  was  subject  to  the  scofib  and 
Jeers  of  all,  and,  although  the  country  had  re- 
ceived, at  the  period  of  my  story,  large  accessions 
of  inhabitaatsfrom  the  other  States,  who  brought 
with  them  different  characteristics  and  senti- 
ments, there  was  still  enough  of  the  old  spirit 
left  to  make  the  Lieutenant's  poidtion  uncom- 
fortable»  and  he  emigrated. 

Gapt  Drake  and  his  company,  perfectly  un- 
conscious of  the  effects  produced  in  their  rear  by 
the  fugitive  from  their  camp,  marched  to  San- 
dusky and  took  part  la  the  operations  of  the 
campaign  with  credit  to  themselves  and  satisfac- 
tion to  tiieir  General.  The  Captain  became  a 
prominent  man  in  the  oonnfy,  filled  the  office 
of  Associate  Judge  and  others  of  equal  impor- 
tance, and  was  living  a  i^w  yean  since.  He 
never  forgot  the  circumstances  of  his  celebrated 

defeat. 

»»»».— 

EXPOS  TULA T I O  N  . 

BT  lURT  FORRBR. 

IB  it  meet 
For  the  feet 
That  impatiently  trod 
Tlie  shivering  mmI 
By  the  door  of  m  j  heart ; 
That  pattered  down  the  street 
Thro'  the  ehUl  driTiog  sleet, 
And  stood  all  alone 
Wlien  not  a  star  shone, 
By  the  door  of  my  heart ; 
That  eroMed  the  ooM  threshold  and  warmed  in  the  gion 
Whieh  fire-light  and  love-light  tossed  to  and  fh> ; 
Hiat  tenderly  stepped  over  memory's  graves 
And  lingered  so  lightly,  while  murmnrous  wares, 
From  life's  rolling  river,  pulsed  in  soft  laves 
Their  whiteness  npon ; 
That  stole  on  to  the  bowers 
And  the  HwTen-ltfted  flowers, 
Where  Hope  was  a  bird,  and  the  silver-winged  hour* 
Floated  np  through  aromas  and  soft  dropping  showers 
Tb  the  glory  beyon  ? 
la  It  meet 
For  these  fbet— 
For  these  dainty  white  feet— 
To  trample  the  flowers 
That  laughed  in  these  bowers  ; 
To  jostle  the  dew  firam  convolvnlus  tip»>- 
To  daah  out  Hie  Usa  fipou  Jessamine  Hps, 
To  startle  Hope's  biidling  fitmi  Hope's  sheltered  nest 
On  the  spotless  saow-drop's  tremulous  breast— 
To  stir  the  stUl  waters,  and  wilder  the  dream 
Of  the  lotus-bud  softly  afloat  on  the  stream  f 
Is  It  well, 
Habeir 


Let  us  take  up  this  shell 
Upon  memory's  shore. 
And  listen,  Mabel, 
To  its  low  ritoumelle 

Of  days  gone  befora. 
Let  us  sit,  soul  to  soul, 
And  hear  the  years  roll 
bito  the  lUb-Bcroa 
That  ends  never  more. 
We  have  said  "  thee  and  thou  "  to  each  other,  Mabel ; 
We  have  clasped  our  hands  while  a  spectral  beU 
Was  toUiqg  in  each  of  our  hearts  the  knell 
Of  a  hope— of  a  joy,  whieh  neither  could  tell. 
Which  unuttered  and  nameless  exhaled  a  farewell, 
And  went  up  in  the  footprints  of  angelo  to  dwell ; 
We  have  wrought  together  on  life's  highway, 
In  the  glare  and  dnat  of  a  common  day, 
While  the  waving  woods  and  the  mountain  highti. 
And  the  eagle's  lone,  msjestic  flights 
Have  beckoned  our  souls  away. 
We  have  stopped' us  over  the  senseless  stones, 
And  braised  our  fingers  among  the  dry  bonen, 
To  gather  the  meed 
For  our  human  need ; 
We  have  taUcod  of  humanity's  plodding  round, 
Of  trlfies  and  cares,  and  the  echoing  sound 
And  the  simple  dust-mound 
When  the  spirit  is  freed  ; 
WhOe  stately  and  cahn  within  each  of  us  stood 
The  awful  immortal,  lifting  its  rood, 
And  gasing  right  on  to  the  infinite  good. 

*Twas  a  holy  spell 
That  linked  ns  weU ; 
And  the  seraphs  tell 
Of  its  argent  light 
And  its  wondrous  might, 
And  call  it  their  own  amaranthine  flower— 
A  ehanoe-seed  dropped  in  a  blissAil  hour 
Ftom  the  rarest  plant  in  the  royal  bower. 
Is  it  well, 
Mabel, 
For  this  breathing  spell — 
This  beautiful  flower 
From  Pairadise  bower— 
To  fold  its  white  hands  its  bosom  before, 
And  httsh  its  sweet  life  "  to  a  bud  "  once  mono  t 
TIs  a  daitsome  way  ; 
And  we  miss  the  ray 
That  goldenest  lay 
On  the  weary  day ; 
Hie  pale  brow  is  stooping, 
The  eyelids  are  drooping, 

The  lips  are  a-glow— 
For  the  blessing  and  bliss 
Of  the  Ung«ring  kiss— 
And  the  fragrant^dr 
Of  the  whispered  prayer 
That  hallowed  them  so. 
Mabel,  Mabel, 
We  cannot  foretell 
The  storms  that  lie 
In  the  shrouded  sky. 
liet  ns  cherish  this  bod  of  our  folded  love 
And  tenderly  shelter  our  beautiful  dove. 
Till  the  days  are  fair 
And  the  mists  of  care  ^  r\r\cs\c> 

po^iVV^^i^^ 


Are  lifted  and  scattered  in  God's  pure^ 
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Till  ire  daap  our  hkoAB  on  a  doudleoi  iihore 
And  mingle  oar  spirita  in  light  once  more  ; 
Till  the  dore  is  at  rent 
In  its  native  nest, 
Orerhanging  the  stream 
Where  the  cherubim  dream— 
Our  low,  Mabel, 
We  wiU  guard  it  well. 
iVwrorfc. 


TABLE  TUR NINO-SPIRITUALISM.* 
We  have  before  us  a  vrork  upon  this  sulject, 
by  a  French  Protestant  clergyman,  whose  men- 
tal and  moral  qualifications  peculiarly  adapt 
him  to  the  inyestigation  of  a  theme  so  much 
engaging  the  public  mind,  and  preeminently 
entitle  his  opinions  to  respect 

The  thinking  world  is  diyided  between  two 
classes  at  the  present  day,  one  of  which  believes 
in  the  reality  of  a  spiritual  intelligence  mani- 
fested through  raps,  turning  tables.  &c.,  and 
another  which  believes  in  a  far-oflf  spiritualism, 
limited  to  the  times  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
and  regard  all  other  manifestations  as  anti- 
Christian  and  superstitious,  if  not  abeolutely 
of  the  Devil.  The  one  believes  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  revelation  to  our  own  times ;  the 
other  believes  it  restricted  to  the  times  and  oc- 
casions set  forth  in  the  Bible.  The  one  believes 
in  progress  and  development,  the  other  will  go 
no  further  than  the  external  letter  of  the  Word 
of  God  defines  and  justifies.  The  one  looks  to 
the  law  written  in  the  very  organization  of  man, 
recognizing  the  force  of  the  assertion,  "  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath,''  the  Bible  for  man,  not  man  for 
the  Bible — ^it  1)eing  a  comment,  illustration  and 
revelation  of  man  to  himself ;  the  other  places 
the  Bible  in  the  foreground,  and  man  in  per- 
spective, and  he  is  to  admit  of  no  inward  law 
nor  outward  experience  unrecognized  in  Holy 
Writ.  We  have  given  the  two  extremes,  leav- 
ing the  reader  to  fill  in  the  diades  of  the  pic- 
ture. 

Count  Gasperin,  the  author  of  the  work  upon 
Table  Turnings,  belongs  to  the  extreme  of  the 
second  class  of  which  we  have  spoken.  He  is  a 
clear-headed,  honest-minded  representative  of 
the  Orthodox  mode  of  belief.  He  is  pious,  cul- 
tivated, and  very  greatly  in  earnest  He  is 
fully  confirmed  in  his  own  faith.  It  does  not 
sit  loosely  upon  him,  like  an  ill-fitting  garment, 
but  is  accurately  adjusted  to  his  whole  mental 
caliber.     He  has  the  entire  Orthodox  vocabu- 


•A  TREATISE  ON  TURNING  TABIJCS,  THE  SUPER- 
NATURAL  IN  GENERAI^  AND  SPIRITS.  TraaKlated 
from  the  French  of  Count  Aos^n)R  IHb  Gapparix  by 
R  W.  RmisiCT,  with  an  Introduction  brRer.  Rorkrt 
Baird,  D.  D.,  2  Tols.  New  York :  Kigglna  &  Kel- 
logg. 


lary  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  we  have  no  muum  r 
of  doubt,  from  reading  the  book,  that  he  adorns 
and  illustrates  the  graces  it  inculcates. 

Now  this  is  an  important  stand-point.  A 
work  emanating  from  so  large  a  Christian  body, 
from  one  arrogating  to  itself  the  best  faith 
of  the  fathers,  one  carefUl  to  eschew  heresy  and 
to  adhere  to  what  is  set  forth  for  acoeptance, 
cannot  be  put  aside  as  of  no  moment  in  iteetf. 
The  book  demands  a  strong  drawing  of  lines. 
It  openly  denounces  the  Unitarian  Church  as 
the  grand  receptacle  for  all  the  monstrous  here- 
sies, abuses  and  sorceries  which  havo  disgraced 
the  world--while  the  Orthordox  Church  clears 
her  garments  of  the  contamination,  and  shakes 
the  dust  of  her  feet  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  her 
opponents.  The  Unitarian  Church  will  feel  the 
need  of  reply,  and  yet  we  do  not  know  which 
branch  or  sect  would  feel  it  incumbent  upon  it- 
self to  do  so.  It  would  seem  that  our  writer 
has  made  the  mistake  of  applying  this  term  to 
all  who  do  not  accept  the  Calvanistic  creed, 
whereas  the  Unitarian  body,  so  called,  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  has  been  more  anwilling 
to  accept  modern  spiritualism  than  any  other 
class  of  Christians.  Indeed,  these  phenomena 
have  found  the  readier  credence  from  sceptics 
and  free-thinkers  generally,  its  great  ground  of 
triumph  consisting  in  the  fact  that  it  has  con- 
verted the  Atheist  (if  such  an  anomaly  exists 
in  &  God-created  being)  to  a  belief  in  the  spir- 
itual and  eternal ;  those  whose  spudtual  organi- 
zation has  little  urgency  being  the  ones  who  re- 
ceive most  readily  the  A  B  C  of  a  spiritual 
arcana. 

The  Trinitarian  Church  can  do  no  less  than 
accept  the  claims  here  set  up  or  deny  the  prem- 
ises upon  which  they  are  based.  The  one  must 
asEsert  her  right  to  a  sound  Christian  faith  in  the 
supernatural,  and  the  other  must  clear  herself 
fh>m  the  imputation  of  materialism.  Wliile 
they  are  doing  this,  the  Spiritualists,  so  called, 
the  ultra  school  of  Unitarianism,  are  in  a  fair 
way  of  establishing  a  third,  and  new  church, 
already  counting  its  millions.  Count  Gasporin 
has  cast  down  the  gauntlet,  and  it  must  be  taken 
up,  but  in  so  doing,  he  has  not  poeribly  seen  the 
materialistic  tendency  of  his  own  argument. 
He  rejects  so  much  that  we  begin  to  find  the 
ground  of  fmth  very  narrow,  and  our  spiritual 
hopes  dissolving  into  a  vapory  intangibility. 
We  begin  to  look  about  in  order  to  learn  how 
much  reality  there  is  in  our  religions  opinions ; 
but  we  commend  the  work  he  has  done  to  our- 
selves and  others,  as  just  what  is  needed  to  pro- 
voke a  full,  thorough  investigation.  r 

The  first  excitement  produced  in  the  country^ 
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by  tho  raps  and  their  sappoeed  sapernatnral 
character  haa  subsidedi  leaving  behind  it  a 
growing  faith  in  what  is  really  Fpfaritnal,  and 
which  had  become  much  obscured  in  the  public 
mind.  So  much  is  unquestionably  well.  The 
higher  order  of  minds  haye  been  in  no  need  of 
these  external  demonstrations,  and  have  certainly 
witnessed  them  with  caution,  if  not  distrust 
We  have  ourselves  been  kindly  received  at 
spiritual  cutsles,  and  have  more  than  once 
called  forth  the  **  all  hail  *'  of  some  one  inspired 
seer  for  the  time  being.  We  have  witnessed  but 
little  objectionable  in  itself,  although  we  have 
seen  unmistakable  nervous  action,  magnetic  en- 
thuuasm,  and  a  religious  fervor  amounting  to 
ecstasy.  There  was  nothing  supernatural  in  all 
this.  Tables  have  moved,  we  thought,  by  the 
action  of  triUj  or  magnetism.  Revelations  have 
been  made,  we  were  sure,  from  clairvoyance. 
Poetry  has  been  written  to  us,  and  of  us,  but  so 
meager  in  the  elements  of  tme  poetry  that  we 
took  heart,  and  pronounced  it  not  tcom  tho 
Spirit  World,  unless  poets  are  to  be  banished 
from  Heaven,  just  as  Plato  excludes  them  from 
hiH  model  rexmbllc. 

This  spiritual  poetry  is  one  of  the  cruelest 
and  wickedest  of  libels  upon  the  divine  firater^ 
nity,  and  if  we  are  to  take  all  that  is  delivered 
us  as  coming  from  dead  statesmen,  philosophers 
and  poets  as  genuine  revelations,  it  would  do 
more  than  all  things  else  to  shake  our  faith  in 
the  nature  of  the  soul  and  its  ultimate  destinar 
tion.  The  future  state,  so  far  from  being  a 
desirable  and  a  progressive  one,  would  assume 
an  aspect  of  mere  muasiness  and  poverty,  a 
retrograde,  miserable  state,  as  dim  and  shado^vy 
as  the  ancient  Hades.  We  prefer  to  reject  these 
revelations  rather  than  lay  aside  our  faith  in  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things. 

Wo  once  bad  the  presumption  to  call  at  one 
of  these  sittings  for  Jacob  Behman,  for  the  old 
astrologer  Nostrodamus,  and  then  for  Sweden- 
borg.  There  was  no  response.  No  clairvoyant 
was  present  No  one  who  knew  anything  about 
these  men ;  therefore  the  mention  of  then:  names 
could  stimulate  no  organ  into  action.  It  was 
like  giving  a  man  a  crowbar  to  break  granite 
upon  a  western  prairie,  where  there  is  no  use  for 
the  instrument  At  length,  with  some  twinges 
of  conscience,  we  invoked  Margaret  Fuller. 
Instantly  the  medium  spoke  and  wrote  also. 
**  Margaret  was  present ;  she  was  very  happy  to 
be  called  upon.  She  esteemed  it  a  privilege  to 
say  something  to  those  still  in  the  fleeh.  She 
was  very  happy  and  content,  and  had  pereons 
about  her  who  made  her  happy,  &c." 
We  could  have  blushed  for  shame.    Margaret, 


the  proud  intellectualist,  rambling  and  talking 
in  this  maudlin  manner,  ready  to  come  at  the 
beck  of  any  impertinent  caller  ;  stooping  f^om 
her  lofty  sphere  to  racket  a  table,  and  speak 
through  profane  lips !  The  whole  was  prepos- 
terous. 

Even  in  this  case  we  believed  then  and  now, 
that  there  was  magnetism,  and  some  clairvoy- 
ance, though  neitlier  were  of  a  high  order.  The 
whole  had  become  a  matter  of  barter,  and  the 
finer  essence  which  might  have  existed  -in  the 
medium  originally  was  nearly  evaporated. 

This  seems  to  have  been  exactly  the  point 
where  Count  Grasparin  takes  the  subject  in  hand. 
In  1853-4  the  subject  had  passed  to  Europe,  and 
created  even  more  speculation  and  excitement 
than  it  had  done  this  side  of  the  water.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  follow  the  writer  through  his 
labored  discussions  with  the  savans  of  the  Acade- 
my, or  the  individual  writers,  little  known  and 
cored  for  in  this  country,  who  have  provoked  so 
much  the  sprightly  satire  of  his  pen.  These 
things  diow,  however,  the  state  of  dpinion 
abroad,  and  thence  have  a  value. 

Count  Grasparin,  seeing  how  much  the  sulject 
arrested  public  attention,  determined  to  examine 
fully  into  it  For  this  purpose  himself  and 
friends,  a  few  reliable  and  intelligent  persons 
of  unquestionable  integrity  and  profound  good 
sense,  for  several  months  took  the  matter  in 
liand  with  a  truly  praiseworthy  zeal  and  untiring 
patience.  The  result  of  these  sittings  is  given 
in  the  volumes  before  us.  According  to  his 
opinion  the  phenomenon  of  the  turning  tables  is  a 
well  demonstrated,  scientific  fact,  no  more  to  be 
disputed  than  any  other  well  attested  fact 

He  concludes  always,  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
that  the  tables  turn  from  a  pure  physical  law^ 
a  fluid  generated  in  the  operators  by  means  of  a 
strong  frtS  superadded  to  a  well  organised, 
healthful  physique.  Motions  were  produced 
without  contact;  heavy  weights  were  raised 
from  the  floor,  but  nothing  could  be  adduced  to 
justiiy  any  belief  in  a  supernatural  agency. 

He  was  willing  to  see  if  there  was  any  reality 
at  all  in  the  claims  set  up  by  Fphntualists.  Did 
the  tables  turn  at  all?  Could  thoy  be  lifted  up  . 
without  contact  ?  If  so,  what  was  the  cause  ¥ 
Was  there  any  natural  solution?  or  did  all  arise 
from  the  supernatural  ? 

He  demonstrated  first  the  reality  of  the  phe- 
nomena. The  tables  did  turn.  They  were  made 
to  rise  from  the  floor;  they  pirouetted,  they 
wheeled ;  they  cut  antics  upon  one  foot,  and  tlien 
another ;  they  seemed  possessed  by  a  grotesque 
diabolism.  Just  in  proportion,  as  the  operators 
are  energetic,  harmonious,  and^ntent  upon  their 


noniotts,  andnntent  upon 
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work,  lively  and  hopeful,  the  tables  career  and 
dance  and  obey  with  the  docility  of  a  subjugated 
power.  When  the  operators  began  to  be 
fatigued  with  their  efforts,  the  tables  waxed 
lazy,  and  at  length  sobered  themselves  to  the 
functions  usually  delegated  to  them,  of  standing 
decorously  under  the  weight  of  books,  dishes, 
and  other  articles  of  use.  All  their  diablirie  is 
forgotten. 

He  finds  the  solution  of  all  this  in  the  will- 
fluid,  as  we  sliall  call  it  Next  he  goes  into  the 
old  belief  in  magic,  necronoancy,  possesion,  &c., 
which  has  exlf^tcd  in  all  times  and  among  all 
people,  and  finds  a  solution  for  all  in  this  fluid, 
or  in  hallucination  and  fraud.  We  are  afraid 
that  the  testy  little  Frenchman  has  done  moro 
than  he  designed.  He  does  not  leave  margin 
enough  for  the  action  of  the  true  spiritual  and 
divine.  He  sweeps  too  clean,  and  in  the  dust  he 
raises  obscures  what  he  means  to  clear. 

There  is  no  question  that  superstition  and 
falsehood,  no  less  than  bigotry  and  iatolerance, 
have  ridden  rough  shod  over  the  world.  They 
ore  a  group  always  hand  in  hand,  but  are  we 
thence  to  infer  that  there  is  no  good  mixed  up 
in  these  things?  Assuredly  not.  Superstition 
was  the  twilight  of  religion,  and  bigotry  is  that 
persistance  of  principle  which  compounds  the 
martyr.  There  is  always  a  gem  even  in  the 
head  of  the  toad,  and  the  fairest  rose  will  cast  a 
shadow.  The  difficulty  has  not  been  in  the 
faith,  but  in  the  spirit  which  persecutes  therefor. 

But  when  wc  look  to  the  past,  run  our  eye? 
adown  the  cycle  of  ages,  we  are  filled  with 
shame  and  grief  Uiat  so  few  have  appeared  capa- 
ble of  rebuke  to  theu*  cotemporaries ;  so  few  who 
dared  enter  their  solemn  protest  to  the  abuses 
around  them ;  so  few  unmagnetized  by  the  spirit 
of  their  own  times,  so  that  they  could  see  the 
true  universal ;  so  few  who  could  stand  with 
eternal  Ughts  falling  upon  their  head,  supernal 
truth  and  beauty  emanating  fh>m  their  lips, 
while  all  about  them  reflected  the  lurid  lights 
of  a  lower  sphere,  and  uttered  the  unmeanmg 
jargons  of  a  credulous  and  corrupt  age. 

But  such  have  existed,  and  in  this  fact  we 
take  hope  in  all  times  of  difllculty.  A  Moses  has 
led  the  people  out  ftom  moral  darkness  into  a 
better  and  higher  lig^L  A  Zeroaster,  a  Ck>nfu- 
cius,  a  Plato,  an  Inca,  a  Mahomet,  above  all  a  Je- 
sus, have  breathed  a  new  epuritnal  atmosphere 
into  the  world,  (we  widli  it  understood  that  we  arc 
not  defining  theologic  grounds,  nor  the  degrees  of 
inspiration,)  and  down  to  our  own  eras  Wickliffe 
and  Hubs,  and  Loyola  and  Luther,  Swedenborg 
and  Wesley,  have  shown  that  a  divine  testimony 
has  not  been  wanting.    Creations  like  these  send 


the  masses  onward,  while  the  innumerable  com- 
mentators and  sects  which  spring  from  them  from 
time  to  time,  have  a  constant  tendency  to  restrict 
and  neutralize  progression;  but,  out  of  these 
sects,  with  their  more  feeble  perception  of  light, 
spring  the  many  groups  of  feeble  thinkers  and  f 
large  aaserters  of  dogmas ;  men  who  see  half  and 
not  the  whole,  who  interpret  literally  and  de- 
nounce savagely;  who  mistake  a  *' farthing 
light "  for  the  sun,  anignis-fatuous  for  a  star ; 
who  convert  spiritualism  into  a  grand  saturna- 
lia and  limit  God's  word  and  power  to  their  own 
understanding  of  them ;  conjurers,  sorcerers,  and 
all  those  who  having  lost  the  original  truth  wiiich 
bad  spoken  with  "  tongues  of  fiame,''  are  found 
groping  about  the  altar  in  the  vain  hope  of  en- 
kindling dead  ashes. 

But  let  us  meet  the  subject.  In  all  this  folly  of 
materialism  and  superstition  there  was  always 
the  germ  of  a  truth. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  nature  of 
our  creation.  We  iiave  a  vast  number  of  facul- 
ties which  place  us  in  relation  to  the  external 
world,  senses  capable  of  affording  us  pleasure 
and  pain.  The  sense  of  smell  places  us  in  rela* 
tion  with  the  rose  and  the  lilly,  no  less  than  with 
the  nauseous  night-shade.  The  sense  of  hearing 
affords  th6  delicious  harmonies  of  music,  and  the 
harsh  discords  of  inhuman  cries  and  resonant 
yells ;  sight  gives  us  tiie  glory  and  beauty  of 
the  earth,  no  less  than  visions  of  misery  and 
disgust ;  taste  alfords  the  dews  of  hybla  and 
the  absynthian  gall ;  touch,  tiie  velvet  fbr  and 
the  stinging  nettle ;  yet  all  these  brought  to  the 
external  sense  are  symbols  of  an  inner  one  of 
more  refined  and  exquisite  signiflcancy.  No  one 
believes  that  the  outer  world  is  the  all  in  alL 

Besides  this  external  a^ustment,  there  is  still 
left  a  vast  amount  of  being,  not  outward,  not 
visible  to  the*  senses,  to  which  nothing  entirely 
material  can  respond.  This  portion  of  us  is  as 
urgent  and  as  strongly  marked  as  anything  to 
which  mere  sense  can  respond,  and  to  this  we 
are  as  cai^fuUy  adjusted  as  we  are  to  the  exter- 
nal. We  are  adjusted  to  the  material  world, 
and  we  find  ourselves  no  less  adjusted  to  the 
spiritual  world.  All  that  which  is  pleasing  to  • 
the  senses  passes  inward  to  a  yet  finer  sense,  and 
awakens  a  corresponding  fiow  of  ideas  and  im- 
pressions, which  else  were  dormant  The  exter- 
nal is  minister  to  the  internal ;  it  is  its  servant, 
its  handmaid.  We  are  all  more  or  less  conscious 
of  thisw  Our  organization  is  high  and  beautiftil 
and  harmonious,  just  in  proportion  as  we  are 
able  to  subordinate  the  one  to  the  other,  and  we 
must  be  able  to  do  this,  not  from  deficiency,  but 
from  fullness.    We  must  not  be  rich  in  part  an^^ 
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poor  in  part,  bat  rich  in  all,  for  our  hamanitj 
mu0t  be  regal.  We  muBt  reject  or  accept,  be- 
cause we  trtZt  to  do  the  one  or  the  other,  not  be- 
oaoBe  we  are  80  poorly  organized  that  we  are 
without  deeirea 

Now  this  fine  acUustment  of  man  fliet  to  the 
material,  and  then  to  the  Bpiritnal,  In  our  pres- 
ent neceesities  of  being,  has  caiued  the  external 
world  to  loom  above  us  with  a  preternatural 
potency,  while  the  spiritual,  less  fully  developed 
/in  the  race  than  it  will  be  in  thnes  to  come,  has 
been  ready  to  seize  upon  and  exaggerate  the 
slightest  intimations  capable  of  affording  ali- 
ment to  this  part  of  our  nature.  The  lif^t  to 
the  nations  has  been  faint  from  this  point  of 
view,  but  it  has  been  true  in  itself,  however 
diuL  Because  the  Bible  is  the  great  center  of 
our  moral  code  and  religious  ideas,  we  must  not 
conclude  that  God  has  left  his  children  utterly 
without  hope,  except  as  it  comes  through  its 
pages.  St.  Paul  is  at  great  pains  to  refute  such 
an  assumption,  and  places  our  religious  faith^  in 
consequence,  upon  a  more  universal  basis. 
Speaking  of  the  heathen,  he  says,  ^*  For  when 
the  (rentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these 
having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves ; 
which  show  the  work  (^  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts,"  which  is  a  concise  statement  of  the  unity 
of  our  common  religious  ideas.  We  must  be 
ready  to  perceive  the  one  ray  as  well  as  the  flood 
of  lig^t  There  are  those  to  whom  the  gleam  is 
all  that  they  can  bear,  and  they  are  **  blinded 
by  too  much  light" 

Our  author  very  properly  compares  the 
manifestations  of  magic  and  sorcery  with  the 
'  migesty  investing  the  supernatural  of  the  Bible, 
and  finds  them  poor  indeed  in  the  contrast 

He  goes  on  to  compare  these  modem  manifesta- 
tions with  the  possessions,  the  magic,  necroman- 
cy, and  delusions  of  the  middle  ages^  and  denies 
that  they  have  any  spbitual  basis.  In  this  we 
do  not  agree  with  him.  In  this  we  believe  lies 
the  materialistic  character  of  his  own  fWith,  and 
those  who  think  with  him. 

Gasparin,  alter  having  tested  with  admirable, 
.  even  elaborate  toil  the  reality  of  the  phenome- 
non, comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  altogether 
produced  firom  a  natural  cause.  A  fimd,  which 
emanatmfrom  the  human  tyttemunder  the  aeUon  of  a 
powerful  wUL 

This  is  very  satlsfhctory )  but  it  seems  to  us 
much  like  taking  the  boot  from  one  foot  and 
putting  it  upon  the  other.  Were  the  fluid  spon- 
taneously emitted,  were  there  no  moral  necessi- 
ties in  the  case,  we  should  call  the  solution 
completely  natoral  and  material— but  we  are 


simply  turned  over  from  one  aspect  of  a  miracle 
to  another.  We  accept  his  view,  not  with  his 
own  inferences  by  any  means,  but  in  a  deeper 
and  larger  sense  ;  he  has  shown  by  the  toil  of 
months,  and  by  the  intellectual  labor  which  he 
spreads  over  two  long  volumes,  of  more  than 
four  hundred  pages  each,  all  unconsciously  to 
himself,  that  God  is  nearer  to  us  than  the  world 
has  yet  learned  to  believe  ;  that  we  are  linked 
the  material  to  ^e  spiritual,*  by  fluids  so  subtile, 
so  exquisite,  attenuated  and  powerful,  that  we 
have  no  outward  senses  by  which  to  recognize 
or  limit  them.  *^  We  are  more  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made  "  than  revelation  has  as  yet 
set  forth,  and  science  is  but  an  interpreter  of 
laws  vaguely  hinted  at  in  our  deeper  spiritual 
organism. 

This  fluid,  dependent  upon  the  will ;  this 
nerve  fluid  of  medical  men  and  philosophic  nat- 
uralists ;  this  odic  fluid  of  the  German  school ; 
this  solar  electricity ;  this  emanation  of  gases, 
this  magnetic  light,  each  and  all  intangible  ex- 
cept by  their  efl^ts — ^utterly  disregarded  hith- 
erto in  science ;  unknown,  and  at  least  undefined 
to  the  masses,  what  are  they  all  but  gleams  of 
that  "spuitual  body''  of  which  the  Apostle 
speaks  when  he  declares  **  There  is  a  natural 
body  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body."  We  are 
Atheists  and  sceptics  if  we  see  only  the  outside 
of  Nature.  Crod  is  revealing  the  soul  of  the 
universe  more  and  more  to  us,  in  proportion  as 
we  have  the  capacity  to  behold  it  We  may 
mistake  the  vision,  but  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  human  mind  has  grasped  at  delusions  is  but 
proof  of  the  intense  desire  existing  in  us  to  reach 
hold  of  the  unseen,  and  as  yet  but  partially 
revealed  mde  of  our  creation.  We  are  told 
certain  things,  and  our  faith  is  greatly  taxed  in 
othera  We  long  for  the  certainty.  We  forget 
that  many  of  our  faculties  are  yet  in  the  germ ; 
that  we  have  no  just  measurement  as  yet ;  that 
the  hidden  is  only  hidden  because  we  are  not  yet 
put  in  relation  thereto.  We  remember  how  the 
ages  roll  slowly  onward,  and  only  here  and  there 
does  one  arise  able  to  bear  a  clear  and  large 
testimony  to  spiritual  interests ;  while  we  forget 
that  where  one  testimony  was  given  in  the  past 
ages  we  have  a  thousand  now ;  where  one  man 
saw,  thousands  see  now,  and  the  greater  light 
must  be  given  to  the  greater  development  The 
few  may  be  less  wonderful,  but  the  many  are 
more  so. 

We  are  perftetly  willing  to  adopt  the  will- 
fluid  of  M.  Gasparin,  but  we  still  attach  more 
importance  to  it  than  he  does.  We  shall  accept 
it  as  so  much  positive  in  science.  We  are  glad 
he  has  taken  It  up  on  the  ground  of  true  science 
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— ^it  renders  a  positivity  to  the  demonstrations 
worthy  an  exact  science.  It  is  a  good  ground 
to  take  in  every  way.  The  upholders  of  the 
Bible  are  shown,  through  a  long  array  of  author- 
ities, the  sublime  force  of  the  Bible  ground. 
The  materialist  has  a  revelation  of  the  inner 
forces  of  Nature.  The  spiritualist  is  left  just 
where  the  wisest  of  them  were  before  ]  but  gi'ound 
has  been  made  through  the  investigation,  and 
now  we  can  look  clearly  round  and  see  where 
we  are,  and  how  far  we  are  developed. 

We  dissent  from  the  ground  taken  by  our 
author,  that  there  is  no  supernatural  basis 
whatever,  either  in  ancient  magic,  the  sorcery 
of  the  middle  ages,  or  the  spiritualism  of  the 
present  day.  He  ranks  them  all  in  the  same 
category,  and  so  do  we,  only  regarding  those  of 
our  day  as  more  refined  in  character.  With  us 
there  is  nothing  supernatural  in  the  common 
sense.  We  believe  all  that  we  call  Nature  as 
more  or  less  the  reflex  of  spirit ;  therefore,  this 
ncrve-fluld,  odic-fluid,  will-fluid,  we  regard  as 
the  media  by  which  we  arc  allied  to  the  purer 
spirit,  the  less  external ;  and  we  believe  that  these 
may  be  tho  media  by  which  creations  not  in  the 
present  sphere  of  existenci  may  manifest  them- 
selves. We  do  not  say  tiuit  they  do,  but  we  be- 
lieve they  may. 

Christ  preeminently  stood  in  this  relation,  but 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  still  a  more  subtile  and 
licautiful  fluid  depeudeut  upon  triZJ,  enthused  by 
faith,  which  he  largely  represented,  which  was 
clearly  defined  and  apparent  in  him,  but  wliich 
was  a  blind  spontaneity  in  others  surrounding 
him.  This  is  apparent  in  the  miracle  recorded 
of  the  woman  who  pressed  through  a  crowd 
which  incumbered  the  feet  of  the  master,  saying, 
**  If  I  may  but  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment  I 
i4iall  be  healed,"  and  it  followed  as  she  had 
divined.  Now  Jesus  becomes  at  once  arrested, 
and  detects  this  emanation  from  the  woman,  as 
having  touched  some  mysterious  fluid  in  himself, 
for  it  is  said  he  perceived  "  that  virtue  had  gone 
out  of  him.'*  This  does  not  seem  to  our  eyes  so 
much  like  a  miracle  as  a  ample.  Ix^autiful  illus- 
tration of  the  forces  of  nature  penetrated  by  a 
divine  soul. 

Plato,  as  the  next  divine  man,  though  prior 
in  creation,  possessed  something  of  this  also,  with 
less  of  the  truly  divine,  and  the  abstract  beau- 
tiful. 

The  Bible  argument  of  Gasparin  is  a  very 
able  one  from  his  own  stand-point,  although 
not  c<mvincing  to  our  mind,  from  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  limit  our  humanity.  We  do  not  re- 
cognize it  so  much  as  a  blind  instrument  bred 
up  to  Ke  60  far  and  no  further.    We  do  not  be- 


lieve that  when  the  great  revelation  was  vouch- 
safed, nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  it  was 
designed  to  be  final,  or  that  Grod's  oracles  were 
to  be  dumb  until  the  oonsummatlon  of  all  tMngs. 
On  the  contrary,  we  see  through  all  these  blind 
debisiona  a  straggling  light,  a  spbritual  gro^ib ; 
imperfect,  clouded ;  involved  in  traad,  and  sub- 
ject to  delusion,  still  the  struggle  of  a  live  ele- 
ment, and  an  advancing  truth.  Priests  and 
monks  may  have  used  it  for  vile  purposes; 
weak,  cowardly,  and  misguided  women  may 
have-  lent  them^lves  to  corrupt  uses,  but  like  the 
spirit  in  the  ancient  prophet,  wUch  compelled 
him  to  bleas  where  he  designed  to  curse,  the  in- 
ternal life,  or  soul,  under  all  this  was  of  God 
and  the  truth. 

All  nations,  however  savage  and  unenlight- 
ened, have  the  germs  of  the  spiritual— the  belief 
in  tha  invisible  something  which  they  adore 
under  the  sentiment  of  love  or  fear.  They  have, 
also,  Just  in  proportion  as  they  ore  removed 
from  the  dull  necessities  of  human  existence,  a 
belief  in  a  rude  magic  or  necromancy.  The 
medicine  man,  the  conjurer,  the  magician,  witch, 
demon,  enter  more  or  less  largely  into  the 
belief  of  all  nations. 

When  Moses,  according  to  Holy  Writ,  ap- 
peared with  miracles  before  the  King  of  Egypt, 
the  magicifins  cast  down  their  wands  as  Moses 
had  done,  and  they  became  serpents,  like  hiB— 
the  only  difi'erence  seeming  to  be  that  the  ser- 
pent of  Moses  swallowed  up  the  serpents  of  the 
magicians.  The  difference  being  only  in  the 
degrees  of  power.  Moses  stood  nearer  to  the 
Divine  than  the  magicians  Moses  does  not  re- 
buke nor  deny  their  power;  he  simply  diows 
that  his  is  of  a  purer  and  thence  higher 
source ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  great  aim  of 
all  revelation  to  lead  us  to  a  more  internal  arca- 
na ;  to  show  that  while  we  linger  in  the  vesti- 
bule with  the  magician  who  works  bis  wonders, 
or  the  ^'  wizard  that  peeps,*'  we  are  losing  true 
and  great  oracles  from  the  altar  of  the  temple 
within. 

We  apprehend  this  is  the  great  error  from 
that  day  down  to  the  present — men  and  women 
lose  time  and  opportunity  by  devoting  their  en- 
ergies to  what  is  of  minor  import. 

Not  a  word  is  said  in  the  Bible  in  refutation 
of  the  power  of  magicians,  conjurers  and  false 
prophets ;  they  are  simply  shown  to  be  inferior 
In  power.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  acquiUnt- 
ed  with  certain  elements  of  nature,  hidden  fnm 
the  masses ;  some  true  scientific  data  which  they 
can  use  at  will  to  terrify  or  coerce  without 
advancing  human  good  in  the  least,  and  there- 
fore they  are  not  to  be  countenanoed^^^li^ 
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Jews  were  forbiddea  to  worship  a  stock  or  a 
stonci  because  the  abstract  idea  of  a  true  God 
had  been  revealed  to  them,  so  they,  while  they 
threw  aside  the  impotent  idol  of  Paganism  for  a 
purer  theology,  w%re  to  cast  aside  the  spells  of 
the  magician  and  the  oracles  of  the  tripod,  as 
being  subordinate  to  a  higher  revelation.  There 
was  a  reality  in  it  all,  but  its  use  had  ceased. 
So  when  the  woman  of  Endor  uttered  incanta- 
tions which  raised  up  the  dead  prophet,  even 
she  was  terrified  at  the  potency  of  her  own 
q>ell8,  according  to  the  scriptural  account,  and 
yet  no  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the  reality  of 
the  vision,  nor  does  the  fatal  prediction  fail  of 
its  fulfillment  because  it  has  been  granted  to  the 
exorcisms  of  a  Pagan  woman.  We  must  reject 
these  records  of  the  Bible  in  toto,  or  be  willing 
to  peroeive  their  full  import  We  believe  they 
may  be  accepted  just  as  they  stand  without  any 
detriment  They  were  true ;  but  there  was  a 
higher  and  better  truth. 

So  it  is  through  all  the  records  of  the  past 
There  was  a  degree  of  truth  in  the  ancient  orar 
cles.  There  was  truth  in  posBesslons,  witchcraft, 
astrology,  fortune-telling — the  whole  mass  of 
exploded  superstition  had  the  dim  shadowy  ont- 
lloe  of  truth  under  all  the  miserable  falsehoods 
and  delusions  they  involved.  We  have  now  a 
more  exact  science  upoA  which  we  fall  baclc, 
and  the  danger  is  that  we  shall  lose  sight  of  the 
spiritual  in  following  the  material,  just  as  the 
soul  departs,  and  the  vital  fluid  escapes,  while 
the  anatomist  is  tracing  them  home  to  the  foun-* 
tain  nerve. 

We  do  not  trouble  ourselves  about  spirits  and 
incantations,  although  we  have  a  sort  of  faith 
in  them,  but  it  is  in  this  way.  The  exercise  of 
the  wUl  first,  and  the  growth  of  what  may  be 
the  essence  of  will — FArre  in  its  potency, 
evolves  that  subtile  force,  which  is  capable 
of  removing  mountains  according  to  the  "ull, 
sublime  perception  of  Jesus,  but  which  is  veri- 
fied in  our  day  by  the  removal  of  tables,  hold- 
ing thereon  heavy  weights.  It  is  an  illustrar 
tion  of  the  miracle  man,  nothing  more. 

We  do  not  trouble  ourselves  much  about  for- 
tune-telling and  the  like,  and  yet  from  the  har- 
mony existing  everywhere  in  nature,  if  the  moon 
is  an  immense  visible  body  evidently  efl^ting 
the  fluids  of  the  earth,  we  sec  nothing  prepos- 
terous in  supposing  the  fluids  of  the  body  may 
be  in  like  manner  effected — if  the  sap  of  a  tree 
in  the  vernal  season  flows  more  rapidly  while 
tfle  moon  is  large  than  while  she  is  on  the  wane, 
we  can  conceive  that  the  humors  of  the  human 
body  may  have  a  corresponding  action.  We 
see  the  sun  to  be  the  great  source  of  heat :  we 
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shut  ourselves  firom  his  light,  and  we  become 
pale  and  inert — we  put  an  iron  in  his  rays,  it 
becomes  magnetic — we  seat  the  invalid  where  the 
genial  warmth  may  be  received  into  the  system 
and  he  gains  in  health ;  we  walk  in  the  shadow — 
we  are  nervous  and  hypochondrical ;  we  walk 
in  sunshine  and  our  life  is  doubled  ;  and  so 
through  the  whole  region  of  stars;  if  their 
light  have  reached  us  their  elements  enter  into 
those  of  our  sphere  of  existence  and  may  af- 
fect our  organization — and  so  we  see  nothing 
very  unphilosophic  in  accepting  the  claims  of 
astrology  thus  far ;  but  we  see  no  benefit  in  it — 
we  have  force,  (we  human  beings.)  courage, 
ability,  and  we  think  it  wieer  to  make  a  career 
than  to  wait  for  the  stare  to  point  out  the  way. 
We  are  destiny. 

We  have  told  fortunes  ourselves,  many  and 
true,  from  the  cards  ;  but  the  card  magnetized 
that  which  is  inherent  in  us,  prophesy ;  and  so 
we  do  not  even  despise  the  poor  mountebank, 
who  turns  a  penny  by  the  aid  of  a  power  of 
which  he  is  ignorant 

We  wear  amulets;  our  friends  are  fond  of 
supplying  us  with  talismen — what  then  ?  There 
is  truth  in  these  things ;  they  appeal  to  a  faith 
which  makes  up  the  best  part  of  ourselves.  We 
do  not  care  how  much  of  the  material,  its  arcana 
of  beautiful  but  always  symbolic  force,  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  our  life,  so  long  as  we  do 
not  rest  in  these,  but  see  in  them  no  more  than 
grades  of  development ;  steps  leading  always 
upward  to  the  divine ;  and  therefore  the  lowest 
step  upon  the  symholic  ladder  is  holy  in  our 
eyes,  because  it  is  the  first  to  God.  It  is  the  in- 
itiative. 

The  Delphian  priestess  is  beautiful  and  sig- 
nificant— we  reverence  the  God  in  her.  The 
Sibyl  is  holy  and  prophetic,  but  we  have  learned 
so  much  in  these  latter  days  that  we  can  lay 
aside  their  oracles. 

The  sorcerers  of  the  middle  ages  had  their 
shade  of  the  truth,  and  the  frequency  of  occur- 
rence, the  strange  mixture  of  credulity  upon 
one  side,  and  imposition  upon  the  other,  can  be 
accounted  for  only  upon  the  ground  of  a  grow- 
ing development  of  the  spiritual  element,  with- 
out a  corresponding  enlightenment  of  it 

The  witchcraft  delusion  was  the  blind  birth  of 
magnetism  and  clairvoyance,  but  while  we  ad- 
mit this,  we  do  not  see  that  it  renders  the  phe- 
nomena any  the  less  wonderful;  if  material 
man  is  so  miraculous,  are  we  to  infer  that  he  is 
only  material  7 

The  ancient  artists  painted  a  glory  around 
the  heads  of  saints  and  martyrs.  The  face  oi 
Moses  shone  as  he  came  from  communion  with 
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God,  so  that  the  people  could  not  look  upoa 
him.  Jesas  waa  transfigured  before  his  dieclplea. 
In  oui*  day  the  spiritualists  have  asserted  agalu 
and  again  that  they  behold  a  halo  of  light 
around  the  head  of  a  nameless  person.  Are  we 
to  disbelieve  an  assertion  which  con  have  no 
motive  for  falsehood?  'The  world  has  agreed 
that  a  large  spiritual  endowment  creates  this 
phenomenon. 

Now  Bcience  comes  in  to  show  that  a  luminous 
atmospherc  surrounds  the  magnet.  We  light 
oor  gas  nightly  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers ;  we 
hear  raps  in  various  places,  and  see  lights,  the 
source  of  whlclyve  do  not  understand,  without 
any  terror,  we  are  certain  they  can  all  be 
accounted  for  upon  some  groundn.  If  upon 
scientific,  we  are  williDg ;  if  upon  ^Iritual,  we 
are  no  less  so,  though  in  the  pa^t  ages  the  minds 
of  people  would  have  been  filled  with  terror  at 
the  portents  implied. 

Curious  Effect  dpoh  tbb  TRutoiurH  Wines. — During 
Ike  greatest  intpnoitj  of  the  snow  storm  on  Sunday  night, 
the  electrical  elTecton  the  vires  of  the  magnetic  tel^raph 
in  the  ofBce  at  Chesnut  street,  near  Third,  vras  curious 
and  itriking  lliere  was  a  continual  snapping,  cracking 
and  flanhing,  like  the  noise  when  wood  is  burning  briskly. 
At  one  ]>l.ico,  on  a  covered  wire,  tlie  stream  of  electricity 
saddcnly  &p])cared  about  the  site  of  the  flame  from  an 
ordinary  guH  burner,  and  continued  to  burn  just  like  a 
goA  light  for  mure  than  live  minutes.  On  examining  the 
wire  it  was  found  that  holf  an  inch  of  the  covering  was 
burned  off  that  and  the  wire  beneath  it,  with  which  it 
was  in  contact  A  correspondent  calU  our  attention  to 
ftimlLir  electrical  indications  obsen-cd  eLiewhere.  He 
says  his'  brother,  who  was  on  a  visit  at  a  friend's  house, 
in  the  west  em  part  of  Green  street,  obser^-ed,  on  ap- 
proaching thcgaH  flxtttre  and  the  register  belonging  to  the 
heater,  a  s|*ark  of  electricity  was  received  with  a  shock 
Kevero  onuugh  to  bo  unpleasant  It  was  noticed  that  the 
same  eiTect  was  produced  by  applying  the  knuckles  to 
some  persons  in  the  house  ;  they  appeared  to  be  charged 
with  electricity.  He  communicates  the  &ct  for  the  par- 
pase  of  calling  the  attention  of  eloctrieians  to  the  subject. 
[Philadelphia  Iwcdger,  Jan.  18,  1867. 

The  above  extract  shows  the  progress  of 
•ciencc  and  of  opinion  also  ;  it  creates  but  littlo 
comment  We  smile  with  admiration  as  we 
read.  Yet  let  a  person  of  the  middle  ages, 
unfamiliar  with  our  present  progress,  wfness  the 
like,  and  he  would  cross  himself  to  escape  the 
snares  of  the  devil.  This  personage,  by  the  way, 
figures  largely  in  the  pages  of  Gasparin.  We  do 
net  think  his  scripture  orgament  in  relation  to 
this  creation  will  bear  a  close  investigation. 
The  devil  of  scripture  is  not  always  majestic— 
his  role  is  not  merely  that  of  the  tc»mpter,  as 
witness  the  sardonic  wit  of  Fatan  in  Job,  and  the 
devils  which  entered  the  swine.  If  they  were  bo 
miachicvous  in  the  times  of  Christ  and  hio 
Apostles,  we  do  not  see  why  thoy  mijjht  not  be 
figuring  in  sim'lar  Ftyle  daring  the  middle  ages. 


But  we  forbear  further  comment,  remtmbering 
that  once  a  pious  deacon  took  exception  to  us 
on  the  ground,  he  Bald,  that  we  '*  had  ppokcn 
disrespectfully  of  the  devil." 

We  believe  tlAit  these  raps  must  be  referred  to 
a  scientific  solution.  Our  whole  atmobplicre  ii: 
lined,  belted  and  intersected  with  electric,  or 
magnetic  currents,  by  means  of  the  tehgrapfa 
wire.  Our  soil  is  laced  with  the  like  by  means  of 
our  railroad  iron.  Is  it  anynvays  wonderful, 
such  being  the  case,  that  new  and  strange  phe- 
nomena should  be  manifested?  Why  may  uot 
raps,  crackling  in  the  air,  and  streams  of  light 
meet  in  this  way  with  a  ready  solution  ? 

Yet  we  are  by  no  means  ready  to  yield  the 
point  that  these  very  means  may  have  brought 
us  into  nearer  relation  with  spiritual  agencies. 
We  do  not  believe  that,  while  the  external  world 
is  assuming  a  clearer  aspect  and  more  beautiful 
harmony  to  the  senses,  the  Internal  world  is  to 
be  left  without  a  corresponding  development 
The  whole  world  of  art,  nature  and  revelation  is 
harmonious  in  our  eyes ;  ihere  is  nothing  poor, 
mean  or  insignificant  The  heavens  are  being 
opened  to  man,  and  he  is  learning  to  read  the 
record  of  his  divine  birth. 

But  we  do  not  and  cannot  accept  much  that  is 
passing  for  spiritualism  in  our  day  as  such.  The 
whole  class  of  waking  somnambulists,  from  An- 
drew Jack&on  Davis  down  to  the  poor  creatur?^ 
who  gropes  ai'ound  a  piece  of  pine  board  till  his 
outraged  reason  abandons  her  citadel,  we  reject 
not  because  we  believe  them  to  be  willful  impos- 
ters,  but  because  they  are  weak — more  weak  than 
wicked.  They  exaggerate  themselves,  magnify 
over-much  inferior  revelations,  and  mistake  the 
simple  natural  action  of  the  human  faculties  for 
spiritual  interference.  They  we  not  prophets. 
They  do  not  see  enough  clearly.  They  do  uot 
underptand  the  force  of  genius,  the  power  of 
self-poipe,  of  persevering  talent  They  take 
psychology  by  itself;  exceptional  action  they 
exaggerate,  while  full  harmonious  development 
is  ignored.  They  do  not  see  that  the  poet,  or 
prophet,  has  always  been  the  revelator  in  all 
ages.  They  are  so  intent  upon  what  they  see 
themselves,  that  they  magnify  what  is  new  to 
themselves,  although  it  has  been  old  to  the 
world.  They  are  not  students,  and  they  are 
not  large  enough  to  justify  their  contempt  for 
letters. 

So  also  the  women  who  exhibit  themselves 
publicly  in  their  trance  ptate.  Have  these  me|i 
or  women  brought  us  what  deserves  the  name 
of  revelation  T  We  do  not  see  it  There  is  on*' 
phase  connected  with  it  >vhich  we  accept  as  the 
best  firuits  of  the  question.    Spiritualism  is  pro- 
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gre<96ivc  and  benign.  If  it  seem  weak,  it  has 
notwithstanding  an  indirect  power.  Thousands 
who  would  spurn  many  leading  theories  of  the 
day  if  presented  through  a  sound  logic,  are  at 
once  converted  under  a  revelation. 

When  the  apostles  uttered  <3ieir  fervid  inspira- 
tions, they  spalvG  indeed  "  as  the  spirit  giveth 
utterance,"  but  they  were  sober,  decorous,  ma- 
jestic. St.  Paul  stood  forth  with  the  elegant 
courtetiy  of  the  true  gentleman,  no  less  than  with 
the  eloquence  of  an  inspired  orator.  Ho  poe^ 
Hessed  himself  fully.  There  is  no  trembling  or 
monthidg  under  his  burning  periods ;  no  dreams 
nor  trances  in  the  eyes  of  a  gaping  multitude, 
and  we  must  say  the  sooner  these  women  leave 
this  pretence  or  reality  of  possession,  and  sit  in 
their  right  mind  and  speals  from  the  fullness  of 
a  full  life,  heavenly  oracles,  the  better  will  it  be 
for  themselves  and  the  world.  We  have  seen 
and  heard  them  with  a  profound  humiliation. 

To  our  mind  they  stand  where  Gasparin  places 
them,  with  the  deluded  nuns  of  the  olden  time, 
who,  under  the  one  ray  of  a  pure  spiritualism, 
sank  tliemselves  at  length  into  that  besotted 
sensualism,  which,  at  length,  produced  all  the 
revolting  exhibitions  of  nerve  action  and  gross 
magnetism — all  performed  under  such  an  aspect 
of  truth  as  to  deceive  tiie  accomplidied  Pascal 
and  other  fine  minds.  No  limit  can  be  given  to 
the  action  of  this  flnid  when  once  reason  and 
modesty  leave  the  helm.  Men  have  a  more  ma- 
terialistic organization  than  the  majorities  of 
women.  Let  us  trace  much  of  this  so-called 
spiritualism  back  where  it  belongs,  and  still 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  the  true  left.  Lot  men 
become  ecstatics,  let  them  operate  in  tranced, 
and  these  exhilntions  would  soon  cease  if  women 
were  In  no  way  involved.  Because  a  woman  has 
visions,  and  hears  voices,  is  she  therefore  to 
abandon  the  graces  and  proprieties  of  life  to 
exldbit  a  poor  common-place  drama?  Surely 
not 

Surely,  surely  the  soul  of  womanhood  must 
revolt  at  this.  Why  exhibit  oneself  in  the  as- 
pect of  a  mere  machine,  when  the  hafmonies  of 
a  self-poise,  a  noble  and  beautiful  completeness 
is  so  much  more  effective  and  God-serving? 

We  have  made  no  extracts  from  the  book  of 
Count  Gasparin,  because  we  wish  to  refer  our 
readers  to  it-of  themselves.  We  believe  it  will 
be  of  value  to  many  minds,  which  might  other- 
wise be  dimnclincd  to  look  into  the  subject.  It 
combines  a  vast  amount  of  material  not  readily 
found  in  other  books.  We  do  not  agree  with  him 
fully,  as  will  be  seen.  We  ourselves  see  a  germ 
of  the  spiritual  in  these  modem  manifestations, 
hot  we  do  not  think  at  present  that  there  is 


enough  to  justify  the  labor  and  attention  ex- 
pended. Wc  believe  the  best  which  has  as  yet 
appeared  is  less  than  we  are  ^capable  of  receiving 
through  the  normal  action  of  our  faculties.  We 
are  not  willing  ourselves  to  be  the  medium  of 
poor  maudlin  communications,  which  are  far  in- 
ferior to  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  human 
mind.  • 

We  are  willing  to  sit  at  the  foot  of  divine 
truth  and  receive  oracles,  bat  we  cannot  wait  for 
slow  raps,  nor  run  after  possessed  media.  God 
is  too  near ;  the  human  mind  is  better  adjusted 
to  the  spiritual  than  this  would  imply. 

Count  Grasparin  evidently  believes  he  has 
given  the  death  blow  to  modem  spiritualism. 
We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  work  will 
go  far  to  give  it  a  new  and  enlightened  impulse. 
People  will  wish  to  see  the  ground  of  negation, 
and  they  will  read  to  learn  that  the  true  spiritual 
bads  remains  intact  They  will  be  glad  to  see  a 
new  force  in  nature  brought  to  light,  but  the 
ground  for  the  supernatural  will  remain  where 
it  was  before. 

Men  and  w^omen  have  been  inspired  In  all 
ages,  and  why  not  in  our  day  ?  But  let  them 
bring  us  that  which  is  beyond  any  former  reve- 
lation, or  we  shall  believe,  it  may  be,  but  not 
turn  aside  from  our  path  to  deal  with  what  is 
of  little  import  We  are  sick  with  disgust  at  the 
poor,  miserable  twattle  which  is. given  for  reve- 
lation. Let  us  walk  with  God,  not  with  devils, 
for  indeed  it  comes  to  that  by  the  confessions 
of  the  spiritualists,  who  aver  that  they  are  no:t 
unf^uently  deceived  by  "  lying  spirits." 

The  work  is  translated  with  great  fidelity  by  a 
lady,  who  has  devoted  most  notable  patience 
upon  a  work  of  elaborate  detail,  in  which  the 
graces  of  style  are  ignored  for  the  purpose  of 
accurate  scientific  investigation.  We  might  ex- 
tract passages  of  some  interest,  confirming  the 
ground  of  our  dissent  to  a  work  designed  to  give 
the  coup  de  grace  to  the  growing  faith  of  the 
day,  but  our  article  already  is  at  the  verge  of 
our  magazine  limits. 

»>»#i<* 

Tire  RoxDLDS  Tbbb.— In  the  year  fifty-eight 
the  tree  called  Ruminalis,  fh>m  the  old  word 
Rumen,  (meat  iecU,)  un^r  whose  branches  Romu- 
lus and  Remus  were  suckled  by  the  wolf,  began 
to  wither  m  all  its  branches,  and  threatened 
total  decay.  It  stood  in  the  nlace  of  electiouH 
— the  polls.  The  people  were  struck  with  super- 
stitious dread,  but  it  recovered  its  ancient  ver- 
dure. It  was  840  years  since  it  sheltered  Rom- 
ulus and  Remus  with  their  wolf  nurse.  (Somn- 
what  a  case  like  the  Charter  Oak  of  Connecti- 
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Mr.  a.  oame  home  rather  late  of  a  fine 
moonlight  evening.  He  was  comjcious  of  some 
oscillation  in  his  movemnts;  to  counteract 
which,  he  walked  exceedingly  straight,  with  a 
stiff  upper  lip,  and  some  care  in  wording  his 
paragraphs.  Indeed,  Mr.  A.  may  be  said  to 
have  wallced  circianspectly.  Turning  to  a 
pretty  wife,  peeping  out  between  the  snowy  cur- 
tains—they and  herself  looking  like  a  mass  of 
rose-colored  frost  work— wife  watching  husband's 
movements  with  great  curiosity,  not  unmingled 
with  surprise,  he  asked  : 

''Mrs.  A.  is  there  anything  to  eat  in  the 
house  ?" 

''  Yes,  my  dear,  some  bread  and  some  fresh 
milk,  very  sweet  and  nice." 

Mr.  A.  walked  with  the  precision  of  a  Prus- 
sian soldier  under  the  great  Frederic,  to  the  in- 
dicated locality.  There  was  a  sharp  bang  of  the 
door,  which  startled  little  wife;  next,  down 
\i(  ent  a  china  pitcher,  which  caused  wife  to  call 
out,  "  What  are  you  doing?  Mercy  I  what  is  the 
matter?"  etc.  To  which  Mr.  A.  responded 
with  greaV  dignity,  and  certain  expletives,  in  an 
under  tone  not  destined  for  the  ears  of  wife  or 
the  public  StlU  the  desired  articles  did  not 
come  within  Mr.  A.'s  line  of  vision,  and  he 
called  out : 

"Mrs.  A.  will  you  tell  me  if  the  milk  is 
tied  up  in  anything — or  is  it  laying  around 
loose?" 

Mr.  B.  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Councilmen,  in  a  neighboring  city — a  worthy 
man  he  was,  and  to  be  trusted ;  therefore  any 
deviation  from  accustomed  habits  the  more 
likely  to  be  observed.  City  Councilmen  have 
onerous  duties  to  perform — ^urgent  questions 
come  under  their  supervision — they  have  an 
anxious  time  of  it,  these  City  Councillors. 

Mr.  B.  came  home  late  one  night  from  the 
Board,  and  was  met  at  the  door  by  his  indignant 
spouse  with  the  usual  reprimand  on  such  occa- 
sions— the  same  probably  used  by  Mrs.  Noah 
when  her  husband  staid  late  at  the  vintage : 

"Pretty  time  of  night,  Mr.  B.,  for  you  to 
come  home — ^pretty  time,  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  you,  a  respectable  man  in  the  com- 
munity, and  the  father  of  a  family." 

'*  'Tisn't  three— its  only  one,  I  heard  it  strike ; 
Council  always  sits  till  one  o'clock." 

"My  soul  I  tA,  B.  you're  drunk— as  true 
as  Fm  alive,  you're  drunk.  It's  three  in  the 
morning." 

"  I  ray,  Mrs.  B.,  it's  one.  I  heard  it  strike 
one,  as  I  came  round  the  comer,  two  or  three 
times." 


We  remember  oooe  to  have  risen  somewhat 
early  in  the  morning  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
one  of  those  early  walks  so  much  lauded  by  the 
poets.  We  would  see  the  sun  rise  from  over  the 
sea— we  would  feel  for  once,  at  least,  that  ro- 
bust sense  of  rirtue  which  can  only  spring  from 
early  rising.  The  dew  was  on  the  grass— it 
trembled  upon  tiio  petals  of  the  rose^  and 
sparkled  upon  the  clover  tops — the  air  was  fiiU 
of  the  breath  of  cows,  and  we  saw  how  they  left 
with  every  foot-fall  a  dark  spot  upon  the  dusty 
road ;  we  walked  on  and  on,  unoonscious  that 
our  gaiters  were  saturated  with  the  dew  upon 
the  gnaoj  so  loyely  in  the  abstract  always,  and 
no  otherwise — and  unconscious  tliat  a  cold  chill, 
which  would  long  survive  the  early  dew,  was 
creeping  into  our  veins. 
.  We  were  not  alone  that  dewy  morning  ; 
another ^was  out,  jubilant  in  the  early  dawn,  and 
we  heard  his  voice,  clear  as  a  bell,  and  loud  as 
youth  and  health  could  make  it,  singing— 
"  And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 
Across  my  peaceful  breast." 

Oh,  the  buoyancy  of  youth  1  Oh,  the  delights 
of  early  rising!  we  Mentally  exclaimed.  The 
birds  fill  the  vei7  soul  of  nature  with  their  joy- 
ful minstrelsy — ^the  blossoms  are  each  veiled  in 
a  new  diarm — there  is  no  turmoil,  no  discord ; 
all  is  innocence  and  joy. 

Turning  a  corner,  we  encountered  the  youth 
who  thus  gave  voice  to  his  exultation — utter- 
ance to  the  sublime  serenity  pervading  his  en- 
tire being.    We  wrote  a  sonnet  addressed  to 
him,  and  descriptive  of  him  upon  the  spot, 
which  we  here  offer  with  no  fear  of  the  tem- 
perance society  before  our  eyes : 
THE  DEVOTEE. 
A  lusty  jroath— he  came  adown  the  street 
With  lengthened  stride— and  lurch,  and  mmy  song, 
And  bands  well  cased  in  pockets,  wide  and  long — 
Men  curled  the  lip— dodged  quick  his  wavering  feet, 
Or  with  a  bantering  smile  his  presence  greet. 
Imperial  moves  the  ragged  youth,  among 
The  well-dressed  crowd,  and  parts  the  liviag  throng 
With  smHe  benign,  derislye— tipsy— sweet. 

Oh  I  ha^  he  lived  when  Phoebus  wore  his  bays, 
And  nymph  and  satyr  thronged  the  primal  earth, 
A  gathering  troop  had  crowned  him  in  his  lays 
And  **To  Bacchus  "  sang  with  ready  mirth. 
The  rosy-God  I  the  jocund  reel,  and  nod, 
Were  deftly  hailed  as  worship  of  a  God. 

But  the  realm  of  Tipsiana  is  not  always 
comic  or  grotesque.  It  has  its  black,  terrible 
aspect,  where  the  dweller  therein  finds  himself 
strangely  companioned. 

The  subject  of  spectral  visions  which  has  in- 
terested the  world  so  much  may  not,  after  all, 
.  be  so  difficult  of  solution,  now  that  the  action 

I  of  the  nervous  system  and  the|  conditieoa 
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the  tyrain  are  better  understood.  Walter  Scott, 
old  Burton,  and  others,  have  carried  it  qnite  into 
the  world  of  aeniuDeat  and  inyested  it  with  the 
roysterj,  even  of  the  sapemataral,  bat  the 
caose  may  move  frequentlj  be  found  in  the 
material  organ&  We  will  not  affirm  that  spec- 
tral illuflions  come  from  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drink*  in  all  cases,  bat  we  are  inclined  to  the 
beHef  that  they  very  often  have  their  origin 
there.  The  eaaae  is  congeetioa  of  the  brain,  oe- 
oasioncd  by  the  sthnnlants  of  alcohol,  opium, 
grief,  anxiety,  or  whatever  may  fill  the  cells  of 
the  head  with  crude  ill-ozygenised  blood. 

The  mleerable  soflTerer  under  deUrlum  tre> 
mens  imagines  himself  covered  with  snakes, 
lizards  and  spiders,  and  he  suffers  the  most  in- 
toleraUe  anguish  in  his  endeavors  to  rid  himself 
of  these  reptiles.  Their  presence  is  real  to  him— 
ho  never  refers  them  to  his  imagination,  but  re> 
gards  them  as  facts  in  his  experience.  Now  the 
question  comes  up,  why  should  the  abus%  of 
stimulants  produce  this  miserable  result?  Why 
should  the  victim  see  reptiles  only?  Why 
should  he  not  see  birds  and  flowers,  and  the 
whole  world  of  beauty  brought  palpably  befwe 
him  instead  of  this  low,  revolting  aspect  of  the 
material  T  The  answer  is  obvious,  and  comprises 
the  whole  philosophy  of  our  temperanoe  re» 
form.  The  man  has  sunk  himself  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  reptile— he  seea  what  is  nearest 
kin  to  himself.  Conscience,  reason,  imagina- 
tioQ,  have  all  been  defrauded;  the  organs  of 
the  brain  by  which  these  qualities  are  able  to 
make  themselves  manifest  have  been  deprived 
of  theur  aliment  of  pure  vitalized  blood,  and 
they  are  torpid,  while  the  whole  force  of  the 
man's  life  is  reduced  to  the  base  of  the  brain, 
where  the  organs  are  more  material  in  their  re> 
lation ;  here  they  bum  and  flicker,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  go  out ;  here  they  take  to  tiiemselves 
those  shapes  that  are  nearest  the  earth,  and 
fiurthest  firom  the  realm  of  beauty.  The  man  is, 
in  fact,  dead  in  all  that  Is  truly  man.  The 
whole  upper  part  of  the  head  is  an  unoccupied 
region--«  deserted  mansion,  around  which  wan- 
der solitary  shapes,  sometimes  appalling  him 
with  a  revelation  of  what  be  was,  and  is.  He 
has  become ''  of  the  earth,  earthy.'' 

We  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  poor  youth 
who  bad  reached  that  stage  of  delirium  tremens 
that  he  imagined  himself  infested  by  a  lizard 
of  large  size,  called  in  that  region  an  Ichneumon. 
These  reptiles  he  believed  were  crawling  all 
over  his  body,  and  he  exhausted  himself  in 
beating  them  ofC  He  might  be  seen  wandering 
about  with  a  pale,  vacant  face,  hitting  now  his 
head,  arms  and  shoulders  in  his  eJTorts  to  dis- 


lodge tticm.  At  length  an  old  physician  of  the 
place  took  his  case  in  hand. 

"  I  sec  how  it  is,"  he  cried — feeling  the  pulse 
of  the  victim — "  them  lizards  are  eating  you 
up,"  The  man  here  gave  his  shoulders  a  severe 
blow  and  assented  with  a  melancholy  look. 

"  Ah  yes — they  are  eating  you  up ;  face  pale, 
hands  cold  ;  they'll  soon  finish  you.  Come  here 
and  I'll  dislodge  them ;"  and  he  led  the  way  to 
his  office,  where  he  placed  the  miserable  suflierer 
upon  his  fince  npon  the  table,  and  began  to  bas- 
tinado him,  wherever  his  blows  indicated  the 
presence  of  a  lizard.  Of  course  the  reptiles 
did  not  appear  twice  in  the  same  place,  but  set- 
tled mostly  where  the  flesh  was  thickest.  Here 
the  blows  were  redoubled  in  force  and  frequency, 
till  the  patient  found  himself  in  a  profuse  pcr^ 
Kpiration,  and  at  length  cried  in  a  low  voice, 
that  he  believed  they  were  all  gone. 

"  Of  course  they  are,"  said  the  Doctor,  "but 
if  they  come  back  you  come  to  me  and  III  get 
you  rid  of  them." 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  he  had  no  relapse. 

A  young  gentleman  was  teller  in  one  of  our 
Southern  banks— it  is  not  essential  to  our  story 
to  say  where.  He  was  gentlemanly ,  intelligent, 
and  attentive  to  business.  He  was  a  welcome 
guest  in  polite  circles,  where  his  sprightly  con- 
versation and  agreeable  address  made  him  a  fa- 
vorite. He  was  not  intemperate  in  the  ordinary 
sense — ^he  had  never  been  known  to  be  drunk  in 
his  life,  nor  was  he  what  is  called  a  dram-drink- 
er ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  only  in  the  habit  of 
taking  a  glass  with  a  friend,  or  wine  at  a  party, 
which  might  or  might  not  happen  every  day  or 
night 

At  length  Mr.  C.  became  aware  that  he  was 
attended  by  a  small  brown  dog,  whose  presence 
was  rather  annoying  than  otherwise,  from  the 
fact,  that  though  he  frequently  attempted  to 
remove  him  with  his  foot,  and  to  catch  him  with 
his  hand,  the  animal  invariably  eluded  his 
grasp — ^he  was  now  here,  now  there,  always  vis- 
ible, or  at  least  only  vanishing  momentarily  to 
make  his  appearance  in  some  other  place.  He 
was  by  no  means  an  ill-looking  dog— he  was 
rather  pretty  and  genteel  than  otherwise,  but  as 
he  had  attached  himself  unbidden,  and  refused 
all  attempts  at  contact,  Mr.  G.  was  not  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  his  presence. 

He  would  be  standing  at  the  desk  counting 
out  heaps  of  money,  and  there,  close  at  his  elbow, 
was  the  little  brown  dog,  who  defied  all  at> 
tempts  at  nudging,  a  movement  of  his  which 
now  began  to  attract  some  attention. 

Sometimes  he  would  regale  himself  with  a 
cigar,  and  no  sooner  was  he  comfortably  seated 
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\a  lliis  way  than  the  little  brown  dog  was  seen 
lying  at  his  feet  and  looking  into  his  face,  im- 
palpable to  the  hardest  kick.  He  went  to  make 
calle,  and  there  followed  the  Utile  brown  dog, 
always  at  his  side,  and  visible  to  no  one  but 
himself.  He  followed  him  to  church — ^in  his 
walks  through  the  city,  everywhere  was  the  lit- 
tle brown  dog  close  to  his  side.  At  night  it 
followed  him  into  his  chamber,  going  here  and 
there  about  the  room  with  him,  and  the  last 
object  his  eyes  encountered  before  he  sank  into 
the  arms  of  sleep  was  the  little  brown  dog  look- 
ing down  into  his  face.  Indeed  he  had  an  in- 
distinct impression  that  all  through  sleep  he  was 
conscious  of  the  little  brown  dog,  mingling  In  all 
his  dreams,  and  even  poking  his  nose  under  his 
eyelids  to  wake  him  up. 

The  man  grew  restless  and  miserable ;  he  was 
haunted,  pursued — he  knew  not  what  to  do  or 
where  to  go,  for  do  what  he  would,  go  where  he 
would,  there  before  his  eyes  was  always  that 
spectre  in  the  shape  of  the  little  brown  dog. 
pnce  he  actually,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  went 
down  to  the  river,  with  a  vague  instinct  to  com- 
mit suicide ;  but  as  he  glanced  at  the  water  he 
retreated  with  horror,  for  there  was  the  little 
brown  dog^  looking  up  from  below.  He  grew 
melancholy — all  his  social  qualities  were  rc- 
pressed—- he  dreaded  to  meet  his  friends  lest 
they  should  say  ''how  comes  on  the  little brovm 
dog?"  and  if  he  staid  away  he  knew  it  would 
be  all  the  same — they  would  impute  his  absence 
to  the  little  brown  dog.  If  he  ate,  there  was 
the  animal  looking  into  his  face ;  if  he  read,  it 
was  by  his  elbow  or  close  to  his  feet. 

The  presence  became  intolerable  to  him. 
Night  and  day  he  began  to  loathe  his  very  ex- 
istence. He  grew  suspicions.  The  slij^test 
neglect  distressed  him ;  undue  courtesy  he  con- 
strued into  pity.  The  whole  world  was  changed 
to  him  because  of  this  little  brown  dog.  He  re- 
called all  the  stories  he  had  ever  read  of  persons 
who  had  seen  Satan  bodily  in  the  shape  of  a  dog, 
but  then  it  was  always  a  '*  large,  black  dog,"  not 
a  little  brown  one.  He  read  over  and  over 
again  Goethe's  description  of  the  poodle  thai 
appeared  in  the  chaml^r  of  Faust,  and  skipped 
around  him  in  his  promenade,  but  the  descrip- 
tion did  not  tally  with  his  own  experience,  which 
was  lees  startling  and  diabolic  than 'the  cases 
above  referred  to. 

At  length  the  sameness  of  spectral  shape  be- 
gan to  grow  wearisome  to  him ;  he  wished  it 
.  would  only  bark  ;  he  Ftamped  at  it,  he  ran  at  it. 
He  tried  by  a  thousand  maneuvers  to  make  that 
'•  dumb  devil,"  in  the  shape  of  a  little  brown  dog, 
speak.    All  would  not  do ;  it  was  hopelessly 


silent,  always  with  a  mute,  appealing  eye  fixed 
upon  his  face ;  always  an  observant,  tenacious, 
silent  follower.  Oh  I  if  he  would  only  bark,  what 
a  relief  it  would  be. 

Another  thing  that  began  to  distress  him — 
why  need  it  take  just  that  shape  ? 

''  Thou  comest  in  such  a  questionable  shape," 
he  repeated  to  hims^f,  and  yet  never  a  word  or 
sound  of  any  kind,  never  a  foot-fall,  never  a 
breath,  never  a  lap  of  the  tongue  He  hoped 
every  day  to  see  him  grow  larger.  He  was  but 
a  youngling*  He  would  catch  the  little  brown 
dog  and  sed  how  old  he  was ;  and  then  he  ex- 
hausted himself  to  no  purpose  in  his  attempts  to 
lay  hands  upon  him.  He  had  never  seen  the 
inside  of  tiiat  dog's  mouth ;  he  couldn't  tell 
whether  it  was  black,  or  red,  or  white.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  he  wtM  fhll-blood,  or 
only  a  mongrel,  and  he  sat  for  hours  with  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  watching  that  little  brown 
dog^  in  the  hope  he  would  lap  his  jaw&  He 
never  did. 

The  dog  was  a  little  one.  His  self-love  took 
the  alarm ;  if  he  was  indeed  haunted  of  a  devil, 
why  need  Satan  send  him  only  an  imp  in  the 
shape  of  a  little  brown  dog,  when  other  men,  of 
no  more  consequence  than  he  was,  had  b^n 
honored  with  "  a  large  black  dog,"  instead  of  n 
little  brown  one.  He  grew  restive ;  he  half  re- 
solved to  commit  some  great  crime  in  the  hope 
of  changing  the  imp  into  a  devil  of  some  dignity. 
He  began  to  meditate  upon  crime.  He  walked 
up  and  down  his  room,  followed  by  the  little 
brown  dog  at  every  step,  thinking  over  the  atro- 
cities of  Nero,  Caligula,  Borgia,  Burke,  and 
others,  till  he  felt  himself  ripe  for  something,  he 
could  not  tell  what,  and  when  he  sank,  at  length, 
exhausted  in  his  chahr,  the  little  brown  dog  sank 
down  also  at  his  feet 

He  prepared  some  arsenic  once  designing  to 
take  it— just  as  he  had  thought  at  one  time  to 
drown  himself— but  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
little  brown  dog  looking  intently  into  the  spoon, 
and  he  cast  it  aside. 

Ose  day  he  so  far  forgot  himself  that  he  went 
out  with  the  keys  of  the  bank  in  his  pocket,  de- 
termined to  walk  away  from  his  pertinacious 
friend.  He  walked  on  and  on  through  the 
thronged  streets  of  the  city—for  St  was  early 
morning,  and  men  and  women  were  eager  upon 
the  toils  of  the  day.  He  threaded  in  and  out 
amid  stout  negroes  with  immense  weights  upon 
their  heads,  red-faced  women  carrying  clothes  to 
the  laundry ;  market  men  and  women,  cooks, 
children  ;  boys  mounted  upon  ponies,  and  girls 
in  their  green  vails  and  short  petticoats,  with  a 
rose-bud  between  the  lips,  and  books   in  the 
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haad,  oa  tbeir  way  to  school ;  and,  close  beside 
him,  threadiug  in  and  out  as  did  the  master, 
{which  totzs  the  master,  dog  or  man?)  followed 
the  little  brown  dog,  touching  nobody's  heelfi, 
broshing  nobody's  petticoats,  never  barking, 
never  lapping  at  the  ditch,  never  hanging  his 
tongue  out  of  his  mouth,  ran  he  ever  so  fast. 

The  city  is  left  behind,  and  the  broad,  beauti- 
ful country  is  before  him — the  sparkling  river 
hurrying,  and  curving  and  sweeping  onward  like 
a  mountain  beauty  conscious  of  her  charms ;  and 
there  are  the  blue  outlines  of  the  river  source 
painted  upon  the  horizon,  like  a  perpetual  in- 
citement ;  he  sees  them  with  a  vague  senso  of 
weary  desire,  that  perhaps  beyond  the  hills,  off 
where  they  mingle  with  the  sky,  he  may  be  rid 
of  his  companion,  and  so  he  plods  onward. 

Farm  houses  are  before  him,  the  cattle  graze 
upon  the  lawns  and  about  the  pastures.  There 
10  a  brown  and  white  dog  asleep  under  a  stoop. 
Up  he  springs  and  rushes  toward  the  traveler,  a^ 
country  dogs  will.  Suddenly  he  stops,  he  shrinks 
up,  and  his  coat  grows  rough.  He  drops  his  tall 
between  his  legs,  and  runs  to  the  side  of  the  roa^ 
and  throws  his  nose  into  the  air  and  gives  out  a 
succession  of  miserable  howls,  which  cause  all 
the  old  women  of  the  neighborhood  to  put  their 
heads  out  of  doors  and  wmdows  to  see  which 
way  the  animal's  nose  points,  for  the  omen  is  a 
bad  one.  Had  he  seen  the  little  brown  dog, 
which  no  human  being  had  seen  but  Mr.  0.  ? 

There  is  a  team  coming  down  the  hilL  Mr. 
C.  descends  one  side,  and  the  team,  driven  by 
a  bright  young  fiu*mer,  the  other.  A  large 
Newfoundland  dog  trots  under  the  shadow  of  the 
wagon,  for  the  road  is  dusty  and  the  day  sultry. 
They  will  mset  in  the  valley  below,  where 
is  a  narrow  bridge  over  a  brawling  brook.  Both 
parties  near  the  bridge;  suddenly  the  New- 
foundland rushes  forn'ard  and  howls  piteously. 
Had  he  seen  the  little  brown  dog  ?  Mr.  C.  did 
not  know — ^he  never  knew  ;  for  there,  under  the 
great,  solemn  trees  which  arched  the  brook,  be- 
tween the  hills,  he  had  fallen  down.  When  the 
young  farmer  lifted  him  up  he  was  in  a  dying 
state.  He  took  him  back  to  the-city,  where  he 
lingered  awhile  and  then  went  forth  to  the 
-  country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  re- 
turns."   Whether 

'<  Admitted  to  that  eqnal  okf, 
HiN  Ikitbfal  dog  shall  boar  him  eompanj,'' 
Ood  only  knows. 

A     W  I  F  E. 

She  is  mine  own  * 
And  I  am  rich  in  having  aoeh  a  Jewel, 
Aa  twenty  fle«A,  if  all  their  aands  were  pearl, 
The  water  nectar,  and  tho  rocka  pure  gold. 

[Shakespeare. 


AUTHORS,   CRITiCa    AND   PUBLISHERS. 

In  no  country  is  the  province  of  the  critic  and 
the  position  of  the  publisher  so  little  understood 
and  so  poorly  defined  as  in  our  own.  The  pub- 
lisher, at  his  own  risk,  prints  a  book,  and  does 
his  utmost  to  present  it  well  to  the  public — he 
is  the  medium  between  author  and  reader.  As 
the  publisher  could  have  had  no  existence  but 
for  the  existence  of  the  author,  while  the  au- 
thor does  exist  and  has  existed  from  the  time  of 
Hermes  and  Moses  down  to  our  own  time,  hon- 
ored and  acknowledged,  it  is  evident  that  the 
publisher  was  made  for  the  author,  not  the  au- 
thor for  the  publisher,  as  is  the  received  opinion. 

But  authorship  has  become  bo  very  general ; 
so  many  thousand  precious  souls  have  gone  to 
their  long  bourn,  "  and  their  works  do  net  follow 
them,"  but  remain  to  enrich  human  thought 
and  extend  human  ideas,  and,  what  is  of  equal 
moment,  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  modem  book 
publisher,  that  Milton,  Shakespeare  and  others 
who  might  be  named,  have  become  grand  store- 
houses of  intellectual  expression,  and  are  used 
for  mining  purposes,  just  as  much  as  men  quarry 
for  granite,  marble,  or  coal,  and  grow  rich  by 
bringing  them  to  the  market ;  and  hence  it  fol- 
lows that  nearly  any  blockhead  who  lacks  bn^in 
to  elaborate  a  work  of  art,  becomes  a  commen- 
tator upon  some  dead  worthy,  thus 

*'  Holding  up  his  farthing  light  to  see  the  sun." 

Verily,  we  should  think  these  men  would 
shake  and  tremble  as  did  the  ark  of  old,  when 
the  daring  hand  attempted  to  steady  it  onward. 
But  the  great  man's  armor  needs  no  indcnrse- 
ment  from  littleness,  and  It  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead,  even  though  a  pigmy  may  peep  be- 
tween ito  plates. 

Authors  should  be  publishers  also.  At  pres- 
ent the  author  is  almost  invariably  poor,  the 
publidier  rich.  The  one  only  risks  the  gifts  of 
God — an  honest  purpose  it  is  to  be  hoped — brain 
and  nerve;  and  that  culture  of  each,  which 
their  possession  in  any  large  degree  necessarily 
implies.  The  other  risks  that  which  is  more 
tangible  and  better  understood — dollars  and 
cents. 

The  one  gives  time  and  name,  so  docs  the  other. 

The  one  wins  an  honest  fame  or  a  bad  notori- 
ety, just  m  proportion  as  his  book  ih  of  a  healthy 
moral  import,  or  the  reverse,  and  so  in  the  long 
run  does  the  other. 

The  one  hopes  to  make  money ;  the  other  will 
not  hazard  unless  he  is  sure  of  so  doing. 

The  one  seeks  an  equivalent  for  time,  talent, 
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hours  of  stady,  days  and  nights  of  patient  toil, 
and  the  fluctuations  of  that  fine  sense,  which  re- 
sults in 

"  Ambition,  that  last  inflnnity  of  noble  minds;" 

the  other  can  hope  to  live  only  as  he  has 
ushered  great  names  to  the  world.  The 
publisher  is  immortal  who  allies  himself  to 
genius,  but  in  himself  he  has  no  claims ;  he  is 
the  "  mouth-piece,"  as  it  were,  not  the  divinely 
inspired ;  therefore,  as  he  can  take  nothing  in 
glory  only  as  he  ushers  in  the  glorious,  he  is  of 
right  entitled  to  a  good  return  for  the  solid  help 
he  is  to  the  author.  He  must  be  faithful  also 
in  his  office,  or  deserve  blame.  He  is  bound  to 
look  well  to  the  interests  of  his  author ;  to  take 
such  measures  as  will  best  do  this,  and  in  all 
ways  help  him  to  a  just  and  fair  chance  with 
the  public. 

When  he  does  this  it  is  all  that  is  permitted 
him.  The  author  then  passes  into  the  hand  of 
the  critic,  who  is  still  another  medium  between 
reader  and  author.  This  ordeal  is  very  much 
like  that  to  which  unfortunate  captives  are  sub- 
jected when  taken  prisoners  of  war  among 
savage  people.  He  is  doomed  to  run  what  is 
called  the  gauntlet ;  that  is,  he  is  placed  be- 
tween a  double  row  of  his  enemies,  each  armed 
with  some  instrument  of  torture,  and  each  aim- 
ing to  give  him  a  deadly  blow  as  he  runs  naked 
down  the  file.  If  he  reaches  the  goal  alive,  he  is 
loaded  with  honors ;  but  more  frequently  the  mis- 
erable victim  is  dispatched  very  early  in  the  race. 

So  with  the  author  under  the  hands  of  the 
critic — the  public  in  the  meanwhile  enjoying 
the  sport  much  more  than  the  author ;  but  we 
contend  this  trial  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and 
the  author  who  has  not  the  nerve  to  bear  it 
should  never  put  pen  to  paper. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  publisher  to  help  the  ao- 
compllshed  critic  to  the  products  of  authorship, 
that  those  best  capable  of  appreciating  the  mer- 
its and  exhibiting  the  claims  of  an  author  may 
have  opportunity  of  so  doing.  The  critic  is  as 
much  needed  by  the  publisher  as  by  the  author, 
unless  the  former  be  utterly  venal,  intent  upon 
making  money,  irrespective  of  public  well-being, 
in  which  case  he  is  beneath  contempt 

Now  the  impression  seems  to  have  gone 
abroad  that  the  critic  is  in  the  pay  of  publish- 
ers, and  is  therefore  bound  to  speak  favorably 
cf  all  books  emanating  ftx>m  the  paying  housea 
If  «uch  recipients  of  bribery,  such  representa- 
tives of  corruption  do  exist,  our  time  is  not  for 
these  at  this  writing.  We  believe,  however,  in 
one  thing — he  publisher  is  apt  to  think  the 
presentation  of  his  book  entitles  him  to  a  fa- 
vorable notice. 


We  look  upon  this  as  a  great  error,  and  one 
which  every  editor  of  any  dignity  is  called  upon 
to  correct.  The  price  of  a  book  taries  from  fifty 
cents  up  to  twenty  dollars.  Now  does  any  man 
or  woman,  in  his  or  her  senses,  imagine  that  any 
man  or  woman  occupying  the  responsible  poa- 
tion  we  have  indicated  as  belonging  to  the  critic, 
is  going  to  sell  himself  or  herself  for  this  fifty 
cents  or  twenty  dollars?  The  thing  is  prepos- 
terous. It  would  be  better  to  buy  the  book  and 
thus  earn  the  right  to  condemn  it  heartily. 

But  the  practice  of  presenting  copies  to  edi- 
tors has  unquestionably  had  its  full  amount  of 
evil  involved.  It  has  led  to  this  miserable  prac- 
tice of  inordinate  puffing,  or  the  prevalence  of 
damning  '^with  faint  praise."  ^nt,  honest, 
hearty  criticism  hardly  has  an  existence  in  the 
American  press.  We  have  tried  it  and  know 
what  it  means.  We  have  been  praised  by  our 
enemies,  plagiarized  and  stolen  from  by  our  ene- 
mies, who  did  not  know  of  our  relation  to  the 
goods  in  question  ;  ignored  by  our  friends,  who 
had  not  the  courage  to  indorse  us,  and  abused 
to  a  degree  which  might  flatter  the  vanity  of 
the  mere  lover  of  notoriety.  Our  own  career  is 
as  good  an  illustration  as  any  aflbrded  us.  One 
thing  is  certain,  the  power  of  praise  or  abuse 
must  have  been  refreshing  to  our  ordinary 
critics. 

Let  us  deflne  our  views.  The  author  must 
write.  There  is  a  fountain  within  him  which 
grows  bitter  unless  the  blessed  sunlight  of  ex- 
pression falls  therecfn.  His  .work  is  written  fipom 
the  love  of  it.  Next  he  must  have  a  medium,  who 
shall  help  other  hearts  to  feel  the  gladuess  which 
has  grown  into  his  own  heart,  while  his  beauti- 
ful temple  of  art  was  built  up  in  his  own  mind. 
The  publisher  takes  it  in  hand,  and  it  goes  far 
and  wide  over  the  land.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
publisher  to  see  that  the  book  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  persons  competent  to  express  opinion 
thereon.  The  book  is  advertised  to  effect  the 
sale  of  it  The  critic  is  the  voice  of  public 
opinion.  He  takes  it,  and  from  the  stand-point 
of  art  he  pronounces  judgment  If  it  will  not 
bear  this,  a  genial  view  from  the  stand-point  of 
the  author  is  the  best  he  can  do.  If  poor  in 
execution,  or  doubtful  in  its  moral  import,  he  is 
bound  to  say  as  much,  always  supposing  his 
view  large,  his  capacity  generous,  and  his  vision 
unblurred  by  any  personal  motives  of  envy, 
jealousy  or  malice. 

He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  publisher.  He 
is  not  bought  because  a  book  has  been  laid  upon 
his  table.  He  is  not  paralyzed  because  a  few 
hundred  pages  are  gratuitously  before  him. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fact  speaks  for  itself.    The 
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book  woald  not  be  there  if  his  honest  jadgment 
were  not  of  some  value  to  both  anther  and  pub- 
IHder.  He  is  bound,  therefore,  to  "  magnify  his 
oflBee,"  and  to  speak  out  truthfully,  bravely, 
manfully.  If  author  and  publisher  are  pleased, 
80  much  the  better ;  if  the  book  demands  a  gen- 
erous welcome,  a  hearty  god-speed,  so  much  the 
better,  if  the  critte  have  the  capacity  and  the 
magnanhttity  to  perceive  it ;  but  if  the  reverse 
should  happen  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
book,  the  critic  is  morally  bound  to  say  it  He 
is  to  express  himself  honestly,  vrithout  fear  or 
favor,  or  hope  of  reward.  His  office  demands 
of  him  a  clear  outspoken  Judgment,  given  with 
as  much  integrity  as  that  of  a  Judge  upon  the 
bench  with  the  prisoner  before  him. 

We  are  sick  of  all  this  touch  and  go  system 
of  meeting  the  public  demands.  The  institution 
of  bo<^-making  has  become  one  of  vast  and 
growing  import  in  the  country,  and  while 
authors  have  increased  and  publishers  have 
grown  rich,  the  critic  is  considered  more  as  a 
•narling  dog  in  the  manger  than  as  an  honest 
exponent  of  opinions ;  or  a  venal  official  who  sells 
his  favors,  rather  than  as  one  whose  decisions  are 
note-worthy,  and  whose  heart  is  as  incorraptiblc 
as  his  head  is  sound. 

The  critic  has  unconsciously  grown  into  pow- 
er;  he  is  needed  as  much  as  a  publisher  is 
needed  by  an  author,  and  the  public  needs  him 
to  protect  itself  from  the  oceans  of  ill-digested 
literature  that  flood  the  country,  and  to  protect 
it  also  from  thai  indiflference  which  is  the  con- 
eomitant  of  excess,  and  that  incrednlity  which 
has  been  the  result  of  indiscrimltate  puffing. 

"  'TIs  pleaMot  rare  to  sm  one's  self  in  print, 
A  book's  ft  book,  elthongh  there's  nothing  in  %" 
should  present  also  to  the  eyes  of  the  author  the 
Image  of  a  relentless  judge  in  the  shape  of  a 
eritio,  who  will  remind  him  that 

"  What's  easy  writing  is  d— d  hard  reading,  >> 
and  that  his  oflloe  is 

"  Nothing  to  extenoate, 
Nor  set  dpwn  aught  in  malloe ;" 
and  though  he  will  not 

"  Damn  with  faint  praise," 
no  more  will  he  be  likely  to  forget  that  the 
office  of   the  critic    is  Iago>like   in  quality, 
'*  nothing,  unless  critical.'' 


FINE  ARTS-THE   PALMER    MARBLES. 

At  the  request  of  several  gentlemen  of  influ- 
ence in  our  eitf ,  l^r.  EL  D.  Palmer  was  induced 
to  exhibit  twelve  pieces  of  statuary  to  the 
public,  comprifflug  a  gallery  called  the  "  Palmer 
Marbles." 

It  is  not  a  good  thii^  for  on  artist  to  be  cod- 


dled, any  more  than  it  is  a  good  thing  for  on 
author  to  be  pufl^.  It  is  better  for  each  to  cul- 
tivate a  siordy  individuaUsm  and  independence 
ba.scd  upon  a  consciousness  of  power.  The 
artist  who  needs  a  sop  in  the  way  of  approval, 
will  most  likely  betray  his  art  Genius  needs  a  • 
strong  backbone ;  where  this  is  weak  he  may 
reach  mediocrity,  but  never  the  higher  walks 
of  achievement 

Mr.  Palmer  has  certainly  merit  of  a  high  and 
distinctive  kind.  His  persistency  is  worthy  of 
all  praise,  and  the  mechanical  execution  of  his 
works  are  xceedlngly  flue.  He  is  not,  also,  with- 
out a  certain  iuRpiration  and  originality,  which  a 
self-reliant  idealism  on  his  part  may  still  further 
dovelope.  In  the  present  exhibition  we  notice  a 
sameness  and  repetition  of  face  and  fcatun^s 
which  is  not  well  in  art  His  mind  Is  fliU  of  his 
own  children,  and  his  memory  is  apt  to  repeat 
them.  This  is  very  sweet  socially,  but  bad 
artistically. 

The  Infant  Ceres  is  no  Geres  at  all,  not  the 
shadow  of  a  hint  of  the  **  great  mother ;"  it  is 
merely  a  portrait  of  a  fine  chubby  child,  with  a 
precocious  forehead. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  bust  of  Spring, 
which  is  not  Ideal  maidenhood,  nor  an  ideal  im- 
personation of  the  beautifhl  forces  of  nature 
swelling  into  life.  It  is  a  portrait,  evidently  a 
portrait  of  a  young  American  girl,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  antetypical  of  the  intellectual 
American  woman. 

The  bust  of  Erastus  Coming  is  a  fine,  manly 
study,  and  indicates  the  beet  power  of  the  artist, 
which  is  evidently  In  the  field  of  portraiture. 

The  Infant  Flora  is  a  robust  girl,  nothing  more. 

The  Indian  Girl.  The  artist  has  evidently  made 
this  piece  a  study,  and  it  has  much  and  great 
merit,  but  it  is  not  aboriginaL  The  form  is  a 
civilized  form,  the  foot  a  civilized  one,  and  bad 
at  that  We  have  seen  beautiful  specimens  of 
Indian  girlhood  which  were  well  worthy  the  chisel 
of  the  artist,  but  ttieir  national  type  was  not  to 
be  mistaken.  We  remember  well  the  features 
and  manner  of  the  lovely  Duham^,  who  lies 
entombed  at  Greenwood — a  perfect  wild-wood 
coquette  was  she,  if  a  coquette  can  be  Innocent 
and  pure.  ^  Her  voice  was  liquid  melody,  and 
her  smile  a  beam  of  sunlight  Many  others  also 
have  we  seen,  and  their  style  of  beauty  won 
purely  national  There  was  the  mouth  of  exceed- 
ing softness;  the  gentle  bend  of  the  neck, 
habitual  with  the  woman ;  the  small  hand  and 
foot,  smaller  even  than  the  civilized,  but  the 
foot  is  always  like  the  clasrical  foot,  broader  at 
the  ball  than  tiliat  which  has  been  used  to  the 

modem  shoe.  C^nir^n]r> 
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The  foot  of  the  Indian  Girl  has  a  puflfed, 
swollen  look,  as  if  from  a  bad  model,  but  the 
arm  and  hand  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
eflfeclive.  The  mode  of  grasping  the  cross,  which 
she  has  found  in  the  woods,  is  natural  and 
pleasing,  and  the  general  effect  fine.  We  do 
not  see  the  elevation,  the  wonders  of  a  dawning 
Christianity  in  this  figure,  which  the  professed 
admirers  of  Mr.  Palmer  affect  to  see,  but  we  find 
a" sweet  maidenly  curiosity,  an  arrest  of  move- 
ment, and  a  woodland  grace  about  it,  which 
argue  well  for  the  future  artist,  while  the  present 
figure  would  be  more  interesting  were  its  pn*- 
tontions  less. 

The  Sappho  is  an  utter  failure.  There  is  no 
inspiration  in  the  face  and  little  grace  in  the 
form,  while  the  overdone  Grecian  nose  is  an 
absolute  deformity. 

The  Sleeping  Peri  is  exquisite  in  creation  and 
execution.  The  attitude  is  easy  and  natural, 
and  the  expressions  of  the  face  inconceivably 
lovely.  In  gazing  upon  this  we  are  hardly  dis- 
posed to  give  any  limit-s  to  the  genius  of  the 

artist. 

»*.#>»* 

THE  ASSASSINATION. 

Whuj:  our  Magazine  is  going  to  press  the 
people  of  our  city  are  shocked  and  exasperated 
by  a  most  cruel  and  atrocious  destruction  of 
life,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Burdell,  of  this  city,  who 
\VBS  "  done  to  death  -  *  by  persons  as  yet  un- 
known. 

The  tliought  that  irrcmstably  impresses  itself 
upon  tbc  mind  in  this  connection  is  the  need 
and  the  value  of  home,  and  its  humanizing  in- 
fiuences.  Here,  under  this  fatal  roof,  were  as- 
sembled a  group  of  persons  to  whom  nothing 
was  sacrod — a  houc«hold  without  the  sanctities 
of  home. 

Mrs.  Cunningham  is  evidently  one  of  those 
women  without  principle,  or  moral  responsibility 
of  any  kind,  who  does  not  scruple  to  lead  her 
ill  life  in  the  presence  of  her  two  young  daugh- 
tcr»  just  verging  upon  womanhood.  Then 
there  are  young  men,  away  from  the  protection 
of  home  and  friends — all  living  their  ow-  way, 
and  all  without  responsibility — coming  and 
going  at  their  own  pleasure.  Satan  could  not 
afik  for  better  opportunity — could  not  well  find 
better  material  for  his  work  than  a  studious 
but  gay  doctor  ;  a  mother  without  conscience, 
wicked  but  not  weak  ;  two  young  girls  without 
the  graces  of  maidenhood,  and  young  men  de- 
voted to  pleasure.  Mr.  Snodgrass  is  said  to  be 
the  son  of  a  country  clergyman,  and  though  he 
may  not  be  clearly  associated  with  the  crime, 
it  will  be  a  sad  and  hnmHiating  memory  for 


the  rest  of  his  life,  that  he  ha.s  been  in  any  way 
associated  with  this  evil  group. 

We  need  homes,  not  boarding-houses.  Evyry 
thing  becomes  profane  in  a  boarding-bouse. 
The  interminable  gossip  is  demoralizing ;  the 
coarse  contact  neuti*alizes  the  finer  shades  of 
character ;  the  improvidence  it  engenders  does 
away  with  all  honest,  manly  thrift — the  wife 
grows  lazy  and  flirty,  the  husband  a  coxcomb, 
or  something  worse. 

Let  us  have  homes,  orderly,  beautiful  homes, 
if  we  would  check  the  extravagance  and  wick- 
edness of  the  age. 


DR     KANE   AND   CONGRESS. 

We  learn  with  much  regret  that  this  man,  so 
heroic  in  character,  so  fearless  and  cbivalric.  is 
very  dangerously  ill  at  Havana,  whither  be  has 
gone  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  recovering  that 
health  impaired  by  the  exposure,  hardship  and 
unwholesome  diet  to  which  he  was  subjected 
during  his  Arctic  expedition.  Whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  Dr.  Kane,  whether  he  live  or  die,  is 
of  little  moment  to  a  brave  man,  actuated  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  conscious  t^at  he  will  hold  a 
place  in  every  true,  generous  heart.  Living  or 
dying,  such  men  may  afibrd  to  bide  their  time, 
for  the  large  destiny  is  prophetic  of  the  large 
appreciation  which  will  come,  though  long  de- 
layed. Cromwell  and  Milton  are  casting  their 
long  shadows  over  the  lapse  of  centuries,  whilt> 
in  their  era  each  was  covered  with  odium,  and 
the  one  died  in  obscurity  and  neglect  We  art* 
right  joyful  to  sec  souls  large  enough  to  astound 
their  cotemporaries — great  enough  to  create  an- 
tagonism in  debased  and  malevolent  minds,  for 
the  cross  borne  to-day  is  a  glorious  crown  in  the 
coming  ages.  Dr.  Kane  can  wait — a  greater 
race  than  ours  will  appreciate  his  achievements. 

But  there  is  one  man  who  must  take  his  glory 
now  or  never.  A  "  bad  eminence  "  to-day  he 
must  have,  because  total  obscurity  awaits  htm 
hereafter.  Senator  Brodhead,  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  the  one  man  in  the  country  who  finds  a  ma- 
levolent pleasure  in  traducing  and  mortifying  a 
man  wbosc  magnanimity  is  a  rebuke  to  his  own 
littleness,  whose  manly  courage  has  confronted ' 
danger  in  its  most  appalingform,  who  has  made 
the  passive  virtue  of  endurance,  borne  with  a 
cheerful  manliness,  and  sustained  by  a  humane, 
sympathetic,  and  generous  heart,  wear  the  aspect 
of  sublime  heroism,  till  the  disabled  and  dis- 
heartened men  who  shared  hi^  trials  become 
endeared  to  us  by  their  very  devotion  to  tbeir 
leader. 

A  petition  had  been  presented  to  Congress, 
praying  that  body  to  purchaae  a  certain  numbr£ 
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of  the  '•  Explorations  of  Dr.  Kane,"  to  be  dis- 
tributed freely  through  the  country.  The 
achievementij  of  Dr.  Kane  are  national  in  charac- 
ter. They  have  enlarged  the  domain  of  science  ; 
they  have  carried  our  common  flag  to  a  point 
U*yond  that  reached  by  the  navigators  of  any 
other  country ;  they  have  confirmed  theories 
which  else  might  have  never  been  verified,  that 
an  open  sea  surrounds  the  North  Pole  j  and  the 
prolxible  solution  of  this  phenomenon  is  as  beau- 
tiful as  it  is  philosophic.  More  than  this,  his 
book  is  a  touching  record  of  sufferings  so  nobly 
borne,  that  it  should  be  a  text-book  to  American 
youth,  more  impressive  than  any  recorded  in 
history. 

Such  are  the  claims  of  Dr.  Kane — claims  that 
any  enlightened  Govenunent  would  proudly  ac- 
knowledge— claims  which  our  whole  people  will 
own  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  enemies,  or  the 
meanness  of  legislation.  It  should  be  known 
throiij^hout  the  country  who  is  the  one  man  op- 
posed to  the  recognitioh.  Senator  Brodhead,  a 
private  personal  enemy,  from  some  secret  cause, 
is  the  man  who  thus  insults  and  would  degrade  a 
noble  foe.  In  place  of  the  purchase  of  the  work, 
which  would  be  a  standing  honor  to  the  author  and 
country,  Mr.  Brodhead  proposes  that  an  equiva- 
lent be  given  to  the  Doctor  in  money.  Gold  and 
silver  are  no  return  for  heroic  action^;.  The  sol- 
dier does  not  count  his  rations  as  he  enumerates 
bis  scars,  but  the  medal,  which  testifies  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  country,  is  dearer  to  him  than 
his  life.  The  veterans  of  Napoleon  died  amid 
snows  and  ice;  they  scaled  mountains,  and 
forded  rivers,  to  leave  their  bones  upon  some 
obscure  spot  of  earth,  but  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
*of  Honor  shone  upon  their  breast,  and  they  were 
content 

If  it  is  a  bod  precedent,  as  asserted  by  Sena- 
tor Brodhead.  for  Congress  to  purchase  a  popu- 
lar work,  it  is  a  worse  precedent  for  Congress 
to  reduce  heroic  services  to  the  standard  of 
dollars  and  cents.  It  would  be  better  to  ignore 
the  man.  his  sufibrings,  his  diecoveries,  and  his 
record  altogether,  rather  than  presume  that  such 
achievements  may  spring  fi'om  selfish  or  interest- 
ed motives.  Dollars  and  cents  are  easily  earned, 
but  he  or  slie  who  narrows  the  life  down  to 
pecuniary  motives  renders  it  an  ignoble  one.  It 
might  be  a  wise  thing  for  a  Government,  not 
only  to  indorse  gi*eat  deeds  and  worthy  achieve- 
ments, by  giving  them  the  greatest  possible  pub- 
licity, but  it  might  go  farther  and  say, ''  Onr 
Republic  is  not  an  ungrateful  one;  see  how 
greatness  is  honored  by  us ;"  and  thus  an  incite- 
ment be  given  to  the  youth  of  our  country. 
Our  Government  holds  out  no  spur  to  a  noble 


ambition,  and  the  consequence  is  that  our  youth 
are  falling  into  a  purposeless  or  money-getting 
career  ;  or,  they  go  abroad  in  search  of  adven- 
ture, while  a  foreign  immigration  is  usurping  the 
high  places  of  trust  and  emolument.  We  need 
the  best  effort  of  the  Anglo<Saxon  American 
mind — it  is  •the  best  blood  in  the  world;  the 
most  reliaUe,  the  most  persistent  in  ideas,  and 
while  we  offer  it  no  field  we  are  losing  what 
^^ould  be  the  pride  and  the  glory  of  the 
country. 

Our  people,  as  a  people,  do  qot  half  enough 
reverence  themselves  or  their  institutions ;  while 
Congress  is  hopelessly  given  up  to  the  cabals  of 
party  intrigue,  and  thus  the  true  national  dig- 
nity is  fast  oozing  away.  We  need  a  new  spur 
to  action,  and  the  Grovernment  must  be  roused 
to  a  better  sense  of  executive  responsibility,  if 
it  be  possible  so  to  do ;  which  may  be  accounted 
a  task  greater  than  any  of  the  labors  of  a  Her- 
cules, with  a  venal  and  party-spurited  press, 
ready  always  to  indorse  and  sustain  the  worst 
action  if  reconcilable  to  party  interests.  But, 
we  are  not  without  hope,  and,  determined  as  we 
are  to  express  the  truth  freely  and  courageously 
ourselves,  we  shall  look  confidently  for  results. 
A  single  light  placed  in  a  cottage  window  illu- 
mins  a  long  and  darkened  waste  ;  "  so  shineth 
a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world." 

It  would  be  well  if  the  following  sentiment 
of  Burke,  as  full  of  wisdom  as  it  is  of  magnan- 
imity, could  be  engraved  upon  the  heart  of 
every  young  man  and  woman  in  the  country : 

'^  It  is  oar  business  to  caltivato  in  our  minds,  to  rear 
to  the  utmost  rigor  and  maturity,  orery  sort  of  generous 
and  honest  feeling  that  belong  to  our  nature  To  bring 
the  dispocdtions  that  are  lovely  in  private  life  into  the 
service  and  conduct  of  the  commonwealth  ;  so  to  be-  pa- 
triots as  not  to  forget  wo  are  gentlemen.  To  cultivate 
friendships  and  to  incur  enmities.  To  model  -^ur  jHrinei- 
pies  to  our  duties  aud  situation.  To  be  fully  persiiaded 
that  all  virtue  which  is  impracticable  is  spurious  ;  and 
mther  to  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  fkults  in  a  course 
which  leads  us  to  act  with  effect  an  energy,  than  to  loiter 
out  our  days  vrithout  blame  and  without  use.  He  tres- 
passes against  his  duty  who  sleeps  upoai  his  watch,  a« 
well  as  he  that  goes  over  to  the  enemy. '' 


BOOKMAKINQ. 

The  last  month  has  afforded  little  of  interest 
in  the  way  of  books,  except  in  the  shape  of 
travels,  which  can  hardly  be  included  under  the 
head  of  literature.  Since  the  days  of  Anachar- 
sis,  travelers,  with  few  exceptions,  have  made 
their  works  of  very  great  value,  artistically 
judged ;  even  now  Madam  de  StaeVs  Corinne 
and  Byron^s  Childe  Harold  afford  ns  a  better 
introduction  to  the  waning  glories  of  Italy  than 
the  more  elaborate  works  of  travelers  whose 
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malD  object  has  been  to  reveal  to  us  the  features 
of  the  past  and  present  of  tiiie  land  of  poetry, 
masic  and  art  Book-maktng  converted  to  a 
trade  is  fatal  to  literature. 

We  heard  a  publisher  remark  recently, 
"Novels  are  dead;  they  will  not  sell"  We 
were  glad  of  this  announcemenf ;  glad  the 
people  have  had  a  surfeit.  Such  being  the  fact, 
we  may  not  unreasonably  hope  for  works  of  a 
higher  order.  But  we  must  not  reject  the 
novel ;  it  has  its  uses— it  fills  an  important  niche 
in  the  social  ciicle,  and  now  that  the  public  ap- 
petite in  this  line  has  been  more  than  sated,  it 
may  be  able  to  digest  and  appreciate  works  of  a 
higher  tone.  We  do  not  see  that  the  laurels 
of  Scott  and  Cooper  have  been  in  the  least 
ruffled  by  the  avalanche  of  writers  which  have 
succeeded  them. 

Dickens  is  a  reproduction  of  Fielding,  with  a 
touch  of  the  dramatic  power  of  Shakespeare. 
Bnlwer  is  a  metaphysic  Scott,  a  sort  of  prose 
Byron,  but  latterly  his  works  compare  with  the 
best  effiofrts  of  the  best  masters— a  German  home- 
liness, with  an  English  warmth.  Thackaray  is 
a  dilution  of  several  authors,  none  of  them  the 
highest  at  best,  and  they  fail  to  make  a  good 
compound. 

This  side  the  water.  Uncle  Tom  is  the  crystali- 
zation  of  scores  of  Abolition  writers,  heaps  of 
anti-slavery  pamphlets,  all  of  which  are  fused 
in  the  alembic  of  a  large,  generous  heart,  making 
a  result  which,  if  devoid  of  originality  or  finish, 
leaves  notiiing  for  any  one  else,  even  the  writer 
lierself  to  do ;  and  were  she  a  wise  woman,  we 
should  find  her  accept  the  popular  chant, 

"  Lay  down  the  ihoYel  and  de  hoe, 
Hang  up  de  fiddle  and  de  bow/' 

and  rest  from  her  labors.  Her  work  is  the 
utterance  of  the  conunon  mlnd^  and  is  therefore 
significant 

The  Lamp-Lighter  promised  much  in  tiie  first 
hundred  pages,  but  the  interest  died  with  the  old 
Lamp-Lighter.  The  book  was  finished  in  fact 
at  that  period  of  the  story,  for  Gerty,  who  Is  so 
human  in  the  early  part  of  her  career,  is  only 
conventional  as  the  story  advances.  This  novel 
owes  its  celebrity,  not  from  any  great  idea,  or 
genius  exhibited  In  the  work,  but  to  the  prestige 
of  its  orthodoxy. 

It  would  seem  invidious  for  us  to  name  many 
novels  from  the  pen  of  men  and  women  of  much 
merit,  and  our  object  is  not  to  show  the  literature 
of  the  higher  order  in  this  field  of  novel  writing, 
but  to  speak  of  the  more  popular.  We  might  name 
several  productions  fh>m  gifted  men  and  women 
destined  to  live  in  the  libraries  of  thinkers, 
whidi  are  comparatively  overlooked  in  our  day. 


'  This  lull  in  the  book  trade  we  look  upon  as 
healthy  and  promii^ng,  and  as  preceding  a  higher 
order  of  literature.  The  old  system  of  puffing 
is  now  nearly  laid  aside.  It  creates  a  distrust  in 
the  public  mind.  Critics  are  growing  ashamed 
of  mere  book  notices,  made  almost  always  with 
an  utter  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  book. 
If  a  work  be  worth  the  trouble  of  announcement 
from  an  editor,  it  should  be  worth  his  reading, 
and  he  should  be  regarded  as  faithless  to  his 
trust  who  will  not  read  the  book  he  presents  to 
his  audience,  the  public.  We  admit  it  may  be 
the  worse  for  the  author,  this  very  reading,  but 
when  writers  are  held  to  their  responsibilities, 
authorship  will  be  less  IVequent  and  more  hon- 
orable. 


POWER  AND  QCNIUS. 

Gekius  is  power.  If  it  achieve  nothing  it  is 
so  much  the  less  genius.  The  man  who  perpet- 
ually sees  a  lion  in  his  path  is  a  coward.  The 
man  or  the  woman  whose  excessive  caution 
holdia  them  back  from  vigorous  endeavor  or 
earnest  achievement  is  poor  of  purpose  and 
slow  of  action.  The  required  step  must  be 
taken,  although  a  precipice  be  the  penalty. 
Work  is  to  be  done,  and  the  result  left  to  Grod. 
If  we  are  in  earnest  we  shall  not  stop  to  count 
the  cost  This  very  audacity  is  divine.  Jesus 
did  not  ask  the  consent  of  the  Priests  of  the 
Temple  when  he  drove  out  the  **  money  change 
ers,"  but  impelled  by  a  holy  insiNration  he  knot- 
ted the  cords  and  drove  them  thence. 

Power  will  find  room  for  itself  or  it  is  none. 
Men  and  women  do  theu:  utmost  If  they  do 
little,  it  is  because  they  have  no  capacity  to  do 
more.  We  tell  about  ut^ortunaie  genius— teU  of 
poets  who  "never  penned  their  insphration  ;"  of— 

•      "  Gromwellg  guflUesB  of  their  eountiy't  blood  ;" 

of  unappreciated  talents  and  "malignant 
stars."  It  is  all  nonsense.  Where  power 
exists  it  cannot  be  suppressed  any  more  than  tiie 
earthquake  can  be  smothered.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  unfortunate  genius.  If  a  man  is  fit  for 
a  work,  God  appoints  the  field.  He  does  more 
than  this— he  points  to  the  earth  with  her 
mountains  and  cateracts,  and  says  to  the  com- 
monest man,  be  great.  He  points  to  the  eternal 
dome  of  the  heavens,  and  says,  round  out. thy 
life  with  beauty — He  points  to  the  myriads  of 
down-trodden,  suffering  men,  and  says,  work 
with  me  for  the  redemption  of  these.  He  lures, 
and  incites,  and  thrusts  ffreatneu  upon  us,  and  we 
will  not  take  the  gift  Genius,  on  the  contrary, 
loves  toll  and  impediment — poverty  is  an  acci- 
dent to  it — neglect  is  the  fiat  of  immortality. 
To  hepqpular  is  to  be  tnedioere;  it  is  to  be  mC 
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doraed  m  the  preseut  and  for^oOai  in  the  future. 
It  is  the  90^  at  the  feast  \  the  mess  of  pottage 
that  fJlMBMiM  the  birthright  Genios  that  sue- 
caste  to  misfortunes  is  so  much  the  lees  genius. 
The  weak  man  or  woman  who  whines  over  neg- 
lect or  poverty  gives  the  sign  of  his  own  little- 
ness. What  would  he  have?  Olympus  does  not 
hold  a  snob.  If  he  bo  a  god,  the  gods  will 
know  him  through  all  disguises ;  if  not,  he  may 
steal  his  thunder,  bat  it  will  be  known— he  may 
put  on  the  Uon's  hide  but  his  hm^  will  betray 

him. 

•-►*#^-« 

THE   THUQS.  ALIAS  QARROTERS. 

OoB  city  has  been  for  some  time  past  thrown 
Into  a  state  of  excitement,  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  a  new  mode  of  murderous  attack,  which 
our  cotemporaries  have  denominated  garroting, 
and  the  perpetrators  garroters.  Cruel  and 
shameful  as  is  the  atrocity,  the  Spaniard  is  not 
the  father  of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  the  crime  may 
be  traced  back  at  once  to  India,  where  it  is 
practiced  as  a  regular  art,  and  its  perpetrators 
form  a  professional  class  of  murderers  denomin- 
ated Thugs. 

These  wretches  are  trained  to  their  diabolic 
practices  from  childhood,  and  go  through  a  long 
and  severe  indoctrination  before  they  are  for- 
mally admitted  into  the  profession ;  they  are 
allowed  to  mingle  freely  with  the  gang  in  the 
meanwhile,  to  decoy  unsuFpicious  persons  into 
their  tolls  by  such  accompIiBhrnents  aud  stratar 
gefias  as  they  possess;  they  are  taught  some 
trade  or  business  by  which  they  ostensibly  live, 
so  that  only  the  initiated  know  the  members  of 
the  gang,  and  the  unsuspicious  may  be  often  in 
near  relation  with  one  of  these  professed  mur- 
derers 

At  twenty  the  young  hierophant  of  Satan  is 
formally  invested  with  the  handkerchief,  or 
ttrangler  which  is  the  symbol  of  fraternity.  This 
is  done  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  tribe,  with 
oaths  and  ceremonies  appropriate,  and  hence- 
forth he  is  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  advance 
the  wealth  and  add  potency  to  these  terrible 
contemners  of  all  human  and  divine  laws. 

The  youthful  adept  at  first  strangles  the  young 
and  timid ;  divesting  them  of  their  rich  robes 
and  jewels,  the  body  is  left,  or,  if  possible,  so 
secretly  buried  that  the  fate  of  the  victim  is 
unknown.  As  his  strength  and  courage  in- 
crease he  asBomes  a  more  desperate  career,  and 
when  two  or  three  combine  in  this  way,  the 
most  atrocious  crimes  are  committed  with  such 
Beoresy  and  adroitness  that  detection  rarely 
takes  place,  for  wherever  the  Thugs  exist  such 
is  the  dread  inspired  by  them,  that  people  fear 


to  dl^lose  their  outrages  lest  they  in  turn  fall 
under  their  vengeance. 

The  Thugs  were  reprod^ed  in  England  some 
years  ago,  but  the  energetic  measures  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  severity  of  punishment  was 
such  that  they  were  soon  suppressed.  At  this 
time  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  same  audacious 
and  cruel  system ;  how  long  it  has  existed 
among  us  it  Is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  fre- 
quent and  mysterious  disappeamce  of  so  many 
persons  for  the  last  two  years,  the  occurrence  of 
murders  never  overtaken  by  justice,  affords 
ground  for  terrible  surmise.  Nothing  but  an 
efficient  and  reliable  police,  held  to  their  duty 
by  an  outraged  community,  can  give  us  security 
of  either  life  or  property.  Let  us  have  our 
police  doubled  if  need  be,  and  let  our  peopU 
guard  themselves  fh>m  these  foul,  modern  Thugs, 
by  being  on  the  alert  to  watch  and  expose  their 
indications. 


MORMONISM. 

Recent  disclosures  indicate  a  growing  revolt 
among  these  people  against  the  corrupt  and 
attrocious  aystem  of  polygamy.  It  is  evident 
the  women  are  greatly  disafEteted ;  but  the  dis- 
content and  even  revolt  oi  a  handful  of  women, 
without  money  and  without  power,  will  not 
greatly  affect  public  opinion,  unless  they  are 
able  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  other  sex, 
who  make  the  laws,  and  hold  the  purse  and 
power.  These  women,  so  degraded,  so  last  to 
all  the  harmonies  of  womanhood  may,  however, 
become  aroused  to  an  Amazonian  point  of  resist- 
ance, and  surely  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
die  in  the  hope  of  freedom,  than  to  live  in  their 
present  debasement. 

One  of  their  leading  elders  has  recently  se- 
cocded,  and  publishes  in  the  San  Francisco  Pa- 
cific a  long  letter  of  abhorrent  protest  We  arc 
glad  the  worthy  elder  has  so  much  manhood 
lefL  His  language  is  very  strong,  and  reso- 
nant, like  that  of  a  man  ready  to  explode  for 
lack  of  utterance.  After  defining  his  position 
as  that  of  one  conscious  of  error,  not  willful 
error,  but  as  having  been  misled  in  his  search 
after  truth,  he  says : 

"  Maxiy  very  important  facts  in  Mormonism  are  not  told 
— many  doctrines  strennouslj  advocated  at  Salt  Lake, 
abroad  are  either  ignored,  extravagantly  misrepreaented 
or  totally  denied.  Onaaeqaently  Mormonism  as  it  is,  and 
Monnonltm  as  it  is  ropraseated,  are  very  frequent^  ex* 
ceedtngly  dissimilar  This,  the  experience  of  every  Mor- 
mon who  has  visited  Utah  mast  confirm  ;  and  this  every 
such  one,  if  honest,  moat  acknowledge.  The  ears  of  every 
oongregation  whom  th«  ^Etders'  addreas,  are  fkmiliar 
with  the  ezpreaslooa,  '  |fysterlea  of  the  Kingdom  '  •  Milk 
for  babes  ■strong  meat  for  man/  or  in  other  and  plain 
terms,  Mormonism  dilated  with  Christianity,  softened 
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and  tempered  to  the  prejudieea  and  opinioiu  of  the  hear- 
era  of  the  *  Gentiles,'  bat  Mormonism  in  its  brascn  brow, 
its  naked  defonnity,  its  unblushing  shame  and  unvailed 
deprarity  for  those  whose  consciences  have  become  Mor- 
mon-hardened—whose  minds  have  become  Mormon-toned 
—and  whose  Hearts  have  become  Moimon-prepared  for 
the  full  fruition  of  the  Mohammedanism  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

<  They  shall  have  mysteries,  aye  precious  stnCr, 
For  knaves  to  thrive  by— mysteries  enough, 
Dark  tangled  doctrines— dark  as  fraud  can  weave — 
Which  simple  vot'rics  sliall  oa  trust  receive, 
\  While  craftier  feign  belief  till  they  believe. 
That  prophet  ill  sustains  his  holy  call 
Who  finds  not  heavens  to  suit  the  tastes  of  all.' 
"  Had  Moore  lived  to-day,  he  could  not  have  more 
forcibly  delineated  Mormonism  than  in  the  above  passage. 
"That  the  vast  msjority  of  Mormons  are  honest  but 
deceived,  is  certain.    The  imposture  lies  within  a  small 
circle.    It  is  quite  consonant  with  human  nature  for  men 
to  become  so  infatuated  with  error  as  to  help  to  deceive 
themselves ;  men  often  fancy  they  find  vigor  in  really 
weak  arguments,  if  in  fiivor  of  what  they  wish  true 
Really  powerful  arguments  are  often  carelessly  regarded, 
and  sneeringly  spoken  of  when  they  wound  our  vanity, 
or  attack  our  prejudices.    While  the  honest  man  cordially 
hears,  and  carefully  weighs  evidence,  the  ignorant  and 
he  bigoted,  will,  like  Banyan's  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Destruction,  stop  their  ears  and  cry  peace  ;  or  '  We  know 
Mormonism  is  true,  and  toe  know  we  know  it  " 

This  elder,  John  Hyde,  speaks  well,  and  to 
the  purpose.  He  is  too  much  of  a  man,  it  would 
seem,  to  lend  himself  to  such  a  system  of  enor- 
mity. 


ASYLUM    FOR    INEBRIATES. 

A  PLAN  is  in  progress  among  a  few  energetic 
persons,  headed  by  Dr.  Turner,  of  this  city,  to 
establish  an  asylum  for  thiff  most  miserable  and 
neglected  class  of  evil-doers  and  consequent 
8uflR9rcr8L  We  have  long  been  of  opinion  that 
the  passion  for  strong  drinks  is  a  disease,  which 
should  be  met,  not  only  with  "  moral  suasion.'' 
but  most  especially  with  medical  treatment. 

Dr.  Turner,  after  long  experience  and  ob.<4ervi\- 
tion,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  has  come 
to  the  same  conclusion,  and  like  a  humane  and 
energetic  man,  he  has  gone  to  work  resolntely 
to  apply  a  remedy.  He  proposes  to  establish 
suitable  bnildings  and  work-shops  in  the  midst 
of  attractive  grounds,  where  the  anfortnnate  in- 
mates may  have  the  privilege  of  work,  recrear 
tion  and  improvement,  morally,  mentally,  and 
physically.  Dr.  Turner  has  petitioned  tho  Le- 
gislature for  a  grant  of  a  hundred  thouamd 
dollars,  and  in  the  meanwhile  has  raised,  we 
believe,  fifty  thoasand  by  private  sul^scription. 
More  than  two  hundred  clcrgymon,  three 
hundred  physicians,  and  eighty  judges  in  New 
Tork,  Brooklyn,  and  other  parts  of  the  State, 
have  enlisted  in  this  truly  hnmane  enterprise. 
We  wish  it  success. 


ART,  SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 
Wkavzkq  by  EuDcmaTT.— It  has  lor  some  time  been 
proposed  to  utilize  the  electric  current  in  the  prooees  of 
weaving,  and  great  hope  is  entertained  of  its  ancceasful 
application — the  action  of  electricity  being  powerful, 
easily  directed  and  prompt  in  its  various  operations.  The 
treadle  of  the  weaver  lifts  the  threads  and  connects  the 
extremity  of  each  by  means  of  copper  wire,  with  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity,  either  positive  or  negative  at  will,  the 
result  being  that,  without  any  noise,  some  of  the  thread* 
remahi  suspended,  and  others  descend,  aeeoordiag  as  tke 
current  is  directed.  By  this  means  as  great  a  simplicity 
is  effected  in  the  weaving  of  fkbrica  of  the  most  compli- 
cated nature  as  in  that  of  common  cloth  To  direct 
the  electricity  a  series  of  points  are  arranged  in  a  line  like 
the  teeth  of  a  comb,  each  point  communicating  with  an 
electro-magnet.  Tlie  weaver  has  only  to  pass  underneath 
these  points  the  design,  traced  in  varnish  on  a  cylinder  or 
on  a  metallic  leaf,  in  communication  with  the  battery  ; 
the  current  will  pass  only  where  the  vsmish  is  wanting, 
and  It  will  be  the  corresponding  threads  only  that  will  re 
main  suspended,'  and  which,  by  that  means,  will  repro- 
duce the  design  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  artist, 
with  a  surprising  exactitude. 


FAcrrs  CoitaaiKtso  Stkel.— A  Prussian  artisan  has  pro- 
posed to  regenerate  burnt  steel  by  heating  it  to  red  beat, 
and  putting  it,  when  in  that  state,  into  boiling  water. 
Repeated  experiments  at  the  Royal  mint,  at  Berlin,  are 
said  to  have  proved  perfectly  successful  It  has  also  been 
found  that  when  iron  is  mingled  with  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  manganese,  a  brittle  compound  results  ;  but 
when  combined  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  manga- 
nese a  steel  of  very  fine  quality  is  obtained,  which  has 
this  advantage  over  carbon  steel,  vis. :  carbon  steel  be- 
comes coachO  when  tempered  in  thick  mas.«es,  from  segre-  ■ 
gation  of  the  particles  of  carbon,  but  no  such  trouble 
arises  with  manganesian  steel.  Parties  in  England  have 
manufactured  excellent  wire  for  piano-forte  strings  of  this 
kind  of  steel ;  aLw  cutting  and  other  instruments 


GiTTTA-PKRCHA  FiRB  PLUGS. — A  uow  kiudof  fire  plug  has 
been  introduced  in  England,  in  connection  with  the  pub- 
lic water  works  It  consists  of  a  gutta-percha  spherical 
valve,  which  closes  the  apertures,  and  when  the  water  is 
required  to  escape,  an  instrument  is  introduced  which 
forces  down  the  valve  The  great  water-pressure  in  the 
pipes  forces  it  so  high  that  there  is  no  necesMity  for  fire- 
engines  ;  and  tlie  effectual  manner  in  which  fires  are  ex- 
tinguished by  the  torrent  of  water  that  can  be  thus  ap- 
plied han  greatly  diminished  the  cost  of  insurance  in  Han- 
chester  and  other  cities  where  the  instrument  has  been 
introduced  and  adopted. 


Nsw  Kind  of  ExAirBL.--A  vitreous  enamel  has  been 
«liscovered  which  is  described  as  capable  of  standing  the 
test  of  any  chemical  or  physical  action  to  which  it  may 
be  su'bjected.  Some  experiments  which  have  been  made 
with  it  are  said  to  fully  prove  that  the  adherence  Ia  per- 
fect, and  that  the  enamel  resists  the  most  violent  shocks 
without  cracking,  although  the  iron  it  covers  may  be 
completely  bent.  It  does  not  peel  off  nor  take  fire  by  the 
action  of  heat,  and  concentrated  acids  can  be  kept  at  tiie 
boiling  point  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  vess«b« 
protected  by  it.  These  qualities  will  rentier  the  use  nf 
iron  practicable,  where  glass,  silver,  gold,  and  platina, 
have  only  heretofore  been  employed.  It  la  also  proposed 
to  apply  the  invention  to  the  lining  of  watw  and  ga* 
pipes,  covering  roofs,  sheathing  ships,  4c     ^j  O  O  V?  IC 
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EucrjuoiY  ASD  Monvtt  Power. — So  fjiraa  the  prob- 
able tubstitutioa  of  electricity  m  a  moving  power  inatead 
or  steam  is  now  concerned,  it  Is  shown  that  the  only 
obstacle  is  the  cost  of  the  means  yet  known  of  exciting 
the  electric  force,  and  when  it  U  considered  that  the 
chemical  actions  during  the  combustion  of  a  candle  are 
ntflicient  to  gmierate  more  of  this  force  than  the  most 
powerful  Toltaie  batteries,  if  thORO  actions  could  only  be 
developed  in  the  form  of  a  voltaic  current,  there  seems 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  means  of  thus  generating 
etoctrieity  wiB  ere  long  be  discovered,  and  there  will 
then  be  supplied  an  almost  illimitable  source  of  power 
applicable  in  nnmerous  other  ways  than  In  mechanical 
aetioD.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  direction  that  we  must  look 
for  marrcls  during  the  remainder  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tary,  faUy  equal  to  any  since  its  commencement. 


Hkat  WrrnoiT  Fukl.— The  problem  of  acquiring  heat 
without  fuel  would  appear  to  Uave  been  solved  by  the  Inven- 
tion of  the  machine  of  U  M  Beaumont  and  Mayer,  with 
which,  by  friction  alone,  water  may  be  made  to  boil.  The 
machine  contains  four  hundred  litres  of  water,  which  is 
made  to  boil  in  two  hours.  A  cono  of  wood,  which  turns 
in  a  cylinder  so  as  to  produce  the  necessary  friction,  is 
covered  with  tow,  and  this  tow,  in  order  that  it  may  not 
catch  fire,  is  ke|^  constantly  moistened  by  a  stream  of 
oil  which  mna  on  ft.  The  heat  gradually  increases, 
until  at  last  steam  is  generated. 


Nature  Pajxtixo  —The  principle  of  this  art  was  known 
as  far  back  as  250  yean  ago,  having  been  applied  at  first 
to  the  taking  of  impressions  of  phints  for  botanical  pur- 
poses. A  leaf,  being  placed  over  air  oil  lamps,  was,  when 
blackened  and  mollified  by  beat^  placed  between  two 
sheets  of  paper,  and  a  violent  pressure  being  applied  to  it, 
an  accurate  copy  was  obtained  ;  the  next  step  was  the 
taking  impressions  by  steel  rollers,  the  plant  to  be  per- 
fectly dry  In  1852  a  new  method  was  discovered  of 
printing  from  gutta-percha,  by  which  the  object  remained 
uninjured  after  g^reat  pressure.  The  process  now  adopted 
is  to  press  the  object  into  a  leaden-plate — the  secon^  im- 
portant element  in  the  printing  being  elcctrotyping. 


Origixal  CoxpOCTnox  of  TiiE  fk)LAR  BODIES.— It  was 
the  opinion  of  Laplace  th.it  the  matter  composing  tlie 
bndle«)  of  our  solar  system  originally  existed  in  the  con- 
dition of  an  immense  nebula,  extending  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  most  dt.ttant  planet— that  this  nebulous  mass  had 
tn  exceedingly  elevated  temperature,  and  a  nlow  rotation 
on  its  axis  ;  that  the  nebula  gradually  cooled  ;  and  as  it 
contracted  in  dimensions,  its  velocity  of  rotation,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  mechanics,  increased,  until  the 
centrifugal  force  aridng  from  the  rotation  became  equal 
to  the  attraction  uf  the  central  mass  for  the  exterior  zone, 
when  this  cone  necessarily  became  detached  from  the 
central  mass  ;  and  In  like  manner  a  succession  of  sones 
were  detached,  and  the  central  mass  became  of  compara- 
tive^ small  dimensions,  and  of  great  deaafty. 


Imprdvkd  RcnimTRiNG  Log. — An  improved  registering 
log  and  de<»p-sea  lead  in  thus  noticed  in  the  London  Jour- 
nal :  ''  The  invention  consists  of  an  apparatus  for  register- 
ing the  speed  or  duttanco  run  by  a  ship.  The  inventor 
causes  an  instrument  to  be  conxtracted  with  metallic 
win^s  presented  obliquely  to  the  water,  so  that  thoy  may 
press  the  case  or  instrument  constantly  downward  in  the 
water,  and  keep  it  submerged.  A  small  float  or  paddle- 
wheeK  connected  through  the  Intervention  of  wheels  to 
graduated  wheel  plates  and  dials,  Is  caused  to  revolve 
tlirough  the  xcsistanoc  of  the  water  trarcling  through 


it,  each  revolving  wheel  plate  or  dial  presenting  the  grad- 
uated scale  or  numeral  corresponding  to  the  distance  run. 
There  is  also  connected  with  this,  a  deep-sea  lead,  con- 
sisting of  modifications  of  the  self-registering  apparatus, 
employed  for  a.scertaining  the  depth  or  number  of  fath- 
oms in  which  the  ship  or  vessel  may  bo  sailing 


Curious  pRODUCnox  of  Gold. — A  gentleman  recently 
exhibited  to  the  English  Geological  Society,  a  specimen  of 
gold  in  the  vein,  formed  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  showing  the  possible  origm  of  veins  of  gold  in  quarts 
and  other  rocks.  The  exhibitor  stated,  that  having  mixed 
a  solution  of  gold  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  witli  five  times  ita 
weight  of  water,  and  placed  it  in  a  Berlin  evaporating 
dish  on  a  thick  sheet  of  copper  over  a  gas  lamp,  he  ob- 
served a  crack  in  the  basin,  which  wiis  increa!<ing.  On 
transferring  the  solution  to  another  basin,  he  foimd  tlial 
the  crack  presented  a  rein  of  gold — the  pure  goM  forming 
small  nodular  masses  along  the  fissure,  both  inside  and 
out,  and  resembling  veins  of  gold  in  auriferous  qu«ru 
rocks.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  low  temperature 
at  which  the  solution  was  being  evaporated,  the  diluted 
state  of  the  solution  stiU  left  unevaporated,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  the  appearance  of  the  nodular  form  of  the  gold 
vein  from  the  usual  appearance  of  the  metallic  gold  ob- 
tabled  by  evaporation  from  such  a  solution,  the  specimen 
attracted  much  attention. 


IMPRO^HD  EQrATOfRiAL  —Mr  Bond,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, has  made  an  important  improvement  in  the  large 
equatorial  used  at  the  Ob8ervator>  connected  with  that 
institution,  by  adapting  it  to  the  {.uvpose  of  diflfercntial 
observations  of  the  smaller  stars  in  aones — iind  this  witli 
a  degree  of  accuracy  said  to  be  unsurjjassed  by  meridian 
instruments.  The  improvement  consiHts  in  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  scale,  graduated  on  a  thin  plate  of  mica,  into 
the  micrometer  of  the  telescope,  at  the  cvumon  focus  of 
the  object  glass  and  eye-lens  ;  the  scale  being  divided  by 
and  having  all  tlie  accuracy  of  the  micrometer  screw.  The 
time-record  is  made  by  means  of  the  electric  process,  thus 
giving  positions  of  stars  both  in  right  ascension  and  de- 
cUnation.  It  has  been  found  that  an  arc  of  a  single 
second  of  space  is  confidently  ascertained  In  the  declina- 
tion of  a  star  at  a  single  passage  ;  and  ibe  record  of  right 
asoens\pn,  being  mado  by  means  of  the  galvanic  cireuit 
on  the  cylinder  of  the  spring-governor,  has  nil  the  accu- 
racy of  a  meridian-transit  observation,  so  far  as  the  stan- 
dard stua  of  tb«  sonem&y  be  depended  upon. 


Z05R8  OF  WlXD  Ef    THH    N0RniSR5    HrMISFHXRK ^Pto 

feasor  Coffin,  of  Pennsylvania,  In  a  paper  commnnieate4 
by  him  to  the  Smlthaonian  Institution,  on  the  Winds  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  asserts  that  there  exist  in  said 
hemisphere  three  great  zones  of  wind,  extending  entirely 
around  the  earth,  modified,  and,  in  some  ca^es,  partially 
intermpted  by  the  configuration  and  character  of  the 
snr&ce.  TUe  flnit  of  these  is  the  trade  wind,  near  the 
equator,  blowing,  when  anintermpted,  fh>m  northeaat  to 
southwest ;  this  belt  is  Interrupted,  however.  In  the  At- 
lantic  Ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  upon  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  al^o  in  Barbary,  by  the  action  of  tho 
Great  Desert  The  second  is  a  belt  of  wcsteriy  wind, 
nearly  two  thonsand  miles  In  breadth,  between  latitude 
35  and  60  degrees  north,  and  encircling  the  earth,  the 
westerly  direction  being  clearly  defined  in  the  middle  of 
the  belt,  but  gradually  disappearing  as  we  approach  the 
limits  on  either  side  North  of  IHh  there  Is  another  sys- 
tem of  wtnds  flowing  sonfhwanlly  fW>m  high  northprn 
latitudes,  and  gradually  inclining  toward  the  westjaH  it 
moves  into  a  latitude  of  greater  easterly  velocity,    j^ 
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PROGRESS: 
A  YIHION  OF   1957,  OB  ▲  CBNTUKY  HENCE. 

BT  A  STROKG-MIXDED  WOMAN 

I  slept  last  night,  but  mjr  spirit  awoke, 

For  the  f\itore  came  to  my  eye ; 
It  came  like  the  past  to  the  present  revealed, 
As  Its  vision  floated  by. 
*  The  world  has  advanced;'  I  inwardly  said, 
As  the  lapse  of  a  centary  over  me  fled. 

Then  I  saw  a  thin,  cold-blooded  iaoe-« 

They  were  Grahamites  every  one  ; 
For  the  bovine  tribe  I  found  was  extinct, 
And  the  trade  of  the  batcher  done 
like  Nebttchadneisar,  on  grass  they  fed, 
And  the  pasdons  all  with  the  roast  beef  fled. 

A  little  child,  who  had  eaten  raw  com 

Till  it  swelled  up  in  its  throat, 
Gave  a  cry  of  distress,  that  irom  every  side 
A  host  of  physicians  brought. 
An  inflniteslmal,  medical  drop, 
At  once  to  its  screams  and  pains  put  a  stop. 

Then  they  ponred  magnetic  water  o'er 

The  limbs  of  the  snfllning  child, 
And  worked  so  hard  with  their  uncouth  signs, 
That  I  could  not  but  have  smilM— 
The  Homeopathics  had  carried  the  day. 
And  animal  Magnetism  had  f^ll  sway 

The  children  I  found  were  turned  abroad, 

To  play  on  the  verdant  earth. 
And  their  peasant  shouts  were  ringing  up 
In  their  joyonsness  and  mirth. 
They  dwelt  in  common,  and  found  a  home 
In  every  house  where  they  might  roam. 

For  men  were  phOosopheni,  every  one, 
And  selfishness  ceased  to  be  known  ; 
They  counted  the  children  np  at  night. 
Nor  ask'd  if  they  took  their  own— 
And,  tearless,  they  laid  the  dead  away, 
With  the  springtime  flower  and  leaf  to  decay. 

Every  brook,  every  well  was  magnetized, 

So  that  health  must  needs  be  there  ; 
For  they  kept  a  troop  to  stand  all  day 
Where  the  gushing  waters  wei«, 
And  they  stood  with  their  fingers  pointed  o'er 
Where  the  fountain  leapt  from,  its  rocky  fioor. 

■Hiey  talked  of  things  that  were  somewhat  strange. 

And  marvels  had  ceased  to  be  rare  ; 
Of  the  going  out  of  the  secret  thought, 
Its  sister  to  find  In  the  ali^- 
Of  their  blending  in  sweet  communion,  too, 
And  their  owners  the  process  and  meeting  knew. 
I  saw  through  the  bars  of  a  fefty  dome 

Some  strange  beads  peeping  out— 
And  I  wondered  who  and  what  they  were, 
And  what  they  could  be  aboat ; 
And  why  they  were  shut  from  the  Cue  of  men, 
And  kept  confined  in  that  airy  den. 

I  found  they  were  heads  of  the  *'  lowest  cLms," 

Where  the  pasidons  had  fiill  sway— 
And  they  were  kept  for  the  good  of  the  state, 


Shut  up  like  boys  at  play — 
They  waited  not  for  the  blood  of  the  slain, 
For  they  saw  on  their  heads  themaikof  Ckin. 

I  look'd  around— not  a  gallows  tree 

In  aU  the  land  Hound — 
For  the  bk>od  of  the  slain  was  heard  no  more 
To  ery  from  the  reeking  ground  ; 
And  no  man  thought  of  a  lock  or  a  key, 
For  the  trade  of  a  thief  had  ceased  to  be 

And  a  stillness,  calm  and  deep,  methonght, 

Did  seem  on  the  earth  to  rest, 
For  the  green  f  lobe  Uy  in  its  quietness, 
like  the  hush  of  an  in&nt's  breast— 
And  a  gush  of  music  was  every  where  heard 
From  the  inseot  tnunp  and  the  singing  bird. 

I  saw  not  a  raU  road  car  on  the  track, 

Not  a  steamer  was  whizzing  by, 
Not  a  meager  horse  with  his  lumbering  train, 
Not  an  ox  with  his  Urge  straitaed  eye— 
The  sound  of  the  whip  was  hush'd  in  the  street, 
And  the  grass  was  springing  beneath  my  feet. 

Then  I  look'd  aloft  and  saw,  with  awe, 

A  fleet  of  balloons  in  the  sky  ; 
And  they  were  sailing  with  wondrous  #eed, 
Or  moor'd  In  the  clouds  on  high — 
For  they  had  learned  the  air  to  control, 
And  could  hitch  their  barks  upon  either  pole 

Our  ladies  were  making  calls,  I  found, 
On  the  damea  of  the  Russian  C^r ; 
And  their  goasamer  flags  were  gaily  waved 
As  they  past  each  other's  ear- 
Balloons  on  the  Chinese  wall  were  staid, 
And  some  on  the  tops  of  the  Pyramids  play'd 

They  gave  out  cards  for  a  grand  soiree  ; 

And  I  never  saw  such  a  rout — 
For  the  sky  was  fill'd  with  streamers  of  gold, 
And  gay  barks  sailing  about. 
And  every  tribe  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
Was  mingled  there  in  freedom  and  mirth. 

The  eastern  maid  with  her  drooping  lid 

And  soft  voluptuous  air, 
The  northern  l>elle  with  eyes  of  blue. 
And  brow  so  wondrous  fair — 
The  dark  Italian's  changing  cheek, 
Where  passion  plays  at  hide  and  seek. 

AU,  all  were  there— for  spaee  no  more 

An  impediment  made  on  earth. 
And  no  one  thought  of  rememberiiigfhea 
The  spot  that  had  given  him  oirth. 
They  call'd  at  the  moon,  and  they  hung  their  can 
On  the  slender  beams  of  the  flxed  stars. 

I  mounted  a  car— for  IM  like,  methought, 

A  sail  through  the  azure  plain  ; 
But  I  downward  fdl  with  a  rushing  sonad. 
As  if  chaos  had  oom^  again— 
To  the  moon  I  dung  to  stay  my  &U— 
But  I  shank  therefrom— 'twas  an  icj  balL 

I  grappled  the  beard  of  a  comet  then, 

But  it  staid  not  in  my  gnsp— 
Then  I  caught  by  a  meteor  sailing  down, 
With  a  wild  and  frended  clasp— 
My  iniknt  awoke  with  a  kick  and  a  scream, 
I  wag  choking  the  child  in  my  desperate  dream^QTp 
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ILUOB  KOAH  AXD  MB.  DuvxuTO.-^See  Letter  XXl.  j 
MY  THIRTY  YEARS  OUT  OF  THE  SENATE  ; 


battle  to  get  them  both  in.  But  both 
parties  say  thcyVe  got  the  constitu- 
tion on  their  side,  so  I  think  likely 
they'll  both  beat 

They've  been  piling  up  a  inon- 
Ftrous  heap  of  ammunition  this  Win- 
ter— enough  to  keep  'em  firing  all 
Summer:  and  I  guess  it  won't  be 
long  before  you'll  see  the  smoke 
rising  all  over  the  State,  wherever 
there's  a  newspaper.  I  think  these 
newppapera  are  dreadful  smoky 
things;  tney  are  enough  to  blind 
anybody's  eyes  any  time.  I  mean  all 
except  the  Daily  Courier,  that  I  send 
my  letters  in ;  I  never  see  much  Fmoke 
in  that  But  take  the  rest  of  the 
papers,  that  talk  about  politics,  and 
patriotism,  and  Republicanism  and 
FcderaliFm,  and  Jacksonism,  and 
Hartford  Conventionism,  and  let  any- 
body read  in  one  of  'em  half  an  hour, 
and  his  eyes  will  be  so  fhll  of  smoke 
he  can't  see  better  than  an  owl  in  the 
sunshine ;  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  tell 
the  dificrence  between  a  corn-stalk 
and  the  biggest  oak  tree  in  our  pas- 
ture. 

Your  neflu, 

JACK  DOWNING. 


ORt    A   HI<m)RT   OP   THE   WORKDtOS   OF  AMERICA.\' 
POUTIOIANS  FOR  THTRTT  TEARS,  AC* 

LETTER  Xn. 

HfL  DOWSVm  TBUJi  WIUT  IT  UKAS9  TO  SST  UP  A  CAXDIDATK 

POROFTICX. 

PORTLAVD,  Tuesday,  March  1(J,  1830. 
7b  CncU  Jothua  Downing^  up  in  DowningnOe : 

Dear  XJnclb  Joshua — There's  a  hot  time 
ahead.  I  lUmoet  dread  to  think  of  it  I'm  afraid 
there  is  going  to  be  a  worse  scrabble  next  Sum- 
mer to  see  who  shall  go  to  the  State  husking 
than  there  was  last.  The  Huntonites  and  Smith- 
Ites  are  determined  to  have  each  of  'em  a  Gov- 
ernor agin  next  year.  They  Vc  sot  up  their  can- 
didates on  both  sides ;  and  who  in  all  the  world 
should  you  guess  they  are?  The  Huntonites 
have  SQt  up  Mr.  Hunton,  and  the  Smith! tes  have 
sot  up  Mr.  Smith.  Tou  understand  what  it 
means,  I  s'poee,  to  set  up  a  candidate.  It  means 
the  same  as  it  does  at  a  shooting  match  to  sot  up 
a  goose  or  a  turkey  to  be  fired  at  The  rule  of 
the  game  is,  that  the  SmitUtcs  are  to  fire  at  Mr. 
Hunton,  and  the  Huntonites  are  to  fire  at  Mr. 
Smith.   -They  think  It  will  take  a  pretty  hard 

*n)tered  aeoording  to  Act  of  Conffresa  in  the  Cterk'n 
Office  of  the  District  Oonrt  for  the  Soathem  Diatrict  of 
Stw  York. 

Vol.  rv— 21. 


letter  xin. 

SIR.  nOWmSQ  mis  bow  THS  IKGISLATrRK  CUURXO  OUT,  AVD 
DOW  BLDBR  HALL  WK.NT  HOSCK. 

POBTLAXD,  Monday,  March  22, 1880. 
lb  Coutin  Ephraim  Dounmg^  up  in  Downiitgtiae : 

Cousin  Ephraim — I  kind  of  want  to  say  a  few 
more  words  to  you  about  the  Legislatcrs.  Yon 
know  they  came  together  here  in  the  firet  of  the 
Winter  in  t  kind  of  a  stew,  and  they  had  fitorms 
and  tempests  among  'em  all  the  time  they  staid 
here,  and  finally  they  went  off  Friday  in  a  sort 
of  whirlwind  or  hurricane,  I  don't  know  which. 
They  were  dreadful  kind  of  snappii-h  the  last 
day  they  were  here ;  they  couldn't  hardly  touch 
a  single  thing  without  quarreling  about  it 
They  quarreled  about  payinijf  some  of  the  folks 
they  hired  to  work  for  'em ;  and  they  quarreled 
ever  so  long  about  paying  them  are  four  Sinne- 
ters  that  were  chose  in  the  convention  ;  and  at 
last  they  got  to  quarreling  like  cats  and  dogs  to 
see  if  they  should  thank  the  Presfdcnt  and 
Speaker  for  all  the  work  they've  done  this  Win- 
ter. But  thoy  had  to  thank  'em  at  last  And 
then  Mr.  Grooduow,  the  Speaker  in  that  Legisla- 
ter  they  call  the  Houro,  got  up  and  talked  to 
'em  so  pleasant,  and  kind,  and  scriptnre-like,  it 
made  'em  feel  a  little  bad  ;  some  of  'em  couldn't 
hardly  help  shedding  tears.    I  tho't  them  are» 
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that  had  been  quarreling  so,  must  feel  a  little 
sheepish. 

That  are  Elder  Hall,  that  was  President  of  the 
Sinnet,  seemed  to  be  the  most  poplar  man  in  the 
whole  bnnch  of  both  Legislaters.  There  wasn't 
one  of  the  rest  of  'em  that  could  work  it  so  as  to 
make  both  parties  like  'em.  But  some  how  or 
other,  he  did.  The  Nationi^  Republicans  liked 
him  so  well,  that  they  all  voted  for  him  for 
President ;  and  the  Democratic  Republicans  liked 
him  so  well  that  they  all  voted  to  thank  him  when 
they  went  away.  And  I  don't  so  much  wonder  at 
it,  for  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  the  cleverest, 
good-natured  old  gentleman  that  ever  I  see. 

It's  true  the  old  gentleman  had  rather  hard 
work  to  keep  the  wheels  of  Government  going  in 
the  Sinnet  this  Winter  ;  and  they  would  get  trig'd 
every  little  while  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do.  I 
spose  this  made  him  rather  shy  of  all  kinds  of 
wheels ;  for  he  wouldn't  go  home  in  a  stage,  nor 
a  wagon,  nor  a  shay.  These  kind  of  carts  all 
have  wheels,  and  I  spose  he  though  they  might 
get  trig'd  and  he  wouldn't  hardly  get  home  all 
'  Summer.  So  he  concluded  to  go  by  water ;  and 
he  went  aboard  a  vessel  Saturday  night,  and 
sailed  for  Down  East ;  and  as  true  as  you  are 
alive,  before  the  next  day  noon  the  wheels  of 
the  vessel  got  trig'd ;  tho'  they  said  the  vessel 
didn't  go  on  wheels,  but  some  how  or  other  it 
got  trig'd,  and  back  they  came  next  day  into 
Portland  again,  and  there  thny  had  to  stay  till 
Monday,  because  the  wind  didn't  blow  according 
to  the  constitution.  But  President  Hall,  you 
know,  isn't  the  man  to  leave  his  post  in  time  of 
difficulty;  so  he  never  adjourned,  nor  came 
ashore,  but  stuck  to  the  rack  till  Monday,  when 
a  good  constitutional  breeze  sprung  up,  and 
they  sot  sail  again.  And  I  wish  him  a  pleasant 
passage  home,  and  peace  and  happiness  after  he 
gets  there ;  for,  as  I  said  afore,  I  don't  think 
there's  a  cleverer  man  anywhere  Down  East 

From  your  cousin,  JACK  DOWNING. 


LETTER  XIV. 

XR.  OOWMXO  HITre  TO  UNCLS  JOSnCA  THAT  BB  (US  A  FROS- 

PBCr  OF  JOaSQ  KOMIXATICD  FOR  OOVBRNOR. 

PORTLAKD,  April  14,  1830. 
7b  UncU  Joshua  Downing,  vp  in  DotcningxfiOe  s 

Unci^  Joshta.— There 's  one  thing,  uncle, 
that  seems  to  wear  pretty  hard  upon  my  mind, 
and  plagues  me  a  good  deal;  I  haven't  slept 
but  little  this  tu  three  nights  about  it  I  wish 
you  would  n't  say  any  thing  about  it  np  there 
amongHt  our  folks,  for  if  it  should  all  prove  a 
fudg(\  thoy  'd  be  laughing  at  me.  But  I  tell  it 
to  you,  because  I  want  your  advice,  as  you  've 
always  read  the  papers,  and  know  considerable 
about  political  matters ;  tho'  to  be  honest  I  dont 


spose  any  one  knows  much  more  about  politics 
by  reading  the  papers,  after  all. 

But  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  is — ^now,  un- 
cle, dont  twist  your  tobacco  chaw  over  to  t'other 
corner  of  your  mouth  and  leer  over  your  spec- 
tacles, and  say  Jock 's  a  fool — what  I  was  going 
to  tell  you,  is  this :  I  see  by  a  paper  printed 
down  to  Brunswick,  that  they  talk  of  nominaiing 
me  for  Ocvemor  to  run  down  Smith  and  Hunton. 
Think  of  that,  uncle ;  your  poor  neffu  Jack, 
that  last  Summer  was  hoeing  about  among  the 
potatoes,  and  chopping  wood,  and  making  stone 
walls,  like  enough  before  another  Summer  comes 
about  will  be  Governor  of  the  State.  I  shall 
have  a  better  chance  to  flog  Bill  Johnson  then, 
than  I  should  last  Winter,  if  we  had  n't  had  no 
Grovemor  nor  no  laws ;  for  I  spose  a  Grovemor 
has  a  right  to  flog  any  body  he 's  a  mind  to. 

But  that  -6  nither  here  nor  there,  uncle ;  I 
want  your  serious  advice.  Jff  they  nominate  me, 
had  /better  accept  t  Sometimes  I  'm  half  afaid  I 
should  n't  understand  very  well  how  to  dn  the 
business ;  for  I  never  had  a  chance  to  see  any 
governor  businesss  done,  only  what  I  sec  Elder 
Hall  du  in  the  Sinnet  chamber  last  Winter. 
Poor  man,  that  makes  me  think  what  a  time  he 
had  going  home.  I  wrote  to  you  before  that  he 
went  by  water,  and  that  the  vessel  got  trig'd  by 
an  unconstitutional  wind  the  first  day  and  had 
to  come  back  again.  And  he  must  have  found 
a  good  many  hard  trigs  after  that,  for  he  did  n't 
get  home  til  2d  day  of  April. 

Whore  he  was  in  that  dreadful  storm,  the  26th 
of  March,  I  have  't  heard.  But  I  should  think, 
after  standing  the  racket  he  did  last  Winter  la 
the  Legislater,  and  then  this  ere  storm  at  sea, 
he  never  need  to  fear  any  thing  on  land  or 
water  again  in  this  world. 

I  wish  you  'd  write  me  what  you  think  about 

my  being  a  candidate  for  Governor,  and  whether 

you  think  I  could  get  along  with  the  business. 

Considerable  part  of  the  business  I  should  n't  be 

a  mite  afraid  but  what  I  could  du ;  that  is,  the 

turning  out  and  putting  m.    I  know  every  crook 

and  turn  of  that  business ;  for  I  don't  believe 

there 's  a  boy  in  our  county,  though  I  say  it 

myself,  that '«  turned  out  and  tied  up  more  cattle  than 

/have.    And  they  say  a  Governor  has  a  good 

deal  of  this  sort  of  work  to  du. 

No  more  at  present  from  your  loving  neffu, 

JACK  DOWNING. 
■  ■ 

UirfTER  XV. 

rxcu  jomvA  sbowb  rkxarkabu  skill  a  tbb  scrkcs  or 

POLinCS,  AND  ADTRBS  MR.  DOWHIlfa   BT  ALL  MRAKS  10 
R-AND  AS  A  GAMOmAn  POR  QOTXRNOR. 

DowinxGTnxa,  April  18,  ISoO. 
Ibmyn^^  Jade  JDommmg,  at  ParOand: 
Dear  Jack— I  never  felt  nicer^  mv  life  tium 
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I  did  when  I  got  your  last  letter.  I  did  think  it 
was  a  kind  of  foolish  notion  in  you  to  stay  down 
there  to  Portland  all  Winter,  and  then  hire  out 
there  this  Summer.  I  thought  you  better  be  at 
home  to  work  on  the  farm ;  for  your  father, 
poor  old  gentleman,  is  hauled  up  with  the  ruma- 
tise  so,  he  won't  be  able  to  du  hardly  a  week's 
work  this  Summer.  But  I  begin  to  believe  Jack 
knows  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered  yet  For 
if  you  can  only  run  pretty  well  as  a  candidate 
for  Governor,  even  if  you  shouldn't  be  elected, 
it  will  be  worth  more  to  you  than  the  best  farm 
in  this  county.  It  will  be  the  means  of  getting 
yon  into  some  good  office  before  long,  and  then 
yon  can  step  up,  ye  see,  from  one  olfice  to  an- 
other till  you  get  to  be  Grovemor.  But  if  the 
thing  is  managed  right,  I  am  in  hopes  you'll  get 
in  this  time,  and  the  Downings  will  begin  to 
look  up,  and  be  somebody.  It's  a  very  good 
start,  your  being  nominated  in  that  are  paper 
down  to  Brunswick.  But  there's  a  good  deal  to 
be  done  yet,  to  carry  it  I'm  older  than  you 
are,,  and  have  seen  more  of  this  kind  of  business 
done  than  you,  and  of  course  ought  to  know* 
more  about  it  Besides,  you  know  I've  always 
been  reading  the  papers.  Well,  in  the  first  place, 
you  must  fix  upon  the  name  of  your  party ;  I'm 
thinking  yon  better  call  it  the  Democratic  National 
SepttbUDon  ffortift  and  then,  ye  see,  youll  haul  in 
some  from  both  of  the  two  clever  parties  in  the 
State.  As  for  the  Jacksonites  and  Huntonites, 
I  wouldn't  try  to  get  any  support  from  them  ;• 
for  after  such  rigs  as  they  cut  up  in  the  Legis- 
later  last  Winter  the  people  back  here  in  the  coun- 
try don't  like  'em  very  well.  I  think  it  would 
hurt  you  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  'cm. 
Then  you  must  get  a  few  of  your  friends  together 
in  Portland,  no  matter  if  there  sdnt  no  more  than 
half  a  dozen,  and  pass  some  patriotic  resolu- 
tions, and  then  publish  the  duins  of  the  meet- 
ing in  the  paper,  headed  thk  voice  op  the 
FBOFLB :  and  then  go  on  to  say,  *^  at  a  numerous 
and  respectable  meeting  of  Democratic  National 
Republicans  held  in  Portland  at  such  a  time,"  &c., 

**  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  we  have  perfect 
confidence  in  the  exalted  talents,  the  unspotted 
integrity,  and  well-known  patriotism  of  Mr. 
Jack  Downing,  [or  perhaps  it  should  be  the  Hon. 
Jack  Downing,]  and  that  we  cheerfully  recom- 
mend him  to  Uie  people  of  this  State  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Governor. 

"  Resolved,  That  his  well-known  attachment  to 
the  interests,  the  principles,  and  usages  of  the 
Democratic  National  Republican  party,  eminent- 
ly entitles  him  to  their  confidence  and  support 

''  Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  that 
nothing  short  of  the  election  of  that  firm  patriot, 


the  Hon.  Jack  Downing,  can  preserve  the  State 
from  total,  absolute,  and  irretrievable  destruc- 
tion. 

''  Resolved,  That  a  County  Convention  be 
called  to  ratify  the  doings  of  this  meeting,  and 
that  the  Democratic  National  Republicans  in 
other  counties  be  requested  to  call  Conventions 
for  the  same  purpose. 

<<  Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing be  published  in  all  the  Democratic  National 
Republican  newspapers  in  the  State." 

We  will  then  get  up  such  a  meeting  in  this 
town,  and  pass  some  more  highly  patriotic  reso- 
lutions and  send  'em  down,  and  yon  must  have 
em  put  into  the  paper,  headed  a  a  voice  from 
THE  COUNTRY.  And  then  we  must  get  a  few  to- 
gether somewhere,  and  call  it  a  OonuUy  Qmoention, 
and  keep  rolling  the  snow-ball  over,  till  we 
wind  up  the  whole  State  in  it  Then,  ye  see, 
about  the  first  of  August  we  must  begin  to  pin 
it  down  pretty  snug  in  the  papers.  Kind  of 
touch  it  up  some  how  like  this :  Extract  of  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  of  the  first  respectar 
bility  in  York  County  to  the  Central  Committee 
in  Portland.  "The  Democratic  National  Re- 
publicans here  are  wide-awake  ;  York  County  is 
going  for  Mr.  Downing,  all  hollow ;  we  shall 
give  him  in  this  County  at  least  a  thousand  ma- 
jority over  both  Smith  and  Hunton."  Another 
from  Penobscot :  "  Three  quarters  of  the  votes 
in  this  County  will  be  given  to  Mr.  Downing ; 
the  friends  of  Smith  and  Hunton  have  given 
up  the  question,  so  satisfied  are  they  that  there 
is  no  chance  for  them." 

Another  firom  Kennebec  :  "  From  information 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  upon  which 
perfect  reliance  may  be  placed,  we  are  enabled 
to  state,  for  the  information  of  our  Democratic 
National  Republican  friends,  that  there  is  not 
the  least  shadow  of  donbt  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
Downing.  It  is  now  rendered  certain  beyond 
the  possibility  of  mistake,  thai  he  will  rteeivefirm 
fiot  to  ten  thouaand  nqjority  wer  both  the  otfier  can- 
didaies." 

If  this  don't  carry  it,  you'll  have  to  hang  up 
your  fiddle  till  another  year.  And  after  the 
election  U  over,  if  you  shouldn't  happen  to  get 
hardly  any  votes  at  all,  you  must  turn  about 
with  perfect  indifi'erence,  and  say  the  Democratic 
National  Republicans  didnH  <ry— made  no  effbrt 
at  all— but  will  undoubtedly  carry  the  election 
next  year  all  hollow. 

P.  S.— If  you  get  in,  I  shall  expect  my  son 
Ephraim  to  have  the  office  of  Sheriff  in  this 
County.  The  other  offices  well  distribute  at 
our  leisure. 

Tour  ftfleetionate  nndc,         JOSHUA  DOWNDTII^ 
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LETTER  XTL 

MR  DomnsQ  Givxs  ms  ofikiom  ABOirr  kkirbpapkiw. 

&etraol  qf  Letter  to  Unde  Jmhua. 

FORTLAZO),  March  SO,  1880. 

In  one  of  my  letters,  you  know,  I  said  news- 
papers were  dreadful  amoky  things,  and  anybody 
couldn't  read  in  'em  half  an  hour  without  hav- 
ing their  eyes  so  fUll  of  smoke  they  couldn't  tell 
a  pig-sty  from  a  meeting-house. 

But  I'm  thinking,  after  all,  they  are  more  like 
rum  than  onoke.  You  know  rum  will  some- 
times set  quite  peaceable  folks  together  by  the 
ears,  and  make  them  quarrd  like  mad  dogs — so 
do  the  newspapers.  Rum  makes  folks  act  very 
giUy-^%Q  do  the  newspapers.  Rum  makes  folks 
Me  dcwhU — so  do  the  newspapers.  Sometimes 
ram  gets  folks  so  they  can't  see  at  all^-so  do 
the  newspapers.  Rum,  if  they  take  tu  much  of 
it,  makes  folks  fkk  to  Ute  sUmuich — so  do  the 
newspapers.  Rum  makes  folks  go  rather  crooked^ 
reeling  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  t'other — and 
the  newspapers  make  one  half  the  politicians 
cro»  their  path  as  often  as  any  drunkard  you  ever 
see.  It  was  the  newspapers,  uncle  Joshua,  that 
made  you  het  about  the  Speaker  last  Summer. 


and  lose  your  bushel  of  corn.  Remember  that, 
uncle,  and  don't  believe  anything  you  see  in  the 
papers  this  Summer,  unless  you  see  it  in  the 
Daily  Courier. 


Bcrinrua  izpitBa  ntoif  DOwnNGviLLi  to  pobtlaxd. 


DocanrMKNT. 

GIU!n>  CAUCUS  a¥  DOWKUroVILLB— TBI  L05Ci  AGOKT  OTXR, 
AM>  THX  KOMETATIOX  OUT. 

From,  the  PorOand  Courier  of  July  21, 1830. 
We  delay  this  paper  something  beyond  the 
usnal  hour  of  publication  in  order  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  important  intelligence  received 
yesterday  from  Downingville.     This  we  have 
been  able  to  accomplish,  tho'  not  without  extra- 
ordinary exertions  and  extra  help.     But  the 
crisis  is  important— we  had  almost  said  appaling — 
and  demands  of  every  patriotic  citizen  of  Maine 
the  highest  sacrifices  in  his  power  to  make.    The 
important  proceedings  of  the  grand  convention 
at  Downingville  reached  here,  by  express,  yes- 
terday about  a  quarter  before  3  o'clock  P.  M., 
having  travdcd  the  whole  distance,  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  high  temperature  of  .the 
weather,  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  and  a  half  miles 
an  hour.    And  but  for  an  unfortunate  occur- 
rence, it  would  undoubtedly  have 
reached  here  at  least  three  hours 
earlier.    Qqfi,  Jehu  Ikmmmg,  who, 
with  his  characteristic  magnanim- 
ity and  patriotism,  volunteered  to 
bring  the  express  the  whole  way, 
having  taken  a  very  liigh  spirited 
steed  for  the  first  ten  miles,  was 
unfortunately     thrown     to    the 
ground  in  attempting  to  leap  a 
l>arricr  which  lay  across  the  road. 
Two  of  his  ribs  were  broken  by 
the  fall,  and  his  right  arm  so  badly 
fractured  that  it  is  feared  ampu 
tation  must  be  resorted  to,  besides 
several  other  severe  contusions  on 
various  parts  of  the  body.   We  are 
happy  to  hear,  however,  that  Doc- 
tor Zachariah  Downing,  who,  on 
bearing   the   melancholy    intelli- 
gence, very  promptly  repaired  to 
the  Ppot  to  offer  his  professional 
services,  pronounces  the  Captain 
out  of  danger,  and  also  that  the 
Captain  bears  his  misfortune  with 
his  accustomed  fortitude,  ex-press- 
ly  declaring  that  the  only  regret 
he  feels  on  the  occasion  is  the  de- 
lay of  the  ex-press.    Here  is  patri- 
otism, a  devotedness  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  and  to  gen- 
uine Democratic  National  Repub- 
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lican  priQciples,  worthy  of  the  days 
of  the  RevplutioD. 

ImuL  Timothy  Downing  forwarded 
the  ezpresB  the  remainder  of  the  way 
with  the  utmost  dlBpatch,  having 
run  down  three  horses,  one  of  which 
died  OB  the  road.  But  we  keep  our 
readers  too  long  from  the  gratifying 
intelligence  received. 
GKAacD    oBiocaunc    xatiooial   bxpubuc&jI 

OONVBNTIOX. 

DowxunjviLU,  Monday,  July  19, 1830. 

At  a  large  and  respectable  meet- 
ing of  the  Democratic  National  Re- 
publicans of  Downingville  and  the 
neighboring  parts  of  the  State,  con- 
vened this  day  at  the  center  school- 
bouse,  the  meeting  was  called  to  or- 
der by  the  venerable  and  silver-haired 
patriarch,  old  Mr.  Zebedee  Downing^ 
who  had  not  been  out  to  a  political 
meeting  before  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  The  venerable  old  gen- 
tleman stated,  in  a  few  feeling  re- 
marks, the  object  of  the  meeting ;  that 
he  had  not  meddled  with  politics  since  ~^  ~  ~ 

the  days  of  Jefferson;  but  that  now, 
in  view  of  the  awful  calamities 
which  threatened  to  involve  our  country  in 
total  ruin,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  the  little  re- 
maining time  he  might  be  spared  from  the  grave, 
to  lift  up  his  voice  and  his  example  before  his 
children,  grand-children,  and  great  grand-child- 
ren whom  he  saw  gathered  around  him,  and  en- 
courage them  to  save  the  country  for  which  he 
had  fought  and  bled  in  his  younger  years. 
After  the  enthusiastic  applause  elicited  by  these 
remarks,  the  old  gentleman  called  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  chairman,  and  Joshua  Downing, 
Ebqittrb,  was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair, 
and  Mr,  Ephraim  Downing  appointed  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jacob  Downing,  voted,  that 
a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  draft  resolu- 
tions to  lay  before  this  meeting.  Whereupon 
Jotham  Downing,  Ichabod  Downing,  Zenas  Down- 
ing, Levi  Downing,  and  Isaiah  Downing,  were  ap- 
pointed said  committee,  and  after  retiring  about 
five  minutes,  they  returned  and  reporte«l  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions : 

'-  Whereas,  an  awful  crisis  has  arrived  in  the 
political  afijBurs  of  our  country,  our  public  men 
all  having  turned  traitors,  and  resolved  to  ruin 
the  country,  and  make  us  and  our  children  all 
slavee  forever ;  and  whereas^  our  ship  of  State 
and  oar  ship  of  the  United  States,  are  both 
driven  with  tremendous  violence  before  the  fury 
of  the  political  tempest,  and  are  just  upon  the 


GRAND  CAUCUS  A1  DOWUnfOVIUS.     ■ 

point  of  being  dashed  upon  the  breakers  of  po- 
litical destruction ;  and  whereas,  nothing  short 
of  the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  exertions  of  the 
patriotic  Democratic  National  Republicans  of 
this  State  and  of  the  United  States  can  avert  the 
impending  danger — 

*' And  whereas,  the  Jacksonites,  and  Adamaites, 
and  Huntonites,  and  Smithitcs,  have  so  multi- 
plied in  the  land,  and  brought  things  to  such  a 
pass,  that  our  liberties  are  unquestionably  about 
to  receive  their  doom  forever  ;  therefore 

<' Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  highest  and  most 
sacred  duty  of  every  patriotic  Democratic  Na- 
tional Republican  in  the  State  to  arouse  himself 
and  buckle  on  his  political  armor,  and  make  one 
last,  one  mighty  efibrt,  to  save  the  State  and  the 
country,  and  place  the  Constitution  once  more 
upon  a  safe  and  firm  foundation. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  awfal  crisis  of  affidrs  in 
this  State  requires  a  firm,  devoted  patriot,  a 
high-minded  and  gifted  statesman,  and  a  uniform, 
unwavering  Democratic  National  Republican,  for 
chief  magistrate. 

^<  Resolved,  That  in  this  awful  crisis,  we  believe 
the  eyes  of  all  true  patriots  arc  turned  upon 

THE  HON    JACK  DOWNING, 

late  of  Downingville,  but  since  last  Winter  a 
resident  in  Portland,  the  capital  of  the  State. 
'*  Resolved,  That  we  have  the  fullest  confidence 
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in  the  talents,  integrity,  moral  worth,  tried  pa- 
triotism, and  unwavering  and  unchangable  ster- 
ling Democratic  National  Republicaniem  of  the 
Bon,  Jack  Doummffj  and  that  his  election  to  the 
office  of  Governor  in  September  next,  and 
nothing  else,  can  save  the  State  from  total,  un- 
utterable, and  irretrievable  ruin. 

*'  Resolved  therefore,  That  we  recommend  him 
to  the  electors  of  this  State  as  a  candidate  for 
said  office,  and  that  we  will  use  all  fair  and  hon- 
orable means,  and,  if  necessary,  will  not  stick  at 
some  a  little  dishonorable,  to  secure  his  election. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  the 
patriotic  Democratic  National  Republicaus 
throughout  the  State,  to  be  up  and  doing ;  to 
call  county  meetings,  town  meetings,  school  dis- 
trict meetings,  and  village  and  bar-room  meet- 
ings, and  proceed  to  organize  the  party  as  fast 
as  possible,  by  appointing  standing  committees, 
and  central  committees,  and  corresponding  com- 
mittees, and  bearers  and  distributers  of  hand- 
bills ;  and  in  short,  by  doing  everything  that  the 
good  of  the  cause  and  the  salvation  of  the  conn- 
try  requires. 

"  Resolved,  conditionally.  That  in  cape  General 
Jackson  should  be  likely  to  be  reelected,  we 
highly  and  cordially  approve  of  his  Administra- 
tion, and  believe  him  to  be  second  to  none  but 
Washington  ;  but  in  case  he  should  stand  no 
chance  of  reelection,  this  resolve  is  null  and 
void. 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention 
be  presented  to  Miss  Nabby  Downing,  for  the  use 
of  her  school-room  this  afternoon,  she  having 
with  a  generous  patriotism  dismissed  her  school 
for  that  purpose. 

"  Resolved,  Tha^  the  proceedings  of  this  con- 
vention, signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary, 
be  published  in  the  Portland  Daily  Courier,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Hon.*  Jack  Downing's  coiv 
respondence,  and  any  other  genuine  Democratic 
National  Republican  papers  in  the  State. 

"  JOSHUA  DOWNING,  Chairman. 
"  Attent :  Epbraim  Downihg,  Secretary." 

"We  are  assured  by  Lieutenant  Timothy  Down- 
ing, with  whom  we  had  a  short  interview,  that 
the  best  spirit  prevailed  in  the  convention  ;  not 
a  dissenting  voice  was  heard,  and  all  the  reso- 
lutions passed  unanimously.  We  add  an  extract 
or  two  from  private  letters. 

From  Epkraim  Downing  to  the  Him.  Jack  Downing, 
"  Well,  Jack,  if  you  donH  acknowledge  we've 
done  the  thing  up  in  style,  you're  no  gentlenum 
and  not  fit  for  Governor.  I  wish  you  to  be  very 
particular  to  keep  the  Sheriff's  office  for  me. 
Father  says  cousin  Jeremiah  has  thrown  out  some 
hints  that  he  shall  have  the  Sheriff's  office.    But 


butter  my  ristbands,  if  you  do  give  it  to  him 
youll  go  out  of  office  again  next  year,  that's 
positive.  Jerry's  a  clear  factionist,  you  may  rely 
upon  that.  No,  no,  stick  to  your  old  friends 
and  they'll  stick  to  you.  I'm  going  to  start  to- 
morrow morning  on  an  electioneering  cruise.  I 
shall  drum  'cm  up  about  right.  You  only  keq) 
a  stiff  upper  lip,  and  you'll  come  in  all  hollow." 

From  Jositua  Downing,  Esq.^  to  (he  Hen.  Jack  Downing 

"  Dear  Jack,  things  look  well  here  ;  with 
proper  exertions  I  think  you  may  rely  upon  buc^ 
cess.  I  am  in  great  haste,  and  write  tills  jest  to 
tell  you  to  be  sure  and  not  promise  a  single 
office  to  any  mortal  living,  till  I  see  you.  These 
things  must  be  managed  very  prudently,  and 
you  stand  in  need  of  the  counsel  of  your  old 
uncle.  I  think  I  could  do  as  much  good  to  the 
State  by  being  appointed  Land  Agent,  as  any 
way  ;  but  I'll  determine  upon  that  when  I  see 
you. 

N.  B.  Make  no  promises. 

Your  affoetlonate  uncle,  JOSHUA. 

LETTER    XVn. 

ICR.    DOWMDrO   nLLB   ABOUT  THK  P0IITLA5D   TOWH-ICXrnM}, 

AM>  BOW  IBB  VOnS  TVBKKD  OUT. 

PoRTLAiO),  September  16, 1890. 

Dear  Ukcle  Joshua — I  suppose  you  would 
like  to  know  something  about  how  the  elec- 
tion turned  out  down  here.  Soon  as  the 
bell  rung,  I  sot  out  to  go  to  the  town  hall,  but 
l>efore  I  got  half  way  there,  I  met  chaisesi 
and  wagons,  and  another  kind  of  chaises,  that 
went  on  four  wheels  and  was  shut  up  close 
as  a  hen-coop,  all  driving  ^lother  vay^  jehn  like. 
What  IS  the  matter  ?  says  I ;  who*8  beat  ?  But 
along  they  went  snapping  their  whips  without 
answering  me  a  word,  and  by  their  being  in  sich 
a  terrible  hurry  I  thought  sure  enough  they  had 
got  beat,  and  the  enemy  was  arter  'em.  So  I 
steered  round  into  another  street  to  get  out  of 
the  way  for  fear  they  should  get  a  brush  at  me ; 
but  there  was  as  many  more  of  'em  driving  like 
split  down  that  street  tu.  Where  upon  arth  arc 
they  all  going,  says  I  to  a  feller  that  overtook 
me  upon  the  full  run.  Going?  says  he ;  why  to 
bring  'em  to  the  poll^  you  goose  y  and  away  he 
went  by  me  in  a  whisk.  When  he  said  poles,  I 
thought  that  cousin  Ephraim  must  have  cumo  in 
with  a  load,  as  they'd  be  likely  to  fetch  a  good 
price  about  this  time,  and  I  concluded  all  that 
running  and  driving  was  to  see  who  ^ould  have 
the  first  grab  at  'em.  I  called  to  him  to  tell  me 
where  Ephraim  was,  but  he  was  out  of  hearing. 

So  I  marched  along  till  I  got  to  the  town  hall, 
and  they  were  flocking  in  thick  as  hops.  When 
I  got  within  two  or  three  rods  of  the  house  a 
man  oome  along  and  handed  me  a  vote  for  Mr. 
Smith  ]  I  stept  on  the  side-walk  and  another 
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man  hauded  mc  a  vote  for  Mr.  Hunton  ;  and  I 
went  along  towards  the  door  and  another  man 
handed  me  a  Tote  for  Mr.  Smith,  and  then 
another  handed  mo  one  for  Mr.  Hunton.  And 
then  I  went  to  go  up  stairs  into  the  hall,  and 
there  was  a  row  of  about  twenty  men,  and  all  of 
'em  gave  me  a  vote,  about  one-half  for  Smith 
and  one-half  for  Hunton.  And  before  I  got 
through  the  hall  to  the  place  where  they  were 
firing  off  their  votes,  they  gave  me  about  twenty 
more  ;  so  If  I  had  been  a  mind  to  vote  for  Smith 
or  Hunton  I  could  have  gin  'em  a  noble  lift  ;  but 
that  wasn't  what  I  was  artcr.  I  was  looking  out 
for  the  interests  of  my  constituents  at  Downing- 
ville.  And  when  I  come  to  see  among  so  many 
votes  not  one  of  'em  had  my  name  on  it,  I  began 
to  feel  a  little  kind  of  streaked. 

I  went  out  again,  and  I  see  the  chaises  and 
wagons  kept  coming  and  going,  and  I  found  out 
that  bringing  of  'em  to  the  polls  meant  bringing 
of  'em  to  vote.  And  I  asked  a  feller  that  stood 
there,  who  them  are  men,  that  they  kept  bring- 
ing, voted  for.  Why,  says  he,  they  vote  for 
whichever  goes  arter  'em,  you  goose-head  you. 
Ah,  says  I,  is  that  the  way  they  work  it?  And 
where  do  they  bring  'em  from  ?  O,  says  he^ 
down  round  the  wharves,  and  the  outsldrts  of 
the  town  and  any  where  that  they  can  catch  'em. 
Well,  well,  thinks  I  to  myself,  I've  got  a  new 
rinkle,  I  see  how  this  business  is  done  now.  So 
off  I  steered  and  hired  a  horse  and  wagon,  and 
went  to  hunting  up  folks  to  carry  to  town  meet- 
ing. And  I  guess  before  night  I  carried  nearly 
fifty  there,  of  one  sort  and  another  ;  and  I  was 
sore  to  whisper  to  every  one  of  'em  jest  as  they 
got  out  of  the  wagon,  and  tell  'em  my  name  was 
Jack  Downing.  They  all  looked  very  good 
natured  when  I  told  'em  my  name,  and  I  thought 
to  be  sure  they  would  all  vote  for  me.  But  how 
was  I  thunderstruck  when  the  vote  was  declared, 
and  there  was  1,008  for  Mr.  Smith,  909  for  Mr. 
Hunton,  4  for  Mr.  Ladd,  and  one  or  two  for 
somebody  else,  and  not  one  for  me.  Now  was  'nt 
that  too  bad,  uncle  ?  Them  are  faithless  politi- 
cians that  I  carried  up  to  the  town  meeting  t  if  I 
only  knew  who  they  were,  they  should  pay  for 
the  horse  and  wagon,  or  we^d  have  a  breeze 
about  it 

Write  soon,  for  I  am  anxious  to  know  how 
they  turned  out  in  Downingvllle. 

Your  loring  oeffu,  JACK  DOWNING. 

> »   ■  ■  ■■ 

LETTER  XVin. 
nruBir  or  vons  ntoM  dowxixg^iuji— mt  bkbb  look 


DowircraTiLLX,  Monday  Ere.,  September  IS,  1830. 
2b  tKe  Him.  Jack  Downing,  PMiland : 

Dear  Jack— I  have  just  returned,  puffing  and 
blowing,  from  town  meeting,  and  have  only  time 


to  tell  you  that  we  gave  you  a  confounded  good 
run  here.  If  your  friends  in  the  rest  of  the 
State  have  done  their  duty,  you  are  elected  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  The  vote  in  this 
town  for  Governor  stood  as  follows : 

Hon.  Jack  DowxUfQ 117 

Hon.  Samuel  E.  Smith 000 

Hon.  Jonathan  6.  Hnnton 000 

Capt  Jehu  Downing  is  elected  Representa- 
tive ;  it  was  thought  to  be  due  to  him  by  the 
party  for  his  magnanimous  exertions  in  carry- 
ing the  express  to  Portland  at  the  time  you 
were  nominated  by  our  grand  convention. 

In  great  haste,  your  uncle,         JOSHUA  DOWNING. 

LBT1%R  Xa. 
XR.    DOmSIXG    TCLXJS  UOW    HS    GOT   A    VKW  XIXK    INTO  HII 
BEAD,  nv  COKSXQUSICCB  OF  TUX  BLOW-VT  OF  PIOSIDBSrT 
iACKSOlf *8  niHST  CABl>'Kr. 

PORTLAHD,  April  26,  1881. 

Dear  Uncle  Josuua — I'm  in  considerable  of 
a  kind  of  a  flusteration  to-day.  because  I've  got 
a  new  scheme  in  my  head.  New  ideas,  you 
know,  are  always  apt  to  give  me  the  agitations 
a  little ;  so  you  mustn't  wonder  if  my  letter 
this  time  does  have  some  rather  odd  things  in 
it.  I  don't  know  when  I've  had  such  a  great 
scheme  in  my  head  afore.  But  you  know  I  was 
always  determined  to  make  something  in  the 
world,  and  if  my  friends  Ml  only  jest  stick  by 
mc,  I  shall  make  common  folks  stare  yet  Some 
thought  it  was  a  pretty  bold  push  my  trying  to 
get  in  to  be  Governor  last  year ;  and  some  have 
laughed  at  me,  and  said  I  come  out  at  the  little 
end  of  the  horn  about  it,  and  that  I'd  better 
staid  up  to  Downingville  and  hoed  potatoes, 
than  to  be  fishing  about  for  an  office  and  not  get 
any  more  votes  than  I  did.  But  they  can't  sec 
through  a  millstone  so  fur  as  I  can.  Altho'  I 
didn't  get  in  to  be  Governor,  its  made  me  known 
in  the  world,  and  made  considerable  of  a  great 
man  of  me,  so  tha^  I  shall  stand  a  much  better 
chance  to  get  an  office  if  I  try  again.  But  I 
must  make  haste  and  tell  you  what  I  am  at,  for 
I  am  in  a  great  hurry.  I  guess  you'll  stare 
when  I  tell  you  the  next  letter  you  '11  get  from 
me  will  be  dated  at  Washington,  or  else  some- 
where on  the  road  between  here  and  there. 

O,  uncle,  we  have  had  some  great  newis  here 
flrom  Washington;  everybody's  up  in  arms 
about  it,  and  can't  hardly  tell  what  to  think  of 
it  They  say  the  President's  four  great  Secre- 
taries have  all  resigned ;  only  think  of  that, 
uncle.  And  they  say  their  salaries  were  ax 
thmuand  doUart  ct-ytar  ;  only  jest  think  of  that, 
uncle.  Six  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Why,  a 
Grovemor's  salary  is  a  fool  to  it  On  the  whole, 
I'm  glad  I  didn- 1  get  the  GrOvemor's  office.  I 
shall  start  for  Washington  to-morrow  moroLng ; 
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or  I  don't  know  but  I  shall  start  to-night,  if  I 
caa  get  ready,  and  travel  all  night  It's  best  to 
be  in  season  in  sueh  things,  and  I  shall  have  to 
go  rather  slow,  for  I've  got  pretty  considerable 
short  of  money,  and  I  expect  I  shall  have  to  foot 
it  part  way.  I  shall  get  there  in  abont  a  fort- 
night, and  I'm  in  hopes  to  be  in  season  to  get 
one  of  them  are  offices.  I  think  it's  the  duty  of 
all  true  republicans  that  have  the  good  of  the 
country  at  heart,  to  take  hold  and  help  the 
Preddent  along  in  these  trying  difficulties.  For 
my  part,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  one  of 
the  offices,  and  I  hope  some  other  good  men  will 
come  right  foi'ward  and  take  the  others.  What 
a  shame  'twas  that  them  are  Secretaries  should 
all  clear  out,  and  leave  the  poor  old  General  to 
do  all  the  work  alone.  Why,  uncle,  they  had 
no  more  patriotism  than  your  old  hoas. 

But  I  musn't  stop  to  parley  about  it  now ; 
what  I  want  to  say  is,  I  wish  you  to  write  a  re- 
commendation to  the  President  for  me  to  have 
one  of  his  offices,  and  go  round  as  quick  as  you 
can  and  get  all  our  friends  at  Downingville  to 
sign  it,  and  send  it  on  to  Washington  as  fast  as 
possible ;  for  it  would  e  no  more  than  right 
that  I  should  show  the  President  some  kind  of 
recommendation  before  he  gives  me  the  office.  I 
want  you  to  tell  the  President  that  I've  always 
been  one  of  his  strongest  friends ;  and  you 
know  I  always  have  spoke  well  of  him,  and  m 
fad  Jie  it  the  best  Pretideni  we  eoer  had.  It  might 
be  well  for  you  to  quote  this  last  sentence  aa  an 
**  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Hon.  Jack  Down- 
ing." It  would  give  the  President  some  confi- 
dence in  my  friendship,  and  the  "  Hon."  would 
convince  him  that  I  am  a  man  of  some  standing 
in  this  State. 

Now  you  keep  up  a  good  heart,  uncle ;  you 
have  always  had  to  delve  hard  all  your  days  up 
there  on  the  old  farm,  and  you've  done  consid- 
erable to  boost  me  up  into  an  office,  and  if  I  got 
hold  of  these  six  thousand  dollars  a  year,  you 
diall  have  a  slice  out  of  it  that  will  make  your 
old  heart  feel  light  again.  I  haven't  named  it 
to  a  single  soul  here  except  Aunt  Sally,  and  I 
want  it  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret  till  I  get 
the  office,  so  as  to  make  them  are  chaps  that 
have  been  a  sneering  at  me  here,  stare  like  an 
owl  in  a  thunder  shower.  And,  besides,  if  it 
should  leak  out  that  I  was  going,  I'm  afraid 
■omebody  else  might  get  the  start  of  me,  for 
there  are  always  enough  that  have  their  mouths 
qf^en  when  it  rains  such  rich  porridge.  But  it's 
like  as  not,  the  newspapers  '11  blab  it  oat  before 
I  get  half  way  there.  And  you  needn't  think 
strange,  if  yon  see  some  of  the  Boston  or  New 
York  papers  in  a  few  days  saying,  "  The  Hon. 


Jack  Downing  passed  through  this  city  yestei^ 
day,  on  his  way  to  Washington.  It  is  rumored 
that  he  ifi  to  be  called  upon  to  fill  one  of  the  va- 
cant offices."  But  I  must  stop,  for  it  is  time  I 
waj3  picking  up  my  duds  for  a  start.  Aunt  Sally 
has  been  darning  my  stockings  all  the  morning. 
Love  to  Aunt  and  Cousia  Nabby,aad  all  of  'em. 
Good  by.  Tonr  loving  neffn, 

JACK  DOWNING. 


LETTER  XX. 
MR.   DOWHCfO  TKLU  IBOCT   THK    TALK    m    BAD  WIBI    IBB 

Bonoir  BuioaB  ox  bb  way  to  WAaoxoroor. 

.  Qonr  or  Nbv  Yotx,  ll»y  S,  1881. 

Dear  Uncle  Joshua— I  have  got  so  for  at 
last,  and  a  pretty  hard  run  I've  had  of  it  to  get 
here,  I  can  tell  ye.  This  running  after  oflBoes  is 
pretty  tuff  work  for  poor  folks.  Sometimes  I 
think  there  aint  much  profit  in  it  after  all,  any 
more  than  there  is  in  buying  lott^y  tickets, 
where  you  pay  a  dollar  and  sometimes  get  four 
shillings  back,  and  sometimes  nothing.  How* 
Bomever  I  don't  mean  to  be  discouraged  yet.  for 
if  I  should  give  out  now  and  go  back  again, 
them  are  saesy  chaps  in  Portland  would  laun^ 
at  me  worse  than  they  did  afore.  What  makes 
me  feel  kind  of  down  hearted  about  it,  is  be- 
cause I've  seen  in  the  newiqMipers  that  ta  of 
them  are  good  offices  at  Washington  are  gone  a 
ready.  One  Hr.  Livingston 's  got  one  of  'em, 
and  Hr.  Woodbury  that  lives  up  in  New  Hamp- 
shire 's  got  tother,  and  I'm  considerable  afhiid 
the  others  will  be  gone  before  I  get  there. 

I  want  you  to  be  sure  and  get  my  recommen- 
dation into  the  post-office  as  soon  as  you  can,  so 
it  may  get  there  as  soon  as  I  do.  It's  a  week 
to-day  since  I  started  from  Portland,  and  if  I 
have  good  luck  I'm  in  hopes  to  get  there  in 
about  a  week  mwe.  Any  how,  I  Aall  worry 
along  as  fast  as  I  can.  I  have  to  foot  it  more 
than  three;quarter8  of  the  way,  because  the 
stage  folks  ask  so  much  to  ride,  and  my  money's 
pretty  near  gone.  But  if  I  can  only  jest  get 
there  before  the  offices  are  gone  I  think  I  shall 
get  one  of  'em,  for  I  got  a  good  string  of  rec- 
ommendations in  Boston  as  I  come  along.  I 
never  bought  of  getting  any  recommendatioDS 
of  strangers,  till  a  man  I  was  traveling  with 
kind  of  talked  round  and  round,  and  found 
out  what  I  was  after.  And  then,  says  he, 
if  you  want  to  make  out,  you  must  get  the 
newspaper  folks  to  give  you  a  lift,  for  they 
manage  these  matter&  And  he  told  me  I  better 
get  some  of  the  Boston  editors  to  rooonuaend 
me,  or  it  would  be  no  nse  for  me  to  go. 

I  thought  the  man  was  more  than  half  right, 
so  when  I  got  into  Boston  I  called  round  to  see 
the  editors.    They  all  seemed  very  glad  to  sef  C 
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me,  when  I  told  'em  who  I  was :  and  I  never 
see  a  better  set  of  tnie  Repablicans  anj  where 
in  the  State  of  Maine.  And  when  I  told  'em 
that  I  was  always  a  true  Repablican,  and  my 
father  and  grandfather  were  Repablicans  before 
me,  they  all  talked  so  clever  abont  patriotism, 
and  omr  Ropubllean  institutions,  and  the  good  of 
the  people,  that  I  couldn't  help  thinking  it  was 
a  plaguy  shame  there  should  be  any  such  wicked 
parties  as  Federalists,  or  Huntonltesy  or  Jack- 
sonites,  to  try  to  tare  the  country  to  pieces  and 
plague  the  Republicans  so. 

This  don't  indnde  President  Jackson.  Ho 
isn't  a  Jacksonite,  you  know ;  he's  a  true  Re- 
publican as  there  is  in  Downingvillo.  I  had  a 
talk  with  the  Boston  Patriot  man  jQrat.  He  said 
he  would  give  me  a  reoommendation  with  a 
good  deal  of  pleasore ;  and  wheo  1  ^ot  my  offioc 
at  Washington  I  musi  stick  to  the  good  old  Re- 
publican cause  like  was ;  and  if  all  true  Repub- 
licans were  only  faithful  to  the  oMntry,  Henry 
Clay,  the  Republioan  candidate^  will  eome  in  all 
hollow.  Hell  be  the  next  President,  says  he. 
jest  as  sore  as  your  name  is  Jack  Downing. 

Then  I  went  to  see  the  editor  of  the  Boston 
Grazette.  He  said  he  certainly  should  be  very 
happy  to  give  me  a  recommendation ;  and  he 
trusted  when  I  got  to  Washington  where  I  should 
have  conslderaUe  influence,  I  should  look  well 
to  the  interests  of  the  Republican  party.  He 
said  there  was  an  immense  sight  of  intrigue  and 
underhand  work  going  on  by  the  enemies  of  the 
country  to  ruin  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President  But  he  said  they 
wouldn't  make  out ;  Mr.  Calhoun  had  found  out 
their  tricks,  and  the  Republicans  of  old  Virginny 
and  South  Carolina  were  all  up  in  arms  about 
it,  and  if  we  Republicans  In  the  Northern  States 
would  only  take  hold  and  fig^t  for  the  good 
cause,  Mr.  Calhoun  would  be  elected  as  true  as 
the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow. 

The  next  I  went  to  see  was  the  editor  of  the 
Boston  Statesman.  He  seemed  to  be  a  little  shy 
of  me  at  first,  and  was  afraid  I  was  n't  a  true  Re- 
publican ;  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  didn't  run 
against  Governor  Smith  last  year  down  there  in 
Maine.  I  told  him  I  had  seen  Governor  Smith 
a  nnml>er  of  times  in  Portland,  but  I  was  sure  I 
never  run  against  him  in  my  life,  and  I  didn't 
think  I  ever  come  within  a  rod  of  him.  Well, 
he  wanted  to  know  if  I  wasn't  a  candidate  for 
Grovemor  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Smith.  I  told 
him  no,  I  was  a  candidate  on  the  same  aide. 
Wasn't  you,  said  he— looking  mighty  sharp  at 
me,  wamH  you  onto/ the  FedaralcandidaUsfor  Cftny 
ernor  f  My  stars,  Uncle  Joshua,  I  never  felt  my 
haur  curl  quicker  than  it  did  then.    My  hand 


kind  of  draw'd  back  and  my  fingers  clinched  as 
if  I  were  jest  agoing  to  up  fist  and  knock  him 
down.  To  think  that  he  should  charge  mo  with 
being  a  FBderul  candidaie !  it  was  too  much  for 
flesh  and  blood  to  bear.  But  I  cooled  down  as 
quick  as  I  could,  for  fear  it  might  hurt  me  about 
getting  my  office.  I  told  him  I  never  was  a 
Federal  candidate,  and  there  never  was  a  drop 
of  Federal  blood  in  me ;  and  I  would  run  from 
a  Federalist,  if  I  diould  meet  one,  as  quick  as  I 
would  from  pciioiu  That's  right,  says  he,  I  like 
that,  that's  good  stuff,  and  he  catched  hold  of  my 
hand  and  gave  it  such  a  shake,  I  didn't  know 
but  he'd  a  pull'd  it  off. 

He  said  he  would  give  me  the  best  recommen- 
dation he  could  write,  and  when  I  got  to  Wash- 
ington I  must  stick  to  the  old  Gineral  like  the 
tooth  ache,  for  the  Federalists  were  intriguing 
desperately  to  root  him  out  of  his  office  and  up- 
set the  Republican  party.  If  the  Republicans 
could  only  be  kept  together,  he  said.  President 
Jackson,  the  Republican  candidate,  could  be 
elected  as  easy  as  a  cat  could  lick  her  ear ;  but 
if  we  Bufiercd  ourselves  to  be  divided  it  would 
be  gone  goo.se  with  us,  and  the  country  would 
be  ruined.  So  you  must  stick  to  the  reelection 
of  Gineral  Jackson,  said  he,  ai  all  eoentt ;  and 
then  he  kind  of  whispered  in  my  ear,  and  says 
he,  in  case  anything  should  happen,  if  Gineral 
Jackson  should  be  sick  or  anything,  you  must 
remember  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  the  lUpubUtan 
candidaie. 

I  told  him  he  never  need  to  fear  me ;  I  should 
stick  to  the  Republican  party  thro'  thick  and 
thin.  So  I  took  my  recommendation  and 
trudged  along.  I  haven't  time  to-day  to  tell 
you  how  I  got  along  with  the  rest  of  the  editors, 
and  a  thousand  other  things  that  I  met  with 
along  by  the  way,  and  all  the  fine  things  in  this 
great  city,  and  so  on.  But  I  shall  write  to  you 
again  soon.    Your  loving  nefi\i, 

JACK  DOWNING. 

LKTTBR  XZI. 

MB.  DOWIOSO  VKLkTMB  HB  UmRVISW  mm  XJUOH  SOiH,  AT 

SnBWTORX. 

WASBOfOxox  Chr,  Hay  80, 1831. 
3b(A«  PofOafid  Onirier,  \f  U  eeer  gets  ihere^  away  Down 
SatliniheStata  qf  Name,  tolesent  to  Uncle  Jotkm 
Dotminff^itpinjkfwningvittcywakcareandtp^ 
Dear  Ukcub  Joshua— I've  got  hew  at  last,  to 
this  great  city  where  they  make  offices,  and  Fm 
determined  not  to  leave  it  till  I  get  one.    It 
isn't  sich  a  great  city,  after  all,  as  New  York, 
though  they  do  a  great  deal  more  businen  here 
than  they  do  at  New  York.    I  don't  neon  ves- 
sel busineas  and  trade,  for  there's  no  end  to  thai 
in  New  York,  but  in  making  offices  and  sich 
like ;  and  they  say  it's  the  most  profitable  bust* 
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ncss  in  the  counti*}'.  If  a  man  can 
get  hold  of  a  pretty  good  office,  he 
can  get  rich  enough  by  it  in  three  or 
four  years,  and  not  have  to  work 
very  hard  neither.  I  toll  you  what* 
uncle,  if  I  make  out  to  my  mind 
here,  I  shall  come  back  again  one  of 
these  days  in  a  rather  guess  way  than 
what  I  come  oil  I  don't  have  to  foot 
it  again  Vl\  warrant  you,  and  I  guess 
poor  Aunt  Sally  won^t  have  to  set  up 
all  night  to  mend  my  coat  and  darn 
my  stockings.  You'll  see  me  coming 
dressed  up  like  a  lawyer,  with  a  fine 
carriage  and  three  or  four  bosses. 
And  then  them  are  chaps  in  Port- 
land that  used  to  laugh  at  me  so 
about  being  Governor,  may  sneeze  at 
m3  if  they  dare  to,  and  if  they  don't 
keep  out  of  my  way  I'll  ride  right 
over  'em.  I  had  a  pretty  tuff  time 
coming  on  here.  It's  a  long,  tire- 
some road  through  the  Jarseys.  I 
had  to  stop  twice  to  get  my  shoes 
tapt,  and  once  to  get  an  old  lady  to 
BOW  up  a  rip  in  my  coat  while  I 
chopped  wood  for  her  at  the  door  to 
pay  for  it  But  I  shan't  mind  all  the  hard  work 
I've  had  of  it,  if  I  can  make  out  to  come  home 
rich. 

I  got  a  pretty  good  boost  in  Boston,  as  I  ^TJt 
you  in  my  last,  by  the  editors  giving  me  recom- 
mendations. But  it  was  nothing  at  all  hardly 
to  what  I  got  in  New  York,  for  they  gave  me  a 
public  dinner  there.  I  can't  think  what's  the 
matter  that  it  hasn't  been  published  yet.  Major 
Noah  promised  me  he'd  have  it  all  put  into  the 
New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  the  very  next 
day  after  I  left  New  York,  so  that  it  should  get 
to  Washington  as  soon  as  I  did ;  and  now  I've 
l:>een  here  about  a  week  and  it  hasn't  come  yet. 
If  it  doesn't  come  soon,  I  shall  write  an  account 
of  the  dinner  myself,  and  send  it  home  and  get 
it  put  in  the  Portland  Courier.  It  was  a  most 
capital  dinner,  uncle ;  I  don't  know  as  I  ever 
cat  hartier  in  my  life,  for  being  pretty  short  of 
money  I  had  pinched  rather  close  a  day  or  two, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  as  hungry  as  a  bear. 
We  bod  toasts  and  speeches  and  a  great  many 
good  things.  I  don't  mean  sich  toast  as  they 
put  butter  on  to  eat,  but  toast  to  drink.  And 
they  don't  exactly  drink  'em  neither ;  but  they 
drink  the  punch  and  speak  the  toasts. 

I  can't  think  Major  Noah  meant  to  deceive 
me  about  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  din- 
ner, for  he  appeared  to  be  a  very  clever  man. 
though  he  was  the  funnies^t  chap  that  ever  I  see. 


J  *^^^ — '^ 

MR.  DOWNOra  BXGBANOINO  WORKS. 

There  wasn't  a  man  in  New  York  that  befriended 
me  more  than  he  did  ;  and  he  talked  to  me  very 
candidly,  and  advised  me  all  about  how  to  get 
an  office.  In  the  first  place,  says  he,  Mr.  Down- 
ing, you  can't  get  any  kind  of  an  office  at  Wash- 
ington unless  you  are  a  true  blue  genuine  Dem- 
ocratic Rq)ublican.  I  told  him  I  had  recom- 
mendations coming  to  prove  that  I  was  all  that. 
They  are  very  strict,  says  he,  in  regard  to  that 
at  Washington.  If  James  Mad'ison  should  apply 
for  an  office  at  Wa.shington,  says  he,  he  couldn't 
get  it,  "Wliat,  says  I,  him  that  was  President !  for 
it  kind  of  startled  me  a  little  if  such  an  old 
Republican  as  he  was  couldn't  get  an  office.  It's 
true,  says  he,  if  James  Madison  should  apply 
for  an  office  he  couldn't  get  it  Why  not,  says 
I  ?  Because,  says  he,  he  has  turned  FoderalisL  It's 
melancholy  to  think,  says  he,  how  many  good 
old  Republicans  at  the  South  are  turning  Feder- 
alists lately.  Ho  said  he  was  afraid  there  wasn't 
more  than  one  true  genuine  old  Democratic  Re- 
publican left  in  Virginny,  and  that  was  old  Mr. 
Ritchie,  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer ;  and  even  he 
seemed  to  be  a  little  wavering  since  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  some  others  had  gone  over. 

Well,  there's  Mr.  Clay,  says  I,  of  Kentucky,  I 
don't  think  he'll  ever  flinch  from  the  Republican 
cause.  Henry  Clay,  says  he,  turning  up  hie 
nose,  why  he's  been  a  Federalist  this  six  years. 
No,  no,  ^Ir.  Downing,  if  you  think  of  goinff  that 
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gate,  you  may  as  well  tura  about  and  go  home 
again  before  you  go  any  further.  What  gate, 
says  I  ?  Why  to  join  the  Clay  party,  eaya  he.  I 
told  him  I  never  had  dch  a  thought  in  my  life ; 
I  always  belonged  to  the  Republican  party,  and 
always  meant  to.  He  looked  rather  good-na- 
tured again  when  he  heard  that ;  and  says  he, 
do  you  know  what  the  true  Republican  doctrine 
is?  I  told  him  I  had  always  had  some  kind  of 
an  idea  of  it,  but  I  didn't  know  as  I  could  explain 
It  exactly.  Well,  says  he,  I'll  tell  you  ;  it  is  to 
support  General  Jaclcson  for  reelection,  through 
thick  and  thin  That  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
save  the  country  from  ruin.  And  if  General 
JaclEson  should  be  unwell  or  any  thing  je8t  be- 
fore election,  so  he  could  not  be  a  candidate,  the 
true  Republican  doctrine  is  to  support  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  I  told  hun  very  well,  he  might  depend 
upon  my  sticking  to  the  Republican  party,  all 
weathersw  Upon  that  he  set  down  and  wrote 
roe  a  recommendation  to  the  President  for  an 
.  oflBcc,  and  it  almost  made  me  blush  to  see  what 
a  master  substantial  genuine  Republican  he 
made  me.  I  had  a  number  more  capital  recom- 
mendations at  New  York,  but  I  havn't  time  to 
tell  you  about  'em  in  this  letter.  Some  were  to 
Mr.  Clay,  and  some  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  some 
to  Mr.  Calhoun.  I  took  'em  all,  for  I  thought 
it  was  kind  of  uncertain  whose  hands  I  might 
fall  into  hereafter,  and  it  might  be  well  enough 
to  have  two  or  three  strings  to  my  bow. 

I  havn't  called  on  the  President  yet,  though 
I've  been  here  about  a  week.  My  clothes  had 
got  so  shabby,  I  thought  I  better  hire  out  a  few 
days  and  get  slicked  up  a  little.  Three  of  the 
offices  that  I  come  after  are  gone  slick  enough, 
and  the  other  one's  been  given  away  to  a  Mr. 
AVhite,  but  he  wouldn't  take  it ;  so  I'm  in  hopes 
I  shall  be  able  to  get  it.  And  if  I  don't  get 
that,  there's  some  chance  for  me  to  get  in  to  be 
Vice  President,  for  they  had  a  great  Jackson 
meeting  here  'tother  day,  and  they  kicked  Mr. 
Calhoun  right  out  doors,  and  said  they  wouldn't 
have  him  for  Vice-President  no  longer.  Now 
some  say  they  think  I  shall  get  it,  and  some 
think  Mr.  Van  Buren  '11  get  it. 

Howsomever,  I  feel  pretty  safe,  for  Major 
Noah  told  me  if  I  couldn't  get  anything  el^o, 
the  President  could  easily  make  a  foreign  mis- 
sion for  me. 

Oh  dear  I  uncle,  it  makes  me  feel  kind  of  bad 
when  I  thuik  how  fur  I've  got  from  home. 

I  shall  call  on  the  old  Gineral  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  if  I  can  make  a  dicker  with  him  about 
the  office  I'll  let  you  know. 

Your  torin  neffu,  JACK  I OWXIXG. 

[Tb  bo  oontinnsd  ] 


OLIO    SEASONINGS. 

Mr.  Bbowh  Trkats  aix  hu  CcsronRS.— Some  years  ago 
Ben  Brown  opened  a  store  in  Swoptown,  and  in  order  te 
hook  everybody  In  to  trade,  he  offered  to  treat  every  one 
that  bought  anything  at  hia  store.  Money  being  pretty 
aearoe,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  barter  going  on  In  them 
days.  So  Sam  Jones  called  into  the  grocery  and  dry 
goods  store  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  asked  for  a  darning  needle, 
offering  in  exchange  an  egg.  After  receiving  the  needle^ 
Joiies  said : 

'*  Gome,  Sir,  ain't  you  going  to  treat  f" 

"What I  on  that  trade  ?" 

"  CerUinly— a  trade  's  a  trade,  let  it  bo  big  or  little." 

"  Well,  what  wfll  you  take?" 

*'  A  glans  of  wine, "  aaid  Jones. 

Tlie  wine  was  poured  out,  when  the  sponge  said,  "  would 
it  be  asking  too  much  to  request  you  to  put  an  ogg  into 
this  wine?    I  am  very  fond  of  wine  and  egg?" 

Appalled  by  the  man's  meanness,  the  store-keeper  took 
the  identical  egg  which  he  had  rec<.'ived  for  the  darning- 
needle,  and  handed  it  to  his  customer,  who,  on  breaking 
it  into  his  wine-glass,  discovered  that  it  contained  a 
double  yolk. 

"Look  here,"  said  the  sponge,  "  don't  you  think  yon 
ought  tu  give  me  another  darning-needle?  this,  you  see, 
is  a  double  yolk  ?"  _ 

"  WmcRK  AKK  Tou  OonfO?"— An  anecdote  is  told  of  Fin- 
ney, the  "revivalist,"  and  a  canaler,  to  the  following 
effect : 

He  was  "  holding  forth  "  in  Rochester,  and  in  walking 
along  the  canal  one  day,  came  across  a  boatman  who  wa» 
swearing  furiously.  Marching  up,  he  confronted  him,  and 
rather  abruptly  asked  : 

"  Sir,  do  you  know  where  you  are  going?" 

The  unsuspecting  man  innocently  replied  that  he  was 
going  up  the  canal  on  his  boat. 

"No,  ffir,  you  are  not,"  oontinued  Finney  ;  "you  are 
going  to  hell  faster  than  a  canal  boat  can  convey  you." 

The  boatman  looked  at  him  with  astonishment  for  a 
minute,  and  then  returned  the  question : 

"Sir,  do  you  know  where  you  are  going?" 

"  I  expect  to  go  to  Heaven. " 

"  No,  Sir  I  you  are  going  right  into  (ke  canal  f" 

And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  he  took  Finney  in 
bis  arms  and  tossed  him  into  the  water,  where  he  would 
have  drowned  had  not  the  boatman  relented  and  fished 
him  out. 

It  was  a  habit  of  Lord  Elden,  when  Attorney-General, 
to  close  his  speeches  «ith  M>me  remaiks  Justifying  bif 
own  character.  At  the  trial  of  Home  Tooke,  speaking  of 
his  own  reputation,  he  said  : 

"  It  is  the  little  inheriUnce  I  have  to  leave  my  chil 
dren,  and  by  God's  help,  I  will  leave  it  unimpaired." 

Here  he  abed  tears  ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  those 
present,  Mitford,  the  Solicitor-General,  began  to  weep. 

"  Just  look  at  Mitford,"  aaid  a  bystander  to  Horac 
Tooke  ;  "what  on  earth  is  he  crying  for?"  Tooke  re- 
plied: 

"  He  is  crying  to  think  what  a  little  inheritanoo  Elden'i 
children  are  likely  to  get." 


"  I  RKAixT  can't  sing,  believe  me.  Sir,"  was  the  reply  of 
a  young  lady  to  the  repeated  requests  of  an  empty  fop. 

"  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe,  madam,"  nyoined  he, 
with  a  smirk,  "  tliat  you  are  Ashing  for  compliments." 

"  No,  Sir!"  exclaimed  the  lady  ;  "I  never  fish  bi  ao 
shallow  a  stream."  ij) 
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FASHIONS    FOR    MARCH. 

Wb  introdaee  to  our  ladies  this  month  a  new  and  beau- 
tiful style  for  Spring  Mantilla,  the  de«i|:n  of  which  ha& 
been  furnished  by  £.  S.  Millji  k  Go.,  No.  80  Chambers-st. 
It  is  a  Pkris-made  article,  called  the  Zephjr  Mantilla,  but 
can  be  easU/  Imitated.  Material,  white  silk,  richly  em- 
bnridored  with  flowers  and  crotchet  open-work  application  • 
edge  ftcolloped,  and  crotchet,  with  white  beads  and  bugles 
intermixed  with  the  embroidery.  The 
bows  on  each  shoulder  give  it  an  ez> 
tremely  beautiful  and  tasty  effect.  Bu- 
gles and  beads  are  now  being  introduced 
quite  extensirely  In  the  Paris  and  London 
styles. 

As  to  the  general  aspect  of  toilets,  a 
lady  who  aims  at  keeping  pace  with  the 
fkshions  may  fairly  be  compared  to  a  bird 
in  a  cage,  being  imprisoned  within  the 
bars  of  her  f  teel,  willow  or  whalebone  pet* 
ticoat  Very  lately,  a  litUe  boy,  only  tire 
years  old,  the  son  of  a  friend  of  ours,  who 
had  long  been  coveting  one  of  those  cot 
ored  India-rubber  balloons  now  on  sale  at 
all  the  toy-shops,  was  heard  to  exclaim  : 

"  I  want  a  balloon,  a  good  big  one,  as 
bijg  as  mama's  cage.'* 


"What  do  you  mean  by  'mama's  cage?'  "  asked  his 
papa  in  astonishment. 

*<  Why,  there  was  a  man  came  yesterday,  and  said  to 
mama's  maid :  '  Miss,  I  have  brought  your  mistress's 
cage.'  And  I  saw  it,  and  mama  got  into  it  directly,  and 
looked  as  big  as  the  balloon  I  want  yon  to  bay  me." 

MuBUN  Slbkvb,  with  two  puflOags  separated  by  inser- 
tions of  embroidered  muslin.  Deep  trimming  of  embroid- 
ered muslin  and  Talenciennes  raised  by  a  bow. 
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THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON No.  VIII. 

Therb  is  one  consideration  which  we  thmk 
most  strike  the  attentive  and  thoughtful  reader, 
who  has  examined  the  elaborate  descriptions 
and  illustrations  of  the  public  buildings  of 
the  "  Federal  City,"  which  have  formed  a  prom- 
inent feature  In  this  Magazine  for  eight  months 
past,  and  that  is,  the  assurance  they  afford,  not 
only  of  the  permanence  of  the  seat  of  Grovern- 
ment,  but  also  of  the  perpetuUi/  of  the  Union. 
When  we  think  of  the  grandeur,  the  magnitude, 
and  magnificence  of  the  Capitol,  soon  to  be 
completed,  of  the  spacious  and  costly  edifices  of 
the  various  departments,  for  the  transaction 
of  Grovemment  buancss,  of  the  Navy  Yard, 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  strengthen 
the  right  arm  of  our  national  defense,  of  the 
Congressional  Burying-ground,  where  rest  the 
remains  of  so  many  public  servants  who  have 
'*  done  the  State  some  service,"  and  who  **  died 
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with  harness  on,"  of  the  National  Observatory, 
already  commanding  the  attention  and  high  re- 
spect of  men  of  science  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  with 
its  munificent  endowment  and  extensive  and  ef- 
ficient organization  for  ''  the  increase  and  diffa- 
sion  of  knowledge  among  men,"  and,  "  last 
though  not  least,"  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, to  be  raised  to  the  greatest  bight  among 
the  monument^il  structures  of  the  world,  be- 
cause erected  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest 
inan  among  men — erected,  too,  on  the  very  spot 
where  Washington,  in  his  lifetime,  was  given  to 
understand  tome  kind  of  a  structure  would  rise 
to  perpetuate  his  memory  in  long  ages  to  come — 
when  we  think  of  all  these  we  feel  assured  that 
the  permanent  seat  of  Government  of  our  glo- 
rious Republic  is  a  "  fixed  fact."  We  find,  too. 
in  this  consideration,  a  strong  argument  against 
the  probability  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union : 
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for  as  every  citizen,  Bast,  West,  North  and 
South,  has  an  individual  interest  in  all  this  in- 
calculable treasure,  and  since  in  case  of  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union  a  "  division  of  the  spoils" 
would  be  out  of  the  question,  we  believe  the  vot- 
ers for  dissolution,  should  the  main  question 
ever  come,  would  be  very  few  and  for  between. 
In  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  feel  no  regret  at 
the  liberal  expenditures  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment fu  public  works  at  Washington. 

Some  of  our  ablest  statesmen,  we  are  aware, 
have  eszpressed  similar  views  of  the  effect  of 
these  grand  accumulations  of  architectural  and 
other  treasures  at  Washington,  some  of  which 
it  may  be  interesting  and  pertinent  for  us  to 
quote  In  this  connection.  On  the  4th  of  July, 
1851,  President  Fillmore  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  the  magnificent  "  Capitol  Extension,"  which 
had  been  authorized  by  Congress,  and  Daniel 
Webster  made  an  address  to  the  people  assem- 
bled on  the  occasion,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extracts : 

"  Fkllow  CnnzB58:  By  the  act  of  Congren  of  80th  Sep- 
tember, 1860,  provision  was  mftde  for  the  extennon  of 
the  Capitol,  according  to  such  plan  as  might  be  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  This  measure  was 
imperatively  demanded  for  the  use  of  the  Ix^lative  and 
Jadiciary  departments,  the  publie  libraries,  the  occasion- 
al accomodation  of  the  Chief  Executive  Magistrate,  and 
for  other  ol^ects.  No  act  of  Congress  incurring  a  large 
expenditure  has  received  more  general  approbation  from 
the  people.  The  President  has  proceeded  to  execute  thlti 
law.  He  has  approved  a  plan;  ho  has  appointed  an  archi- 
tect, and  all  things  are  now  ready  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work. 

"  The  anniversary  of  National  Independence  appeared 
to  afford  an  auspicious  occasion  for  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  additional  building.  That  ceremony  has  now 
l)een  performed,  by  the  President  himself,  in  the  pres- 
ence and  view  of  this  multitude.  He  has  thought  that 
the  day  and  the  occsxion  made  a  united  and  imperative 
tail  for  some  short  address  to  the  people  hero  assembled  ; 
and  it  is  at  his  request  that  I  have  appeared  before  you 
to  perfonn  that  part  of  the  duty  which  was  deemed  in- 
enmbent  on  us. 

'<  Beneath  the  stone  is  deposited,  among  other  things, 
the  following  brief  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
day,  in  my  handwriting : 

"  •  On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
in  the  aty  of  Washington,  being  the  4th  day  of  July, 
1861,  this  stone,  designed  as  the  oomer-stone  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Gapitol,  according  to  a  plan  approved  by 
tbe  Prefddent,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  was 
laid  by  Millard  FUhnore,  President  of  the  United  States, 
Assisted  by  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Masonic  Lodges,  in 
the  presence  of  many  members  of  Congress,  of  officers  of 
the  Executhre  and  Judiciary  Departments,  National,  State 
and  District,  of  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  cor- 
porate authorities  of  thi£  and  neighboring  cities,  many 
associations,  civil  and  military  and  masonic,  officers  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  National  Institute,  pro- 
ftssors  of  colleges  and  teachers  of  schools  of  the  District, 
with  their  students  and  pupils,  and  a  vast  oonoonrge  of 


people  from  places  near  and  remote,  including  a  few  sur- 
viving gentlemen  who  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Ospitol  by  President  Washington,  on  the 
eighteenth  day  of  September,  seventeen  hundred  and 
ninety-three. 

" « If;  therefoie,  it  shaU  be  hereafter  the  will  of  God 
that  this  structure  shall  iall  from  its  base,  that  its  foun- 
dation be  upturned,  and  this  deposit  brought  to  the  eyes 
of  men,  be  it  then  known,  that,  on  this  day,  the  Union  of 
the  United  States  of  America  stands  firm,  that  thebr  Con- 
stitution still  exists  unimpaired,  and  with  all  its  original 
usefulness  and  glory ;  growing  every  day  stronger  end 
stronger  in  the  affections  of  the  great  body  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  attracting  more  and  more  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  And  all  here  assembled,  whether  belonging 
to  public  life  or  to  private  life,  with  hearts  devoutly 
thankful  to  Almighty  God  for  the  preservation  of  the  lib- 
erty and  happiness  of  the  country,  unite  in  sincere  and 
fervent  prayers  that  this  deposit,  and  the  walls  and 
arches,  the  domes  and  towers,  the  columns  and  entabla- 
tures now  to  be  erected  over  it  may  endure  forever  I 

" '  God  save  the  United  States  of  America. 

" '  DANIEL  WEBSIER, 
" '  SecreUry  of  State  of  the  United  States. » 

"  Fellow-dtizens :  Fifty -eight  years  ago  Washington 
stood  on  this  spot  to  execute  a  duty  like  that  which  hss 
now  been  performed.  He  then  laid  the  comer-stone  of 
the  original  GapitoL  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, at  tliat  lime  weak  in  resoorces,  burdened  with 
debt,  Just  struggling  into  political  existence  and  respecta- 
bility, and  agitated  by  the  heaving  wares  which  were 
overturning  European  thrones.  But  even  then,  in  many 
important  respects,  tbe  Government  was  strong.  It  was 
strong  in  Washington's  own  great  character ;  it  was 
strong  in  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  other  eminent 
public  men,  his  political  associates  and  fellow-laborers ; 
and  it  was  strong  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 

"Since  that  time  astonishing  changes  have  been 
wrought  in  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  American 
people ;  and  a  degree  of  progress  witnessed  with  which 
the  world  can  furnish  no  parallel.  As  we  review  the 
course  of  that  progress,  wonder  and  amazement  arrest 
our  attention  at  eveiy  step.  •  •  e  • 

"  Whi^does  not  admit  that  this  unparalleled  growth  in 
prosperity  and  renown  is  the  result,  under  Providence,  of 
the  union  of  these  States,  under  a  general  Constitution, 
which  gfuarantees  to  each  State  a  republican  form  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  every  man  the  ei^oyment  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  fi^ee  from  civil  tyranny  or 
ecclesiastical  domination  ? 

"  And  to  bring  home  this  idea  to  the  present  occasion, 
who  does  not  feel  that,  when  President  Washington  laid 
his  hand  on  the  foundation  of  the  first  Gspitol  building, 
he  performed  a  great  work  of  perpetuation  of  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution?  Who  does  not  feel  that  tliis  seat 
of  the  General  Government,  healthful  in  its  situation, 
central  in  its  |)Osition,  near  the  mountains  from  whence 
gush  springs  of  wonderful  virtue,  teeming  with  Nature's 
richest  products,  and  yet  not  far  from  the  bays  and  the 
great  estuaries  of  the  sea,  easily  accessible  and  generally 
agreeable  in  climate  and  association,  does  give  strength 
to  the  Union  of  these  States  ;  that  this  city,  bearing  an 
immortal  name,  with  its  broad  streets  and  avenues,  its 
public  squares  and  magnificent  edifices  <rf  the  General 
Goverment,  erected  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  on  withia 
them  the  important  business  of  the  several  Departments  ; 
tor  the  reception  of  wonderful  and  curious  inventions,  the 
preservation  of  the  records  of  American  learning  and 
genius ;  of  extensive  coUeetioDS  of  the  products  of  nature 
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Mid  art,  brought  hither  for  study  and  ocHnpariwm  from 
an  parts  of  the  world ;  adorned  with  muneroaschiuches, 
and  Bpdnkled  orerf  I  am  hapyj  to  say,  with  manj  public 
sehools,  where  all  the  children  of  the  dtj,  without  dis- 
tinetion,  are  proTided  with  the  means  of  obtaining  a  good 
education ;  where  then  ai«  academies  and  coUeges,  pro- 
fessional schools  and  public  libraries,  should  continue  to 
roceire,  as  It  has  heretofore  received,  the  fostering  care 
of  Oongress,  and  should  be  regaxded  as  the  permanent 
■eat  of  the  National  Government.  Here,  too,  a  dtiaen  of 
the  great  Republic  of  liCtters— a  republic  which  knows  not 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  political  geography — has  pro- 
phetically indicated  his  oonriction  that  America  Is  to  ex- 
evdse  a  wide  and  powerful  influence  in  the  intellectual 
world,  by  founding  in  this  city,  as  a  commanding  position 
in  the  field  of  science  and  literature,  and  placing  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  Government  an  institution  '  for 
the  increase  and  diffaaion  of  knowledge  among  men. ' 

"  With  each  succeeding  year  new  interest  is  added  to 
the  spot ;  it  becomes  connected  with  all  the  historical  as- 
■oeSations  of  our  country,  with  her  statesmen  and  her 
orators,  and,  alas  I  Its  cemetery  is  annually  enriched  with 
the  ashes  of  her  chosen  sons. 

*<  Before  ns  is  the  broad  aiMl  beautiful  river,  separating 
two  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  and  which  a  late  Pres- 
ident, a  man  of  detennlned  purpose  and  infiexible  will, 
but  patriotic  heart,  desired  to  upan  with  arches  of  ever- 
enduring  granite,  symbolical  of  the  firmly  cemented  union 
of  the  Nor&  and  the  South.  That  President  was  General 
Jiekaon. 

*'  On  its  bank  repose  the  ashes  of  the  Father  of  his 
Cbnntry,  and  at  our  side,  by  a  singular  felicity  of  position, 
overlooking  the  city  which  he  designed,  and  which  bears 
his  name,  rises  to  his  memory  the  marble  column,  sub- 
lime in  Its  simple  grandeur,  and  fitly  Intended  to  reach  a 
loftier  hight  than  any  similar  structure  on  the  surfi^e  of 
the  whole  earth. 

"  Let  the  votive  oflferings  of  his  grateful  countrymen  be 
freely  contributed  to  carry  higher  and  still  higher  this 
monument  May  I  say,  as  on  another  occasion,  '  Let  it 
rise  :  let  n  rise,  till  !t  meet  the  sun  in  his  coming ;  let  the 
earliest  light  of  the  morning  |^d  It,  and  parting  day  linger 
■ad  play  on  its  sammit  V 

"  Fellow  citizens,  what  contemplations  are  awakened  in 
our  minds  as  we  asaemblo  here  to  ro-cnact  a  scene  like 
that  performed  by  Washington  I  Methlnks  I  see  his  ven- 
ttable  form  now  belbre  me,  as  presented  in  the  glorious 
■tatne  by  Hondon,  now  in  the  Ospltol  of  Virginia.  He  is 
dignifled  and  grave ;  but  concern  and  anxiety  seem  to 
soften  the  lineaments  of  his  counteoance.  The  Govern- 
ment over  which  he  presides  is  yet  In  the  crisis  of  experi- 
ment. Not  free  from  troubles  at  home,  he  scca  the  world 
ra  commotion  and  in  arms  all  around  him.  He  sees  that 
Impoiilng  foreign  Powers  are  half  disposed  to  try  the 
strength  of  the  recentiy-established  American  Govern- 
ment. We  perceive  that  mighty  thoughts,  mingled  witli 
fears  as  well  as  with  hopes,  are  struggling  within  him. 
He  heads  a  short  procession  over  these  then  naked  fields  ; 
bo  crosses  yonder  stream  on  a  fallen  tree  ;  he  asoends  to 
the  top  of  this  eminence,  whose  original  oaks  of  the  forest 
stand  as  thick  around  him  as  if  the  spot  had  been  de- 
Toted  to  Druidical  worship,  and  here  he  performs  the  ap- 
pointed duty  of  the  day. 

"  And  now,  fellow-dtlsens,  if  this  vision  were  a  reality ; 
if  Washington  actually  were  now  among  na,  and  If  he 
eould  draw  around  him  the  shades  of  the  great  public 
men  of  his  own  days,  patriots  and  warriors,  orators  and 
statesmen,  and  wore  to  address  us  In  their  presence, 
would  be  not  laj  to  as,  *  Ye  men  of  this  generation,  I  re- 


joice and  thank  God  for  being  able  to  see  that  our  labors 
and  toils  and  sacrifices  were  not  in  vain.  You  are  pros- 
perous, you  are  happy,  you  are  grateful ;  the  fire  of  lib- 
erty burns  brightly  and  steadily  in  your  hearts,  while 
duty  and  the  law  restrain  It  from  bursting  forth  in  wild 
and  destructive  conflagration.  Cherish  liberty,  as  you 
love  it ;  cherish  its  securities  as  you  wish  to  preserve  it. 
Maintain  the  Constitution  which  wo  labored  so  painfully 
to  establish,  aud  which  has  been  to  yon  such  a  source  of 
Inestimable  blessings.  Preserve  the  union  of  the  States, 
cemented  as  it  was  by  our  prayers,  our  tears,  and  our 
blood.  Be  true  to  God,  to  your  country,  and  to  your 
duty.  So  shall  the  whole  Eastern  World  follow  the  morn- 
ing sun  to  contemplate  yon  as  a  nation  ;  so  shall  all  gen- 
erations honor  you,  as  they  honor  us  ;  and  so  shall  that 
Almighty  Power  which  so  graciously  protected  us,  and 
which  now  protects  you,  shower  its  everlasting  blessings 

upon  you  and  your  posterity.' 

•  •••••• 

"  President  Fillmore,  it  Is  your  singularly  good  fortune 
to  porfbnn  an  act  such  as  that  which  the  earliest  of  your 
predecessors  performed  fifty-eight  years  ago.  You  stand 
where  he  Stood  ;  you  Uy  your  hand  on  the  corner-stone 
of  a  building  doslgned  greatly  to  extend  that  whose  cor- 
ner-stone ho  laid.  Changed,  changed  is  everything 
around.  The  same  sun.  Indeed,  shone  npon  his  head 
which  now  shines  upon  yours.  The  same  broad  river 
rolled  at  his  ftet,  and  bathes  his  last  resting  place,  that 
now  rolls  at  yours.  But  the  site  of  this  dty  was  then 
mainly  an  open  field.  Streets  and  avenues  have  since 
been  laid  out  and  oomploted,  squares  and  public  grounds 
inclosed  and  ornamented,  until  the  dty  which  bears  his 
name,  although  comparatively  Inconsiderable  in  numbers 
and  wealth,  hss  become  quite  fit  to  be  tLo  seat  of  uovetn- 
ment  of  a  great  and  united  people. 

**  Sir,  may  the  consequences  of  the  duty  which  you 
perform  so  aospidously  to-day  equal  those  which  flowed 
from  his  act." 

Some  remarks  of  another  eminent  Btatesman, 
tending  to  enforce  the  idea  of  the  great  nation- 
al importance  of  the  magnificent  public  struc- 
tures at  Wasihington,  will  be  instructive  and  ap- 
propriate here.  The  new  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
to  correspond  with  the  extension,  it  is  estimated 
will  alone  cost  more  than  a  million  of  dollars. 
During  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress, 
18/) 6,  an  appropriation  toward  the  erection  of 
the  new  dome  was  under  discussion  in  the  Sen- 
ate, when  Senator  Seward  made  some  patriotic 
and  timclj  remarks,  tinged  with  humor  as  well 
as  classic  elegance,  from  which  we  quote  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this  Is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  practical  question,  and  that  we  shall  not  ad- 
vance Tery  far  or  very  wisely  In  consideration  of  It  by 
going  back  to  consider  the  errors  or  mistakes  that  Oon- 
gress may  have  made  on  ^e  subject  heretofore.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  most  important  business  of  society, 
that  of  Government,  that  it  shall  be  conducted  with  the 
least  possiblo  care.  There  is  not  a  town  or  district  in  any 
one  of  the  States  of  this  T7nion  In  which  there  is  not  more 
dehberation  bestowed  on  the  question  of  erecting  a  bridge, 
or  any  county  in  which  there  is  not  more  care  bestowed 
by  the  municipal  authorities  on  the  question  of  erecting 
a  conrt-house  and  on  the  manner  in  which  It  shall  be 
done,  than  is  poesible,  either  hk  this  Government  oi@ 
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uxy  other  great  National  Government,  in  regard  to  the 
oonatraetion  of  a  Capitol.  We  must  take  things  Jnst  as 
we  Gnd  them  ;  that  is,  we  who  are  here  to-day  must  act 
for  ourselves.  Wo  must  remember  that,  if  some  of  us 
««re  here  before,  the  places  in  the  other  House,  and  a 
large  number  here,  are  occupied  now  by  gentlemen  who 
were  not  here  before. 

<'  1, 111:0  the  several  Senators  who  hare  spoken,  regret- 
ted, above  aU  things,  the  project  of  the  extension  of  this 
Ckpitol,  not  because  I  thought  it  large  enough  for  all  con* 
atitutional  legislation,  not  because  I  thought  it  was  great 
enough  for  the  Capitol  of  a  great  nation,  but  because  it 
was  the  only  perfect  spedmen  of  architecture,  according 
to  my  poor)  rude,  uncultivated  taste,  which  I  had  ever 
aeen.  Hours,  I  might  almo.^t  say  days,  have  I  stood  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  looked  on^the  Oapitol  of 
my  country  as  it  displayed  itself  in  its  graceful  propor- 
tions on  this  beautiful  terrace.  It  was  perfect  in  design, 
perfect  in  proportion,  perfect  in  embeiliahment,  perfect  in 
all  its  adaptationB.  It  was  the  only  structure  I  had  ever 
•eeu  made  by  human  hands  that,  instead  of  wearing  the 
appearance  of  having  been  toilfuUy  erected  from  out  of 
the  ground  by  days'  labor  and  with  ponderous  machinery, 
Memed  to  have  been  let  down  from  the  heavens  above 
and  dropped  upon  this  terrace ;  and  I  fluiciedthatitoould 
be  drawn  up  by  angelic  hands  and  removed  from  our  sight 
if  we  should  prove  ourselves  unworthy  of  the  liberties  of 
which  it  was  at  once  an  emblem  and  a  monument. 

*' Nevertheless,  Sir,  when  the  proposition  to  enlarge 
this  structure  was  made,  it  was  at  a  lime  when  weak  and 
idle  and  foolish  men  were  talking  about  tlie  dUisolutioQ  of 
this  Union,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  not  merely  possible,  but 
ft  thing  that  was  imminent,  and  a  thing  that  was  coming 
directly  on.  I  seized  upon  the  extension  of  the  Capitol 
as  one  of  the  demonstrations  that  would  be  given  by  Con- 
gress to  the  countxy  and  to  mankind  that  this  Union  was 
not  to  be  dissolved.  I  am  now  for  going  on  with  it,  for 
the  benefit  of  continuing  and  renewing  the  demonstration 
to  the  country,  if  for  no  other  reason,  tliat  this  city  of 
Washington  is  to  remain  the  capital  of  a  perpetual  Union. 
I  think  the  weak,  the  incredulouH,  and  even  the  despond- 
ing, may  take  heart  if  they  see  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  expending  $2,000,000  to  enUrgo  and  complete  the 
National  Capitol,  in  this  hour  when  these  apprehensions 
are  again  renewed,  and  especially  when  it  is  associated 
with  the  fact  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  are  in- 
creasing their  own  emoluments  for  their  own  daily  services 
here— a  transaction^  certainly,  which  may  go  forth  to  the 
world  as  showing  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  no  immediate  expectation  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

"And  now.  Sir,  to  come  to  that  practical  question  to 
which  I  intended  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  ;  it  is 
just  the  question  which  has  been  raised  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  with  his  usual  directness.  It 
Is  a  question  which  has  three  branches :  first,  whether 
there  shall  be  no  dome  at  aU ;  second,  whether  the  old 
dome  shall  bo  reinstated  ;  third,  whether  the  dome  which 
U  now  in  process  of  erection  shall  be  constructed.  The 
honorable  Senator  from  Pennsylvaua  gives  it  as  his  opin- 
ion, as  a  matter  of  taste,  that  there  shall  bo  no  dome  at 
all.  I  will  submit  tliat  point  without  argument  We 
Iiavo  the  exhibition  of  the  Capitol  without  a  dome  now, 
and  who  w  there,  ejcpopt  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  willing  to  see  it  retnaln  as  it  Is? 
Nobody.  Tho  honorablo  Senator  stands  alone.  Who  is 
willinj;  to  luvo  tho  old  dome  restored  ?  That  dome  was 
fiilaptp'l  to  a  Capitol  only  one-half  in  magnitude,  one-half 
In  longitude,  one-half  In  dignity,  one-half  in  grandeur  of 


the  proposed  Capitol.  Either  that  was  a  deflective  strac- 
tnre  before  and  inapplicable  to  the  Gapitol  aa  ft  waa,  or 
else  it  is  totally  nnsuitod  to  the  present  one.  Who  wQl 
deny  that  it  had  perfect  adaptation  then  f  It  was  the 
admiration  of  artists,  of  architects  thronghont  the  world. 
Nobody  took  exception  to  it.  So  T  take  it  for  granted  that 
tho  old  dome  having  been  right  for  the  old  Qtpitol,  tho 
old  dome  is  wrong  fbr  the  new  OspitoL  That  brings  me 
to  tiie  question  of  the  new  dome  for  the  new  GapitoL 

"  It  seems  to  me,  as  there  Is  no  alternative,  it  is  settled 
that  it  must  be  this  ;  and  if  any  other  person  can  project 
one  that  is  better  adapted  In  ntfllty,  or  in  taste,  or  in 
economy,  let  him  offer  the  specification,  and  the  arebiteet 
will  examine  it.  If  none  such  be  offered,  it  seems  to  mo 
to  be  a  simple  duty  to  adopt  the  one  that  is  before  us.  I 
stop  one  moment  to  take  notice  of  the  ikct  which  Is 
alleged,  that  Congress  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing 
when  the  old  dome  was  ordered  to  be  taken  down.  Why, 
Sr,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Walter  was  before  tho  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives when  the  bill  was  passed  appropriating  tho 
$100,000  to  remove  the  old  dome  and  erect  a  new  one, 
and  it  was  expressly  referred  to  in  the  bill.  Then  that 
plan  of  Mr.  Walter  was  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and,  as  the  Senate  passed  the  same  bill,  it  was  be- 
fore us.  Although  each  of  as  individaally  may  plead  that 
he  did  not  know  it,  no  one,  with  a  just  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, can  disavow  the  fact  that  wo  all  acted  with  knowl- 
edge ;  that  there  was  a  plan  which  we  adopted  and  sanc- 
tioned by  reason  of  &ith  In  the  arehiteot  who  devised  it, 
or  in  the  committee  who  recommended  it,  or  on  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  who 
approved  it. 

THE  TREASITRT  DEPARTMENT. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  €ren- 
cral  GrOTernment,  now  fast  verj^ng  toward  a 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually,  require 
the  assiduous  labors  of  a  large  number  of  men, 
and  spacious  and  ample  accommodations.  The 
Treasury  building  is  situated  a  little  south  of 
the  State  Department,  on  the  east  side  of  what 
is  called  the  "  President's  Square."  It  is  a  spsr 
clous  edifice,  built  of  stone,  and  flre-proof.  Its 
original  length  was  three  hundred  and  thirty-six 
feet,  and  was  designed,  when  completed  by  the 
extension  of  the  wings,  to  present  a  front  of 
nearly  five  hundred  feet.  The  width  of  the 
center  building,  including  colonade  in  front  and 
portico  in  the  rear,  is  one  hundred  and  ninety 
feet.  There  are  three  stories  above  the  base- 
ment, each  divided  into  forty-five  apartments,  or 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  rooms  in  all.  The 
main  entrance  to  the  building  is  on  the  east 
front  by  a  double  flight  of  granite  steps.  The 
first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  Trea.«»urer,  First  and 
Third  Auditors,  and  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 
On  the  second  floor,  in  the  center  building,  are 
the  apartments  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  his  suite.  The  First  Controller  and  the 
Register  of  the  Treasury  occupy  the  wings  on 
this  floor  besides  some  apartments  on  the  first 
floor.  The  Library  of  the  Treasury  is  also  on  the 
second  floor.  The  third  floor  Is  occupied  by  the 
(General  Land  OflSce.    Tho  basement  floor  is 
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occupied  by  the  Second  Controller  and  his 
clerks,  and  by  Bomo  of  the  other  clerks  of  the 
Department 

Beeides  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
principal  officers  attached  to  this  Department 
are  a  First  Controller,  Second  Controller,  ax 
Auditors,  a  Treasurer,  Register,  and  a  Solicitor 
of  the  Treasury.  It  may  be  usefal  and  interest- 
ing to  many  readers  to  state  briefly  the  various 
duties  of  these  several  officers,  each  of  whom 
bavo  under  their  direction  a  large  number  of 
clerks. 

The  Secretary  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  Ue  superintends  all  the  fiscal  concerns 
of  the  Government,  and,  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility, recommends  to  Congress  measures  for 
Improving  the  condition  of  the  revenue.  He 
holds  his  office  at  the  will  of  the  President  By 
act  of  Congress,  this  Department  has  been  in- 
vested with  extraordinary  powers,  for  the 
recovery  of  public  moneys  not  accounted,  or 
withheld  by  ofikcers  receiving  them  pr'or  to 
such  moneys  being  paid  into  the  Treasury. 
Warranto  of  distress,  in  the  nature  of  cxccutiors 
upon  judgments,  are  authorized,  upon  certifl- 
cates  of  balances  from  tho  First  Controller, 
against  principals  and  sureties  in  default ;  and 
the  Judges  of  the  United  States  are,  by  the  same 
law,  clothed  with  extensive  chancery  jurisdio- 
tion,  with  a  view  of  ameliorating  any  undue 
severity  to  individuals,  which  may  possibly 
occur  under  the  requisition.  By  the  act  of  20th 
May,  1830,  the  office  of  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury 
was  created.  A  portion  of  the  duties  of  this 
office  had  been  previously  performed  by  the 
Fifth  Auditor,  as  agent  of  the  Treasury.  All 
acooonts  of  the  Government  are  finally  settled 
at  the  Treasury  Department ;  for  which  purpose 
it  18  divided  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  (who 


superintends  the  whole,  but  who  is  not,  therefore, 
absolute  with  respect  to  the  power  of  adjusting 
claims  or  paying  money,)  into  two  Controllers, 
six  Auditors,  a  Register,  a  Treasurer,  and  a 
Solicitor.  The  Auditors  of  the  public  accounts 
are  empowered  to  administer  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions to  witnesses,  in  any  case  in  which  they  may 
deem  it  necessary,  for  the  due  examination  of 
the  accounts  with  which  they  are  charged. 

The  First  Controller  examines  all  accounts 
settled  by  the  First  and  Fifth  Auditors,  and  the 
Commissioners  of  the  General  Land  Office.  He 
has  appellate  jurisdiction  only  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Sixth  Auditor^s  accounts,  and  certifies 
the  balances  arising  thereon  to  the  Register ; 
countersigns  all  accounts  drawn  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  if  warranted  by  law ;  reports 
to  tho  Secretary  the  official  forms  to  be  used  in 
the  different  offices  for  collecting  the  public  rev- 
enue ;  and  the  manner  and  form  of  keeping  and 
stating  the  accounts  of  the  several  persons  em- 
ployed therein.  He  superintohds  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  accounts,  subject  to  his  revis- 
ion, and  provides  for  the  regular  payment  of  all 
moneys  which  may  be  collected.  In  this  brief 
view  given  of  the  pow  <  of  the  Controllers  of 
the  Treasury,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that, 
within  the  sphere  of  their  respective  duties,  they 
are  the  ultimate  law  officers  of  the  Government 

The  Second  Controller  is  independent  of  tho 
First.  His  office  was  established  to  effect  a 
prompt  settlement  of  the  public  accounts,  which, 
from  the  constantly  increasing  expenditures  of 
the  Government,  had  accumulated,  and  which, 
with  other  duties,  was  found  to  exceed  the  ability 
of  one  Controller.  The  Second  Controller, 
therefore,  would  be  more  correctly  styled  the 
Controller  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Indian  Disbursements.    It  may  be  here  re- 
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marked,  that  the  duties  of  adrancing  money  and 
accounting  for  it  are  distinct  The  Secretaries 
of  the  Departments  exercise  a  discretion  in  ad- 
Tancing  from  the  appropriations  the  requisite 
Bums  to  the  disbursing  officers  ;  but  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treas- 
ury, independent  of  the  Secretaries,  to  require 
accounts  and  Touchers,  showing  the  legal  appli- 
3ations  of  the  money.  In  this  division  of  duties 
is  perceived  a  salutary  check.  The  hands  of  the 
Executive  are  left  nnreetrained  in  advancing  to 
the  agents  the  necessary  funds  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  the  (government ;  but  those  agents 
have  to  account  to  officers  of  the  Treasury,  leav- 
ing the  Executive  no  power  to  misapply  the 
funds  advanced.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Second 
Controller  to  revise  and  certify  the  accounts 
stated  in  the  offices  of  the  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Auditors,  and  his  decision  is  final,  except 
redress  is  granted  by  Congress.  In  the  office  of 
the  Second  Controller,  a  record  is  kept  of  the 
accounts  settled,  showing  the  balanccf  dne  to, 
and  from,  the  United  States ;  a  record  is  kept 
of  all  the  requisitions  for  money  drawn  by  the 
-  Secretaries  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  ; 
and  on  its'  files  are  placed  all  the  contracts  in- 
volving the  payment  of  money  entered  into  by 
tiioee  Departments.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the 
Controller  to  direct  suits  and  stopages  on  ac- 
count of  delinquencies  ^  to  keep  an  account  with 
each  specific  appropriation,  and  to  make  annual 
and  other  statements  of  the  disbursements,  as 
requh-«d  by  law.  He  also  fumifibes  the  forms 
for  the  accounts  and  vouchers,  and  of  keeping 
and  stating  the  accounts  subject  to  his  revision. 

The  Treasurer  receives  imd  keeps  the  moneys 
of  the  United  States,  and  disburses  the  same 
upon  the  warrants  drawn  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  countersigned  by  the  proper  Con- 
•  troller  and  Auditor,  and  recorded  by  the  Reg- 
ister. 

The  Register  of  the  Treasury  keeps  all  ac- 
counts of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
public  money,  and  of  debts  due  to,  or  from,  the 
United  States ;  he  keep  the  District  Tunnage 
accounts  of  the  United  States ;  he  receives  i^om 
the  Controller  the  accounts  which  have  been 
finally  adjusted ;  and  with  their  vouchers  and 
certificates  preserves  them  ;  he  records  all  war- 
rants for  the  receipt  or  payment  of  moneys  at 
the  Treasury,  certifies  the  same  thereon,  and 
transmits  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  copies 
of  the  ccrttficates  of  balances  of  accounts.  It 
is  made  the  duty  of  the  Register  to  prepare  sta- 
tistical accounts  of  the  coftimerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  United  States,  to  be  laid  before  Con- 
gress annually. 


The  Solicitor  superintends  all  the  civil  suits 
commenced  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in 
all  the  Courts,  until  they  are  carried  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  when  they 
come  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Attorney- 
General  He  instructs  the  District  Attorneys, 
Marshals,  and  Clerks  in  all  matters  and  proceed- 
ings appertaining  to  those  suits,  and  receives 
from  them,  after  each  term  of  Court,  reports  of 
their  situation  and  progress.  He  records,  from 
Collectors,  reports  of  Custom-house  bonds  put 
in  suit,  and  of  infoi*mation,  ibc.,  directed  by 
them.  He  establishes,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  such  rules  and 
regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  for  the 
observance  of  Collectors,  District  Attorneys,  and 
Marshals,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
just  responsibility  of  those  officers,  and  the 
prompt  collection  of  all  revenues  and  debts  due 
and  accruing  to  the  United  States.  This  officer 
has  charge  also  of  all  lands  and  other  property 
which  have  been  or  shall  be  assigned,  set  ofS,  or 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  in  payment  of 
debts,  and  all  trusts  created  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States,  in  payment  of  debts  due  them ; 
and  has  power  to  sell  and  dispose  of  lands 
assigned  or  set  off  to  the  United  States;  in  pay- 
ment of  debts,  or  being  vested  in  them  by  mort- 
gage or  other  security  for  the  payment  of 
debts. 

The  First  Auditor  receives  all  accounts  accru- 
ing in  the  Treasury  Department,  and 'in  relation 
to  the  revenue  and  civil  list,  and  after  examin- 
ation, certifies  the  balance,  and  transmits  the 
accounts,  with  the  vouchers  and  certificates,  to 
the  First  Controller,  for  his  decision  thereon. 

The  Second  Auditor  receives  and  settles: 
First— All  accounts  relative  to  the  pay  of  the 
army  subsistence  and  forage  of  officers,  and  pays 
subsistence  and  clothing  of  then:  servants. 
Second — All  accounts  for  the  contingent  dis- 
bursements of  ihe  army,  fcnr  vdiich  no  specific 
appropriations  are  made  by  Congress.  Third — 
All  accounts  relating  to  the  purchase  of  medi- 
cines, drugs,  surgical  instruments,  hospital 
stores,  Jbc]  ahM>  the  claims  of  private  phisldans, 
for  medical  services  rendered  such  officers  and 
soldiers  who  cannot  be  attended  by  the  surgeons 
of  the  army.  Fourtii — ^All  accounts  relating  to 
the  recruiting  service.  Fifth — All  accounts  of 
the  Ordnance  Department ;  those  of  the  variomi 
arsenals,  and  accounts  appertaining  to  anAament 
of  river  fortifications,  and  to  arming  and  equip- 
ping the  militia,  ftc  Slxtii — ^All  accounts  for  dis- 
bursements at  the  National  armorie&  Seventh — 
AU  accounts  relating  to  disbursements  in  the 
Indian  Departaients,  such  as  pay  of  agents,  prae- 
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eats,  aDuuitiee,  holdiag  treaties,  ruiming  boun- 
dary lines,  contingent  expenses,  &o.,  and  the 
property  aocoonts  of  the  army  arising  oat  of 
the  foregoing  expenditores. 

The  duties  of  the  Third  Auditor  extend  to  the 
auditing  of  all  accounts  for  the  Quartermaster's 
Department,  such  as  to  money  and  property,  and 
the  same  as  to  accounts  for  fortifications ;  for 
the  Military  Academy ;  for  roads,  surveys,  and 
other  internal  improvements;  for  revolutionary, 
invalid,  and  half*pay  pensions;  pensions  to 
widows  and  orphans ;  of  outstanding  claims, 
arising  before  and  during  the  last  war  with 
Great  Britain ;  and  of  all  unsettled  accounts  of 
the  War  Department  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Government  to  let  July,  1815. 

The  Fourth  Auditor  receives  all  accounts 
accruing  in  the  Navy  Department,  or  relating  to 
it  He  examhies  the  acoounis,  certifies  the  bal- 
ances, and  transmits  the  accounts,  with  the 
vouchers  and  certificates,  to  the  Second  Con- 
troller, for  his  decision  upon  them. 

The  Fifth  Auditor  receives  all  accounts  accru- 
ing in  or  relating  to  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Greneral  Post-Office,  and  those  arising  out  of 
Indian  trade ;  examines  them,  certifies  the  bal- 
ances, and  transmits  the  accounts,  with  the 
vouchers  and  certificates  to  the  First  Controller, 
for  his  decision  upon  them.  To  the  Fifth  Audi- 
tor has  also  been  assigned  the  duties  heretofore 
performed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue, 
in  superintending  the  building  and  repairing  of 
light-houses  and  light-vessels,  beacons,  buoys, 
and  piers,  supplying  the  light-houses  with  oil, 
and  the  a^ustment  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
light-house  establishmenta 

To  the  Sixth  Auditor  are  assigned  the  duties 
of  examining  the  returns  of  Postmasters,  nod  of 
notifying  them  of  errors  found  therein  ;  of  ad- 
justing their  general  accounts ;  of  designating 
the  post-offices  from  which  contractors  shall 
make  collections,  and  of  fnmisbing  them  the 
blanlE  orders  and  receipts  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  of  transmitting  fosms  to  Postmasters  at 
the  ends  of  routes  for  certifying  the  perform- 
ance of  mail  service,  and  upon  the  receipt  of 
Biud  certificates,  together  with  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  contractors  of  collections,  and  of 
notices  of  fines  imposed  on  them,  of  adjusting 
their  quarterly  compensations,  and  of  transmit- 
ting to  tliem  the  dratlts  issued  io  payment  of  the 
balances  found  due ;  of  adjusting  the  accounts 
for  all  blanks  furnished  to  post-offices,  for  adver^ 
tising,  mail  bogs,  mail,  locks  and  keys,  stamps, 
qiecial  agents,  and  all  other  demands  properly 
arising  under  the  laws,  contracts,  regulations  or 
orders  of  the  Department ;  of  closing  the  ac- 


counts of  the  Department  quarterly,  and  of  report- 
ing the  amounts  paid  by  Postmasters  pursuant 
to  ai^ropriations  made  by  law,  and  of  registering, 
charging,  and  countersigning  all  warrants  upon 
the  Treasury  for  receipts,  and  payments  wiien  . 
warranted  by  law,  as  well  as  all  drafts  issued  in 
payment  or  in  the  collection  of  debts.  To  the 
Auditor  are  also  assigned  the  duties  of  report- 
ing all  delinquencies  on  the  part  of  Postmasters 
in  paymg  over  the  moneys  in  their  hands ;  of 
directing  suits  and  superintending  all  proceedings 
at  law  ov  in  equity  proper  for  enforcing  the 
prompt  collection  of  all  balances  due  the  De- 
partment, including  penalties  imposed  on  Post- 
masters failing  to  make  returns  or  pay  ovfr  the 
proceeds  of  their  offices.  To  this  office  shall  be 
transmitjcd  all  accounts,  (other  than  Postmas- 
ters' quorteirly  returns,)  all  letters  and  vouchers 
relating  to  accounts  or  items  in  such  returns, 
and  the  receipts  of  Postmasters  for  public  prop- 
erty turned  over  to  them  by  their  predecessors ; 
all  acknowledgments  of  drafts  issued  in  pay- 
ment of  balances ;  all  certificates  of  service, 
receipts  of  contractors  for  and  their  acknowl- 
edgments of  collections  from  Postmasters ;  all 
letters  admitting  or  contesting  balances  due  on 
general  accounts  of  Postmasters  or  contractors ; 
all  receipts  for  drafts  issued  in  collecting  such 
balances ;  and  all  letters  returning  such  drafts, 
or  reporting  the  non-payment  thereof ;  all  stated 
returns  of  District  Attorneys  and  Marshals  ot 
their  proceedings  in  post-office  eases ;  nU  receipts 
for  deposits  of  money  collected  in  such  cases ; 
all  letters  making  propositions  of  settlement ; 
and  all  letters  seeking  directions,  or  giving 
information  preparatory  to  trial,  or  relating  to 
the  service  of  executions  or  sale  of  property, 
&»,,  in  any  such  cases. 

TBB  27AII0NAL  OBBBBVATOBY. 

This  is  one  of  the  highly  interesting  oljects 
of  the  National  Metropolis.  It  is  situated  near 
the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac,  about  two  miles 
from  the  Capitol,  between  the  President's  houae 
and  Georgetown,  on  what  is  called  Camp  Hill. 
The  site  is  a  beautiftil  one,  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  of  the 
Potomac  River,  and  surrounding  country.  It  is 
considered  a  naval  institution,  and  is  under  the 
dkection  of  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Manry,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  whose  scientific  labors  and 
researches  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of 
navigation  have  made  his  name  known  and  hon- 
ored among  all  civilized  nations,  and  given  just 
renown  to  the  institution  over  which  he  presides. 
The  force  employed  in  connection  with  the  Ob- 
servatory consists  principally  of  naval  officers. 
Besides  the  astronomical  duties  of  tiie  establish- 
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ment,  here  are  kept  all  the  naatical  books, 
charts,  and  iiiBtraments  belonging  to  the  navy. 

The  apartment  in  which  the  chronometers 
are  kept  is  one  of  much  interest.  Before  one 
of  these  instruments  is  purchased  bj  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  required  to  be  put  on  trial  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Observatory  for  one  year. 
]>urmg  this  period  it  is  compared  daily  with 
the  great  astronomical  dock  of  the  Observa- 
tory. The  temperature  of  the  room  is  also 
carefully  observed  and  recorded  every  day; 
and  in  case  the  instrument  fails  to  come  up  to 
the  test  required,  it  is  returned  to  the  maker  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  There  are  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  chronometers  always  in  this  room,  all  <^ 
which  are  daily  compared.  Here  also  are  con- 
ducted the  celebrated  and  laborious  researches 
connected  with  the  ^^  wind  and  current  charts," 
de^>-sca  soundings^  tides  and  currents  of  the 
ocean,  &c. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  object  connected 
with  the  Observatory  is  the  electrical  clock,  or 
'dectro-chronograph,  as  it  is  called,  invented  by 
the  late  Dr.  Locke,  of  Gincumati.  It*  is  in  the 
room  with  the  transit  instrument,  and  is  so 
arranged  by  its  connection  with  an  electrical 
battery  in  the  building  that  its  beats  may  be 
heard  wherever  the  magnetic  wires  lead,  if  con- 
nected with  it  Thus  it  may  be  made  to  record 
the  time  so  that  the  astronomer  at  Boston,  New 
Orleans,  or  any  other  point,  nmy  at  any  mo- 
ment know  the  time  at  Wadiington,  and  by 
comparison  with  his  own  clock  the  exact  dis- 
tance in  time  is  recorded.  The  origin  and  com- 
mencement of  this  establishment,  which  now 
reflects  80  much  credit  upon  the  country,  are  of 


recent  date,  and  Iviefly  as  fol- 
lows :  In  1842  an  act  of  Con- 
gress was  passed,  making  an 
appropriation  of  money  and 
grounds  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  intended  as  a  depot 
for  charts  and  mathematical 
instruments.  The  building 
was  erected  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Lieutenant  J.  M. 
Gillis,  who  was  sent  abroad  to 
collect  a  number  of  astronom- 
ical and  magnetic  instruments. 
In  1844,  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Mau- 
ry, of  the  navy,  was  directed 
to  take  charge  of  the  Observ- 
atory, and  under  his  direction 
and  untiring  efforts  it  is  tak- 
ing a  prominent  stand  among 
other  similar  institutionB. 
In  1845,  Lieutenant  Maury 
publit^ed  the  observations  of  that  year,  which 
fill  a  large  volume,  containing  also  drawings  of 
every  part  of  the  building,  and  the  instruments 
at  present  mounted.  This  volume  is  interesting 
as  a  record  of  science,  as  well  as  a  proof  of 
the  zeal  of  the  officers  who  have  performed  the 
whole  of  the  work. 

The  Observatory  is  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross,  and  fronts  to  the  north.  The  right  wing, 
or  east  room,  contains  the  mural  circle  and  the 
meridian  transit,  two  instruments  for  similar  re- 
sults, but  differing  in  their  construction.  The 
former  is  used  for  determining  the  declinations 
or  latitude  of  the  stars,  and  the  latter  right  as- 
cension ahd  declination — ^that  is,  both  latitude 
and  longitude.  To  the  uninitiated,  the  appara- 
tus connected  with  the  instruments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lighting  them  up,  Ac.,  would  present  a 
mass  of  confusion ;  whereas,  the  most  perfect 
system  and  ingenuity  reigns  throughout.  These 
instruments,  in  clear  weather,  are  generally  at 
work  by  sunset,  but  at  any  other  time  of  the 
day  an  officer  of  the  building  will  take  pleasure 
in  showing  them  to  strangers.  The  west  room 
contains  a  large  transit  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  right  ascension  of  stars,  and  con- 
nected with  it  is  the  magnetic  telegraph,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  diif^renoe  of 
longitude  between  any  two  places.  When  the 
lines  ore  carried  through  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  this  will  afford  the  readiest  means  of  as- 
certaining the  correct  longitude  of  every  point— 
an  event  much  desire^  for  acquiring  geograph- 
ical knowledge. 

The  south  section  of  the  Observatory  forms 
two  separate  rooms,  the  north  one  containing  ap 
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beaatifal  instrument  called  the  prime  vertical, 
and  tho  southern  room  a  circle  of  refraction,  an 
instrument  invented  by  Lieutenant  Maury,  and 
apparently  intricate  in  its  numerous  appoint- 
ments, yet  actually  simple  in  principle,  and 
mathematically  correct  in  theory.  Their  beau- 
tiful finish,  and  the  trifling  cost  of  the  whole 
compared  with  the  results,  deserve  notice.  Each 
room  is  provided  with  a  very  correct  side-rep.1 
clock,  which  is  used  in  connection  with  the  in- 
struments during  observation ;  these  clocks 
have  errors  only  the  hundredth  -part  or  so  of  a 
second. 

The  great  equatorial  telescope  is  a  noble  in- 
slrument — a  peep  through  it  at  once  unvails 
new  worlds;  the  beholder  sees  the  mountains 
and  volcanoes  in  the  moon ;  and  almost  expects 
to  see  some  of  the  inhabitants  stepping  out  there- 
from. The  planets  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Mars,  Ve- 
nus, Sec.,  which  appear  to  the  naked  eye  only  as 
brilliant  stars,  are  resolved  into  magnificent 
orbs,  surrounded  by  their  accompanying  satel- 
lites. 

The  dome  of  the  building  is  so  fixed  that  it 
revolves  with  the  slightest  movement,  and 
through  a  slit  in  the  top  enables  the  observer  to 
turn  the  instrument  on  any  olject  An  ingeni- 
ously constructed  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  ele- 
vating or  lowering  the  observer,  is  wortl^  of 
attention. 

All  the  instruments  referred  to  have  been 
mounted,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Maury,  by  native  workmen. 

In  the  main  body  of  the  Observatory  are  the 
offices  or  rooms  for  calculating,  the  library  for 
the  use  of  the  building,  the  room  for  nautical 
instruments,  and  a  room  for  charts  and  nautical 
books.  The  saving  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
latter  articles  since  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing would  nearly  pay  for  its  origiosU  wsL 


The  south-east  room  in  the  main  building  Mit 
tains  all  the  chronometers  which  are  supplied  to 
our  public  national  vessels,  and  they  are  regula- 
te by  a  mean-time  clock  of  great  regularity, 
which  stands  in  the  corner.  The  facility  for  regu- 
lating these  time-pieces,  and  the  exact  character 
that  ifi  attached  to  each  chronometer  when  it  is 
sent  to  a  ship,  renders  navigation  more  secure 
than  it  was  in  former  times. 

The  grounds  about  the  Observatory  are  not 
yet  laid  out  as  they  should  be.  But  ^en 
adorucd  as  our  other  public  walks  about  Wash- 
ington are,  they  will  become  a  charming  resort  to 
the  Rh-anger  visitmg  the  Metropolis.  The  house 
of  the  Superintendent  is  east  of  the  Observatory, 
built  with  taste  and  at  little  cost,  and  adds  very 
much  to  the  sterile  waste  once  called  Gamp 
Hill,  which  has  become  one  of  the  prettiest  spola 
in  Washington. 

The  details  of  labor  connected  with  the  Ob- 
servatory are  contained  in  the  transactions  of 
1845,  and  are  intereetiug  as  showing  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  a  small  corps  of  officers. 

There  is  also  a  small  equatorial  instrument 
mounted  outdoors,  which  can  always  be  seen 
by  visitors,  and  two  comet  seekers  kept  em- 
ployed in  clear  weather  to  detect  the  approach 
of  these  wandering  luminaries.  A  meteorologi- 
cal register  is  also  minutely  kept,  and  every 
branch  of  astronomical  science  is  attended  to, 
where  means  are  aflbrded  for  its  accomplishment 

Visitors  to  the  Observatory  are  received  with 
courtesy  by  the  Superintendent  and  officers,  and 
every  fiaeility  is  given  for  seeing  the  building 
and  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  various  in- 
struments. 

THB  NA.VT  YARD. 

The  Washington  Navy  Yard  is  eitnat<)d  on  tiie 
eastern  branch  of  the  Poiomac,  near  its  mouth 
or  junction  with  the  main  river,    The  host  out- 
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ride  view  of  it  is  obtained  from  the  Virginia 
Bhore,  coming  np  the  river.  This  is  one  of  the 
moet  important  naval  stations  in  the  country, 
both  on  account  of  its  locality  and  the  amount 
of  work  and  business  of  which  it  is  the  theater. 
Among  the  national  vessels  which  have  been 
constructed  at  this  yard,  are  the  Columbus,  74  ; 
the  Potomac,  Brandywine,  Columbia,  44  each  ; 
sloop9K)f-war  St  Louis  and  St  Mary's,  20  each ; 
schooners  Grampus  and  Shark,  10  each ;  and  Ex- 
periment, 4.  Outside  of  the  Navy  Yard  are 
barracks  for  the  United  States  marines.  The 
yard  covers  an  area  of  about  twenty  acres,  and 
is  inclosed  by  a  substantial  brick  wall,  having  a 
principal  entrance  at  the  foot  of  Eighth  street, 
through  a  handsome  arched  gateway.  The 
mechanical  operations  of  this  establishment  are 
various  and  extensive,  and  the  skill  of  the  work- 
men and  the  excellence  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed have  been  satisfactorily  tested  in  every 
sea.  Anchors  of  all  sizes,  for  the  naval  service, 
are  manufactured  by  the  use  of  two  heavy  steam- 
hammers,  (termed  the ''  Nasmyth  Hammer,")  one 
of  which  weighs  3,600  pounds,  the  other  2,240 
pounds.  The  forges  for  this  work  are  kept  in 
blast  by  a  fan-blower  attached  to  the  steam  en- 
gine in  the  machinist's  department  There  is 
also  in  operation,  in  the  anchor  department,  a 
direct  action  steam-hammer  (called  the  ''  Ku'k 
Hammer' 0  in  connection  with  a  blast  furnace 
for  working  up  into  looms  and  bars  all  the  scrap 
iron  of  the  navy.  The  masave  chain  cables  are 
made  in  another  shop,  which  is  provided  with  a 
powerful  hydrostatic  press  for  testing  their 
strength.  Another  department  is  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  galleys,  cabooses,  and  cop^ 
per  powder-tanks,  and  of  tho  various  kinds  of 
brass  work  appertaining  to  ships  of  war.  The 
different  machines  employed  in  making  these 
articles  are  driven  by  a  steam-engine  of  about 
fifteen  horse  power.  A  large  and  extensive  iron 
foundery  has  recently  been  erected,  of  sniBoient 


capacity  and  with  the  necessary  facilities  for 
molding  and  casting  the  heaviest  work ;  con- 
nected with  this  foundery  are  the  macMnes  for 
boring,  turning  and  planing  the  steam  cylinders 
and  other  machinery  required  for  the  naval  ser- 
vice. Adjoining  the  iron  foundery  arc  the  ord- 
nance and  boiler-making  departments,  which  are 
provided  with  a  steam-engine  of  about  twelve 
horse-power.  The  ordnance  department  is  en- 
gaged in  the  fabrication  of  light  brass  ordnance, 
howitzers  for  boat  and  land  service,  of  shot  and 
shells,  percussion  caps,  musket  and  pistol  balls, 
&c  Some  of  this  machinery  is  very  ingenious 
and  highly  interesting.  C^ose  by  this  range  of 
buildings  is  a  very  extensive  machine  shop,  in 
which  are  placed  all  the  tools  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  steam-engines  and  machinery  of 
every  description.  Attached  to  this  shop  is  an 
engine  of  sixty  horse-power,  which  also  gives 
moticm  to  the  block-making  machinery,  and  to 
thf  fan-blowers  of  the  anchor-making  depart- 
ment On  the  western  side  of  the  yard  is  the 
pyroteohnical  laboratory,  in  which  are  prepared 
all  the  articles  for  the  navy  appropriate  to  this 
department  There  are  two  large  diip-houses 
for  building  ships,  under  one  of  which  is  con- 
structed a  marine  railway  for  hauling  up  steam- 
ers for  repair.  The  grounds  are  beautifully  laid 
out — shaded  with  trees ;  the  whole  neatly  in- 
closed and  preserved  in  handsome  order. 

GKOROBTOWN. 

This  ancient  city  and  port  of  entry  is  situated 
on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Potomac,  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  its  mouth,  and  some  two  miles 
west  from  Washing^n,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  Rock  Creek.  Two  bridges  over  the 
creek  afford  convenient  communication  between 
the  two  cities.  Greorgetown  is  a  pleasant  place 
for  residences,  and  not  a  few  of  the  officers  and 
persons  in  public  employment  in  Washington 
seek  the  repose  of  home  across  Rock  Creek..  It 
was  formerly  a  place  of  greater  commercial  e^ 
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terprise  and  importance  than  at  present  Its 
tonnage  in  1853  was  32,000  tnns.  The  popula- 
tion in  1854  was  10,000.  The  city  of  Washing- 
ton at  tliis  time  probably  contains  a  population 
of  about  60,000. 

Georgetown  is  considerably  elevated  above 
the  river,  and  the  hills  that  overlook  the  town 
from  the  north  and  west,  known  as  <' George- 
town Hights,"  are  Eomewhat  celebrated  for  the 
fine  views  they  afibrd  of  the  river  and  surround- 
ing country,  including  Georgetown,  Washing- 
ton, and  a  distant  view  of  Mount  Vernon. 
Greorgetown  contains  many  elegant  buildings 
and  country  seats,  several  banks,  steam  grist- 
mill and  saw-mill,  several  academies,  seven  or 
eight  churches,  a  weekly  and  tri-weekly  newspsr 
per,  &c.  The  Roman  Catholic  College  at  Greorge- 
town has  acquired  considerable  eminence.  This 
college  was  founded  in  1789 ;  it  occupies  two 
qiacious  brick  edifices,  pleasantly  situated ;  has 
a  president,  ten  professors,  and  nine  teachers  of 
languages,  classics,  mathematics,  &c.,.  nearly  two 
hundred  students,  and  23,000  volumes  in  ito  li- 
braries. In  1815  this  college  was  authorized  by 
Congress  to  confer  degreesi  There  is  also  a 
nunnery  at  Georgetown,  called  the  ''Convent 
of  Visitation.''  Attached  to  this  nunnery  is  an 
academy  for  females,  where  there  are  generally 
nearly  a  hundred  young  ladies  receiving  instruc- 
tion from  the  nuns.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  from  Alexandria  in  Virginia  to  Cumber- 
land in  Maryland,  passes  through  Georgetown. 

BRIDGB  OVER  UTTLB  FALLS. 

The  cut  at  the  opening  of  the  present  article 
represents  the  bridge  over  the  Little  Falls  of  the 
Potomac.  These  are  the  first  falls  on  the  river 
above  tide-water.  They  are  three  miles  above 
Washington,  and  have  a  descent  of  about  thirty- 
seven  feet,  around  which  is  a  canal  two  and  a 
half  miles  long,  with  three  locks. 

»*«#i<^  ■    ■ 

LAKE  NOAM  I.* 

This  unpronounceable  name  has  in  it  a  oerudn 
faaoination,  which  will  go  far  to  create  an  inter- 
est in  the  subjects  to  which  it  relates.  Aflrica, 
with  its  burning  zones  and  arid  deserts;  its 
ferocious  animals  and  terrible  reptiles,  its  golden 
sands  and  barbaric  blazonry,  its  gigantic  mon- 
keys, and  races ''  carved  in  ebony,"  will  long 
be  the  center  of  attraction  to  civilized  nations. 

Mr.  Andersson,  a  Swede  by  birth,  (although 
one  of  his  parents  being  Englii^  gave  him  a 
sjrmpatby  with  that  people,)  arrived  in  London, 
in  1849,  with  a  collection  of  bbds,  animals  and 

*LAKE  NOAHI ;  Or,  EzPLOKA'nosrs  AUto  DBOOTBRns  w%- 
150  PouB  Years*  WAmynturos  »  ihb  Woos  of  Sootb- 
Wuniur  AniCA.  Br  CnABixs  Jobk  Ajcdubbsox. 
New  York :  Diz,  EdwBrdt  k  Go. 


curiosities  of  various  kinds,  from  Northern  Eu- 
rope, in  order  to  efifect  a  sale  in  the  English 
market  He  had  a  restless  and  unconquerable 
desire  to  visit  other  countries,  most  especially 
Africa.  This  arose  in  part  from  a  constitutional 
spirit  of  adventure  and  love  of  enterprise,  and 
in  part  also  from  the  desire  to  add  something  to 
the  range  of  useful  ideas,  and  exact  knowledge. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  who 
was  then  just  on  the  point  of  undertaking  an 
expedition  to  South  Africa,  his  intention  being 
to  explore  the  unknown  regions  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Colony, 
and  to  penetrate,  if  posdble,  to  the  recently  dis- 
covered Lake  Ngami. 

Little  urgency  was  needed  to  induce  Mr.  An- 
dersson to  renounce  all  pieconeeived  plans  and 
join  an  expedition  which  promised  to  realize  the 
wildest  dreams  of  an  ambitions  traveler.  They 
set  sail  on  the  7th  of  April,  1850.  After  a 
voyage  of  eighty-six  days  they  arrived  at  Cape 
Town,  where  they  only  stayed  long  enough  to 
purchase  mules,  horses,  wagons,  and  other  necea- 
garies  for  the  journey. 

A  man  who  travels  not  for  the  mere  porposes 
of  gain,  but  from  the  love  of  travel,  is  not  hkely 
to  waste  either  time  or  words  in  unnecessary 
complaint  The  enterprise  is  its  own  reward. 
In  the  olden  time  brave  men  went  forth  firom 
the  securities  of  home  and  the  seductions  of 
love  to  win  the  spurs  of  knighthood,  or  the 
smiles  of  lady-fair,  by  fierce  encounters  with 
steel-clad  men,  fiery  dragons,  monsters  and  chi- 
meras, such  as  the  excited  imagination  creates 
to  fill  up  the  waste-places  of  science. 

In  our  day,  a  simple  gentleman  goes  out  with 
no  expectation  of  winning  either  gold  or  fiune, 
and  explores  buried  cities,  encounters  the  perils 
and  hardships  of  savage  life,  and  shoots  lions  and 
panthers,  elephants  and  hippopotami,  from  the 
pure  love  of  adventure,  and  the  keen  zest  of  a 
refined  Nimrodlsm.  In  this  way  some  of  our 
best  contributions  have  been  made  to  science, 
from  men  who  have  indirectly  advanced  exact 
ideas. 

Mr.  Andersson  soon  leaves  Cape  Town  with  a 
party  of  enthusiastic  explorers.  He  meets  lions, 
tigers,  herds  of  zebra,  and  groups  of  the  rhino- 
ceros, and  has  the  usual  experience  with  reptiles 
of  a  huge  size  and  deadly  quality.  He  tells  of 
these  encounters  simply  like  a  man  equal  to  all 
emergencies.  He  meets  a  lion,  and  kills  him 
with  little  comment,  notwithstanding  the  peril 
encountered : 

"  One  day,  when  eating  my  humble  dinner,  I 
waa  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  several  na- 
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lives,  who,  in  breathless  haete,  related  that  an 
ongeamoj  or  lion,  had  jost  killed  one  of  their  goats 
close  to  the  mission  station  (Richterfeldt),  and 
Yiegged  of  me  to  leud  them  a  hand  in  destroying 
thfc  beast  They  had  so  often  cried  *  wolf,'  that 
1  uld  not  give  much  heed  to  their  statements ; 
but,  OM  they  persisted  in  their  story,  I  at  last 
deiennincd  to  ascertain  its  truth.  Having  strap- 
ped to  my  waist  u  sliooting-belt,  containing  the 
several  requisites  of  a  hunter — such  as  bullets, 
caps,  knife,  etc.,  1  shouldered  my  trusty  double- 
barreled  gun  (after  loading  it  with  steel-pointed 
balls),  and  followed  the  men. 
<«Ia  a  short  time  we  readied  the  ipoi.  where 


the  lion  was  believed  to  have  taken  refuge. 
This  was  in  a  dense  tamarisk  brake,  of  some 
considerable  extent,  situated  partially  on  and 
below  the  sloping  banks  of  the  Swakop,  near  to 
its  junction  with  the  Omutenna,  one  of  its  trib- 
utaries. 

"  On  the  rising  ground,  above  the  brake  in 
question,  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  a  num- 
ber of  Dumaras  and  Namaqua.s,  some  armed 
with  assegais,  and  a  few  with  guns.  Others  of 
the  party  were  in  the  brake  itself,  endeavoring 
to  oust  the  lion. 

^^  But,  as  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  '  beaters  * 
were  timid,  and,  moreover,  somewhat  alow  in 
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tbehr  movement!^,  I  called  tbcm  back ;  and,  ac- 
companied by  only  one  or  two  persons,  as  also 
a  few  worthless  dogs,  entered  the  brake  myself. 
It  was  rather  a  dangerous  proceeding ;  for,  in 
places,  the  cover  was  so  thick  and  tangled  as  to 
oblige  me  to  creep  on  my  hands  and  knees,  and 
the  lion,  in  consequence,  might  easily  have 
pounced  upon  me  without  a  moment's  warning. 
At  that  time,  however,  I  had  not  obtained  any 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  old  saying — *  A 
burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,'  and  therefore  felt 
little  or  no  apprehension. 

''  Thus  I  had  proceeded  for  some  time ;  when 
fluddenly,  and  within  a  few  paces  of  where  I  stood, 
I  heard  a  low,  angry  growl,  which  caused  the 
dogs,  with  hair  erect  in  the  manner  of  hogs' 
bristles,  and  with  their  tails  between  their  legs, 
to  slink  behind  my  heels.  Immediately  after- 
ward, a  tremendous  shout  of  *  Ongeama  1  On- 
geamal'  was  raised  by  the  natives  on  the  bank 
above,  followed  by  a  discharge  of  fire-arms. 
Presently,  however,  all  was  still  again  }  for  the 
lion,  as  I  subsequently  learned,  after  showing 
himself  on  the  outskirts  of  the  brake,  had  re- 
treated into  it 

*'  Once  more  I  attempted  to  dislodge  the  beast ; 
but,  finding  the  enemy  awaiting  him  in  the 
more  open  country,  he  was  very  loth  to  leave 
his  stronghold.  Again,  however,  I  succeeded 
in  driving  him  to  the  edge  of  the  brake,  where, 
as  in  the  fiFst  instance,  he  was  received  with  a 
volley ;  but  a  broomstick  would  have  been 
equally  efficacious  as  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  thcFC 
people  ;  for,  out  of  a  great  number  of  shot  that 
were  fired,  not  one  seemed  to  have  taken  effect 

"  Worn  out  at  length  by  my  exertions,  and 
dis^gnsted  beyond  measure  at  the  way  in  which 
the  natives  bungled  the  aflbir,  I  left  the  tama- 
risk brake,  and,  rejoining  them  on  the  bank 
above,  ofi^red  to  change  places  with  them ;  but 
my  proposal,  as  I  expected,  was  forthwith  de- 
clined. 

"As  the  day,  however,  was  now  fast  drawing 
to  a  close,  I  determined  to  make  one  other  effort 
to  destroy  the  lion,  and,  should  that  prove 
unsuccospful,  to  give  up  the  chase.  Acconlingly, 
accompanied  by  only  a  single  native,  I  again 
enU'rcd  the  brake  in  question,  which  I  examined 
for  some  time  without  seeing  anything  ;  but  on 
arriving  at  that  part  of  the  cover  wo  had  first 
searched,  and  when  in  a  spot  comparatively  free 
from  bushes,  up  suddenly  sprung  the  beast  with- 
in a  few  paces  of  me.  It  was  a  black-maiied 
lion,  and  one  of  the  largest*!  ever  remember  to 
have  encountered  in  Africa.  But  his  move- 
ments were  so  rapid,  so  dlent  and  smooth  withal, 
that  it  was  not  until  he  had  partially  entered 


the  thick  cover  (at  which  time  he  might  have 
been  about  thirty  paces  distant)  that  I  could  fire. 
On  receiving  the  ball  he  wheeled  short  about,  and, 
with  a  terrific  roar,  bounded  toward  me.  When 
within  a  few  paces,  he  couched  as  if  about  to 
spring,  having  his  head  embedded,  so  to  say, 
between  his  fore-paws. 

"  Drawing  a  large  hunting-knife  and  slipping 
it  over  the  wrist  of  my  right  hand,  I  dropped 
on  one  knee,  and,  thus  prepared,  awaited  his 
onset  It  was  an  awfal  moment  of  suspense ; 
and  my  rituation  was  critical  in  the  extreme. 
Still  my  presence  of  mind  never  for  a  moment 
forsook  me — indeed,  I  felt  that  nothing  but  the 
most  perfect  coolness  and  absolute  self-command 
would  be  of  any  avail. 

"  I  would  now  have  become  the  assailant ;  bat 
as — owing  to  the  intervening  bushes,  and  clouds 
of  dust  raised  by  the  lion's  lashing  his  tail 
against  the  ground— I  was  unable  to  see  his 
head,  while  to  aim  at  any  other  part  would 
have  been  madness,  I  refrained  Irom  firing. 
While  intently  watching  his  every  motion,  he 
suddenly  bounded  toward  me ;  but,  whether  it 
was  owing  to  his  not  perceiving  me,  partially 
concealed  as  I  was  in  the  long  grass — or  to  my 
instinctively  throwing  my  body  on  one  f>ide— or 
to  his  miscalculating  the  distance — in  making 
his  last  Fpring  he  went  clear  over  me,  and 
alighted  on  the  ground  three  or  four  paces  be- 
yond. Instantly,  and  without  rising,  I  wheeled 
round  on  ray  knee,  and  discharged  my  second 
barrel ;  and,  as  his  broadside  was  then  toward 
mo.  lodged  a  ball  in  his  shoulder,  which  it  com- 
plctoly  nnashed.  On  receiving  my  second  fire, 
he  made  another  and  more  determined  rush  at 
me  ;  but,  owing  to  his  disabled  state,  I  happily 
avoided  him.  It  was,  however,  only  by  a  hair's 
breadth,  for  he  passed  me  within  arm's  length. 
He  afterward  scrambled  into  the  thick  cover 
beyond,  where,  as  night  was  then  approaching, 
I  did  not  deem  it  prudenl  to  pursue  him. 

*'  At  an  early  hour  on  the  next  morning, 
however,  we  followed  his  'spoor,'  and  soon 
came  to  the  spot  where  he  had  passed  the  night 
The  sand  hore  was  one  patch  of  blood ;  and  the 
bushes  immediately  about  were  broken  and 
beaten  down  by  his  weight,  as  he  had  staggered 
to  and  fro  in  his  eflbrt  to  get  on  his  legs  again. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  wo  here  lost  all  clue 
to  the  beast  A  large  troop  of  lions,  that  had 
been  feasting  on  a  giraffe  in  the  early  morning, 
had  ol>llterated  his  tracks ;  and  it  was  not  until 
some  days  afterward,  and  when  the  carcass  was 
in  a  state  of  decomposition,  that  his  death  was 
aficertained.  He  breathed  his  last  very  near  to 
where  we  were  *  at  fault ;'  but,  in  proe^uting 
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the  search,  we  had  unfortanatcly  taken  exactly 
the  opposite  direction." 

The  excitement  of  this  wild  life  seems  to  have 
possessed  peculiar  fascination  to  our  traveler, 
who  lets  no  opportunity  slip  in  which  he  may 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  huge  denizens 
of  the  desert 

*^  It  was  one  of  those  magnificent  tropical  moon- 
light nights,  when  a  soft  and  enchanting  light  is 
shed  over  the  slumbering  landsci^pe  ;  the  moon 
was  so  bright  and  clear  that  I  could  discern 
even  a  small  animal  at  a  considerable  distance. 


"  I  had  just  completed  my  arrangements,  when 
a  noise,  that  I  can  ^kcn  only  to  the  passage  of 
a  train  of  artillery,  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
air  ;  it  evidently  came  from  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  numerous  stony  paths,  or  rather  tracks, 
leading  to  the  water,  and  I  imagined  it  was 
caused  by  some  wagons  that  might  have  crossed 
the  Kalahari.  Raising  myself  partially  from 
my  recumbent  posture,  I  fixed  my  eyes  steadily 
on  the  part  of  the  bush  whence  the  strange 
sounds  proceeded ;  but  for  some  time  I  was  un- 
able to  make  out  the  cause.    All  at  once,  how- 
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ever,  the  mystery  was  explained  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  immeoBe  elephant,  immediately 
followed  by  others,  amonnting  to  eighteen. 
Their  towering  forms  told  me  at  a  glance  that 
they  were  all  male&  It  was  a  Rplcndid  sight  to 
behold  so  many  huge  creatures  approaching  with 
a  free,  8^veeping,  unsuspecting,  and  stately  step. 
The  somewhat  elevated  ground  whence  they 
emerged,  and  which  gradually  sloped  toward 
the  water,  together  with  the  misty  night  air, 
gave  an  increased  appearance  of  bulk  and 
mightiness  to  their  naturally  giant  structures. 

"  Crouching  down  as  low  as  possible  in  the 
*  skarm,'  I  waited  with  beating  heart  and  ready 
rifle  the  approach  of  the  leading  male,  who, 
unconscious  of  peril,  was  making  straight  for 
my  hiding-place.  The  position  of  his  body, 
however,  was  unfavorable  for  a  shot ;  and, 
knowing  from  experience  that  I  had  little  chance 
of  obtaining  more  than  a  single  good  one,  I 
waited  for  an  opportunitv  to  fire  at  his  shoulder, 
which,  as  before  suid,  is  preferable  to  any  other 
part  when  shooting  at  night.  But  this  chance, 
unfortunately,  was  not  afforded  till  his  enormous 
bulk  towered  above  my  head.  The  consequence 
was,  that,  while  in  the  act  of  raising  the  muzzle 
of  my  rifle  over  the  *  sk'arm,'  my  body  caught 
his  eye,  and,  before  I  could  place  the  piece  to 
my  shoulder  he  swung  himself  round,  and,  with 
trunk  elevated  and  ears  spread,  desperately 
charged  me.  It  was  now  too  late  to  think  of 
flight,  much  less  of  slaying  the  savage  bca-^^t. 
My  own  life  was  in  imminent  jeopardy;  and 
seeing  that,  if  I  remained  partially  erect,  he 
would  inevitably  seize  me  with  his  proboscis,  I 
threw  myself  on  my  back  with  some  violence ; 
in  which  position,  and  without  shouldering  the 
rifle,  I  fired  upward  at  random  toward  his  chest, 
uttering,  at  the  same  tunc,  the  most  piercing 
shouts  and  cries.  The  change  of  position,  in  all 
human  probability,  saved  my  life ;  for,  at  the 
same  instant,  the  tniuk  of  the  enraged  animal 
descended  precisely  on  the  spot  where  I  had 
been  previously  crouched,  s^?oeping  away  the 
stones  (many  of  a  large  size)  that  formed  the 
fore  part  of  my  '  skarra,'  like  eo  many  pebbles. 
In  another  moment  his  broad  fore-feet  passed 
directly  over  my  face. 

"I  now  expected  nothing  short  of  being 
crushed  to  death.  But  imagine  my  relief,  when, 
instead  of  renewing  the  charge,  he  swerved  to 
the  left,  and  moved  off  with  considerable  rapid- 
ity— most  happily  without  my  having  received 
other  ii\juriee  than  a  few  bruises,  occasioned  by 
the  falling  of  the  stones.  Under  Providence,  I 
attribute  my  extraordinary  escape  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  animal  caused  by  the  wound  I  had 


inflicted  on  him,  and  to  the  cries  elicited  ftom 
me  when  in  my  utmost  need. 

"  Immediately  after  tiie  elephant  had  left  me  I 
was  on  my  legs,  and,  snatching  up  a  spare  rifle 
lying  at  hand,  I  pointed  at  him,  as  he  was  re- 
treating, and  pulled  the  trigger ;  but,  to  my 
intense  mortification,  the  piece  missed  fire.  It 
was  matter  of  thankfulness  to  me,  however,  that 
a  simiUr  mishap  had  not  occurred  when  the 
animal  charged  ;  for,  had  my  gim  not  then  ex- 
ploded, nothing,  as  I  conoeive,  could  have  saved 
me  from  distruction. 

'<  During  this  incident,  the  rest  of  the  ele- 
phants retreated  into  the  bush ;  but,  by  the  time 
I  had  repaired  ray  Ukirm,'  they  reappeared 
with  stealthy  and  cautious  steps  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  pool,  though  so  distant  that  I  could 
not  fire  with  any  prospect  of  success.  As  they 
did  not  approach  nearer,  I  attempted  to  stalk 
them,  but  they  would  not  allow  me  to  come  to 
close  quarters  \  and  after  a  while  moved  *oft 
altogether. 

"  While  p6ndering  over  my  late  wonderful 
escape,  I  observed,  at  a  little  distance,  a  huge 
white  rhinoceros  protrude  his  ponderous  and 
misshapen  head  through  the  bushes,  and  pres- 
ently afterward  he  approached  to  within  a  dozen 
paces  of  my  ambuscade.  His  broadside  waa 
then  fully  cxpo.«%d  to  view,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing I  still  felt  a  little  nervous  f^om  my  conflict 
with  the  elephant,  I  lost  no  time  in  firing.  The 
beast  did  not  at  once  fall  to  the  ground,  but 
from  appearnces  I  bad  every  reason  to  believe 
ho  would  not  live  long. 

'•  Scarcely  had  I  reloaded  when  a  black  rhino* 
ccros  of  the  Bpccies  Keitloa  (a  female,  as  It 
proved)  stood  drinking  at  the  water ;  but  her 
position,  as  with  the  elephant  in  the  first  instance, 
was  unfavorable  for  a  good  shot  As,  however, 
she  was  very  near  me,  I  thought  it  was  pretty 
sure  of  breaking  her  leg  and  thereby  disabling 
her  ;  and  in  this  I  succeeded.  My  fire  seemed 
to  madden  her ;  she  rushed  wildly  forward  on 
three  legs,  when  I  gave  her  a  second  shot,  though 
apparently  with  little  or  no  effect  I  felt  sorry 
at  not  l)eing  able  to  end  her  sufferingR  at  once  ; 
but  as  I  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  the  rhinoceros  to  venture  on  pursuing  her 
under  the  circumstances,  I  determined  to  wait 
patiently  for  daylight,  and  then  destroy  her  with 
the  aid  of  my  dogs.    But  it  was  not  to  be. 

"  As  no  more  elephants  or  other  large  game 
appeared,  I  thought  after  a  time  it  might  be  as 
well  to  go  in  search  of  the  white  rhinoceros, 
previously  wounded^  and  I  was  not  long  in 
finding  his  carcass ;  for  my  ball,  as  I  supposed, 
had  caused  his  almost  immediate  death."    ^^ 
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At  length  the  indefatigable  traveler  reaches 
the  point  of  destination,  after  incredible  hard- 
ships, fording  rivers,  and  tlireading  tangled 
woods  and  deserts. 

'<  On  reaching  the  top  of  one  of  these  ridges, 
the  natives,  who  were  in  advance  of  our  party, 
suddenly-  came  to  a  halt,  and,  pointing  straight 
before  them,  exclaimed— 'Ngami  I  NgamiT  In 
an  instant  I  was  with  the  men.  There,  indeed, 
at  no  very  great  distance,  lay  spcad  before  me 
an  immense  sheet  of  water,  only  bounded  by 
the  horizon — the  object  of  my  ambition  for 
years,  and  for  which  I  had  abandoned  home 
and  friends,  and  risked  my  life. 

**  The  first  sensation  occasioned  by  this  sight 
was  very  curious.  Long  as  I  had  been  prepared 
for  the  event,  it  now  almost  ovenv'helmed  mc. 
It  was  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain.  My 
temples  throbbed,  and  my  heart  beat  so  violently 
that  I  was  obliged  to  dismount  and  lean  against 
a  tree  for  support,  until  the  excitement  had 
subsided-'       ♦••••• 

"  At  an  early  period  of  the  present  century 
rumors  had  reached  Europeans  of  a  vast  lake  in 
the  interior  of  South  Africa ;  but  for  a  very 
long  time  its  existence  continued  to  be  involved 
in  mystery,  and  travelers  and  hunters  were  una- 
vailingly  expending  their  resources  and  energies 
to  solve  the  grand  problem. 

"  The  cause  of  all  the?e  failures  was  chiefly  to 
be  found  in  the  desert  and  inhospitable  regions 
which  lie  between  the  explorers  and  the  sup- 
posed lake,  commonly  known  as  the  Kalahari 
desert.  Toward  the  close  of  1849,  however,  and 
when  the  hope  of  our  being  able  to  overcome 
this  apparently  insurmountable  barrier  was  al- 
most extinguished,  the  great  object  was  accom- 
plished by  the  persevering  exertions  of  Messr?. 
Oswell,  Livingstone,  and  Murry,  and  the  exist- 
ence was  made  known  of  a  fine  fresh  water  lake 
in  the  center  of  South  AtHca. 

"  This  important  and  highly  interesting  discov- 
ery at  once  opened  a  new  and  exten<^lve  field  for 
the  inquiries  of  the  geographer  and  the  natu- 
ralist, and  gave  a  fref»h  impnlso  to  the  entci^ 
prising  and  speculating  spirit  of  the  colonists  of 
Southern  Africa.  The  lake  was  dewribed  as  a 
magnificent  sheet  of  water,  abounding  in  fish 
and  hippopotami,  and  tlie  country  around  as 
well  stocked  with  elephants,  and  other  large 
game,  while  the  vegetation  was  paid  to  be  on  the 
most  luxuriant  scale.  The  discovery  excited 
very  considerable  interest 

"The  lake  goes  with  the  natives  by  difibrent 
namef:-~all  of  which  are  more  or  less  appro- 
priate—such as  Tw^be  (the  giraflfe)  j  Nbka  ea 
JBotldU  (lake  of  the  botletle)  ;  Noka  ea  Mohoran 


(lake  of  boats)  ;  and  Jigami,  or  Hie  Waters.  As 
the  last  designation  is  the  one  by  which  the  lake 
is  best  known  to  Europeans,  I  will  retun  it 
throughout  the  remainder  of  this  narrative." 

<'  The  lake  is  fed  by  the  Teoge  at  its  northwest 
extremity.  The  rivor  never,  perhaps,  much  ex- 
ceeds forty  yards ;  but  it  is  deep,  and,  when  at 
its  greatest  hight,  contains  a  large  volume  of 
water.  Its  annual  overflow  takes  place  in  June, 
July,  and  August,  and  sometimes  even  later. 
The  source  of  the  Teoge  is  as  yet  unknown,  but 
it  is  supposed  to  be  very  distant  It  may,  prob- 
ably have  its  rise  on  the  same  high  table-land 
as  the  Quanza,  and  other  streams  of  importance. 
The  main  course  of  the  Teoge  is  N.  W.,  but  it  is 
so  serpentine  that,  in  thirteen  days,  when  I 
flficended  it,  traveling,  on  an  average,  five  miles 
per  day,  and  reckoning  two  and  a  quarter  miles 
to  the  hour,  I  only  made  about  one  degree  of 
latitude  due  north  of  the  lake.  As  far  as  I  pro- 
ceeded, however,  it  was  navigable  with  smaller 
craft ;  for  only  in  three  places  that  I  can  remem- 
ber did  I  find  less  than  five  feet  water,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  depth  was  considerable.  It 
must  be  recollected,  however,  that  it  was  then  at 
ii^  greatest  hight." 

After  describing  several  rivers  which  supply 
Lake  Ngami,  Mr.  Andersson  thinks  it  not  un- 
likely that  the  lake  is  in  communication  with 
other  still  larger  rivers,  and  perhaps  a  still  other 
inland  sea.  The  shores  were  covered  with  a 
dense  vegetation,  rich  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  a 
tropical  growth ;  innumerable  birds  of  rare 
beauty  of  plumage,  and  abundance  of  game 
thronged  the  woods  or  built  amid  the  reeds.  All 
was  life  and  activity.  Wild  boasts  of  vast  size, 
and  creatures  of  rare  grace  and  gentle  symbol- 
ism were  not  wanting. 

"  Koodoos  were  also  occasionally  seen  and 
killed.  Of  all  that  varied  and  beauteous  form  of 
animal  life  to  be  found  iu  the  boundlcFS  woods 
and  plains  of  tropical  South  Africa  the  koodoo  is 
unqestionably  the  most  distinguished  for  ele- 
gance and  gracefulness  united  with  strength. 
The  hight  of  the  male  at  the  shoulder  is  about 
four  feet  The  general  color  of  his  body  is  a 
*  rufous  gray,'  marked  with  several  white  bars 
over  the  back  and  croup.  The  male  carries  his 
exquisitely  formed  bead,  ornamented  with  pon- 
derous spiral  horns  of  about  three  feet  or  more 
in  length,  very  erect,  which  gives  him  an  air  of 
nobility  and  independence.  The  koodoo,  in 
short,  is  a  perfect  picture  ;  and, '  when  standing 
broadside  on,  is  decidedly  one  of  the  grandest 
looking  antelopes  in  the  world.' 

"  The  koodoo  Is  not  nncommon  throughout  the 
more  wooded  districts  of  Damara-land:   but 
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ftom  its  leading  a  very  secluded  lif^,  it  is  not  no 
often  seen  as  others  of  the  antelope  tribe.  His 
fiiTorite  hannts  are  the  stony  elopes  of  hills, 
overgrown  with  brushwood.  In  looalities  not 
much  frequented  by  man,  however,  and  in  the 
•arly  part  of  the  day,  he  may  be  seen  in  more 
open  ground,  on  the  outskirts  of  woods,  borders 
of  valleys,  and  banks  of  rivera 

"  His  gait  is  very  graceful ;  but  his  pace,  wliich 
ooDslsts  of  a  moderately  fast  gallop,  is  less  ele- 
gant When  pursued,  he  clearsy  with  consider- 
able agility,  bushes,  stones,  and  other  minor 
obstructions  that  may  oppose  his  course,  his 

Vm.  IV-23. 


leaps  being  often  of  very  considerable  extent 
His  food  coufdsts  chiefly  of  leaves,  buds,  and 
the  young  shoots  of  trees  and  busihes.  He  seems 
capable  of  going  a  very  long  time  without 
water,  and  only  occasionally  l^uents  the  pool. 
<«  The  koodoo  produces  only  one  young  at  a 
time.  His  flesh,  when  in  good  condition,  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  soup,  or  bomUon^  made  from  it  is  de- 
licious. The  marrow  extracted  from  the  bones  is 
liighly  prized  by  the  natives,  who  deem  it  better 
than  that  obtained  fh>m  any  other  animaL  Th^ 
consequently  devour  it  greedily,  and  <)ften  wit^ 
ottt  any  kind  of  prcparatioi^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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'<  The  hide  of  the  koodoo  is  greatly  valued,  as 
well  by  the  hunter  as  the  coloohit  It  ia  rather 
ihin,  but  exceedingly  tough  and  pliable,  and 
will  stand  moie  wear  and  tear  than  any  other 
hide  €^  the  same  substance.  It  is  chiefly  used 
for  fihoes,  laahcs  of  whips,  thongs,  straps,  and 
harness  in  general.  A  koodoo  hide,  well  pre- 
pared according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
is  worth  fh>in  twenty  to  thirty  shillings  ]  and, 
being  much  in  request  among  the  farmers,  is  no 
deepicable  article  of  commerce  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

"  The  koodoo  is  naturally  of  a  shy  and  timid 
nature ;  but  the  male,  when  hotly  pressed  or 
wounded,  will  not  unfrequently  face  about,  and 
even  attack  his  pursuer.  This  species  of  antelope 
is  gregarious,  though  seldom  seen  in  large  herds, 
fiye  or  six  being  the  usual  number.  The  males 
are  frequently  met  with  singly. 

*'  As  already  seen,  when  taken  young,  this  ani- 
mal is  easily  domestieated,  and  becomes  very 
tame.  Notwithstanding,  to  the  best  of  my  be- 
lief, no  specimen  has  ever  been  brought  to  this 
oonntry  alive. 

"  From  the  koodoo's  secluded  habits,  fewer  of 
tiiese  animals  are  killed— as  regards  Damara- 
land,  at  least— than  any  other  species  of  ante 
lope  indig^ious  to  Southern  Africa.  He  is 
sometimes  hunted  on  hors^beck  ;  and  if  a  hun- 
ter has  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  one  in  a 
favorable  and  open  locality,  there  is  no  great 
diflBculty  in  running  it  down ;  but,  as  the  animal 
holds,  for  the  most  part,  to  hilly  and  stony 
ground,  and  such  asiswoodedwithal,  the  chase — 
even  if  successful — ^usually  proves  an  arduous 
one." 

The  monster  hippopotamus  was  not  unfre- 
quently encountered,  and  fcarlcBsly  attacked. 
Linnieus  believed  this  animal  to  be  the  Behe- 
moth of  Job. 

**The  hippopotamus  is  generally  distributed 
in  the  large  rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa,  from  the 
confines  of  the  Gape  Colony  to  about  the  22d  or 
23d  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  is  found  in 
none  of  the  AGrican  rivers  that  fall  into  the 
Mediterranean,  except  the  Nile,  and  in  that  part 
of  it  only  which  runs  through  Upper  Egypt,  or 
in  the  fens  and  lakes  of  Ethiopia.  It  is,  how- 
ever, receding  fast  before  civilization.  It  in- 
habits both  fresh  and  salt  water. 

"  Formerly,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
it  existed  in  parts  of  Asia ;  but  the  species  is  now 
extinct  on  that  continent 

"There  are  sud  to  be  two  species  of  hippopo- 
tami in  Africa,  namely,  the  h^apopoUwnu  an^tki- 
bmtf  and  jthe  hippqpaUamit  XAertieMit— the  latter 
b«iDg  described  as  vecy  mooh  the  mailer  of  the 


two ;  but,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  I  never  fell 
in  with  it  The  hippopotamus  is  a  most  singular 
looking  animal,  and  has  not  ini^tly  been  likened 
to  a  *  form  intermediate  between  an  overgrown 
hog  and  a  high-fed  boll  without  horns  and  with 
cropped  ears.'  It  has  an  immensely  large  head. 
Ray  says  the  upper  mandible  is  movable,  as  with 
the  crocodile.  Each  of  its  jaws  are  armed  with 
two  formidable  tusks ;  those  in  the  lower,  which 
are  always  the  largest,  attain,  at  times,  two  feet 
in  length.  The  inside  of  the  mouth  has  been 
described  by  a  recent  writer  as  resembling '  a 
mass  of  butcher's  meat,'  The  eyes— which  Cap- 
tain Harris  likens  *  tq  the  garret  windows  of  a 
Dutch  cottage ' — the  nostrils  and  ears,  are  all 
placed  nearly  on  the  same  plane,  which  allows 
the  use  of  three  senses,  and  of  respiration,  with  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  animal  being  exposed 
when  it  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
size  of  its  body  is  not  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  elephant ;  but  its  legs  are  much  shorter— so 
low,  indeed,  is  the  animal  at  times  in  the  body, 
that  the  b^ly  almost  touches  the  ground.  The 
hoofys  are  divided  into  four  parts,  unconnected 
by  membranes.  The  skin,  which  Is  nearly  an 
inch  in  thickness,  is  destitute  of  covering,  ex- 
cepting a  few  scattered  hairs  pn  the  muzzle, 
edges  of  the  ears  and  taiL  The  color  of  the 
animal,  when  on  land,  is  of  a  purple  brown ; 
but  when  seen  at  the  bottom  of  a  pool,  it  ap- 
pears altogether  different— viz.,  of  a  dark  blue, 
or,  as  Dr.  Burchell  describes  it,  of  a  light  hue  of 
Indian  ink.        •••*♦• 

"  Hippopotami  are  not  found  in.all  parts  of  the 
river,  but  only  in  certain  localities.  On  ap- 
proaching their  favorite  haunts,  the  natives  keep 
a  very  sharp  look-out  for  the  animals,  whose 
presence  is  often  known  by  their  snorts  and 
grunts,  while  q[)la6hing  and'  blowing  in  the 
water,  or  (should  there  be  no  interruption  to  the 
view)  by  the  ripple  on  the  surface,  long  before 
they  are  actually  seen. 

*^  As  soon  as  the  position  of  the  hippopotami 
is  ascertained,  one  or  more  of  the  most  skillful 
and  intrepid  of  the  hunters  stand  prepared  with 
the  harpoons;  while  the  rest  make  ready  to 
launch  the  canoes,  should  the  attack  prove  suc- 
cessful. The  bustle  and  noise  caused  by  theas 
preparations  gradually  subside.  Conversation 
is  carried  on  in  a  whisper,  and  every  one  is  on 
the  qm-^fke.  The  snorting  and  pinnging  become 
every  moment  more  distinct ;  but  a  bend  in  the 
stream  still  hides  the  animals  from  view.  The 
angle  being  passed,  several  dark  objects  are 
seen  floating  listlessly  on  the  water,  looking 
moi?e  like  the  crests  of  sunken  rocks,  than  liv- 
ing ereatores.    Ever  and  iinoii,  one  or  other  of 
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the  shapeleffi  masBes  is  salnnergecl,  bat  soon 
ngain.  makes  its  appeanmce  on  the  surface.  On, 
00,  glides  the  rafk  with  its  sable  crew,  who  are 
now  worked  np  to  the  highest  state  of  excite- 
ment At  last,  the  raft  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
herd,  who  appear  qnite  unconscious  of  danger. 
Presently,  one  of  the  animals  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  raft.  Now  is  the  critical  mo- 
ment The  foremost  harpooner  raises  himself  to 
his  full  hight  to  give  the  greater  force  to  the 
blow,  and  the  next  instant  the  fatal  iron  de- 
scends with  unerring  aocuracj  in  the  hodj  of 
tlie  hippopotamofl. 


'^  As  soon  as  the  hippopotamus  is  struck,  one 
or  more  of  the  men  launch  a  canoe  from  off  the 
raft,  and  hasten  to  the  rfiore  with  the  harpoon- 
line,  and  take  a  '  round  turn '  with  it  about  a 
tree,  or  bunch  of  reeds,  so  that  the  animal  may 
either  be  'brought  up'  at  once,  or,  should 
there  be  too  great  a  strain  on  the  line,  'played.' 
(to  liken  small  things  to  great)  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  salmon  by  the  fisherman.  But  if  time 
should  not  admit  of  the  line  being  passed  round 
a  tree,  or  the  like,  both  line  and  <  buoy '  are 
thrown  into  the  water,  and  the  animal  goes 
wfaerefloeyer  he  chooee&  ^ 
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HOW   STEEL    PENS    ARE    MADE. 

▲  VBIT  TO  THE  MAKOTACTORT  OF  THIS  WASHINGTON 
ICEDALUON  FEN  COHPANT. 

The  Pen  and  the  Frees  have  together  recorded 
the  events  and  e3:perience9  of  many  centories, 
and  to  their  joint  agency  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted for  the  blessings  of  civilization.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  our  present  intention  to  diecasB 
the  efl^ts  produced  by  these  great  moral  en- 
gines, but  briefly  to  trace  the  history  of  one  of 
them — the  Pen — and,  by  comparison,  show  the 
superiority  of  the  materials  used,  as  well  as  the 
rapidity  and  perfection  of  their  construction,  at 
the  present  time,  in  contrast  with  previous  ages. 
^  Ab  long  as  people  wrote  upon  tables  covered 
with  wax,  they  were  obliged  to  use  a  tlifU  or 
bodkin  made  of  bone,  metiU  or  some  other  hard 
substance ;  bnt  when  they  began  to  write  with 
colored  liquids,  they  employed,  a  reed ;  after 
which  quills  and  feathers  came  in  fttshion,  these 
finally  giving  way  to  metals^Hrteel,  not  only 


from  !te  adaptability,  but  from  lU  chf*fipn«?s, 
bdni?  llio  ^mi  *?ptK;iftllty  for  this  pnrpoc^?* 

The  i^sirUtst  ponp^  auch  as  ivere  iis?cd  for  writ- 
ing t>r»  papjnia  wHh  a  fluid  ink,  appear  to  httve 
bof?ti  tniidn  trf  reedp,  lu  our  tranFlftlions  of  the 
Old  iiud  Kcw  TeMaments,  the  word  pen  refers 
ctthi^r  to  an  li^n  sitfk,  uwd  with  >rascd  tabl<*l8, 
c^  to  a  reed—  q'mW^  not  liiiving  been  fntrodut'td 
earluT  tJmn  th*;  flfth  cpnturj,  Ji  is  uncertain 
whftt  |Hiiriictjla.r  kind  of  v^od  was  u^^d  fov  mak- 
Ini^  ponfi^  but  it  is  di'f^criW^  as  a  Rtnall.  hnrd, 
round  cnnc^  about  the  ^li^t  of  n  Lirj^  Fwan's 
quUl.  The  supply  of  thfs^i  raeda  vf^  oirtoitied 
from  Egypt,  Cairo,  in  Asia  Mirwit,  and  Arm^ 
nlo.  Ch&rdin  lUid  Toui'Di?ffirt  desorilii^  a  kind 
of  rcedp  U3«:*d  for  pens  in  Persia.  Tiif^p  rmls 
&T^  coUfK;t«>Ei  near  the  (?bor<e!a  of  thn  Fcr^iitia 
Gulf,  whence  they  are  sent  to  various  parts  of 
the  East  After  being  cut,  they  are  deposited 
for  some  months  under  a  dunghill,  when  they 
assume  a  mixed  black  and  yellow  color,  acquire 
a  fine  polish  and  a  considerable  degree  of  hard^ 
UC88,  and  the  internal  pith  dries  up  into  a  mem- 
brane which  is  easily  detached.  Reed  pens  are 
still  in  use,  and  they  suit  the  Arabic  character 
better  than  quill  or  metal  pens.  The  Arab,  in 
writing,  places  the  paper  upon  his  knee,  or  upon 
the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  or  upon  a  dozen  «r 
more  ^Heces  of  paper  attached  togetiier  at  tie 
four  comers,  and  resembling  a  thin  book,  which 
he  rests  oh  his  knee.  The  ink  used  is  very  tfaiok 
and  gummy. 

Although  the  quills  used  for  pens  are  chiefly 
from  tiie  goose,  Hioee  from  the  swan  and  crow 
are  much  esteemed ;  and,  besides  these,  the  os- 
trich, turkey  and  other  birds  occasionally  con- 
tribute to  the  supply.  Host  of  the  goose-qufflii 
manufactured  are  from  the  Netherlands,  (Ger- 
many, Rusma  and  Poland.    Belbre  the  general 
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introdaction  of  metallic  peoB,  as  many  as  twen- 
ty-seven million  quills  had  been  received  in 
Great  Britain,  from  St.  Petersburgh,  in  a  single 
year.  Some  idea  of  the  nomber  of  geese  re- 
qaired  to  keep  up  such  a  supply  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  fact  that  each  wing  produces  about 
five  good  quills,  and  that  by  careful  manage- 
ment a  goose  may  afford  twenty  quills  during  a 
year.  As  they  come  from  the  bird,  quills  are 
covered  with  a  membrane,  and  arc  tough  and 
■oft,  so  that  they  will  not  make  a  clean  slit ; 
they  are  also  opaque,  and  the  vascular  mem- 
brane adheres  strongly  to  the  interior  surface 
of  the  barrel.  These  defects  are  got  rid  of  and 
the  quills  prepared  for  market  by  the  operations 
of  the  quill-dressing,  or  qmU-dutekmg,  They  are 
first  assorted,  according  to  the  length  and  thick- 
nesB  of  the  barrel,  into  prima^  aeconda  and  pinhn$. 
They  are  then  clarified  by  the  removal  of  the 
membranous  skin,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
plunged  for  a  short  time  into  hot  sand,  the  heat 
oaosing  the  outer  Bkin  to  crack  and  peel  off- 
its  removal  being  facilitated  by  scraping  with  a 
sharp  instrument  At  the  same  time  the  in- 
ternal membrane  becomes  shrivelled  up,  and 
fUls  down  toward  the  point  of  the  quill.  The 
eflbct  of  the  heat  is  also  to  consume  or  dry  up 
the  oily  matter  of  the  quill,  and  thus  to  render 
the  barrel  transparent  This  process,  which  is 
often  repeated  many  times,  is  called  duUMt^, 
probably  from  the  circumstance  of  its  first  hav- 
ing been  adopted  in  Holland.  The  heat  requires 
regulation,  or  the  barrel  would  be  injured ;  but 
the  eflbct  of  the  proceas  is  to  give  to  the  barrels 
the  color  of  fine,  thin  horn,  or  an  impure  white. 
In  some  cases  a  uniform  yellow  hue  is  produced 
by  dipping  them  in  diluted  nitric  acid ;  this 
process  also  hardens  them.  Quills  may  also  be 
hardened  by  steeping  for  a  few  minutes  in  alum- 
water,  at  a  boiling  temperature.    The  quills 


having  been  dressed  and  finished, 
a  portion  of  the  barb  is  stripped  off, 
so  OS  to  occupy  less  room  in  pack- 
ing, when  they  are  counted  in  bun- 
dles, packed,  and  are  ready  for  the 
merchant  Besides  the  above,  there 
are  several  other  methods  of  manu- 
facturing or  dressing  quills. 

While  quill  pens  were  in  vogue, 
the  occupation  of  a  pen-cutter,  or 
maker,  was  one  of  considerable  Im- 
portanoe;  not  one  in  iive  of  those 
who  used  pens,  could  make  one; 
and  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  a  certain  house 
in  Shoe-lone,  London,  disposed  or 
over  6,000,000  quQl  pens  per  annum. 
It  was  also  quite  common  at  that  time  to  cut  the 
barrels  of  quill^  into  several  pens,  each  being 
offixed^to  handles  when  used,  as  is  now  done 
with  metallic  pens. 

From  the  softening  of  the  qnill  pen  by  the 
ink,  and  the  wear  of  the  points  by  friction,  fre- 
quent mending  was  required,  or  very  bad  writ- 
ing  was  the  result  The  first  attempts  to  ren- 
der pens  more  durable  consisted  in  arming  the 
nibs  with  metallic  points.  Pens  were  also  con- 
structed of  horn,  tortoise  and  other  shells,  and 
also  of  glass — the  nibs  in  some  cases  being 
formed  of  precious  stones.  Probably  this  last 
operation  was  first  practiced  some  forty  years 
since.  The  horn  and  shell  pens,  after  being  cut 
in  shape,  were  softened  in  warm  water,  when 
small  pieces  of  diamond,  ruby,  etc,  were  im- 
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bedded  into  the  points  by  pressure.  Thin  pieces 
of  gold  or  other  metal  have  also  been  attached 
to  the  tortoise  shclL  The  modern  gold  pen  has 
its  points  tipped  with  rhodium,  iridium  or  osmi- 
am — although  in  some  cases  rubies  and  other 
jewels  are  employed.  Pens  have  also  been 
made  of  palladium,  gold  and  silver  alloy,  silver, 
and  other  precious  metals;  being  pointed  as 
above,  and  as  the  ink  cannot  act  upon  them, 
they  are  almost  iudestmctable  by  ordinary 
usage.  They,  however,  are  very  costly,  easily 
liable  to  injury  from  accident,  and  in  many 
cases  arc  entirely  deficient  of  the  elasticity  and 
freedom  required  to  give  eafio  in  writing.  All 
these  difficulties  are  readily  overcome  by  the 
use  of  a  well-constructed  steel  pen.  From  the 
nature  of  the  metal,  when  properly  tempered, 
the  tensibility  is  regulated  by  the  will  of  the 
operator ;  it  discharges  the  liquid  promptly,  an4 
in  every  respect  is  undoubtedly  the  most  desira- 
ble material  adapted  to  the  purpose.  In  an 
economical  point  of  view,  the  effect  is  also  most 
striking.  A  jewel-pointed  gold  pen  costs  more 
than  five  hundred  steel  pens.  Allowing  each  of 
the  latter  to  continue  in  use  for  one  week — we 
often  use  one  a  whole  month — it  will  take 
about  ten  years  to  consume  them.  It  is,  un- 
doubtedly, utterly  impossible  to  find  the  indi- 


vidual that  ever  used  a  single  pen,  of  any  kind, 
one-third  of  that  time. 

The  first  notice  that  we  find  of  steel  pens  for 
writing  is  in  1803,  when  a  Mr.  Wise,  of  London, 
constructed  barrel-pens  of  that  metal,  mounted 
in  a  bone  case  for  carrying  in  the  pocket  Those 
pens  were  expensive,  and  not  very  successful ; 
they  however  served  a  good  purpose,  by  open- 
ing the  way  for  a  better  article.  About  the 
ycai'1822,  Mr.  Gillott,  of  Birmingham,  England, 
who  had  long  experimented  the  manufacture  of 
steel  pens,  became  so  successful  in  their  produc- 
tion, that  he  at  once  determined  on  making  them 
an  article  of  commerce.  The  time  waa  most 
propitious ;  a  demand  was  readily  created,  and 
from  that  moment  the  manufacture  became  an 
import-ant  accessory  to  the  useful  arts.  Birm- 
ingham is  the  great  workshop  for  steel  pens  ; 
many  firms  are  now  engaged  in  the  business, 
and  from  the  adaptation  of  machinery  the  pro- 
ducts have  not  only  been  greatly  perfected,  but 
their  cost  has  been  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  a 
groHS  now  to  a  single  pen  formerly.  It  is  stated 
that  during  the  year  1855  over  500,000,000  steel 
pens  were  made  in  Birmingham,  and  that  300 
tuns  of  metal  was  required  for  their  construc- 
tion. 

About  the  year  1840,  steel  pens  having  become 
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io  considorable  demand  in  this  country,  and  the 
ftkct  of  their  almost  universal  adoption  being  al- 
ready apparent,  the  cupidity  of  certain  parties 
was  excited,  and  they  resolved  to  present  steel 
pens  of  home  manufacture  for  the  pub- 
lic favor.  The  first  effort  was  by  a 
company  in  Massachusetts,  who  per- 
fected some  fair  specimens  for  that 
early  day  ;  but,  owing  to  inexperience 
and  the  absence  of  proper  tools,  tool 
makers,  and  a  knowledge  of  slitting, 
tempering  and  finivshing,  their  pro- 
ducts lacked  uniformity  of  quality; 
thus  the  enterprise  failed.  Soon  after, 
two  or  three  of  the  principal  dealers 
|n  stationery  in  this  city  experimented 
in  steel  pen  manufacture.  "Wc  remem- 
ber one  of  them  who  commenced  opera- 
tions in  Brooklyn,  and  who,  after  ex- 
pending some  $15,000,  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  Eastern  company.  An- 
other erected  his  works  in  New  Jersey, 
and  for  some  months  battled  manfully 
for  succeas  ;  finally  he  '♦  felt  "  he  must 
follow  his  illustrious  predecessors.  The 
late  C.  C.  Wright,  long  known  as  a 
prominent  engraver  and  die-sinker, 
made  a  most  strenuous  efibrt  to  per- 
manently establish  this  mannfactnre. 
Through  his  influence,  aided  by  J.  G. 


Barnett,  since  well  known  as  the 
treasurer  of  Burton's  Theater,  a  com- 
pany was  formed,  and  a  capital 
amounting  to  $200,000  expended. 
A  large  factory  was  erected  on  Fifth 
street,  in  this  city,  the  most  i^ 
proved  machinery  and  fixtures  pro- 
cured, operations  commenced,  and 
ten  or  twelve  varieties  of  pens  pro- 
duced, many  of  them  of  excellent 
quality;  yet,  notwithstanding  th^ 
impetus  with  which  the  afiieLir  was 
started,  it  met  with  no  better  boo- 
cess  than  those  before  mentioned.  We 
learn  of  no  attempts  to  resuscitate 
the  business  until  1852,  when  some 
Birmingham  men,  who  claimed  to  be 
experts,  induced  certain  capitalists 
in  New  Jersey  to  "  try  their  money  " 
in  the  operation.  One  after  tbt 
other,  two  or  three  companies  ex- 
pended large  amounts,  ^ach  witli 
no  better  pecuniary  resolts  thin  ha4 
lieen  before  arrived  at 

Probably  these  latter  failures  weee 
caused  more  by  the  mode  of  bosioeas 
management  than  imperfections  in 
kue  manufacture.  Instead  of  giving  their  pro- 
ducts originality,  the  parties  aimed  only  to  du- 
plicate the  shapes  and  trade  marks  of  the  En- 
glish pens.   As  in  railroad  iron  and  many  other 
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prodactfl,  the  foreign  capitalists  were  bound  to 
undersell  and  drive  the  others  out  of  the 
trade.  Having  a  great  advantage  in  the  price 
of  labor,  this  end  was  readily  accomplished ; 
and  when  the  market  was  again  clear  of  im- 
pediments, they  would  bring  forward  an  infe- 
rior article  at  a  mdch  increased  price,  and 
thus  make  good  their  lossea  This  mode  of 
operating  has  finally  been  "  played  out"  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  not  only  has  the  acme  of 
excellence  been  produced  in  the  manufacture  of 
American  steel  pens,  but  their  decided  superior- 
ly is  rapidly  diecking  importations,  thus  dis- 
tributing among  our  own  people  over  one  mil- 
lion dollars  per  annum  that  formerly  went 
abroad. 

This  national  triumph  has  been  accomplished 
by  a  number  of  able  and  spurited  individuals, 
who  associated  themselves  together,  according 
to  the  Greneral  Manufacturing  Law 
of  New  York,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Washington  Medallion  Pen 
Company."  They  commenced  oper- 
ations  by  erecting  a  substantial 
factory  on  Thirty-seventh  street,  be- 
tween Seventh  and  Eighth  avenues, 
in  this  city.  After  securing  "  com- 
petent artisans,"  they,  at  an  early 
day,  discovered  the  rock  on  which 
all  their  predecessors  were  wrecked 
— adherence  to  English  styles  and 
trade-marks^-which  necessitated  a 
competition  in  the  market  at  the 
prices  at  which  English  pens  were 
offered ;  presenting  no  new  feature 
to  the  consumers,  they  could  not  at- 
tract the  notice  of  the  people  or 
engage  the  interests  of  the  mer- 
chants. To  sail  clear  of  this  rock 
the  effbrts  of  this  Company  were 


directed.  Adopting  the  principle 
that  varidy  is  not  a  necessity  with 
the  consumer — but,  on  the  contrary, 
uniformUy  in  excellence  and  designa- 
tion would  more  certainly  meet  the 
great  public  desire — it  instituted 
thorough  experiments  with  all  known 
styles  of  steel  pens,  and  made  sev- 
eral entirely  new  shapes,  with  the 
view  to  ascertain  what  shape  would 
produce  the  most  natural  and  genei^ 
ally  agreeable  action.  With  this 
view,  and  after  fully  six  months  de- 
voted to  expei-imcnts.  they  perfected 
a  pen  of  unrivaled  shape  and  excel- 
lence— to  protect  which  fh)m  in- 
fringement they  adopted  as  a  trade- 
mark a  medallion  head  of  Washington  ;  this  is 
secured  by  letters  patent,  and  is  stamped  on 
every  pen.  Thus  fully  comprehending  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  this  important  branch  of 
manufactures,  and  boldly  striking  out  a  new 
path  in  accordance  with  them,  this  Company  has 
firmly  planted  this  new  interest  on  American 
soil. 

In  our  perambulations  a  short  time  since  we 
visited  this  establishment  Finding  the  manur 
facture  much  more  extensive  and  intricate  than 
we  had  supposed,  while  at  the  same  time  it  waa 
exceedingly  interesting,  we  determined  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a  pictorial  description. 

There  are  about  twenty  separate  operations, 
several  of  which  are  distinct  trades,  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  steel  pen ;  each  of  these  depart- 
ments require  a  master  workman  at  its  head. 
We  will  endeavor  to  follow  the  process  as  pur 
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mied  at  the  establishment  of  the  Washington 
Medallion  Pen  Company.  The  pens  progress 
tfarongh  the  factory  in  "lots"  of  about  one  hun- 
dred gross.  Each  "  lot "  is  accompanied  by  a 
ticket,  on  which  is  recorded  all  the  operations 
and  other  remarks  during  their  progress.  Thus 
when  a  lot  is  finished,  although  it  has  been  from 
twenty  to  thirty  days  in  the  course  of  manufac- 
ture, the  date  each  process  was  performed,  the 
names  of  the  operatives  in  each  trade,  together 
with  the  weight  of  the  lot,  are  recorded.  As  we 
proceed  the  great  value  of  this  system  will  be 
mad^  apparent. 

The  steel  is  received  at  the  factory  in  sheets  ; 
after  being  cut  in  strips  of  the  desired  dimen- 
sions, it  is  immersed  in  '•  pickle,"  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  acid,  to  remove  scales  and  dirt.  It  is 
now  subject  to  the  rolling  proccsp,  which  is  ac- 
complished, as  shown  in  the  illustration,  by  be- 
ing passed  between  chilled  rollers  until  it  acquires 
the  requisite  thinness.  Thus  an  ugly  black 
plate  of  steel  is  transformed  into  delicate  me- 
tallic ^ribbons,  beautifully  bright  and  supple,  so 
as  to  move  about  on  the  hands  like  nothing  we 
can  Hiink  of  but  twining  snakes. 

These  ribbons  of  steel  are  taken  to  one  of 
the  long  rooms  in  the  upper  story.  These  rooms 
arc  flllijd  with  drops  and  presses;  before  each 
machine  a  female  operative  is  seated.  As  in  all 
steel  pen  factories,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
light ;  and  warmth,  ventilation  and  cleanliness 
are  fully  attended  to.  The  work  is  admirably 
fitted  for  females,  as  it  is  light  and  wholesome, 


and  requires  that  delicate  manipulation  and  at- 
tention for  which  the  sex  is  remarkable. 

The  machines  for  cutting  out,  piercing,  rais- 
ing and  slitting  are  small  presses  in  which  the 
power  is  derived  from  the  screw  and  lever  ;  the 
manner  of  operating  them  will  be  understood  - 
by  observing  the  illustrations.  In  cutting  out, 
the  punch  is  affixed  to  the  end  of  the^  screw ; 
the  die,  with  an  opening  in  which  the  punch  fits 
with  the  greatest  nicety,  is  on  the  bed  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  punch.  A  ribbon  of  steel  is 
ac^usted  on  the  die,  the  punch  brought  down  by 
a  smart  pull  at  the  lever,  and  the  blank,  or  bit 
of  steel  suitable  for  a  pen,  falls  into  a  recepta- 
cle underneath.  This  manipulation  requires 
care  to  avoid  wa^,  as  also  attention  in  observ- 
ing that  the  die  and  punch  remain  in  perfect 
order.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  a  skill- 
ful operator  has  been  known  to  cut  out  300 
gross — that  is,  43,200  blanks — ^in  a  single  day. 

After  being  weighed  in  lots  of  about  one 
hundred  gross,  the  blanks  are  taken  to  the 
piercing  presses.  This  operation  is  performed 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  cutting 
out ;  only,  instead  of  a  band  of  steel,  the  opera- 
tive has  to  place  into  the  tools  the  small 
"  blank,"  of  the  dimensions  of  a  pen.  This  pro- 
cess perforates  the  pen  at  the  top  of  the  slit. 

Until  this  last  mentioned  process  the  steel  has 
retained  some  portion  of  its  elasticity,  which  it 
now  becomes  necessary  to  remove,  as  in  several 
of  the  following  operations  it  must  be  entirely 
devoid  of  temper,  and  as  pliable  as  lead.    To 
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accomplish  this  the  blanks  are  taken  to  the  muffle 
room.  The  muffles  are  large  circular  ovens,  as 
depicted  by  the  engraving.  The  blanks,  min- 
gled with  cai'bon,  are  placed  in  iron  boxes, 
which  are  put  into  the  muffle  and  subjected  to 
a  uniform  red  heat  for  twenty-four  hours,  when 
they  are  taken  out  and  allowed  to  cool — thus 
the  annealing  is  perfectly  accomplished. 

The  next  operation  is  stampmg ;  this  is  done 
by  drop-presses.  The  device  or  stamp  is  affixed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hammer ;  the  blank  is 
placed  on  a  bed  of  soft  steel.  The  hammer  is 
worked  by  the  foot,  thus  leaving  the  hands  tree 
to  place  and  remove  the  blanks.  There  are  two 
stampings — the  first  the  portrait  of  Washington  j 
the  second,  the  trade-mark,  "  Washington  Me- 
dallion Pen  ;  patented  1856." 

The  raising  or  shaping  process  comes  next  in 
order.  This  is  done  on  presses  similar  to  those 
used  in  cutting  out.  The  die  has  the  shape  of 
the  pen  sunk  into  it,  and  the  punch  is  a  fac 
amile  in  relievo.  This  operation  shapes  the 
pen  as  seen  when  in  use.  When  it  is  completed 
they  are  again  takeifto  the  muffle  for  hardening. 
This  is  effected  by  plunging  them  in  bulk,  after 
having  been  subjected  to  a  proper  degree  of 
heat,  into  an  oil  baft.  After  draining  they  are 
immersed  in  a  chemical  solution  to  remove  the 
oil,  scales  and  dirt,  and  then  put  in  revolving 
cans  filled  with  saw-dust,  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  the  steel  perfectly — ^which  done,  they 
are  ready  for  tempering. 

The  tempering  is  a  process  rcxjuiring  great 


skill  and  experience,  as  it  is  a  nice  point  to  deter- 
mine, by  the  color,  the  exact  moment  the  desired 
elasticity  is  attained.  The  apparatus  used  for 
this  purpose  is  an  iron  cylinder  or  barrel,  which 
is  revolved  over  an  open  furnace,  with  a  coke 
&i*e,  and  reminds  one  of  a  cofiee-roasting  ma- 
chine. One  en^  of  the  barrel  is  open.  While  it 
is  rotated  the  master-workman  pours  in  a  batch 
of  pens,  which  he  regulates  during  the  operation, 
occasionally  withdrawing  a  few  on  a  spoon  to 
examine  them ;  at  the  proper  moment- they  are 
tnrncd  out  on  metallic  trays  and  cooled  as 
speedily  as  possible.  ^ 

The  scouring  is  done  in  a  series  of  cans  of  the 
capacity  of  about  half  a  bushel  each ;  these  are 
affixed  to  a  shaft  with  puUies ;  the  pens,  with  a 
mixture  of  sand,  are  inclosed  In  the  cans ;  the 
shaft  is  then  rotated  at  a  velocity  of  about 
thirty  revolutions  per  minute.  In  a  few  hours 
they  become  perfectly  white  and  clear,  when 
they  are  ready  for  grinding. 

In  grinding,  each  pen  is  held  in  a  pair  of 
pinchers,  specially  constructed,  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, against  a  rotating  emery  wheel  Here 
another  rapid  and  most  dexterous  process  is  ob- 
servable. A  tray  of  pens  being  placed  mort 
conveniently  to  the  grinder,  one  of  them  is 
caught  in  the  left  hand  ;  it  is  then  fixed  in  the 
pinchers ;  a  momentary  hiss  is  heard  as  it  is  held 
against  the  revolving  wheel,  and  with  a  twU  the 
pen  is  jerked  out  among  those  which  have  gone 
through  the  operation.  Each  pen  requires  two 
grindings,  one  longitudinal  and  the  other  cro0»- 
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wise,  that  the  nibs  may  not  lose  their  due  elas- 
ticity. 

Slitting  is  the  next  operation ;  it  is  done  with 
presses,  the  same  as  those  used  for  raising,  etc. 
The  slit  is  made  by  means  of  a  chisel  or  wedge, 
with  a  flat  side  fixed  to  the  bed  of  the  press,  the 
descending  screw  of  which  has  also  a  chisel  or 
cutter,  which  very  accurately  corresponds  with 
the  former.  The  proper  slitting  of  the  pen  will 
be  found,  on  due  consideration,  no  easy  task. 


Let  those  who  regard  it  otherwise  take  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  try  the  experiment  with  a  piece  of 
tin  or  lead,  and  look  what  a  gaping,  wedge-like 
aperture  there  will  be.  Compare  this,  for  a  mo- 
ment, with  a  steel  pen,  which  requires  to  be 
pressed  on  the  thumb  nail  to  show  that  it  is  slit^ 
and  the  contrast  will  be  fully  apparent.  And 
yet  so  sharp  and  nicely  tempered  is  the  slitting 
tool,  and  so  accurately  is  the  place  of  the  pon 
determined  by  means  of  a  guard,  that  a  girl  can 
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hardlj  put  it  in  a  wrong  po- 
sition ;  and  a  pen  slit  aside 
of  the  center  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence. So  perfect  is  the  elit 
that  it  admits  of  no  improve- 
ment Although  now  com- 
plete in  shape,  several  other 
precedes  have  to  be  gone 
through  before  they  are  ready 
for  market'  Slitting  leaves 
a  burr  on  the  point — there- 
fore polishing  is  necessary, 
which  is  done  in  the  revolv- 
ing cans,  the  accompaniment 
being  the  saw-dust  of  box- 
wood. When  removed  from 
this  dust  they  are  as  bright 
as  silver.  In  this  condition 
they  arc  again  put  in  the 
tempering  barrel,  but  this 
time  to  color  or  bronze  them ; 
they  are  allowed  to  remain 
but  a  few  moments,  during 
which  time  their  former  tem- 
pering is  not  affected.  After 
bronzing,  the  pens  are  var 
nished.  The  solution  used  for 
this  purpose  is  peculiar  to  the 
establishment  and  therefore 
secret  In  this  solution  the 
pens  are  immersed,  and  sub- 
sequently exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  open  air  to  dry 
the  varnish.  As  the  pens  have 
a  tendency  to  stick  together^ 
the  workmen  exhibit  no  lit- 
tle dexterity  while  tossing  and  moving  them 
about  at  this  stage  of  the  process  ;  for,  not  only 
are  the  pens  effectuidly  separated  and  scattered, 
bat  not  one  is  allowed  to  fall  to  the  floor. 

On  the  completion  of  tlie  varnishing,  tlie  pens 
are  taken  to  the  warcrooms  for  inspection  and 
assorting.  In  this  process  it  is  intended  to  re- 
ject every  pen  that  has  been  damaged  in  the 
Dumerons  mai^pulations  it  has  gone  through, 
and  in  either  of  which  it  is  liable  to  fatal  in- 
jury. The  inspection  is  an  extensive  operation, 
for,  besides  the  superficial  examination,  each  pen 
must  have  its  temper  tested,  and  the  slit  proven 
hj  springing  on  the  thumb  nail.  At  this  estab- 
"  lishment  there  are  no  "  eeconds ;"  the  least  in- 
accuracy rejects  a  pen,  and  this  r^ection  is  final. 
It  is  thrown  aside  for  scrap  steel.  Other  manu- 
facturers sell  their  second  at  about  twenty-five 
per  cent  less  than  the  usual  prices,  but  this  com- 
pany have  determined  to  sell  none  but  perfect 
pens.   After  the  beet  pens  are  selected  out  they 
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are  counted,  laid  in  pUee  with  greai  regularity, 
put  in  boxes  holding  one  gross  each,  labeled  ami 
scaled,  and  are  then  ready  for  the  market 

We  were  shown  a  necessary  appendage  to  the 
steel  pen,  at  the  works  of  the  Washington  Me- 
dallion Pen  Company,  which,  although  not  a 
steel  pen,  is  so  closely  allied  to  it  that  we  make 
a  passing  note  of  it  It  is  a  newly  invented  pen- 
holder, which  we  are  informed  has  been  patented 
under  the  title  of  the  Washington  Medallion 
Pen-holder.  It  is  briefly  described  by  stating 
that  it  difiers  from  all  other  metallic  pen-holders, 
in  this  roppcct — it  receives  and  holds  the  pen 
firmly,  and  in  a  perfectly  proper  position— 
straight  with  the  handle,  on  the  outside  of  ihe  bar- 
rel or  tube  ;  whereas,  all  other  metallic  pen- 
holders are  so  constmcted  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary for  the  heel  of  the  pen  to  be  stuck  into  the 
tube,  whereby  pens  are  usually  improperly  held, 
and  with  difficulty  removed.  When  a  pen  is 
aiyusled  in  this  new  holder,  pen  and  holder  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  being  one  piece  of  steel. 
BO  perfectly  are  they  adapted  to  each  other. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  art,  as  compared  with 
almost  all  6thers,  is  this :  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct does  not  in  any  degree  depend  upon  the 
regular  machinery  of  the  establishment  In 
nearly  all  other  mechanic  arts,  the  product  is 
characterized  by  the  quality  of  the  machinery 
used,  whereas,  in  this  peculiar  art,  the  ma- 
chinery, although  the  mof>t  perfect  of  its  kind, 
plays  only  a  secondary  part,  being  used  amply 
to  operate  the  tools  with  which  the  various  pro- 
cesses are  performed — the  tools  being  put  in  or 
attached  to  the  presses  and  removed  at  pleasure. 
Upon  the  ma^e  and  perfect  truthfulness  of  the 
tools  depend  the  quality  of  the  pens.  The  tools 
are  manufactured  on  the  premises  by  artists  who 
are  known  as  pen-tool  makers.  These  tool 
makers  rank  in  Birmingham  as  the  best  mechan- 
ics in  England,  and  command  higher  wages  than 
any  other  mechanics  in  that  country.  They  are 
the  chiefs  of  their  shops — all  the  work  being 
performed  under  their  charge  and  responsibility. 
Tliey  are  necessarily  constantly  on  the  watch 
lest  the  tools  get  dull,  or  break,  or  in  some  way 
become  imperfect,  and  require  repairing  or 
making  anew — for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  steel  tools  cutting  steel,  not  steel  tools  cut- 
ting wood,  cloth,  or  leather.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  art  is  a  difficult  one.  And  withont  that 
which  we  pay  for  liberty — eternal  vigilance— 
the  steel  pen  cannot  be  made  perfect,  as  a  set 
of  tools  perfect  in  the  morning  may  be  doing 
imperfect  work  before  noon-  Another  necessity 
of  this  peculiar  business  is  that  it  requires  for 
its  successful  prosecution  a  constant  supervising 
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throaghottt  the  various  trades,  that  work  may 
pass  regularly  through  all  the  nomerous  proces- 
ses, from  the  ''  outting  out "  of  the  ^  blank  "  to 
the  inspeotioD,  anorting  and  boxing.  The  least 
neglect  on  the  part  of  a  general  superintendent 
and  the  wheels  get  clogged,  and  the  system  de- 
ranged, and  ruin  soon  ensues. 

In  fdne  of  the  numerous  operations  pursued  in 
this  manufacture,  each  pen  has  to  be  singly 
handled  by  the  operative.  All  of  these  operc^ 
tioQS  are  performed  by  females,  who,  by  prac- 
tice, acquire  great  celerity  in  their  movements ; 
for  in  this,  as  in  various  other  mechanical  manip^ 
ulations,  the  finger  is  quicker  than  the  eye. 
The  education  of  the  hand  in  some  trades  is 
a  more  important  matter  than  would  appear 
at  first  sight.  If  the  reader  ever  watched  the 
type-founder  as  he  pours  the  melted  metal  Into 
the  little  steel  matrix  with  one  hand,  with  the 
other  touches  a  spring,  closes  the  orifice,  swings 
the  mold  upward  in  a  way  of  his  own,  touches 
the  spring  and  releases  the  newly  made  metal 
letter,  he  would  understand  the  peculiar  readiness 
which  the  fingers  acquire  by  constant  practice. 
T]}e  twisting  and  straightening  the  cottons  for 
candles,  the  rolling  up  of  a  cigar,  the  pasting  of 
labels  on  pen  or  match-boxes,  are  all  operations 
which,  simple  as  they  appear,  are  not  easily  ac- 
quired, and  only  by  application. 

This  Company  employs  about  one  hundred 
operatives,  about  tbree^fourths  of  whom  are  fe- 
males ;  their  buaness  is  rapidly  increaang,  and, 
from  present  appearances,  ere  anotiier  year 
their  operaUons  will  be  quite  as  extensive  as 
the  largest  Birmingham  manufactorios. 

Our  first  experience  with  the  Washington 
ICedallion  Pen  was  from  a  few  samples  pro- 
cured at  the  exhibition  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute in  October  last  We  found  them  very  su- 
perior, and  rince  that  time  they  have  been  uni- 
versally adopted  tliroughout  the  establishment. 
Many  friends  who  have  tried  them  coincide  In 
opinion  with  u&  They  are  really  a  most  excel- 
lent writing  pen,  and  as  they  are  of  Am^ican 
manufacture,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  super- 
sede all  others  for  home  consumption. 


ISUtS  OF  THE  SEA. 

Thers  is  no  longer  a  terra  incognita.  We 
live  in  an  age  when  the  round  world  has  been 
tmveraed,  explored,  charted  out,  and  gun-pow- 
dered. There  is  no  plfuse  whither  one  might 
hope  to  go  and  live  and  be  unknown  and  for- 
gotten. China,  with  her  civilization  of  eighty 
centuries*  has  found  all  swept  away  before  the 
juggernaut  of  commerce,  and  her  Celestial  but- 
terflies, embroidered  upon  a  cerulean  ground, 


have  ceased  to  wave  upon  the  shoulders  of  long- 
cued  Mandarins,  but  go  now  to  enlighten  eomb 
special  pageant  and  be  then  laid  aside  only  for 
other  great  occasions.  The  close  fitting  trow- 
sers  and  jacket  are  better  adapted  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  a  versatile  life.  Japan,  which  Hol- 
land so  long  coddled  up  to  herself,  like  a  child's 
bonne  bouche,  or  a  beautiful  Fatima  to  a  prince- 
ly Blue  Beard,  has  found  the  spell  dissolved — 
the  golden  key  of  commerce  has  penetrated  the 
chamber  and  laid  bare  the  harmless  mystery 
which  enshrouded  it  Farewell,  a  long  farewell 
to  Japanese  screens  and  boxes — to  Chinese 
ivories  and  sandal-wood  fkns  ;  to  Nankin  trow- 
sers  and  Pekin  boxes.  The  Oriental  civilization 
has  culminated  in  China  and  Japan,  and  now 
for  a  new  race  for  empire. 

All  old  civilizations  are  yielding  to  commerce 
if  not  to  Christianity.  Africa  is  American, 
English  and  French.  Liberia  is  to  afford  the 
great  barrier  to  the  slave  trade.  The  products 
of  the  soil  developed  by  native  culture,  the  re- 
flex of  American  philanthropy  arc  to  be  mord 
valuable  than  human  bones  and  sinews.  Aus- 
tralia is  English— the  Eastern  and  Western  Ar- 
chipelagos, nominally  native,  are  still  yielding 
the  fruits  of  an  advanced  civilization.  The 
cannibal  is  fast  loring  his  dinner  or  growii^ 
ashamed  of  his  vile  practices. 

The  savage  is  learning  a  more  excellent  way. 
Commerce  is  doing  at  one  sweep  what  solitary 
missionary  endeavor  could  not  accomplish  in  ages. 
The  untutored  mind  will  yield  itself  to  material 
facts  long  before  it  can  digest  abstract  doctrines 
Our  commerce,  which  is  so  eminently  humanta- 
ing,  should  be  far  more  Christian  than  it  is. 
But  the  progress  is  onward,  and  while  a  more 
genial  and  more  elevated  brotherhood  Is  reveal- 
ing itself  to  the  world  It  must  be  that  the  laws 
of  divine  love  and  harmony  will  grow  also  upon 
human  institutions. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  "  Voyages  of  Captain 
Cook  '^  were  in  the  hands  of  every  youth,  as  the 
only  reliable  and  attractive  records  of  travel.  The 
cannibal  saturnalias  and  the  softer  efl^inacy  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Pacific  Islands  be- 
came at  once  the  source  of  disgust,  pity  and  at- 
traction. The  material  promised  a  good  basis 
for  missionary  enterprise,  which  was  not  long 
neglected.  The  Methodist  Church  became 
deeply  interested  in  this  field,  and  their  efforts 
were  greatly  idded  by  the  intervention  of  a  ter- 
rible mortality,  which  weakened  and  depopulated 
the  islands.  Never  was  a  heavier  curse  entailed 
upon  any  people  than  that  which  followed  the 
vtut  of  the  English  to  these  simple  islanders. 

Honolulu,  then  a  small  roadstead  fronted  by 
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a  few  native  hats,  and  a  '*  tabooed  **  inclosnre, 
Is  now  the  site  of  a  populons  town,  with  all  the 
accessories  of  civilization — ^tfae  commerce  of  all 
parts  of  the  world  making  this  a  half-way 
hoase,  Christian  churches,  shops  and  warehouses, 
printing-presses,  balls  and  parties. 

<<  The  Chinese  residents,"  says  the  Pacific  Com- 
mercial Advertiser, "  must  be  at  least  600.  The 
more  respectable  of  the  merchants  are  a  quiet, 
honest  and  peaceable  class ;  and  among  the  idng's 
subjects  he  has  none  more  loyal  than  the  Chi- 
nese. It  may  be  mentioned  in  their  praise,  tiiat 
for  years  they  have  maintained  here  in  Hono- 
lulu, at  their  own  expense,  a  fire  engine,  which 
is  promptly  manned  at  every  alarm,  and  has 
often  done  great  service  in  checking  the  spread 
of  flre& 

"  Among  the  early  adventurers  to  this  group, 
was  a  young  and  enterprising  Chinaman  named 
Ghuwun,  who  was  probably  the  pioneer  of  the 
numerous  Chinese  merchants,  who  have  long 
borne  an  active  part  as  tradesmen  at  these 
islands.  It  was  in  the  year  1823,  if  we  arc 
rightly  informed,  that  he  arrived  here — ^bring- 
ing with  him  a  stock  of  Chinese  goods,  silks 
and  fancy  articles,  and  we  can  readily  imagine 
the  monopoly  he  may  have  enjoyed  for  a  while, 
till  the  report  of  his  success  brought  other  ad- 
venturers from  China.  From  that  date  down  to 
the  present  the  Chinese  have  formed  no  insfg- 
niflcant  portion  of  the  foreign  population  of  the 
islands.  Some  of  them  have  been  large  import- 
ers, and  become  wealthy,  but  generally  they  are 
retailers,  peddlers  or  bakers.  So  long  ago  as 
we  can  remember,  this  amusing  verse  was  a  fa- 
vorite announcement  of  a  Chinese  firm  in  Hon- 
olulu : 

*  Good  people  all,  walk  in  aod  bay, 
Of  Sam  and  Mow,  good  cake  and  pie, 
Bread,  hard  or  soft,  for  land  or  sea, 
Celestial  made,  come  buy  of  we.'  " 

Recently  these  Chinese  residents  gave  a  grand 
entertainment  in  honor  of  the  King  and  royal 
family.  It  must  have  been  an  occasion  at  once 
unique  and  gorgeoua 

"  The  *  festival  ^  consisted  of  a  ball,  which  took 
place  on  Thursday  evening,  November  13,  at  the 
Court-IIouse.  An  unusually  large  number  of 
invitations  had  been  issued*  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Chinese  merchants  that  none 
should  be  omitted,  and  it  is  probable  that  over 
one  thonsaod  persons  visited  Ihe  ball  during  the 
evening.  At  the  outer  door,  which  had  been 
festooned  for  the  occasion,  and  also  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  hall,  viritors  met  and  greeted  the 
Chinese  merchants,  all  dressed  in  the  different 
styles  of  Mandarins.  But  when  their  Majesties 
arrived,  the  long  line  of  Mandarins  bowed  their 


heads  very  low  till  they  passed,  which  is  the 
Cliinese  custom  In  the  royal  presence. 

"  On  entering  the  hall,  guests  accosted  the 
Mandarins  Anglaiaef  Weong  Chong  Hofftnan, 
Chong  Pong  Field,  Ming  Ching  Reiners,  and 
Weong  Kong  Waterman,  dressed  in  Chinese  cos- 
tume, fans  included,  who  were  charged  with  the 
duties  of  directors-general — a  ball  being  prac- 
tically above  the  comprehension  of  a  Chinaman. 

"  The  decorations  of  the  Hall  wore  a  decidedly 
Chinese  aspect,  and  we  may  say  were  truly  mag- 
nificent What  first  attracted  the  eye  on  enter- 
ing was  a  canopy  with  a  lounge  for  the  royal 
guests,  constructed  for  the  occasion,  and  sur- 
rounded with  Chinese  transparencies,  inter- 
mingled with  Hawaiian  and  Chinese  flags.  The 
latter  were  an  entire  novelty  here,  showing, 
when  spread,  a  monstrous  gilt  and  rod  figure,  a 
sort  of  a  dragon  with  wings.  Hanging  in  each 
window  was  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers,  repre 
senting  vases,  a  monstrous  spider  with  legs  three 
feet  in  length,  a  dragon-fly  fire  feet  long,  a  but- 
terfly of  equal  dimensions,  etc. 

"  Opposite  to  the  seat  provided  for  their  Maj- 
esties, and  shining  through  a  beautiful  trans- 
parency, which  was  erected  over  the  main  en- 
trance, was  the  salutation  aloha  nuif  and  under 
it  the  same  in  Chinese  characters.  In  the  hall 
hung  a  large  octagonal  lantern,  made  for  the 
occasion,  bearing  on  its  sides  figures  of  men  and 
animals,  all  in  motion,  capering  about  with 
life-like  precision,  the  workmanship  of  which 
evinced  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  ingenuity. 
Their  Majesties  arrived  about  half-past  nine, 
soon  after  which  the  dancing  commenced. 

"  The  collation  (man  in)  was  perhaps  the  rich- 
est and  most  expensive  part  of  the  festival.  It 
consisted  of  three  tables  across  the  Hall  of  Rep- 
resentatives, with  seats  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ladiea  The  taste  displayed  in  getting  up  this 
feast  was  a  little  ahead  of  anything  we  have  ever 
witnessed  here  or  elsewhere.  The  tables  seemed 
to  groan  under  the  weighi  Not  the  least  no- 
ticable  were  some  pagodas  and  temples  con- 
structed of  pastry,  but  perfect  imitations  of  Chi- 
nese structures  about  throe  feet  high,  with 
doors,  windows,  and  even  tiny  bells  hanging 
around.  Those  carved  watermelons  ornamented 
with  dragons  and  all  sorts  of  reptiles,  and  fiow- 
ers,  were  something  we  had  never  before  seen,  and 
should  not  have  known  what  they  were  but  for 
being  informed  by  a  Chinaman.  The  pastry  and 
confectionery  was  mostly  got  up  by  the  Chinese, 
but  the  meats  and  more  substantial  dishes  were 
provided  by  our  neighbor  Victor,  who  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  former  ones,  convinced  erery 
one  that  he  understands  his  bufiinefls.  OQ  LC 
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**  The  eyening  passed  off  pleasantly,  though 
the  exceesiye  crowd  and  the  indiscriminate  aaaent- 
blage  of  all  Honolulu  has  been  freely  commented 
on.  Our  Chinese  friends  may  rest  assured  that 
if  their  efforts  are  an  indication  of  their  hearts, 
they  as  yet  stand  far  above  us  outside  barbarians 
In  our  efforts  to  *  honor  the  King.'  We  under- 
stand that  the  cost  of  the  festival  was  near  four 
thousand  dollars.'' 

If  their  Majesties,  as  they  are  coHed,  could 
not  find  in  all  this  profusion  of  fruit,  flowers  and 
dragons,  something  to  amuse  them,  they  must  be 
hard  indeed  to  please. 


LETTER    FROM    JAPAN. 
ntheBiUarqf  the  United  Stcdet  JiagaHne  i 

SiMODA,  Japan,  Dec.  12, 1856. 

The  Russian  corvette  Olwuzza,  leaving  this 
far  Hong  Kong,  ofifers  me  the  rare  opportunity 
of  communicating  with  my  friends  whom  I  left 
in  the  world  behind  me ;  and  I  avail  myself  of 
it  with  the  more  pleasure  as  it  enables  me  to  re- 
deem a  promise,  which  I  have  shamefully  neg- 
lected, to  give  you  an  account  of  my  doings  and 
whereabouts,  and  about  the  actual  state  of  af- 
fairs in  the  Japanese  Empire. 

Wc  had  a  very  long  voyage,  partly  owing  to 
ihe  deficiency  of  the  San  Jacinto's  machinery, 
contrary  winds,  &c.  After  touching  at  Madeira, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius  and  Ceylon,  those 
welMcnown  resting  places  of  the  old  East  India 
merchantmen — places  which  called  to  our  recol- 
lection the  daring  exploits  of  the  first  navigators 
who  doubled  Africa's  most  southern  promon- 
tory ;  deprived  Venice  of  its  monopoly  of  East- 
em  trade  and  its  supremacy  of  the  seas ;  poured 
the  treasures  of  Malacca,  Ceylon  and  the  Moluc- 
cas into  the  City  of  the  Tagns— but  what  need  I 
remind  you  of  things  so  well  known  ?  Lisbon 
has  shared  the  fate  of  its  older  sister,  and  the 
descendants  of  those  proud  and  chivalrous  Por- 
tuguese, the  Albnquerques  and  Mascarenhas, 
who  are  still  lingering  on  the  shores  of  their 
ancient  possessions,  are  sunk  both  in  a  moral  and 
physical  respect  beneath  the  level  of  the  savage 
native  tribes,  whom  they  once  subjected  to  their 
iron  yoke. 

We  arrived  March  21, 1856,  at  Penang,  where 
Mr.  Townscnd  Harris  joined  us,  and  proceeded 
to  Siam,  where  we  were  detsdned  six  weeks  in 
making  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Siamese, 
with  the  contents  of  which  you  are  no  doubt 
acquainted.  Siam  is  a  fertile  country,  abound- 
ing in  wood,  ivory,  valuable  hides,  pepper,  tin, 
&C.,  and  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  treaty  will 
no  doubt  make  it  a  favorable  place  of  resort  for 
American  traders.    The  people  are  a  cunning, 


indolent,  ugly  looking  race  of  naked  savages, 
with  a  few  honorable  exceptions.  They  ^ave 
all  their  hair  except  a  tuft  which  they  leave  on 
the  summit  of  their  head.  The  women  paint 
their  teeth  black  and  their  cheeks  yellow,  and 
exert  the  utmost  endeavors  to  add  to  their  nat- 
ural uglmess,  and  chew  constantly  betelnut, 
which  is  considered  exceedingly  graceful. 

In  China  we  staid  two  months ;  I  hod  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  English  colony  of  Hong 
Kong  and  the  renowned  factories  of  Canton ; 
went  round  the  walla  of  the  last  named  dfy, 
the  hospitality  of  the  Celestials  not  allowing 
you  the  inside.  Visits  the  spacious  Hongs, 
where  thousands  of  chests  of  tea  ore  piled  up 
ready  to  be  shipped  to  delight  the  whole  world 
with  their  fragrant  weed.  I  had  due  leisure  to 
admire  the  handsome  curiosities  of  ivory  and 
lacquered  wares,  rich  silks  and  crapes. 

At  last,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1856,  we  ap- 
proached the  perilous  shores  of  the  most  inhoa- 
pitable  country  in  the  world,  and  dropped  our 
anchor  in  Simoda  harbor. 

After  couffiderable  difficulty  and  olgections 
from  the  Japanese  Government,  we  obtained  a 
temple  for  a  residence,  and  Consul-Creneral 
Townsead  Harris  was  acknowledged  as  such. 

Three  months  have  elapsed  since,  and  what  1 
have  seen  of  the  Japanese  leads  me  to  believe 
that  they  are  the  most  good-natured  people  on 
the  earth,  and  the  most  civilized  nation  east  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  exceedingly 
polite,  are  bowing  to  each  o&er  from  morning 
till  night,  of  a  complexion  nearly  as  white  as 
ours,  and  regular  features.  The  best  harmony 
exists  between  us ;  they  are  even  eager  to  con- 
verse with  foreigners  and  to  learn  useful  infor- 
mation about  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
civilized  world. 

They  are  eager  to  sell  their  merchandise,  and 
where  is  the  man,  whether  he  be  American, 
European  or  Japanese,  who  would  not  part  with 
it  at  a  fair  price  to  the  first  bidder,  without 
caring  whether  that  man  be  of  another  nation 
than  his  own. 

It  is  only  the  laws  of  Japan  personified  and 
enforced  by  a  despotic  Government,  which  main- 
tains its  authority  through  a  system  of  the  most 
refined  reciprocal  espionage  that  the  world  ever 
saw. 

It  is  their  poUcy  to  keep  Japan  in  a  state  of 
ignorance  and  seclusion  ttom  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  true  they  have  partially  given  in, 
morally  convinced  by  the  physical  force  of 
Commodore  Perry's  squadron.  But  the  provis- 
ions of  die  treaty  are  of  no  earthly  avail  what- 
ever to  the  commeroial  world ;  it  is  only  a  treaty 
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ef  amity  and  friendahip.  So  long  as  the  Ameri- 
oaa  merchant  coming  to  Japan  can  traiiaect 
buane«  with  the  native  consumer  or  eeller  only 
through  tiie  intervention  of  Japanese  officials ; 
BO  long  as  the  dollar  is  taken  for  a  tidrd  of  its 
value,  which  puts  buying  for  money  quiie  out 
of  the  question  and  only  allows  barter  trade, 
can  never  flourish.  A  silver  dollar  weighs  just 
as  much  as  three  issebues,  the  coin  of  Japan, 
and  they  put  them  at  par,  so  that  we  pay  three 
times  the  price  for  everything  we  get  Their 
wants  for  foreign  lyrodnce  and  manufactures 
must  be  created  by  a  tree  intercourse  with  for- 
eigners, the  Japanese  having  nearly  no  wants ; 
he  is  very  ftnigal,  not  addicted  to  strong  drink  ; 
his  dress,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  rank, 
is  exceedingly  plain,  of  domestic  idlk  cotton ; 
his  furniture  trifling ;  he  wants  no  diairs  nor 
tables,  his  flo6r-mat  suppljring  both,  on  which 
he  likewise  stretches  himself  at  night  His 
house  is  neat  but  small,  and  looks  more  like  a 
cart^house  than  anything  I  ever  saw.  It  is  built 
entirely  of  wood,  the  frequent  earthquakes  not 
allowing  of  any  solid  structures  or  masonry — 
the  destroying  of  a  whole  city  by  an  earthquake 
being  here  a  very  common  occurrence. 

Tho  harbor  of  Simoda  is  very  unsafe,  (in  a 
violent  typhoon,  which  passed  over  the  land  a 
few  weeks  ago,  all  the  junks  in  the  harbor  were 
driven  ashore,)  and  hardly  large  enough  to  con- 
tain three  ships  of  the  line  anchored  at  full 
Imgth  of  cable. 

We  had  since  our  arrival  here  only  one  mer- 
chantman, the  Greneral  Pierce,  a  hundred-tnn 
schooner,  sailing  under  American  colors,  but 
diartercd  by  a  Hong  Kong  house.  She  did  not 
do  any  bnsinesB  worth  mentioning,  the  Japanese 
preferring  money,  at  the  present  value  of  the 
dollar,  to  merchandise  in  exchange.  She  had  a 
considerable  amount  of  muskets,  which  were 
refused  on  account  of  being  old  fashioned. 
They  were  of  18S6,  so  you  see  that  they  are  very 
particular. 

'Implements  of  war,  however,  are  In  great  de- 
mand, especially  those  made  after  the  newest 
inventions.  Two  steamers  are  now  under  way 
of  construction  in  Holland  for  Japanese  account 

I  expect  hot  times  for  Japan  in  the  approach- 
ing Spring.  Englieh  and  French  squadrons  are 
expected  here.  Those  nations  having  their  hands 
free  and  an  immense  fleet  rotting  in  the  docks 
of  Plymouth  and  Toulon  might,  just  for  the 
sake  of  exercise,  make  a  commercial  treaty  at 
the  cannon's  mouth,  especially  England,  which 
never  was  over  scrupulous  in  similar  matters ; 
and  the  treaty  made  by  Admiral  Sterling  is  so 
absurd,  even  humbling  for  England,  and  the 


Admiral  being  treated  by  the  Japanese  very  dis- 
courteously, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  in 
stirring  times  out  here;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Japan  will  yield  and  open  her  harbors  to 
the  commercial  workL 

Commodore  Posslet,  the  bearer  of  the  ratifled 
RuesiaQ  treaty,  (nearly  the  same  as  the  Ameri- 
can,) is  now  here.  He  anticipated  the  arrival 
of  a  Rusnan  squadron  for  next  Spring,  at  which 
news  the  Japanese  looked  rather  queer.  Our 
solitude  will  be  agreeably  relieved  by  the  arrival 
of  a  Russian  Oonsnl  who  will  come  with  the 
squadron.  He  (the  Commodore)  presented  all 
the  guns  of  the  frigate  Diana,  wrecked  here  last 
year,  to  the  Japanese  GrOvemment 

The  environs  of  Simoda  are  most  beou^ol, 
and  compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  lack  of 
society.  The  country  is  of  a  volcanic  forma- 
tion, many  hills,  the  one  towering  above  the 
other,  and  a  few  valleys.  The  mountains  are 
culiSvated  up  to  the  very  top,  on  terraces,  and 
appearing  like  a  flight  of  ptairs  ftom  the  base  to 
the  summit  From  these  mountains  the  eye 
commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
fh)m  whose  blue  and  ciilm  surface  an  ever 
smoking  volcano  arises.  Should  this  moantiAi 
and  two  hot  sulpher  welUs  be  insufficient  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  vicinity  of  volcanic  agencies,  a 
gentle  earthquake  now  and  then  compensates 
for  our  VTant  of  observation. 


AsTRONOMTCAL  ScTBNCiB.— The  Presddont  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, in  his  opening  address  at  the  yearly  sci- 
entific gathering  at  Glasgow,  stated  as  one  of  the 
results  of  Lord  Rosse's  telescope,  that  for  the 
first  time  since  the  days  of  Newton  a  suspicion 
has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  astronomers  that  laws 
other  than  that  of  gravitation  may  bear  rule  In 
space ;  and  that  the  nebula  phenomena  revealed 
to  us  by  that  telescope  must  be  governed  by  forces 
different  from  those  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 
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RiODT  Tojallj,  beloved,  thou  but  pressed 

Ane&rer  to  God's  oracles  to-dny. 

Han*s  yes  makes  Woman  loirlier  than  his  nay— 
Ttkj  soft  ideal  yesterday  confessed 
Was  womanhood,  haads  folded  on  her  breast, 

And  obeek  whereon  the  downward  lashes  play* 

A  yestal  bending  at  her  shrine  to  pray— 
Or  trembUng  dove  escaped  tho  sheltoing  nest 

TVday  a  loftier  look,  a  deeper  smile 
Has  shewn  thee  nearer  onto  6od— «nd  I 

More  Ifftod  In  mine  own  mbMm  the  wtalle 
Hare  lowlier  grown  ;  and  my  communing  eje  . 

Alevol  with  thine  own,  thou  dost  bciguilo 
Unto  a  softer  look  when  thou  art  nigh. 
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Thmdfttod  bj  Marj  L.  Booth,  lior  tiM  U.  a 
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OcB  hJutaj  is  now  £ur  enoogh  advaaced  to 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  exDeptwual 
ohaxacter  imposed  oa  it  I7  the  &talify  of  the 
times.  The  lives  of  our  hiatocioal  pemooages 
hearno  reeemfalaiioe  to  tkose  of  aaj  other  beings 
in  other  liiBtorie&  Either  through  cafirioe,  or 
prudence,  or  terror,  each  one  vaiis  and  immnreB 
himself  so  as  to  reraal  nothing  to  the  world,  and 
savage  passions  and  noUe  instincts  olanh  to- 
gether in  the  flhade ;  this  will,  thsrefore,  be,  as 
it  were,  the  subterranean  history  oi  that  terrible 
moment  in  wliich  the  external  taouUt  ahaorbed 
the  attention  of  all,  permitting  no  eye  to  dis- 
cover what  was  hidden  from  the  brosd  light  of 
day. 

''Hear  me,  Valentin,"  said  IC.  de  Presey, 
wrapping  himself  in  a  large  overcoat,  on  the 
ground  floor ;  "  you  are  drawing  me  tiom  my 
habits^  and.  making  me  crois  the  threshold  of 
my  house ;  this  is  a  serious  matter  1  Can  I  con- 
Ade  in  your  report  V 

**  I  swear  to  you,  Monsieur  the  Count,  tliat  my 
report  deserves  your  entire  conlldenoe.  You 
might  follow  me  with  dosed  eyes.  The  Savoy- 
ard singer,  Vincent,  sought  the  house  of  Mad- 
ame the  GountesB  for  ax  days,  and  finally  dis- 
covered it,  by  aid  of  the  song,  in  Avenue  du 
Tiers,  No.  19.    My  stratagem  was  succefisfuL" 

Tills  morning,  according  to  your  order,  I 
rented  the  house  No.  18,  in  the  same  avenue, 
and .  separated  from  the  other  by  an  elm  walk 
and  a  garden.  I  then  dismissed  the  porter  with 
a  gratuity.  Finally,  wliidi  was  worth  more 
than  all,  I  glided  from  tree  to  tree  unto^the  gar- 
den wall  of  Na  19,  where  I  saw  and  fully  recog- 
nized Madame  the  Countess,  as  she  cautiously 
opened  a  blind  to  look  out  Can  Monsieur  the 
Count  desire  better  information  ?" 

"  Valentin,  before  leaving  my  house,  I  wish  to 
be  very  sure  of  the  point  in  question ;  go  to  my 
toilet^hamber  and  bring  me  the  little  ca^et  I 
opened  the  other  day  in  your  presence." 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  the  Count" 

Valentin    executed    his    conuuisHion,    and 

brought   the   desired  reliquary.     The   Count 

took  the  portrait  from  it,  «nd,  Aowing  it  to 

Valentin  by  the  light  of  a  bunch  of  timers,  said : 

''Do  you  know  this  woman  7" 

'^  At  first  sight.  Monsieur  the  Count;  'tis  as 
like  as  two  fleurs  de  lis.  It  is  Madame  the 
Countess." 

"Valentin,  do  you  reaUy  believe  that  this  is 
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the  portrait  of  ftkie  woman  whom  you  saw  this 
moming?" 

"  Do  I  believe  so !  there  are  not  two  fines  ia 
the  world  like  lhia--^>niy.  Monsieur  the  Count, 
the  costume  of  thhi  porkait  is  sot  that  of  Mad- 
ame the  CoontesB,  and-^" 

"  That  iaenottgis  Valentin ;  q^sa  tte  door  and 
preeedeme." 

TlsB  Count  put  on  aa  old  hiuating^c^;»,  took 
the  portrait  under  his  arm,  and  oroaed  the  vee-. 
tlbule.  Valentin  opened  the  door,  uttering  a 
cry  of  surprioa  at  tlie  same  inflfeont;  a  man 
crossed  the  thiedmld  and  entered.  ItwasAn- 
dr^Ch^er. 

"You  are  going  out?"  asked  he,  stepping 
backward. 

'« Going  outi"  said  the  Count  in  tiie  most 
natural  manner.  "I  was  walking  in  my  vesti- 
bule, awaiting  visitors.  We  heard  tlie  sound  of 
a  step  in  this  desert  street,  and  Valentia  guessed 
that  it  was  you."         "^ 

"  Do  you  not  receive  evecy  Thursday  f  asked 
Ghdnier. 

"  Yes,"  answered  tiie  Count,  "but  I  receive 
to-day  in  tlie  yellow  saloon ;  enter,  enter,  my 
dear  poet  Valentin,  give  M.  Ch^nier  a  chair, 
and  then  go  about  your  business.  Well,  Ch^ 
nier,  I  shall  not  ask  you,  what  is  there  new?  I 
do  not  use  this  formula  any  longer ;  but  tell 
me  instead,  what  is  there  old?  You  know  that 
we  are  still  in  1788." 

"  I  know  of  nothing,  my  dear  Count ;  like 
you,  I  live  in  solitude ;  so  do  not  fear^I  can 
teach  you  nothing.  But  you.  can  tell  me  some* 
thing." 

"Me!  ah!  come,  my  dear  poet,  do  not  ask 
me  to  teach  you  the  art  of  making  verses." 

"  You  possess  a  secret  of  my  life,  de  Pressy." 

"  How  seriously  you  say  it  1  Let  us  q>eak  of 
this  secret" 

"Since  our  last  interview  I  have  reflected 
deeply,  and  I  am  certain  that  you  know  the 
woman  whose  letter  I  have  shown  you." 

"And  why  do  you  suppose  this?"  aetked  the 
Count,  smiling. 

"  Your  emotion  betrayed  you  last  Thursday; 
it  betrays  you  at  this  moment,  deqiite  the  aria* 
tocratio  composure  of  your  featurea  You  do 
know  her." 

The  Count  threw  Us  head  back  upon  his  chair, 
carelessly,  crossed  his  legs,  and  nonchalantly 
stroking  his  chin,  said : 

"  You  are  always  a  poet— your  fancy  deodves 
you.  I  am  never  moved.  Do  you  know  the 
device  of  the  family  de  Pressy?" 

"  No,"  replied  C^idnier  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

"  Well,"  pursued  the  Count,  taking  a  seal  ring 
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from  hia  finger,  *'  look  at  my  arms  and  read  my 
device,  the  Latin  is  not  good,  perhape,  but  ii 
\b  more  easily  onderstood." 

Andr6  took  the  ring  aa  through  eomplaiaanoe, 
ezanuned  it  careleaely,  and  returned  it  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  asks  an  explanation. 

'*  My  dear  poet,  you  are  not  conversant  with 
heraldry,  that  is  clear.  I  bear  azure  wiA  baddmre 
</lfM,mpaUj  with  this  device :  Ad  cnuda  juror 
tuf,  (ready  for  alL)  It  is  only  necessary  tocast  a 
^aooe  at  my  ring  to  su^reas  all  emotion  in  my 
self,  if  any  dare  to  appear.  My  device  is  the  cry 
of  my  family ;  it  is  the  voice  of  my  ancestors.  I 
listen  and  obey.'' 

Andr6  Gh^nier  assumed  a  sbnple  and  im- 
posing attitude ;  his  flashing  eye  shot  forth  fires, 
his  broad  forehead  wrinkled  like  that  of  an  old 
man,  and  he  said : 

*^  Count  de  Presey,  look  at  the  device  of  your 
ancestors.  This  woman  whom  you  do  not  know 
is  in  danger  of  death.'' 

The  Count  sprung  up  involuntarily,  and  let 
fall  on  the  floor  the  portrait  which  he  had  held 
concealed  under  his  arm.  Ch^nier  stooped  has- 
tOy  and  cried : 

**  It  is  she — it  is  she !" 

M.  de  Pressy  forced  himself  to  calmness,  and 
said,  picking  up  the  poTtrait : 

**Well,  if  there  is  a  woman  in  danger  of 
death,  it  is  your  duty  to  aid  her.  Then  what 
are  you  doing  here,  M.  Chdnier." 

"You  shall  know,  M.  de  Pressy,"  cried  the 
poet  in  the  greatest  agitation  ;  ''  it  is  here,  at 
your  house,  that  I  must  find  the  needed  informa- 
tion, and  I  came  to  you  for  thi&  Here  is  the 
billet  which  I  have  received,  but  without  signa- 
ture and  without  address.  Listen,  Count  de 
Pressy — "  These  lines  are  the  last  you  will  re- 
ceive from  me.  I  chose  a  place  of  refuge  in 
which  I  watched  over  you  ;  my  asylum  is  known, 
I  am  betrayed.  This  morning  a  man  crept  mys- 
teriously, under  cover  of  the  trees,  to  tiie  wall 
of  my  garden.  Yesterday  I  was  imprudent 
enough  to  show  myself  at  the  window,  on  the 
side  of  the  public  street.  There  was  a  spy  of 
my  enemies  there,  disguised  as  a  wandering 
minstrel,  who  could  not  conceal  his  joy  at  seeing 
me.  I  can  give  you  no  other  details  This  note 
is  the  last  proof  of  the  deep  interest  I  bear  you. 
To-night  I  awut  my  doom ;  happily,  in  our 
times,  women,  too,  know  how  to  die.' " 

''  Well,  my  dear  Andr«,"  said  the  Count,  with 
a  slight  smile,  '*  I  am  much  less  uneasy  after  this 
note." 

"  What  I  does  this  billet  reassure  you  concern- 
ing the  flbte  of  a  woman  who  interests  you  ?" 
"Yes." 


*  And  do  you  think  that  your  yet,  calmly  spo- 
ken, will  reassure  me  also?  And  will  you  add 
no  explanation  to  this  perplexing  pliable  ?" 

"  Really,  my  dear  poet,  you  are  very  peca- 
llar  I  Cannot  you  give  me  some  explanation  t 
Speak  to  me  franl^y  ftud  I  will  answer  as  a 
gentleman." 

"  Unfortunately,  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you ; 
it  is  you  who  know  all." 

"  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  this 
woman  7" 

"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  her." 

"  You  are  not  acquainted  with  a  woman  who 
writes  to  you  in  folios  7" 

"  No,  I  swear  it  you  by  the  ashes  of  my 
mother." 

"  Ah !  then  you  have  -never  spoken  to  this 
woman  ?" 

"  Never." 

"  But  you  have  seen  her,  since  you  recognised 
herportndt?" 

"  I  have  seen  her  twice,  but  from  a  distaoofr— 
a  great  distance." 

"Yes,  Chinier,  I  believe  you  are  sincere. 
Well,  then,  I  will  fully  reaanre  you ;  this  woman 
is  ahirmed  without  cause ;  I  swear  to  you  that 
she  Is  in  no  danger." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  this,  Count  de  Pressyt" 

"  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  proof  of  it;  wait 
a  moment." 

The  Count  rung,  and  two  minutes  after,  the 
door  of  tlie  room  opened,  and  v'alentln  entered 

"  Valentin,"  said  the  Count,  "  you  are  about 
to  listen  to  the  reading  of  a  note,  after  which 
you  must  give  to  M.  Ch^nier  the  explanations 
which  he  asks.  X  shall  not  join  in  your  con- 
versation." 

The  Count  leaned  on  the  mai*ble  mantle  and 
gazed  in  the  mirror. 

The  note  having  been  read  to  Valentin,  the 
latter  spoke  as  follows : 

"  The  person  who  wrote  this  note  is  in  no  dan- 
ger ;  I  affirm  it  to  you,  on  the  honor  of  an  old 
sailor.  She  may  sleep  tranquilly  to-night,  des- 
pite the  two  spies  whom  she  has  seen,  and  who 
are  not  dangerous." 

"  This  must  satisfy  you,  dear  poet,"  said  the 
Count,  "certainly,  Valentin  was  not  prepared 
for  this  interrogation." 

"  Indeed,"  interrupted  Ch^nier, "  all  this  is  very 
suiprislng— it  confounds  me.  I  see,  truly,  by 
your  calmness,  that  the  danger  does  not  exist" 

"But  it  wUl  exist,"  said  the  Count,  will  a 
n^sterioos  air,  "  if  you  prolong  this  conversa- 
tion in  my  house." 

"  Then  you  arc  giving  me  a  dismisBal,  Mon- 
sieur the  Count  t"  ^-^  j 
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"  An  atdoable  dismiaeftl,  be  it  ondentood." 

**  Yes,  but  it  is  stUl  a  dismbBRl,  Monaenr  de 
Vteasj  ;  I  know  now  In  what  manner  yon  re- 
oeire  yonr  fHenda  on  reception  day&" 

**  Dear  poet,  do  you  wish  to  become  at  tbti- 
anoe  witb  me?  How  the  devil  do  you  take 
things  t  Mnst  we  not  make  mutual  eoDcentooB 
fai  these  times  t  Gome,  be  reasonable  I  Can  we 
dispose  of  our  will,  our  confidence,  our  polite- 
ness even?  Everything  is  in  confasion.  We 
are  neither  the  masters  of  our  virtues  nor  our 
vices.  There  is  something  in  the  style  of  gov- 
«rning  wliich  changes  us  into  automatons  and 
counteracts  all  our  natural  movements.  Ton 
nee,  Andr<,  that  I  know  how  to  speak  reason 
when  it  is  needed." 

The  Count  bad  thrown  eiquisite  gentloMss  into 
his  voice,  and  touching  aflbction  in  his  looks. 
Ch^nier  rose,  extended  his  hand  to  the  Count, 
and  said : 

« I  have  done  my  duty.  If  any  misfortune 
comes,  my  conscienoc  will  not  reproach  me.'' 

"Right,  my  dear  Andr^,  said  the  Count, 
clasping  his  proilbred  hand ;  "  now  I  shall  re- 
ceive every  day,  and  in  every  saloon.  Valen- 
^,  light  M.  Ch^nier  to  the  vestibule,  and  riiut 
the  door  with  the  greatest  care;  You  are  care- 
less sometimes.  Courage  does  not  forbid  pre- 
cantiona'' 

Andr6  departed,  and  the  door  closed  upon 
him,  but  the  last  words  addressed  to  Valentin 
by  the  Count  were  mal-apropos;  they  over- 
reached their  mark  and  convinced  him  that  the 
Count  was  preparing  to  go  out  Besides,  on  en- 
tering, Andrt  had  remarked,  in  tiie  strange  toil- 
ette of  the  Count  and  in  his  embarrassment,  the 
evident  design  of  a  nocturnal  expedition.  The 
occasion  was  too  favorable  to  permit  it  to  es- 


The  street  was  shrouded  In  the  gloom  of 
night,  and  the  street  lamps,  set  up  by  Louis 
XrV  in  1786,  as  their  medallions  testified,  shed 
a  light  at  long  intervals,  which  was  still  more 
gloomy  than  tiie  night  Aodri  posted  himself 
at  the  corner  of  a  lane,  a  short  distance  from 
the  Hotel  de  Presey,  to  wait  for  that  which  he 
was  certain  would  happen. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  M.  de  PresBy, 
preceded  by  Valentin,  came  out  and  walked  up 
the  street  Andr<  followed  them  on  tiptoe,  un- 
der cover  of  the  houses,  watching  from  a  dis- 
tance these  two  men,  who  to  him  at  this  mo- 
ment were  the  sole  inhabitants  of  ^e  universe. 

He  walked  thus  in  their  steps,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  their  dark  outlines,  holding  his  1»eath  and 
trea^ng  on  the  grass  which  grew  luxuriantly  In 
the  deserted  streetsL    He  followed  them  as  far 


as  the  avenue  which  led  directly  to  his  cottage, 
when  they  stopped  before  a  grating,  opened  a 
gate,  and  entered  a  small  garden. 

A  fearful  despair  seized  the  young  poet  The 
mystery  was  solved.  The  Count  was  going  to  a 
rendezvous,  and  It  was  doubtless  the  young 
woman  who  inhabited  this  Isolated  house ;  IL 
de  Pressy  was  her  lover  I 

So  noble  a  woman,  so  noble  a  heart,  suddenly 
degraded  to  a  vulgar  intrigue,  with  a  servtnt 
for  a  witness  t  The  diought  clouded  the  brow  4xf 
the  young  poet 

<<  I  wni  pass  the  whole  night  before  the  honse,'' 
said  he.  ''May  the  light  of  day  inspire  me 
with  some  happy  resolution !"  / 

1^  limbs  yielded,  and  he  seated  himself  upon 
one  of  the  tufts  of  grass  by  Ihe  side  of  the  road, 
like  a  poor,  wearied  traveler. 


GHAPTBB  X. 


Nothing  is  so  intolerable  as  the  grief  which  Is 
not  claased-^that  which  has  no  name  in  the  vo- 
cabulary of  humanity.  Jealousy  is  but  a  vul^ 
gar  pain,  the  child-  of  self-love ;  confined  to  a 
certain  degree,  common  to  ahnost  every  organi- 
zation, it  must  even  possess  a  kind  of  pleashig 
stimulant,  since  so  many  people  pass  their  lives 
in  being  jealous,  and  bear  it  very  well ;  but 
when  this  plebeian  demon  of  friendly  quarrels 
transforms  itself  into  the  Promethean  vulture ; 
and  when,  instead  of  grazing  the  skin,  It  gnaws 
upon  the  vitals,  oh  I  there  is  then  no  name  to 
give  to  this  living  death ;  it  Is  more  than  jeal- 
ousy, and  it  is  less  than  helL 

This  intolerable  grief  was,  at  this  moment, 
that  of  Andr^  Ch^nier.  Since  the  great  poet 
Prometheus,  all  who  have  essayed  to  steal  the 
celestial  fire  have  sufibred,  in  some  hour,  thefar 
century  on  the  Caucasus  Andr6  had  seen  the 
Count  de  Pressy  disappear  In  the  darknesB  of  the 
night  and  the  trees ;  he  had  heard  a  second  gate 
cautiously  dosed,  and  his  eyes  sought  through 
the  grating  for  a  single  ray  of  light  ftt>m  the 
windows  of  the  isolated  house.  None  riione 
from  within,  no  sound  could  be  heard,  and  if 
his  ear  seemed  at  times  to  catch  the  murmur  oi 
human  voices,  he  soon  perceived  that  the  breezes 
of  the  night  were  rustling  the  leaves  and  pro- 
ducing these  interminable  murmurs  among  the 
trees  of  the  garden. 

But  It  was  not  necessary  to  hear  in  order  to 
know  all,  understand  all,  and  suflbr  alL  In  such 
a  podtion,  what  man  conld  have  raised  the 
sUghtest  doubt? 

And  the  hours  passed  away,  if  one  can  call 
AoMTt  those  eternities  passed  in  the  pangs  of  love^ 
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A  lUbt  fltreakof  opal  fdwne  over  Am  tope  of  the 
treeSy  and  tlie  few  stars  scattered  in  tbe  somber 
sky  grew  pale  beftxre  tliift  flra^  Kgbt^f  tl«  dawn. 
At  this  moment,  which  belongs  neither  to  the 
nigfat  nor  the  day,  Andf<  distlnotly  heard  the 
sound  of  a  door  and  <^  steps  in  ^bt  garden^ 
they  were  eoDsiag  to  the  eater  gate ;  a  newmys- 
teiy  was  beginning.  AndM  hid  himself  behind 
a^lnmp  of  hawthorn  by  the  side  of  the  ftace, 
and  his  heart  beat  so  violently  that  the  IbUow- 
iftg  diiAogae  was  almost  lost : 

"Have  yon  slept  any,  Valentin f* 

<^  Very  Mttle,  Moi»levr  the  OoanV' 

"  I  shall  probably  deep  the  ^ole  morning  ^ 
do  not  enter  my  chamber  until  the  elook  strilces 
noon.  What  a  night,  Talentlfl  1" 
•  The  speakers  passed,  and,  crossing  a  road, 
were  lost  in  ^e  dark  diadows  of  the  Avome  dn 
Tiers.  Andr<  quitted  his  retreat,  exclaiming, 
with  a  demoniac  smile ; 

''Tes,  I  overheard,  truly;  he  uttered  the 
fhmous  cry  of  joy  of  tbe  Latin  poet, '  quatt$  noac, 
MdnqunP  and  I  stfll  live  after  hearing  that 
«ry!" 

Wild  and  dark  thoughts  iOled  his  heart  and 
choked  his  utteranoe,  and  deUrium  seiicd  him 
and  inspired  him  with  the  strangest  impulses. 

"Yes,"  he  cJMadated,  "  and  it  ii  in  these  mo- 
mcntB  that  I  take  the  trouble  to  refleotl  Re- 
fleotioB  is  the  virtue  of  quiet  epooha  Baetfles 
ase  taken, kings'  gatto  are  forced,  Yersailleeand 
Oe  Tuillfiries  are  invaded— «nd  I  pause  before 
thegateof  agaiden!" 

The  poet  shuddered  like  a  guilty  man  before 
the  moment  of  the  crime ;  he  begun  to  under- 
stead  that  it  was  easier  to  orosB  «he  threshold  of 
a  royal  ehateaa  than  of  a  house  inhabited  fay  a 
woman ;  he  wiould  not  have  recoiled  before  the 
Baetileoa  the  day  of  assaoli ;  he  herita*ed  be* 
fore  a  gate  stan^ng  igar.  Never  gate  iq^peared 
to hfaa  more4famly  closed.  He  smt  tbe  veeti- 
bQle  and  the  stair-case  leading  to  the  i^per 
ffoomfc  No  precautioa  had  been  taken^and  this 
^len  gate  had  something  terrible  in  itk 

On  reikeetiott,  Andr6  was  oonvlnoed  that  these 
open  doors  only  denoted  the  careleenesB  or  the 
abstraeiaon  of  the  Count 

<«Bat  then,"  said  he,  "  his  servant,  Yakntln, 
had  not  the  imme  reasons  with  his  nunter  for 
being  absferaeted  after  the  oiecpiesaiesB  of  aooh 
a  nifl^t" 

He  awaited  OB  the  steps  the  rirfng  of  the  sun ; 
iUm  gave  him  courage  and  changed  the  unoer* 
talnty  of  tiie  night  into  ftaoed  reeolntioB. 

Andr6  followed  the  first  sunbeam  into  the 
vestibule.  His  step  was  not  yet  firm.  Aea- 
loon  was  open  at  Uarl^;  he  entered.    Bvery- 


tiling  within  bespoke  the  preeenee  of  a  womiin.- 
Hie  ooDsoles^  tables,  and  fknteulls  were  laden 
witb  the  bosiitl  All  and  graoeftd  ornaments  wMefai 
have  a  sex.  Tet  the  Japan  vases  were  fllleft? 
with  witiMsred  flowers,  and  tfais  by  the  side  bf  a 
garden  abounding  in  lilacs  and  the  first  rossa 
of  fiummer. 

"But  this  proves  nothing,"  soliloquiaed he^ 
"  in  our  times  a  woman,  espeeiafiy  this  one»  doe* 
not  thiak  eveiy  day  of  renewing  the  flowers  in 
her  room." 

The  day  was  advancing,  yet  no  sound  «ae 
beard  and  no  servant  was  visible.  The  sHenoe 
was  alarming.  Around  the  gaidcii  tbe  eoantijr/ 
reaoonded  with  the  Joyooe  mnrmurs  of  the  sea> 
son. 

An  fanedstlble  cnrioeity  impelled  the  poet; 
he  took  the  flrst  step  on  the  stair-case,  and  thea^ 
as  this  flrst^step  is  the  only  one  tint  oosis, 
mounted  to  the  upper  apartments. 

Four  doors  were  open  to  tin  right  andleft,in 
a  corridor  brilliantly  lifted  by  tiie  soil  Haeb 
instant  the  daring  visitor  expected  to  see  a  sol- 
vent come  fbvtii,  and  the  idea  alarmed  him-  and. 
counseled  a  prudent  retreat  before  tiie  SBsndsl 
which  would  ensue. 

No  one  appeared.  Andr6  finally  deter  uiinefl 
to  enter  ene  of  the  chambers,  and  found  nothing 
there  but  disorderly  Anmiture  and  flowers  long 
rince  witliered.  The  Inspection  was  oontinlied 
in  the  other  roms;  ail  were  deserted,  all  aban- 
doned—"4he  bouse  was  empty. 

Andz^  threw  off  all  caution ;  he  walked  witb 
a  heavy  step,  qtoke  in  a  loud  voice,  and  sum- 
moned the  men  of  the  Coont  de  PreoBf^  to  a^ 
pear.  The  silenee  continued.  The  poet  foldsA 
hia  arms,  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hreaeti  and 


It  was  useless  to  reflect ;  he  could  form  no 
satisfectoryeoqjectttre.  Bat  one  resdutioo  pre- 
sented itself  to  him ;  he  adopted  it 

The  Ckmnt  de  Ffessy  bad  ordered  Valentin  te 
anter  his  chamber  at  noon.  Andr€  prepaied  a 
plan  of  ittadk;  and,  quitting  tbe  deserted  hoas^ 
he  returned  home  to  take  some  repose ;  tiiea,  ae 
soon  as  he  thought  proper,  he  repaired,  teou^ 
the  silent  streets,  to  tbe  house  of  M.  de  Prcsy. 

The  Count  was  in  Ibll  dress  when  Yaleatii^ 
annoonoed  Ch^nier. 

'*)|y  dear  Count,"  said  tbe  poet,  "yon  told 
me  yesterday  that  you  reoelved  every  day,  and  I 
profit  by  your  daily  hospitality.  Beridei^Ihave 
an  exodleat  reason  to-day,  which  obliges  me  to 
uoe  and  ev«n  to  abuse  these  visitsL  jy(ynigfath«B 
been  fearftilly  disquieted,  and  you  can  easily  d^ 
vine  tbe  oaan." 

•<Chdnier,"  said  the  County  in  a  natural  i 
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net,  *'  joa  are  m  poet— thai  is  to  say,  a  child. 
Dldl  not  tOlyoayeilerdftj  that  the  wonan  in 
whom  yoa  are  interested  nm  no  risk?  H«re 
jlDQ  ftuth  in  my  word  as  a  gentleman  !" 

"  Tea,  dear  Count,  I  ha^e  faith  in  yon ;  bat 
jea  majf  onwitttnglgr,  with  the  best  meaning  in 
the  world,  be  led  into  error  yooraelf,  and  when 
the  life  and  the  honor  of  a  noUe  woman  are  in 
question,  one  dionld ." 

'*One  sboold,  one  shonld/'  inteimplsd  the 
Count,  "  one  sboold  confide  in  the  word  of  ade 
Eraqr." 

*<  Do  yon  know  tike  great  mistake  of  themsn 
of  ths  world,  dMr  Conntr' 

'* No, poet;  let  tts know  tiw  grsat mistake  <tf 
the  world." 

.  <«Beholdit;  it  is  that  of  beUeviag  that  poets 
are  foola'' 

«<I  have  not  said  this,  my  dear  Andu^" 

'*  Yon  never  si^  it ;  you  think  it  always^" 

**  Well,  come,  what  do  yon  mean  by  this  epi- 
gtMtt  against  the  men  of  the  world  f 

**  I  mean  this,  dear  Conni  Yon  was  in  the 
greatest  of  errors  in  saying  and  beUeving  that 
lUs  woman  nm  no  iMl  last  night'' 

^'Dear  Andr6,  Bhoaldlbeagaineradiedbyaa 
q>igram,T  Aall  treat  yon  a  second  time  as  a  poet" 

«•  Dear  Coimt,  the  poete  see  aU  that  other  men 
sse^  and,  still  more,  all  that  other  men  do  not 
seeu" 

**  They  have  fomf^yss;  we  know  it  ^prooeed." 

<awUL  I  know  from  a  sore  sooree  that  last 
idght  two  men  entered  ahoose  in  the  Avenneda 
Tiers,  with  intentions  wldch  were  not  very 
fkisndly  to  the  noble  woman  who  tnteiestB  i»- 
yon  and  me." 

AndM  spoke  this  sentenoe  witii  stodied  stow- 
nesi^  while  his  dear  ^es  sought  those  of  his 
oompanion. 

•*Mk\  yon  have  been  toM  thist"  said  tiie 
Coont,  in  an  smumed  tone,  which  mig^t  haired^' 
•eived  an  indill^ent  ear. 
'  *«Ysa,Ihavebeent(MtfaIs;aBdIalsoaarm, 
«p«i  nqr  honor,  that  what  I  have  been  told  Uthe 
troth." 

•^  Afti  I,  Ohfoier,  penist  in  what  I  have  said." 

^  I  ean  ea^  prove  to  yon,  Coont  de  Presqr, 
ttnt  the  boose  Na  18  in  the  Aveimo  da  Tiers 
was  invaded  last  night  fay  two  men,  tHio  did  not 
qnit  it  ontfl  daybreak.  On  gobig  oat,  one  of 
>  men  said,  <  What  a  night  P  This  man  re- 
mnknown." 

'<  Ah!  the  man  who  ottered  this  beaotifyil  es- 
^tamalkm  remabks  nttkiBowttf'  said  the  Comt, 
pUegmatleaBy. 

**  Yes,  bat  I  have  been  promised  his  oame  as 
soon  as  it  shall  be  known." 


'^And  what  wiU  yon  do  when  you  know 
it?" 

"  I  shall  go  to  protect  tikis  woman  agalMt  the 
ambuscades  of  the  night" 

<<  My  dear  Andrei  can  make  notiiing  at  aU 
of  what  you  tell  me." 

''  Yoa  will  call  me  a  poet  no  longer,  nowt" 

**  Yoa  are  more  poetical  than  ever.  There  are 
cloods  apon  yoor  brow,  and  yoo  speak  like  th^ 
Cnmman  sibyL" 

'*  Coont  de  Pres^,  will  yon  snite^  me  to  hont 
tiMseoloadsf 

*'  Ah  1  mon  Dioa ;  if  it  soits  yoa,ase  no  cere- 
mony." 

'*  Do  yoo  witfi  me  toiell  you  the  name  of  the 
unknown  of  the  night?" 

<<AhIyesb  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  know  it> 
althooi^  the  matter  does  not  conoem  me." 

*'  Yoo  pardon  me  in  advance  for  tiie  revetsr 
tion  I  am  about  to  make  to  yoo?" 

''I  pardon  yoa  everytiiing.  Make  me  m^ 
qoaintedwith  theoaknown." 

'« He  is  M.  tike  Count  de  Pressy." 

''Me!"  said  tiie  Count,  in  a  burst  of  feigned 
langhter. 

"  Yourself,  and  you  know  it  well" 

'"  Fon  honor,  my  dear  Andr^  I  do  not  know 
what  wild  fancy  has  seized  you  this  morning." 

'*  Since  yoa  speak  of  your  honor,  swear  to  me 
tikat  what  I  have  t(M  you  is  false." 

'*Do  yoo  come  here  to  dictate  laws  to  me  in 
my  own  house,  my  dear  Ch^er.  Ah  I  it  mart 
be  admitted  that  yoa  are  abasing  your  privi- 
leges of  'as." 

"  Dear  Count,  yoa  evade." 

''Well,  yes,  I  evade ;  cosne,  am  I  not  mastar 
of  my  own  boose?    It  soits  me  to  evade." 

"  Yoo  Jest  very  ideasantiy,  dear  Coont;  bat 
there  wia  soon  be  «  BkOOMnt  in  whioh  your  jesti 
will  become  serioua" 

"  When  yoa  will  caase  ma  to  be  arrerted  as  an 
aristocrat?" 

"  Oh,  M.  the  Countl  tikat  ism  word  which  you 
will  retract" 

^  For  what  reason,  MonsiearCh^nier?  Bave 
yoa  not  been  oonsoious  of  speaking  to  me  for 
the  last  half  hour  in  a  very  nnbecoming  tons  oC 
hostility?" 

"  Take  care,  my  dear  Connt^  yoo  shift  the 
qoestion.  On  the  contrary,  wo  have  oonveraed 
very  amicably.  Yoo  maintained  one  thesis— I 
amintained  another ;  you  yourmlf  encoaraged 
me ;  and  then,  when  I  had  forced  you  to  joac 
last  ItttrcnchaMnts  fay  your  own  invitation,  the 
sadlediedon  your  1^  and,  for  the  first  time, 
your  kindly  look  grew  serimm" 

••  W^  yes,  AadrA  Oh«nier-yea^  it  was  I  who 
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entered  last  night  Into  ibis  house ;  are  yon  eat- 
iflfledf 

'<  Half  aatiflfied." 

«  Yott  are  very  exacting.'' 

"  I  have  the  right  to  be  Ba** 

«  Let  us  see  this  right" 

**  Count,  I  love  this  woman." 

The  Count  de  Presay  gave  free  yent  to  a  burst 
of  Homeric  laughter,  such  as  aristocratic  chests 
alone  can  contain,  now  tliat  the  gods  of  the 
niad  no  longer  exist. 

Ch^nier  regarded  this  expression  of  wild  hi- 
larity with  wondering  eyes  while  waiting  for  the 
close,  which  did  not  soon  come. 

"  Do  you  lore  this  woman  f  scdd  the  Count 

And  the  laugh  grew  fainter,  until  only  the 
echoes  of  the  gayety  were  heard. 

"Well,  Count,"  answered  Chfoier,  with  that 
candid  air  which  often  carries  great  poets  back 
to  childhood,  "  well,  what  do  you  find  astonish- 
ing in  that  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  reached 
the  lover's  age.  Ton  forced  me  to  a  confession ; 
I  have  made  it    Yes,  I  love  this  woman." 

"Chillier,  you  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the 
comical  rashness  of  this  confession ;  its  equal 
can  only  be  found  In  a  comedy  of  Goldoni, 
translated  by  Cailhava.  Do  you  Icnow  this 
comedy  T  it  is  entitled  The  In^nndent  Lover,  Do 
you  know  it  f 

«No." 

*'  But,  at  least,  do  you  know  tliis  woman  with 
whom  you  are  enamored?" 

"  Count,  I  told  you  yesterday  that  I  did  not 
know  her." 

v"  Well,  my  dear  poet,  she  is  my  wife  I" 


CHAPTER  XT. 
mLAVVOR 

At  this  overwhelming  news,  announced  in  a 
burst  of  laughter,  AndrA  CbMer  found  himself 
in  the  position  so  well  described  by  his  fraternal 
ancestor,  Ovid — that  of  a  man  touched  by 
lightning ;  he  is  yet  aUve  but  does  not  Imow 
tiiat  he  is  living. 

As  soon  as  the  mist  which  swam  before  his 
eyes  had  dissipated,  words  returned  to  his  lips, 
and  he  said,  in  a  smothered  voice : 

"  Count,  yon  have  spoken  one  of  those  words 
which  break  off  a  conversation  and  a  friendship. 
Adieu,  Count  de  PresBy." 

He  moved  toward  the  door,  but  turned  his 
head  on  hearing  his  name  called  twice  by  M.  de 
Preasy. 

"  Chdnier  I  Chtfnier !  you  are  more  than  a  poet, 
you  are  a  child ;  now  become  a  man  ?  What  1 
are  you  going  to  break  off  our  relations  because 
you  love  my  wlfef '    If  I  should  take  this  ini- 


tiative of  susceptibility,  I  should  be  excusable ; 
but  you — ^you  have' not  the  right  to  break  I  I 
dispute  this  right  t" 

"Count  de  Pressy,"  said  Ch^nier,  turning  on 
one  foot,  "be  not  offended  nt  my  frankness." 

"Fear  nothing ;  speak  on." 

^  I  have  neither  hatred  nor  repugnance  for 
you ;  quite  the  contrary.  Well,  I  am  forced  to 
go  because  you  inspire  me  with  horror." 

"Because  I  am  the  husband  of  my  wifef 
acSced  the  Count,  laugliing.  "  You  have  a  mar- 
velous frankness!  Adieu,  then,  Ch6nier."  He 
added,  in  a  lower  tone :  "  Behold  the  poet  1" 

Valentin,  who  was  walking  in  the  vestibule, 
would  not  permit  ChiSnier  to  go  out  by  the  door 
of  the  street,  but  made  him  cross  the  garden  to 
a  gate  opening  into  the  fields,  and  as  the  poet 
Buil^red  himself  to  be  guided  without  the  slight- 
est remark,  he  said : 

"It  is  necessary  to  be  more  prudent  than 
ever  j  you  know  the  reason." 

As  Chdnier  was  still  silent,  Taleniin  added : 

"  Do  yon  not  know  whyt" 

**No,"  relied  Cbftnier,  mechanically. 

"Because  we  have  received  this  morning— 
here  at  yer8Hllle»-~sonie  very  bad  news  from 
PariSL  This  does  not  seem  to  interest  yon 
much.    Yet— do  you  know  what  tills  news  is  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  poet,  like  the  autonutton 
of  Vancanson,  which  pronounced  this  syllable. 

"Aht  yon  have  not  heard  it  I  Weill  they 
are  going  to  issue  a  decree  against  the — ." 

"Thanks,  Valentin,"  said  Cb^nier  abstract- 
edly. 

And  he  sprang  out  into  the  fields,  leaving 
Valentin  stupefied  with  astonishment 

Andr^  wandered  a  long  time  at  random  before 
he  could  collect  himself,  and  several  hours  passed 
before  he  returned  to  the  cottage.  Roueher  was 
walking  in  the  garden  ;  he  ran  to  meet  his 
friend  with  the  Joy  of  a  child  who  has  received  a 
reward,  and  said : 

"  My  dear  Andr6, 1  have  made  the  most  glori- 
ous discovery  in  the  world,  and  I  am  dying  to 
impart  It  to  you." 

Andr6,  whose  mind  was  intent  on  discoveries, 
leaped  forward,  seized  Rondier's  hands,  and 
questioned  him  with  bis  eyes. 

"  I  have  finally  discovered  two  verses  literally 
translated,  and  it  is  M.  de  Vtdtaire  who  has 
translated  them  into  his  Heariaie^  and  without 
knowing  it  Does  not  this  surprise  yoo,  An- 
dwJT" 

"Yes,"  said  Andrtf,  as  he  would  have  said  '"Na" 

"But  it  does  not  appear  to  snrpriae  you 
much  I" 

"  It  does  surprise  me^^^^  by  GoOgk 
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"  Theae  are  the  two  Latin  verses ;  they  are 
Vida'B ;  follow  the  meaiung,  my  friend.'' 
"I  will" 
"LiBten: 

«  Unto  JootftldlMM,  jMdi,/«reuiMla,  911M0 
SmiUm  oakat  cinerei  tumuUmgut  Oakmm^* " 

**  It  is  very  well  done,"  said  Gh^nier,  atteDq>t- 
ing  to  separate  himself  from  lus  friend. 

**  Whatl  it  is  very  well  donef  said  Roucher, 
retaining  the  fagitiye,  ''when  you  have  not 
heard  the  translation  of  M.  de  Voltaire  J" 
"  Ah,  yes ;  the  translation." 
''Itisthis: 
*  J>m  prdtmforhMmfttOtiU  <r«m  jrfed  tranqntae 
lattamUatux4»0alinudlmtmdrtid^BmiU'*' 

<<  Very  well  translated  I"  said  Ch^nier,  disen- 
gaging himself  fh>m  his  friend. 

^  This  is  very  emphatic,  my  dear  Andr^" 

"Very." 

'^LiteiaUy  translated  r> 

"Translated  literally.  Boooher,  I  hare  a 
work  to  finish  in  my  room ;  we  shall  see  each 
other  again  this  evening.    I  want  to  be  alone." 

**  Are  yon  no  longer  alone  when  with  me, 
Andr^r' 

^  Yes,  Roucher,  we  are  still  one,  bat  to*day 
ttMre  is  ar-." 

<'AhI  I  understand,  Chftider— I  understand. 
It  is  really  terrible." 

''What  is  terrible r 

"  That  which  preoccnpies  you." 

"  Ah !  you  know  it" 

'-'Mon  Dieu!  every  one  knows  it" 

"What,  Roucher,  every  one  knows  of  this 
aflhir?" 

"  Tes,  rince  the  journals  speak  of  it" 

^  What  do  you  say,  Roucher  ?  Ah,  I  see,  this 
la  the  vengeance  of  Brissot" 

"  And  oi  many  others,  Andr^." 

"  This  is  the  last  blow,  the  coup  dt  graee,  my 
friend.  And  has  the  name  of  this  woman  also 
been  revealed  in  the  public  papers?" 

"  ^¥hat  woman,  Andr^  ?" 

"  The  Countess  de  Pressy." 

'*  What  Countess  t"  said  Roucher,  opening  his 
large  eyes. 

'*They  have  not  spoken  of  her!  Thank 
God!" 

"  I  think,  Andr^,  that  we  misunderstand  each 
other.  I  am  speaking  of  the  great  news  of  the 
day." 

"  And  I,  too,  Roucher,  am  (peaking  of  the 
same." 

<«0f  the  law  against  the  snspceted  which  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  is  about  to  promul- 
gate." 

"Ah!  laitonlythisT" 


"It  seems  to  me,  Andr^  that  this  is.safll' 
cient" 

"Itisnotidngatallt" 

"But  think  of  it,  Andrei  a  law  against  the 
suspected  ;  a  law  against  you,  against  me, 
against  all  our  friends ;  against  the  authors  of 
the  Supplements;  against  the  partisans  of  the 
Girondins  I    Is  all  this  nothing  T" 

"No,  nothing." 

"He still  persists." 

"  But,  my  good  Roucher,  you  seemed  to  be  of 
my  opinion  just  now,  since  I  found  you  meditat- 
ing on  two  Latin  verses  of  the  poet  Vida.'' 

"  True,"  said  Roucher  with  simplicity ;  "  I, 
too,  had  forgotten  the  law  of  the  suspected." 

"But  how  surprised  you  are  that  I  should 
forget  it!" 

"  Apropos  of  Vida,  my  good  Gh^nier ;  do  you 
^prove  of  the  last  verse  of  the  poem  upon 
Jesus  Christ?" 

"  What  is  there  to  blame  in  this  verse?" 

"  It  is  spondaic." 

"What  a  misfortune!" 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  the  verse?" 

"Na" 

"  Then  you  cannot  judge  of  it" 

"  It  is  true ;  therefore  I  do  not  judge  it" 

"  It  is  this." 

"Adieu!  Roucher." 

"  Andr6,  don't  you  wish  to  know  this  qran- 
daic  verse  ?" 

"  Well,  let  me  hear  it" 

"  Remark  the   two  spondees  at  the  end : 


"The  verse  is  shocking!    Adieu,  Roucher." 

And  Andri  hastened  toward  the  cottage. 
Roucher,  left  alone,  calmly  soliloquized : 

"Shocking!  The  judgment  is  hard,  u^furt 
even;  the  two  ^Mudees  vividly  express  the 
agony  and  the  last  idgh ;  much  better  than  a 
dactyl  and  a  spondee  arranged  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  hexameter.  Qi6nier  did  not  un- 
derstand it" 

Happy  poet! 

Collect  all  title  books  of  philosophy  and  com- 
pose therefrom  the  electric  elixir  of  a  theory 
which  transcends  this  wisdom  in  action !  What 
a  sublime  disdain  of  men  and  of  things!  The 
poet  of  the  Moia,  smiling  at  verses  when  every- 
thing around  him  is  falling  into  decay,  is  more 
exalted  than  Pliny,  who  ordered  his  pilot  to  go 
to  his  house  of  Pomponianus,  buried  beneatii 
the  ashes  of  the  volcano. 

At  the  same  moment  Andr^  Chfoler  was 
struggling,  with  another  kind  of  philoec^y  of 
action,  against  the  external  tempest  of  men. 
While  love  was  exiled  from  the  earth,  and  while 
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tetfal  lialreda  wittered  ereiy  flower  of  the 
beautifol  Spring  of  '93,  the  great  poet  loved  an 
unknown  woman,  and  saw  BOihiBg  in  liieeciiiber 
horiioa  bat  tUs  reqiiendBnt  nnabow. 

fitomiiidy  womoQlfagraaziet^F,  asked  lof  hiB 
body  aoime  alight  x^Riae  in  order  to  dart  fwth 
in pnaoU  of  this  lov«,  in  Ihenidat of  tin  am- 
buaeades  of  the  proecription.  What  did  ihe 
afaiister  reports  tnm  Paris  signiiy.  to  him  1  He 
mnst  give  himself  to  the  sol«tioa  of  fur  graver 
Bjateries.  Who  was  fliis  Coont  de  Fnmsj,  se- 
oteded  in  his  hoase,  and  Uving  Ihr  fivm  his 
wifet  Who  was  this  wife,  afaandaned  hy  her 
hnsband,  and  constitating  herself  the  goaidian 
angelof  apoet?  What  was  this  honse^  in  which 
thaOoont  pasBcd  his  si^ts  in  the  oiMstesI  soli- 
tude, leaving  no  otiier  traces  of  his  watoh  than 
qseo  doors  and  withered  flowers?  The  whole 
life  of  Jisdr^  Ch^nier  was  comprisad  in  &ese 
three  problems.  Those  men  were  very  stapid 
who  eonld  prepare  laws  against  the  sospeetedat 
SQoh  a  moment  I  These  proseribeis  knew  noth- 
ing of  love  1 

The  poet  bad  fenned  a  vesolntion,  and  when 
lijs  body  was  rested,  his  mind  resumed  its  vigor. 

As  soon  as  tlie  last  gkam  of  the  twiUght  had 
disappeared,  Andrft  left  his  asylnm  and  followed 
tiie  course  of  the  avenue  to  No.  18.  It  was 
not  the  hour  of  the  Gonnf  s  arrival ;  he  could 
tiiflrefore  make  a  seoond  invasion  of  the  garden 
witiiout  fear  of  meeting  him.  The  nigfat  fh- 
vored  this  hazardous  and  perHous  attempt.  The 
poet  knew  that  the  Count  de  Preesy,  despite  his 
aristooratie  careleamesB,  carried  a  sword  wliich 
he  could  use  bravely  in  an  enoonnter. 

Tlris  time  Andrtf  left  the  Utfle  hoose  aad  visits 
ed  a  clump  of  trees  in  order  to  choose  a  good 
post  for  observation.  As  he  was  exploring  the 
lecsBses  of  the  Uttle  park,  he  passed  an  iron 
gnrttng  which  separated  it  firom  the  next  do- 
main, and,  looking  timmgh  it,  he  saw  a  woman 
dreamily  directing  her  steps  toward  an  arched 
walk  of  trees  on  the  rfde  of  the  indosure.  The 
night  was  very  dark,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
wvigh  well  the  teslimoBy  of  his  eyes  before 
giving  a  name  to  an  olject  Despite  his  gloomy 
preoccupatioB,  Chanter  could  not  fnrbear  smil- 
ing as  hosoliloqoiaed : 

"Oh,  the  illusion  of  lovel  it  everywhere 
riiowB  us  tiie  one  we  seek ;  am  I  not  absurd 
enough'  to  fancy  that  I  reoognise  in  this  woman 
the  Countess  de  Preaqr  P' 

Tet,  as  dreams  are  always  pleasant  in  absence 
of  tlrt  rea]ity,'and  as  there  is  always  a  kind  of 
happinen  in  looking  at  an  indifl^rent  waman 
who  resembles  the  loved  one,  our  poet  leaned 
against  t||s  fence  of  th<  indosore,  vaOlAg  his 


head  with  the  large  leaves  which  the  seawn  af- 
forded, and,  holding  his  breath,  saw  his  beaHtf* 
fal  neighbor  pasB  cloae  beside  him. 

Despite  the  inteosity  of  the  darkness,  despite 
the  opaque  arch  of  the  garden  walk,  Asidr^  re- 
cognized the  stature,  the  mien,  the  step  of  the 
CooivtesB,  and  a  hemistich  of  another. poet-^nr 
cestor  reverted  to  his  memory : 

<<  q^/aBtnpmA  amtmtm." 

'<  Oh,  I  am  not  deceivedl"  thought  he,  nnaUb 
to  speak  it 

The  walk  which  the  young  woman  hadohoaen. 
for  her  evening  promenade  was  not  long,  and  at 
short  intervals  she  passed  and  repassed  before 
the  scmtinizing  eyes  which  were  darting  forth 
rays  to  illumine  her  features. 

The  arrival  of  anotlier  woman  in  the  walk 
dissipated  the  last  doubt  of  the  poet  The  new 
comer  was  clearly  the  attendant  or  companion 
of  the  Countess,  besides^  the  desultory  scraps  of 
their  eoaversation  betrayed  the  bewitiful  un- 
known* Andr^  distinctly  hea^  these  diigointed, 
yet  significant  words,  let  fall  in  pasaing : 

"1^0  one  has  appeared  again  in  *  *  *  false 
alarm,  which  *  *  *.  Tes,  the  man  of  thegaidsii 
was,  doubtless,  an  old  man  who  *  *  *.  We  must 
even  suspect  these  singers  *  *  *  a  house  chanipas 
by  *  *  *  yet  it  is  necessary  to  be  ou  our  guard 
•  •  •  and  where  can  we  take  reftige  when  *  •  • 
if  M.  Ch<5ni«-  has  not  •  ♦  V 

At  this  name  the  last  cloud  was  dissipated,  as 
thoi^  the  sun  had  penetratied  the  dome  of  the 
trees.  Chenier  called  all  his  thoughts  to  his  aid, 
to  reflect  and  fix  on  some  resolution. 

At  the  same  instant  the  sound  of  opened 
doors,  and  of  steps,  deadened  by  the  turf,  reached 
Us  ear.  Two  men  were  cautiously  ascending 
the  steps  .(^  the  deserted  houses  There  was  no 
doubt  as  to  these  nocturnal  visitore  ^  they  were 
the  Count  de  Freely  and  Valentin,  and  tiiay 
came  at  the  same  hour  as  on  the  last  night. 

Thus  every  tiling  was  explained ;  the  mystery 
and  the  darkness  were  illnmined  by  the  same 
rays.  The  deserted  house  led,  by  a  prudent 
winding,  to  the  inhabited  one.  Hie  two  epouaes, 
dottbtleBs  separated  by  the  revolutionary  tem- 
pest, met  thus  every  evening  by  means  of  the 
proximity  of  the  two  gardenai  Na  18  was 
but  a  clandestine  route  whereby  to  rewh  Na 
19.  The  .  railing  of  the  inelosnre  httd 
doubtless,  a  connecting  gate  which  could  not  be 
seen  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  but  whioh 
would  soon  be  opened  by  the  hand  of  the 
Comt  These  conclurions,  naturally  deducted 
tnm  the  circumstance,  passed  throng  the  bqUn 
of  Chenier  with  the  rapidity  of  Ughtning. 

The  poet  clasped  the  grating  eQo:nMn^, 
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and  swaited  the  Ihtare  rerelaMoiiBof  this  teiri- 

■  ■    > »       - 

OHAPTBR  Xn. 
THS  BLAirX  LBAF. 

Could  all  the  yoong  men  of  that  epoeh  hare 
been  placed  !n  a  position  equivalent  to  that  of 
Andri  GhMer  at  this  moment,  '93  would  not 
have  eziated. 

Oar  poet  seemed  stifled  hy  two  fatal  emotions, 
and  not  knowing  to  which  to  gire  preference,  he 
yielded  to  both,  like  the  man  who  has  recehred 
two  sword  thmsts,  and  thns  soflfers  a  doable 
agony  in  his  death. 

There  was  one  moment  more  intolerable  than 
aU— tiiat  which  he  wonld  witness  when  the  gate 
was  opened  to  unite  the  spouses  in  the  garden. 
The  man  who  does  not  recoil  before  the  final 
pang  of  lore,  bat  awaits  it  with  a  flmt  tread, 
need  feai;  nothing  from  the  fatalities  of  the  fa- 
tare. 

The  night  in  Its  progre«  was  giving  no  new 
,  incident  to  this  scene,  played  by  three  dUlbrent 
personages  on  three  distant  points.  The  poet 
compared  his  position  to  that  of  the  condemned 
man,  who,  in  Ids  prison,  has  heard  the  hoar 
strike  for  his  punishment,  and,  not  seeing  the 
Jailor  and  the  executioner  appear,  conceiyes  a 
vague  hope  of  pardon  by  wondering  at  the  un- 
certainty of  death. 

The  young  woman  had  commenced  one  of 
those  dry  and  desultory  colloquies  with  her  ser- 
vant which  form,  In  the  evening,  the  table  of 
contents  of  ilie  long  conversation  of  the  day. 
She  paofied  in  her  promenade  at  a  little  dMance 
flrom  Chfoier,  and  said,  in  a  low  bat  distinct 
voice: 

<<It  is  imposrible,  I  tell  yoa,  that  this  young 
man  ftele  no  interest  in  the  nnknown  woman 
who  has  written  him  this  letter.  My  last  note 
WIS  alarming,  and  it  Is  my  duty  to  reassore  Mm 
to-morrow.*' 

''To  reassure  blm  by  anallier  note  which 
Madame  will  write  to-morrow,^  said  the  other 

''Doabtless." 

**  Then,  Madame,  I  will  go  In  the  morning  to 
Yirofli^  to  Inform  your  UMM  messsnger,  the 
good  Deni&" 

"And  very  early,  Angeliqae,  for  my  note 
Mst  be  deUvered  by  nooo  to  M.  Oh^nier." 

«  Tes,  Madame,  beeaose  M.  Boooher  is  always 
adeep  at  that  hour.'' 

'*  Then  yoa  must  rise  with  the  son,  Aogelique, 
and  now  yoa  may  retire.  I  wish  you  a  good 
Bigfrt" 

"  Madame  will  not  listen  tome  1  I  fear  the 
I  of  the  evening »" 


'*  Qood  Angdl^pie,  oan  wMnen  tmtt  anything 
in  these  tMnes?" 

**  MadSsae  is  alwi^a  ri|^" 

Angeliqae  ^pritted  the  walk  and  aooa  disq^ 
psared.  The  yaang  woman  oonfetamed  her  prom- 
enade, to  make  amends  for  tlie  long  seefais&onof 
the  day.  Twaas  new  change  of  sosne^teOh^ 
nlw. 

The  idea  which  immediately  adsed  him  was 
nettker  asnsible  nor  expedient,  bat  these  are 
some  momeots  in  which  tlie.raind  loses  its  cab*- 
ness,  tiiat  regulator  of  every  action,  and  tin 
man  alxttoatai  his-reason  fai  order  to  obey  an  In- 
stlnct. 

Ho  tore  •  blank  leaf  from  the  little  albm 
which  reoalvttd  the  efinlons  of  Us  eiasrie  mase^ 
and  pendlled  hia  name  on  it ;  then,  when  the 
yoong  woman  liad  passed  him,  he  extendi  hto 
hand  and  let  fldl  the  papernpon  the  walk,  where 
its  wUtenesB  was  visible  in  the  shade. 

At  tUs  moment  two  thonsrusd  of  the  gnesli 
of  a  olvie  fetHval  mardied  down  the  Avenoadn 
Tiers,  singing  the  admirable  hymn  of  Marie  Jo- 
seph Gh^ier.  ThislrafTieaneofvKrfoeswasaafor^ 
midable  as  the  ehallenge  of  an  army  in  tin  ftce 
of  the  enemy,  yet  AndrA  heard  it  not  His 
whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  his  gaae,  whiah  was 
fixed  on  a  ringle  point 

Those  decisive  moments  which  bring  with 
tiiem  tlM  revelation  of  a  aeeret  and  the  destiny 
of  a  Ufe  press  as  heavily  on  the  brow  as  tin 
wright  of  eternity. 

The  yoong  woman  ascended  the  walk,  and  the 
heart  of  the  poet  beat  wildly  at  every  step^ 
Suddenly  she  pansed,  and  the  mnrmnr  of  a 
deep  Bi|^  was  heard  through  the  silenoe  of  the 
night 

In  the  midst  of  gloomy  darkness  a  sadden 
and  terrible  apparition  is  not  always  required  in 
order  to  freeae  the  sool  with  terror ;  the  smaU- 
eat  ohrcvnstanoe  wlueh  breaks  the  chain  of  com- 
mon events  excites  the  mind,  and  inspires  it  with 
dismay,  aa  nroeh  as  a  deadly  periL 

The  air  was  breesekss,  no  breath  moved  the 
yoong  leaves  of  the  trees,  yet  the  yoong  woman 
saw  something  terrible  beneath  her  feet  wiuoU 
eonvolsively  shook  the  hand  about  to  touch  it 
She  cast  a  rapid  glance  around  her,  and  picked 
up  the  paper  with  Ihstidiouscare,  as  if  toocihing  a 
firehrand.  Despite  the  intensity  of  the  darknem 
under  tiie  aiohof  tiie  trees,  the  name  of  Andri 
Ch^nier,  written  in  large  letters,  was  plainty 
legible.  The  leaf  drcqpped  from  her  fingers  as 
if  it  had  bomed  them,  a  hoarse  mnrmnr  pro- 
ceeded flrora  her  lips,  and  her  arms  were  wUdty 
extended  toward  a  mass  of  leaves  which  were 
moving,  on  the  grating  amid  the  gloomy  im- 
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movability  of  the  garden.  At  the  same  momeiit 
she  heard  a  gentle  voioe  saying : 
**  Bo  loomenfear  rniytku^in  tkme  Umm  f" 
'<No,  they  fi«r  nothing,"  said  the  Toong 
woman,  advancing  with  a  reeolute  step  towaid 
tlie  grating  and  the  voice. 

**  Madame,"  said  the  poet,  trembling,  <Mt  is  a 
fUendly  voice  that  addressee  you.  I  am  Andrf 
CMnier." 

**  It  is  really  he  1"  exclaimed  the  yoang  w<mian, 
and  she  clai^ied  the  hand  iHiich  the  poet  ex- 
tended her. 

**  Blessed  be  the  revolntions,  Madame ;  I  owe 
to  them  this  spontaneous  outburst,  tiiis  frank- 
ness of  afftetion  which  conventionalities  forUd 
in  ordinary  timea    We  meet  as  old  flriends. 

<*It  is  becaose  we  are  old  friends,  M.  Chi- 
nier,"  said  the  young  woman ;  **  in  proof  of 
which,  I  recognized  your  voice." 

"  It  is  very  cruel,  Madame,  for  me  to  destroy 
an  illusion  which  gives  me  at  this  moment  an 
nnmeritcd  happiness,  but  I  am  obliged,  in  con- 
science, to  tell  you  that  my  v^oe  has  been  un- 
Icnown  to  you  until  this  night" 

"  No,  Monsieur,  it  has  been  known  to  me  for 
five  years.    Question  your  memory  closely." 

*'  Forgive  me,  Madame,  if  the  opening  of  our 
conversation  postpones  all  I  have  to  say  to  you ; 
I  will  remain  in  the  furrow  which  you  have 
traced  yourself,  should  I  regret  till  death  this 
precious  moment  These  recollections  are  all 
absorbed  by  your  presence ;  but  if  I  had  en- 
joyed the  happiness  of  speaking  to  you  once,  I 
know  well  that  I  should  have  spoken  to  you  al- 
ways. Au  reatej  Madame,  if  this  illumon  has  the 
least  charm  for  you,  deign  to  preserve  it  all 
your  life,  and  I  will  henceforth  make  it  a 
reality  to  myself." 

"  Monsieur,  you  have  rightly  said  that  we  live 
in  a  time  in  which  the  uncertainty  of  the  moi^ 
row  delivers  us  from  the  old  social  etiquette ; 
yet  I  intend  to  prove  that  yon  are  a  very  old 
friend  of  mine,  and  I  shall  immediately  satisfy 
your  conscience,  which  would  not  adopt  a  seem- 
ing untruth  on  account  of  my  illusion,  what- 
ever you  may  say.  Five  years  ago.  Monsieur, 
you  passed  through  Provence ;  you  stopped  at 

the  Hotel  de  la  Tour  d' Atgues  at  Aix,  and ." 

"  Yes,  yes  I"  said  Chinier,  suppressing  an  ex- 
clamation of  joy  which  would  have  been  danger- 
ous. ^  Pardon  me !  you  are  the  Countess  Mar- 
guerite de  G .    Yet  I  knew  you  without 

recognizing  you ;  my  second  impression  con- 
tinued the  first  Beneath  your  modest  costume 
of  '93  nothing  announced  the  brilliant  Countess 
of  '88  ;  but  the  fascination  of  grace  and  the  lus- 
ter of  beauty  have  not  been  destroyed,  like  our 


coBtnmet,  by  the  breath  of  the  political  dcmoo, 
and  after  five  years'  interval  I  again  found,  in  a 
plebeian  garb,  that  ideal  and  divine  type  which 
every  poet  guards  within  himself  as  the  dream 
of  hit  adoration." 

**  1  thank  you,  Monrienr,  for  remaining  fiftitb* 
ful,  in  these  times,  to  the  ancient  forms  of 
French  gallantry.  The  shades  of  the  gentlemen 
of  VersailleB  would  leap  for  joy  at  hearing  yoo. 
However,  be  pleased  to  tnm  back  the  convcrsi^ 
tion  to  the  furrow  in  which  I  have  placed  it,  aa 
you  say,  and  please  also  to  explun  to  me  the 
mystery  of  your  presence  in  this  garden." 

*' Madame,"  said  Cb(^icr,  in  an  irresdinte 
tone,  <*  Ood  is  my  witness  that  chance  alone  con- 
ducted me  hither." 

^  Monnenr  Cfa^nier,  I  pray  you  to  have  tiie 
frankness  of  a  gentleman,  aa  you  have  the  laa- 
goage  of  one." 

«*  Madame J^ 

The  voice  of  the  poet  stopped  as  if  his  tongue 
had  been  suddenly  paralyzed ;  but  a  vehement 
and  irreeiBtible  gesture,  like  a  thunder-clap  of 
eloquence,  continued  the  suspended  sentence, 
and  pushed  the  Countess  from  the  grating  of  the 
garden. 

The  young  woman  bounded  backward  like  a 
wounded  gazelle,  and,  divining  trom  the  bru- 
tality of  the  gesture  the  danger  of  the  unknown 
peril,  took  refuge  in  the  darkest  recess  of  the 
little  park. 

At  a  few  steps  from  Ch<$nicr  was  a  well  of  wa- 
ter, whose  mouth  was  almost  covered  by  the 
wild  and  luxuriant  vegetation  which  grows  so 
rapidly  in  deserted  gardens.  Seeing  no  other 
refuge,  the  poet  did  not  hesitate,  but  crept  into 
the  perilous  asylum ;  pushing  aside  the  herbs, 
and  BtiflTening  his  hands  and  feet,  he  clung  to 
tlie  crevices  of  the  side,  where,  suspended  over 
the  abyss,  he  awaited  what  destiny  sent  1dm  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Count  de  Pressy. 

The  reader  has,  doubtless,  already  divined 
that  the  sound  of  voices  and  steps  had  reached 
the  ear  of  Andr^  Chdnier,  and  that  it  was  this 
easily  foreseen  incident  which  had  jnst  broken 
off  the  conversation. 

The  Count,  followed  by  Valentin,  descended 
the  steps,  shaking  the  loosened  stones  def«pite 
his  care,  and  walked  slowly  to  the  grating, 
where  he  paufied  before  the  well  to  examine  and 
listen.  His  hand  grasped  the  hilt  of  a  naked 
sword,  and  the  determination  of  his  attitude  an- 
nounced the  firmness  of  his  resolution. 

There  was  nothing  but  darkness  and  silence 
in  both  gardens. 

Valentin,  his  arms  folded  on  his  breasft  and 
his  head  carelessly  inclined  on  his  shoulder^ 
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Ijnt  a  mocking  attentioa  to  this  invisible  dan- 
ger. 

Seeing  nothings  and  hearing  nothing,  the 
Ceont  determined  to  luusaxd  a  few  words ;  he 
even  committed  this  impradent  act  designedly, 
in  order  to  provoke  a  danger  which  he  preferred 
to  tiua  absurd  inactioa 

"  Valentin,"  SMd  he,  '<  I  understand  the  mean- 
ing  of  your  dlcnoe.  I  know  your  thoughts,  but 
I  tell  you  that  my  ears  have  not  deceived  mc. 
Some  one  was  speaking  here,  in  this  veiy  place ; 
I  am  certain  of  it" 

"  If  Monsieur  the  Count  aflBrms  it,  I  believe 
lrl»t  Monsieur  the  Count  says.'/ 

*'  There  is  an  acoustic  eifeet  in  this  garden 
which  accounts  for  this ;  the  same  phenomenon 
exists  at  Trianon ;  we,  with  the  Queen  and  Mad- 
ame de  Polignac,  have  often  amused  ourselves 
with  it  Any  one  who  spoke  in  a  low  voice  at 
night  before  the  grating  was  distinctly  heard 
through  the  wall  of  the  chateau.  Here,  the 
voice  which  proceeds  iVom  the  grating  follows 
*tiie  walk  and  rebounds  from  the  front  of  the 
house,  where  it  falls  on  the  ear  if  a  listener  be 
there.  I  can  also  affirm  that  I  not  only  heard 
the  voice  but  also  these  words :  the  dream  qf  my 
adoration.  You  see,  Valentin,  that  I  could  not 
have  invented  this.  Surely  it  is  not  this  tree 
that  spoke  to  yonder  well  of  the  dream  <f  Us 
adoraHon ;  and  these  words  did  not  rain  down 
from  Heaven  in  good  French." 

<'Ahl  Monsieur  the  Count,"  said  Valentin, 
bowing,  '*  you  give  me  now  so  many  explana- 
tions—" 

"  That  nothing  is  explained,  Valentin." 

"  It  is  possible,  Monsieur  the  Count" 

'*  Wc  came  here  to  place  ourselves  in  ambus- 
oade  in  order  to  protect  the  Countess  in  case  of 
Jacobin  violence.  My  role  is  changed  ;  I  must 
defend  myself  against  some  foppish  Girondin 
who  preaches  the  Oo/Urat  Social  during  the  day 
and  the  Art  of  Love  at  night" 

*'  Will  Monsieur  the  Count  permit  me  to  differ 
with  him  in  this.  Madame  the  Countess  would 
not  lend  her  ear  to  a  Girondin  advocate." 

"  I  know  very  well  what  I  am  saying,  Valentin, 
and  I  say  what  I  know  loudly ;  for  if  there  bo 
ft  man  of  courage  hidden  in  this  brushwood 
within  hearing,  he  will  come  forth  and  find  a 
sword  to  cross  with  his  own.  There  is  even  a 
sepulcher  here  which  can  oonceal  a  corpse — ^this 
well" 

"  It  must  be  very  deep,  for  it  is  straight," 
nid  Valentin,  advanchig  toward  it" 

The  Count  checked  him  by  a  hurried  sign, 
and  pointed  through  the  grating  to  tite  other 
garden.    A  human  form  was  paaaing  through 


the  shadows  of  tlie  walk,  whose  solemn  tread 
recalled  the  tales  of  midnight  virions.  M.  d0 
Pressy  approached  the  grating  and  watched  the 
apparition,  which  was  lost  for  an  instant  among 
the  thick  clumps  of  trees,  and  then  reappeared 
on  the  darkest  edge  of  the  little  park.  ^ 

*'  Valentin,"  said  the  Count  in  a  low  voice, 
'^  do  you  believe  in  phantoms!" 

*'  No,  Monsieur  the  Count :  I  am  a  sailor,  and 
there  can  be  no  phantoms  on  board  of  ships. 
Therefore  I  do  not  believe  in  them." 

"  Well  I  what  do  you  think  of  the  thing  we 
see  there,  in  the  other  garden  t" 

"  I  tUnk,  Mondeur  the  Count,  that  it  is  a 
natural  woman." 

"  Can  yon  give  a  name  to  this  woman?" 

'<  Yes,  Monsieur  the  Count" 

'at  is  imposeible  to  be  mistaken  in  her,  Val- 
entin, is  it  not?" 

'<  Yes,  it  is  Madame  tiie  Countess,  if  I  am  Val- 
entin." 

"  It  is  she ;  it  is  she  in  the  darkest  of  nightal 
my  heart  saw  her  before  my  eyes !"  And  the 
Count  ceased  talking  in  order  to  follow  every 
movement  of  this  graceful  apparition. 

CUAITER  Xm. 
TBV  UNCLB  AHD    KKPUKW. 

Bringing  back  our  history  to  the  eve  of  this 
eventful  night,  we  find,  in  a  saloon  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  at  Versaillcfl,  Claude  Mouriez,  talking 
with  a  young  man  whose  face  was  grave  and 
expressive.  The  physical  portrait  of  Claude 
Mouriez  has  already  been  drawn  by  Valentin  ; 
the  moral  one  will  soon  appear  without  the  M 
of  an  artist 

"  Adrien,  my  little  nephew,"  said  Claude  Mou- 
riez, pacing  the  room  rapidly,  "  there  are  sev- 
eral ways  of  being  a  Republican.  You  are  a 
Republican,  de  Vuis  illu^tnlnu.  You  arc  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  I  thirty-five ;  you  have  some 
virtues  and  I  some  passions ;  you  desire  nothing, 
I  desire  everything.  Our  Republicanism  cannot 
be  of  the  same  stock.    Do  you  understand?" 

"  This  is  the  dtflbrence,  my  uncle  ;  I  wicdi  to 
serve  the  Republic,  and  you  wish  to  make  the 
Republic  serve  you." 

**  That  is  very  fine,  Adrien,  but  I  am  sure  yon 
found  it  In  some  Plato." 

"  I  found  it  in  my  own  heart" 

'*  I  congratulate  you  upon  it,  my  nephew ;  but 
wait,  yon  will  soon  find  many  other  things  in 
your  heart ;  and  when  you  have  passions,  you 
will  make  the  Republic  serve  you  in  making 
your  way." 

"  Do  not  accuse  my  fhture,  my  uncle ;  I  can- 
not defend  that  which  does  not  ygt  exist,  I  can 
only  defend  my  present"    dbyGoOgle 
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*'  Mj  little  Adrien,  you  h»ve  too  mueh  wit 
and  good  seiue  for  me.  Take  my  advica  and 
letuzn  to  Calvados  to  your  motber,  who  is 
widowed  aad  who  waois  to  aae  her  only  ton 
daHy.  There  yoa  will  he  a  Beittblioan  la  pri- 
vatei  and  your  Spartan  virtue  will  no  longer 
Bcandaliae  the  coaduot  of  your  neic^boca.  If 
you  wish  to  continue  to  serve  me  as  secretary^ 
obey  jB%  and  do  not  attenqpt  to  control  n^  ao- 
tioaiL  A  eeeretary  is  a  thing  which  receives 
seorets,  keeps  them,  and  blots  paper,  at  tiie  rate 
of  twelve  hundred  livres  per  annom." 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  your  nephew,  also ;  I  am  the 
•on  of  your  brother,  who  died  gloriously  at 
Fleurus ;  and  you  well  know  that  it  is  to  the 
memory  of  my  father  that  you  owe  the  high 
fhnetions  with  which  yoa  are  invested.  AH  this 
gives  me  some  right  to  speak  to  yon  frankly.'^ 

*'  And  you  abuse  it,  Adrien,  because  you  know 
fbait  under  my  javage  manner  I  am  good." 

'^Yes,  my  uncle,  when  a  passion  dees  not 
eairy  yon  away  you  are  an  ezoelleni  man ;  but 
this  passion  is  constantly  exciting  you." 

^*  Even  at  this  moment,  in  which  I  am  reasoor 
ing  with  such  tranquility  I" 

**  What  I  have  you  already  forgotten  your  an- 
ger of  this  morning,  witii  regard  to  the  ci-devant 
Countess,  Marguerite  f ' 

'^Welll  was  I  not  a  hundred  times  in  tiie 
right?" 

"  Yon  see,  my  uncle,  we  are  about  to  recom- 
mence the  quarrel." 

"  I  shall  recommence  sixty  times  in  an  hour, 
Adrien.  You  are  a  child  and  I  am  a  man.  I 
know  the  full  extent  of  my  duty.  ThiB  ex- 
Countese  is  an  implacable  enemy  of  the  Repub- 
lic, she  is  conspiring  against  the  Grovemment" 

'*  It  is  you  who  are  conspiring  against  her." 

«  Adrien,  you  are  growing  ineolent !" 

*'  There  is  no  one  but  me  who  can  tell  you  the 
truth ;  you  are  happier  than  a  king." 

"  You  ought  to  add  that  I  am  in  love  with 
this  woman.    Come,  speak  on." 

"Since  you  have  added  it  yourself,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say." 

"  Adrien,  do  you  suspect  me  of  this  ?"  * 

"  I  do  not  suq^t.    I  am  certain  of  it" 

**  I  choose  rather  to  laugh  at  your  imperti- 
nence, Adrien,  tiian  to  get  angry  at  it?" 

"WeU,  my  uncle,  pursue  this  woman  no 
longer  and  I  will  retract  all  I  have  said." 

<'  And  my  duty,  Adrien*  my  duty  ?" 

"  Your  duty,  my  uncle,  is  to  show  yourself  a 
good  and  honest  Republican,  and  to  cause  the 
Republic  to,  be  beloved.  Give  no  pretext  for 
oalmnny  to  the  Royalists  9  havo  the  aostere 
manners  of  tiio— ." 


'^  Ah  i  do  you  think,  my  little  Adrien,"  inteiw 
rupted  Claude  Mouriez,  roughly,  "  do  you  think 
that  I  take  Measure  in  your  sermoua?  BeaSy, 
this  is  the  wcHrld  reversed— naphssrs  leelvlag 
their  uncles  1  It  is  the  ofiposite  of  the  oome^es 
of  lioli^re  I  Cease  this,  my  nephew,  and  imnw* 
diately  introduce  the  mowitebank  who  was  tha 
firBtoaaseofoardiflevMdoD.  Obey  ma,  or  depart 
for  Calvados." 

^  You  kaow,  my  nnele,  that  this  poor  devil  is 
arbitrarily  detained  in  prison." 

»  Parbleu,  I  kaow  it  weU  I" 

"  Therefore,  I  do  not  pretend  to  inform  yon 
of  it;  buti  recammend  thisnniSortunateloyoiir 
justice  and  homanity-." 

"We  will  see.    Bring  him  in." 

It  was  the  wandering  minstrd,  Yinoent,  who 
enterad,  pale  aa  a  oo^se. 

Claude  Mouriez  seated  hirasdf,  and  taraiag 
over  the  flies  of  papers,  he  drew  forth  a  riieal^ 
and  said  to  the  prisoner : 

*.'  Here  is  the  report  of  yoor  arrest,  Yineni 
We  shall  afterward  see  what  yoa  hai^e  to  wt^ 
swer  to  it  Yo«  were  acresfeed  in  the  Avanne 
du  Tiers  for  sing^g  the  prohibited  aoog :  Wkm 
my  hdBKd  skaU  rdmm,  Yoa  w«te  seandied,  and 
several  pieces  of  gold  were  found  in  yoor  pock- 
ets. On  befaig  acked  whence  these  pleeea  came, 
yon  seemed  confhsed  and  replied  that  th^  ware 
given  yon  I7  an  old  man  for  discovering  the 
house  of  a  woman  which,  after  a  long  eoareh, 
ytm  had  fimnd  at  last  in  the  Avanna  da  TIeia. 
Is  aU  this  true?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Vincent  in  an  agonised  v«rice ; 
'*  there  is  bat  one  thing  wrong ;  I  did  not  sfaig, 
Whm  my  Mooad  ahaU  rdrnn;  it  was  mismder* 
stood." 

"  But  this  matters  Httle." 

"What I  thismattersUttlel"  intermptod Adii* 
en,  bending  toward  the  ear  of  hia  nnde,  **  tids 
matters  mnch,  sinoe,  if  he  did  not  sing  thia  aong, 
the  iiolice  had  no  ri|^t  to  aireat  him." 

"  I  know  what  I  am  saying,  Adrien.  listen, 
Vincent  and  speak  the  truth  if  you  wish  to  ke 
free.  Where  doea  this  woman  live  fbr  wlMtt  ao 
much  gold  waa  given  yoa  ?" 

"  She  Uvea  in  the  Avenoe  du  Tien,  Na  19J' 

"You,  doabtless,  knew  her  befoe  asekiag 
her?" 

"Yes." 

"  Where  had  yea  known  her?" 

"Ihadseenheratthe  window  of  abauaaife 
the  Boa  du  Reservoir." 

Claude  Moadea  made  a  raoiveniant  of  Joy 
which  did  not  escape  Adrien. 

"  Vinoen^^'  asidMooxiea,  in  an  agitated  voif^ 
"  if  yon  haY^  told  the  twth .  yoa  will  ha  ftsse  ta- 
Jigitized  by ''»» 
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Belire  now ;  yoa  will  be  conducted 
biok  to  priBon." 

Ylnotnt  bow«d  aad  qaitM  the  room  vitii  Joy 
im  hig  cootttnaiiinffi 

»  WoU,  my  MUle  Adrion,"  mid  CUmile  Hon* 
rtoSf  mppmiing  jdl  tnMsee«f  emotion,  ^'yoa  aee 
thii  I  am  joit  and  hiuMUie.'' 

<«Iiee  tlmt  I  Uve  gMOwd  righily,  that  is 
all,"  aaswered  Adrien,  gloomily. 

"Gooldlaet  Um  at  Uberty  4o^y,Adrlen? 
Gome,  be  reaaooable  1" 

•'Oh !  my  mwle,  thia  ia  not  the  potet  in  quea- 
tion." 

''And  what  la  the  point  in queation,"  aaked 
Mourles,  with  th«  composure  of  iDnocenoe. 

*<  It  ia  oonceroing  the  ex-Ooautefls^  Margnerlte. 
Ghnaoe  Ima  jnat  d^vered  her  into  your  handa. 
Yon  Imve  there  before  yon  a  thoiiimd  p<^ioe 
itporta  wfedoh  yon  will  neTer  read ;  yon  read 
that  of  the  wandering  minatrel  beoanae  itwaa 
yoor  intereat  to  do  sa  Ton  aee  that  the  woman 
whMii  yon  pecaecnted  at  the  Hotel  de  Ckare, 
Ena  du  BeaenFoir,  ia  the  point  in  queatkHL" 

'« Adrien,"  aud  hia  nncle,  with  aasumed  graT- 
1^,  *<I  liaten  toyon  with  the  tolerant  goodneaa 
at  a  father,  becanae  I  regard  you  aa  my  aon,  and 
I  am  eren  willing  to  carry  my  paternal  good- 
OMi  ao  te  aa  to  oflbr  a  aort  of  juatifioation. 
€an  you  deaire  moce  f ' 

^'No,  my  dear  uncle,  you  know  well  that  I 
love  you,  and  thai  I  strire  to  ooirect  your 
Mtore  by  availing  myself  of  all  tlw  good  tiiera 
U  in  you." 

<<Whai  a  chanung  nephew  is  thial"  said 
MouiieB,  with  a  faint  smile  f  '<!,  before  whom 
all  hciB  tremble,  I  shaU  be  obliged  to  tremble 
in  turn,  before  a  scholar !  Adrien,  you  saw  and 
you  know  of  the  scaodaloua  seene  at  the  Hdtel 
deGhwre?" 

**  Yes,  my  umde." 

"  Yen  saw  with  yonr  own  eyea  with  what 
coonter-rerolntioaary  impodenoe  thia  woman 
displayed  flowers  of  a  seditiona  color  in  her 
baiomiyr 

**'  My  Qnole,how  can  yen  speak  of  these  tilings 
without  laughing  f  Are  there  any  flowers  of  a 
sedittoaa color!  And  under  the  regime  of  lib- 
erty^  ia  not  each  one  ftee  to  put  tiiose  flowers 
which  please  him  most  in  his  balcony  ?" 

"  No,  a  thousand  times,  no ;  this  prorea  clearly 

that  you  are  a  ebild,aad  that  you  Imow nothing 

ofpolMca.    This  exOoontesaeannot  hoist  a  iteg 

fhNU  her  window,  therefore  she  holata  flowers." 

. «« Ah,  how  very  dangerona  totim  Repnbliol" 

"  Yes,  more  dangerous  than  yon  tiiink  |  if  we 
permitted  the  reyaliBt  rallying  tofcena tohe  pnb- 
Urty  displayed,  It  wwld  be  neceMcy  to  give 


faattlo  every  day  in  the  streeta,  and  we  need  our 
anniea  for  the  firontiefs.  The  energy  of  a  aingla 
man  thus  |iolda  garrison  at  Versailles,  and  re* 
places  tiie  lialf  a  brigade,  of  which  Sambra«t* 
Meuse  baa  need.  Well  I  do  you  understand  tiiit 
now  I" 

"  I  wderstand  still  less,  my  uncle ;  explain  it 
further  and  J  shall  understand  nothing  at  alL  I 
have  fixed  ideas  oonoendng  liberty  which  I  shall 
not  change.  Peridi  everything  except  the  prinoi* 
pie!  if  we  have  destroyed  the  Bastile  in  order 
that  we  may  no  longer  possess  the  lllMsrty  even 
of  watering  a  white  pink  in  our  balcony,  let  us 
rebuild  the  Bastile  and  go  to  Bheims  to  eonae- 
crate  a  new  king." 

**  Adrien,  you  are  talking  nonsense  1" 

''Ohl  we  sliall  never  agree  on  this  point, 
my  uncle.  And  I  go  still  fortlier ;  if  paatioa 
had  not  blinded  you,  if  the  Countess  Marguerite 
had  been  a  seditious  octogenarian,  you  would 
have  left  her  In  peaee  in  her  house." 

^  There  you  speak  truly,  Adrien— I  know  tiie 
influence  of  a  young  and  beantiftil  woman  ia 
titiselty,  still  filled  witii  the  amber  perfomes  of 
the  ci-devant  gallants ;  and  tide  is  what  I  must 
combat  with  all  my  power.  Yon  did  not  see^ 
like  me,  the  banquet  at  tiie  Orangerie  at  Vei^ 
aaillesi" 

**  Well  I  and  what  connection  has  tliis  banquet 
witii  tiie  white  pinks!" 

"  What  connection,^  did  you  say!  It  is  tUuL 
At  this  banquet,  or  rather,  this  orgie,  it  was  the 
women  who  electrified  tlie  men,  who  made  them 
trample  under  foot  the  colors  of  the  revolution, 
and  who  fastened  lU^ist  ribbons  to  their  uni- 
forms ;  the  women  are,  therefore,  the  most  dan- 
gerous enemies  of  the  Republic ;  had  it  not 
been  for  the  women  our  new  Mder  of  things 
would  have  been  peaoefolly  established,  and  we 
should  not  now  hafve  all  Burope  in  arms  against 
us." 

'*  You  are  rigfat,my  uncle—therefore  follow  out 
your  plan,  organise  the  persecution  of  the  bean* 
tiftii  Gounteas,  and  thus  save  the  country,  meur 
aced  by  white  pinks." 

"  My  friend,  you  have  just  quitted  the  forms 
of  the  sdiool,  and  you  have  a  pasBi<m  for  using 
against  the  best  of  uncles  thatfigureof  rfaet(Nrio 
commonly  called  Irony.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  more  serious  aflUrs  in  my  head,  and  mj 
teacher  has  taught  me  otiier  lessons." 

<<  And  I  shall  always  be  obstinately  bent  on 
coh«cting  the  lessons  of  your  teaclmr." 

*'  How  can  you,  Adrien,  who  read  my  police 
reports  every  morning,  find  me  rigorous.  This 
dty  of  Versailles  is  a  nest  of  conspirators. 
There   are   nobles  in  eveiy  cellar ;  there  are 
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feigned  emigrftats  who  have  not  quitted  their 
hoii0e8,  and  ivho  are  waiting  to  strike  a  blow. 
LasAj,  have  not  two  rabid  writers  of  the  Jour- 
nal de  Paris,  Andr€  Ghtfnier  and  Boucher,  been 
pointed  out  to  me,  who  have  taken  refuge  in 
Versailles  in  order  to  excite  there  a  coonter 
revolution — ^two  men  who  are  more  dangerous 
than  a  hundred  women,  because  they  write  in 
fhe  morning  versee  in  the  lanes,  and  in  the  eve- 
ning prose  in  the  secret  cabals.  Shall  I  be 
rigorous  or  just  when  I  cause  these  authors  of 
the  Supplement  Number  Thirteen,  to  be  ar- 
rested?" 

"  My  uncle,  yon  are  now  evading  the  ques- 
tion, or  extending  it,  in  order  to  lose  sight  of 
the  subject  If  conspii«tors  exist,  it  is  your 
duty  to  watch  over  the  Republic.  No  one  will 
reproach  you  for  the  unfortunate  severity  of 
your  duties;  but  I  wished  to  concentrate  the 
discussion  on  a  single  point,  and  to  enlighten 
you  in  the  crooked  road  into  which  a  fi&lse  pas- 
sion, which  is  neither  politic  or  Republican,  has 
led  you.  For  the  honor  of  our  family,  for  the 
sacred  memory  of  my  father,  I  wish  that  no  one 
may  be  able  to  say  that  your  animosity  against 
the  Countess  Marguerite  took  its  rise  in  an 
equivocal  and  anti-Republican  sentiment" 

"Adrien,  Adrien,  this  is  enough — you  are 
losing  all  restraint  in  my  presence,  and  I  mufit 
remember  that  you  are  my  nephew  and  my 
adopted  son." 

**  Thla  is  why  I  speak  to  you  thus ;  these  titles 
give  me  the  right  If  I  were  a  stranger  I 
should  give  you  my  resignation  and  go  to  my 
mother  who  awaits  me ;  but  I  remain  at  my  post, 
where  I  can  be  useful  to  you ;  I  shall  not  desert 
it" 

Claude  Mouriez  shrugged  his  shoulders,  seated 
himself  before  a  desk  and  tossed  over  some  bun- 
dles of  papers  which  were  piled  up  before  him  ; 
then,  assuming  an  affectionate  manner,  he  said  : 

**  Adrien,  we  have  lost  an  hour  in  idle  words, 
and  time  is  precious ;  one  should  not  waste  it — 
he  should  improve  it  We  have  twenty  letters 
there  awaiting  answers.  Write  a  letter  to  Fou- 
quier  Tinville.  of  this  import,  upon  which  you 
must  enlarge :  *  The  announcement  of  the  ap- 
proaching law  of  the  suspected  has  produced  an 
excellent  effect  in  Versailles.  The  populace  is 
still  animated  by  the  beet  f^irit,'  etc,  etc" 

"  Oh  I  the  populace  is  always  animated  by  the 
best  spirit !  'Tis  an  epistolary  refrain  which  I 
well  understand,"  exclaimed  Adrien. 

And  he  set  himself  to  making  a  pen,  very 
slowly,  in  order  to  postpone  it  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. 

[To  b«  continued.] 


THE   FALSE  ALARM  ; 
OB,    THB    INDIAN     AND    HIS    VBNI80X. 

TwAS  a  cold,  stormy  night  in  the  Fall  of 
1813,  and  Miner  Spicer  and  his  wife  had  drawn 
their  seats  in  front  of  the  blazing  fire  which 
roared  in  the  large  open  fireplace  of  their  cabin, 
and  were  talking  of  absent  friends.  Together 
with  his  brother,  Amos,  Mr.  Spicer  had  removed 
fh)m  New  London,  Conn.,  to  the  neighborhoM 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  in  1811,  and  erected  his  log 
cabin  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  which  was  fast 
being  thinned  out  before  the  strong  arm  of  the 
new  settler,  and  giving  place  to  green  fields  and 
pasture  lands.  The  hoarse  moaning  of  the  whid, 
as  it  sighed  through  the  boughs  of  the  trees, 
and  the  heavy  pattering  of  the  rain  on  tiie  roof, 
served  to  highten  the  comfort  and  increase  the 
eigoyment  of  their  chimney  comer ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the 
subject  of  conversation,  that  they  should  sit  long 
after  the  usual  period  for  retiring  in  cosy  chat, 
nor  dreamed  of  the  pas^g  hours.  A  sudden 
stop  to  their  colloquy  wm  caused  by  the  sound 
of  a  hwse's  hoofs  approaching  the  door,  and  in 
a  moment  after  a  shout  from  without  intimated 
that  some  one  desired  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  inmates  of  the  house.  Mr.  Spicer  arose, 
opened  the  door,  and  passed  out  into  the  night 
He  could  recognize  the  outline  of  a  man  on 
horseback,  but  the  darkness,  which  riirouded  all 
djects  in  gloom,  prevented  him  from  distin- 
guishing the  features  or  anything  whereby  he 
might  guess  at  the  character  of  his  visitor.  To 
his  question  of  "Who's  there?"  a  volley  of 
sounds  was  uttered  by  the  stranger— as  unintel- 
ligible  to  Spicer  as  so  much  Greek  or  Arabic 
He  was  somewhat  angered  at  such  an  attempt  to 
answer  his  simple  question,  and  told  the  other 
that  he  must  speak  English,  or  he  would  unhorse 
him.  By  this  time  his  eyes  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness,  and  he  was  able  to  make 
out  the  stranger  to  be  an  Indian,  mounted  on  a 
small  sized,  rough  and  wiry-looking  pony,  which, 
besides  his  master,  bore  on  his  back  the  carcass 
of  a  deer.  By  signs,  and  a  few  words  of  En* 
glish,  the  Indian  was  enabled  to  make  Spicer 
understand  that  he  wanted  to  stay  all  night 
with  him.  To  this  request  a  very  reluctant  as- 
sent was  given,  for  an  Indian  warrior  was  not, 
at  that  period,  the  most  pleasing  and  harmless 
guest  a  man  could  have  in  his  house,  and  SfMcer 
was  not  the  warmest  friend  to  the  red  men  of 
the  forest  However,  the  request  had  been 
made,  and  he  would  not  tiim  even  an  enemy 
from  his  door  on  such  a  night ;  so  he  was  bid  to 
dismount  and  enter,  while  his  horse  was  led  to 
a  large  pig-sty  near,  which  was  the  only  son- 
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blance  of  a  stable  aboat  the  premises.  The  car- 
oaes  of  the  deer  was  carried  into  the  house,  to- 
gether with  two  rifles  which  the  lodian  bore. 
Spicer  did  not  like  the  looks  of  his  guest  when 
the  full  blaze  of  the  fire  lit  up  his  person,  and 
the  fact  of  his  being  so  well  armed — for,  besides 
bis  rifles,  he  carried  in  his  belt  a  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife — aroused  his  suspicions  of  the  ob- 
ject of  bis  visit.  The  Indian  probably  noticed 
this  fact  by  the  expression  of  his  face,  and  rid' 
bimiiclf  of  his  weapons,  which  he  placed  in  the 
corner  with  his  rifle&  Reassured  by  this  act, 
Spicer  threw  off  somewhat  of  his  reserve,  and 


asked  the  other  if  he  wanted  any  supper.  With- 
out replying  in  words,  the  Indian  took  his  knife, 
and,  going  to  the  carcass  of  deer,  cut  off  two 
steaks,  which  he  handed  to  Mrs.  Spicer,  who  un- 
derstood well  enough  what  was  expected  of  her. 
She  accordingly  put  them  over  the  fire  to  broil, 
and  meantime  laid  the  table  with  such  other 
eatables  as  the  cabin  afforded.  When  the  meat 
was  sufficiently  cooked,  as  she  thought,  it  was 
taken  from  the  fire,  and  thoroughly  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper,  after  the  white  man's 
method  of  cooking.  The  Indian,  who  had  sat  in 
silence  during  the  preparation  of  the  meal,  wan 
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colled  to  eat,  and  drew  up  hU  chair  for  that 
parpofle.  But  both  Spicer  and  hk  wife  notiood 
that  he  ate  but  a  mouthful  or  two  of  the  muat, 
with  which,  for  some  reason  which  they  eoold 
not  divine,  he  seemed  disgusted.  Nothing  was 
said  hy  either  party ;  and  the  table  was  cleared 
as  it  had  been  spread,  in  silence.  A  skin  was 
liud  upon  the  floor  in  fh>nt  of  the  fire  for  the 
Indian  to  sleep  upon,  and  Spicer  and  his  wife 
retired  to  bed  in  a  room  which  adjoined  the 
main  apartment,  and  which,  froni  the  position 
of  their  couch,  gave  them  a  full  view  of  the 
other  room,  together  with  the  Indian,  his  scrms, 
Ac  The  carcass  of  the  deer  had  been  laid  by 
the  side  of  the  dresser,  which  was  next  to  the 
door  between  the  two  apartments,  so  that  a  per- 
son in  paadng  from  one  to  the  other  would  al- 
most step  over  it  Before  going  to  bed,  Spicer 
had  talcen  care  to  see  that  his  rifle  was  in  good 
order,  and  placed  it  at  the  head  of  his  bed, 
where  he  could  reach  it  with  ease  should  neces- 
sity require  its  use.  His  suspicions  of  his  guest 
had  not  been  entirely  allayed,  and,  although  he 
was  careful  to  avoid  showing  them,  yet  ho 
thought  best  to  prepare  for  any  emergency. 
Both  pcurties  laid  them  down  to  repose,  and  soon 
nothing  but  the  rain  and  Hie  wind  broke  the  si- 
lence of  the  night  ^  hour  bad  passed-— it 
might  have  been  longer,  for  he  could  only  guess 
at  the  time-— and  Spicer  found  himself  suddenly 
wide  awake,  and  all  his  faculties  on  tiie  stretch. 
What  had  awakened  him  he  could  not  tell,  but  his 
glance  was  directed  at  his  guest ;  and,  although 
the  fire  had  burned  low,  and  only  threw  a  fiunt 
light  on  the  olgeets  in  the  other  apartment,  yet 
he  saw  that  he  had  partly  risen  from  his  pallet, 
sod  was  in  a  sitting  posture,  leaning  on  one 
hand,  and  intently  gazsing  into  the  room  where 
he  slept  Quietly  nudging  his  wife,  he  found 
that  die,  too,  was  awake,  and  watching  the 
movements  of  the  Indian.  Slowly  and  cau- 
tiously the  latter  raised  himself  to  his  feet,  and, 
«fparently  satisfied  that  his  host  was  sound 
asleep,  he  approached  the  comer  where  his  ri- 
fles, tomahawk  and  knife  had  been  placed.  Here 
he  agidn  paused  and  looked  stealthily  over  his 
shoulder  to  see  if  all  was  quiet  The  feelings 
of  Spicer  and  his  wife  may  perhaps  be  imag- 
ined, but  they  cannot  be  described.  Satisfied  of 
the  intentions  of  his  guest,  he  was  about  to  reach 
for  his  rifle,  but  thought  he  would  wait  the 
further  development  of  his  intentions.  The 
slightest  movement,  even  a  change  in  their 
breathing,  he  knew  would  alarm  the  warrior, 
and  he  lay  therefore  perfectiy  quiescent,  but 
prepared  to  act  when  the  time  came  for  action. 
He  saw  the  Indian  stoop,  pick  up  his  knife,  draw 


It  fh>m  the  sheath  and  feel  its  edge,  and  in  a 
mooMit  more  he  was  approaching  the  door  to 
his  apartment  with  a  noiseless  and  cat-like  tread. 
Quick  as  thought  Spicer's  plan  was  arranged— 
and  that  was,  the  moment  the  Indian  croned 
the  threshold,  to  q>ring  up  and  seise  his  rifiSi 
and,  as  the  other  was  only  armed  with  his  knife, 
he  could  shoot  him  before  he  could  either  strike 
a  blow  or  reach  his  other  arms.  Another  step 
would  bring  the  enemy  to  the  proscribed  Umiti 
and  every  nerve  was  stretched  preparatory  for  a 
spring,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he  saw  him  kneel, 
and,  after  looking  to  see  if  all  was  stiU,  cut  a 
steak  weighing  about  two  pounds  from  the  deer's 
haunch,  and  return  with  it  to  the  fire.  Here  he 
raked  together  the  coals,  upon  whidi  he  laid  the 
meat  until  it  was  cooked  to  his  satisfaction, 
when  he  devoured  it  with  much  apparent  relish, 
and  then  laid  himself  down  to  sleep.  It  seems 
that  Mrs.  Spicer's  method  of  cooking  venison 
was  not  to  his  liking,  and  he  had  preferred  to 
curb  his  appetite  until  he  could  cook  it  to  suit 
his  own  taste.  High-seasoned  food  is  as  dis- 
tasteful to  an  Indian  as  the  same  food  raw  would 
be  to  a  white  man.  In  the  morning,  aft»  pre- 
senting Spicer  with  a  haunch  of  his  venison,  the 
Indian  explained  his  visit  by  saying,  as  well  as 
he  could  by  signs  and  broken  English,  that  him- 
self and  his  father  had  lost  themselves  in  the 
woods,  and  after  covering  his  parent  with  .his 
blanket,  and  hiding  him  in  a  hollow  log,  he  had 
wandered  in  search  of  shelter  for  himself  until 
he  saw  the  light  in  Spicer's  cabin. 


THE  GIANT. 
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Tsaam  ma»  %  giaut  to  my  door, 

A  giant  fieri^  and  stroog ; 
W»  step  was  heavy  on  tbo  floor, 

RIfl  anns  voro  ten  jarda  long. 
He  eeowled  and  frowned  ;  he  ahbok  the  gronnd; 

I  trembled  throogh  and  throoi^— 
At  length  I  kxAed  him  in  the  laea 

And  cried:  "  Who  earea  for  yon  f  * 

The  mli^ty  l^t,  at  I  qnlce, 

Grew  pale,  and  thm  and  small, 
And  throagh  his  body,  as  'twere  smoke, 

I  saw  the  sunshine  fait 
His  blood-red  ejes  tnmed  blao  as  sUes, 

He  whispered  soft  and  low— 
*<  Is  this,"  I  oried,  with  gtowing  yddo, 

"  Is  this  the  mighty  fbef  " 

He  sunk  belbre  my  eaniMt  flMt^ 

He  Tanished  qnito  away, 
And  left  no  shadow  on  his  place 

Between  me  and  the  day. 
Saoh  giants  come  to  strike  ns  domb — 

But  weak  in  erery  pari, 
Ibey  molt  bsfBio  the  strong  mui*t  oyee. 

And  fly  tho  tmo  of  hmrt 
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GENERAL  DANIEL  MORGAN  * 
The  student  who  reads  the  early  hiBtory  of  Vir- 
gfaiia  and  the  War  of  our  Independence,  has  long 
felt  the  need  of  some  more  authentic  narratiTc 
in  regard  to  the  life,  exploits  and  career  of  Gren- 
eral  Morgan  than  has  hitherto  been  Aimished 
in  oar  biographfeal  literature.  His  name  has 
been  familiar  to  ns  all.  We  detect  his  manly 
form  and  bold  prowess  in  the  records  of  Brad- 
dock's  melancholy  defeat,  and  amid  the  memo- 
rable attack  upon  Quebec,  but  the  personality 
of  the  man  was  nearly  a  myth.  We  had  but  side 
▼iewB  and  glimpses,  whereas  the  greatness  of 
the  8al]||eet  and  the  important  place  he  occupied 
in  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
were  well  worthy  of  a  separate  and  honorable 
nkhe  in  the  temple  of  fame.  This  desideratum 
to  now  well  supplied  in  the  volume  before  as. 

The  author  has  had  aocess  to  materials  of 
great  valae  and  of  undoubted  satbority  fh)m 
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which  he  has  drawn  up  a  conobc,  well-writteo 
and  attractive  history.  He  lias  performed  hii 
task  faithfully  and  well— he  eympathises  with 
bis  hero,  deals  with  him  plainly  and  bone^Cly  n 
man  to  man,  nothing  extenuating,  and  yet  exhib- 
iting in  bold  relief  the  striidng  featares  of  the 
soldier  with  the  no  less  devoted  charaeteriatict 
of  the  patriot  Psychologically  the  work  is  full 
of  value  and  interest  as  eriiibftting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  finer  elements  of  character  fhmi  oot 
the  crude  rubbish  of  a  neglected  education,  and 
a  contact  with  the  grosser  elements  of  human 
society.  It  is  the  history  of  personal  develop- 
ment, the  growth  of  a  soul,  and  as  sooh  Is  wor- 
thy of  all  praise.  It  begins  where  biography 
should  always  beg^n,  with  tbo  germs  of  charac- 
ter—the indications  of  magnanbnity. 

Daniel  Morgan  was  bom  in  1786,  in  the 
County  of  Henderson,  New  Jersey.  His  parents 
were  among  the  early  Welsh  settlers  of  that 
country,  and  seem  to  have  been  hardy  common- 
sense  people ;  bat  what  more  to  not  known,  for 
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M organ  always  preserYed  great  reserve  in  speak- 
lAg  of  his  early  associations.  He  left  his  parents 
in  consequence  of  some  misanderstanding  while 
yet  a  boy,  and  went  to  Virginia,  from  which  time 
his  life  is  associated  with  the  neotdB  of  that 
State.  At  this  period  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
either  read  or  write,  and  his  knowledge  of  aritb* 
metic  comprised  nothing  more  thaa  the  elements. 
He  was  large,  uncouth,  and  possessed  of  an  un- 
conscioufl  power,  which  demonstrated  itself  in 
the  hardest  kinds  of  labor,  and  a  certtun  arro- 
gant assumption,  which  might  haye  been  regard- 
ed as  prophetic  of  the  future  man. 

He  had  been  early,  and  indeed  severely  taxed 
in  the  toils  of  a  first  settler,  such  as  clearing 
land,  grubbing  stumps,  flitting  rails,  and  other 
avocations  incident  to  unimproved  land.  Kou£^ 
as  all  this  must  have  been,  it  served  to  knit  his 
sinewy  frame  and  develop  a  powerful  |%s»gw  to 
tlie  utmost  of  manly  vigor  and  regal  distinctive- 
neas.  At  fuU  manhood  Morgan  was  more  than 
siz  feet  high,  symmetrically  made,  perfect  in 
health,  with  a  frank,  jc^ous  bearing,  and  a  com- 
manding address.  He  might  be  said  to  be  the 
Marat  of  the  American  Army. 

Arrived  in  Virginia,  he  engaged  himself  to 
the  task  of  clearing  up  land,  and  performed  his 
work  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner  to  his  em- 
ployer that  he  was  promoted  to  the  care  of  a 
saw-nUll  within  the  year,  and  finally  to  the  situ- 
ation of  wagoner.  This  office  required  not  only 
bonesty,  but  no  little  cc^iacity  in  that  day  of 
ixragh  roads  and  scanty  population,  when  the 
iilds  of  telegraph,  steamer,  and  locomotive  were 
nnknown;  the  rivers  often  swollen  with  rains, 
kidfles  few,  and  a  dense  foz«st  to  be  traversed 
19  which  larked  the  diBaffected  and  vindictive 
qpvage,  often  excited  to  hostility  by  his  own  in- 
herent love  of  oniel<7,  as  well  aaby  the  machin- 
ations of  the  French,  whose  forts,  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  were  threaten- 
ing to  hem  in  the  Snglisb  and  confine  them  to 
the  Atlantic  coast  only. 

Morgan  performed  his  task  with  skill  and  sat- 
.  iffaction  for  the  space  of  two  years,  at  which 
MmQ  he,  by  his  thrift  and  economy,  had  saved 
iq»  sufficient  funds  to  purchase  a  team  of  his 
own,  and  became  wagoner  on  his  own  account 
In  the  meanwhile  he  had  been  constantly  grow- 
ing into  favor  in  the  community  of  his  adoption. 
His  frank  manners,  his  chivalric  though  rude 
bearing,  and  his  great  physical  prowess  had  en- 
deared him  to  a  new  population,  in  which  the 
external  qualities  of  manliness  are  sure  to  elicit 
apphiuse.  Bold  and  athletic,  he  held  these  ad- 
vantages but  lightly,  while  at  the  same  time 
Xbey  not  unfrequently  led  him  into  broils,  and 


attracted  about  him  society  by  no  means  favor- 
able to  a  high  moral  development  He  became 
too  much  the  hero  of  the  tap-room,  too  much 
the  champion  of  the  ring,  while  his  powerful 
lungs,  like  those  of  our  Eastern  General  KnoZ) 
were  rcnowni^  for  a  fullness  of  volume,  and 
strength  of  voice,  worthy  the  heroes  of  Homer. 

At  length  the  encroachments  of  the  French, 
who  had  roused  the  Indians  to  open  hostility, 
demanded  the  interference  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, and^  we  find  Morgan,  released  from  the  ex- 
citements, of  a  rude  community,  turning  his 
peaceful  occupation  of  wagoner  into  that  of  a 
military  aid.  The  waste  energies  of  the  man 
were  now  U>  find  a  field  for  use.  The  boxUig 
and  wrestling  of  the  rough  youth  had  created  a 
miUtary  giant  He  began  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  all  this,  to  him,  unconscious  training.  We 
find  him  now  an  able  and  effective  element  in 
this  most  disastrous  campugn,  where  he  first  a^ 
laracted  the  attention  of  George  Wellington. 

The  defeat  and  death  of  Braddock,  with  all 
their  melancholy  records  of  loss  of  men  and 
failure  of  enterprise,  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire more  than  a  passing  remark.  The  En- 
glish General  was  buried  with  few  of  the  honors 
of  war,  in  the  pathway  over  which  his  gallant 
compeers  marched  in  silent  sorrow,  and  the 
wagon  of  Morgan  was  one  of  the  first  to  toach 
the  hallowed  turf.  This  measure  was  adopted 
as  the  only  sure  method  of  preserving  the  re- 
mains from  desecration  by  the  savages.  Mdv- 
gan,  for  the  period  of  eight  years,  was  one  of 
the  most  efficient  aids  in  holding  in  check  a  saor 
guinary  and  subtile  foe  through  this  protracted 
frontier  war.  Tear  after  year  he  was  appointed 
to  carry  supplies  for  the  army — an  office  reqair* 
ing  not  only  courage  but  address.  To  the  ordi- 
nary discomforts  of  war,  was  not  unfrequently 
added  the  rivalships,  bickerings  and  jealousiei 
existing  between  the  Colonial  and  Government 
troop&  In  one  of  these  the  following  cruel  in- 
cident occurred,  which  was  one  not  likely  to 
enhance  the  afiection  of  the  subject  for  the  au- 
thority of  the  Crown. 

In  the  Spring  of  1756  he  was  sent  with  a 
wagon-load  of  stores  to  Fort  Chiswell,  one  of 
the  poets  which  had  been  established  along  the 
Virginian  frontier,  and  situated  on  the  head 
waters  of  New  River.  While  at  this  place  « 
terrible  disaster  befell  him.  A  British  lieuten- 
ant, taking  ofi^noe  at  smnethmg  which  Moi^gan 
had  said  or  done,  abused  him  in  violent  teriM^ 
and  at  length  struck  him  with  the  flat  of  his 
sword.  Morgan's  indomitable  qurit  could  not 
brook  this  outrage.  Forthwith  clenching  hit 
fist,  he  struck  the  officer  so  heavy  a  blow  e»  to 
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ektend  hhn  Benseless  on  the  groaod.  TMs  was 
regarded  as  8q  ofllniBe  eo  grave  against  mllitaiy 
law  ae  to  call  for  fionunary  and  ezemplaiy  pan- 
khment  A  dram-head  coorfc-martial  aenteneed 
Morgan  to  receive  fire  hundred  laahea  Being 
immediately  Btripped  and  tied  up,  he  reoetved 
all  at  once  the  allotted  number  of  laahes,  nve 
one.  When  the  terrible  punishment  was  over,  it 
is  Bald  that  the  flesh  on  his  back  hnng  down  in 
tags.  None  but  one  possessing  unusual  powers 
of  enduranoe,  and  an  iron  constitution,  could 
have  survived  an  act  of  cruelty  so  extraordinary, 
even  fn  the  British  army  of  that  day.  But  he 
soon  recovered  from  its  eflTects.  The  officer, 
sendble,  upon  reflection,  that  he  had  been  in  the 
wrong,  and  regretting  tiie  consequences  which 
had  followed,  afterward  made  Morgan  a  public 
apology.  This  was  a  slight  atonement  for  so 
deep  an  itjiny ;  yet  it  was  deemed  sufficient  by 
Morgan,  who,  ft'om  that  moment,  magnanimous- 
ly discharged  Ms  mind  of  all  resentment  toward 
the  author  of  his  sdfcrings  and  disgrace. 

In  after  years,  when  Morgan  was  very  ill,  his 
pjhysieian  was  astonished  to  And  his  back  cov- 
ered with  welts  and  sears,  and  inquired  tiie  cause, 
when  the  old  (General  related  the  above  story, 
and  added: 

**  They  owe  me  one— I  knew  when  he  missed, 
ftnr  I  was  counting  all  the  time,  but  I  wouldn't 
tell  him.'' 

This  was  a  strong  proof  of  the  hardihood  of 
Morgan,  and  it  may  be  that  tills  intellectual  ac- 
tion disarmed,  in  part,  the  horrible  torture  at 
tike  iniHotion;  a  weak  man  would  have  been 
utterly  prostrated  in  mind  and  body,  and  a  life 
of  hardened  villainy  or  of  drivelling  idiocy 
have  been  the  consequence,  but  our  sturdy  back- 
woodsman was  made  of  '^sterner  stuff,"  and 
gathered  thence  a  more  indomitable  opporition 
to  tyranny  and  oppression. 

Peace  between  England  and  France  at  length 
SDpervened,  and  we  find  Morgan  upon  his  fbrm, 
and  a  married  man.  His  wife  seems  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  high  principle  and  great  nar 
tive  ability,  though  scarcely  more  cultivated 
than  her  husband.  They  were  hospitable  and 
well-to-do  at  this  time,  and  careful  also  to  en- 
large thdr  ideas  by  reading  and  study,  altiiough 
the  period  afforded  but  limited  opportunities  for 
cnltare  of  any  kind  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
back  settlementei  Morgan  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  indebted  to  the  influence  of  his  wife  for 
his  better  tone  of  morals  and  religion,  an  in- 
debtedness which  he  never  flifled  to  own  with 
ttflbctionate  gratitnde.  But  tills  period  of  do- 
mestio  happiness  and  agricultural  seclusion  was 
ndely  and  saddenly  interrupted  by  the  aggres- 


sions of  the  mother  country,  which  had  finally 
driven  the  Colony  of  MassachusettB  to  op^ 
demonstrations  of  hostility. 

No  sooner  did  the  crash  of  arms  at  Bunker 
Hill  reverberate  through  the  country  than  Mor- 
gan shouldered  his  rifle,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
gallant  troop  of  volunteers,  in  twenty-one  days 
reached  the  city  of  Boston.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed Captain  of  a  company  by  his  ftiends  and 
neighbors,  who  seemed  to  have  unlimited  oonfl- 
dence  in  his  ability  and  courage  as  a  military 
leader.  A  journey  from  Virginia  to  Massachusetts 
was  no  boy's  play  in  tiiose  days,  and  required, 
as  may  bo  supposed,  a  great  deal  of  endurance. 

Arriving  in  Boston,  several  weeks  of  inac- 
tivity supervened,  which  chafed  greatly  the 
spirit  of  the  energetic  little  Yirginia  band,  each 
and  all  waiting  for  a  fleld  in  which  to  distis- 
guidi  themselves.  But  the  period  was  one  of 
imminent  peril,  the  die  had  been  cast,  ani 
nothing  now  remained  but  to  follow  up  fbt 
claims  so  sturdily  advanced,  and  the  meditated 
attack  upon  Quebec  afibrded  the  so-much-dedred 
occasion.  The  command  of  this  enterprise  was 
given  to  Arnold,  the  man  of  undisciplined  fm^ 
pulse,  of  brute  courage,  but  wtio  was  utterly 
devoid  of  any  principle  of  action.  No  historian 
will  fail  to  recognise,  however,  the  indomltabis 
bravery,  the  cool  hardihood,  and  great  mental 
resource,  which  charaeteriaed  him  in  this  enters 
prise.  The  country  through  which  tl^y  were  to 
find  ihehr  way  to  tiie  stronf^ld  of  the  enen^y, 
was  an  impassable  wilderness ;  there  were  no 
roads,  no  bridges,  but  only  a  dense  forest,  wltt 
impervious  swamp&  The  population  was  scat- 
tered and  poor,  so  that  the  troops,  encumbered 
with  artillery,  were  obliged  to  rely  much  upon 
fishing  and  hunting  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  table.  This  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  enterprises  undertaken 
during  the  War  of  our  Independence,  and  tiioof^ 
little  comparative  results  ensued,  was  not  wi^ 
out  its  impress  upon  the  qrfrit  of  the  soldiery. 
It  was  an  enterprise  of  great  peril,  carried  out 
witii  the  .most  consommate  dcill.  Morgan,  whose 
courage  and  address  were  never  found  wanting, 
displayed  on  this  occasion  great  ability  in  re- 
trieving the  fortunes  of  the  day  at  the  moment 
Arnold  was  struck  down  by  a  ball  of  the  enemy. 
The  dress  of  himself  and  men  seems  to  have 
been  very  primitive,  and  aflbrds  a  good  picture 
of  the  usages  of  the  tfanes  when  elegant  military 
equipments  were  secondary  to  the  spirit  whidi 
called  them  into  play,  and  men,  intent  upoft 
great  ideas,  and  recognizhig  the  need  of  great 
achievements,  were  littie  mindfU  of  the  grapes 
of  the  external  matti  Ic 
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His  men  were  armed,  each  with  a  rifle,  a 
tomahawk,  and  a  long  knife.  They  were  drease^ 
with  flannel  shirts,  cloth  or  bnckskin  breeches, 
buckskin  leggins,  and  moccamns.  Over  these 
clothes  thej  wore  hunting-shirts,  made,  for  the 
most  part,  of  brown  linen,  some  cf  bnckskin, 
and  a  few  of  llnsej  woolsey.  These  shirts  were 
confined  to  the  waist  by  belts,  in  wlilch  they  car^ 
ried  their  knives  and  tomahawks.  Morgan's 
company  wore  caps,  on  wiiich  appeared  the 
words,  "  Liberty  or  death."  For  himself,  he 
appears  to  have  adopted  the  Indian  dress  on  this 
expedition.  When  met  by  the  exploring  party 
«Q  their  return  from  the  head  waters  of  the 
Ghaudiere,  he  wore  leggms,  and  a  cloth  in  the 
Indian  style.  His  tiiigfas,  which  were  exposed 
to  view  on  that  occasion,  appeared  to  have  been 
lacerated  by  the  thorns  and  iMishes. 

At  Quebec  he  displayed  wonderful  gallantry, 
and  an  almost  boyieh  vivacity  of  will  and  coar* 
age.  The  following  description  is  drawn  from 
some  minutes  appended  by  Morgan  himself,  who, 
in  after  years,  sometimes  amused  himself  with 
rembiisoences  of  his  military  days.  The  storm- 
ing party  under  Arnold  had  been  partially  re- 
pulsed, and  some  confbsion,  occasioned  by  the 
fsU  of  the  leader,  brought  Morgan  to  the  front 
just  as  Arnold  was  struck  4own.  It  was  «t  this 
crisis  in  the  conflict  that  Morgan,  at  the  instance 
and  in  compliance  with  the  express  wishes  of  all 
the  field  officers  of  the  division  who  were  pres- 
ent, assumed  the  direction  of  the  assault  '*  They 
would  not  take  the  command,"  he  observes,  in 
a  short  sketoh  written  by  himself  of  his  early 
military  career,  '•'  alleging  that  I  had  seen  ser- 
vice and  they  had  not,  which  reflected  credit  on 
their  judgment"  Morgan  now  raised  his  voice, 
always  terrible  in  the  liour  of  battle,  and  which 
was  heard  above  the  din  of  arms,  ordering  his 
riflemen  to  the  front  They  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons with  a  cheer,  and  without  a  momeot's  hesi- 
tation or  delay  rushed  over  the  barrier,  driving 
before  them  like  chaff  the  enemy  posted  there. 
A  short  distance  beyond  the  barrier  was  a  bat- 
tery extending  across  the  road,  and  flanked  by 
the  houses  on  either  side,  on  which  were  mounted 
two  twelve-poundersL  As  the  riflemen  advanced 
against  this  battery,  the  guns,  charged  with 
grape  and  canister,  opened  on  them.  The  first 
gun  was  elevated  too  high,  and  did  no  iijnry ; 
the  other  flashed  without  discharging,  when  the 
riflemen  reached  the  walls  and  planted  their  lad- 
ders. Morgan  ordered  a  man  near  him  to  ascend 
one  of  the  ladders.  Perceiving  that  the  soldier 
reluctantly  obeyed,  Morgan  pulkd  him  down, 
and  stepping  on  the  ladder  himself,  shofuted  to 
Us  men,  "Now,  boys,  follow  me?"    l*e  lad- 


ders wer«  instantly  manned.  As  soon  OS  Mor- 
gan's head  appeared  above  the  wall,  a  platoon, 
of  musketry  was  fired  at  him  frimi  within.  S» 
close  was  the  discharge  that  the  firo  scorched  his 
hair,  and  grains  of  powder  were  imbedded  im 
his  face.  But  this  was  the  only  iiyury  he  8us> 
tained,  although  one  ball  passed  through  the  to|» 
of  his  cap,  and  another  grazed  the  left  side  of . 
his  face,  cutting  att  a  lock  of  his  hair.  The  oon- 
cussion  was  so  great,  however,  as  to  knock  him 
from  the  top  of  the  ladder  down  into  the  snow 
below.  For  a  moment  the  ascent  was  checked 
in  the  beUef  that  he  was  killed.  But  he  was 
instantly  on  his  feet  agam,  and  had  recon* 
menced  ascending  the  ladder.  Another  cheer 
rose  from  iiis  men  as  they  followed  his  example. 
Keeping  his  head  down  until  he  reached  a  step 
near  the  top  of  the  ladder,  he  made  a  spring 
and  bounded  over  the  wall  among  the  enemy* 
He  was  instantly  followed  by  his  men,  among 
the  foremost  of  whom  was  Cadet  Porterfleld 
and  Lieutenant  Heath.  Morgan,  in  his  descent^ 
alighted  on  one  of  the  cannon,  under  the  mui- 
zle  oi  which  he  fell,  severely  hurt  by  a  oontih 
sion  on  the  knee.  A  dozen  bayonets  were  in- 
stantly leveled  at  him;  but  the  situation  in 
which  he  fell  created  a  delay,  snlBcieatly  long 
to  enable  his  men,  who  now  came  pouring  over 
the  wall,  to  rescue  him  and  attack  his  assailants 

The  enemy,  daunted  by  the  impetuosity  ci  the 
assault,  made  but  a  feeble  reststanoe,  and  at 
length  fled  into  a  building  flanking  the  batteryi 
from  the  windows  of  iriiich,  however,  they  re^ 
newed  the  conflict  They  were  speedily  dis» 
lodged  by  the  riflemen,  who,  by  Morgan's  oidenv 
flred  a  volley  hito  the  house,  which  was  followed 
liy  a  charge  with  theur  spontoons.  The  enemy 
were  driven  through  the  building,  and  out  at 
the  rear  into  a  nei^^ibaring  street  Morgan  nm 
through  a  sallyport  at  one  end  of  the  battery, 
and  thence  round  the  comer  of  a  boildiag. 
Here,  as  he  anticipated,  he  met  the  retreating 
Britidi,  whom  he  ordered,  in  a  menacing  tone, 
to  surrender,  if  they  expected  quarter*  Gapt 
McGloud  and  about  thurty  of  his  men  were  thus 
made  prisoners. 

The  Americans  were  at  length  ccfmpelled  to 
surrender,  a  measure  which  was  wholly  repug- 
nant to  Morgan's  wishes  and  tastes. 

On  being  summoned  by  some  of  the  enemy^ 
soldiery  to  deliver  up  his  sword,  he  perempto- 
rily reftised  a  compUanoe,  but  placing  his  bask 
against  a  wall,  wilh  the  weapon  in  his  band;  he 
dared  any  one  of  their  number  to  eoneand  take 
it  He  persisted  in  ttis  determination,  notwith- 
standhig  the  threats  of  the  soldiers  to  shoot  Mn, 
and  the  esdiortatoiB  of  his  men  not  to  sMriUioe 
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biB  life  in  QBelesB  o^MNdtton.  At  lengtii,  per- 
ociviug  a  man  near  at  hand,  wfaom  he  took  by 
hh  dnn  to  be  a  clergyman,  he  asked  him  if  he 
inm  not  a  priest  Being  answered  in  the  afflrma* 
tfre,  Morgan  delivered  his  sword  to  the  clergy- 
aan,  obeerring,  "  Then  I  give  my  sword  to  yon ; 
>Bt  not  a  scoundrel  of  those  cowards  shall  take 
it  oat  of  my  handa" 

In  1777  we  find  Morgan  with  the  American 
anny  at  Morristown,  having  retnmed  by  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  He  had  long  shared  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  Washington,  who  now 
hreated  him  with  marked  attention,  and  ap- 
pointed him  to  a  command,  most  of  all  others, 
adapted  to  his  taste  and  ability.  From  this 
time  Morgan  and  his  ''Sharpshooters"  became 
familiar  to  history.  This  company  consisted  of 
five  hundred  picked  men,  expert  at  the  rifle  and 
conversant  with  frontier  warfare.  They  were 
the  best  seonts  probably  in  the  world,  hardy  and 
active,  and  ready  at  any  time  for  service. 

The  Sharp  Sliooters,  under  Morgan,  created  a 
perfect  panic  on  their  airival  to  join  the  army 
of  Grates  at  the  North ;  the  Canadian  soldiers  un- 
der Burgoyne  actually  deserting  in  great  num- 
bers at  the  bare  presence  of  this  invincible  corps. 
At  the  battle  of  BemisHights  and  Stillwater,  Mor- 
gan performed  prodigies  of  valor,  and  were  the 
admiration  not  only  of  Americans,  but  of  the 
British  also,  who  failed  not  to  express  their  de- 
light in  thus  finding  a  "  foeman  worthy  of  their 
steel."  From  the  first  he  penetrated  the  character 
of  Gates,  who  could  never  beguile  him  into  any 
sympathy  with  his  views.  He  seems  to  have  re- 
gilded  him  as  a  selfish,  superficial  man,  whose 
aims  centered  themselves  more  upon  personal  ag- 
grandizement than  the  good  of  the  country.  He 
certainly  treated  the  hero  of  Saratoga  with  a  very 
marked  indifference,  the  key  to  which  may  be 
found  in  the  following  anecdote  related  by  Mor- 
gan himself: 

Immediately  after  the  surrender,  Morgan 
visited  Gates  on  business,  when  he  was  taken 
aside  by  the  General,  and  confidentially  told 
that  the  main  army  was  extremely  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  Commander- 
inOliief,  and  that  several  of  the  best  officers 
threatened  to  resign,  unless  a  change  took  place. 
Morgan  perfectly  understood  the  views  of  Gates, 
in  this  conference,  although  he  was  then  a  stran- 
ger to  the  correspondence  which  he  had  held 
with  Conway  and  others,  and  sternly  replied,  *'I 
have  one  favor  to  ask  of  you,  Sir,  which  is, 
never  to  mention  that  detestable  subject  to  me 
again ;  for  under  no  other  man  than  Washing- 
ton as  Commander-in-Chief  would  I  ever  serve.^' 

There  is  no  doubt  Morgan  was  of  great  value 


to  the  cause  of  liberty,  by  keeping  Washington 
informed  of  these  vile  machinations.  At  any 
rate,  a  coldness  and  reserve  existed  between 
Morgan  and  Gates  from  this  time  to  the  close, 
of  the  war. 

Shortly  after  the  interview  recorded  above, 
General  Gates  gave  a  dinner  to  the  officers  of 
the  British  anny,  including  also  the  prominent 
leaders  of  the  provincial  cause,  but  excluding 
Morgan. 

So  signal  a  mark  of  Gates's  unfriendliness 
to  Morgan  could  not  pass  unobserved,  either  by. 
himself  or  by  his  brother  officers.  The  cause 
was  buried  in  the  bosojnis  of  the  parties  them- 
selves, and  coigecture,  though  wide-spread,  was 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  it  Before  the  enters 
tainment  was  over,  however,  the  petty  indignity 
recoiled  with  severity  upon  its  author.  Morgan 
had  occasion  during  the  evening  to  seek  an  in- 
terview with  Groncral  Gates  on  business  con- 
nected with  his  command.  He  was  ushered  into 
the  dining-room,  and  having  arranged  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  was  permitted  by  the  General  to 
withdraw,  without  even  the  empty  ceremony  of 
an  introduction  to  the  British  officers  present. 
A  number  of  the  latter,  struck  by  the  com- 
manding figure  and  noble  mien  of  the  Colonel, 
and  noticing  that  he  was  a  field  officer,  inquired 
his  name,  as  soon  as  he  had  retired.  On  learn- 
ing that  it  was  Col.  Morgan,  they  instantly  rose, 
to  a  man,  fVom  the  table,  overtook  him  in  the 
road,  and  severally  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
made  themselves  known  to  him,  frankly  declar- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  they  had  felt  him  se- 
verely in  the  field. 

This  is  a  fine  point  of  courtesy,  and  presents 
our  political  enemies  in  the  chivakic  light  of 
the  ancient  times,  when  men  met  each  other 
courteously  in  the  amenities  of  life,  and  were 
foes  only  in  the  contests  of  heroes. 

Morgan  possessed  a  profound  religious  feelr 
ing,  which,  though  not  always  orthodoxly  mani- 
fested, we  doubt  not  found  precious  acceptance 
with  the  Father  of  Spirits.  There  is  a  touching 
reminiscence  of  the  kind  which  exhibits  a  cliild- 
llke  appeal  to  the  All-powerful  in  the  hour  of 
extreme  hazard,  at  once  beautiful  and  striking. 
He  was  a  man  not  likely  to  bandy  light  words 
on  any  occasion.  Whatever  was  done  or  said  by 
him  had  its  origin  in  some  deep  necessity  of  his 
nature.  Good  or  otherwise,  it  sprung  forth  for 
the  time  being  with  that  persistent  force  inhe- 
rent in  uncultured  genius.  Once,  in  conversa- 
tion, he  remarked  quaintly  enough : 

"  I  have  prayed  as  hard  and  as  earnestly  as 
ever  roan  prayed  in  this  world.  The  night  we 
stormed  Quebec,  while  I  was  waiting  with  my 
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meo  in  the  cold;  driring  storm,  for  the  word  to 
ndyanoe,  I  felt  unhappy;  I  looked. up  at  the 
.  frowning  battlements  above  me,  and  then  around 
upon  my  handfull  of  men,  and  felt  that  the  en- 
terprise was  more  than  perilous ;  I  felt  that 
nothing  but  a  miracle  could  prevent  our  being 
utterly  destroyed  in  a  contest  where  we  fought 
a^  such  immense  disadvantage.  I  stepped  aside, 
and  kneeUng  dhum  m  Ihemkow  aUmgtide  an  old  gun, 
with  the  storm  heating  m  my  facej  I  poured  out  my 
soul  in  humble  petition  to  Grod,  for  nothing  but 
an  Almighty  arm  could  save  us.'' 

It  was  thus  that  these  great  men  of  the  Rev- 
olution felt.    It  was  thus  that  William  of  Or- 


ange, Gromweil,  Washington,  (three  great  i 
in  the  world's  progress,)  ponredout  tbeir  praycn 
to  tiie  God  of  armies,  and  thus  fought  the  bat* 
ties  of  freedom. 

Agun,  at  the  battle  of  Oewpens,  his  own  lil- 
tle  force  were  so  greatly  oat-mimbered  by  that 
of  the  enemy,  headed  by  the  triumphant  Tarh- 
ton,  that  the  heart  of  the  soldier  misgave  him. 
He  retired  into  a  quiet  dell,  just  in  the  rear  of 
where  his  own  reserve  was  posted,  where  was  a 
Uurge  tree  blown  up  by  the  roota  He  threw  him- 
self upon  his  knees  amid  the  fallen  branches, 
and  there  wrestled  in  prayer  for  the  little  banfl 
which  had  come  forth  to  do  battle  for  their 
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.liMiea  and  altoHteM.  fie  aaya  he  "arose 
.  ■UoBger  and  han^et  for  that  prayer,"  and  we 
oao  veU  belieYO  it  Daniel  Morgan  was  no  or^ 
dinaiy  man,  and  this  faith  in  unseen  realities 
i|pa  one  proof  of  hie  greatneaa. 
.s  Ai  the  close  of  the  Bevoltitioniuy  War»  Kor^ 
gan,  covered  with  laurels,  aod  sharing  largely 
In  the  affeot&on  and  confidence  of  the  olear«ee- 
ing  Conunander-in^hief,  retired  to  his  hone  in 
.  YirgLnia*  His  pecuniary  interests  had  suffered 
g^reatly  by  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
Apd  he  now,  by  active  industry,  sought  to  retrieve 
hip  affidra.  A  grant  of  land  from  Gongreea,  upon 
.th^  Ohio  River,  soon  imparted  to  him  the  pres- 
tige of  wealth,  which  is  never  without  its  value 
to  a  person  of  liberal  inclinations.  The  study 
wliich  he  had  not  neglected  even  among  the  vi- 
epaitudes  of  a  camp,  and  the  companionship  of 
B»en  of  superior  mind  and  manners,  had  ren* 
d^ed  him  at  once  fluent  of  speech  and  com- 
manding in  address,  so  that  few  men  could  equal 
him  in  personal  appearance. 

In  1796  ho  was  elected  Member  of  Congress, 
but  an  attack  of  disease,  which  tonninated  only 
with  his  life,  compelled  him  to  return  home  the 
foUowtng  year.  The  hardships  of  his  early  life, 
the  exposure  and  hard  marches  of  the  aoldier, 
through  so  many  battles  and  campaigns,  began 
to  tell  severely  upon  his  constitution.  The  old 
war-horse  was  wearing  out— but  his  had  been  a 
brave,  manly  career,  and  we  scarcely  feel  a  re- 
gret when  the  long  rest  is  appointed  him,  and 
he  lies  down  to  the  final  sleep  oi.ihe  soldier, 
<*  m^  hi!  mftrtial  cImJi  around  liiin. " 

He  expired  on  the  6th  of  July,  1802. 


cxpemrioN  to  thc  Virginia  camaan.* 

All  achievements  of  any  magnitude — all  en- 
terprise of  any  grandeur — all  peril  of  any  im- 
minence find  at  some  time  a  kindly  chronicler, 
and  w)  hath  the  cxpeditloa  to  the  Blackwater. 
Five  worthy  gentlemen,  of  a  bright  dajrin  June, 
emulous  of  the  feats,  and  in  imitation  of  the 
prowess  of 

"  The  stout  Earl  of  Northuiaberland  [who] 

A  TOW  to  God  did  mako, 
His  pleasure  on  the  Scottish  ground 

Three  SdmVner  days  to  take,'' 

resalved  in  like  manner  to  take  their  "  pleasure  " 
In  the  <' Canaan,"  among  the  Alleganies,  and 
and  at  the  sources  of  the  Potomac,  the  way 
was  rough,  the  region  unvisited  since  the  time 
when  the  old  Lord  Fafarfta  marked  the  boundar 
ry  of  his  grant  ftom  the  Crown,  by  what  is  to 

*IHE  BLACKWATER  CHRONICLE  ;  A  NAMUtrni  of  in 
BzFBimoif  mo  nie  Lahd  op  CAWAAir,  nf  tujwoaa 
Couamr,  Vmociu.    Ktw  York :  J.  S.  Bedfleld. 


this  day  knawn  aa  tiie ''  FairfiKxStone  f*  y«t 
nothing  daonted,  fearless  alike  of  deadly  bestt, 
and  roaring  f^,  and  slippery  morass,  these  stmt 
genilemen  started  oi  their  travels.  It  wa«» 
goodly  sight  as  they  rode  on  in  woodland  Mn, 
sfaontiag  like  veritable  boys  **  just  let  loose  from 
school,"  glad  to  torn  their  backs  npon  civiHaBd 
life,  and.  escape  for  a  brief  speoe  at  least,  te 
dulcet  tones  of  a  woman's  voice,  or  the  "  aght 
of  a  petticoat"  We  shall  see  how  Nature  re- 
venges herself  for  this  contempt  for  the  faber 
side  of  creation ;  she  will  not  forget  the  ungentle 
mood-*-the  roysterlng  retrocession  of  the  civilized 
grown  boy  to  the  savagenees  of  heathendom. 

The  first  day  of  their  journey  is  gay  with 
sunshine,  and  the  exuberant  spirits  of  the  party 
break  forth  in  gongs  of  pleasantry.  How  these 
m^  rejoice  in  their  hearts  at  a  ^*  let-up "  «f 
tiidr  responsibilities— how  they  leap  with  exul- 
tation as  they  grow  conscious  that  the  miles  are 
increasing  between  them  and  the  dear  wife,  who 
is  to  play  "  Constant  Penelope  "  throogh  t^  ten, 
days  of  absence. 

At  the  very  top  oi  one  of  the  mountains  thef 
encounter  an  Italian  trudging  on  under  the  bur- 
den of  his  hand-organ.  Instantly  they  seiap 
upon  him  and  his  hand-orgaa.  They  try  sen- 
timent at  first ;  music  always  suggests  tender 
ideas,  but  ashamed  of  their  weaknese^  they  at 
length  called  for  waltzes  and  polkas,  and  there, 
on  the  monntain,  might  be  seen  the  five  genlAe- 
men  teamUig  away  with  all  their  might,  inspired 
by  the  sprightly  Terpsichore,  till  even  the  stout, 
gentleman,  lame  gentleman  and  all,  were  whud- 
ing  like  mad  to  the  fastest  of  all  fast  hornpipes, 
the  Fisher'a  It  is  evident  our  friends  are  great- 
ly elated  at  their  freedom,  sad  are  ready  to  of- 
fer fine  sacrifice  to  the  Sylvan  gods. 

At  length  they  reach  the  little  town  of  Rom- 
ney,  where  they  encounter  a  *'  character,"  a  jo- 
vial keeper  of  the  inn,  or  "  Governor  of  Win- 
ston." Here  they  are  to  halt  and  decide  upon 
the  order  of  their  movements,  for  mountains 
and  forest  thickets  are  not  accessible  by  horses, 
however  the  lords  of  creation  are  able  to  sub- 
due their  savagenesB. 

"  The  castellan  or  Governor  of  Winston,  Ed- 
ward Towers,  Est}.,  met  us  at  the  portals,  with 
evident  gladncsa  In  his  heart  Right  away,  he 
called  for  his  right-hand  man,  Andrew,  and  pro- 
claimed loud  and  quick  his  edicts  in  regard  to 
horses,  carriages,  luggage,  everything ;  every 
here  and  there  something  escaping  his  tongue, 
imprecatory  of  bis  or  Andrew's  eyes,  or  other 
parts  of  theb  bodies,  such  as  their  lights  or 
Uvers,  and  even  their  diviner  parts— his  move- 
ments all  the  while  in  just  keeping  with  his  uk- 
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tqraoce,  being  wiry  and  terrier-like,  up  and 
down  instead  of  long^iie— energetie,  sadden — 
jiift  siich  action  as  hooks  a  troat  witliout  ikil, 
and  aocoonts  for  the  Grovemor  of  Winston's 
great  reputation  in  these  parts  as  a  flshemuttL" 
The  Groyemor  of  Winston  is  folly  oompetent 
to  Ms  office,  and  soon  their  gipseying  apparatus 
is  colkoted,  and  the  party  go  onward,  notwith- 


THK  GAMniVO  UTBRSOJa. 

standing  many  and  sundry  misgivings,  because 
of  rattlesnakes,  which  it  is  possible  may  inter- 
eept  their  path,  superadded  to  the  dolorous  le- 
gend of  an  adventurous  traveler,  who  had  lost 
his  way  among  the  Alleganies,  and  *^  left  his 
bones  "  to  whiten  in  the  "Canaan." 

Our  author's  description  of  one  of  the  party 
is  so  irresistably  comic  we  shall  subjoin  it  en- 
thre,  and  allow  the  artist  to  present  a  portrait  of 
the  average  appearance  of  the  rest  of  the  party, 
as  tiiey  trudged  on  under  their  appointed  load, 
some  carrying  fishing-tackle,  some  rifles,  and  the 
one  before  us  elevated  to  the  dignities  of  the 
•*  frying-pan/' 


TBE  KAN  WRB  Tffll  FBTIVG-PAK. 

"That  stout,  thick-set,  well-knit  gentleman, 
whose  manner  is  somewhat  eager,  with  face  in  a 
glow,  eye  red,  and  mouth  open—look  at  him  I 


He  is  laboring  at  present  under  an  undue  qoaa- 
tity  of  excitement  The  idea  of  the  wf  Idemeai 
has  electrified  his  system  into  intense  sensation. 
His  ideas  are  exaggerated  out  of  all  bounds. 
He  has  just  finished  strapping  on  his  dioulders 
an  immense  wallet,  big  enough  for  a  mule  to 
carry.  But  he  looks  stout,  and  broad,  and 
strong ;  is  well  made,  and  you  think  it  is  all 
right,  ODd  that  he  has  generously  loaded  himself 
accotviin^  to  his  greater  power.  Well,  he'll  he 
tC8tc*fJ  prr^ntly.  This  is  the  gentleman  who 
had  tho  pleasant  conversation  with  Towers  yes- 
terday on  the  porch,  about  the 
rattlesnakes.  He  wears  an  old 
brown  sack-coat.  His  boots  are 
drawn  on  outside  his  pantaloons, 
and  they  are  very  big,  and  stout, 
and  rough,  and  reach  up  to  hb 
knees ;  he  bought  them  as  a  spe- 
cial defense  against  the  rattle- 
snake. On  his  head  he  has  a 
broad-brimmed,  black,  slouch  hat  On  his 
shoulders  he  has  the  aforesaid  large  roll. 
In  his  right  hand  he  has  a  stick  of  laurel,  with 
portions  of  the  root  attached,  and  which  is  as 
tall  as  himself.  Tied  to  his  waist  behind  is  a  Ut 
of  sheepskin  with  the  wool  on  it,  that  he  may 
have  something  soft  to  sit  down  upon  when  he 
rests  himself  in  the  wilderness.  You  perceive 
he  goes  in  for  the  conveniences  of  life.  On  the 
whole  survey  of  this  gentleman,  you  would  say 
that  he  was  the  make  and  look  of  a  man  to  lift 
or  cany  a  heavy  weight,  or  to  pull  up  a  sap- 
ling by  its  roots — to  hit  a  hard  blow ;  good  at 
knocking  down  and  dragging  out ;  but  not  the 
best  show  of  a  man  for  a  hard  walk,  or  climb- 
ing mountains,  or  getting  well  through  a  half- 
mile  brake  of  the  rhododendron.  This  is  Mr. 
Botecote." 

Our  gentlemen  soon  begin  to  feel  that  to  pen- 
etrate the  silent,  untrodden  shrines  of  Nature  is 
no  boy^s  play  ;  the  untried  sinews  arc  strained 
and  cracked  ;  and  the  lungs,  unused  to  the  sharp 
play  of  the  mountain  air,  rebel  at  the  unwonted 
action.  Mr.  Botecote,  a  dear  lover  of  comfort, 
and  a  right-side  hearted  man,  begins  to  flag  un- 
der his  load,  which  leads  to  an  investigation, 
when  a  comical  discovery  is  made.  By  the  way, 
this  personage  is  quite  a  character  for  Burton ; 
and,  with  a  little  addition,  might  be  written  up 
with  good  dramatic  cffbct : 

"  *  If  you  think  it's  nothing,  suppose  you  just 
feel  it'  Here  he  unstrapped  his  vrallet,  and 
handed  it  aroimd  for  inspection,  it  was,  in  fact, 
a  great  deal  heavier  than  any  of  us  had  im- 
agined, large  as  it  looked.  So  it  was  determined 
that  he  must  be  lightened  of  his  load.    Accoi^ 
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ingly  the  wallet  was  unroUed,  and  no  wonder  it 
was  80  heavy ;  for,  instead  of  ccmtaining  merely 
a  single  blanket  and  a  greatrcoat,  the  blanket 
was  found  to  be  a  large  new  double  one,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  there  was  an  old,  thick-wadded 
coverlet  of  a  bed,  commonly  called  a  Yankee- 
blanket,  that  had  been  used  as  a  saddle-blanket, 
until  it  had  grown  doubly  heavy  from  the  grease 
and  perspiration  it  had  accumulated  in  a  long 
horseback  eervice.  Peter,  very  provident  of  his 
creature  comforts,  with  the  intention  of  being 
extra  luxurious  when  in  camp  at  night,  had  very 
quietly,  and  unknown  to  the  party,  secured  this 
treasure  to  his  own  use.  It  was  really,  there- 
fore, no  such  great  wonder  that  the  first  half- 
mile  of  the  Backbone  had  been  too  much  for 
him.  Such  a  mountain  is  a  pretty  stiff  encounter 
for  a  man  of  no  superfluous  flesh  and  the  sound- 
est lungs,  and  so  the  lightest  of  us  found  it ;  but 
a  thick-set,  stout-built,  two  hundred  pounder  of 
a  gentleman,  yet  in  the  soft  condition,  and  with 
not  the  best  breathing  apparatus  in  the  world— 
a  butcut  like  But— will  attest  the  quality  of  his 
metal  whenever  he  atten^ts  to  match  himself 
against  the  Bone  of  the  Alleganies ;  and  that, 
too,  even  though  he  has  not  a  heavy-wadded 
blanket  additional  in  his  wallet 

"The  reader  will  understand  now  that  the 
only  thing  really  the  matter  with  Mr.  Botecote 
was  that  he  had  overloaded  himself,  as  was  inti- 
mated when  we  were  down  in  the  dale  of  the  Po- 
tomac. So,  hanging  the  discountenanced  in- 
cumbrance upon  a  limb  of  the  nearest  tree,  he 
took  heart  again,  and  once  more  grew  animated 
with  all  the  hope  of  the  Blackwater." 

The  party,  after  various  adventures,  at  length 
reach  the  great  object  of  their  journey,  the 
Blackwater  River,  where  it  comes  thundering 
down  the  mountain  gorge  with  the  strides  of  a 
Titan,  being  a  fall  of  six  hundred  feet  in  the 
space  of  a  mile.  Nature  In  her  wildest  magnifi- 
cence is  before  them,  and  they  are  of  the  metal 
to  ^preciate  her  wonders— to  grow  genial  and 
hearty,  poetic  and  half  eloquent — as  they  thread 
their  way  amid  primeval  pines  and  disrupted 
woods,  muffled  to  the  silence  of  ages  by  the  dense 
eniolding  mosses.  The  beautiful  rhododendron 
expands  her  loveliest  blooms  in  their  pathway ; 
rabbits  skim  along  the  scanty  herbage,  and  the 
heart  of  the  hunter  leaps  at  the  sight  of  the  del^ 
eate-footed  deer : 

«  Some  short  distance  below  the  camp,  when 
in  the  middle  of  a  small,  grassy  island,  we  eaw 
a  large  doe  standing  about  fifty  yards  below  us» 
among  a  group  of  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  where  &he  was  browEing  upon  the  moss. 
Presently  she  saw  us,  and  raised  her  head»  stand- 


ing motionless  and  lost  in  wonder— hrresolute 
as  Ariadne  when  she  was  abont  to  fly. 

<"  She  has  fawns,'  whispered  Powell,  'back  in 
the  laurel,  and  has  left  them  for  awhile,  to  come' 
down  into  the  river  to  drink  and  eat  the  moss 
upon  the  rocks.' 

*< '  Don't  stir,'  whispered  Conway.  '  Keep  sflll 
as  you  can  till  I  go  back  to  the  camp  and  get 
my  rifle.    It's  an  elegant  shot  1' 

'<  The  Master  clfq>ped  his  hands,  and  the  deer 
bounded  in  about  two  leaps  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  disappeared-— vanished. 

" '  No,  Conway,'  said  the  Master,  '  you  would 
not  kill  that  beautiful  cloture,  in  cold  blood  I' 
'' '  Wo  hunters,'  replied  the  old  forestier,  in 
some  amazement, '  don't  think  about  their  beau- 
ty, Mr.  Philips ;  it's  their  meat  we  look  at' 

"  *  It's  as  well  not  to  have  diot  it,  Conway,' 
said  PowelL    *  She  has  fawns  over  there  in  the 
laureL' 
'^  ^  How  do  you  know  thatf  asked  the  Signor. 
<< '  Why,  come  down  to  the  place  and  111  flhow 
you.' 
"  We  moved  down  to  the  rooks  and  halted. 
<*  <  You  see,  said  Powell,  '  here  are  the  tracks 
of  that  deer  coming  into  the  water,  and  here 
they  are  going  out    That  shows,  you  see,  that 
she  went  out  the  same  way  die  came  in.' 
"  *  Yes.' 

'<  *  You  observed  die  tamed  aronnd  to  jump 
out  of  the  river.' 
"  *  Yes.' 

"  <  Well,  we  faonters  reason  tnm  this  that  she 
most  have  fowns  over  here  in  the  lanrel,  or  she 
would  have  taken  out  on  the  other  side— >whi<^ 
was  natural,  as  she  was  standing  with  her  head 
that  way.  What  made  her  torn  to  get  out  tiie 
Bame  way  she  came  in?  Something  turned  her ; 
and  as  it  is  about  the  time  now  they  have  their 
fawns,  I  say  it  was  to  get  back  to  them.' 
" '  The  reasoning's  good,'  replied  the  Signor. 
'' '  I  am  satisfied,'  observed  the  Master, '  and 
have  learned  a  little. more  of  the  lore  of  the 
forest  than  I  knew  before.' " 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  fHends  are  gentle- 
bom,  and  do  not  take  life  wantonly.  They  are 
of  the  laaak  Walton  more  than  the  Nimrod 
stamp ;  if  their  mirth  has  been  at  times  a  little 
boisterous,  now  the  sweet  cadences  of  wood, 
mountain  and  glen  have  hushed  the  vexed  nerve 
to  a  fine  serenity,  and  the  good  old  angler  would 
call  them  no  more  than  '*  civilly  merry." 

The  trout  in  these  secluded  streams  are  ot 
great  sise  and  most  marvelous  in  their  number ; 
the  simple  fools  dash  at  the  poorest  bait,  ehow*- 
log  thereby  a  sad  lack  of  culture ;  indeed,  their 
lack  of  daintincM  is  like  the  l^nest  appetite  of 
■Jigitized  by  ^ 
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a  teuoun  couoUy  girl  who,  ao  dbe  be  fed»  steyeth 
Uttle  becanae  of  4te  quAlitj. 

The  description  of  tiie  lodge  in  the  vildeiv 
B«n  is  almort  too  entlciiig  to  qb  deniseaB  of 
hciefc  and  mortar,  worn  to  threadbare  neryee 
under  the  roaring  of  the  great  BabeL 

« In  the  firat  place,  tiien,  the  hunters  set  to 
work  and  gathered  together  a  number  of  dried 
logs  and  limbs  of  trees,  that  they  found  scattered 
about  the  forest,  maJdng  a  pile  some  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  and  three  or  four  feet  high. 
They  then  picked  out  the  driest  bark  and 
branches  of  pine  they  could  find,  and  laid  them 
about  through  the  pile.  Next  they  raised  some 
fire  by  striking  sparks  from  the  flints  of  their 
rifles  into  tow,  and  careftilly  applying  this  to 
the  pine  bark  and  other  combustiUe  wood  they 
had  gathered,  it  was  not  long  before  we  had 
our  wood-i^ile  in  a  Maze — ^which  was  soon  in 
creased  into  a  spreading  and  swelling  flame,  by 
U»o  young  hemlocks  and  fir  trees  that  we  were 
busily  engaged  or  some  time  in  cutting  down 
and  throwing  upon  the  pile. 

*'  While  a  part  of  the  foice  were  engaged  in 
this  work,  otiiers  were  busy  in  arranging  the 
camp.  The  ground  was  cleared  away  in  ftx>nt 
of  the  fire,  and  this  place  was  oovered  over  with 
the  soft^t  branches  of  hemlook  that  we  could 
gather — two  of  the  party  being  out  cutting  for 
the  purpose*  A  hirge  log  was  brou^^t  and  laid 
along  the  back  of  the  camp,  and  this  was  cov- 
ered over  to  the  hight  of  two  or  three  feet  with 
hemloek  and  fir  branohesi  serving  as  a  sort  of 
wall  to  protect  us  from  any  intmaioii  from  that 
ride,  of  beasts,  or  what  noty  that  mig^  be  dis- 
posed to  invade  us  during  the  night.  The  camp 
was  so  arranged,  that  when  we  slept,  our  heads 
would  be  against  this  barrier  and  our  feet  to  the 
fire.  The  sides  also  were  filled  up  between  the 
trees  with  branches.  When  it  was  all  eomi^eted, 
we  had  a  tenement— a  lodge  in  the  wildernesB — 
the  ground  floor  of  which  was  hemlock  branches 
a  foot  deep,  three  sides,  also,  hemlock  and  fir, 
and  the  fourth  side  a  wood-pile,  twelve  feet  long, 
four  feet  high,  and  all  afire.  And  the  to<^  above 
us — 
'  'Till  th«  blae  vaait  of  hmYen,  with  its  oiMoent  bo  pale, 

And  all  it«  briffbi  Bpangleii--qaoth  AUen'«-Dale  I  * 

and  where  will  you  find  a  grander  in  a  long's 
palace. 

"  Our  rifles,  bags  of  provi8i<ms,  coffee-pot,  tin 
cups,  and  frying-pan—all  we  had,  weie  wfekf 
deposited  in  one  comer  of  the  lodga  The  wal- 
lets were  unrolled,  and  the  blankets,  greatcoats, 
^  Ac.--inolndiag  the  knives  and  pistols,  were 
thrown  out  tar  use.  Having  cut  down  as  many 
imall  trees  as  would  serve  to  he^  the  fire  gm&g 


for  the  nlg^t,  we  now  assembled  in  the  cam^, 
and  commenced  preparations  for  supper,  for 
wldch  we  were  by  this  time  about  as  ravenous 
as  the  beasts  of  a  menagme  about  feeding  time. 
The  bread,  biscuits,  and  cold  ham,  were  brought 
forth.  The  sugar  was  imtied.  Conway  gat  about 
preparing  the  cOfifee ;  Powell  started  the  ftyiilg- 
pan  on  the  hot  embers,  and  soon  had  it  hissing 
and  crackling  with  the  dices  of  fht  middling  'of 
bacon  with  which  he  filled  it ;  until  at  lenglh 
the  more  delfeate  aroma  of  the  hemlbek  was 
lost  to  our  noses,  in  the  ascendency  of  the  bheon- 
side. 

'<  Thoee  of  us  who  were  not  engaged  in  tiicse 
enticing  preparations,  were  lying  abOut  on  (he 
hemlock,  enjoying  ourselves  in  the  abandonment 
of  forest  undress — ^that  is,  in  our  stocking-feet, 
with  ungirded  vest,  unsospendered ;  and  spread 
ont  around,  in  all  the  various  attitudes  tbiA  It 
was  possible  for  a  set  of  tared  meh  to  stretdi 
themselves  in.  At  lengili  the  supper  was  an- 
nounced as  ready — and  then  it  was  devoured. 
To  say  that  it  was  merely  eaten  up,  wdiild  lie  a 
preposterous  defamation  of  any  Ideas  of  eating, 
such  as  the  word  generally  conveys  in  civilized 
life.  In  an  exceeding  ehort  space  of  time,  of 
all  the  liberal  preparation,  there  were,  at  all 
events,  no  visible  evidences  remaining  except 
the  table-service— the  tin  and  the  iron;  It  wai 
as  if  a  set  of  jugglers  had  suddenly  juggled  it 
out  of  sight — caused  it  all  to  eoaimh.  It  con- 
vinced my  mind  more  thoroughly  than  anything 
I  have  witoessed  in  my  somewhat  varied  lifd— 
that  man  is,  by  nature,  a  wild  beast 

*<  In  the  meantime,  the  supper  was  gone— jug- 
gled, or  jugged  away ;  and  the  ammals  to  all 
appearances  appeased.  We  now  gathered  into 
the  inner  penetralia  of  our  hold,  and  stowed 
ourselves  away  in  every  violation  of  tiie  rules 
of  ceremony  known*  to  any  of  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  or  of  the  heatiien — smoldng  cigars 
or' pipes— telling  stories,  and  singing  songs  of 
lovSj  war,  romance,  the  chase,  intermixed  with 
our  national  antbemB,  and  local  ballads,  pathetic 
or  humorons^now  in  the  harmony  of  G^many 
or  of  Italy,  of  France  or  old  romantic  Spain, 
and  now  to  the  stratns  of  some  low,  dulcet,  Afri- 
can refhdn.  Thus  were  passed  the  first  watches 
of  the  night,  imtil,  at  length,  thred  nature  yield- 
ed to  the  omnipotenoe  of  sleep ;  and,  hushed  by 
the  night  wioda  murmuring  among  the  imme- 
morial trees,  while  the  blazing  pile  at  our  feet 
illumined  the  forest  around  and  above  us  with 
its  silver  and  golden  flame,  imparting  a  magic 
sheen  to  tlie  leaves  and  branches  of  the  woods, ' 
until  it  all  seemed  the  lighted  tracery  of  some 
vast  gotidc  minister  of  ttie 

Jigitized  by  ^ 
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tiothing^  above  ub  bat  the  vaalt  of  heaven,  stad- 
dcd  with  its  glittering  stars  (which  we  coaldn't 
see) — and  nothing  lieneath  os  Imt  the  spioy 
smelling  hemlock — and  nothing  over  us  but  a 
blanket — we  fell  asleep^  as  sweetly  and  confid- 
ingly here  in  the  wild,  as  ohiMren  beneath  the 
roof-tree  of  some  gnardian  home. 

''And  so,  tirod  reader,  good  night  1  May 
yoor  sleep  be  ever  as  safe  in  the  city,  and  your 
dreams  never  worse  than  those  that  haunted  .the 
hemlock  of  our  lost  esqpedition." 

No  wonder  they  slef»i  It  createth  a  melan- 
choly envy  in  our  mind,  albeit  not  given  to  the 
emotion,  as  we  think  of  these  adventurous  men, 
consigned  to  their  virtnonaslnmbers  affer  a  day 
of  toil,  up  there  in  the  wilderness,  girded  by 
moaatalns,  and  watched  over  by  the  benignant 
ater%  well  may  they 

and  realize  the  assertion  of  the  Bard  of  Avon — 
'*  The  innocent  sleep." 

.  Up  with  the  lark,  fresh  as  the  mountain 
ioeeiefl,  with  no  sense  of  paui — no  rheumatism, 
ni9  fatigue,  for  hemlock  boughs  are  a  sovereign 
jftnaoeii  for  yhenmatism    the  de^>er8  with  vig^ 


orous  appetites  and  buoyamt 
spirits  are  ready  for  the  morning 
repast,  and  then  to  the  "  gentle 
craft."  Mr.  Botecote,  the  stoat 
gentleman,  is  beneficent : 

<<By  the  side  of  this  rock, 
called  the  kitchen,  a  UUle  ftir- 
ther  ont  in  the  stream— an  easy 
step  taking  you  from  the  top  of 
the  kitchen-rock  to  it — is  anoth- 
er large  sandstone  rock,  which 
is  our  parlor.  This  last  is  about 
ten  feet  by  twelve,  and  about 
three  feet  also  above  the  water, 
and  perfectly  flat  and  smooth  on 
its  surfiuse.  Describing  thus  oar 
different  apartments  —  all,  like 
the  statues  ef  the  heathen  god- 
desses in  the  'Groves  of  Blai^ 
ney,'  standing  out '  naked  in  the 
open  air ' — perhaps  it  would  af- 
ford the  reader  some  satisfaction 
to  know  our  manner  of  using 
them.  It  is  very  simple,  as  thus : 
*^  You  will  have  the  goodness 
to  observe  the  movements  of  Mr. 
Botecote  at  this  moment  This 
gentleman  has  a  turn  for  good 
Uving,  and  consequently  be  Is 
flomething  of  an  amatetfr  cook, 
indeed,  it  is  his  pleasure  so  to 
indulge  his  genius  this  way,  that  after  he  has  him- 
self eaten  as  much  ae  he  wants  for  the  time  being, 
he  takes  great  delight  in  exercising  his  talents 
for  the  gratificatioa  of  others.  He  is  now  abont 
to  oeok  a  mess  for  the  Prior,  who,  coming  in  the 
last  firom  flshing,  hae  now  made  himself  ready  lo 
enjoy  his  supper,  having  a  very  fine  rage  upon 
him  at  present,  and  a  particularly  good  capacity 
at  all  times  to  go  upon.  Botecote  taken  up  the 
frying-pan  and  repairs  with  it  to  the  kitchen. 
Placing  it  down  by  the  fish,  he  selects  fVom  the 
clean  and  beautiful  hundreds  in  the  basin  about 
eight  fine  fish— half  of  them  black,  half  of  them 
salmon-colored,  all  of  them  of  the  largest  and 
fattest — these  being  just  as  many  as  the  bottom 
of  the  frying-pan  will  properly  hold.  He  takes 
them  carefully,  even  daintily,  by  the  tail,  be- 
tween his  fore-finger  and  thumb,  and  places 
them  accurately  in  the  pan  in  alternate  heads 
and  tails.  A  little  salt  and  a  little  black  pepper 
ore  carefully  sprinkled  over  them.  He  next 
cuts  a  few  thin  «lioee  of  middling  of  bacon  and 
places  them  about  in  the  pan.  He  is  now  ready 
for  the  fire.  So  he  goes  to  the  great  biasing 
pile,  and  raking  out  from  underneath  it,  away 
finmony  smoke,  aqaantity  of  the  liveliest  embers, 
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he  sets  the  irying-paa  evenly  on  these,  and  soon 
has  the  whole  delioate  mess  filing  away  in  the 
most  delightful  manner — the  fat  of  the  middling 
crackling  and  hissing  a  most  delicious  music  to 
his  ear — also  to  the  ear  of  the  expectant  master. 
The  accomplished  Peter  takes  great  care  that 
the  fish  shall  not  bom  in  the  least,  so  he  removes 
the  pan  from  the  hot  embers  every  once  in  a 
while.  Cooked  sufficiently  now,  as  he  supposes, 
on  the  one  side,  he  proceeds  to  the  operation  of 
taming  them.  This  he  does  after  the  manner 
of  tossing  a  pancake.  He  spreads  a  white  nap- 
kin upon  the  rock  hard  by,  and  giving  the  f^- 
ing-pan  a  toss  of  a  very  artful  character,  up  go 
the  trout  in  the  ur,  turning  over  and  coming  down 
into  the  pan  again  precisely  as  the  arch-cook 
desires  it ;  and  all  this  is  done  without  spilling 
even  so  much  as  a  drop  of  grease  on  the  napkin. 
He  now  goes  to  the  fire  again,  and  performs 
some  more  hocus>pocus,  that  is  all  Hebrew- 
Greek  to  the  ignorant,  until  the  mess  is  of  a  dcl- 
ksate  brown  hue — when  he  deems  the  operation 
complete,  and  iiands  the  frying-pan  to  the  Mas- 
ter with  an  au:  which  seems  to  |ay,  ^  A  dish  fit 
to  set  before  a  lung  I' 

**  The  sharp-set  Prior,  in  the  meantime,  has 
prepared  himself  with  a  plate — of  the  real  stone- 
ware— that  is,  a  flat,  thin  stone,  of  some  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  which  he  has  seleo4ed  fh)m 
the  bed  of  the  stream  for  this  purpose;  and 
emptying  the  trout  upon  his  plate,  with  a  chunk 
of  bread  on  one  end  of  it  and  his  big  knife  on 
the  other,  he  hands  the  frying-pan  to  the  next 
gentleman  eagerly  waiting  for  it,  and  proceeds 
from  the  fireplace  to  the  kitchen,  and  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  parlor,  where  he  sets  himself 
down,  with  his  legs  crossed  under  hlb  after  the 
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fashion  of  the  Grand  Kufki,  and,  with  his  plate 
before  him,  dips  in  and  makes  away  with  the 
spoils  of  the  Blaclcwater,  in  what  in  elegant  life 
would  be  considered  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
but  which  excites  no  comment  at  all  out  here — 
it  being  common  to  aU  the  men  we  have  seen 
feed  in  the  country. 

"  The  trout  is  such  light  food  that  eight  of 
them,  some  ten  inches  long,  will  not  make  a 
supper  for  a  hearty  man,  leading  this  wilderness 
life ;  and  accordingly  the  Master  asks  for 
another  platefuL  But  Mr.  Botecote  is  by  this 
time  cooking  another  little  mess  for  himself,  his 
appetite  getting  up  again  on  him ;  so  the  former 
gentleman  has  to  wait  for  his  turn  at  the  f^lng- 
pan,  and  try  his  hand  for  himself. 

"  But  enough.  This  will  suffice  to  show  the 
habits  of  our  indoor  life  out  here  on  the  Black- 
water — and  give  also  some  very  just  idea  of  the 
different  apartments  of  our  dwelling,  and  of  our 
felicitous  manner  of  using  them.'' 

We  have  morq  than  once,  with  a  pleasant 
party,  "  camped  out "  in  the  wilderness,  and  can 
appreciate  the  emotions  thus  described. 

"  Such  pure,  unalloyed  charm  of  soul  as  we 
felt  that  morning,  it  would  be  worth  any  hard- 
ship to  enjoy.  No  disturbing  thought  had  any 
place  in  the  mind.  It  seemed  that  we  had  en- 
tered into  a  new  existence,  that  was  one  of  some 
land  of  vision.  As  for  the  world  we  had  left,  it 
was  as^unknown  to  our  thoughts  as  if  We  had 
never  heard  of  it ;  it  was  absolutely  lapsed  from 
aU  memory,  and  nothing  but  the  beauty  and  the 
bliss  of  the  untrodden  Canaan  entered  into  our 
hearts. 

"  As  for  myself— withont  pretending  to  speak 
at  all  for  the  Master,  or  the  Signer,  or  the  two 
hunters — ^I  am  certain  I  had  no 
idea  of  having  ever  been  bom . 
of  woman — no  idea  of  having 
ever  known  a  passion  of  mor> 
tal  joy  or  sorrow ;  I  was  some 
creation  of  an  undiscovered  par- 
adise (hitherto  undreamed  of 
even)  altogether,  for  those  few 
hours  of  a  new  soul.  And  it 
seems  to  me  now,  when  I  re- 
vert my  thoughts  to  that  morn- 
ing's exploration  of  the  Black- 
water,  that  all  the  divinities  of 
old  fable  must  have  had  their 
dwelling-place  out  there  ;  that 
surely  Pan  and  Faunus  dwelt 
in  those  wilds  ;  that  Diana  lived 
there,  and  Latmos,  on  whose  top 
die  nightly  kissed  the  boy  Bn- 
dymion,  was  the  mountain  that 
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bordered  the  Blackwater;  that  VenoB — she 
of  the  sea— Anadyomene  BomethiitiS  left  i;he  sea- 
foam  and  reposed  her  charmB  in  the  amber  flow 
of  the  rirer ;  that  Dianai  the  hantress,  with  all 
her  attendant  nymphs,  porsned  those  beau- 
tifhl  deer  I  saw ;  that  the  naiads  dwelt  in  the 
streams,  and  the  sylphs  lived  in  the  air,  and  the 
dryads  and  hamadryads  in  the  woods  around ; 
that  Egeria  had  her  grotto  nowhere  else  bat  in 
the  Canaan — all  the  beantifol  creations  of  old 
poesy,  the  spirits  or  gods  that  now 

*  No  longer  lire  In  the  &ith  of  reaion/— 
all  were  around  me  in  the  unknown  wild — 
*  The  Intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poete, 
Hie  fidr  humanitiea  of  old  religion, 
The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  m^jeetj, 
That  had  their  hauntii  in  dale  or  piny  mountain, 
Or  foreat,  by  slow  atxeam,  or  pebbly  spring, 
Or  chasms  and  watery  depths.' 

"  Sometimes  the  fancy  has  possessed  me  that  I 
saw  Undine  sitting  in  all  her  beauty  by  the  foam 
of  the  little  Niagara,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  falls.  Sometimes,  too,  I  have  seen  Bonny 
Kllmeney — ^who  was 

'  As  pure  as  pure  could  be—* 
deeping  on  the  purple  and  gold-cushioned  rocks, 
«ven  as  the  shepherd  poet  has  so  exquisitely 
created  her — ^ber  bosom  hei^ied  with  flowers,  and 
lovely  beings  of  the  spirit-world  infusing  their 
thoughts  of  Heaven  into  her  spotless  soul — ^her 

*  Joup  of  the  lUy  sheen,      ^ 
Ber  bonny  mood  of  the  bivk  aa  green, 
And  thoflo  roses,  the  fiOzestthat  erer  were  seen.' 

All  these  images,  and  many  more  innumerable, 
of  the  creations  of  the  genius  of  mankind,  are 
associated  in  my  mind  henceforth  and  forever 
with  the  Blackwater." 

But  all  sublunary  bliss  hath  its  limits— the 
longest  Summer  day  finds  the  shadows  length- 
eoiog,  the  sweetest  music  waitcth  for  the  silence, 
the  brightest  beam  findeth  a  shadow,  and  so  our 
adventurers,  who  had  supped  with  the  gods,  and 
eaten  of  heavenly  manna  must  even,  like  Moses, 
descend  from  the  mountain.  The  task  is  more 
laborioas  than  was  anticipated.  Like  hungry 
boys  they  had  exhausted  their  relish,  and  began 
to  loathe  the  quails,  or  rather  trout,  for  which 
they  bad  longed  with  unseemly  murmurings — 
their  civilized  proclivities  are  usurping  the 
ascendency  once  mote.  They  have  visions  of 
fiz^sides  and  home,  St  Angustin-Uke  phantoms 
of  fair  women,  and  mystio  calls  of  tender  voices. 
.  Wife,  children,  and  friends  loom  invitingly  in 
the  distance,  and  they  turn  with  as  much  zest 
homeward,  as  they  had  before  set  their  faces 
dssert-ward. 
T#  enhaikoe  their ..disooonigemfints,  they  lose 


their  way— they  have  no  compass,  a  storm  comes 
on — their  guides  are  uncertain  as  to  the  route. 
After  traveling  for  five  or  ax  hours  they  find 
themselves  resting  by  an  overthrown  hemlock, 
which  upon  investigation  they  discover  to  be  the 
same  by  which  they  had  before  rested.  They 
had  moved  in  a  circle.  Mr.  Botecote  has  by  this 
time  quite  given  out,  and  declares  he  can  go  no 
further— he  stretches  himself  out  in  a  miserable 
plight,  exclaiming : 

"  *  Oh,  this  is  most  d ble  I'    *  What  o'clock 

isitr 

« '  Ton  had  better  ask  what's  the  latitude  V 

" '  I  take  it,'  said  Powell, '  it  is  somewhere  be- 
tween dinner-time  and  supper-time.' 

*"Ib  there  anything  to  cat?'  asked  Peter. 
<  I'm  suifering  for  food  ;  my  strength  is  nearly 
gone  I' 

'<  <  Conway,  give  him  a  raw  trout  out  of  your 
basket,'  replied  the  artist 

"  *  Have  you  any  bi-ead?'  inquhred  Peter. 

«*  *  Not  a  crumbu' 

"*Nor  any  meat?' 

« *  No  meat— not  a  bite  1 ' 

"  <  Well,  that  settles  it— we  must  encamp,  and 
let  the  hunters  go  out  and  dioot  a  deer.' 

"  *  No,  not  so,  we  must  get  into  the  settie- 
ments  at  all  hazards,'  interposed  ihe  artist. 

*^  *  If  the  snn  would  only  come  out,  I'll  insure 
it  to  reach  the  horses  yet  to-day,'  said  Powell 

<<  'If  I  could  have  had  any  idea  of  this,'  re> 
joined  Peter—*  that  I  should  be  walked  to  death 
in  this  manner— I  don't  think—.' 

« '  Don't  think  anything  1  It's  clear  that  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  go  on.  We  may  get  out 
somewhere.    If  we  stay  here,  we  may  starve.' 

**  At  this  moment,  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
doubts'  and  fears  of  ours,  and  the  perplexity 
and  bewilderment  of  the  guides,  some  one 
thought  he  discerned  something  like  a  slight 
lighting  up  of  the  clouds.  This  led  to  a  very 
excited  debate,  maintained  with  great  ability  on 
all  sides,  whether  it  indicated  the  position  of 
the  sun,  or  might  not  be  just  as  well  caused  by 
the  wind  getting  up  in  that  quarter.  After  a 
good  deal  said,  however,  that  we  will  not  stop 
to  record  here— all  of  whieh  was  strongly  char- 
acterized by  the  different  mental  and  moral  pe- 
culiarities of  the  various  parliies  to  the  discus- 
sion—it was  at  length  put  to  the  , vote  and 
passed,  that  no  maa  should  henceforth  say  a 
word  upon  the  question  as  to  where  the  four 
points  of  the  compass  were,  but  that  the  matter 
should  bo  left  to  the  two  hunters,  upon  whoae 
deliberations,  undisturbed  by  any  snggestipus  of 
ours,  the  fate  of  the  expedition  phould  entirely 
depend.    Powell  and  Conway,  therefore,  nndis* 
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tarbed  by  aoy  oonfaslng  opiniong  of  oon,  pre»- 
eDtly  came  to  a  determination  as  to  their  counie, 
and  off  we  struck  again  throng^  the  wUder- 
nesB. 

"  We  will  not  encnmber  oar  narrative  with  a 
recital  of  all  that  occurred  no  the  march,  bat 
nserely  i^te,  that  the  ronte  we  had  fallen  on  in 
our  bad  luck,  led  ua  through  about  as  rugged, 
as  savage,  and  as  difficult  a  wilderness,  as  a  man 
could  well  get  into ;  that  we  climbed  hills  so 
steep  that  we  had  to  pull  ourselves  up  by  ding- 
ing to  anything  we  could  lay  hold  of,  and  get 
down  them  as  best  we  could — that  we  were  now 
an  the  time  either  crossing  mountain-tops,  or 
olamberlng  their  sides,  or  plunging  into  the 
laurel  that  filled  the  ravines  between;  that 
sometimes  the  dead  trees  would  cover  the 
ground  everywhere  before  us — lying  six  feet 
Ugh  when  we  would  come  to  scale  them,  and 
often  80  decomposed  that  we  would  sink  into 
them  up  to  the  waist  It  was  through  such  a 
wild  that  we  now  forced  our  way ;  until,  at 
length,  somewhere  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  jaded  and  much  exhausted  for  want  of 
food,  that  part  of  the  expedition  that  was  in  the 
advance  called  a  halt  in  Aront  of  some  very  ex- 
tensive laurel  just  ahead,  the  look  of  which 
made  it  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  guides, 
to  hold  a  council  of  war. 

"  This  time  we  straggled  in  at  considerable 
intervals— an  indication  of  our  weary  plight ; 
and  each  one,  as  he  came  in,  instead  of  sitting 
down  as  usual,  unstrapped  his  wallet,  and 
stretched  himself  out  at  full  lehgth  on  the 
moss,  wet  as  it  was  from  the  run  of  the  day. 
Up  to  this  time  no  one  had  entertained  the  idea, 
seriously,  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  get  out 


of  the  Canaan  some  time  or 
other  during  the  day.  But  that 
hope  was  now  failing  us ;  and 
although  we  had  nothing  to  eat, 
it  was  seriously  deliberated 
whether  we  had  not  better  build 
afire  and  prepare  to  pass  tiie 
night  where  we  were.  But  at 
tlus  time  the  clouds  that  had 
obscured  the  sky  all  day  broke 
sway,  and  the  wind  rising,  the 
sun  presently  dione  out ;  where- 
upon it  was  determined  to  make 
'  L  one  more  effort  to  get  out,  and 
if  that  failed,  then  to  encamp, 
roast  the  few  trout  we  bad  for 
a  supper,  and  take  the  chances 
of  killing  a  deer  in  the  morn- 
ing for  our  breakfast 
^*  This  determination  met  with 
no  favor  from  Peter,  who  was  dead  opposed  to 
any  further  walking  for  the  day.  He  urged  the 
advantage  of  encamping  in  a  great  many  points 
of  view — but  all  to  no  avail ;  and,  finally,  as  a 
last  resort,  made  an  appeal  to  feeling. 

*' '  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  go  on.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  I  can  go  no  further.  Tou  will 
have  to  leave  me  behind,  if  you  can  reconcile  it 
to  your  consciences.' 

« *  Man  in  a  state  of  nature  has  very  little  of 
that  con^iodity,'  said  the  Prior. 

"*A8  for  myself,'  said  the  Signor,  *I  am 
somewhat,  at  best,  like  the  Spanish  sharper  who 
threw  htt  aside  In  his  youth  because  he  was  toM 
it  had  a  «ftn^.^ 

"  *  You  may  make  yourselves  as  merry  as  you 
please  with  my  sufferings,'  replied  Peter,  with 
an  air  of  resignation,  *  but  it's  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  go  any  further.  And  what  is  it  all 
for?  We  are  wandering  about  here,  nobody 
knows  where.  Grentlemen,  it's  the  bight  of  non- 
sense.   Let's  encamp  and  eat  something.'  ^ 

At  length  they  find  their  way  down  to  the 
house  of  Conway,  the  guide,  and  here,  as  we 
said.  Nature  taught  them  fully  to  appreciate 
and  reverence  the  eternal  fitness  and  immacu- 
late harmony  of  her  own  laws— taught  them  to 
realize  to  their  hearts'  content  that  man  was  de> 
signed  for  civilization  from  the  first,  and  how- 
ever he  may  look  back  to  the  wilderness,  be 
must,  in  spite  of  himself.  Join  the  great  army 
of  progress— he  cannot  retrograde  in  his  career 
without  suffering  the  pangs  and  yearnings  for  his 
kind— ^he  cannot  scorn  the  amenities  of  life  with- 
out feeling  it  "is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone;" 
This  sweet  gipsying,  this  Lady  Stanhope  isola- 
tion hath  its  joys  verily,  but  is  not  witiiout  its 
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discomforts.     But   hear  what 
onr  author  saith : 

<<  Straggling  wearily  along 
the  now  broad  and  beaten  path, 
with  long  intervals  between— 
almost  utterly  exhausted,  we  at 
length,  late  in  the  twilight,  de- 
filed from  the  woods  into  the 
open  fields  of  the  Conway  pos- 
session, (held  by  squatter  ten- 
ore,)  about  as  dilapidated  a  set 
of  adventurers  as  ever  wander- 
ed a  forest— ragged,  tattered 
and  torn,  and  all  forlorn — 
starved,  haggard,  barely  able 
to  drag  ourselves  up  the  gentle 
«lope  that  led  to  the  cabin- 
door — Uie  f  ery  contrast  of  the 
bright,  buoyant,  elate,  trimly- 
arrayed,  and  may  we  not  say 
it,  rather  stylish  looking  band,  that  only  four 
days  ago  had  witched  the  wcnrldof  these  regions 
with  our  noble  footmanship.  ^ 

**  I — the  writer  of  this  chronicle — ^with  every 
faeidty  of  my  nature,  as  I  supposed,  obliterated 
by  fatigue  and  starvation— with  my  head  bent 
down  to  my  breast — entered  the  threshold  of 
the  old  forester's  door,  and,  putting  out  my 
hand,  took  hold  of  what  I  supposed  was  the 
hand  (extended  to  me  in  welcome)  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  household ;  but  it  was  not  hers — it 
was  the  soft  hand,  fredily  washed,  of  the  old 
man's  lithe  daughter  of  seventeen  Summers; 
and  I  take  it  upon  me  to  say  that,  broken  down 
as  I  was,  the  touch  thrilled  every  fiber  of  my 
heart — and  I  raised  my  head  and  looked  into 
the  face  of  the  seventeen  Summers  before  me — 
beheld  the  red  of  her  cheek  and  tiie  beam  of  her 
young  eye — and  for  the  moment  I  thought  she 
might  be  Donna  Maria  Gloriana  of  Spain,  or 
the  Queen  of  Shebn  in  all  her  glory  I — such  and 
so  great  is  the  power  of  '  woman  divine '  over 
a  man  who  has  been  associating  for  some  time 
with  nothing  but  men  and  bears  in  a  wilderness. 
Holding  Gloriana  Conway's  hand  as  daintily  as 
if  it  had  been  the  Queen  of  Spain's,  my  soul 
revived  within  me.  But  when  I  let  it  go,  I  re- 
lapsed straightway  into  my  former  nothingness. 
It  was  but  like  the  swallow  of  brandy,  a  tempo- 
rary stimulant,  and  nothing  more ;  so  I  acted 
upon  a  sounder  philosophy,  and  dipped  in  with 
the  rest  into  the  insides  of  a  monstrous  pump- 
kin-pie, that  was  already  more  than  half  de- 
voured." 

The  work  is  racy,  with  a  quaint  humor,  pleas- 
ing and  genial — ^it  hath  the  aromas  of  hemlock 
and  sassafras— the  flush  of  the  rododendron, 
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coupled  with  the  odors  of  asphodels.  Unpre- 
tending is  it,,  careleiss  of  approval,  yet  right 
worthy  of  praise.  The  incidents  are  not  many, 
but  the  chronicler  haUi  a  deshrable  mode  of 
making  them  remote,  and  thereby  casting  over 
them  the  illusions  of  romance.  We  should  read 
it  under  hemlock  boo^  and  beside  sounding 
waterfalls,  albeit  these  things  are  brought  to 
haunt  us  in  our  studio  as  we  read,  with  a  mel- 
ancholy delectation. 

»»*♦>.- 

SILENCE. 

ST  UAKT  fOSaiB. 

«  How  irm  thoQ  enditt" 

««WithOoduid8i]eBoel 
Whea  th«  great  xinivene  subsides  in  God, 
Even  as  a  moment's  foam  subsides  again 
Upon  the  watv  that  bean  it." 

[Alexander  Smith. 

It  IS  a  broad,  deep,  and  unanalyzed  good.  It 
floats  always  above  us— dwells  ever  within 
us.  It  is  never  beyond  our  reach.  In  the 
wildest  din  of  the  most  crowded  thoroughfare, 
the  pure  i^irit  of  silence  looks  down  from  its 
patch  of  blue,  and  broods  on  and  on  in  the  souL 
It  is  this  silence  above  and  within,  that  fills  us 
with  a  great  sense  of  loneness  in  a  crowd. 
Amid  the  rush  and  jargon,  our  holiest  nature  is 
quietly  asserting  a  grand  and  beautiful  antago» 
nisuL  We  are  not  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
clamor.  We  thread  a  silent,  lonely  way  through 
the  surging  mass,  preserving  our  sacred  person- 
ality intact  We  can  dream,  and  we  do  dream, 
just  such  dreams  as  come  to  us  in  the  hush 
of  midnight,  under  a  calm  sky  and  a  harvest 
moon. 

We  cannot  ignore  this  silence.  The  man  of 
blood  washes  his  hands,  and  dr^»es  him  in  pure 
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Uaen,  and  goes  out  ioio  the  roar  to  defy  the  eon- 
■ciouBDesB  that  is  goading  him  to  madneM ;  but 
be  cannot  go  out  of  himself.  The  unwashed 
Boul — ^the  sool  With  the  crimson  stains— is  sitting 
in  terrible  stillnesB,  alone  with  its  creeping 
secret.  No  outside  din  can  break  up  the  grim 
sUence  of  the  innermost  The  good  gift  of 
Heaven  has  become  a  curse* 

"  Though  it  have  no  tongue,  it  apealDi  with 
most  miraculous  organ." 

SUence  is  an  unanaljaed  and  unacknowledged 
good.  Who  ever  remembers  to  bless  God  for  it  t 
When  the  day  is  done,  and  the  thank-offering 
goes  up,  we  forget  the  one  golden  hour,  spent 
alone  with  our  thoughts  and  the  Infinite,  when 
the  soul  found  its  truest  equipoise.  We  do  not 
remember  how  softly  the  white  hands  of  silence 
were  folded  down  upon  the  impatient  spirit, 
when  it  would  have  uttered  itself  harshly  in 
some  unworthy  contest  The  strength  that 
came  to  us,  when  the  resisted  impulse  died  out, 
was  felt  but  not  analyzed,  so  it  has  no  recogni- 
tion in  the  prayer  of  acknowledgment  When 
we  rose  superior  to  that  one  temptation,  we  may 
have  stepped  aside  from  the  pathway  of  nnnum< 
bered  imps  of  evil,  whose  fiery  feet  would  have 
left  a  blackened  trail  upon  the  heart  It  was  a 
good  and  adroit  spirit,  that  adjusted  the  switch 
^,a  perverse  will,  and  sent  the  demon-train 
flying  beyond  us.  The  rebellious  thoughts,  that 
writhed,  and  blackened,  and  gasped,  and  died, 
under  the  pressure  of  an  imposed  sUence,  once 
bodied  forth,  would  have  grown  in  size  and 
stature,  untU  they  shut  away  some  of  our  loved 
ones ;  or,  what  is  worse,  towered  between  us  and 
the  Mercy  Seat,  and  changed  into  a  maUson  the 
Christ-prayer. 

"Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive 
those  who  trespaas  against  u&" 

Then,  too,  there  is  in  silenoe  a  depth  of  rebuke 
never  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  words. 
Words  are  tangible— mat^iat  They  may  be 
met  and  compasBed— grappled  and  vanquished, 
with  weapons  fashioned  and  charged  like  them- 
selves ;  but  when  grating  abuse  has  been  rat- 
tling like  haU,  or  falling  like  sharp  lashes  upon 
the  heart,  there  is  a  calm  dignity  in  silence 
which  lifts  the  soul  in  which  it  dwells  out  of  the 
angry  storm,  and  leaves  the  offender  alone  with 
his  bitterness  and  his  remorse. 

Sometimes  a  high^pirited  but  tender  and  de- 
voted friend  thrusts  out  upon  us  a  flint-edge  of 
temper ;  if  we  let  it  sink  away  into  the  yielding 
fleece  of  silence,  it  eUcits  no  spark ;  but  if  we 
suffer  the  belligerent  man  within  to  shoot  out 
ugly  porcupine^uills  of  response,  straightway 
tibere  fiUleth  a  grand  scintillant  diower,  and  the 


goodly  temple  of  friendship  is  periled,  if  acil 
destroyed  by  the  the  flames  it  mkindlwi. 

'*  A  soft  answer  toraeth  away  wralb,"  and  si- 
lence is  the  ecrftost  of  all  reqionfles.  < 

It  is  oidy  in  silenoe  that  oar  deepest  emotioBs 
find  expreanon.  Mere  sarfbce-babbles  of  .joy 
and  grief  exhaust  themselves  in  noisy  demon- 
strations; but  our  purest  dfilights---cmr  mott 
profound  sorrows,  are  the  starang  unddr^uixttt 
that  makes  no  sign — of  whose  deep  workings  the 
rippling  waves  may  not  babble.  i 

A  great  joy,  suddenly  revealed,  takes  away 
the  power  of  speech.  It  burdens  and  bewildtn 
us.  We  let  it  down,  step  by  step,  into  the  heart, 
marveling  at  its  sise  and  exceeding  brigbtnessL 
We  turn  it  from  side  to  side,  when  the  croisd 
has  left  us,  and  assign  it  a  suitable  place  amoitg 
our  treasures ;  but  we  do  not  like  to  be  ques- 
tioned about  it  It  is  too  much  to  be  gossippad 
over. 

Our  highest  joys  are  bom  of  the  affections. 
We  would  not  analyse  them  if  we  oould.  We 
should  not  if  we  would.  A  noble  woman,  of 
rare  genius  and  singular  analytic  power,. once 
startled  me  with  her  earnest  protest,  as  I  sat 
thoughtlessly  working  out  a  problem  of  the 
heart  "Stop»  Maiy,  my  ohUdI  Do  you  not 
know  that  in  feeUng  after  the  soul  of  the  flower 
you  destroy  its  beauty  and  peril  its  life?-'  I 
have  never  forgotten  the  lesson. 

There  is  a  deep  and  holy  love,  upon  which 
silence  sets  its  peculiar  seal.  Only  the  angels 
look  upon  its  marvelous  light,  awaiting  in 
calmest  abeyance  the  quick  linking  of  an  eter- 
nal efi^lgence — ^the  recognition  of  an  eternal 
fitness.  This  calm  grows  upon  the  soul.  The 
years  tiiat  pass  over  it,  only  deepen  its  sacred- 
ness  and  intensate  its  stUlness,  untU  we  are  al- 
most content  to  linger  in  tiie  serene  vestibule  of 
hope,  lest 

"  In  mounting  higher, 
The  angels  should  press  on  us,  and  aspire 
To  drop  some  golden  orb  of  perfect  song 
Into  our  deep,  dear  silence.'* 

We  cannot  thank  our  beloved  ones  for  the 
rich  guerdon  of  their  love ;  so  we  grasp  the 
dear  hand  with  an  earnest  significance ;  we  pour 
Into  the  deep  eyes  a  counter-current  of  tender 
and  fathomless  meaning ;  we  press  our  lips  upon 
the  broad  brow  in  token  of  the  souVs  rever- 
ence ;  we  fold  down  the  veined  eyelids  with  an 
unfledged  whisper  of  spiritual  affinity ;  we  leave 
upon  the  cheek  the  pledge  of  an  enduring  friend- 
ship ;  we  seal  upon  the  lips  the  long,  warm  kiss 
of  love.    0,  silence  is  very  eloquent  I 

Our  deepest  grief  is  voiceless.    It  does  not 
exhale  itself  in  tears  and  groans,  but  sits  a  vaUed 
and  bowed  figure,  by  the  graves  < 
■Jigitized  by  ^ 
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the  graves  of  its  Uving.  The  heart  essays  in 
vain  to  comprdiend  the  blight  that  luus  fallen. 
Bj  a  Icindly  provisioa,  a  mist  of  nnrealltj  floats 
over  alL  It  misses  the  soft  voices  and  tender 
ministrations  of  the  departed,  but  cannot  help 
watching  and  waiting  for  them  to  oomo  again. 
It  feels  always  the  sliadow  of  the  grim  slceleton 
in  the  oomer,  bat  cannot  accept  the  entire  reve- 
lation of  a  living  sorrow.  So,  day  after  day,  in 
the  teaching  silence  of  impotence — ^in  tlie  purer 
silence  of  a  sacred  loneness— it  companions 
witii  tlie  shrouded  and  mysterious  figure,  and 
cons  the  stem  lesson—"  life,  death  and  destiny  \" 
day  by  day  it  listens  for  the  voice  and  the  foot- 
step, smiling  a  sweet,  sad  smile,  when  vivid 
memory  shapes  into  a  floating  illusion.  And 
the  strange  companionship  and  the  hush,  broken 
only  by  the  still,  small  voice  of  the  comforter, 
grows  into  a  holy  and  calm  life,  that  winds  with 
noiseless  flow  into  the  unshadowed  life  of  the 
ftitnre.  "  Only  the  finite  has  wrought  and  suf- 
fered ;  the  infinite  lies  stretched  in  smiling  re- 


The  deep  stQlneai  of  a  great  city  in  ndns  is 
more  impressive  than  the  roar  and  glitter  of  her 
proudest  life. 

"There  she  Btwidt, 
ChOdlMs  «ad  crownlMa  in  her  voioelesf  woe, 
An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  handa. 
Whose  holy  dnst  was  scattered  long  ago/* 

Each  crumbling  arch  and  broken  column — 
each  decaying  shrine  and  fallen  statue,  utters 
with  thrilling  emphasis  in  the  ear  of  the  eonl — 
"  passing  away,  and  our  works  do  follow  I" 

Silence  is  the  great  oracle  of  Nature.    Every 
grotto  aud  glen,  every  forest  and  mountain,  is 
the  meet  temple  of  Harpocratcs.    We  fall  un- 
consciously into  the  attitude  of  the  god,  and 
place  the  forefinger  upon  the  lips,  when  we  hold 
deepest  communion   with   Nature.     Who  can 
stand  upon  a  mountain,  with  trailing  clouds  be- 
neath his  feet  and  his  head  among  the  stars,  and 
say  to  the  clay  beside  him,  "how  beautiful! 
how  grand  I" 
"  Speech  is  silver — ^silence  is  golden." 
The  dialect  of  Heaven  must  be  nearly  akin  to 
nlence — the  veriest  ripple  of  music,  like  the 
breatliingf)  of  zephyrs ;  else  why  this  hush  of  the 
spirit  when  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  infinite  T 
The  same  spell  resting  upon  the  innocent  soul 
of  the  child,  lights  up  his  face  with  a  serene 
dfiuence,  as  if  he  gazed  into  Paradise. 
"  Bat  when,  amid  the  earnest  game, 
He  stops  as  if  he  music  heard. 
And,  heedleae  of  his  shouted  luusie, 

Aji  of  the  carol  of  a  bird, 
8taiMla  gating  on  the  empty  air. 
As  if  some  dieam  were  pMsing  them»" 
Vol.  IV— 26. 


you  may  be  sure  his  spirit  has  caught  a  glimpse 
of  immortality. 

The  language  of  fiowers  Is  twin-sister  to 
silence,  and  linked  with  her  to  the  whispers  of 
angels.  The  white  rose  is  the  pure  and  beautl- 
fttl  type  of  the  relationship. 

Tliere  is  an  unfathomable  silence  of  the  soul, 
when  the  icy  fingers  of  death  are  separating  its 
God-like  essence  from  the  clinging  clay.  Dim 
visions  of  the  eternal  hilla— unutterable  glimpses 
of  the  unknown  are  beckoning,  and  the  rapt 
qnrit  follows  with  the  silent  deatb-angeL 

"  God  keeps  his  holy  myeteriee 
Jnet  on  the  outside  of  man's  dream  I 
Jn  diapason  slow,  we  think 
To  hear  their  pinions  rise  and  sink, 
While  they  float  pure  beneath  hie  eyes, 
Uke  swans  adown  a  stream.*' 


SINNED   AOAJNST. 

IT  XXJBABSni  OAXK  BMin 


CQAFTER  I. 

•*  Tls  affirmed 
Bf  poets  akffled  in  Nature's  secret  way*, 
That  love  will  not  submit  to  be  controlled 
By  mastery."  [Wordsworth. 

'*  Lovx  in  a  cottage"  is  the  day  dream  of  ro- 
mantic girlhood,  and  the  cherished  theme  of 
poetic  song;  the  dullest  eye  grows  tender  as 
the  vision  of  seclusion  and  peace  floats  across 
the  fancy,  all  believing,  as  by  instinct,  that  Um- 
itednces  must  insure  happiness;  that  the  ab- 
sence of  wealth  and  excitement  must,  of  neces- 
sity, produce  tranquility ;  forgetting  that  hu- 
man emotions  are  everywhere  the  same,  and 
their  turbulence  or  quietude  is  the  result,  not  of 
circumstance,  but  character.     . 

About  three  miles  from  the  village  of  Ash- 
barton,  Devondiire,  England,  lived  a  young 
miller  of  the  name  of  George  Crosbey,  an  ac- 
tive, vigorous  youth,  inhabiting  a  small  houao 
upon  the  ade  of  a  hill  commanding  a  prospect 
of  the  main  rood  and  a  long  reach  of  undulat- 
ing country.  To  the  left,  swept  by  a  bright 
stream,  searching  its  way  amid  the  hills,  and 
turning  the  wheels  of  the  miU  for  the  young 
miller  with  the  same  freshness  and  assiduity  it 
had  manifested  in  the  days  of  his  father,  and 
even  grandfather  before  him,  from  whom  it  was 
inherited. 

George  Crosbey  was  one  of  the  gayest,  most 
light-hearted  youths  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
upon  the  Sabbath,  when  he  appeared  at  church 
with  his  mother  leaning  upon  his  arm— that 
mother  still  in  the  vigor  of  life,  with  clear  bright 
^es,  regarding  her  handsome  son  with  a  moth- 
er's pardonable  pride— it  was  no  wonder  that 
many  a  muden  blushed  and  looked  askanoe  as 
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tlKj  approaehed.  George  bftd  aa  air  of  roattc 
gallaotrfr,  a  natural  good  hreeding,  and  afhink, 
geaerooi  ttanner,  that  won  admimtloii  upon 
eveiy  ride.  But  Sarah  Pjitney  alone  fixed  the 
e^  of  the  jonth  more  fluently  than  any  other 
maideD,  as  n^ell  she  might,  for  no  one  boald  re- 
gard her  with  indMRsrenoe.  She  was  of  the  me- 
dium Idgfat,  with  elear  complexion,  and  soft 
gray  eyes,  looking  much  darker  than  tiiey  aeto- 
ally  were,  fhim  thetr  fHnge  of  long  dai^  laAes, 
and  the  delicate  and  yet  dlsthict  penciling  of 
her  browe.  Her  beanty  was  that  of  expreteion, 
and  gentleneas  of  manner,  ratiwr  than  that  kind 
which  attracts  ordinary  observation,  growing,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  eye,  as,  one  after  another,  the 
graces  of  her  character  were  unfolded  to  the 
mind.  In  truth,  Sarah  was  too  gentle,  too  trust- 
ful, too  full  of  a  womaa^s  deep,  ansnspecdng 
tenderness,  for  a  "  low>bom  lass,"  and  to  this 
may  be  attributed  all  the  trials  of  her  lot  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  Fates  had  taken  some 
nnrslingof  fortunes-some  sweet,  beautiful  crea- 
ture of  destiny,  whom  tiie  winds  of  heaven 
were  forbidden  to  vi^  too  rudely,  and  by  some 
strange  perversity,  or  stranger  mistake,  had 
gpan  for  her  the  tluread  of  lowly  poverty,  of 
suffering,  and  ^at  the  world  calls  crime. 

IBarahwas  an  orphan  too,  and  had  Icnown 
much  of  neglect,  much  of  coldness,  and  some- 
thing of  severity ;  so  that  a  harsh  word  failed, 
it  may  be,  to  move  her,  unless  coming  fh>m  lipri 
that  she  loved  5  but  anywhere,  by  whomsoever 
uttered,  the  language  of  tenderness  would  cause 
the  tears  to  gush  to  her  eyes.  Acting  from  the 
histincts  of  a  beautiful  nature  rather  tlmn  fnmi 
defined  motives,  poor  B&rah  often  acted  unwlse- 
l^y,  not  from  her  own  indiscretions  so  much  as 
the  evil  influences  of  those  who  might  abuse  her 
oonfikicnce.  But  then  the  veiy  refinement  of  her 
womanly  sense  made  her  recoil  Arom  those  in- 
different to  her;  while,  child-like,  she  never 
dreamed  that  one  who  loved  could  mean  her  eviL 

GecNTge  Crosbey  had  loved  Sarah,  and  for  a 
time  it  would  seem  she  had  returned  it,  or  at 
least  the  little  attentions  of  rustic  life  which 
others  were  disposed  to  afibrd  were  quietly  de- 
clined, while  those  of  Greorge,  if  they  did  not 
elicit  a  bright  smile,  at  least  were  not  repelled, 
and  he  gradually  began  to  indulge  the  hopes  of 
a  lover. 

Thus  much  to  bring  the  parties  before  our 
readers,  and  we  will  to  the  narrative. 

George  Crosbey  had  slept,  he  knew  not  how 
long,  but  he  was  well  aware  of  waking  twice 
with  a  strange  impression  weighing  upon  his 
mind,  which  he  had  successfhlly  combatted,  and 
twice  disposed  himself  to  slumber ;  now  for  flie 


third  tSme  the  eune  vision,  or  dream,  presenti- 
ment, whatever  it  might  have  been',  was  sMH 
more  strongly  affisted,  and  he  ardseftota  his  bed. 
He  looked  out  There  were  the  heavy  shadows 
resting  between  the  hilts,  the  trees  swaying  in 
the  gusts  of  wind,  the  stream  just  perceptible 
where  a  fhint  star  gleamed  upon  its  bosom,  and 
the  sounds  of  wind  and  water  ikdded  to  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  midnight  contemplation.  '  When 
did  ever  lover  look  out  at  night  npon  tt^  dim 
heavens,  without  the  Image  of  his  mUtreeS 
blending  with  his  thoughts?  (Jeorge  Cro^bef 
thought  of  Sarah  Putney,  of  her  sweetness  and 
loveliness.  Suddenly  a  light  broke  in  upon  hfs 
vision  ;  thrice  had  he  dreamed  that  he  must  gO 
to  the  cross-road  and  rescue  some  one ;  who 
was  itt  why  should  he  be  selectk^d  f  was  ft  not 
a  freak  of  the  ftincy  merely,  thrice  suggesteS, 
because  when  first  presented  to  his  mind  he  had 
allowed  it  an  hlstant  lodgement  t  Then  like  li 
flash  dime  the  conviction— he  could  not  Ml  how 
nor  whence— that  it  was  Sarah  he  wss  to  rescue. 

His  thoughts  now  admitted  of  no  delay; 
scarcely  couM  he  aRow  time  to  array  blmself 
ere  he  was  out  under  the  dfan  heavens  on  Ms 
way  to  tiie  place  designated.  He  placed  him^ 
self  under  an  old  tree  blasted  by  lightning,  but 
yet  massive,  and  a  portion  of  it  vigorous,  though 
upon  one  side  the  naked  and  gray  limbs  rested 
in  leafless  grandeur  against  the  sky.  Here  he 
could  see  in  both  directions  of  the  main  road, 
and  command  a  prospect  of  a  street  or  lane  that 
communicated  -vrith  the  neighboring  farms.  Ho 
waited  here  nearly  an  hour,  and  several  times 
had  been  on  the  point  of  abandoning  his  post, 
half  ashamed  of  his  own  credulity,  when,  giving 
one  last  look  down  the  lane,  he  beheld  the  flut- 
ter of  a  light  garment  in  the  uncertain  light 
Concealing  himself  behind  the  bole  of  the  tree, 
he  watched  the  approach  of  the  object  His 
heart  beat  tumultuously,  as  he  recognized  the 
well-known  air  of  Sarah  Putney.  Her  step  was 
less  light  than  ordinary,  and  she  turned  her  head 
from  side  to  side,  aS  if  snffisring  iVom  terror  al 
the  loneliness  of  the  night,  or  looking  for  some 
person.  One  hand  was  holding  a  shawl  closely 
to  her  bosom,  and  the  other  grasped  a  small 
bundle.  Approaching  the  tree  she  stopped,  sent 
a  searching  glance  in  every  direction,  and  ths 
wind  blowing  the  curls  across  her  fftoe,  she  put 
down  the  bundle  and  took  ofl*  her  bonnet  to  ad- 
just them.  As  she  did  so  George  perceived  that 
her  face  was  deadly  pale,  her  hands  wasted  and 
colorless,  and  he  heard  a  sigh,  almost  a  groan, 
escape  her  lips.    He  cooM  refrain  no  longer. 

''Bear,  dear  Sarah,  why  are  yooj^ere  at  snoh 
an  ho«rt»  digitized  by  GoOglc 
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The  girl  storted  and  woald  hmve  fled ;  but  1m 
fODtly  deteified  her.  Sbe  even  atten^ted  to 
•mtie,  btti  it  wm  ao  wtm  aaid  piteovw  that  the 
yomg  nun  was  glad  to  eee  it  displaced  hy  the 
lean  that  einniiig  to  her  eyes,  fie  helped  her 
to  tie  her  hat,  and  then  pot  her  arm  hi  hie  to 
lead  her  away ;  for  he  thought,  **  audy  aeme- 
thing  haa  turned  the  hrain  of  the  poor  i^V  ao 
weak  and  bewildered  did  ihe  appear. 

Sarah  atarted  wildly  from  him:.  «No,  no, 
George ;  I  eannot  go  with  you ;  leave  mo^^o 
leave  me,  or  I  diall  be  too  late  P 

"Where  will  you  go, Sarah, and  why  wiH  yon 
be  too  late?  I  cannot  leave  yon,  mleaB  yon  tell 
me  all,''  he  added  firmly. 

Sarah  oast  a  wild  glance  around,  drefw  in  her 
Jiireath  aa  if  wiUi  a  aenae  of  aoflbeatkm,  and 
attempted  to  withdraw  her  hand. 

'^0,  George  Groebey  I  I  beseech  yon,  if  yoo 
have  any  pity  on  me,  that  you  let  me  go*  Do, 
It  is  my  last  and  only  hope  in  llfe{  I  have 
promised  to  meet  Frederic  Howard  at  llw  next 
tamatyle,  4o«lght ;  and  I  most  go  I" 

The  young  man  firmly,  bat  still  gently,  de- 
tained her.  ^'Frederic  Howardl  SanA,  you 
know  not  vdiat  you  do  $  I  cannot,  will  not  solllsr 
yon  to  go  there  alone.  If  you'  go,  I  go  with 
you."  Then,  observing  she  seemed  to  hesitate, 
he  urged  her  to  return  with  him  to  his  molher's 
house,  while  he  should  go  and  bring  tho  young 
maa  back  with  him. 

.  We  have  before  said  that  Sarah  was  gentle  as 
a  little  child,  and  ehe  now  looked  anziously  in 
the  face  of  the  youth,  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
then  turned  to  tke  cottage. 

A  few  words  suffice  to  explahi  the  matter  to 
Mrs.  Crosbey,  and  Creorge  was  on  his  way  to  the 

tumstyle  to  encounter  Frederic  Howard. 

> «      '» 

GDAPTER  IL 
"  Woe  be  to  thee,  linlyon, 

An  ill  death  may  thou  dee ; 
Thou  might  hae  ta'en  aidther  wooum, 

And  let  my  My  be."  [Old  Bkllad. 
;  Frederic  Howard  was  the  yonnger  son  of  a 
distinguished  fasnlly  in  the  neighborhood^-a 
youth  notorious  for  hie  reckless  and  dissolute 
habits— and  George  Groebey  shuddered  to  find 
fhe  destiny  of  Sarah  thus  linked  to  bis.  Strange 
rumors  hod  been  current  of  lato  respecting  &c 
girl ;  but  the  honest  yeoman  had  closed  his  ears, 
with  that  strange  perversity  that  makes  ns  re- 
fOB»  to  receive  unwelcome  tratha  He  remem- 
bered now  her  pale  cheek  and  melancholy  air ; 
and  suspicion  once  afloat,  a  thousand  ciroom- 
atances  crowded  in  to  swell  the  list  These 
thoughts  passed  hurriedly  through  his  mind,  and 
the  agony  they  produced  added  to  the  speed  of 


hfa movements.  Axrived  at  th^  plM9oinqiiea> 
tion,  no  one  waa  there ;  bat  in  n  comer  of  tha 
field,  at  aosae  Uttlo  distance,  he  pttcemd  the 
faint  gUnmer  of  a  l%ht  Bendhig  hia  steps 
thither,  he  paAiaed  long  enongh  to  marie  the  em- 
ployment of  the  ittdividnal,  and  then  hnnMi 
forward.  Soddenly  a  man  sprang  up  from  a  pit 
in  whleh  he  waa  diggings  and  advaneed  a  few 
paoea ;  then  peroeiving  it  not  to  be  the  oljeot 
hehad  etipeeted,  ha  thMW  andd^  tools  y^A 
wiiioh  he  had  bean  diggings  and  fled.  Geotga 
Oroabey  puraoed ;  bat  he- waa  no  match  Ibr  tha 
mmhle  yontii,  impelled  by  gnilt  and  terror  5  aaA 
perceiving  the  caee  to  be  hopekss,  he  bent  hla 
steps  homeward. 

The  yoong  man  moved  with  a  bewUderod  sense 
of  misery  preying  upon  hinh-«  feeling  timfe 
some  horrible  tragedy  had  been  averted ;  but 
what,  he  could  not  as  yet  define  to  himself,  for 
his  thoughts  were  wild  and  eontaed ;  and  he 
walked  mechanically  onward,  with  hia  hand 
preased  upon  his  brow  in  the  manner  of  one 
who  has  been  pat  in  motion  by  some  disordered 
dream,  or  the  n^sterioua  agency  of  mesmer* 
ism. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  Sarah  met  him  at  the 
door,  and  perceiving  hhn  to  be  alone,  dienuited 
Ibrward  and  sdsed  both  handa  in  hers,  looking 
into  hia  fhce  in  mate  agony.  George  led  her  in 
without  freaking,  closed  the  door,  and  with  a 
fearful  oalmaese  approached  the  light ;  and  then, 
as  if  speech  and  comprehension  liad  been  siural* 
taneously  imparted,  he  grasped  her  handa  wildly, 
almost  dirieking  forth,  ''Sarah  Pntney,  I  found 
Frederic  Howard  digging  yonr  grave--yoar 
grave,  Sarah  i--a  grave  to  hide  yoor  shame,  and 
to  sink  him  to  — !"  The  last  woid  he  hisaed 
forth  between  his  clenched  teeth,  and  the  strong 
man  fell  prostrate  to  the  earth. 

It  was  many  weeks  ere  €}eorge  Grosbey  awolm 
to  conscionsneaB.  A  violent  fever,  tiie  reanlt  of 
that  night's  fearful  excitement  had  brou^t  him 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  tomb.  How  changed 
waa  he  fttna  the  gay,  ^goroa^  yoatby  in  all  the 
pride  of  manhood.  Now  he  lay  with  the  docility 
of  a  little  child ;  the  rich  curls  matted  upon  hia 
brow,  and  the  features  sunk  and  coloriess.  The 
mottier,  too,  was  pale  with  watching;  and  It 
would  seem  that  the  trials  of  a  i^w  wedcs,  had 
added  the  weight  of  mauy  years  to  her  person. 

But  tikere  was  still  anofher,  half  shrinking  ftom 
observation^  who  yet  bkesed  Qod  that,  for  that 
mother's  sake,  his  111^  was  spared.  (3eorgo  looked 
aronnd,  and  perceiving  the  poor  girl,  where  she 
stood  apart,  he  motioned  her  forward.  Sarah's 
wan  cheek  aasnmed  the  color  of  crimson,  as  she 
moved  Ibrward  and  laid  her  trembling  hand  !■ 
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tM  of  the  yeufth.  Both  wepe  Bileat  for  »  mo- 
nMnir  and  thea  George  tpoke: 

''I  luiTG  had  feacful  dRaau^fMifiil  1  thof 
aro  not  jei  all  gone*  Sarah,  I  hare  much  to 
saj ;  painAil  it  will  be  to  hoth  of  ua ;  Imt  time 
will  brook  no  dolaf ;  irittl  joii.  baoo«i«  mj  i^«, 
Sarah  r' 

''  Your  wife  r'  almost  ehrielKed  the  poor  giri, 
fWingnpon her )uiM0 beside fcho bed)  *'OGodl 
Gtoorg^  I  wiflh  I  were  in  my  gnve»4ii  the  grave 
that  IVaderfc  Howard  was  diggingfor  ma.  Oh  I 
I  would  hare  opened  mj  breaet  to  the  dacgier, 
wonld  he  bat  have  kissed  me  while  he  took  «iy 
life.  Your  wife!— I  am  another's,  heart  and 
Bonl !''  and  then  her  voice  was  lost  in  aobaas  die 
nttered,  "  Greorge,  I  am  unworthy  to  sit  at  your 
feet ;  I  only  ask  for  death." 

Gkorge's  pale  lip  quivered,  but  he  remained 


''Sarah,  you  are  fioeadlees,  poor;  yon  will 
be  sent  to  the  work-house;  debasement,  labor, 
shame,  everything  await  yon." 

The  girl  shuddered  and  elasped  her  hands  upon 
her  bosom,  as  if  to  hold  down  its  wild  throbbing, 
while  she  bowed  her  head  till  its  thick  curls  en- 
tirely hid  her  face ;  but  she  qwke  not,  and  the 
yontii  went  on : 

<*  Your  story  is  as  yet  unknown ;  I  will  ooa^ 
oeal  all  As  my  wife  only  can  I  preserve  you ; 
will  you  consent,  Sarah  T" 

The  rich  voice  of  the  youth,  low  Bnd  tremn- 
lons  from  debility,  thrilled  the  nerves  of  the 
poor  girl,  and  she  kissed  his  pale  hand  reverently* 

**  Say  no  more,  George ;  my  soul  recoils  at 
the  thought ;  I  could  never  lift  my  eyes  to  your 
Ihoe.  Let  me  be  your  servant,  G«orge ;  I  would 
lay  down  my  life  to  serve  you ;  but  oh!  name 
not  that  Name  it  not,  I  beseech  you  1"  And  she 
arose  from  her  knees  with  more  of  resolution  in 
her  manner  than  ordinarily  belonged  to  her. 

George  detained  her.  '^  Sarah,  I  say  you 
must  be  mine  t"  And  his  strong  paadons  rising 
even  above  his  weakness,  he  raised  himself  In 
bed,  and  grasped  her  hand,  as  she  was  about  to 
leave  him. 

<' Sarah, refoae me  not!  Iamnotwo<^ttgnow; 
I  am  resolved.  You  diall  be  mine,  Sarsht  I 
cannot  see  yon  the  mark  of  scorn  and  contempt ; 
I  cannot  see  you  debased  by  labor  and  insult ;  I 
diould  go  mad!  You  thali  be  my  wife  I  But, 
fiarah,  yon  shall  live  as  my  sister ;  God  fbrUd, 
I  should  take  you  to  my  bosom!"  And  he 4nnk 
pale  and  exhausted  upon  the  pillow. 

Sarah  became  ashy  pale,  and  she  stood  witii 
her  large  blue  eyes  rivited  to  his  ihae,  as  if  traos^ 
fixed  by  some  powfnl  Fpell.  More  than  once  she 
asBi^ed  to  speak,  but  the  lipa  refhaed  iitlenuioe. 


At  length  she  munnursd,  ''jO  Godt  I  sought  it 
not ;"  and  she  bowed  her  head  upon  hia  feet,     -i 

Mr&  GroAay^had  witnessed  a  pert  of  thiii«x- 
traordinary  scene ;  and  she  now  came  forward 
and  looked  in  her  son's  faee  with  an  aoxioofl^ 
scmtiidahig^gaae,  impieaKd  with  the  belief  thii, 
the  fever  had  left  him  insaiM. 

<«  I  am  not  mad,  deer  mofeher ;  andall  I  have 
said  must  be  done.  Send  tar  a  minister,  and  shA 
shall  be  mine  now  1" 

Mrs.  Orosbey  shook  her  head  doubtfully. 

'<I  will  not  beo^osed  in  this  thing,"  peialsted 
her  sen;  **  let  it  be  done  now;  ifIUva^lcanpr»> 
teother;  if  I  die,  she  shall  bear  my  name  1"  And 
a  laugh  burst  firom  his  lips,  so  hollow  and  wild, 
that  botii  of  the  women  started,  eigpecting  to'  en-' 
counter  a  maniac  WhatcTer  it  wa^  the  strong 
willed  man  instantly  assumed  the  mastery  ;  and 
he  gave  further .  orders  with  perfect  coa^)osore« 
Mr&  Grosh^  had  long  since  leaned  to  laty 
upon  her  son,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  opposed  a  will 
that  oonld  not  brook  cootrol;  she  only  saadi 
"  well,  I  wash  toy  haada  of  his  blood ;  for  evU 
most  eome  of  it" 

For  many  weeks  Sazah  seemed,  even  more  than 
ever,  shy  of  approaching  George ;  she  was  aed- 
nlonsas  ever  to  promote  his  comfort;  bat  she 
moved  about  with  a  listless,  heavy  stqi,  as  one 
in  whom  hope  isdead,  and  life  a  weariness.  She 
never  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  and  their  long 
lashes  almost  lay  upon  the  cheeks,  and  the  veins 
0i  the  lids  were  red  and  distended,  showing  that 
tears  often  swelled  beneath  them.  Her  voice 
became  even  more  touchlngly  low  and  musical ; 
but  it  had  a  sad  cadenoe  that  went  to  the  heart 
Smiles  were  unknown  in  the  little  dwelling, 
and  George  Orosbey,  the  rustic  beau,  the  gay, 
light^langhing  youth,  arose  from  that  bed  of 
sickness,  stern  and  taciturn ;  and  living  becanae 
life  was  entailed  upon  him,  rather  than  beoaise 
it  was  desirable.  He  called  Sarah  by  h^  chris- 
tian name,  asd  his  voice  was  always  gentle  when 
he  addressed  her.  Often  would  it  call  the  tears 
to  her  eyes,  and  she  would  go  out  and  weep  bi^ 
ter\y.  But  time,  if  it  does  not  cure,  ia  alwaj^ 
sure  to  soften  evils ;  and  gradually  the  pressure 
was  reliaved ;  and  gradually  Sarah  looked  leai 
wretched  and  George  less  severe.  But'the  tofr 
nado  had  swept  over  both,  and  neither  could 
ever  be  what  they  had  once  been. 

Year  by  year,  too,  the  neighbors  perceived 
that  all  was  not  right  in  the  little  dwelling  ;  M 
stories  were  revived,  and  surmises  started ;  and 
George  felt  that  a  mystery  hung  about  them ; 
and  his  fieroe  passions  sometineB  beaame  almost 
excited  to  ft'ensy. 

Sarah,  always  gentle  and  submissive^  always 
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knwlttok  16141110  eWl^lMitwwteotittld  to  «Bg^ 
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^Ow  dfty  Mtlto  WQUmii  ntonwi  from  4be 
iPilliCtt  icbodl  woBping  aad^ngry,  an^  tepe«M 
tOk  txiMreflrion  attend  lif  <ne  of  liii  {^laymftlasy 
Md  tkmt  addedt '<  Mother,  •pen  your  ^M  widfl, 
and  let  me  lee  if  th^  eve  bUiB.'v 

Sarah  ooreved  her  ftR»wkh  botii  hands,  and 
Om  tears  eaoiqwd  between  her  tegtie,  whUe  the 
child  wept  and  earened  her  by  tumL  Hearliq; 
a  Bigh,*alme8ia  gmaii,  beade  her^  iriM  tamed  to 
heboid  Qieotg^  pale  aad  agitated,  for  he  had 
heMTdthewoideof  thebosr.  She  itevted  op  and 
Aook  off  the  child  with  amronted  eeyerity,  and 
lagring  her  hand  upon  the  BMn'e  arm,  aaid,  <*  Let 
me  iqpeak  to  yoa  now— dow,  €leorge,  while  I 
have  the  heart  to  do  BO." 

She  led  him  to  an  inner  room,  and  there^  fhlir 
ing  apoD  her  knees,  she  bathed  Us  hands  with 
tewe,  long,  long  before  dieeooldobtaUi  vtteraaoe. 

<<Let  me  leave  you,  George  Groebey;  send 
me  and  my  child  away  into  the  wilderness,  like 
Hagar,  to  die  there!  Send  me  away,  I  beaeeeh 
yoa.  Why  flhoold  I  be  here,  to  hrisg  sorrow  to 
yoor  household?  O  Oeorge,  Geocgel  I  can  be 
no  wife  of  yours ;  pat  mo  away ;  and  may  the 
Ahali^ty  send  yoa  one  to  love  yea  ae  yoa 
ooght  to  be  Wvedl  Let  me  go  to  America ; 
anywhere,  that  I  may  eease  to  make  yoa  miser- 
able 1" 

'^Tes,  Sarsh;  we  wQl  all  go  there;  I  feel 
that  we  must  Bat  talk  not  to  me  of  love  to 
another ;  I  can loveonly  yoo, Sarah  1 

<'Mel  love  mel"  cried  the  poor  girl,  rising 
to  her  feet  ]  ^  yoa  do  not,  caaBot  mean  it  Oh, 
say  it  not  again!" 

**  Yes,  Sarah ;  only  yoa ;  aad  yoa  do  not  r»> 
soil  from  me ;  yoa  are  learning  to  love  me  now ; 
and  we  may  yet  be  not  utterly  miserable."  And, 
for  the  first  time,  he  folded  her  to  his  boeom  and 
impresBsd  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead.  Sarah 
wq^;  and  that nig;ht she fooBd  herself  asking, 
il  it  could  be  poaslble  that  anything  like  happi- 
ness could  come  to  her—if  she  ooold  oease  to 
thbik  of  Frederick  Howsrd— tte  cruei,  guilty 
youth ;  him  whom  siie  had  striven  toteget,  and 
lay  her  head  upon  tlie  breast  of  another.  And 
die  fell  asleep,  with  more  of  ooatsnt  at  her 
heart  than  she  had  known  for  years. 


CBAPfSB  m. 

**  Tb»  worid  that  I UA  known  west  bj 
Ja  »  Tain  cbadow.    On  mj  eje 
Hiera  rose  »  new  and  draamfol  one. 
Twu  Bke  ihe  «tlottdjr  realmt  irhich  lie, 
Btedevy  m4M^  ea  Aataan'ffeky." 

[WUtlier. 

When  we  are  in  the  endonnoe  of  stroiig 


tiou  weare  apt  to  think  that  we  can  never  eease 
to  feel  other  than  we  now  do ;  tliat  time  must 
deepen,  rather  than  soften  oar  griefb ;  and  such 
is  sometimes  the  case.  There  are  feelings  that 
pass  over  certain  natures,  Uke  the  blasting  si* 
rooco,  to  make  desolate  and  barren  forever ;  but 
the  same  things,  less  intense  as  they  will  be  in 
leas  powerful  natures,  pass  by,  withering,  It  may 
be,  for  awhile ;  but  th^  Imperceptible  soothlnge 
wfal^h  time  is  sure  to  bring,  gradually  fill  the 
waste  place,  and  if  the  same  bods  blossom  not 
agatn,  another  creation  appears  to  rival  them  in 
beauty.  With  the  latter  class  love  partakes 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  gentle  attachment; 
wlitle  in  the  former,  it  is  that  of  an  intense  pas- 
sion. 

So  it  was  with  Sarah ;  she  now,  day  by  day, 
gathered  ihe  afl^ttons  of  her  heart  together, 
where  they  had  been  dormant  or  crushed,  and  a 
blush  flitted  upon  her  eheek  when  she  heard  the 
voice  of  her  husband;  and  heidth  gave  new 
sweetness  to  the  smile  that  returned  to  her  lips. 
Love  with  her  was  no  spontaneous  action,  de- 
veloped and  nourished  by  itself ;  but  a  tender 
emotion,  called  into  life  at  the  soliciting  of  an* 
other. 

She  had  loved  Frederic  Howard  with  an  in- 
tensity that  brought  into  exercise  all  her  powers 
of  foeling ;  and  now  that  years  had  passed  away 
and  no  tidings  ever  reached  her  of  what  might 
have  been  his  destiny,  she,  who  strove  to  forget, 
found  that  time  gradually  stole  Urn  from  her 
memory. 

He,  steeped  as  he  had  been  in  crime,  who  had 
caused  her  to  weep  almost  tears  of  blood,  and 
who,  in  the  silence  of  night,  was  digging  her  own 
grave,  even  while  she,  in  the  confidingness  of 
her  young  heart,  had  come  out  at  that  still  hour 
to  jdn  her  fhte  to  his,  bow  long  and  tenderly 
bad  he  been  loved ;  even  while  she  shuddered, 
as  trait  after  trait  of  turpitude  came  back  to  her 
mind ;  and  yet,  even  then,  beloved,  while  she 
uttered  the  prayer  of  forgiveness  and  besought 
the  mercy  of  6od  on  his  behalf.         % 

We  must  pass  over  the  details  of  a  removal ; 
tlio  reader  can  imagine  all  those  circamstances 
of  hitereet  that  impart  a  pathos  to  tlie  dismem- 
berfaig  of  Ihe  humblest  household  from  father- 
land. Yean  passed  away,  and  George  Croebey 
had  taken  possession  of  his  new  dwelling.  Still 
the  worid  did  not  prosper  with  him.  He  was 
a  man  of  intense  passions,  and  every  obstacle 
served  but  to  impart  a  greater  hardihood  to  Ids 
faon  wilL  Ordinary  hnpedimcnts  he  spumed 
from  him  wMi  oontempt;  but  the  grinding 
pressnre  of  poverty  which  now  assailed  him,  pro- 
daoed  a  dogged  aad  moody  reaolation  that  re- 
Jigitized  by  vrrOOQ  e 
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pelled  sympathy  and  created  fear  in  the  mjyoda 
of  those  who  etfcoantered  him.  Sarah,  whote 
confidence  had  been  so  early  abused,  had  learned 
to  ipeipurd  him  with  something  akin  to  awe,  from 
the  time  he  had  con^Ued  her  to  become  his 
wife,  and  ahe  now  studied  his  comfort  paid 
obeyed  his  will ;  but  there  her  ministry  was  at 
an  end. 

George  Croebey  felt  that  his  deep,  intense  de- 
votion was  but  half  returned,  notwithstanding 
that  for  years  he  had  sought  to  win  her  loye 
with  the  assiduity  of  a  lover ;  and  that,  too,  for 
years  while  she  sat  at  his  board,  and  was  called  Iqr 
his  own  name.  And  now  tiiat  she  slept  in  lUs 
bosom,  with  his  child  breathing  beside  her,  he 
felt  that  her  passiye  gentleness  was  a  poor  re- 
turn for  his  orerpowering,  alVabeorbing  love. 
No  wonder  that  George  Crosbey  be<»me  a 
moody  man;  and  the  high  and  noble  q^irit, 
which  under  other  auspices  might  hi^ve  com- 
manded reqi^ect,  was  turned  to  bitterness  with- 
in him.  He  felt  he  had  carved  his  own  des- 
tiny ;  and  yet  at  times  the  thought  would  come, 
"  Had  Sarah  bat  been  true  to  herself  all  might 
have  been  welL" 

Weak,  cowardly  thought  I  Love  may  not  be 
summoned  at  the  will ;  it  cometh  even  Hke  the 
spirit — we  cannot  say  whence.  His  was  th^ 
higher  and  the  stronger  nature ;  and  Us  own 
magnanimity,  mistaken  as  it  was,  had  fllkd  his 
cup  with  gall. 

We  most  pasa  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  dur- 
ing which  the  little  household  had  encountered 
many  changes,  and  the  eharactsristioa  of  its 
inmates  hod  become  permanentlj  devdoped. 
George's  athletic  ftame  had  assumed  an  appear- 
ance of  firmness  and  hardihood,  and  the  liob,  dark 
hair,  prematurely  sprinkled  with  gray,  had  lost 
none  of  that  luxuriance  or  crispnessof  curl  which 
gave-  so  mach  manliness  to  his  fine  open  brow. 
Bat  upon  that  rested  a  fixed  contraction,  impart- 
ing thereto  an  austerity  foreign  to  its  original 
character.  A  smile  rarely  played  upon  his  feoe, 
except  when  he  encoanteted  that  of  his  child,  and 
then  it  was  fall  of  tenderness  -,  for  George  Oroe- 
bey  expended  his  whole  soul,  a»  it  were,  in  this 
intense  parental  devotion.  Sarah,  too^  remaitred 
tiiat  William,  whom  he  bad  hitherto  regarded 
with  gentle  tolerance  only,  began  to  aflbct  him 
vith  uneasinesB.  He  would  sit  long,  regarding 
the  child  with  a  fixed,  raek»eboty  aspect,  and 
then  suddenly  leave  the  apartment,  as  if  his 
thoughts  were  too  painful  for  enrluranee. 

As  for  herself,  always  timid,  and  always 
durinking  with  the  eonaoionsness  M  the  past, 
she  dared  not  question  bim ;  and  her  imagina- 
tion lent  the  worst  coloring  tolnr  ilBan.    No 


wonder  that.tha  motiker  w«pt  tens  ef  1 
and  knelt  in  the  agony  of  her  beart*  taftde  Hie 
emmh  of  her.loaediiidt  and  ^  stealiii.  pressed 
him  to  herhearft  in^e  very  agony  •of  matnial 
love.  She  wooM  haftt  taken  the  chUd  tjr  the 
hand  and  have  gone  forth,  she  knew  not^  cared 
not  whither ;  but  now  new  ties,  bound  iier.  If 
the  hiss  she  gwe  herbalM  was  lesa  inqMnshnled 
than  that  whicbmet  the  lips  of  William,  it  was 
no  sbi  of  liers.  A  passive  wife  and  despond- 
ing mother, -wltlt  a  coosdeaoe  moAhfiy  alive; 
can  we  wonder  that  tears  weighed  her  eyelids 
and  psaiy«B  mumured  often  upon  her  lips.  Too 
gentle  for  reproach,  all  the  misfortunes  that 
were  hekped  npon  tte  fhmily  idie  leaned  to  re- 
gard as  epringing  from  herself,  and  felt  herself 
to  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  hlesslDg.  Tet,  so 
imperceptibly  did  these  emotions  operate  upon 
her,  with  f^  borsts  of  Intenser  feeling,  that 
time  had  failed  to  lay  a  finger  npon  her  face. 
She  kept  still  the  soft,  girlish  expressioa,  and 
the  tranquil  demeanor,  whieb  might  have  been 
the  model  for  a  Madonna.  Her  light  figure,  so 
tender  in  its  every  motion,  had  a  litheness  and 
grace  that  the  sadness  of  a  pure  heart  only  can 
impart. 

The  boy  WHttsm  had  learned,  from  the  In- 
stinct of  chUdhood,  never  to  expect  tenderness 
from  George.  The  same  teaeher  had  also  led 
him  to  refhun  from  expressions  of  fondness  to 
his  mother,  tphile  in  that  presence.  The  child 
felt  that  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  dread  about 
him ;  and  often  would  he  sit  and  gaae  tearfully 
at  his  mother's  sweet  Ihoe,  and  then,  as  if  un- 
aUe  longer  to  praetloe  setf-control,  he  would 
fiinghis  arms  about  her  neck  and  weep.  At 
sock  times  twth  wen  rilent,  except  the  groans 
and  prayers  wrong  fix>m  the  heart  of  the 
mother. 

He  was  now  a  proud,  handsoDie  boy,  stout 
and  vigorous  beyond  his  years ;  and>  the  care  of 
Sarah  taught  him  to  read  and  write  with  ease. 
AU  the  books  to  be  found  in  a  scattered  ndgh- 
bortiood  were  at  his  service;  so  that  William 
was  regarded  very  nearly  as  a  prodigy,  in  those 
days  of  patient  and  slow,  but  sure  learning. 

Sarah  watched  the  expression  of  her  husband's 
faoe,  day  by  day,  with  a  painftil  ecratiny.  It  is 
more  than  prolNtble  that  her  love  for  the  boy 
magnified  every  appeanmoe  of  austerity  on  the 
part  of  her  husband ;  and  what  was  simply  ab- 
straction, or  painfull  reminiscence,  she  construed 
into  impending  eviL  She  grew  to  feel  that  the 
presence  of  William  was  annoying  to  him,  and 
that  now  his  own  child  smiled  in  Us  face,  the 
boy^s  became  a  stain  beside  it  She  watched 
Urn  in  Mb  slumber,  and  at  aH^tfanM^bnr  il^ 
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'.  boMtd  Aod  tiie  wMjyaidet  to  le^.if  Hum  lurked 
«nytbiiiir.  of '  itaoi  ociHreflBoa  ibe  renwmbcred, 
10  ftvuMly  4iituMity  «i  tbe  time  bo  oompelied 
«ber  to  tako  the  tows  of  mnriago  upoq  ker. 
EJjtbftT.JMipy or trntkaioce  thou  onoe  reveoled 
lt,«id8b«dar«d]ioiaWd8tiw|ieffiL  Timid^ 
ihe  ima,  tenror  for  kerohUd,  for  whom  aha  oar* 
i  OB  iateoBO  fopdmoa^  garo  kar  molatioD.. 
(XobewatioiM^ 


TM^  IfASQUERAQE-AN  ANTIQUE. 
A  BOVt  eacA*  o&M  upon  our  raggeA  eiHh, 

Who  Wtt^l,  thMI«li  40IMMO  <Ua|^ 

Xh*  poutm  of  dteiwr  wovtk 

Ulan  Ahoiie  apparent  in  theif  Mnaao\i#  birth— 

In  aooth  their  wings  : 
llaatet  tt  erery  Telled  r«fla1t, 
or  ih«ir  hnnnottlet  oeeolt, 
Hi  hpU  MffMlfldln  toog  to  man 
Ik»  fivMun^  wona«n  of  ni»tw>a1  Hntwtt>  |»U«« 

fhalbtron  marmnred  In  Iker  hMrt,  end  Mid, 

«« HMr,  tboagh  thou  nrt  My  mb, 
.  Vhqpo  I  hftTt  bofne  iMid  bRvd, 
I  wJJU  rebuke  thee  tat  thj  hnz^jb^ 

Inaolent  one  I 
Prjring  into  my  Hecret  crypts 
HIetnglypbe  and  myiido  leripti, 
And  patting  thy  fluniUer  band 
Ola  «n  njr  My  thtaf%  oqr  Vitto  And  »7  fnod." 

8n  she  began  is  mofher  hie  green  void 

IkvOonthikfeMldfy, 
And  eorexed  with  white  cold 
Bie  iweet  roie-flelds,  the  bloomLoi;,  nHUiifold 

Pride  of  liiii  eye  ; 
Buried  hia  arehltectutalwoodii, 
etfiedan  hie  biawUng  loodf, 
:  And  pHed  hte  fwdwoM  pnttie  vltk  now 
Xhai  heaped  ita  heavy  eu|e  Uhe  wnree  thai  ennld 

.  not  go. 

Vbeo/kngkid  the  wlee  van  A  tow,  qiM  laofh, 

Ae  with  hie  ennning  ^ye, 
In  beauty '•  iweet  behalf. 

Be  traced  her  germe  through  Naturo't  winnowing 
chaff  I 

flhef  eoiild  nol  die  f 
IMieala  abapee  of.  leaf  and  ffa^ 
Ever  yet  nuHca  dear  and  flne^ 
Grew  in  her  snowy  work  of  wrath, 
And  new  art  bent  and  flung  new  arches  fa  his  path. 

She  changed  her  weapons,  and  a  freeilng  damp 

Clung  to  the  naked  trees, 
m  ytm  might  hear  the  stamp 
Of  latest  irfBde  oiaMer  with  etoaey  ttampv 
.     Andenoidbslneeat 
lUaoea  zeaied  by  genii-art^ 
Thrilled  no  Sultan's  eager  heart, 
As  this  new  crystal  world  o'er-blest 
the  poet,  while  the  sun  blazed  backward  firom  the 


V6fw  with  a  dull  and  dreary  fhaw  she  sought 
Ttf  sfaik  Into  hie  bones 
vIlMMedeer  «MpeAlatboa|^^* 
What  time  her  fOQ^  ehooM  he  too  deep^  wvoeght 


Xo  soothe  hia  croans ;. 
But  he  espied  lier  genial  powers 
Fluent  under  chilliest  showers  ; 
Saw  the  spring  coiled  in  icy  germs, 
Andwinge  of.tooodlaglilb  tha«do«nt 


ri%ld 


So  through  the  ehangee  of  her  eonrse  she  can, ' 

Ballad,  y«ttiyii«eim 
To  thwart  her  master  man, 
To  tame  his  spirit  by  some  ooaqnering  hap, 

Some  whole  of  ill ; 
Manger  ever  her  doubling  mask 
Genius  pierced  her  subtle  task. 
And  bron^t  away  some  pHae  of  trorth 
Ftam  tfea^volled game  aba  ptar^  wfthaU  tba  ^w 
ecf  of  earth. 

«  Ba !  ba  I  Enrritat"  cried  the  flented  dana, 
**  Mr  eannbig  eo%  I  trnafc, 
Is  not  too  strong  to  tame  I" 
And  she  sent  grizzled  death  to  crush  his  flrame 

Into  fine  dust 
Suddenly,  then,  she  stood  s^haet,  ' 
«>  see  bant  her  beade  at  last, 
And  fkem  tboto  ebalM  a  deathlast  thfa« 
Soai^  eiagiaSi  into  life,  on  free  triumphant  wing  I 

»-"#**^ 

A.     S.     ROE.^ 

Lira  and  Nature,  io  whatever  aspeet^  may  be 
brought  witkia  the  Umita  of  troe  art  Nothing 
is  too  high,  aothiog  too  low  to  the  true  Artist. 
The  humblest  jnateriaU  may,  by  the  touch  of 
geniuay  be  brought  iuto  reUttioiifl  with  the  ideal. 
The  rude  hut,  the  homely  kitohen,  the  barefoot 
child,  reyolting  iu  the  actual,  by  the  akiUfnl  ad- 
justoaent  of  U^^t  and  ibidem  and  the  sweet 
Uendinga  of  sentiment  and  nature,  heightened 
by  the  neameoB  of  aympathy  and  renaotenesB 
of  idea,  become  at  once  touching  and  impre»- 
siTO.  The  obaerrer  is  only  to  place  himieir 
within  the  atmoqihere  of  time  and  place  to  feel 
the  full  focce  of  deogn,  no  le»  than  the  beauty 
of  the  scene. 

The  artist  who,  passing  the  hut  of  a  swtne- 
hend,  saw  an  imimal,  just  denuded  of  the  akin, 
hong  up  across  the  threshold*  saw,  what  to  the 
cockney  might  have  >been  an  ol^ect  of  disgust, 
and  an  aspect  of  life  in  which  he  felt  neither 
Lntecest  nor  ^ympait^.  The  commonplace  man 
wonld  haro  seen  a.  rude  Ihot  in  rods  life.  Not 
so  ^artist  Thehutisin.adease  foresi-4he 
noon-day  son  struggles  throogh.ths  dilmmering 
leaves,  and  lights  the  blackened  rsflers,  toach- 
ing  the  side  of  a  pan  soapendod  therofrom, 
llgbtLag  the  dMq»  epear  on  lbs  point  of  a  jsve- 
Ua  upon  the  wall— ^ding  inward  through  the 
open  door,  the  white  flanks  of  the  snlmidaon- 
irast  with  the  ruby  hue  of  the  hardet-«tUl  in- 


»t*79'ixm  jam bb  LOfBx"  "I've  i 

IKQ,"  «A  LONG  LOOK  AHEAD,"  *'TH£  STAR 
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ward,  where  site  the  mother  nuraiiig  her  babe, 
Bofbeoiog  the  cheek  of  the  one  to  a  tender  sniile, 
and  lighting  the  small  hand  of  the  otbw  ap« 
ftretched  to  the  maternal  lipa. 

The  picture  ia  homely,  bat  it  is  wiliiin  the  le- 
gitimate boandaiies  of  art  It  ia  refineahing 
from  its  simplicity,  truth,  and  gentle  human  In* 
tereet.  The  artist  lias  se^  into  the  soul  of 
things ;  he  is  not  one  to  whom 

"Ibe  primniM  bjr  the  riv^r'a  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  wftg  to  him ; 
And  it  wu  nothiiv  more," 

for  with  a  fine  perception,  he  has  imparted  re- 
moteness to  common  things,  and  they  are  poetic 
and  ideaL 

MThat  the  actual  becomes  to  the  artist  who 
paints  a  picture  of  common  life,  the  real  is  to 
the  uoTelist  of  the  same  department ;  and  in 
this  school  of  art  we  have  placed  the  author 
whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  this  article.  As 
the  Flemish  is  not  the  highest  school  of  art ;  as 
nothing  short  of  an  ideal  stand-point  can  be- 
long thereto,  the  ideal  of  life  handled  ideally,  so 
Mr.  Roe  cannot  be  placed  in  the  highest  school 
of.  the  novelist. 

His  perceptions  are  plain  and  homely,  but 
they  are  true  to  the  purpose.  What  he  lacks  in 
imagination  is  compensated  for  by  a  skill  in 
grouping,  and  a  fidelity  to  Nature  as  touching 
as  it  is  rare.  He  is  real,  earnest,  grapliic.  Ho- 
garth not  more  surely  touches  life  with  his  wiz- 
ard spell.  If  is  transfixed  and  permanent  His 
materials  are  few,  but  he  knows  how  to  use  them. 
He  should  have  written  one  book  and  then  have 
rested  content,  foe  he  has  but  one  story,  differ- 
entlyjarranged  in  each — the  same  views  of  life, 
the  same  cliaracters,  the  same  language  for  all. 
^  A  Long  Look  Ahead ''  is  the  crystalization  of 
his  genius — the  embodyment  of  all  he  had  to 
say,  and,  like  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
should  be  placed  upon  the  shelf  to  show  what 
American  views  and  manners  reveal,  just  as  that 
simple  tale  tells  of  what  comes  from  Bnglish 
institutions. 

This  is  the  point  which  imparts  f(»ce  and  sig- 
nificancy  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Boe.  He  is 
American,  truly  and  heartily— American  in 
thought  and  feeling— American  in  tone  and  lan- 
guage. His  book  will  live  as  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  times  he  delineates.  Rather  of  the  old 
school  in  church  and  social  proclivities,  he  is 
sniBciently  universal  to  make  his  delineations 
national  There  is  about  him  a  complacency,  a 
wholesome  cheeriness,  a  fertility  of  lesource,  a 
hopefulness,  a  glow  and  penistency  .wholly 
Yankee.  He  is  all  over  Connecticut ;  put  him 
in  the  most  unpromising  plaoe»  ontaide  of  aU 


the  appliances  and  oonvenieikcea  of  life,  aad  put 
a  shingle  and  jack-knife  in  Ids  hmd,  and  ho 
will  come  out  radiant  with  hia  mperabundflase ' 
of  tools,  giAtefnl  and  giowing  at  ifae  rle1ii» 
this  same  jaek^knife  and  sldngle  are  to  dkwtoew 
In  the  briefest  space  he  has  a  nioe  cottiige^^a 
bam,  afenoe--hens  are  cackling,  cows  a  lowfailF, 
a  colt  is'pnuQeing,  and  the somUBedrinUngthB 
dew  from  holyhooks  and  rooco  there  ia  th» 
hum  of  bees  and  the  drip  of  afoontain. 

He  cannot  be  poor,  strive  how  yon  may.  The 
Taokee  never  is.  Tell  him  to  write  a  story- 
about  ao  old  wemaa,  down*  on  the  ledge  over 
against  the  sea,  and  he  gives  yon  a  book  ftell  of 
Ufe  and  paihos.  Mr.  Roe  is  one  of  this  Usd. 
He  sees  everything  that  a  genial  man  without « 
solitary  kink  in  his  brain  can  aee.  He  does  not  - 
see  what  a  poet  woidd ;  he  hears  thedarii  of  the 
water  from  tiie  spring,  bright  and  ringing,  but 
he  does  not  hear  the  delicate  undertooe.  A 
sees  the  bright  stars  in  the  heavens,  but  he  does 
not  see  the  dim  silenee  brooding  orer  the  lost 
Pleiad.  He  sees  the  stream  which  is  to  turn  tho 
miller's  wheel,  but  not  the  Undine  gathering  dp 
her  snowy  robe,  and  showing  here,  under  the 
ftmtastio  roots  of  the  old  elmi»  a  g^ow  of  her 
white  bosom,,  or  a  golden  streak  of  her  amber 
^ocks. 

He  has  a  keen  senBuonmess,  a  strong,  healthy 
appetite,  delighting  in  details  of  saflhm-eolored 
butter,  and  blanched  curds,  wheaten  cakes  and 
creamy  biscuit  He  leaves  nothing  to  theimag* 
ination  of  the  reader ;  he  flHs  out  the  pietitfe 
full  and  broadly,  giving  tench  upon  touch  till  all 
is  brought  to  the  mind's  eye  with  tiie  di8tinet*> 
neas  of  Flemidi  art.  He  has  no  dreamy  solk 
tudesy  no  waste  places  of  sentiment,  no  reverie-— 
all  is  brought  out  for  inspection,  winnowed  and 
shaken  till  the  pure  grain  is  visible.  Witness 
the  description  of  a  rustic  table  : 

"There  stood  the  nxaMi table,  with  itsanoir* 
white  cover—the  plates  and  knives  and  fbrks 
shining  their  best ;  the  tea-tray  holding  a  small 
pile  of  cups  and  saucers,  and  a  little  pot-biBiti 
silver  tesrpot,  shining  brightly,  with  milk^tdMr 
and  dop-bo»l  to  matdi." 

Mark  the  enumeration  of  articles,  tha  epifhett 
em^yed  so  homely  and  yet  so  apposf  teu  The 
picture  is  perfect  The  deacriplloii  of  the  fibort- 
cakes,  iibe  broiled  ham  garnished  with  eggs,  tiie 
odorotts  tea,  the  simple  giaoe  before  meat,  pre- 
sent unages  touching  from  their  simplicity  and 
true  to  Yankee  Ufe.  Poverty  has  nothing 
squalid  in  American  lif e— ov  ifoalid  poor  an 
immigrants  only  ;  our  own  people  an  ao  much 
ednoatsd  tint  tiiefar  want^peeiBlM^  aqwot  ift- 
▼olvBa  a  oertaiii  dagne  of  digfiMy. 
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.  We  have  said  the  matenals  employod  by  Mr. 
Roe  are  neither  eriginal  Bor  abnndaat  He 
pevimya  life  jiut  as  it  i&  A  mall  out-of-the- 
iwgr  eoontry  town,  or  a  hamlet  by  tlie  seashore, 
Buppltos  him  a  looaUty.  He  deeoribef  this  elab- 
oBStely—- ite  foiiomiieas  riflee  before  yon,  banen. 
ofioAf  aa  distinct  as  if  ddliiented  by  GrabK 
Yob  half  ache  at  the  rude  dollneei  of  scenery,- 
bat  soon  you  see  hovr  this  <*  wildemesi  Is  to  bloe- 
som  like  the  roeeu" 

Two  brothers  are  introdnoed— It  is  evident 
the  flrateraal  affeeiions  of  the  writer  are  deep 
and  tender.  One' of  the  beys  is  grave  and  pre- 
teraatorally  wiBe--4he  odiher  f nnay,  hopeful,  bot 
dependent  These  boys  are  poor,  bat  they  are 
YAnlcce  boys,  and  not  lilLely  to  remain  so.  Th^ 
begin  to  pbm,  to  deiise  ways  and  means— they 
are  full  of  sound  integrity-*-they  arewholesome 
to  tlie  baok-bone — manly,  independent,  and  toil- 
some—nothing disheartens  them — ^nothing  tempts 
them  from  the  rig^t — nothing  renders  them' 
mean  or  cringing.  Tlwy  have  qilrit,  bat  are  not 
baUies—they^ove  and  do  not  become  maudlin. 

Then  there  is  an  old  aunt->-saeh  an  aunt  bs 
does  your  heart  good.  We  have  all  bad  JoM 
sneh  an  aunt— so  good,  so  pious,  so  simple- 
hearted,  whose  rich  voice  was  a  panaeea  for  the 
heart-ache.  She  is  such  a  cook — ^makes  a  little 
ga  so  far-frugal  but  not  niggardly — ^ready  to 
nurse  the  sick,  dose  the  eyes  of  the  dying,  and 
counsel  the  erring.  She  is  serene  and  wise  and 
motherly. 

Then  we  hare  giris  with  bladk  eyes  and  raven 
fasdr— he  is  fond  of  bmnettes  evidently->«nd 
these  raven  locks  '^dangle,''  he  tells  us,  over 
white  neoka  These  girls  all  look  <<  fixedly,'' 
and  *'  moaohagly  » into  the  faees»  now  and  then, 
of  the  enamored  heroes  of  the  story.  They  let 
hXk  tsars  readily,  bat  not  profnsely— they  are 
Yankee  girls  every  one  at  tbem,  who,  however 
tender  and  gentle,  have  a  large  stock  of  com- 
maiMease  on  hand.  They  observe  the  proprie- 
ties, are  not  given  to  sodden  impulses— -they  do 
noi  tear  their  hair,  nor  go  Into  hysterics,  nor 
break  friendihip  or  love  because  at  piqne,  pride 
or  vanity.  They  are  straight^forward  and  wbole- 
■ows^hvoagk  and  tbtmigfab  They  do  not  many 
inaharry  to  repent  at  l^sars--4hey  do  aotnorry 
at  ^lAoms^te,  nor  at  the  urgency  of  friends, 
nor  merely  for  a  aipport  When  povtrfy  comes 
they  go  to  woric  as  brave,  honest  women  will. 
Altogether  these  Yankee  girls  are  the  gMs  of 
all  ottas  to  tmst  and  honor;  soeourageonsare 
theyitf.s9  reliaUa»  sa  q»i  to  ovcnome  dUBoi^ties 
and  impedimenta. 

Q^r  imtb«r  has  also  a  Jitors  of  flae  old  Ameri- 
ean  gentlemen, '  with  foeoigB' Aises,   and   ftiU 


parses,  and  warm,  sympathetic  hearts,  who  go 
about  carrying  gold'^eaded  canes  and  mperihi* 
ous  bank-notes  in  their  pockets,  ready  to  endow 
distressed  damsels  and  ^Uscomitted  heroes.  A 
thousand  or  two  dollars  always  comes  down  Just 
at  the  point  needed— and  then*  there  are  aprons 
to  the  eyes,  hearty  men  8hoating,and  all  aroand 
beamingness  and  joy.  These  cheery  old  men, 
with  their  broad  acresand  genflemanly  insthicts, 
are  refreshing  to  contemplate,  even  if  Hiey  exist 
rarely  except  upon  the  pages  of  romance. 

Then  follows  an  old  estate  to  be  redeemed 
and  built  up,  an  honest.  Intelligent,  kind-hearted 
mechanic,  and  an  earnest,  pious  clergyman,  most 
likely  of  the  Episcopal  order. 

Out  of  tiiese  matmals,  with  an  abduction  of 
the  henrfne,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  scoundrel, 
mostly  «tf  the  commercial  kind,  ho  makes  up  the 
material  of  a  winning,  pleasant  story — some- 
what encumbered  by  too  many  and  indilferent 
personages,  which  retard  without  interesting  or 
developing  the  miUu  plot. 

At  the  close  of  the  book  all  is  bright  and  for- 
tunate. There  is  no  unrequited  passion,  no 
wearying,  forlorn  sentiment— no  questioning  of 
life  and  its  purposes,  but  poetic  justice  is  dis- 
tributed soothingly  and  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  of  the  story.  The  hero  and  heroine 
marry  and  are  proq>erous— the  wedding  sets 
everybody  rejoicing — the  good  aunt  wipes  her 
tears  on  the  corner  of  her  apron — the  gold-headed 
cane  is  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  like  a 
beaming  Providence — the  minister  smiles  be- 
nignly—the bridesmaids  blush  and  sndle,  and  the 
rascal  is  banished  to ''  parts  unknown.'' 

Simple  as  are  the  materials,  and  humble  as 
are  the  incidents,  they  are  full  of  life  and  pur- 
pose— every-day  people,  such  as  any  and  every 
New  England  village  afTorda  The  pieople  are  all 
portraits,  and  the  doings  sucli  as  may  be  devd- 
oped  tiiroughout  Yankee  land. 

The  hearty  good  will  with  which  the  neigh- 
bors aid  one  another — the  moving  of  the  old 
house  so  admirably  described— the  raising  of  the 
barn — the  stoning  of  the  well — ^the  donation 
visit  for  the  young  minister— the  pearl-colored 
dress  tar  the  pretty  bride  <^  the  same— the  load 
of  wood  and  potatoes  for  the  good  old  widow — 
all  these  evidences  of  simple  friendliness,  and 
candid,  homely  thrift  and  human  sympathy,  are 
so  common  in  the  localities  described  by  our 
author,  that  they  have  hardly  been  thooght  wor- 
thy of  comment,  and  certainly  have  never  been 
better  deiteribed— 80  simply  and  naturally,  with- 
'  out  exaggeration  or  caricature. 

**  A  Long  Look  Ahead ' '  has  ainoral  of  genu- 
ine saltitary  imjiMMrt    It  flfaonld  be  illustrated 
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•ad  &id  !to  way  upon  tiw  taUe  of  our  young 
men,  who  wUl  there  loam  what  they  are  apt  to 
forget,  the  aBjenitJea-  and  ooiurteflies  of  home-- 
the  nohleneBB  of  maoly  toU,  the  candor  and 
freedom  whioh  mmb  i^uuraoteriae  a  tnie  man- 
hood. 

We  might  aay  the  conrerHatieBs  arc  too  lor 
bored  and  too  minute,  but  we  reidiae  that  it  is 
this  iteration  of  t^oeh,  tlua  telling  of  the  whole 
Btory,  which  imparts  to  the  book  the  difiti«ct- 
nesB  and  fidelity  of  a  Finnish  pieture. 

AN    ARKANSAS    FUNERAL. 


BT  A.  M.  B  , 


Mb.  Smitb  was  a  Methodist  minister  of  some 
note.  He  had  resided  for  sevend  years  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Arkansas,  bat  lefk  tiiat  coantry 
and  risitcd  Tennessee  and  some  of  the  oldmr 
States,  and  was  absent  a  iitfcle  more  than  three 
years. 

Now  tiiree  years  in  a  new  and  UuiTing  coon- 
try  will  present  many  clianges— strangers  come 
in  and  settle,  new  houses  spring  up  in  the  wil- 
derness, new  fields  are  spread  out,  and  strange 
faces  are  seen  at  public  places.  Three  years  be- 
fore, Mr.  Smitii  was  well  acquainted  mih  almost 
every  person  in  the  county.  He  was  a  popular 
preacher,  and  visited  in  his  clerical  capadty  every 
neighborhood.  But,  having  been  absent  three 
years,  on  his  return  he  found  himself  almost 
amoUg  strangers. 

A  month  or  two  after  he  had  come  back,  he 
was  at  Fayetteville,  tlie  county  seat,  during  the- 
OSrCuit  Court  Here  Were  persons  ftom  every 
township  in  the  county ;  and  here,  among  many 
strangers,  our  Arkansas  divine  found  not  a  few 
of  his  former  friends.  Many  recognized  him 
whom  he  did  not  know.  In  this  latter  class  was 
Mr.  Ballard,  of  Illinois  township.  Jilt.  BaUard 
was  quite  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  often 
heard  Mr.  Smith  preach,  but  never  had  had  any 
personal  acquaintanoe  with  him.  He  had  once^ 
been  in  affluent  drcnmstanees.  From  Ids  ohild- 
faood  servants  had  lieen  ready  to  ezeoute  his  ev- 
ery command,  and,  as  for  as  -possible,  anticipate 
his  eve^  wish ;  but  the  world  had  dealt  roughly 
with  him  in  his  old  age.  His  property  was  all 
now  squandered,  and  his  servante  were  exe- 
cuting the  commands  of  another.  Mote  than  all, 
his  aged  companion,  who  had  been  the  wifo  of 
his  youth,  the  mother  of  his  ehildreii,  and  the 
angel  of  his  heart,  could  not  abide  the  day  of 
dackness.  When  she  saw  that  it  was  necesmy 
to  give  up  all  to  pay  their  debts,  that  their  ser- 
vants must  go,  that  their  splendid  mansion  must 
be  exchanged  for  a  log  hut  in  the  country,  and 
tlmt  their  old  age  was  doomed  to  pemuy  and 


want,  she  left  him,  and  sought  protectloq  aomg 
her  wealU^y  relatives  in  South  Carolina.  The 
old  man  was  left  alone.  His  children  had  all 
died  or  nanried  ol^.and  when  his  wifii  aban- 
doned him  ho  vtm  entirely  ^loack  This  was.  \t)o 
much  for  him  to  bear — ^the  shock  was  too  0?eHi 
Reason  was  iB.a.gfeat  memkf^  detbronedy  and 
Mr.  BaUard,  now  alMHit  seventy  ye^ra  of  aff^, 
heoscme  partially  insane.^ 

Of  all  these  Mr.  Smith  was  iga$>rant*  He  was 
at  Fi^ctteviU^  as  mcn^oaed  above,  and  Mr. 
Batfaid  was  there  too,  and  irecognized  the 
preacher.  He  pressed  through  the  multitude  at 
the  court-house  doer,  touched  paisoa  Smitb  ob 
the  flhoolder,  and  said  he  wished  to  speak  with 
hisn.    They  stepped  to  one  side. 

*'How  have  yon  been  this  long  time,  Mr. 
Smitiir  said  tiie  old  man. 

''  Very  weU»  I  tiiank  your'  said  Mr.  SnuOi, 
looking  at  him  very  earnestly,  **  but  I  believe  I 
»do  not  know  you  l'^ 

''JMhrd,  sir,  is  my  iwmel  My  Uttie  mm, 
John,  went  to  your  school  about  four  years  agol" 

''Certain^.  Little  John  BaUard  I  Why,  yes, 
I  remember  him  <ittite  dlstmctly.    How  is  he  ?'? 

*'  Oh,  he's  dead !  Mr.  Smith,    He's  dead  V 

''Isitpowible?    My  poor  UUle  fellow  r 

'*  Parson  Smith,  I  wfmt  yon  to  preach  his  fu- 
neral." 

'*  Well,  sir,  I  oan  do  so,  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
famUy." 

<<We  aU  want  you  to  preach  it.  l^ers's 
mighty  few  preaobcn  in  this  oonotiy  know  how 
to  preach  a  foneral;  but  ymt  know  how.  I've 
heard  you  do  it,  and  I  want  you  to  preaeh 
John's,  and  tiien  sbmb  when  I  die,  and  I  tUnk 
that  iton't  be  long." 

''  In  what  manner  did  your  son  dte  f 

"He  was  killed  hi  amiU,  Mr.  8aiith--oU  Mr. 
Carter's  milii  He  went  there  to  grind  scmo 
meal,  and  the  mill  w«s  stitt-*-tfaare  was-  bo  one 
there.  He  lay  down  niionthe  wheel  and  foil 
aideep.  The  miHer  oaase,  sad  not  kDowing  *lu^ 
he  was  thensy  set  the  mill  agoing,  and  the  peor 
Httle  fettow  wa»  tom  to  ptooesl" 

<<I>ear  me!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Smitii.  ^w^ 
111  preach  his  funeraL  Let  ma  see,  this  la 
Ifoieh,  nextSahbatti  wi^be  the  fourth;  I'H  put 
it  tiie  first  Sabbath  in  May.  When  wUl  ywi 
haveit,Mr.BaltaPdr' 

<«AtAm'«.  You  kiiowmyasn,fl«i.SaftK 
don't  you  f 

<«  Am  JTsBawf  Ihm  A4btf^/»«dd  Mr.  Smith, 
hesitating.  « Didn't  he  many  Oe  widnw  Mo- 
Canuf'^ 

<«  GertAinly  he  did,"  tapUed  ttie  old  genfteman. 

«Why,  Ihrn^  a  etlebnilBd  hocae  racer,  and 
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don't  go  to  ciiiacli  bimaelfr    Perhaps  lie  Biay 
not  reUrii  tte  idea  of  baring  a  sermoD  la  Ua 


-<^ Never  mliid  that,'^  0aid  Mr.  BaUird,  ''I'D 
iMke  aU  that  matter  right.    Make  the  appoints 


'"The  fint  fiabbatii  in  May,  then,  Mr.  Ballard* 
•ft  your  Km  Tom'fL    All  right.'' 

•'Allrifi^t,''  aaidMr.BaUard,;  audtheyahook 
ttaida  and  separated. 

Mr.  Bmlth  Ured  thirty  milea  away  firapi  Jkm 
BMtnTB,  and  beard  nothing  Arem  the  old  gen- 
Henwn  or  Tom  nntU  the  first  8abbatti  in  May 
rolled  around.  In  the  meantime  the  news 
spread  far  and  wide,  that  Fanon  Smith  would 
preach  at  Tom  Ballard's  on  that  eventAil  day. 
Brexyhody  knew  Tom ;  be  was  a  noted  charac- 
ter ;  he  kept  blooded  horses ;  he  was  a  great 
sportsman ;  be  lored  the  torf,  and  had  never 
been  seen  at  chnreh  in  his  life.  The  idea  that 
thoe  was  to  be  preaching  at  7km  Battari'i 
house  was  so  novel,  to  say  nothing  of  other  at- 
tractions, that  everybody  went  to  meeting.  The 
uoantBin  hive  swarmed— the  prairie  was  alive 
with  men,  women  and  childran.  They  erawded 
to  the  plaoe  in  carriages,  on  bones,  and  scores 
plodded  tiieir  way  on  foot  If  it  had  been  a 
kanffinff  instead  of  a  funmdf  there  would  not 
have  been  a  more  general  tnm-oat 

Mr.  Smith,  that  he  might  be  in  tlvikhig  dis- 
tance, rode  twenty  miles  the  preceding  evening. 
Sunday  morning  etfly  he  was  again  on  the 
read,  and  eoon  began  to  min|^  with  the  eager 
hiindrcd»  that  were  going  to  the  foneraL  Fi- 
nally, he  arrived  at  the  ^laoe.  There  he  saw 
hofees  hitched  to  every  bosh,  for  a  qoarter  of  a 
adle—carriages  blocked  up  the  laae^  not  milike 
a  great  thorongfaftoe  ha  a  cnmrdad  city.  The 
faonse,  the  galleries,  the  yard,  the  lot,  the  fence, 
niXk  w«M  filled,  crowded,  Jaaamed,  nnd  literally 
covered  with  human  b^ngs  «wiiiting  the.  cob^ 
mencenwnt  of  divine  service. 

Mr.  SmiOt  tied  his  hotse  and  was  entering,  the 
gate  when  Mr.  BaUard,  theold  gentleman, 
came  running  to  meet  hhik  He  shook  his  hnnd 
heartily  and  exclaimed: 

**  Fv«  WQ»~r  ve  won  ibe  bet»'' 

«BK/  did  you  my,  Mr.  BiUavd?"  ip^ihred 
4be  preacher.  ^ 

'*  Yes,''  replied  the  dd  nmn.  ''  Tom  bet  me 
ten  doUars  that  yon  wouldn't  conei  and  I've 
won  it" 

<«Indeedl''asid  the  preacher,  not  a  Uttle  aa- 
iottidied  at  the  <  torn  things  wero  taking. 
'*  Where  can  I  see  Tom?"  said  he. 

<^  You  can't  see  him  at  aU  here  to^y,  for  he's 
gone -to  Fort  Wiqrnc*    My  son  Tom's  •  mighty 


man,  Parson  Smith  1  A  scoundrel,  sir. 
Be^  got  but  one  nerve  in  his  whole  lM>dy,  and 
that  goes  ri^^t  straight  from  his  heart  to  his 
pocket!" 

The  preacher  was  altogether  in  the  dark.  He 
was  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  it  all  meant 
Just  at  that  juncture,  a  servant  girl  presented 
hevseir  and  said : 

^Missus  wants  yon  to  come  dahl" 

*'Wherer' 

<'Toher.BOoail  111  show  you  the  way !" 

He  followed  tiie  gUrl,  and  was  ushered  into  a 
qpleadid  parlor,  and  there  met  Mrs.  Ballard, 
Tom's  wife.  He  had  known  her  before  her  mar- 
riage to  Tom  Ballard,  and  knew  that  she  was  a 
ohureb  meniber,  and  a  very  exemplary  one. 

She  told  Mr.  Smith,  in  a  few  words,  that  litUe 
Jdm  had  been  dead-more  than  two  years^that 
his  funeral  had  been  preached,  when  he  lay  a 
corpse,  by  the  presiding  elder,  and  that  Tom 
was  oppvjed  to  its  being  preached  again.  He 
thought  it  would  ahow  disrespect  to  tiie  former 
preacher. 

'^  But,"  continued  she,  *<  Tom's  not  opposed  to 
your  preaching  here.  He  is  quite  willing.  Busi- 
ness that  could  not  be  postponed  cfilled  him 
away  to  day  ;  bat  he  directed  me  to  say  to  you, 
that  yon  are  altogether  welcome.  Go  on  and 
preadi,  and  the  old  man  will  think  it  is  a  fo- 
neral,  and  aU  will  be  right  I" 

Mr.  Smith  was  much  relieved  in  his  mind. 
As  tJie  hour  had  fully  come  when  services  were 
to  commence,  he  drew  forth  his  books  and  began 
to  Arrange  for  preaching.  A  chair  was  plaoed 
in  the  front  door,  from  which  all  the  occupants 
of  the  large  hall  (being  ladies  exclusively)  and 
those  in  the  front  gallery  could  see  and  hear 
him.  Mr.  Ballard  squeezed  himself  into  the 
hall,  and  sat  down  between  two  married  dangh- 
tera.    Mr.  Smith  arose  and  said ; 

*<  We'll  read  for  onr  instruotioD  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Job  I" 

''Hold  00 1"  said  the  old  man,  arising  from 
his  pea(  and  advandng  to  the  door. 

The  .preacher  paused  and  looked  blank. 

" GflntlflmeOi"  aaid  the  old  man,  "come 
nearer,  you  that  are  sitting  on  tiie  fence  out 
there,  •  Paraoa  Smith  has  rode  thirty  mUes  to 
preach  my  eon's  funeral,  and  he  can  beat  old 
Bm  Fmnon  two  to  one,  and  III  bet  fifty  dollars 
on  it  1    Coihe  nearer,  I  say  1" 

He  rssomed  hie  seat,  and,,  waving  his  hand  in 
an  anthoiitative  wi^^  said : 

''Proceed,  Mr.  Smith  I" 

Mr.  Smith  proceeded.  He  read  the  chapter, 
snug  a  hymn,  and  prayed.  At  the  end  of  the 
prayer  the  old  man  «»5laim||y:QoOQle 
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''  I  say  that  £m  Pearmn  can't  pnj  as  goad  a 
prayer  as  tbat,  and  FU  beta  cool  fifty  of  It 
Wbo'U  take  me  ap?" 

Nobody  took  the  banter. 
.  Mr.  Smith  to<dc  his  text 

The  old  man  Bwore  it  was  the  best  text  in  tbe 
Bible! 

The  preacher,  though  a  man  of  flrmness  nod 
expcrieoccy  was  much  embacrassed ;  he  oonid  not 
account  for  the  extraordinary  interruptions ; 
but  he  stumbled  along  as  well  as  he  could. 
.  The  instant  he  pronounced  the  benediction, 
the  old  man  drew  out  his  pocket*booky  and  ap- 
proached and  said : 

'' What's  your  charge!" 

<<No  charge  at  aU,  Mr.  Ballard,  if  you 
please  1" 

''  Certainly,  Mr.  Smith,  my  son's  Amend  must 
be  paid  for !" 

**  I  make  no  charge,  3£r.  Ballard.     Not  a 
dime,  Sir  I" 
.   "  Will  you  accept  this  gold  watch  ?" 

''Thaok  you,  Mr.  Ballard,  I  have  a  gold 
watch." 

*' Shall  I  order  you  a  new  suit  of  superfine 
black?" 

^*  Oh,  DO !  my  dear  Sir.  I  do  not  need  a  new 
nii  I  do  not  preach  for  pay.  Much  obliged 
to  you !" 

<'  Well,  Mr.  Smith,  how  can  I  show  my  grati- 
tude ?  Your  sermon's  worth  a  cart-load  of  such 
infernal  stuff  as  the  preachers  in  this  conntcy 
give  u&  111  never  forget  youl  I'll  remember 
you  in  my  prayers,  Mr.  Smith,  I  swear  I  willl" 

"  I  will  accept  tAo^"  said  the  preacher. 

WoodtfOUy  La.,  Eeb.  20, 1867.      « 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP    SALUTATION. 

■  T    J.    W. 

The  exclamation  attributed  to  Alexander  tine 
Great,  before  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  is  in  truth  a 
sound  one,  and  may  with  equal  reason  be  applied 
to  nations.  Some  are  more  fortunate  than 
others  in  this  respect ;  and  according  as  they 
succeed  in  flntog  Homers  to  celebrate  their 
virtues  and  achievements,  so  is  fipeqnently  their 
reputation  among  mankind.  We  often  hear  it 
lamented  that,  in  the  case  of  certain  nations, 
competent  historians  have  not  been  found;  or 
that»  at  least,  they  have  been  obliged  to  seek 
them  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  territory. 
Indeed,  untU  recently,  this  was  the  wienviaible 
condition  of  our  own  country.  The  lament  is  a 
reasonable  one ;  yet  there  is  no  danger  timt  any 
people  will  perish  from  the  memory  of  men, 
even  though  no*  human  hand  should  write  its 
history  and  note  its  fall    The  veiy  best  history 


of  a  people  is  unwritten^  and  is  found  in-  fli 
language. 

All  history  may  be  reduced  to  two  kinds^thb 
history  of  deeds,  and  the  history  of  men.  Th» 
former  is  Mography,  or  the  history  of  particular 
individuals ;  the  hitter  is  ttie  history  of  natkMm. 
But  these  distinotfons  are  difficult  to  make,  sinco 
deeds  and  character  are  inseparably  connects 
and  mutoally  act  upon  andpxisduoe  each  dher-^ 
the  deeds  molding  the  character,  and  thechatai^ 
ter  causing  the  deeda  Hence  the  latter  psrt  df 
my  first  division,  the  history  of  men,  or,  as  coil*- 
trasted  witii  biography,  the  history  of  nation!^ 
may  be  subdivided  into,  first,  the  nation  in  its 
active  life,  its  ordinary  commercial  and  businettf 
transactions;  and,  second,  the  nation  in  its 
every-day  exchange  of  Intercourse  with  itself, 
or  its  social  and  domestic  relations.  With  tiie 
first  grand  division,  biography,  I  have  nothing 
to  do  at  present ;  for  language  belongs  not  to 
^ugle  individuals,  but  to  a  people ;  nor  is  ft 
ci^ble  of  aflbrding  more  than  casual  <and  unim- 
pertant  glimpses  of  their  private  lives.  The 
relations  which  it  bears  toward  the  actions  of  a 
people  I  shall  also  pass  by ;  for  language,  like 
a  picture,  exhibits  not  motions  which  are  ever 
changing,  but  chareeter  and  condition,  which 
are  constant  It  is  equivalent  to  a  histoiy  of  « 
particular  nation  written,  not  by  one  person,  but 
by  all ;  and  hence  it  must  be  a  faithful  picture 
of  their  social  habits.  Every  man  has  a  hand 
in  it ;  it  passes  Into  every  dwelling,  and  receives 
modificatiotts  from  every  month.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  men  of  letters  have  in  their  ex- 
clurive  keeping  the  fbrmation  of  i^e  language ; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  the  people  tiiat  do  tills ;  ftnr 
the  <4ianges  introduced  by  literary  men  receive 
their  strength  and  value  only  when  adopted  by 
the  people.  Thus,  while  language,  and  mors 
especially  the  Horms  of  salutation,  cannot  supply 
the  plaee  of  biography  and  tiie  record  of  a  na- 
tion's actions,  still  we  ahall  ever  find  that  ftey 
wHl  aflbrd  ns.  If  we  take  the  trouble  to  exanklne, 
a  Ml  and  accurate  picture  of  the  inner  life  and 
the  natural  feelings  of  the  race  among  which 
they  prevaiL 

The  Greek  sidutfttloD,  as  well  as  the  Greek 
character,  was  peculiar  to  that  country  and  that 
age ;  resembling  the  Anglo-Saxon  more  nearly 
than  any  other.  -  The  Greek  carried  his  hospi- 
tality to  a  point  the  nearest  approach  to  which, 
at  the  present  day,  is.  probably  found  among  Qie 
Southern  planters  of  our  own  country.  The 
laws  of  hospitidlty  were  to  him  inviolate;  and 
the  bonds  of  friendship  between  host  and  stran- 
ger of  greater  account  than  the  treaties  which 
existed  between  States.    To  be  a  "guest  friend'' 
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j|mB;  aa  iA«6tliiuU«  priyile|{e }  onO}  too^  whieb 
lasted  through  life,  and  the  oUigationa  reealUng 
tsQm.  which  took  pracedeoee  of  eyery  other 
c«ii£dderaiioiL  A  nobla  satare  is  alwaya  a  di^- 
iiiAed.ooe.  Neyer  did  the  Gi«ek  f(X  a  momenl 
forget  hhnself ;  neyer  did  his  speech  ank  iaio 
^ere  ToluhiUty.  Indeed,  we  should  infer  from 
ihe  stmetwe  of  the  language,  that  garmlons- 
neis  and  gosdping  oonld  not  have  been  Greek 
sins.  Whatever  was  his  condition,  though  his 
house  were  perishing,  and  his  household  gods 
alienated  from  him }  ttiongh  the  partner  of  his 
life  lay  before  him  unburied,  stiU  tlie  salutation 
of  tlie  Greek  to  liis  coming,  or  his  parting  guest, 
MM  ever  tlie  same— cal^i,  but  not  distant ;  dig- 
nified, yet  courteous.  Their  national  salutation 
of  '* rejoice"  bespeaks  them  a  nation  whose 
whole  existence  was  one  of  joy.  No  misanthro- 
py, no  self-orazing  philofophy,  no  family  feuds 
and  bickering  jealousies?  We  see  at  onee  tliat 
they  must  have  been  a  contented  and  happy 
people ;  and  also  that  they  must  hove  been  hos^ 
pitable ;  for  this  grows  out  of  and  depends  on 
tiie  established  ideas  of  their  happiness.  The 
Greek  was  liappy  in  the  simple  delights  of  home ; 
in  the  study  and  the  practice  of  those  sublime 
arts,  Bbetoric  and  Oratory ;  happy,  too,  upon 
the  field  of  battie,  for  he  knew  that  the  Three 
Hundred  and  Thermopyle  could  never  be  for- 
gotten. His  saddest  moment,  though  he  showed 
it  not,  must  have  been  at  deatiL 

The  Roman  salutation  is  not  less  remarkable 
for  simplicity  and  dignity,  but  it  was  founded 
on  their  fondness  for  war.  Nearly  all  modern 
greetings  allude  first  to  health  as  being  the  most 
important ;  the  Roman  greeting,  "  Be  healthy," 
"  Be  strong,"  is,  in  fact,  an  eidiortation  to  be 
suitable  for  the  camp^  Tlie  degeneracy  into 
.luxury  which  this  darkly  hints  at,  and  warns 
S^ainst,  did  finally  come  upon  tbem.  **J3alm" 
aud  "  Vale"  are  eminentiy  cbaraoteristio  of  a 
pv'oplo  whose  rough  nature  made  their  arms 
everywhere  triumphant,  and  whose  incaraatioo 
of  excellence  lay  in  manly  bravery  and  strength. 

In.  the  Oriental  forms  of  salutation  we  find 
simplicity,  a  strong  flavor  of  tradition,  and  flg- 
ujrcs  of  speech  rarely  surpassed  in  beauty.  The 
IKi»toral  people,  dwelling  under  its  own  vine 
a^d  fig-tree,  says  simply  and  fervently,  "Peace 
be  upon  you."  Whatever  an  individual  values 
highest,  and  desires  most  for  himself^  that  he 
wiabes  to  others.  Tho  salutation  of  the  Ka- 
honynedan  Arab,  '^If  God  will,  thou  art  well," 
shows  him  to.  be  a  thorough  fatalist  The  Par* 
siim  is  fluent  in  compliment,,  and  abounds  in 
figures.  His  greeting  is  neither  intellectual  nor 
sensual^  he  asks  notforpesc^  1191  foe  war;  fa« 


qieaks  not  of  proq>erity  in  business.  His  is  a 
land  of  burning  suns,  CNf  blasting  winds,  of  fly^ 
ing  sands,  of  roving  herds  and  herdsmen ;  and 
his  greeting  touches  not  t^e  mind,  but  only  the 
lx>dy.  He  salutes  the  passer-by  with  "  May  thy 
hour  bo  exalted,"  "May  thy  diadow  never  be 
less,"  the  latter  of  which  expressions  can  hardly 
bo  too  much  admired  for  its  picturesque  beauty. 
I  shall  pass  by  without  comment  the  **  Health 
and  guin"  of  the  Genoese— the  lazy  "Gome 
state  "  of  the  Italian  generally— the  "  We  meet 
to-motroir"  -and  the  "Have  a  heart"  of  the 
bowing,  exclusive  Japanese— And  the  abstract, 
metaphysical  "  How  goes  it "  of  the  German — 
and  contider  the  forms  of  salutation  which  are 
prevalent  among  the  two  chief  of  civilized  and 
Christian  races— the  French  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  French  language  is  a  collection  of 
trifies,  and  better  fit  for  the  idle  vaporings  of  a 
ball-room-  than  for  actual  use.  It  resembles 
gilded  tinsel — ^having  neither  the  noble  majesty 
of  the  Greek,  nor  the  firm  blnntness  of  the 
Latin,  nw  the  flowing  music  of  the  Italian.  It 
is,  surely,  not  destined  to  immortality.  It  pos- 
sesses no  element  of  endurance- being  mere> 
iy  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  present  use  ;  and 
when  the  occasion  for  its  use  (that  is,  the  people 
who  use  it,)  is  peaaed,  it  will  peridi  also.  If  ever 
it  comes  to  what  is  called  a  dead  language,  it 
will  be  so  literaUy,  unless  the  derivations  from 
it  which  are  in  other  tongues  shall  preserve  it 
from  oblivion.  But  it  is  only  an  accurate  lec- 
ture of  the  people.  They  have  no  poetry  like  En- 
gland's, and  their  philosophers  are  most  remark- 
able for  their  wit ;  their  dramatists  only  repro- 
duced the  flying  gossip  of  the  fashionable  circles. 
Whatever  these  people  write,  whatever  they  say, 
whatever  they  do,  is  of  the  same  kind — intensely 
French.  Their  ususl  greeting  is  "  How  do  you 
carry  yourself?"  {Oommad  vena  porUss  noiit.)  It 
has  been  said,  rather  cynically,  that  their  pro- 
wbial  politeness  arises  not  from  innate  good- 
ness of  heart,  but  fipom  an  overwhelming  desire 
to  hear  themseives  talk.  But  let  us  do  tiiem  jus- 
tice. They  are  polite,  quite  aa  much  in  deed  as 
in  word ;  and  it  is  better  to  use  a  hundred  words 
in  aasweiing  the  simplest  question  than  to  shrug 
the  flhoolden  and  not  answer  at  alL  The  French 
language  is  exactly  adapted  to  their  purpose& 
They  oonld  talk  in  no  othor  tongue,  nor  would 
their  own  be  available  to  any  other  people. 
Their  speech  belongs  to  them  alone  as  truly  as 
does  his  dog  to  the  blind  beggar.  They  are  a 
nation  of  oontrsdietions  and  flitting  impressions, 
exemplifying-  the  trutii  thai  those  who  are  the 
most  bn^  are  oftentfanes  the  most  idle  ;  and  may 
fitly  be  compared  ta  children  chasing  bntterflieB. 
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It  btts  been  pithily  eaid  that  «he  <*  EngUehman 
has  been  at  a  feast  of  langnages,  and  has  stolen 
the  scraps."  Tet  the  varied  materials  of  which 
this  longnage  is  composed  have  been  so  nicelj 
molded  together  and  adapted  to  each  other  that 
the  resulting  language  is  second  imij  to  ^ 
Greek  for  general  use  in  all  departments  of 
writing  and  speaking,  and  in  some  respects  is 
the  first  of  lirhig  tongues.  The  Englishman^ 
and,  more  especially,  the  America^,  may  be  a 
poet,  Imt  his  salutation  is  not  poetic ;  he  may  be 
a  philosopher,  he  may  be  a  man  of  bnsinese,  bat 
his  greeting  Sarors  neither  iof  philosophy  nor 
commerce.  He  is  thorongfaly  a  practical  man, 
dealing  not  in  shadow,  but  in  Ihe  living  snb- 
stance.  He  does  not  wish  for  a  tiionsand  years 
of  life ;  he  does  not  offer  yon  imftg^  of  gossa- 
mer tissue,  bat  he  comes  directly  to  the  point, 
and  pins  you  down  at  once  with  his  plain,  short, 
blunt,  **  How  do  you  do  T"  This  plainly  shows 
him  to  be  one  who  dwells  not  in  ideal  realms  of 
his  own  creation,  nor  in  the  tangled  web  of 
metaphysical  speculation  which  he  has  woven 
from  his  own  brain ;  but  that  he  grapples  man- 
fully with  the  realities  of  life,  resolving  that,  if 
he  does  not  succeed  in  every  xmrticular,  he  will 
wring  iVora  his  feite  what  E^all  be  to  him  equiva- 
lent to  success.  He  is  the  solution  of  this 
problem:  Owen,  the  total  number  of  duticE 
which  may  be  required  of  men,  and  the  total 
nutaibcr  of  responsibilities  which  msy  devolrt 
npon  them;  ^twn,  also,  an  equal  number  of 
men,  eac^  of  whom  shall  be  suited  to  perform 
one  only  of  the  fbrmer,  and  to  meet  one  only 
of  the  latter;  requiredf  to  find  from  these  o 
slnglt;  man  who  shall  be  equal  to  the  perform- 
ance of  all  those  various  duties,  and  capable  of 
meeting  and  bearing  up  under  all  these  weighty 
responMbilities.  This  man  is  the  Anglo-Saxon ; 
who,  if  he  is  nnable  to  perform  certain  things 
as  well  as  some  others,  is,  nevertheless,  best 
fitted  of  all  for  life  in  general.  If  he  has  not 
yet  reached  the  highest  possibie  development 
of  certain  faculties,  he  is  yet  a  model  of  intel- 
lectual and  corporeal  strength.  If  not  perfect 
in  every  particular,  he  is  in  all  things  together 
as  near  perfection  as  is  permitted  to  human 
minds.  His  language,  too,  is  very  like  himself. 
If  not  suited  in  the  highest  degree  to  some  of 
the  legitimate  and  necessary  oflloes  of  human 
speech,  it  nevertheless  comprehends  them  all 
better  than  any  other.  The  language  and  form 
of  salutation  plainly  show  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
is  a  man  who  was  intended  to  dare  everything, 
and  to  accomplish  everything  which  can  be  done 
by  mortal  power. 

We  thus  see  that  no  nation  is  wilboat  its  his- 


torian and  its  history,  which  are  in  it,  and  fonn 
a  part  of  its  being.  Let  a  people  peridi  frooi 
the  face  of  the  earth  as  completely  as  did  Baby* 
Ion  the  great,  and  let  not  a  scrap  of  wvittea  his* 
toiy  sorvivie— stilly  if  we  have*  its  language  and 
its  forms  of  salutation,  we  h%ve  secured  a  stand- 
point, flrom  which  we  can,  by  faifereiice,  writs 
the  history  of  all  bat  its  detds.  Light  would 
dawn  npon  them  as  upon  Pompeii ;  ite  owl  and 
the  bat  wovdd  leave  their  cramUed  walls^  and 
forgotten  generations  would  pass,  In  living  and 
moving  tandn,  over  the  stage. 

»— ^»-« 


fLISHA  KENT  KANE.* 

Ltfb  is  a  sad  gift  to  moFt  of  us.  It  comes  so 
loaded  with  disease,  so  depressed  by  poverty,  or 
so  loaded  with  vicious  surroundings,  that  the 
weary  soul,  if  it  awoke  to  a  sense  of  Its  misera- 
ble bodyment,  is  ready  with  the  exoFperated 
Job  to  curse  the  day  of  its  nativity.  Now  and 
then,  however,  the  benign  powers  are  able  to 
cflWst  an  harmonious  lodgment  for  a  precious 
soul,  and  then  tiie  designs  of  the  good  Father 
may  be  carried  out  wi^  little  impediment 
Such  a  one  was  Dr.  Kane. 

That  his  health  was  delicate  argues  little  of 
objection  to  the  excellence  of  destiny.  A  JBne 
piece  of  porcelain  is  put  to  only  honorable  uses. 
The  tiiin  alabaster  vase  allows  the  soft  light 

•Our  portrait  ha«  bw^n  kindlj  furnished  hj  Mr.  Ourlet 
Seribner,  pnbHnher,  trtm  the  galknr  of  porMta  emi- 
t«ined  in  the  Cvdopedia  of  American  literatim,  edited 
bj  the  BrothexTDayckindc 
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ftom  wtthin  to  Hlnmifie  Bammnding  objeets. 
The  Iron  pot  and  the  Isown  pottery  are  earad- 
leDt  in  their  place,  bat  we  do  not  bring  them 
prominently  to  the  ^e  in  legal  proceflaooB  or 
psinoel J  bancpiettti  80  with  men.  The  heavy 
phyalqtie  belongs  to  the  dray  laborer—'the  finer 
is  borne  by  poets  and  heroes,  in  whom  the  nuk 
terial  nrast  be  ^subordinated  to  the  spiritaaL 
Dr.  Kane,  with  his  delicate  organization,  has 
noUeved  the  work  of  gianta  A  fine  inward 
Ibioe  has  carried  him  throni^  tdls,  under  which 
a  leas  elastic  physique  would  have  yielded  long 
aga 

In  one  sense  his  life  has  been  short,  but  in  a 
larger  sense  it  has  been  long,  for  it  has  been 
allTC  with  purpose,  and  complete  in  itself.  A 
broken  shaft  would  not  cTmboiize  his  career. 
The  nation  should  erect  a  beautiful,  well-pro- 
portioned coiunn  as  cmblcmatio  of  the  man 
whose  life  has  been  finished  in  all  its  designs. 
His  is  a  beautiful  result  of  American  deyelop- 
ment  and  American  culture. 

When  Dr.  Kane  put  the  last  touches  to  his 
last  book— the  simple,  modest  record  of  a  -uc 
manly  heart ;  the  expressions  of  a  ^mpathctic, 
generoafr<mindcd  man,  detailing  so  unobtrusively 
the  achievements  which  would  be  realised  only 
by  a  thoroughly  heroic  character-^is  work  was 
done.  We  do  not  weep  for  him  that  he  is  gone, 
•0  much  do  wo  rejoice  in  that  he  lived.  His 
name  la  a  precious  legacy  to  the  youth  of  his 
country,  and  the  universal  expression  of  sorrow 
which  his  demise  has  called  forth,  Is  evidence 
that  there  is  intellectual  perception  enough,  and 
moral  excellence  enough,  even  among  the 
masses  of  our  population,  to  estimate  a  truly 
good  and  great  character.  In  this  we  take 
heart  In  this  we  rqoice  greatly,  and  believe  it 
argues  well  for  our  country  and  its  institutions. 

Again,  we  repeat,  we  would  rather  have  our 
40ad  hero  than  a  thousand  living  onea  We  l)eUeve 
In  a  tottg  Ufc ;  in  making  it  all  good  and  gloria 
ons,  even  b^ond  its  three  score  years  and  ten ; 
we  have  no  dread  of  white  hairs  and  wrinkles, 
como  when  they  may — but  when  a  full,  beautiful 
life  is  revealed  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  we  do 
^ot  regret  that  it  is  translated  to  lugher  spheres. 
U  la  not  a  wreck.  It  is  not  a  defeat.  Its  work 
was  done,  and  what  would  we  more?  Why  in- 
vite the  agonized  cry  of  the  human—"  It  is  fin- 
ished 1" 

.  He  sleeps  well.  His  name  will  linger  in  our 
hearts  like  remembered  harmonies^  and  those  of 
xu  who  have  a  cord  in  our  hearts  akin  to  that 
which  beat  in  his,  will  not  fail  to  feel  it  thrill  at 
n/oUa  and  generous  intimations,  and  thus  will 
our  affinltlei  link  us  to  him  who  now  dwells  In 


Boraesapemnl  realm  not  far  remote  from  our 
own. 

Dr.  Kane  had  visited  nearly  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  net  hardships  and  difflculties  with  % 
firmness  and  oousage  as  beaotiflil  as  rare^  He 
WM  born  in  Philadelphia  February  3,  1822 ; 
consequently,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
but  thirty-live  years  of  age. 

He  gradnated  In  the  Pennsylvania  University, 
first  as  a  collegiate  and  then  as  a  medical  sln- 
d^t  He  was  always  a  student,  not  only  a 
classieal  scholar,  but  a  man  of  exact  and  pro- 
found soAenoe ;  a  ohemlst,  mineralogist,  astrono- 
mer, and  snrgieon.  This  is  much  for  any  man, 
and  when  we  consider  ISiat  Dr.  Kane  was  of  a 
very  delicate  make,  and  at  all  times  In  active 
use  of  all  his  talents  and  learning,  it  betrays  at 
once  his  persistency  of  principle  and  steadiness 
of  application.  He  had  no  idle  and  luxurious 
habits  to  mar  the  hopeftOness  of  life  and  prom- 
ise. 

He  was  first  appointed  as  surgeon  to  the  first 
American  Embassy  to  China.  During  this  resi- 
dence abroad  he  explored  thel^Uppine  Islands, 
descended  into  the  crater  of  Tael  to  its  very 
mouth,  being  lowered  more  than  100  feet  of  the 
way  \3f  a  bamboo  rope ;  ascended  the  Himalayas, 
walked  over  Greece,  visited  Ceylon,  the  Upper 
Nile,  and  all  the  mythologic  region  of  Egypt 

In  achieving  all  this,  we  find  no  inflated  or 
puerile  records ;  no  flashy  bock  of  tmvtls ;  no 
maudlin  pages  of  romance  as  the  only  result  of 
his  adventures ;  the  man  has  manhood  and  pur- 
poses-he does  not  exhibit  himself— he  has  no 
vanity,  no  conceit  with  which  to  encumber  the 
bookseller's  shelves;  he  is  the  earnest  man 
always ;  in  other  words,  he  is  thoroughly  the  gen- 
tleman. We  feel  this  in  everything  he  says  or 
does.  Not  the  conventional  gentleman  who  talks 
about  silver  forks,  and  dainty  costume,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  fine  saloons,  but  the  gentleman 
who  has  all  his  life  been  so  ftimiliar  with  whal 
belongs  to  good  Inreeding  that  he  does  not  think 
to  ^*  make  a  note  of  it" 

In  1847  we  find  him  visiting  the  slave  facto- 
ries of  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  examining  those 
terrible  places  denominated  '*  Barracoons,"  be- 
ing pens  in  wMch  slaves  are  kept  and  fed  like 
animals  till  ready  to  be  shipped  on  board  the 
"slavers."  In  this  service  he  contracted  thd 
African  fever,  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  pois- 
oned his  system,  and  permanently  impaired  his 
health. 

He  visited  Mexico  as  a  volunteer,  and  did 
good  and  eflSoient  service  to  General  Scott  He 
was  appointed  at  one  time  to  escort  some  pris- 
oners of  war  to  a  place  of  safety,  when  they 
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were  attacked  by  a  hoetile  tribe,  who  would  have 
murdered  them  in  cold  blood  but  for  the  eptrited 
defenoe  of  Br.  Kane,  w]io  fought  with  the  ut- 
most bravery  for  their  protectiou,  receiving  in 
the  contest  a  severe  thrust  in  the  aide,  and  hav- 
ing his  hone  killed  under  him.  He  came  off 
conqueroTi  however,  and  was  rewarded  hy  the 
gratitude  of  the  MezicaiiB,  who  dressed  his 
wounds  and  nursed  him  with  tcndemea^  He 
remained  in  the  country  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  particulars  of  the  Grinnell  Expeditiop 
are  ftilly  known  to  our  readers.  Ths  appeal  of 
Lady  Franklin  in  bdialf  of  her  husband  touched 
the  manly  spirit  and  chivalric  instincts  of  our 
whole  people.  It  became  at  once  evident  that 
the  sentiment  of  chivalry  may  be  an  ingredient 
in  democratic  veins  no  less  than  under  the 
princely  coronet  or  the  stars  of  Imighthood. 
There  was  a  universal  response  from  Maine  to 
Florida.  Men  and  women  thrilled  with  a  like 
homage  to  tiie  noble  and  wife-like  appeal  of  a 
true,  lovely  woman. 

Dr.  Kane  was  appointed  senior  surgeon  and 
naturalist  to  the  expedition ;  and  in  nine  days 
after  bdng  informed  by  telegraph  of  his  com* 
mission,  he  was  plowing  the  seas  ncMrthward  to 
the  Arctic  regiona  This  is  a  fine  illustration  of 
the  celerity  and  efficiency  of  American  move; 
ment,  and  a  fine  comment,  also,  upon  the  energy 
of  character  so  strikingly  manifested  in  0r. 
Kane.  The  search  was  unsuccessfol ;  but  the 
lectures  of  Dr.  Kane,  who  appeared  in  public  to 
show  his  views  and  plans  for  another  expedition, 
his  reports  to  the  Navy,  and  his  personal  pres- 
tige combined  to  fix,  as  they  had  excited,  public 
interest;  and  when  Mr.  Grinnell  prepared  the 
second  expedition,  aided  by  Mr.  Peabody,  the 
American  banker  in  London,  the  command  was 
qM>ntaneou8ly  offered  to  Dr.  Kane. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  hod  prepared  a  narrative 
of  his  experience  in  the  Arctic  regions  to  be 
published  during  his  absence.  This  woric  had 
like  to  have  been  lost  to  the  world  at  the  time 
of  the  great  fire  which  occurred  in  Cliff  street, 
at  the  establishment  of  the  Harpers,  all  the 
printed  dieets  of  a  large  edition  being  entirely 
consumed.  Fortunately  the  stereotyped  plates 
escaped,  and  the  work  ttppomted  in  the  Spring 
of  1854  The  public  was  reading  this  narrative 
at  the  time  the  accomplished  author  was  passing 
his  weary  hours  under  the  midnight  pole,  sur- 
rounded by  his  faithful  compeers,  hemmed  in 
by  impassable  ice,  and  ihej  confined  to  the  limits 
of  the  ship,  which  had  been  fastened  in  the  ice, 
never  more  to  be  liberated. 

The  heavy  hand  of  dieease  was  upon  the  little 
group--darkneaB  and  death  were  in  their  path-- 


and  yet  the  cheerftil  patience  oC  the  commander, 
his  unflagging  energies,  urbane  manners  and 
sympathetic  heart  might  shame  many  a  one  who 
read  hie  book  in  their  comfortable  homes.  He 
explored  these  savage  regions  to  a  higher  lati- 
tude than  bad  ever  before  been  reaohed,  and  sasr 
the  flag  of  his  country  float  iriiere  It  never  will 
find  a  rival.  He  discovered  an  open  Polar  Sea, 
which  confirms  the  theories  which  had  gained 
currency  in  the  public  mind— indicating  the 
presence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  around  the  Islaad 
of  Iceland,  and  thence  to  the  north-west,  a  per- 
petually genializing  element,  imparting  beauty 
and  foliage  to  tiie  extreme  North. 

These  are  important  additions  to  scienoe, 
enough  to  immortalize  him,  had  he  done  nothing 
else,  but  his  best  monument  will  be  found  in  tlie 
hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

We  extract  the  following  tribute  to  Dr.  Kane 
from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawks  be- 
fore the  New  York  Historical  Society.  It  Is  an 
afl^MSting  tribute  flrom  one  man  of  genius  to  an- 
other: 

GEsnuniBr  or  "not  Socdrt  :  It  becomes  my  sad  dniy,  m 
roar  presiding  officer,  to  bring  to  jour  notice  the  remoT. 
alf  by  death,  of  one  of  our  most  disUnguisbed  asuodates. 
Our  friend,  Dr.  Kane,  is  no  more.  I  knew  bim  intimately, 
and  fbe  strong  bond  of  our  personal  friendship,  while  be 
lived,  prompts  me  to  solicit  your  indulgence  if  I  depart 
from  the  formally  of  a  mere  dldal  announcement  on 
this  occasion,  and  render  my  brief  and  humble  tribute  to 
the  worth  of  a  man  whom  I  greatly  loved.  In  my  obser- 
ration  of  human  nature  it  has  seldom  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
meet  a  fellow-being  possessed  of  more  striking  excellences, 
or  in  whom  there  was  a  combination  more  rare  of  seem- 
ingly  opposite  qualities ;  in  him,  however,  they  were  all 
harmoniously  blended,  and  it  was  precisely  this  Ihct 
which  made  him  to  me  an  object  of  deep  and  affectionate 
interest  To  a  fine  mind,  inquiring  and  analytical,  he 
added  great  industry ;  and  what  he  deemed  worthy  of 
study  at  an,  he  studied  thoroughly.  The  rai^  of  his  at- 
tainments, too,  was  varied,  and  he  had  roamed  largely 
orer  the  wide-spread  field  of  phraieal  scifnce.  Both  va- 
ried and  accurate  as  were  his  attainments,  there  was  a 
beautiful  simplicity  and  modesty  so  blended  with  them 
that  no  one  ever  could  suspect  him  of  foeling  his  superi- 
ority in  learning  over  thoee  with  whom  he  mingled.  He 
had  not  studied  for  ostentatious  display,  but  for  useAil- 
ness  in  his  station.  Hie  strong  trait  In  his  character  was 
his  indomitable  energy.  In  his  small  and  feeble  frame 
there  was  combined  an  Iron  will,  a  giant  power  of  resohits 
purpose.  Impulrive,  ardent  as  he  was  by  nature,  one 
might  bavo  expected  that  his  vroold  be  just  the  disposi- 
tion to  leap  prematurely  to  oonclnsions ;  bat  a  very  dJ^t 
acquaintance  soon  proved  that  such  was  not  his  haUt  of 
mind.  Rarely  hare  I  seen  so  much  of  impnldve  wannth 
blended  with  the  sobemcHs  of  patient,  laborious  inquiry, 
and  sound  practical  judgment  as  in  him.  Thus,  for  In- 
stance, the  strong  conviction  ho  had  of  the  open  Polar 
Sea,  which  he  lived  long  enough  to  discover,  was  founded 
on  no  hasty  or  happy  guess.  In  conrersations  which  be 
held  with  me  on  the  probabilities  of  its  existence,  when 
oar  discussion  turned  entirely  on  seientifle  considerations, 
I  fbund  that  he  had  reasoned  oat  his  eondosioiis  by  a 
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lebftin  of  indoeliim  almottt  u  rtrietlj  sertre  u  maibemat- 
SmI  damoofttnttion  ;  indeod,  part  of  his  procesa  waa  laath- 
ematical.  B«for«  he  lailed,  he  told  me  he  was  aare  there 
waa  open  water  around  the  pole,  and  that  if  he  lived  to 
letnm,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  tell  me  he  had  seen  it  He 
BO  more  proceeded  on  «o^}eoturo  tnereljr  than  did  Colom- 
bu  in  hia  aaiertlon  of  ihe  ezlatenco  of  oar  homlqihere. 
Bnt  viih  theae  intdlectnal  tiaita,  and  with  groat  peraonal 
intrepidity,  he  had  a  gentlenesa  of  heart  aa  tender  aa  a 
woman'a.  There  was  an  o?erflowing  kindlineaa  in  his 
soul  which  stirred  up  his  benevolence  to  its  lowest  depths 
when  he  encountered  humaii  misery,  whether  of  bod/ or 
iMlad.  Ha  apai«d  not  ttma,  nor  toll,  nor  monay,  to  re- 
lieve it.  I  may  nol  violate  the  aacred  eonddeoee  of  pri* 
vate  friendahip  under  any  cireumstances,  and  least  of  all 
when  the  grave  has  for  a  time  sundered  the  ties  which 
bound  ua  as  earthly  friends  together ;  but  were  it  lawful 
to  speak  all  I  know  on  thla  point,  both  as  his  almoner 
and  adviser,  I  oonld  mova  your  gonerona  aenalbilitlea  even 
to  teara,  by  atoriea  of  aa  pure,  dialntereated,  Uberal,  self- 
sacrificing  efforta  for  othera,  as  any  it  has  been  mj  lot  to 
meet  with  in  the  records  of  human  benevolence.  Alas  I 
my  countrymen,  what  is  his  early  grave  but  a  noble  testi- 
monial to  his  hnmanity  r  He  Li  dead  himself;  bflcanae  he 
would,  anateh  others  from  death. 

Another  remarkable  txaii  in  bis  ehaxaeter  waa  the 
power  he  had  of  commanding  and  exerelsing  an  irresist- 
ible influence  over  men.  You,  Sir,  (Mr.  H.  Grinnell,)  can 
bear  witness  with  me  to  this^  You  have  seen  him  when, 
with  gentle  Grmness,  when  love  and  resolution  were  both 
unmistakably  present,  and  both  marvelously  blended — 
you  have  seen  him  encounter  the  unequivocal  purpose  of 
insubordination  and  rebellion  in  the  person  of  the  en- 
raged, recklem,  and  desperate  seaman,  who  refuses  obe- 
dience, and  who  possessed  a  physical  power  that  could 
have  killed  him  with  a  blow.  Yon  have  seen  that  light, 
frail  frame  that,  alas !  now  sleeps  in  death,  approaeh  with 
quick,  firm  step,  and  with  no  weapons  but  such  as  nature 
gives  ;  he  but  fixes  his  keen  eye  on  the  oOender,  and  the 
dear  sound  of  his  voice  rings  upon  the  ears  in  no  tone  of 
passion  or  anger.  He  but  talks,  and  there  is  some  strange 
magic  in  his  manner  and  his  worda ;  for  presently  the 
tears  begin  to  roll  down  the  rugged,  sun-burnt  cheeks  of 
the  hardy  seaman  ;  he  has  humanized  him  by  some  mys- 
terious power  made  up  of  love  and  reason  mixed.  Rebel- 
lion dies,  and  in  its  place  is  bom  a  reverence  and  affection 
so  deep,  so  devoted,  that  to  the  end  of  our  dead  friend's 
life  none  loved  him  better  than  the  vanqniahed  rebel 

These  were  8cm«  of  hia  qoalitiea  aa  a  man.  Of  what 
be  baa  done  in  the  csvae  of  sclenee,  and  of  onr  chosen  de- 
partment in  particular,  there  ia  bat  little  need  that  I 
abould  apeak.  In  a  ahort  oareer  of  bat  thirty-five  years, 
he  has  left  upon  the  times  in  which  he  lived  his  impros!* 
ao  indelibly  stamped  thai  adenee  numbers  him  with  her 
martyrs,  and  will  not  let  hia  memory  die.  He  has  told, 
too,  so  beantifoDy  and  modestly  the  story  of  his  last 
Buffsring  i^lgrimagein  her  oause,  and  that  of  benevolence, 
that  hia  remembrance  will  bo  kept  green  in  the  land  of 
oar  fiftthera  as  wtell  aa  in  onr  own ;  for  the  English  lan- 
gnage  is  onr  connnon  property,  and  that  which  is  regia- 
tered  in  the  literatoie  of  that  tongne,  I  love  to  think,  is 
destined  to  a  long  existence  and  wide  diffusion  on  our 
globe.  Had  he  done  lesa  in  science^  England  would  not 
forget  him,  for  his  benevolent  heart  led  him  to  seek  the 
relief  of  Englishmen,  unditimayeil  by  the  horrors  and  per- 
ila  of  an  Arctic  voyage  ;  but  what  be  accomplished  in  sd- 
enoe  secured  to  him  the  generous  tribute  of  acknowledg- 
ment and  admiration  from  England's  scientlflc  men.  Ho 
teceivM  there  the  medal  of  onr  aiater  inatitntion,  ihe 
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Boyal  Geographical  Sodoty,  her  higbeat  tribate  ta  emi- 
nent aervieo  in  geographical  diacovery. 

And  as  for  ourselves,  there  is  little  danger  that  we  shall 
forget  him.    He  was  a  noble  specimen  of  man,  '  nd  he  waa 
our  countryman.    Letters  may  yield  a  graceful  tribute  to 
hie  worth  in  hmgnage  fitted  to  her  mbomfnl  theme  ;  ad- 
enee nay  rear  hia  monnment,  and  tell  the  worid  abe 
weepe  over  ono  of  her  moat  gifted  sons,  and  thia  ia  all 
right ;  but  thero  ia  a  more  touching  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory than  dther  of  these  : 
**  Affection  shall  tenderly  cherish  his  worth. 
And  memory  deeply  engrave  it, 
Not  upon  tablets  at  braaa  or  stone, 
But  t»  iho^/cnd  kaartt  vkere  best  *twas  knoioa,  '* 


MINI8TERINQ    SPIRITS. 

BY  XBXBTXK. 

Asm  they,  «re  they  all  aronnd  na, 

Gentla  apiriU  of  the  dead  f 
Do  thdr  loving  smiles  surroond  ua 

V^horeaoe'er  our  footstepa  tread  f 
Watch  they,  pitying,  o'er  our  wand'rinjT- 

From  the  holy  paths  of  right, 
And  with  earnest,  patient  wooing 

Seek  to  win  ua  back  to  lighif 
Mark  they  when  In  lowly  angoiah 

Sorrow'a  secret  tears  are  shed, 
And  our  burdened  spirits  languish 

For  the  loved,  the  lost,  the  dead? 
And  is  their's  the  balm  of  healing 

Shed  by  unseen  Sands  so  oft, 
TIU  the  tide  of  troubled  fedhig 

Binka  subdued  with  muxman  soflf 
CooM  they  to  our  couch  of  dreaming, 

Sweeping  back  the  vail  of  aenae 
From  our  souls,  till,  midst  the  beaming 

Of  Uie  spirit-Ught  intense. 
Forms  and  faces  long  departed. 

Freed  tmn  every  earthly  atain. 
They  of  uU,  the  fond,  trae  hearted, 

living  stand  revealed  again  f 
Yet  we  deem  our  pathway  dreary, 

Though  bedde  ns  angebi  move, 
And  we  droop,  all  faint  and  weary, 

Midat  thdr  amQea  of  holy  love  ; 
Oroping  still,  {hough  brightly  round  na 

Undiiwoveted  glories  lie ; 
Lone,  though  radiant  hoata  anxMMind  as, 

All  unseen,  yet  ever  nigh. 
Oh  I  to  barst  the  chain  that  binds  na 

To  these  darkened  walls  of  clay— 
Oh !  to  rend  the  vaQ  that  blinds  na 

lOdat  the  glories  of  the  day  ; 
And,  Ilk*  him  whoae  nnaealed  Tislon 

Saw  tha  flaming  mountain  glow. 
Oh  I  to  see  oar  guardiaa  angela 

Walking  with  us  here  below. 


HARMONY   OF    NATURE. 

Sweet  mode  haa  been  heard 
In  many  plaoea ;  some  haa  been  ap8tirr>d 
Fran  oni  a  cryatal  dwdBhig  In  a  lake, 
^y  a  swan's  ebon  bill ;  from  a  thick  brake, 
Nested  and  quiet  in  a  vaOfliy  mild, 
Bubblea  a  pipe ;  fine  aoonda  are  floating  wild 
Aboat  tha  earth.  f^SmATH. 
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WOOING  SONQ  OF  JARL  EQILL  8KALLAGRIM. 

FBOil  BJLLLASS  BT  WILLIAM  MOnnBKWXIi. 

Bmnrcmuden  of  Orknej, 
Star  of  the  blue  m»  I 
Yre  BW^pi  o'er  the  wat«xs 
To  gaie  upon  thee  ; 
I're  left  Bp<^  and  slaughter, 
I're  left  a  hx  strand, 
To  slqg  how  I  lore  thee, 
To  kisa  th  J  Binal]  hand  I 
Fair  Daughter  of  Einar, 
Golden-haired  maid  I 
The  lord  of  yon  brown  bark, 
And  lord  of  thlfl  blade, 
The  joy  o^  the  ocean, 
Of  warftre  and  wind, 
Bafh  bonne  him  to  woo  tbco, 
And  thou  mast  be  kind. 
So  etmttlj  Jarl  CgiU  wooed  Tbrf  Einar*!  daughter. 
In  Jutland-fa  Tei»land, 
Qa  Kenstrla's  ihoM, 


Where'er  tho  dark  billow 
My  gallant  bark  boie, 
Songs  spoke  of  thy  beauty^ 
Harp*  sounded  thy  praise, 
And  my  heart  loTod  thee  long  ere 
It  thrilled  in  thy  gacs; 
Ay,  Daughter  of  £nar. 
Right  tull  mays' t  thou  itand, 
It  is  a  Yikii«ir 
Who  kisses  thy  band  ; 
It  is  a  Yikingir 
That  bends  his  proud  knee^ 
And  swears  by  Gre«t  Fttj% 
His  bride  thou  masi  be  I 
So  Jarl  ElgiU  swore  when  his  great  heart  was  fuIkMt. 
Tby  whltearma  are  loekad  fa 
Broad  bracelets  of  gold  ; 
Thy  girdle-stead's  gleaming 
With  treasures  untold ; 
The  circlet  that  binds  up 
Thy  long  yellow  hair, 
Is  staired  thick  with  J 
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That  bright  an  and  ram  ; 
Bat  gifts  yet  mon  prlnoelj 
Jarl  E^U  bMtowt, 
For  girdle,  his  great  arm 
Aroand  thee  he  throve ; 
The  bark  of  a  wm  >!% 
For  palace  giroe  he, 
While  mad  wares  and  winds  shall 
Thj  true  sotjeots  be. 
80  richly  Jarl  Tg^lL  endowed  his  bright  bride. 

Naj,  frown  not,  nor  shrink  thus, 
Nor  toss  so  thy  head, 
lis  a  Vikingir  asks  thee, 
lAad-maiden,  to  wed  I 
He  skiUs  not  to  woo  thee^ 
In  tiembling  and  fioaz^ 
Though  lords  of  the  land  maj 
Thns  troop  with  the  deer. 
Tbe  cradle  he  roek'd  In 
80  sound  and  so  long, 
Hath  framed  him  a  heart 
iind  a  hand  that  are  strong  ; 
He  corner  then  as  Jarl  should, 
Sword  belted  to  side, 
To  win  thee  and  wear  thee 
With  glory  and  pride. 
So  nt^mly  Jad  E^f^  wooed,  and  smotahis  k>ng  brand. 

Thy  fisthor,  thy  brethren, 
Thy  kin  keep  ttoai  me. 
The  maiden  I've  sworn  shall 
Be  Queen  of  the  sea  1 
A  trace  with  that  foUy— 
Yon  sea-strand  can  show 
If  this  eye  missed  its  aim, 
Or  thto  arm  IkUed  its  bknr  ; 
I  had  not  wett  taken 
Thne  strides  on  this  knd 
Ere  a  Jarl  and  his  six  sons 
In  death  bit  the  sand, 
Nay,  weep  not,  pale  maid,  thov^ 
In  battle  should  fktt 
The  kemps  who  would  keep  tliy 
Bridegroom  from  the  haH 
Bo  carped  Jarl  E;gill  and  kissed  the  bright  weeper. 

Through  shadows  and  horrors, 
In  worlds  underground, 
Throogfa  sounds  that  appal 
And  tliioogfa  sights  that  eonftmad, 
I  soi^^  the  weirt  wmnen 
WitUtt  their  dark  eell. 


Futurity's  spell ; 
1  made  them  rune  oTsr 
The  dtan  scroll  so  free,* 
And  mutter  how  IVte  sped 
With  k>Ters  like  ma. 
Tes,  maiden,  I  forced  them 
To  nad  forth  my  doom, 
To  say  how  I  shmiM  ihie 
As  Jotly  bridegroom. 
80  Jsri  f^fOl's  l»f«  dared  the  world  of  grim  shadows. 
They  waxed  and  they  waned, 
They  passed  to  and  fira, 
While  lurid  fires  gleamed  o*er 
Their  i^es  of  snow  ; 

•  The  dim  scroU  to  mb.— [MS.  oopjr. 


Their  stony  eyes  nmrelMs, 
Bid  glare  on  me  long, 
Then  sullen  ths^  chanted : 
<*  The  sword  and  the  boi« 
PreTuQ  with  the  gentle. 
Sore  chasten  the  rude. 
And  sway  to  their  purpose 
Each  eril-shaped  mood  I'* 
Fsir  Daughter  of  Einar, 
Vn  sung  the  dark  lay 
That  the  weird  sistsrs  runed,  and 
Which  thou  must  obey. 
80  fondly  Jarl  EfpU  loTcd  Binar's  proud  danghtar. 

The  evrl  of  that  proud  Up, 
The  flash  of  that  eye, 
Urn  swell  of  thai  bosoai 
So  full  and  so  high, 
like  foam  of  sea.bi]low, 
Tiqr  .white  bosom  shows^ 
like  flash  of  red  levin 
Thine  eagle  eye  glows  ; 
Ba  1  firmly  and  boldly, 
80  stately  and  free. 
Thy  foot  treads  this  chamber, 
As  bark  rides  the  sea ; 
This  likes  me— this  likes  ne, 
Stoat  maiden  of  mould. 
Thou  wooest  to  purpose  ; 
Bold  hearU  lore  the  bold. 
80  shouted  Jari  ^{ill,  sad  dutehed  tlm  pcoadnmidsa. 

Away  and  away  tlien» 
I  hare  thy  small  hand ; 
Joy  with  me— our  tall  bark 
Now  bears  toward  the  strand  \ 
IcaUittheBaven, 
The  wing  of  black  night. 
That  shadows  forth  ruin 
0*er  islands  of  l^t; 
Once  more  on  Its  hmg  deck, 
Behind  us  the  gale, 
Thou  Shalt  sea  how  before  it 
Great  kingdoms  do  quail ; 
Thou  Shalt  see  then  how  truly, 
My  noble  souled  maid, 
The  ransom  of  kings  can 
a>  won  by  tUs  biadsw 
80  braTely  Jarl  S;|in  did  soothe  the  pale  trembler. 

Ay,  gaae  on  its  large  hilt, 
One  wedge  of  red  gold  ; 
But  doat  on  Its  blade,  gQt 
With  blood  of  the  bold. 
The  hilt  is  right  seemly. 
But  nobler  the  blade, 
That  swart  Velint's  hammer 
With  cunning  spells  mads  ; 
I  call  it  the  Adder, 
Death  larks  in  its  bite. 
Through  bone  and  proof-hamsss 
It  scatters  pale  light 
Fair  Daaghter  of  Ekur, 
Deem  high  of  the  Ikte, 
That  makes  thee,  like  this  blade. 
Proud  E^^Il's  loTcd  mate  I 
So  Jarl  IlgOl  bore  off  Tcrl  Ehiar's  bright  daaghter. 

The  "Skeleton  in  Armor"  of  Longfellow 
owfl  ita  Urfh  to  thew  Northera  balladfl. 
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HEALINQ  MEDIUMS. 

Wb  observe  that  some  of  oar  medical  friends 
are  becoming  ferociously  funny  at  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  the  foolie&ness  and  credulity 
of  persons  in  ylsitlng  women  denominated 
<' healing  mediums.''  There  is  no  doubt  much 
of  their  sarcasm  is  well  desarved.  The  amount 
of  pretendon  and  blasphemous  imposture  is  un- 
questionably very  great.  Women  lend  them- 
selves  to  it,  and  swell  the  amount  of  imposition, 
knowing  they  are  imposters,  Just  as  men  hare 
Uved  for  ages  upon  the  credulity  and  the  im- 
becility of  their  kind. 

What  then — because  falsehood  exists  in  the 
world,  does  it  follow  there  is  no  truth  in  it !  By 
no  means.  It  only  proves  that  our  poor,  im- 
perfect humanity,  groping  for  light,  buried  in 
darkness,  and  straggling  upward  for  the  funt- 
est  ray,  may  mistake  a  meteor  for  a  planet,  an 
tgniafaUait  for  a  star — but  stars  and  planets  roll 
onward  in  their  serene  mi^esty,  and  there  are 
eyes  clearly  beholding  them,  although  some  few 
mistake  an  uncertain  ray  for  the  heavenly  light 

Clairvoyance,  or  the  faculty  of  penetrating 
material  substances,  so  that  what  is  hidden  from 
ordinary  vision  becomes  manifest  by  a  clear  in- 
ward sense,  is  not  so  rare  as  many  suppose,  and 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  feature  in  our  moral  or- 
ganization. It  is  nothing  more  than  a  higher 
development  of  a  blind  faculty  which  impels  us, 
in  certain  states  of  the  system,  to  select  one  ar- 
ticle in  preference  to  another  for  eating  or 
drinking,  and  enables  us  to  see  objects  In  the 
dark  when  they  would  be  totally  invisible  but 
for  this  excitation  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Nature  indicates  the  needs  of  the  system,  its 
exhaustion,  or  its  superabundance,  by  creating 
sensations  of  yearning  or  disgust  till  the  equi- 
librium is  restored.  This  sense  may  receive  at 
intervals  a  hlghtening  by  which  dairvoyancej  as 
it  is  called,  is  produced. 

We  say  at  intervals,  for  we  are  doubtAil  if  it 
be  a  continuous  faculty  like  one  of  the  more 
external-  ones.  Persons  of  conscience  draw 
sparingly  upon  this  delicate  sense.  For  our- 
selves, we  are  conscious  of  this  to  a  good  extent. 
We  have  liad  the  sense  suddenly  revealed  when 
least  expecting  it,  and  at  the  same  time  we  saw 
the  course  to  be  adopted  in  relation  thereto. 
We  were  traveling  in  the  care  at  one  time,  when 
a  plain,  sickly  woman,  who  sat  several  seats  in 
front  of  us,  became  uneasy,  changed  her  attl- 
tnde,  turned  around,  and  at  length  walked  di- 
niotly  to  the  place  where  we  sat    She  asked  to 


seat  herself  beside  us,  but  as  the  cars  were  not 
full,  we  pointed  to  a  vacant  place  in  front  She 
seemed  disposed  to  talk,  and  at  length  said : 

*'  I  do  not  know  what  made  me  come  to  you, 
but  it  seemed  as  if  I  must.'' 

"  You  are  ill,"  we  replied, "  and  are  not  ufdng 
the  right  remedies." 

Now  this  was  said  in  consequence  of  our 
clairvoyance,  by  means  of  which  we  saw  the 
inflamed  and  partially  dead  organ,  and  the  one 
which  had  been  tampered  with  had  an  irritated 
look — nothing  more.  Now  we  should  as  soon 
think  of  making  money  out  of  the  sale  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  to  use  so  divine  a  sense  for  the 
purposes  of  gain.  More  than  this,  we  are  not 
prepared,  from  anytning  we  have  yet  seen,  to 
believe  it  constantly  active.  It  is  like  prophesy 
which  comes  of  revelation,  and  ceases  with  the 
occasion. 

We  might  cite  a  great  many  cases  in  our  own 
experience,  which  we  would  willingly  do  for  the 
sake  of  throwing  some  light  upon  a  subject  as 
yet  in  its  infancy.  One  more  shall  suffice.  We 
rode  to  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  of  a  fine 
morning,  merely  for  air  and  exercise.  We  were 
looking  from  the  window  at  the  beautiful  scene- 
ry of  the  Second  avenue,  showing  the  Sound, 
country  seats,  and  old  trees  of  what  had  once 
been  an  extensive  park.  We  had  not  observed 
the  passengers  at  all— had  not  seen  the  face  of 
a  single  one  ;  did  not  know  whether  they  were 
men  or  women,  one  or  both. 

At  length  we  became  conscious  that  by  the 
door  was  seated  a  middle-aged  woman,  in  a 
long  calico  dress,  and  a  straw  bonnet  tied  with 
a  faded  pink  ribbon.  Her  face  was  pale,  her  air 
sorrowful,  and  then  it  appeared  that  her  feet 
and  limbs  were  distended  with  dropsy.  We  had 
seen  this,  and  yet  had  not  moved  our  head  from 
looking  out  of  the  window.  We  could  not  tell 
how  we  had  seen  it. 

We  turned  around — ^and  there,  just  as  we  have 
described,  sat  the  woman  of  our  visiou.  We 
rode  onward  to  Sixtieth  street,  and  then  left  the 
stage.  As  we  did  so,  the  woman  did  the  same 
and  walked  beside  u&  Presently  she  remarked, 
with  a  simple,  quiet  manner : 

<<  I  do  not  know  what  made  me  come  up  here  \ 
I  ought  to  have  stopped  more  than  twenty  streets 
lower  down,  but  somehow  I  could  uH  help  it, 
and  I  could  n't  help  following  you." 

"  You  are  very  ill,"  we  said,  "  and  you  arc 
troubled,  also— you  have  a  dropiy." 

She  raised  her  drera  from  her  feet,  and  it  was 
as  we  had  seen,  and  we  prcBcribed  what  we  are 
sure  cured  her,  although  we  never  saw  her  after- 
ward.   Now  we  do  not  regaid  these  things  aa> 
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either  supernatural  or  even  wonderful.  We  be- 
lieve they  exist  more  frequently  than  the  world 
is  conscious  of,  and  we  believe  as  the  race  devel- 
ops Into  a  more  beautiful  harmony  that  dreams 
and  visions,  such  as  are  predicted  in  Scripture, 
will  multiply.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
while  it  has  lent  itself  to  a  thousand  impod- 
tions,  is  wise  in  this;  that  it  recognizes  and 
makes  use  of  this  spiritual  development,  while 
the  intcllectualigm  of  the  Protestant  Church 
most  assuredly  has  a  tendency  to  materialisnu 
It  is^said  that  in  the  times  of  better  spiritual 
growth,  "  our  young  men  shall  see  visions  and 
our  old  men  dream  dreams,"  and  we  must  be- 
lieve this,  if  we  believe  that  human  progress 
tends  to  develop  the  race  into  higher  and  better 
capabilities. 

We  do  not  object  to  "  healing 'mediums"  if 
we  can  be  assured  of  their  integrity,  but  the 
temptation  to  weak,  sensitive  minds  to  exagger- 
ate the  fiwulty,  and  by  spasmodic  efforts  affect 
to  reproduce  its  action,  is  to  our  mind  as  pitiful 
as  it  LB  wicked.  We  could  wish  these  media 
would  not  make  it  a  system  of  barter.  We  wish 
they  would  lay  this  aside  as  holy,  to  be  used 
only  as  it  is  revealed  spontaneously,  and  then 
"work  diligently  with  their  hands"  for  the 
common  necessities  of  life. 

But  again.  There  is  another  aspect  of  the 
question  of  "  healing  media."  They  do  effect 
cure&  Of  this  there  is  abundant  testimony. 
Impostors,  as  we  know  some  of  these  persons 
are,  they  still  cure  disease.  Now  this  is  readily 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  imagination. 
The  faith  of  the  individual  in  the  eflScacy  of  the 
remedy  effects  the  cure.  So  be  it  The  ground 
is  no  less  legitimate,  and  if  physicians  will  not 
occupy  the  field,  they  must  not  be  surprised  to 
see  it  usurped  by  pretenders  and  mountebanks. 
Our  physicians,  honest,  and  well  disposed,  and 
capable,  as  they  unquestionably  are  as  a  profes- 
Mooal  class,  still  do  not  study  as  they  should  do 
the  woaderfal  relations  of  the  spiritual  part  of 
our  nature  to  the  materiaL 

These  is  a  fluid  which  we  will  call  the  faith- 
ftmdy  dependent  upon  an  action  of  the  will,  com- 
bined with  an  instinctive  reaching  for  some  ele- 
ment believed  essential  to  the  human  well-being. 
When  this  is  grasped  a  healthy  equilibrium  is  at 
once  established.  The  action  of  this  faculty, 
the  generation  of  this  fluid  is  salutary  to  mind 
and  body  also.  The  ecstatic  sees  Heaven  and 
divine  visions  through  this  medium,  the  des- 
ponding awake'  to  unimagined  blessedness,  and 
the  invalid  takes  a  new  hold  of  life. 

Wo  need  not  fear  superstition  if  we  will  but 
study  the  economy  of  oar  own  creation.    We 


are  more  than  flesh  and  bones.  Our  spiritual 
nature  is  more  urgent  than  oar  material.  The 
health  of  the  latter  fs  a  consequence  of  tiie 
health  of  the  former. 

Now  the  quack  and  the  charlatan,  without 
any  philosophical  or  conscientious  basis  of  mind, 
by  simple  common-sense  observation  of  life  and 
its  demonstrations,  minister  to  the  faith  of  the 
patient,  and  he  is  cured.  We  would  be  very  far 
from  countenancing  fhiud  or  deception,  but  we 
do  blame  the  legitimate  faculty  for  not  appeal- 
ing to  the  higher  nature,  rather  than  to  the  in- 
ferior, thus  leaving  the  field  to  be  occupied  by 
ignorant  pretenders. 

We  have  serious  doubts  whether  one-half  the 
medicine  prescribed  fcnr  disease  is  not  a  podtive 
poison  to  the  system ;  but  let  a  physician  roll 
up  pellets  of  brown  bread,  and  order  the  patient 
to  take  them  at  reguhir  intervals,  and,  if  he  have 
faith  in  the  doctor,  he  will  have  faith  in  the 
remedy  also,  and  be  cured — ^not  because  of  the 
brown  bread  pellets,  but  because  of  the  forees 
of  his  own  organization  brought  into  play.  The 
faHhrfimd  has  been  generated,  and  it  has  circu- 
lated through  every  nook  and  comer  of  hia 
blood,  bones  and  nerves,  and  a  miracle  has  been 
wrought  out  of  the  beautifiil  labyrinths  of  Na* 
ture.  The  cure  is  legitimate — the  remedy  legiti- 
mate. A  looker-on  may  amile,  but  a  physician, 
reverent  and  God-serving,  will  take  heart  there- 
by, and  will  treat  our  humanity  tenderly  and 
with  awe.  # 


FINE   ARTS   IN    NEW   YORK. 

In  a  city  like  this,  the  great  emporium  of  the 
western  world,  it  is  a  reproach  not  only  to  the 
taste  but  culture  and  enterprise  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, that  not  a  single  public  gallery,  free  to 
the  people,  can  be  found  among  its  many  benefi- 
cent institutions.  We  have  often  commented 
upon  this  in  private,  and  it  has  been  intimated 
that  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  rooms  from 
tlie  intrusion  of  disreputable  persons  has  been 
a  hindrance  to  any  enterprise  of  *the  lund.  If 
an  objection  of  such  a  nature  can  be  legitimately 
brought  forward,  it  is  a  bumiug  disgrace  to  the 
city.  We  are  no  advocate  for  the  flimsy  aristoc- 
racy which  is  too  rife  in  our  pidpits,  opera 
houses  and  social  intercourse  generally ;  we  be- 
fieve  in  the  virtue  of  the  people.  The  startling 
crimes  and  odious  vices  of  the  day  do  not  ema- 
nate fh)m  the  body  of  the  people ;  they  have 
their  rise  in  the  two  extremes,  which  always  ap- 
proximate— the  luxurious  rich,  ^lioee  money 
gives  them  exemption  from  responsibilities,  and 
the  squalid  poor  whose  poverty  gives  them  a 
like  immunity.    Then  there  to  the  army  of  para- 
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■ites  who  fatten  upon  the  yices  of  each  ;  but  the 
people,  who  have  true,  honest  work  to  do,  are 
free  trojfi  the  enormities  which  disgrace  the  ex- 
tremes. 

NoWy  a  faithful,  yirtuooB  police — an  officer 
aush  aa  is  found  in  all  large  retail  establish- 
ments like  Stewart's  and  others,  with  no  ostenta- 
tious indication  of  power,  to  whom  might  be 
given  authority  to  |Hrevent  improper  meetings, 
convecsation,  or  too  Sequent  visits — might  easily 
obviate  all  olgections  of  the  kind.  We  do  not 
wish  our  wives,  children  and  brothers  and  hus- 
bands exposed  to  the  contaminating  atmosphere 
even  of  vice ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  as  often  hidden  under  the  fine  brocade  and 
broadcloth  of  the  upper  ten  as  under  the  gaber- 
dine of  the  beggar. 

We  remember  while  the  Art-Union  e^sted  it 
was  an  interesting  sight  to  us  to  see  the  honest, 
oheeiy  artisan,  tools  in  hand,  stop  in  the  inters 
vals  of  work  to  refresh  himself  in  the  sphere  of 
the  beautiful.  The  toilsome  woman  also  relaxed 
her  austere  Inrow  over  some  "  thing  of  beauty," 
which  is  a  joy  forever.  The  newsboy  loitered 
with  papers  under  his  arm,  and  received  a  larger 
and  sweeter  life  into  his  soul  than  he  could 
otherwise  have  reached.  Altogether  the  gallery 
had  a  refining  and  humanizing  influence  upon 
our  people,  which  was  lost  when  it  went  out  of 
existence. 

We  must  have  a  revival  of  sometliing  of  the 
kl]|||.  The  people  need  it.  The  study  of  the 
beautiful  does  away  with  penal  necessities.  Let 
an  angel  keep  the  threshold  of  the  heart  and 
devils  cannot  enter.  Fill  the  souls  of  a  people 
with  religious  ideas,  social  aspects,  and  human- 
izing delineations,  and  a  thousand  evil  influ- 
ences would  die  for  lack  of  nurture.  A  fine 
piece  of  statuary  is  a  silent  but  most  eloquent 
sermon.  A  painting,  recording  some  climacteric 
event  in  the  world's  progress,  is  a  perpetual  in- 
q>iration,  as  potent  as  the  tongue  of  the  poet  or 
the  lips  of  the  crater. 

Let  us  have  here,  in  this  great  city,  a  Gallery 
of  Art,  free  to  the  people.  Our  houses  are  fool- 
ishly decorated  with  works  of  rare  value,  hidden 
away  under  heavy  curtains  in  darkened  rooms, 
rarely  looked  upon  by  any  eyes,  except  the  few, 
while  the  common  mind  is  literallj[  starving  for 
lack  of  this  needful  and  healthful'  JEdiment.  It 
is  a  wrong  to  the  artist  himself  to  shut  his  pro- 
ductions up  from  the  world.  He  loses,  by  so 
doing,  his  au^ence^he  loses  the  pulse  of  the 
common  human  heart  to  which  he  appeals. 

Strangers  who  come  to  the  city  look  in  vwn 
for  the  scientific  lecture-room,  free  to  all — ^for 
the  zoological  gardens  of  a  rich  and  proeperoofl 


people — for  the  horticultural  gardens,  in  which 
lies  the  very  essence  of  the  finer  sense— for  the 
gallery  of  art,  which  tells  best  of  an  eqtoA- 
brotherhood.  Let  us  have  a  movement  at  onoe 
in  this  direction.  Why  cannot  the  city  pmnchese 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  convert  it  into  a  gaDery 
of  the  fine  arts  and  horticultural  rooms  eom- 
bined? 


WOMEN    AND   CRIME. 


At  this  present  time  there  are  no  less  than 
six  women  prominently  associated  with  crimes, 
Eo  attrocious  in  their  nature  that  the  bare  de- 
tails are  too  harrowing  for  the  mind  to  contem- 
plate, even  as  a  narrative  of  facts.  The  whole 
six  stand  before  us  in  revolting  perspective. 
Thus  far,  what  we  know  of  them  is  of  a  nature 
to  disgust  rather  than  interest  They  have  none 
of  them  those  fascinations  of  grace,  beauty  and 
intellect  which  has  given  to  the  Catharines  and 
the  Borgias  a  certain  dramatic  charm  in  spite  of 
their  crimes.  They  are  criminals,  not  from  ex- 
cessive culture,  in  a  malignant  sense,  but  from 
a  lack  of  all  the  finer  elements  of  w(mianhood. 
They  are  not  exquisite  tigers,  to  be  looked  upon 
with  a  thrQling  admiration  at  a  discreet  dis- 
tance, but  wolves  and  hyenas. 

They  are  all  American-bom  women.  Tins  ftct 
is  one  of  very  great  significance,  and  we  wish 
our  readers  to  bear  it  well  in  mind,  as  a  thing 
not  to  be  passed  over  with  indiffb-ence.  We  re- 
gard it  as  the  hand-writing  upon  the  wall,  most 
assuredly  pomting  to  a  terrible  taiare  unless 
we  awake  to  a  sense  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  Do  our  institutions  evolve  a  proclivity 
to  crime !    If  so,  what  Is  to  be  the  remedy  ? 

Do  our  institutions  favor  a  criminal  develop- 
ment in  women  ? 

These  questions  ought  to  be  taken  home  to 
the  heart  of  every  man  and  woman  in  ttie  coun- 
try. For  ourselves,  we  ji)elleve  that  while  our 
noble  institutions  throw  the  people  upon  self- 
government,  and  place  men  individually  in  the 
high  aspect  of  social  and  political  responabllity, 
they  have  had  the  efibct  to  separate  his  interest 
materially  fW>m  those  of  his  household  ]  he  has 
had  so  much  to  do  abroad  that  he  has  not 
marked  the  growth  of  certain  evils  at  home. 
He  has  been  malang  Presidents  and  Governors, 
Senators  and  Le^slators,  in  State  and  Union- 
establishing  schools  and  beneficent  institutions; 
and  all  this  time  he  has  fwgotten  to  see  how 
these  thmgs  are  reflected  in  the  women  of  bis 
household.    Here  has  been  the  great  fault 

Our  women  are  further  advanced  in  culture 
of  every  kind,  and  most  especially  in  intellee- 
tual  force,  than  the  men  of  the 
Jigitized  by  ^ 
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willing  to  acknowledge,  or  perhapa  are  able  to 
peroeiye.  They  are  posaeased  of  a  vast  amount 
of  onused  power.  Now,  all  power  frets  its  pos- 
sesBor,  unless  it  find  a  legitimate  field  for  use. 
Women  are  growing  malignant  They  feel  their 
disabilities ;  they  feel  the  pressure  of  institutions 
wliich  have  grown  upon  them  in  consequence  of 
their  own  Imbecilities  or  perversions,  and  the 
oppressions  of  the  other  sex  superadded.  The j 
are  not  conscious  of  this  to.  any  great  degree, 
for  the  prophet,  or  seer,  is  the  one  of  a  million ; 
but  they  have  grown  into  luxuries,  and  prof- 
ligacies which  demand  the  expenditures  of 
millions,  while  they  themselves  earn  little  or 
notliing. 

What  is  the  consequence?  These  idle  women, 
who  ought  to  have  been  trained  to  work,  to  ac- 
cumulation, who  ought  to  have  been  held  to 
social  and  political  responmbilities,  fasten  them- 
selves upon  some  rich  dotard  or  wealthy  debau- 
chee, and  when  the  time  comes  for  the  blossom- 
ing out  of  their  internal  deformity,  their  delicate 
hands  are  found  grasping  the  dagger,  or  the 
whip,  or  the  poison  bowL 

It  makes  the  heart  sick  and  the  brain  reel  to 
contemplate  these  things,  and  yet  they  will  go 
on  and  multiply  till  we  work  out  a  thorough  re- 
organization of  our  moral  creeds  and  political 
theories.  Women  are  gaining  every  year  a  fear- 
ful ascendancy.  Men  are  not  safe  in  their  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  unless  women  be  taught 
also  the  nobleness  of  work.  Some  day,  some 
one  of  them,  who  has  dared  to  live  in  prox- 
imity with  a  woman  devoid  of  conscience — a 
fine,  double-tongued  serpent,  with  her  keen 
nerves  and  leopard  instincts — ^will  be  found  punc^ 
tured  with  her  stiletto,  and  men  will  wonder 
and  stare,  and  then  forget  it,  not  reflecting  that 
our  luxurious  age,  and  our  high  culture  of  the 
intellect,  is  freezing  the  heart  and  deadening  the 
moral  sensibilities  of  the  sex. 

Some  of  our  ladies  wonder  that  these  women 
are  so  cool  and  self-possessed.  It  is  no  wonder 
at  aU.  The  motive  with  each  of  these  has  been 
sordid  or  gross.  They  were  devoid  of  the  finer 
sensibilitios  which  go  to  make  up  a  true  woman- 
hood. They  are  in  their  own  element  They 
have  breathed  all  their  life  an  atmosphere  of 
discords,  and  the  last  act  might  have  been  pre- 
dicted of  them  from  the  first 

Our  legislators  have  but  half  done  their  duty ; 
they  are  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  Their 
legislation  has  been  for  men,  not  for  humanity. 
Women  have  talked  of  these  things,  have  re- 
flected upon  them,  have  felt  the  disabilities  of 
their  position,  the  inequalities  of  the  laws  re- 
specting them,  till  the  canker  has  entered  their 


souls,  and  each  generation  liaa  inherited  the  bit- 
ter element  A  **  head  laterally  compressed," 
which  has  hitherto  been  the  designation  of  phy- 
siologists in  describing  women,  by  no  means  ap- 
plies to  the  head  of  American  women.  Indeed, 
our  observation  has  not  been  limited,  and  we 
believe  that  the  majorities  of  the  heads  of  our 
women  will  be  fonnd  thicker  through  the  organ 
of  destructivenesB  than  the  heads  of  the  other 
sex ;  and  where  the  base  of  the  brain  iMcomes 
thus  expanded,  without  a  corrcspondiog  devel- 
opment of  the  moral  sentiments,  the  most  disa*- 
trous  consequences  are  likely  to  ensue. 

It  is  time  for  our  people  to  think  of  these 
things,  and  begin  to  solve  some  moral  and  polit- 
ical problems,  the  firuits  of  which  have  given  us 
the  subject  of  this  article. 

*■.»»>* 

THE  CHURCH. 
JOlr-flOUL'S  CHtBCH.— (UOTTAMAK.) 

In  all  ancient  modes. of  worship,  we  discern' 
the  intention  of  elevating  the  sentiment  by  In- 
vesting it  with  remoteness  and  awe ;  the  acolyth 
approached  the  altar  through  long  vistas  and 
solitary  groves — silence  lM*ooded  over  the  mel- 
ancholy scene,  relieved  only  by  the  notes  of 
consecrated  birds,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  hu- 
man voices  engaged  in  the  chants  of  the  ritual 
Even  the  untaught  savage  has  his  taboad  ground 
nnprofaned  by  common  feet ;  the  Toltecs  had 
their  altar-stone,  silcfnt,  impenetrable ;  the 
Egyptian,  long  avenues  of  mysterious  sphinxes, 
leading  through  groves  of  acacia,  stirred 'by 
the  wings  of  the  sacred  Ibis,  around  solemn 
waters  where  floated  the  mystic  lotus.  The  ele- 
gant Greek  delighted  in  groves  and  mysteries 
whose  secrets  were  hidden  ftom  the  uninitiated. 
In  our  more  enlightened  and  Christian  churches 
the  dim  religious  light  of  the  cathedral  strug- 
gles through  stained  glass  and  4;othic  arches, 
amid  mullioned  columns  and  springing  tracery, 
away  off  to  beam  and  rafter,  aping  the  silence 
and  gloom  of  primal  forest,  with  grotesque 
shapes  leaning  from  heavy  pendent,  as  If  the 
faun  and  the  satyr  still  lingered  amid  the  foot- 
steps of  art 

The  Protestant  Church  rejected  the  aceeoNH 
ries  of  gloom  and  the  embellishments  of  art 
All  was  severely  plain.  The  church  presented 
an  aspect  of  cold,  solemn  simplicity,  in  whksh 
the  abstract  idea  of  worship  was  unrelieved  by 
any  sentiment  of  preparation,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  discountenanced  whatever  might  serve 
to  disturb  the  attention  or  Itivert  it  from  the 
solemnity  of  the  occadon.  If  the  aspects  of  grand 
proportion  and  mysterious  gloom  were  deemed 
incompatible  with  the  cbeerftrl  hopes  and  divine 
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Mih  of  the  Christian,  so  also  was  everything 
like  tinsel,  frivolity  or  affectation. 

As  yet  the  Protestant  Church  has  found  no 
symbolic  representative  of  itself.  It  rejects  so 
much,  (in  this  we  mean  most  especially  -the 
Unitarian  Church,)  and  affirms  so  little,  that  it 
lacks  that  force  and  suggestiveness,  which  must 
of  course  express  itself  in  church  architecture ; 
hence  its  temples  have  an  incongruous,  unmean- 
ingnesB  about  them  which  is  oftener  felt  than 
expressed.  Most  especially  is  this  the  case  in 
the  building  denominated  "  AU-Soul's  Church," 
in  this  city. 

It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  dome 
which  gives  it  a  squat  appeaitince.  The  ma- 
terial is  alternate  red  brick  and  white  marble, 
which  imparts  a  most  bizarre  aspect  to  a  struc- 
ture rising,  as  ijb  does,  fh)m  a  crowded  thorough- 
fere.  This  obtrusiveness  of  color,  and  mode  of 
arrangement,  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  popular 
mind,  more  ready  alwajpi  to  detect  incongrui- 
ties than  harmonies ;  and  hence  profane  lips, 
having  neither  the  fear  of  €rod  nor  the  honor 
of  the  church  before  their  eyes,  have  not  failed 
to  renshristen  both  pastor  and  temple.  A  name 
obnoxious  to  a  pun  is  to  be  dreaded ;  but,  as 
our  names  are  a  destiny,  it  is  not  easy  to  es- 
cape them,  let  their  indications  be  what  they 
may. 

The  Unitarian  Church  boaf*ts  of  a  Furness 
and  a  Bellows.  At  a  prublic  tearparty,  given 
annually,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Furness  was  seen  to 
mount  a  platform  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  ; 
glancing  around,  he  perceived  near  his  elbow  a 
Mend  who  now  officiates  in  the  pulpit  of  All- 
Soul's  Church,  when  he  cried  out,  "  blow  me  up, 
Brother  Bellows."    (Furnace  and  Bellows.) 

But  irreverent  Young  America,  as  we  have 
said,  has  christened  the  bright  red  and  white 
striped  temple,  "  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Ze- 
bra," and  the  pastor,  the  "  Rev.  Mr.  Blowan." 
This  is  bad,  and  strikes  a  deadening  blow  at  the 
sentiment  of  worship. 

The  red  and  white  walls  are  not  enough,  and 
we  have  tthe  .portal  decorated  with  columns  of 
perphyra,  green,  blue  %nd  mottled,  beautiful  in 
themselves,  baft  reminding  one  of  the  gaiety  of 
an  opera  house,  or  the  oaronsingi  of  a  drinking 
ealoon,  rather -than  rthe  serene  beauty  of  a  tem- 
ple dedicate  to -the  worship  4>f  the  nfinite  maj- 
esty of  Grod. 

Within,  upon  entering,  the  pulpit  ts  chaste 
and  plcaring ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  solem- 
nity, and  nothing  like  that  softening  down  of 
the  parts  of  an  andience  into  one  ai^ect  of  ap- 
propriate reverence  so  becoming  to  worship.  On 
the  contrary,  everything  needs  taming  down. 


The  glare  of  light  and  color  are  oppressive. 
Everybody  looks  as  if  thrust  into  his  nei^^bor's 
way,  perched  up,  and  conspicuon&  These  is  no 
tender  blending  of  part  within  parir-^^  gentte 
perq)ective^no  decoroue^  unobtmaive  softening 
away  of  the  individual  into  one  great  worship- 
ping body.  Altogether,  as  a  church,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  failures  of  design  to  be 
found  in  the  country,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
at  any  lack  of  fipirituallsm  that  may  grow  oat 
of  it 

The  span  of  the  arch  under  the  organ  is  very 
beautiful,  but  the  columns  are  too  small  to  sup- 
port the  superincumbent  weight  They  look 
like  two  props  put  up  for  temporary  use. 

Mr.  Bellows  is  a  tall,  stowt  man,  with  the 
stray  locks  upon  each  side  of  his  head  carefully 
and  elaborately  combed  over  the  bald  top  of  his 
head.  He  gesticulates  much,  and  somewhat  vio- 
lently, using  the  fore  finger  and  clenched  fiat 
spasmodically.  He  evidently  aims  for  efEsot, 
and  his  gestures  and  manner  remind  ono  of  what 
we  sometimes  see  in  the  drama.  There  is  none 
of  the  repose,  the  gentle  winning  to  Christ, 
sometimes  so  efi^tive,  and  always  so  approb- 
ate in  the  messenger  of  the  GospeL  His  ser* 
mons  are  prepared  with  some  care»  with  striking 
points,  such  as  we  find  in  the  lectttr&>room.  To 
hear  him,  no  one  would  suppose  he  listened  to 
an  exposition  of  the  Unitarian  faith — for  he  ig 
conservative  almost  to  old  fogyism.  The  church, 
as  an  institution,  he  looks  upon  as  the  great 
point  of  support  He  would  have  its  mcmben 
devoted,  religious,  and,  of  all  things,  respecta- 
ble ;  but  at  all  events  the  institution  is  to  be 
sustained.  We  infer  from  his  preaching  tiiat  the 
f^mpUcity  of  a  life  blent  into  the  soul  of  C!od, 
the  unworldlinesB  of  a  dLsciple,  the  abnegation 
of  self,  of  honor  and  emolument,  all  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  soul  into  true  relations 
with  the  divine  and  the  human,  are  secondary 
considerations.  It  would  seem  not  the  radical 
saving  of  a  soul  so  much  as  the  '^  good  rejiort " 
of  churchmembcrship  at  which  he  aims. 

Mr.  Bellows  is  a  cheerful,  companionable  man, 
who  may  be  seen  at  the  opera  and  at  concerts, 
talking  and  laughing  like  a  boy.  We  believe 
that  our  clergy,  considered  not  at  all  as  prophets 
and  inspired  men,  which  they  are  not,  but  pro- 
fessional clergymen,  piiould  go  to  our  theaters 
and  operas  to  see  what  is  there,  but  they  mast 
not  go  and  leave  these  places  to  all  their  un- 
wholesome influences.  They  must  go  in  order 
to  work  a  reform,  and  to  so  re-create  the  public 
taste  that  dramas  of  an  ill  moral  will  be  banished 
the  boards.  Did  they  do  their  duty  in  this  re- 
spect, plays  likd  Camllle,  fbr  instance,  in  whk^ 
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Ave  have  the  morals  of  a  courtezan  presented  for 
the  admiration  of  our  yonth,  wouM  no  longer 
outrage  the  taste  and  pcroeptions  of  the  public 
This  attempt  to  make  consumption  and  the  inte- 
rior of  a  sick  room,  a  subject  only  fit  for  the 
wacdfl  of  a  hospital,  attractive  and  artistic,  is 
mektnoholy  proof  of  a  depraved  public  taste. 
A  cough  cannot  be  brought  within  the  range  of 
art  It  is  rimply  disgusting.  If  our  clergy 
virft  places  of  public  amusement  we  must  ask 
them  to  wcrk  a  reform  there,  or  by  ''  going  to 
the  mountain  "  ttiey  simply  countenance  vice. 

WOMEN  VOTINQ. 

In  Kentucky,  by  the  revised  statutes,  **  any 
woman  having  a  child  between  the  age  of  six 
and  eighteen  may  vote  for  School  Trustee." 
This  is  Bomefliing,  although  it  most  be  confessed 
a  very  Uraited  stretdi  of  privilege.  We  believe 
that  in  all  the  Northern  States  our  statutes  arc 
so  worded  that  women  may  vote  in  educational 
action,  although  they  are  not  accustomed  to  claim 
the  privilege.  We  believe  they  are  to  blame  in 
thiSL  Every  mother  should  bd  actively  alive  in 
this  matter  of  education,  and  insist  upon  having  a 
voice  in  the  establiAment  of  schools,  and  hiring 
teachers.  More  than  this,  women  should  be  upon 
school  committees,  and  take  a  part  in  school  ex- 
aminations By  so  doing  wc  are  confidant  the 
interests  of  education  would  be  very  greatly 
advanced — a  greater  prestige  be  attached  to  the 
school ;  teachers  would  be  more  responsible  and 
children  keep  better  heart 

Women  are  the  natural  teachers  of  childhood. 
They  have  a  quicker  eye  than  the  other  sex  to 
say  what  is  needful  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
child.  School  books  should  be  subjected  to  the 
exauiination  of  a  committee  composed  of  one 
half  women.  By  means  of  this  kind  many  er- 
rors, which  are  scarcely  noticed  by  the  public, 
would  dis^appear ;  and  we  should  feel  more  se- 
cure as  to  the  mental  and  moral  progress  of  the 
young. 

It  might  be  well  to  enlarge  the  public  sphere 
of  %voman,  by  making  the  preliminary  claims  in 
bebalf  of  the  mother.  Her  dignities  should  be 
enhanced,  most  certainly,  if  he  would  check  the 
disorder  and  profligacy  of  the  age.  Home  must 
be  invested  with  greater  sanctity,  and  woman 
acknowledged  as  of  greater  dignity.  Among 
the  Six  Nations,  that  remarkable  confederation 
which  seems  to  have  anticipated  our  own  form 
of  government,  a  woman  who  had  reared  a  son 
up  to  the  honors  of  a  chief  was  at  once  admit- 
ted to  the  council  fire,  and  took  part  in  all  pub- 
lic proceedings— voted  upon  measures  of  war  or 
peace,  and  whatever  concerned  the  interests  of 


the  tribes.  Now  as  the  office  of  chief  was  not 
hereditary,  but  elective,  the  youth  who  had 
given  evidence  of  superior  courage  or  wisdom, 
being  elected  to  the  office  in  a  full  council  of 
the  wise  women  and  old  men  of  the  tribes,  the 
honor  conferred  upon  the  mother  of  such  a  son 
was  the  more  conspicuous.  It  became,  in  fact, 
a  tribute  to  her  superior  skill  and  faithfulness 
in  training  her  child.  This,  to  our  mind,  is  a 
very  beautiful  and  significant  fact  in  aboriginal 
history.  It  is  well  known  that  the  laws  promul- 
gated by  these  remarkable  people  were  given 
not  in  the  name  of  the  men  alone,  but  included 
women  also,  and  ran  in  this  style,  **  by  the  wise 
women,  and  old  men  in  council  assembled." 

We  wonder  if  such  a  paper  in  our  day  would 
not  be  likely  to  reverse  the  adjective,  and  make 
it  say  by  the  old  women  and  wise  men  I 


WILLIAM    RODERICK    LAWRENCE. 

This  young  artist  and  poet,  who  has  contrib- 
uted sometimes  to  the  columns  of  the  United 
States  Magazine,  has  closed  his  eyes  upon  our 
earthly  bowers  to  open  them  upon  the  ama- 
ranths and  asphodels  of  the  heavenly  paradise. 
He  was  a  youth  of  fine  sensibilities  and  refined 
tastes,  with  a  genius  of  an  elevated  though  not 
the  highest  order.  He  was  gentle  in  manner, 
unobtrusive  and  appreciative — one  to  be  missed 
in  a  bright,  genial  circle.  He  departed  prema- 
turely— his  powers  were  no.t  fully  matured.  For 
some  years  he  has  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
Lydia  H.  Sigourney's,  and  we  can  well  ima- 
gine that  she  who  proclaims  herself  "  past  me- 
ridian "  will  feel  deeply  and  painfully  the  with- 
drawal of  a  sweet,  lingering  sun-ray  upon  her 
path,  and  a  lost  harmony  in  the  cadences  of  the 
domestic  circle.  He  died  at  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, peacefully  and  cheerfully,  touching  some 
strings  of  the  divine  art,  even  while  the  shadows 
of  the  unseen  were  stealing  over  his  face.  The 
following  was  written  but  a  few  days  before  his 
departure,  while  the  invaftd  watched  the  crowd 
go  by  from  his  window.  It  has  a  touching  vein 
of  religious  pathos : 

THE  ri\S3ING  CROWD, 


In  thoagfitful  mood  I  itaod, 

And  SM  the  thronf  psm  by ; 
Some  trippf niff  hand  In  band, 

Or  lone  and  gloomily  ; 
Fair  faoea  wreathed  in  ftmiles, 

In  light  and  airy  dress, 
Sk>7ne  crowned  with  artfal  wlloa, 

Whoee  trifling  ways  eonfeM 
They  hearts  have  son*, 
Or  carelees  grown, 

LoY«  rolet  them  1 


I  ton  and  leu^QQ  I  p 
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Hair  jDMXij  hearts  beat  free 

With  happiness  and  joj  1 
What  &ii7  forms  I  see, 

What  gUtnces  slj  and  eoy  I 
But  others— oh,  how  sad, 

Tet  tiying  to  be  gap— 
Who  peace  of  mind  onoe  had^ 

That  perished  in  a  day  j 
Thej  pass  and  fade, 
WhSe  light  and  shade, 

O'er  all  their  ftatnres  play. 

The  saddest  ikoes  here 

Were  once  all  fkir  and  bright ; 
To  many  friends  how  dear, 

OrsooMthesded^Kght; 
Their  happy  days  have  flovn, 

Their  hopes  soon  fled  avay, 
And  left  them  all  alone, 

To  tread  life's  weary  way ; 
They  once  were  glad, 
Bat  BOW  axe  sad, 

As  night  sornMinda  the  day. 

But  others  sweetly  smile. 

For  Joy  o'eifiowB  the  heart, 
AH  fiwe  from  sin  and  guile, 

They  play  a  happy  part ; 
They  bask  in  fortune's  sun. 

Nor  deem  a  cloud  Is  near, 
This  race  will  soon  be  mn. 

That  smile  win  grow  a  tear ; 
sun  pass  they  by, 
Without  a  sigh, 

Without  a  single  fear. 

AH  wending  to  the  grare, 

In  silence  there  to  sleep  ; 
Ko  loTeliness  can  save— 

Ne  smiles,  no  tears  they 
The  gay,  the  sad,  and  all, 

Fsde  to  be  seen  no  more, 
Beneath  the  nable  pall 

To  lie,  when  life  Is  oVr. 
Would  they  might  meet 
In  rapture  sweet 

Upon  that  distant  shore. 

As  parted  here  on  earth. 

So  wiU  they  be  above; 
Some  know  a  joyous  bfrtl^* 

Some  strangers  be  to  love  ; 
Some  hearts  t^at  now  are  sad 

WQl  cast  away  their  gloom. 
And  some  that  seem  so  glad 

Wni  mourn  beyond  the  tomb ; 
Though  still  above, 
In  worlds  of  love, 

For  an  there  wiU  be  i 


Then  paaa  ye  on  your  way, 

The  young,  the  lUr,  the  glad ; 
Be  happy  while  ye  may, 

For  some  are  weary,  sad. 
Earth 's  not  your  place  of  rest, 

Sojourners  though  you  bo— 
The  good  above  are  blest, 

Fbr  this  is  Heaven's  deoree ; 
So  may  that  peace 
Which  ne'er  shall  cease 

Be  fimnd  by  you  and  me 


ATLANTIC   TELEGRAPH. 

Tm  experiment  of  laying  a  telegraph  wire 
acron  the  AUa&Ue,  to  '*  annihilate  time  and 
space  "  between  the  old  world  and  the  new,  la 
to  be  tried  during  the  coming  Summer — ^both  the 
EttgllBh  Grovernment  and  our  own  haymg  made 
handsome  appropriations  to  aid  the  company  in 
canying  oat  this  grand  project  The  uppro- 
priatlons  are  to  be  continned  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  the  Governments  are  to  be  repaid  by  having 
tiie  use  of  the  telegraph  for  the  transmission  of 
GoFemmental  dispatcheSi  In  addition  to  this, 
the  two  GoTenmients  are  to  famish  vesKls  of 
the  first  class  to  aid  in  Ifi^ing  down  the  cable. 
Already  orders  have  been  received  at  the  Navy 
Yard  in  Brooklyn,  from  the  Secretary  of  t^e 
Navy,  to  fit  out  at  once  the  United  States  steam- 
ers Niagara  and  MissisBippi  to  proceed  to  En- 
gland to  assist  in  laying  down  the  submarine  tele- 
graph cable  between  Newfoundland  and  Ireland. 
The  Niagara  is  the  largest  steam  vessel  of  war 
in  the  world.  She  is  a  propeller.  The  Misais- 
sippi  is  the  most  powerftil  paddle-wheel  steamer 
in  our  navy.  The  English  Government  will 
ftiraish  also  two  large  ships  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. The  Niagara  will  receive  on  board,  at  Lon- 
don or  Liverpool,  one  half  of  the  cable,  and  the . 
other  half  will  be  put  on  board  the  English 
naval  propeller.  The  four  ships  will  then  pro- 
ceed together  to  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic, 
where  the  ends  of  the  cable  will  be  joined,  and 
the  propellers  wiU  then  start  in  opposite  direc- 
tions—the  one  for  NewfoundlaDd  and  the  other 
for  Ireland — each  attended  by  a  paddle-wheel 
steamer,  so  that  in  case  of  accident  the  propel- 
lers may  be  taken  in  tow  and  proceed  on  the 
voyage.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Secretary  Dob- 
bin has  taken  such  deep  interest  in  the  success 
of  this  great  enterprise  as  to  order  at  once  the 
finest  ships  in  the  American  navy  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  doubt  not  that  the  new  Sccretaiy  of 
the  Navy  will  see  that  the  ships  are  fitted  out  in 
a  manner  most  creditable  to  the  United  States 
Government  No  doubt  there  will  be  a  gcneiv 
ouB  feeling  of  rivaliy  between  the  officers  of  the 
Britifdi  and  American  ships  to  see  Tdiiph  shall 
lay  its  part  of  the  cable  in  the  most  perfect 
manner.  It  is  a  sign  of  advancing  civilization 
when  the  ships  of  war  of  these  two  great  nations 
thus  meet  in  mid-ocean,  not  for  a  naval  battle, 
but  in  a  peaceful  efibrt  to  join  the  two  hemis- 
pberesL 

After  all,  there  is  a  doubt  and  a  fear  on  the 
minds  of  some  that  this  magnificent  and  most 
desirable  enterprise  will,  under  the  present  plan 
of  operations,  meet  with  insuperable  difficulties 
It  is  asserted  by  gome  that  the  diataooe  is  too 
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great  for  a  "  single  electric  circuit "  to  work 
with  profit ;  and  that  the  force  of  the  eleeftric 
cnrrent  will  be  weakened  by  the  eondncti&g 
power  of  the  surrounding  water.  To  obviate 
this  supposed  difficulty,  Professor  HaU,  of  New 
York,  has  proposed  a  novel  and  striking  plan 
for  placing  three  or  four  fioathig  etatienfl  on  the 
route,  something  like  lightships,  securely  an- 
chored, and  fitted  up  with  apparatus  and  attend- 
ants to  receive  and  dispatch  messages  ftom  sta- 
tion to  station.  Professor  Hall's  plan  was  pub- 
lished in  detail,  accompanied  with  an  illustra- 
tion, in  the  March  number  of  our  United  States 
Journal.  This  subject  Is  attracttbg  considerable 
attention,  and  is  certainly  of  great  importance. 
At  all  events,  the  spiHt  of  the  age  requires  the 
Atlantic  telegraph,  and  If  it  will  not  work  with 
sufficient  power  without  intermediate  stations, 
these  will  doubtless  be  provided. 


DAUGHTER  OF  THE  REGIMENT. 

On  the  22d  of  February  the  military  of  New 
York  perambulated  Broadway,  as  is  their  wont, 
in  honor  of  the  nativity  of  him  who  was  '*  first  in 
peace,  first  in  war,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen."  In  an  open  space  between  the 
files  of  the  Light  Guard,  we  believe  one  of 
the  picked  companies,  might  have  been  seen  on 
this  as  well  as  other  occasions  a  trim  girl,  of 
perhaps  thirteen  years,  marching  with  the  rest, 
and  keeping  time  to  the  music.  Her  dress, 
which  is  short  enough  to  exhibit  a  neat  foot  in  a 
handsome  boot,  consists  of  a  jaunty  cap  and 
deml-masculine  basque.  She  moves  with  grace 
and  entire  self-possesrion,  not  at  all  disturbed  by 
the  crowds  that  throng  the  way  to  see  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  regiment  She  looks  pleased — a  trifle 
proud,  just  enough  to  show  that  she  is  true  to 
her  womanhood. 

The  company  are  very  proud  of  this  child, 
and  careful  of  her,  as  they  are  munificent.  She 
is  an  orphan,  her  father  having  been  a  favorite 
with  them,  and  when,  soon  after  his  death,  the 
young,  broken-hearted  mother  followed,  leaving 
their  child  penniless,  the  corps,  by  a  unanimous 
rote,  adopted  her.  Since  that  time  she  has  been 
under  the  care  of  a  suitable  matron.  She  has 
the  best  teachers  that  can  be  procured— she  is  a 
good  scholar,  and  much  accomplidied  for  one  so 
young.  No  ofle  of  the  company  Is  allowed  to 
visit  her  alone,  and  then  only  by  permission 
given  by  a  vote.  A  committee  is  chosen  annu- 
ally, whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  regulations 
of  the  company  are  rigidly  enforced. 

She  receives  the  most  refined  and  elegant 
attentions.  Beautiful  flowers  and  books  are  lav- 
ished upon  her,  and  the  mmple-hearted  child 


promises  to  be  well  worth  so  much  kindness. 
She  has  an  engaging  face,  a  fine  air,  and  excel- 
lent health.  Since  she  has  been  old  enough  to 
bear  the  exposure,  she  constantly  appears  in 
public  with  her  friends  and  guardians.  If  we 
should  tell  these  military  gentlemen  that  they 
are  training  ttiis  splendid  girl  more  radically 
erven  than'  the  advocates  of  Women's  Rights 
would  recommend,  they  would  scarcely  credit 
us ;  yet  such  is  the  fact,  and  we  shall  watch  her 
career  with  much  interest.  We  hope  and  trust 
she  may  not  be  smuggled  away  into  some  pre- 
mature marriage  before  the  eflfeets  of  this  cul- 
ture have  had  time  to  exhibit  themselves,  for 
this  pretty  slip  of  Young  America  in  the  feme- 
nine  will  be  no  ordinary  personage.  Our  lords 
of  creation,  who  aro  severe  sticklers  for  that 
clause  in  the  marriage  service  which  stipulates 
that  the  wife  riia» "  love,  -honor,  an^  obey," 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  matter  pretty 
thoroughly  before  they  expect  a  girl  who  has 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  to  subscribe 
thereto. 


ART,  SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 
Taluablb  ImrsirnoxH.— Bj  the  improrements  effected 
{n  the  oonstrnction  of  appantoa  and  iiutramentfl  for  tele- 
graphing, the  "  railroad  register  "  i»  now  corered  with  a 
braM  cap  to  protect  it  from  dost,  and  mnfBe  the  sound  of 
the  machinery  ;  the  ij  is  covered  by  an  endlem  screw, 
instead  of  gearing,  whereby  the  noiae  of  the  machinery 
Is  diminished,  which  is  rery  important  In  reading  by  the 
sound  of  the  clicks  of  the  magnet.  One  equalizing  ad 
justing  screw  is  made  to  replace  two  independent  screws, 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  paper  rollers.  In  the  open 
«( commercial  register  "  the  ratchet  of  the  barrel  carry 
ing  the  weight  is  covered  from  dust  The  tel^^raph  keys 
are  provided  with  springs,  which  can  be  removed  at  pleas- 
ure, so  as  to  oblige  the  operator  to  both  lift  and  depress 
the  key  in  writing.  Their  advantage  is  that  the  key,  by 
its  down  weight,  closes  the  circuit,  thus  relieving  the 
operator  of  special  attention  to  the  switch.  Two  relays, 
of  very  delicate  construction,  prepared  for  experiment 
with  transatlantic  sabmarine  telegraph,  present  the  fol- 
lowing  improvements.  The  armature  is  provided  with  a 
bovrspring  which  Is  supported  by  itself,  relieving  the  arma- 
ture from  all  weight,  except  that  of  the  silk  thread  con- 
necting the  spring,  and  the  armature  Is  also  suspended 
by  a  spring  from  above,  like  a  pendulum,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  the  wire  which  is  usually  wound  around 
the  armature  axis  in  <nder  to  insure  good  elective  eon- 
dnction. 

AmnouL  FoBKAHoir  or  Dumokd  PowDSa.~Cimsldem- 
ble  interest  was  sometime  since  exdted  in  seientlfle  dr* 
cles,  by  the  announoementof  M.  Despreta,  a  distinguished 
French  chemist,  to  the  Puis  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the 
socoess  which  had  attended  his  efforts  In  the  artUdal 
formation  of  diamond  powder.  It  appears  that  this  in- 
genioos  artisan,  in  his  experiments,  collected  a  large  num- 
ber of  powerftil  galvanic  batteries,  and  concentrated  all 
their  fires  upon  poles  of  carbon  inclosed  in  glass.  Osr- 
bon,  which  hitherto  had  been  deemed  absolutely  fixed, 
when  opposed  to  an  extreme  temperstore,  gave  out  vapors 
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which  immediately  were  precipitated  upon  the  lidea  of 
the  Taae  ;  bat  bete,  again,  the  direct  ioterrentloii  of  heat 
famiahcd  onlj  an  amorphous  powder— a  sort  of  lamp- 
black, without  the  least  i^yataUlne  appearanee.  This  ex- 
periment was  regarded  as  having  furnished  new  argu- 
ments in  opposition  to  the  commonly  receiTcd  idea  that 
the  diamond  was  of  igneous  origin.  But  Desprets,  not 
discouraged  bj  these  drcnmstances,  oonttnued  his  experi- 
menta  and  finally  obtained,  by  the  electric  ^re,  and  by 
weak,  volatile  currents,  diamond  dust ;  and  he  expects  in 
time  to  produce  and  present  to  the  academy  a  large,  gen- 
uine crystal  of  barbon-— a  veritable  diamond. 


iMGimus  Hbciunicai  Dxvicb.-~-A  *' safety  boiler  feed 
pomp  '*  is  a  contrivance  of  most  unique  and  useful,  adap- 
tatibu  in  preventing  casualties.  The  invention  is  applica- 
ble wherever  an  auxiliary  engine  is  employed  to  feed  the 
boilers,  and  its  distinguishing  characteristic  consists  in 
taking  the  steam  IVom  the  boiler  at  the  exact  point  at 
^ich  the  water  is  required  to  stand— the  mixture  of 
steam  and  witter  thus  drawn  off  being  throttled  on  its 
way  to  the  auxiliary  engine,  by  passing  through  a  cock  in 
the  pipe,  Ind  thus  the  operation  of  the  engine  is  clogged 
In  proportion  as  a  greater  or  lees  amount  of  water  Is  car- 
ried along  with  the  steam.  Previous  to  its  arrival  at  the 
pumping  engine,  the  steam  is  entirely  separated  from  the 
water  by  a  peculiar  device  called  a  separator,  which 
passes  back  the  hot  water  to  the  pumps,  and  forwards 
the  steam  to  thiS  (flinders  of  the  auxfliaiy  eagiiife. 


Hbatixo  bt  Furkacbs.— In  order  to  insure  the  healthful 
operation  of  hot  air  furnaces  in  houses,  the  gases  pro- 
duced by  combustion  of  the  fuel  must  not  be  suffered  to 
mingle,  even  in  minute  proportions,  with  the  air  which  h 
to  be  inhaled.  Of  these  the  most  noxious  are  the  car- 
bonic oxide  and  sulphurous  acid  gascto.  Hie  former, 
when  the  action  of  the  furnace  is  perfect,  undergoes  a 
further  combustion,  converting  it  into  carbonic  acid — a 
less  noxious  product ;  but  the  latter,  or  sulphurous  gas, 
in  entirely  incombustible.  It  is  evolved  in  considerable 
quantity  from  even  the  purest  varieties  of  anthracite,  is 
eMpecially  prone  to  escape,  and  is  eminently  deleterious 
when  breathed  habitually,  even  In  small  amount.  To 
guard  against  such  a  result,  the  stove  must  be  constructed 
with  an  few  Junctures  as  possible  ;  and  thone  must  be  so 
farmed  and  so  connected  as  to  remain  air-tight,  in  spite 
of  the  warping,  and  the  alternate  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  materials  due  to  changing  temperature.  The 
air  of  the  air-chamber  must  be  warmed  evenly  and  ade- 
qu.itdy,  without  bringing  it  into  contact  with  surfaces  so 
highly  heated  as  to  cause  the  organic  matters  contained 
in  it  to  be  burned  or  otherwise  chemically  altered  ;  and 
in  order  to  fiullill  this  condition,  the  arrangement  must  be 
such  as  to  present  to  the  included  passing  air  a  large 
i»-arming  surface  heated  to  a  moderate  tempenture.  The 
air,  being  supplied  with  an  increase  of  heat  in  the  air- 
chamber,  must  also  be  supplied  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  moisture.  This  is  requisite  to  maintain  its  nat- 
urml  degree  of  humidity  ;  or  that  appropriate  to  the  tem- 
perature, without  which  It  Is  ftlt  to  be  nnpleaaantly  dry, 
and  when  habitually  breathed,  pjcovee  highly  detrimental 
to  the  health.  Since  the  first  introduction  of  the  hot  air 
furnace,  in  the  shape  of  the  Cockle  or  Belper  stove,  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Strutt,  In  1793,  nearly  all  the  newly  In- 
veated  articles  In  this  line  have  retained  the  same  general 


Coymwrton  or  Tw»f.— The  physical  properties  of  lr«n 
differ  conslderablj  according  to  circumstances.     Some 


species  present,  also,  very  strfkit^g  dfObreooes  in  their 
chonioal  composition.  It  Is  well  known  that  no  species 
of  the  metal  is  really  pure.  The  most  prominent  of  the 
substances  commonly  found  combined  with  iron  is  car- 
bon, which  u  always  present  in  greater  or  less  quantity, 
and  is  nearly  always  accompanied  by  silica,  which  may 
possibly  fulfill  partially  the  same  functions  as  carbon. 
The  latter  substance  is  found  in  greatest  quantity  in  pig 
iron,  and  in  the  smallest  quantity  in  bar  iron—the  place 
of  steel  being  between  these  ;  in  none,  however,  is  a  con- 
stant proportion  between  the  iron  and  carbon  mMntained, 
and  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  exactly  classify  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  iron  aooording  to  the  quantity  of  carbon  con* 
tained  In  them,  which  circumstanoe  or  (isct  appears  to 
prove  that  the  combination  of  iron  and  carbon  cannot  be 
really  a  chemical  combination. 


VsaaaiAsnavB  Dmooybmm  amp  Is  vmiKMBg.— Fire-proof 
safes  are  now  made— so  far  as  the  door  is  concerned,  as 
well  as  the  jambs,  lintel  and  threshold  against  which  tt 
shuts— of  soapstone,  or  other  non-conducting  substance, 
with  air  spaces  between  both  the  interior  and  exterior  me* 
tallic  plates  and  the  soapstone,  so  that  at  no  point  ahaU 
there  be  a  metallio  communication  from  the  outside  to  the 
inside  of  the  safe. 

A  Baltimore  mechanician  has  constructed  the  model  of 
a  railroad  bridge,  each  set  of  the  posts  or  paneLi  in  which 
is  supported,  independently  of  aU  the  others,  by  suspen- 
sion rods  directly  fhim  the  extremities  of  the  principal 
chord  or  straining  beam,  and  is  so  constructed  that  should 
any  one  or  any  one  set  of  the  rods  give  way,  the  bridge 
would  not  be  endangered.  This  feature  is  regarded  as  of 
great  value. 

Chimneys  on  a  new  principle  are  prepared.  The  ar^ 
rangement  consists  of  an  iron  cylinder  placed  within  the 
usual  brick  chimney  of  a  furnace  so  as  to  leave  a  space 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  brick  work,  to  which  space 
the  air  is  admitted  from  below.  The  chimney  rises  above 
the  cylinder  several  feet,  and  the  object  is  to  increase  the 
draft  by  the  ascent  of  the  air,  which  is  heated  in  the  s 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  chimney. 

A  submarine  lantern  has  been  contrived  so  as  toe 
the  purpose  of  illuminating  under  the  water.  One  of  the 
most  recent  peculiarities  of  construction  in  these  lanterns 
is  that  of  baring  the  flame  surrounded  with  two  glass 
cylinders,  one  about  half  the  sixe  of  the  other,  so  as  to 
leave  an  air  space  between,  by  which  the  vapor  from  thei 
lamp  is  prevented  from  condensing  on  the  glass  and  dim- 
ming the  light. 

Artificial  hands  are  mannfaetured  in  Boston  to  so  great 
a  degree  of  perfection  that  a  person  who  has  the  loss  of 
both  han^  supplied  in  this  manner  is  able  to  hold  a  peii, 
write,  handle  a  knife  and  fork  with  proper  activity,  pat 
on  and  take  off  a  hat,  &c. 

A  chronometer  has  been  made  by  Hr.  Bond  which  has  a 
compensating  balance  constructed  on  a  novel  plan  in- 
vented by  that  gentleman.  The  improvement  consists  in 
the  sobstitutimi  of  a  non-magnectic  main-bar  for  the 
usual  steel  one  of  tlie  balance,  which  Is  not  liable  to  in- 
duce magnetism,  nor  to  bo  effected  by  the  changes  of 
temperature.  A  therreometric  chronometer  has  also  been 
prepared  by  the  same  Ingenious  mechanician,  for  the  a^ 
curate  determination  of  mean  temperatures  in  the  United 
States  Obest  Survey.  This  instrument  Is  so  constmded 
as  to  keep  mean  lohir  time  at  the  temperature  of  70  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  and  to  lose  daily  six  seconds  and  five- 
tenths  for  each  degree  that  the  thermometer  rises  above, 
and  to  gain  the  same  for  each  that  it  falls  below, 
improvements  are  of  great  practical  value.  ^ 
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THE    NEW    ADMINISTRATION. 
MR.  JOHN  SSfmi  AFTER  AN  OFPIGB. 

The  trials  and  tribulations  of  office-seekers, 
on  the  incoming  of  every  new  Administration 
at  WaaliLngton,  would  afTord  scenes  of  humor 
and  patho6  equal  to  anything  which  luis  been 
recorded  by  Dickens  or  Scott  The  following 
single  case  of  Mr.  John  Smith  will,  undoubtedly, 
apply  to  thousands  of  others.  It  was  reported 
on  the  incoming  of  a  former  Administration,  by 
an  experienced  looker-on,  for  a  journal,  In  the 
Sonth'^west.  As  the  picture  is  very  apposite  to 
political  affairs  at  the  present  moment,  we  in- 
sert it  for  the  edification  of  the  legions  who  are 
besieging  the  White  House': 

If  yuu  were  ever  in  Washington  not  long  after 
the  commencement  of  an  Administration,  you 
will  not  forget  the  army  or  armies  of  offlce- 
huntera  that  thronged  the  avenues,  crowded  the 
lobbies,  crammed  the  ante-rooms  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Departments,  and  literally  besieged 
the  President  in  his  own  castle,  the  White  House. 

^he  scenes  in  the  vestibules  and  ante-rooms 
of  the  Secretaries  in  these  oflSce-seeklng  times 
are  very  rich  and  very  humiliating.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  John  Smith,  a  man  of  flne  feelings, 
and  a  respectable  citizen  in  his  own  town,  comes 
up  to  get,  if  he  can,  the  appointment  of  a  one 
thousand  dollar  Post-Offlce.  He  is  backed  by 
^  all  his  friends ;"  has  letters  from  Colonel  Bull, 
who  once  shook  hands  with  the  President,  and 
from  Saul  Sykes,  Esq.,  who  once  rode  in  the 
stage  with  the  President's  mother ;  from  Hon. 
Peter  Parsley,  who  was  once  a  Representative 
in  Congress,  and  had  been  presented,  with  fifty 
OfflierB,  to  his  Bzcelleney  in  the  eastHroom  at  a 
levee,  and  reminds  him  of  it  in  his  letter ;  and, 
perhaps,  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Brimble,  an  ex-Sena- 
tor's lady,  to  the  lady  of  the  President. 

Armed  thus,  Mr.  John  Smith  deems  himself 
irresiatible.  He  expects  to  carry  all  before  hint 
He  alights  fhym  the  cars  in  Washington,  and 
looks  round  upon  the  crowd  with  a  patronizing 
eye.  He  orders  a  hack  with  an  emphasis.  He 
commands  a  room  at  G«dsby'&  He  the  next 
day  walks  among  the  big  bags  as  big  %  bug  as 
they.  He  delivers  his  letters.  He  finds  the 
President  is  out,  and  gives  it  to  the  porter.  He 
has  not  been  a  we^k  in  Washington,  at  three 
dollars  and  a  half  a  day  at  Gadsby's,  before  he 
learns  the  late  lesson,  that  in  Washington  letters 
of  introduction  are  **  matter  of  course,"  and, 
like  everything  else  which  are  ^^  matters  of 
eonrae,"  are  esteemed  worthlesa.    Nobody  reads 


or  notices  them.  They  prove  nothing.  Two 
words  wiUi  an  honorable  Senator  or  honest  Rep- 
resentative frouL  the  applicant's  part  of  the  coun- 
try, a  President  or  Secretary  thinks  more  of  than 
a  mail-bag  of  '*  letters  of  introduction."  The 
man  who  goes  without  one  is  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed than  he  who  depends  on  them.  I  would 
sooner  trust  a  man  who  carried  his  character  in 
his  face  rather  than  in  his  pocket. 

Mr.  Smith  having  delivered  his  letters,  and 
especially  that  to  the  President,  goes  at  the  re- 
ception hour  to  the  White  House  to  see  him. 
The  President  usually  receives  men  on  business 
from  ten  to  one.  During  these  three  hours  the 
oSBce-seekers  throng  the  haU  and  ante-chamber 
to  his  room,  each  wfuting  bis  turn — for  it  is  first 
come  first  served.  Mr.  John  Smith,  having 
made  his  way  to  the  landing,  finds  it  filled  with 
people,  like  a  depot  platform,  waiting  for  the 
train.  Some  of  the  men  pace  up  and  down 
rapidly  at  every  turn,  casting  their  eager 
glances  at  a  shut  door,  outside  of  which  stands 
a  servant  with  his  bauds  filled  with  cards  ;  for 
each  visitor  as  he  came  up  handed  his  card,  till 
the  attendant  holds  a  pile  of  fift]^  laid  in  regu- 
lar order.  Mr.  South  has  oome  late,  he  has 
delayed  to  be  more  than  usually  particular 
about  his  toilet,  and  his  card  made  the  fifty-first } 
that  is,  fifty  men  have  got  to  have  audience  be- 
fore kit  turn  eomes.  But  he  is  yet  innocent  of 
this  fact,  (but  ho  learns  it  by  heart  by  and  by.) 
He  DOW  bows  respectfully  to  the  waiter,  and 
asks  him  why  he  does  not  announce  him  by 
going  in  and  telling  the  President  he  is  waiting. 
-' The  President  is  engaged,"  answers  the  man, 
rather  shortly.  Before  Mr.  Smith  can  say  more 
he  is  hustled  away  by  seventeen  gentlemen,  each 
anxious  to  know  when  ftis  own  turn  is  oomiug. 
They  hear,  and  go  pacing  up  and  down  agalA. 
What  a  noise  1  Full  one  himdred  boots  damp- 
ing up  and  down  in  ceaseless  foot-falls.  Men 
can't  sit  still  waiting  in  suspense.  They  must 
keep  in  motion.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  he  never 
saw  so  much  walking.  Hardly  two  gentlemen 
walked  in  paira  Every  man  seemed  to  pace  up 
and  down  alone,  and  to  be  shy  of  his  neighbor. 
Doubtless  all  were  streogerB  to  each  other,  and 
felt  that  the  presence  of  the  rest  interfered  with 
their  own  sucoess  and  prospects  of  audience. 
'Mr.  Smith  thought  they  all  wore  a  scowl  and 
had  a  sheepish  look.  After  waiting  an  hour,  he 
begins  to  feel  sheepish  htnnelf.  He  feels  it  is 
beneath  his  dignity  to  be  dancing  attendance 
this  way-^he,  a  free  American!  He  has  seen 
full  a  score  admitted  one  by  one.  It  is  fast  ap- 
proaching one  o'clock.  He  sees  a  man  about  to 
go  in  his  turn,  when  three  Members  of  Congress 
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appear,  and  the  man  is  gently  put  back,  and  the 
members  admitted.  *^  Why  i«  this?"  he  fiereely 
demaadfl.  "  Members  of  Congress  always  take 
precedence  of  all  who  go  in  by  card,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  attendant  Mr.  Smith  sighs  at  this 
new  obstacle.  His  fancy  conceives  a  oontinued 
procesedon  of  M.  O.'s  calling  on  the  President. 
Mr.  Smith  goes  away  at  one  o'clock,  his  card 
the  thirty-fourth  on  the  list  "  Gome  again  to- 
morrow," says  the  patient  attendant 

The  next  day  he  is  at  his  post  with  fooiHseore 
more.  Bat  it  is  a  committee  day,  and  the  Pres- 
ident is  closeted  with  detailed  committees  from 
the  Senate  or  Honse  from  ten  to  one.  Not  a  toid 
is  admitted  by  card!  After  three  weeks,  Mr. 
Smith  sees  the  President  to  be  told  '*  to  leave  his 
papers  and  they  will  be  examined."  He  waits 
three  weeks  more  in  the  ante-room  to  get  a 
second  interview  with  the  President,  to  ask  him 
if  he  has  '*  examined  his  papers."  Tlie  Presi- 
dent refers  him  to  the  proper  Department,  where 
his  papers  have  been  sent  It  takes  him  thirty- 
three  days  heel-kicking  in  the  Secretary's  ante- 
room before  he  can  get  audience  of  this  great 
man.  Five  times  his  bill  at  Gradsby's  has  been 
made  out  and  laid  upon  his  dressing  table.  At 
length,  in  despair,  he  waylays  the  Secretary  as 
he  is  stepping  into  his  carriage.  "  Oh,  ah,  Mr. 
John  Smith  I  True,  sir  I  Tes,  your  papers  have 
been  examined,  and  they  are  perfectly  satiflfao- 
tory.    But—" 

''  Perfectly  satisfactory,  sir  I  I  am  delighted!" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Smith,  with  exquisite  happinessL 

^  Bat  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  the  office 
you  seek  is  not  vacant  It  is  oar  determination 
to  retain  the  present  incumbent  Good  mom- 
iDg,  Mr.  Smitii." 

Mr.  Smith  looks  after  Hie  Secretary's  carriage 
as  it  rolls  away.  His  eyen  are  dim  with  tears. 
He  thinks  of  his  debt  at  Gadsby's,  incarred  on 
hope;  of  the  borrowed  money  on  which  he 
came  to  Washington,  to  be  paid  on  his  return  ; 
of  his  wife  and  children  ;  and  the  next  morning 
Mr.  Smith's  body  is  found  in  Goose  River! 

The  Coroner's  inquest  reported,  **  Death  by 
drowning."  The  Recording  Angel  records, 
"  Death  by  oikse-seeking." 


ADDRESS  TO  ANEOQ.    BY   PUNCH. 

PixnOBor  ft  liBftthered  pBir*«  ftflNtUm, 

Kidnapped  in  thy  donnj  nent, 
Soon  for  mjr  break&at — Mid  refleefion^- 

Must  thoa  in  yon  pot  be  dxeet. 
What  sre  the  feelings  of  thy  mother  f 

Poor  bereaved,  unhappy  hen ! 
Thottf^  flbe  nay  Ut,  pwchanoe,  another, 

Thee  she  ne*er  will  see  again. 
Tet  do  not  moam.    Although  abore  thee 

Never  more  shall  parent  brood, 
Enow,  dainty  darling  I  that  I  love  thee 

Dearly  as  thy  mother  could. 


MY  THIRTY  YEARS  OUT  OF  THE  SENATE ; 

OB,  ▲  HCfTORT  OF  THB  W0RKIN08  OF  AMBKTOAN 

FOLrnCZAKS  FOB  1HIBTY  TEAB8,  kO.* 

LBTTBB  XZH. 
MB.  DOmnjRI  BUB  BOW  B*  CTRIR  UP  BOB  I 


ISO  THB  jjma-cup  teas  wouowkd  tbb  blow-up  or 

OlMBBAL  JACBSOM'S  nUET  GABUnET. 

[EbiTosuL  NoTB> — ^It  will  be  remembered,  by  thoee 
whose  political  reminiseenoes  extend  back  so  iu>,  tbat 
Genend  Jackson's  first  Gabinet  blew  np.  In  otfaer  wordi, 
the  whole  Oabinst  resigned  in  a  body.  This  came  upon  the 
conntzysometiiinglikeathnnder-^lap.  Very  soon  upon  the 
heels  of  the  thnnder-clap  came  an  tffterdapf  which  pro- 
duced a  sensation  throughout  the  country  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  thunder-dap.  ^e  thnndsr-dap  and 
the  after-dap  were  bdieved  to  be  intimatdy  oodnected, 
and  some  even  went  so  ftr  as  to  saj  that  tho  after-clap 
was  the  zeal  cause  of  the  thunder-dap.  M^or  Downing's 
letter  gives  some  of  the  exdting  scenee  of  the  aftor-dap, 
and  perhaps  a  few  words  should  be  added  here  explanatory 
of  the  whole  a&ir. 

niere  was  an  inside  view  and  ao  ootsida  view  to  tUs 
CUrinet  diiftonlty,  as  weUaamoat  other  things  inihe  worid. 
The  inside  view,  the  Senatorial  view,  such  aa  Golond  Ben- 
ton would  take  in  his  "Thirty  Years,"  was  something 
like  this :  Mr.  QOhoun,  the  Vice-Preddent,  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  the  Secretary  of  State,  were  rival  oompetiton  for 
the  sncoessorship  to  the  oifiee  of  President.  It  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  President  that  a  propodtion  had 
been  made  in  Mr.  Monroe's  GaUnet  to  punish  Genenil 
Jackson  for  his  conduct  and  doings  in  Florida  in  the  Semi* 
nole  War.  For  some  time  General  Jackson  believed  that 
this  proposition  fa  the  Oabhiet  eame  from  Mr.  Crawford, 
and  that  he  waa  trinmphantly  defendsd  by  Mr.  Qdhowi 
and  Mr.  Adams— «  statement  having  been  published  in  a 
Western  newspaper  to  this  effect  Afterward  the  Geneial 
learned,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Crawford  and  from  other 
sources,  that  it  was  Mr.  CaUumn  who  made  the  propod- 
tion to  pnaSsh  hiao,  and  that  he  was  pirotecled  In  the 
Cabinet  >y  Mr.  Crawfeid  and  Mr.  Adaau.  And  ha  be- 
lieved, aa  did  also  Mr.  Crawford,  th»t  the  reverae  andfolse 
ntatement  in  the  papers  had  been  published  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Mr.  Calhoun.  Tliis,  of  course,  produced  a  de- 
cided coolness,  or  rather  a  warm  difficulty,  between  the 
Preddent  and  tiie  TIce-PrMident.  Mr.  OaUMNrn  therenpoa 
pabUshed  a  pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  peoVIa  of  the 
United  States,  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  and 
charging  Mr.  Van  Buren  with  bdng  at  the  bottom  of  all 
the  mischief.  The  President  and  jFice-Preddent  were  at 
Hword'points,  the  members  of  the  Gkbtaiet  were  divided 
on  the  polnta  of  the  gtnarwd  sems  of  them  ware  for  Mr. 
Van  Buren  for  the  aneoeadoft  ami  somB  for  Mr.  OOhem. 
An  explodon  was  inevitaUa,  The  Preddent  had  baeowe 
attached  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  was  ready  to  do  anythiag 
in  the  world  for  him. 

It  was  finally  determhied  ttiat  there  must  be  a  reorgaa- 
isaflon  ^,  the  Chbinet.  Mr.  U«ham,  SBflittaijf  «r  Ihs 
Treasnry,  Mr.  Braadi,  Beeretary  of  tha  Navy,  and  lfr>. 
Berrien,  Attorney-General,  were  in  fovor  of  Ma.  Gdhoan  ; 
and  MisJor  Eaton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Mr.  Barry,  Post- 
master General,  were  in  fovor  of  ftr.  Van  Buren.  In  or- 
der to  reUeve  the  Pteddent  from  the  neoesdty  of  dtsmlis- 
lag  any  tMUbanof  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Tan  Baran  pivpoaed 
that  the  whol*  Cabinet  should  Ndea,  whidk  WBB  pms^ 

•btcfredaeooi^higtoAotorCbngrMB.  in  the  €lRk*B 
Office  of  the  District  Court  for  tha  SontWtt  DIstikt  of 
KewYortu  ,     .u   C 
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I7  done.  Their  places  were  flUed  as  foliowv  :  Edwatd 
liTingsUm,  of  Lottioams  Seoraiarr  of  State  ;  LouU  llc- 
Lane,  of  >  Delaware,  Secretary  of  the  T^eaanry;  Lewis 
Oms,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  War  ;  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New 
Bampehire,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Amos  Kendall,  of 
Kentndcy,  Portmaster^General ;  Boger  R  Tuiey,  of  Ifary 
land,  Attorney-General.  Mr.  Downing,  who  "footed  it" 
flpom  Portland  to  Washin^n  for  the  expreea  purpose  of 
filling  one  of  these  offices,  was  a  little  too  late,  it  seems, 
as  other  people  are  sometimes  who  go  to  Washington  on  a 
ilinllar  errand.    80  much  for  the  inside  view. 

Tht  outside  Tiew  of  this  matter^  such  as  Hr.  Downing 
would  take  in  his  "  Thirty  Teats/'  and  such  as  a  good 
many  outside  folks  took  at  the  time,  showed  *'a  lady  in 
.the  ease."  Mr.  Eaton  had  married  Mrs.  Timberlake, 
widow  of  an  officer  of  the  navy,  and  Mr.  Baton  and  his 
wilii  were  pets  and  proteges  of  President  Jackson.  But, 
in  eonsequenee  of  oertain  gossip  or  slanders  about  this 
lady,  the  wivea  <^  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  re- 
fused to  visit  or  associate  wtth  her.  llieB,  of  eourse,  **  the 
Iftt  was  all  in  the  fire.*'  No  OaMnet'  eo«ld  stand  an  or- 
deal hko  that  withent  an  explosion.  General  Jackson  was 
furious  as  a  roaring  lion,  and  Major  Buton  a  little  more  so. 
He  d^lleoged  Mr.  Ingham  to  a  duel,  but  Ingham  would 
not  fight.  Then  followed  thesoenes  of  attempted  redress 
with  canes  and  bowte-knivea,  and  an  assault  upon  Mr. 
Ingham's  house  at  night,  which  was  so  bravely  defended 
by  Mr.  Downing,  and  so  graphically  described  in  his  letter, 
and,  we  may  add,  so  welt  delineated  by  our  artist.] 

WAaHiNGTOH  Cmr,  June  21, 1831. 
3b  Vhde  Joshua  Downing^  up  in  DovmingmUe,  or  eUe  U> 
Coutin  NaJUti$,  U  im't  much  mattar  veMch,  hang  OuU 
$ome qf  Hit aJboui the  ladia : 

Dear  Unclb  Joshua— It's  pret^  trying  times 
here.  They  ewrry  on  so  like  Ihe  old  smoker,  I 
don't  hardly  know  wh»t  to  make  of  it  If  I 
hadn't  said  I  wouldn't  leave  Washington  till  I 
got  an  office,  I  don't  know  but  I  should  come 
back  to  Downingville  and  go  to  planting  potar 
toe&  Them  are  Hontooitea  and  Jacksonites 
down  there  in  Maine  last  Winter  were  pretty 
clever  sort  of  folks  to  what  these  chaps  are  here. 
Cause  down  there  if  they  got  ever  so  mad,  they 
didn't  do  nothing  but  iaUc  and  jaw  one  another ; 
bat  here,  if  anybody  doesn't  do  to  suit  'em,  fact 
they'll  up  and  shoot  him  in  a  minute.  I  didn't 
think  getting  an  office  was  such  dangerous  kind 
of  buEoness,  or  I  don't  know  as  I  should  have 
tried  it.  Howsomever,  it's  neok  or  nothing  with 
no  DOW,  and  i  must  do  somethiag  to  try  to  get 
MMse  money  here,  for  I  about  as  lleves  die  as  to 
undertake  to  foot  it  away  back  again  clear  to 
the  State  of  Maine.  And  as  the  folks  have  to 
go  armed  here,  I  want  you  to  pot  my  old  fowl- 
lag  piece  into  the  stage  and  send  it  on  liere  as 
qoick  as  possible.  I  hope  you'll  be  as  quick  as 
you  can  about  it,  for  if  I  get  an  office  I  shan't 
dare  to  take  It  tUl  I  get  my  gun.  They  come 
pretty  near  having  a  shooting  scrape  here  yss- 
terday.  The  Telegraph  paper  said  something 
about  Mr.  Eaton's  wife.  It  was  noOihig  that  I 
fthiNild  think  they  need  to  make  such  a  tarn 


about ;  it  only  said  that  some  of  the  ladles  here 
refhscd  to  visit  her.  But  some  how  or  other  it 
made  Mr.  Eaton  as  mad  as  a  March  hahr.  He 
declared  he'd  fight  somebody,  he  didn't  care 
who. 

The  first  man  he  happened  to  come  at  was  Ifr. 
Ingham.  So  he  dared  Mr.  Ingham  out  to  fight 
Not  to  box,  as  they  do  sometimes  up  in  Down- 
ingville, but  to  stand  and  shoot  at  each  other. 
But  Mr.  Ingham  wouldn't  touch  to,  and  told  him 
he  was  crazy.  That  made  Mr.  Eaton  ten  times 
more  mad  than  he  was  before ;  and  he  declared 
he'd  flog  him  any  how,  whether  he  was  willing 
or  not  So  he  got  a  gang  of  gentlemen  yester- 
day to  go  with  him  to  the  Treasury  Office,  where 
Mr.  Ingham  does  his  writing,  and  waited  there 
and  in  a  grog  shop  close  by  as  much  as  two 
hours  for  a  chance  to  catch  him  and  give  it  to 
him.  Mr.  Ingham  was  out  a  visiting  in  the  city, 
and  when  he  got  home  his  folks  told  him  what 
was  going  on,  and  begged  him  not  to  go  to  the 
office  for  he  would  certainly  be  killed.  Poh, 
says  he,  do  you  think  I'm  afraid  of  Hiem  are 
bkurtering  chaps  f  There's  more  smoke  than  fire 
there,  I  can  tell  ye  ;  give  me  my  pistols,  it  is 
time  for  me  to  go  to  the  office.  Some  of  the 
ladies  cried,  and  some  almost  fainted  away.  But 
he  pacified  'em  as  well  as  he  could,  and  then  set 
out  for  the  office,  and  three  or  four  men  went 
with  Um,  and  I  gness  they  carried  something 
under  their  arms  that  would  make  daylight 
shine  through  a  feller  pretty  quick.  And  I  guess 
the  gang  of  gentlemen  waiting  for  him  begun 
to  smell  a  rat^  for  they  cleared  out  pretty  soon 
and  never  touched  him.  Bat  their  courage  came 
again  in  the  evening,  and  this  same  gang  of 
gentlemen  turned  out  and  marched  up  to  Mr. 
Ingham's  house,  and  threatened  to  burst  the 
doors  open  and  drag  him  out  by  the  hair  <^  tiie 
head  and  skin  him  alive.  I  thought  this  was 
cairying  the  joke  rather  too  far,  so  I  tho't  I'd 
put  in  my  oar ;  for  when  I  see  any  body  nuf 
upon  too  hard  I  can't  help  taking  their  pi^t 

So  I  stepped  up  to  Mr.  Ingliam's  fhmt  door 
steps,  and  threw  my  hat  down,  and  rolled  up 
my  deeves,  and  spit  on  my  hands ;  and  by  that 
time  the  chaps  began  to  stare  at  me  a  little. 
And  now  says  I,  **  Major  Eaton,  this  is  quite  too 
bad.  A  man's  house  Is  his  castle.  Here's  Mr. 
Ingham  in  his  house  as  peaceable  as  a  lamb ;  he 
isn't  a  meddling  with  nobody,  and  you  needn't 
think  to  drag  him  out  here  to-night,  I  can  tell 
ye.  If  you  really  want  to  take  a  bit  of  a  box, 
just  throw  away  yonr  powder  and  ball  and  here's 
the  boy  for  you.  I'll  take  a  fist  or  two  with  yon 
and  glad  of  the  dianoe." 
**  Ton  impudent  scoundrel,"  n^  he, "  who  are 
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you  ?  what  business  is  it  to  you  what  I  done  f 
Clear  out,  or  V\\  se^d  you  where  yqu  ought  to 
beeu  lohg  ago.'' 

''  Well,  then,  you'll  send  mc  into  some  good 
office,''  says  I, "  for  there's  where  I  ought  to  have 
been  more  than  two  years  ago." 

*'  Well,"  says  he, "  clear  out ;"  and  up  be  come 
blustering  along  toward  the  steps.  But  I  jest  put 
my  foot  down,  and  doubled  up  my  fist,  and  now, 
says  I,  "  M%jor  Eaton,  it  wont  be  healthy  for  you 
to  come  on  to  these  steps  to-night." 

Says  he,  '<  I'm  going  through  that  door  whether 
or  no."  Says  I, "  you  don't  go  through  this  door 
to-night,  without  you  pass  over  the  dead  body 
of  Jack  Daemng,  of  the  State  of  Maine."  My 
stars,  when  they  heard  that,  they  dropt  their 
heads  as  quick  as  though  they  had  been  cut  off, 
for  they  didn't  know  who  I  was  before.  Major 
^Eaton  and  the  whole  gang  of  gei^tlemen  with 
him  turned  right  about  and  marched  away  as 
whist  as  mice.  Thoy  were  afraid  I  should  have 
'em  all  before  the  President  to-day,  and  have 
'em  turned  out  of  oflSce ;  for  it's  got  whispered 
round  the  city  that  the  President  sets  a  great 
deal  by  me,  and  that  I  have  a  good  deal  of  in- 
fluence with  ]iim. 

This  morning  Mr.  Ingham  started  for  Phila- 
delphy.  Before  he  left,  he  thanked  me  a  thou- 
sand times  for  defending  his  house  so  well 
last  night,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President, 
telling  him  all  about  the  scrape.  I  went  a  piece 
with  him  to  see  him  safe  o«t  of  tfae'Oity  on  the 
great  road  toward  Baltimore. 

About  my  prospects  for  an  office,  I  can't  tell 


you  yet  how  I  shall  come  out  I've  been  in  to 
see  the  President  a  number  of  times,  and  he 
talks  very  favorable.  I  have  some  chance  to 
get  in  to  be  Secretary  of  War,  if  old  Judge 
White  don't  take  it ;  and  if  I  don*t  get  that  the 
President  says  he'll  do  the  best  he  can  for  mc. 

I  never  had  to  be  so  strict  a  Republican  before 
in  my  life  as. I've  had  to  be  since  I've  been  here 
in  order  to  get  the  right  side  of  the  President 
I'll  tell  you  something  about  it  in  my  next,  and 
about  my  visits  to  the  President,  and  a  good 
many  other  famous  things  here. 

P.  S. — Be  sure  and  send  the  old  gun  as  quick 
as  possible. 

Your  loving  neffb,  JACK  DOWNING. 

LKTTBB  XXnL 
MS  DowimaRKCwnHAOAPEAiy'BooiaaKioirEfTiiBrHniD 
rnxm  ABMT,  wnH  qrokrs  to  qo  mso  vBotMCi  TBS  a 

HABTTAinS  OF  MAOAWASKA. 

WAsmNOTOR  ChT,  the  aoih  day  of  October,  1831. 
7b  Unde  Jmhaia  Dwmtb^f^  wp  in  DowmimgviXUy  State  qf 

JfoMM,  Ikii  with  eotrt  and  $peed  t 

Dear  Uncle  Joshua— I've .  got  It  at  last  as 
true  as  you're  alive,  and  now  I  don't  keer  a  snap 
for  the  fattest  of  'cm.  I'll  teach  them  are  young 
chape  down  to  Portland  that  used  to  poke  fun 
at  me  eo  because  I  didn't  get  in  to  be  Govembb, 
that  they  must  carry  a  bettor  tongue  in  their 
heads,  or  they'll  find  out  who  they  are  talking 
ta  I  guess  they'll  find  out  by  and  by  it  wont 
be  healthy  for  'em  to  poke  fun  at  an  officer  of  my 
rank.  And  as  for  Jemime  Parsons,  that  married 
the  schoolmaster  Winter  before  last,  when  she 
had  promised  as  fair  as  could  be  that  she  would 
have  me,  she  may  go  to  grass  for  what  I  keer ; 
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I  wouldn't  have  her  now  no  more  than  I'd  hare 
aYirgimiy  nigger.  And  I  gueas  when  she  comes 
to  Bee  me  with  my  regimentals  on  she'll  feel 
lorry  enong^,  and  wldi  her  cake  was  dough 
again.  Now  she's  tied  down  to  tiiat  dodpole  of 
a  schoolmaster,  that  wasn't  fit  f(^  a  schoolmas- 
ter neither,  for  he  has  had  to  go  to  hoeing  pota- 
toes for  a  living,  and  much  as  ever  he  can  get 
potatoes  enough  to  keep  'em  from  starving,  when 
if  she  had  only  done  as  she  had  promised,  she 
might  now  be  the  wife  of  Captain  Jack  Down- 
ing, of  the  United  States  Army.  But  let  her 
go ;  as  I  said  afore,  I  don't  care  a  snap  for  her 
or  all  old  White's  cattle.  I'll  tell  you  what  'tis, 
uncle,  I  feci  about  right  now.  It  seems  to  me  I 
could  foot  it  home  in  two  days,  for  my  feet 
never  felt  half  so  light  before.  There's  nothing 
like  trying,  in  this  world,  uncle ;  anybody  that 
tries  cxui  be  sometliing  or  other,  if  he  don't  get 
discooraged  too  soon.  When  I  came  on  here, 
yon  know,  I  expected  to  get  one  of  the  great 
Secretaries'  offices ;  but  the  good  old  President 
told  me  they  had  got  him  into  such  a  hobble 
about  them  are  offices  that  he  couldn't  give  me 
one  of  'em  if  he  was  to  die.  But  he  treated  mo 
like  a  gentleman,  and  I  shall  always  vote  for 
him  as  long  as  I  live,  and  I  told  him  sa  And 
when  he  found  out  that  I  was  a  true  genuine 
Republican,  says  he,  "  Mr.  Downing,  you  must  be 
patient,  and  I'll  bear  you  in  mind,  and  do  some- 
thing for  you  the  very  first  chance  And  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Downing," 
he  added  with  a  good  deal  of  earnest- 
nesB,  "  I  never  desert  my  friends,  let 
that  lying  Stephen  Simpson,  of  Phila- 
dclphy,  say  what  he  willjabout  it — 
a  good-for-nothing,  ungrateful  dog.'- 
And  he  fetched  a  stomp  with  his  foot, 
and  his  eyes  kind  of  flashed  so  fiery 
that  I  couldn't  help  starting  back,  for 
I  didn't  know  but  he  was  going  to  knock 
me  over.  But  he  look'd  pleasant  again 
in  a  minute,  and  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  now,  says  he,  ''Mr.  Downing,  I 
give  you  my  honor  that  111  do  some- 
thing for  you  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can." 
I  told  him  I  hoped  he  would  be  as  spry 
as  he  could  about  it,  for  I  had  but  jest 
nlnepcnce  left,  and  I  didn't  know  how 
I  should  get  along  very  well,  in  a 
strange  place,  toa  But  he  told  me 
netcr  to  mind  that  at  all;  I  might 
come  and  eat  my  meali  at  his  house 
whenever  I'd  a  mind  to,  or  he  would 
be  bondsman  for  my  board  where  I  put 
up.  So  I've  worked  along  from  that 
timo  to  this,  nearly  four  months,  as  well 
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as  I  could — sometimes  getting  a  little  job  of  gar- 
den-work, and  sometimes  getting  a  Httle  wood  to 
saw,  and  so  on,  nearly  enon  j^  to  pay  my  espenses. 
I  used  to  call  and  see;  the  President  once  in  a 
while,  and  he  always  told  me  I  must  be  patient 
and  keep  up  a  good  heart,  the  world  wasn't 
made  in  one  day,  and  something  would  turn  up 
for  me  by  and  by.  But  fact,  after  digging  and 
sawing,  and  waithig  four  montiis,  my  patience 
got  most  wore  out^  and  I  was  jest  upon  the  point 
of  giving  up  the  diase,  and  starting  off  for 
Downingville  with  the  intention  of  retiring  to 
private  life,  when,  last  night,  about  seven  o'clock, 
as  I  sot  eating  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  for  my 
supper,  a  boy  knocked  at  the  door  and  wanted 
to  see  Mr.  Downing.  So  they  brought  him  into 
the  room  where  I  was,  and  says  he,  "  Mr.  Down- 
ing, the  President  wants  to  see  you  for  some- 
thing very  particular,  right  away  this  evening." 
My  heart  almost  jump'd  right  up  in  my  mouth. 
My  spoon  dropt  out  of  my  hand,  and  to  eat  an- 
other mouthful  I  couldn't  if  I  was  to  starve.  I 
fiew  round,  and  washed  my  fiice  and  hands,  and 
combed  my  head,  and  bruahcd  up  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  should  have  looked  tolerable  epruce 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  an  unlucky  hole  in  the  knee 
of  my  trouses.  What  to  do  I  did  not  know. 
It  made  me  feel  bad  enough  I  can  tell  you.  The 
woman  where  I  boarded  said  she  would  mend 
them  for  me  if  I  would  take  them  ofi*,  but  it 
would  take  her  till  about  nine  o'clock,  and  the 
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Prerident  was  waiting  for  me,  and  there  'twa& 
Snch  a  hobble  I  never  was  in  before.  But  thiB 
woman  is  a  kind,  good  creatare  as  ever  was ; 
she  boards  me  for  four  and  sixpence  a  week, 
considering  that  I  split  wood  for  her,  and  bring 
water,  and  do  all  sich  kind  of  chores.  And  she 
always  bad  some  contrivance  to  get  oat  of  every 
dllficulty ;  and  so  she  handed  me  a  neat  little 
pocket  handkerchief  and  told  me  to  tie  that 
roand  my  knee.  Being  thus  rigged  out  at  last, 
I  started  off  as  fast  as  I  coald  go  for  the  Presi- 
dent's. 

When  I  went  into  his  room  the  old  gentleman 
was  setting  by  a  table  with  his  spectacles  on, 
and  two  great  lamps  burning  before  him,  and  a 
bundle  of  letters  and  papers  in  his  hand.  He 
started  up  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  says 
he,  "  good  evening,  Mr.  Downing,  Fm  very  glad 
to  see  you ;  you  arc  the  very  man  I  want  now, 
above  all  others  in  the  world.  But  how  is  this," 
says  he,  looking  at  my  knee  ;  '^  not  lame,  I  hope  ? 
That  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  thing  in  this 
critical  moment  It  would  knock  my  plan  in 
the  head  at  once.''  I  felt  kind  of  blue,  and  I 
guess  I  blushed  a  little ;  but  I  turned  it  off  as 
well  as  I  could  ;  I  told  him  I  wasn't  lame  at  all, 
it  was  nothing  but  a  slight  scrach,  and  by  to- 
morrow morning  I  should  be  as  well  as  ever  I 
was  in  my  life.  "  Well  then,"  says  he, "  Mr.  Down- 
ing, set  down  here  and  see  what  I  have  got  to 
tell  you."  The  old  gentleman  set  himself  back 
in  his  chair  and  pushed  his  spectacles  up  on  iiif 
forehead  and  held  up  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and 
says  he,  '*  Mr.  Downing,  here  is  fk  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Smith,  of  Maine,  and  now,  Sir,  I've  got 
something  for  you  to  do.  You  see  now  that  I 
was  sincere  when  I  told  you  if  you  would  be 
patient  and  stick  to  the  Republican  text,  I  would 
look  out  for  you  one  of  these  days.  I'm  always 
true  to  my  friends ;  that  lying  Stephen  Simpaon 
might  have  had  an  office  before  now  if  he  had 
behaved  himself." 

"Well,  dear  Sir,"  said  I,  for  I  felt  in  such  a 
pucker  to  know  what  I  was  going  to  get  that  I 
coaldn'-t  stand  it  any  longer,  so  says  I, "  what  sort 
of  bufianess  is  it  you've  got  for  me  to  do?"  Says 
he,  "  Mr.  Downing,  I  take  it  you  are  a  man  of 
courage ;  I  have  always  thought  so  ever  since 
you  faced  Mr.  Eat«n  so  boldly  on  Mr.  Ingham'^ 
door  steps.  Tho'  I  was  sorry  your  cpurage  was 
not  displayed  in  a -better  cause,  for  that  Ingham 
is  a  rascal  after  alL"  I  told  him  as  for  courage 
I  believed  I  had  some  of  the  stuff  about  me 
when  there  was  any  occasion  for  it,  and  that  I 
never  would  stand  by  and  see  anybody  abused. 
"  Well,"  says  he, "  we  must  come  to  the  point,  for 
the  business  requires  haste.    Governor  Smith 


writes  me  tliat  there  are  four  of  your  fellow- 
cltiBOM  of  Maine  in  a  British  jfdl  at  Frederic- 
ton,  IHlo  have  been  taken  from  their  farms  by 
British  constables  and  sherififh  and  other  officers 
and  carried  off  by  force  to  prison." 

By  this  time  my  very  hair  begun  to  curl,  I 
felt  so  mad,  and  I  couldn't  help  jumping  up  and 
smiting  my  fists  together,  and  saying  pretty 
hard  things  about  the  British. 

"Well,"  says  the  President,  "I  like  your 
spunk,  Mr.  Downing;  you're  jest  the  man  I 
want  in  this  business.  I'm  going  to  give  you  a 
Captain's  commission  in  the  United  States  army, 
and  you  must  go  down  there  and  set  that  busi- 
ness right  at  Madawaska.  Tou  must  go  to  Maine 
and  raise  a  company  of  volunteers,  as  quick  as 
possible;  tell  'em  111  see  'em  paid;  and  you 
must  march  down  to  Frcdcricton  and  demand 
the  prisoners,  and  if  they  are  not  given  up  you 
must  force  the  jail,  and  if  the  British  make  any 
resistance  you  must  fire  upon  them  and  bring 
the  prisoners  off  at  some  rate  or  other.  Then 
write  me  and  let  me  know  how  affliirs  stand,  and 
Fll  g^ve  you  further  orders.  At  any  rate  you 
must  see  that  the  rights  of  Maine  arc  well  pro- 
tected, for  that  State  has  come  round  fo  in  my 
favor  since  last  year  I'm  determined  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  for  them ;  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Downing, 
I  never  desert  my  friends." 

So,  after  he  gave  me  the  rest  of  my  orders 
and  my  commission,  and  a  pocket  full  of  money, 
and  told  me  to  be  brave  and  if  I  wanted  any- 
thing to  let  liim  know,  he  bid  me  good  night, 
and  I  went  home.  But  I  couldn't  elerp  a  wink 
all  night.  I  wag  up  before  day-light  this  morn- 
ing, and  Fve  got  two  women  to  work  for  me  to- 
day fixing  up  my  clothes,  and  I  shall  be  ready 
to  start  to-morrow  morning.  I  want  you  to 
keep  this  matter  pretty  ptiU  till  I  get  there,  ex- 
cept that  you  may  let  cousin  Ephraim  know  it 
and  get  him  to  volunteer  some  of  the  Downing- 
ville  boys  for  my  company.  T  want  to  get  them 
pretty  much  all  there  if  I  can,  for  I  know  what 
sort  of  stuff  the  Downingville  boys  are  made  of, 
and  shall  know  what  I've  got  to  depend  upon. 
In  hAsto,  your  lovingr  neffu, 

CAPTAm  JACK  DOWNING. 


UBTTER  ZXrV. 
CTfOUl  JOSHUA  VBCBJBMi  TD  ntBOIMDVT 

DRAFIID  TBM  1DU«A    OOMTAXT  IH  BOWVIXOTIUI  TO  00 
•  WriH  CAST.  JACK  DOWJflXO  TO  IHB  MADAWASKA  WAR. 

Dowxnrovaut,  Not.  6,  1831. 

Genebal  Jacilson— i>«ir  Sir:  I  hope  youll 
excuse  me,  my  makin'  bold  to  write  to  you, 
bein'  you  are  President  of  the  United  States  and 
I  only  a  humble  farmer  in  the  Ijack-woods  down 
here  in  Maine ;  but  I'm  a  Republican  to  the 
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back-bone,  so  I  kind  of  think  yoall  take  it  in 
good  part.  My  nefifu,  Captain  Jack  Downing,  has 
been  here  and  got  his  company  and  started  off 
for  Madawaaka.  He  said  he  ought  to  write  to 
you  before  he  started,  but  he  was  so  amest  to 
get  down  there  and  give  them  New  Bromzickers 
a  thrashin'  he  didn't  know  how  to  stop.  So  I 
told  liim  to  go  ahead,  and  I'd  write  and  tell  you 
all  about  it  arter  he  was  gone.  We  had  the 
company  all  drafted  and  cut  and  dried  for  him 
when  he  got  here,  for  the  Grovernor  of  the  State 
had  given  orders  to  draft  the  militia  all  over 
the  State  to  be  ready  for  the  war  down  in  the 
disputed  territory. 

My  son  Joel  has  gone  down  to  the  boundary 
war  along  with  the^rest  of  'em,  and  we  feel  bad 
enough  about  it,  I  can  tell  you.  He's  too  young 
to  go,  I  know ;  he's  a  mere  striplin'  of  a  boy 
yet ;  he  wont  be  seventeen  years  old  till  the 
fifUi  day  of  next  May,  if  he  should  live  to  see  it. 
But  the  poor  boy  may  not  live  to  see  thai  day 
now ;  for  he's  taken  his  life  in  his  hands,  and 
gone  to  fight  for  his  country  like  a  man  and  a 
hero,  live  or  die.  It  was  a  tryin'  time  to  us, 
Gineral ;  it  was  a  tryin'  time— but  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  the  story,  and  then  you'll  know. 

After  we  heard  the  British  had  taken  our 
land  agent,  and  carried  him  off  to  New  Brum- 
zick,  we  begun  to  look  out  for  a  squall.  It  was 
about  dark  when  the  post  brought  the  papers 
that  had  the  account  of  it ;  so,  artqr  supper,  we 
all  went  into  father's  to  talk  the  matter  over. 
For  father  knows  more  about  i^ch  matters  than 
anybody  else  in  Downingville — he  was  out  three 
years  in  the  Revolution,  and  was  in  the  battle  of 
Lexington  before  he  'listed,  and  had  the  fore- 
finger of  his  right  hand  shot  off  in  the  battle  oi 
Bunker  Hill,  jest  as  he  was  pulling  trigger,  and 
aiming  at  a  British  oflicer  that  was  hurrying  up 
the  hill,  and  driving  his  soldiers  up  like  a 
fury.  But  father  always  says  he  didn't  lose 
his  cbot  by  it ;  for  when  he  found  that  finger 
was  gone,  and  wouldn't  pull,  be  tried  the  next 
finger,  and  the  old  gun  went  witiiout  losing  bis 
aim,  and  the  British  officer  fell ;  and  he  alway? 
believed  it  was  his  shot  brought  him  down. 
Though  father  is  eighty-five  years  old  now,  and 
is  so  lame  he  can't  walk  about  much,  yet  his 
mind  holds  out  remarkably,  and  he  can  talk 
about  these  things  as  smart  as  ever  he  could. 
His  house  stands  right  aside  of  mine,  only  fur 
enough  apart  for  a  long  shed  between  'em,  and 
he  used  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  me,  or 
rather  I  lived  in  the  same  house  with  him,  till  I 
had  so  many  children,  and  my  family  got  so 
large  'twas  rather  worrisome  to  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  we  was  rather  scant  of  room,  so  I 


built  another  house  and  moved  into  it,  and  got 
cousin  Debby  to  live  with  the  old  folks  and  take 
care  of  them. 

So,  as  I  said  afore,  arter  supper  we  took  the 
papers  and  went  Into  father's,  and  I  sot  down 
and  read  it  all  over  to  him — how  a  parcel  of  the 
british  tome  over  into  our  disputed  territory 
and  went  to  cutting  down  our  timber  like 
smoke,  so  as  to  steal  it,  and  carry  it  off  in  the 
Spring  when  the  rivers  open,  away  down  to 
New  Brumzick ;  and  h0w  our  Governor,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  about  it,  sent  Mr.  Mclntire,  the  land 
agent,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  put  a 
stop  to  that  stealin'  buaness,  and  ketch  the  fel- 
lers if  he  could,  and  bring  'em  off;  and  how 
Mr.  Molntire  took  his  men  and  marched  off  down 
there  into  the  woods,  ever  so  fur,  into  our  dis- 
puted territory,  and  got  all  ready  and  was  jest 
a  going  to  ketch  the  fellers  and  bring  'em  off  up 
to  Augusta,  when  the  thieving  chaps  turned 
about  and  ketdud  him^  and  put  him  on  a  sled 
and  hauled  him  off  down  to  Fredericton,  in  New 
Brumzick,  and  put  him  in  jail. 

When  I  got  dong  so  fur,  ibther  couldn't  hold 
still  no  longer ;  he  struck  his  staff  down  on  the 
fioor,  jest  as  if  it  had  been  a  training-gun,  and 
says  he: 

*' Joshua,  there'll  be  trouble;  you  may  de- 
pend upon't,  therell  be  trouble.  If  our  people 
will  stand  that,  they  ain't  made  of  sich  kind  of 
stuff  as  the  old  Revolution  folks  was  made  of, 
nor  nothing  like  ii  In  them  days,  if  the  British 
had  a  took  one  of  our  men  and  hauled  him  off 
to  Fredericton,  and  put  him  in  jail,  every  man 
in  the  old  Bay  State,  and  every  boy  tu,  that  was 
big  enough  to  carry  a  gun,  would  a  shouldered 
it,  and  marched  to  New  Brumzick,  and  Freder- 
icton jail  would  a  been  stripped  down  in  no 
time,  and  Mr.  Mclntire  brought  home  agin." 

Says  I,  ^*  father,  you  mistake ;  your  Revo* 
lution  folks  could'nt  a  brought  Mr.  Mclntire 
home  again,  for  he  was  not  there  in  them  days  ; 
it's  Mr.  Molntire  that's  in  jaU  now." 

*^  Yes  they  would,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
rising  out  of  his  chair,  and  striking  his  staff 
down  on  the  floor  harder  than  he  did  afore; 
"  they'd  a  gone  after  Mr.  Mclntire,  or  any  other 
man  living,  that  hod  American  blood  in  his 
veins,  and  they'd  a  brought  him  back,  if  they'd 
had  to  fit  their  way  through  forty  New  Brum- 
zicks  for  him.  Aint  the  people  waking  up  about 
it  no  where?  aint  they  going  down  to  give  them 
New  Bmmzicks  a  thrashing  T" 

I  looked  at  my  son  Joel,  and  I  see  his  face 
was  all  of  a  blaze ;  and  he  lt>oked  as  if  he  was 
jeet  a  going  to  burst  out 

Says  I,  *'  Joel,  my  boy,  what^s  the  matter^" 
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His  face  grew  redder,  and  the  tears  came  into 
bis  eyes,  and  he  struck  his  fists  together,  hard 
enough  to  crack  a  walnut 

"  By  king,"  says  he,  <<  father,  I  wish  I  was  old 
onoogh  to  train ;  I  want  to  go  down  there,  and 
lielp  give  them  are  British  what  they  deserve." 

''By  the  memory  of  George  Washibgtfw I" 
said  my  father,  *'  I  wish  I  was  young  enough  to 
train ;  I  should  like  to  ahoolder  my  gnn  agin, 
and  go 'And  teach  them  New  Brumzickers  better 
manners.  But  what  are  they  doing  at  Augusta? 
Aint  tliere  no  stir  about  it  yet?'' 

Says  I,  "  we^l  read  on  and  see,"  So  I  looked 
over  the  pi^iers  a  Uttle  more,  and  found  the 
Governor  had  ordered  ten  thousand  of  the  mili- 
tia to  be  drafted  to  go  down  and  keep  the  British 
out  of  our  dleputed  territory,  and  prevent  their 
stealing  our  pine  timber. 

''That  looks  something  like  it,"  said  my 
&ther;  ''that's  a  little  like  the  spunk  of  old 
sevisnty-flix.  The  British  '11  have  to  let  our  dis- 
puted territory  alone  now,  or  else  they'll  have  to 
come  to  the  scratch  for  it  I  wish  I  was  twenty 
years  younger,  I'd  go  down  as  a  volunteer." 

"  I  wic^  I  was  only  two  years  older,"  said  my 
son  Joel,  "  tlien  I  should  stan'  a  chance  to  be 
drafted ;  and  if  I  wasn't  drafted,  I'd  go,  whether 
orna" 

At  that  my  wife  and  mother  both  fetched  a 
heavy  sigh.  Mother  said  she  thought  father  had 
been  tiinrag^  wars  enoun^  in  his  day  to  rest  in 
Ids  old  age,  and  let  sich  things  alone.  My  wife, 
she  wiped  her  eyes,  for  they  was  full  of  tears, 
and  begged  Joel  not  to  talk  so,  for  he  was  too 
young  ever  to  think  of  sich  things.  And  tlien 
she  turned  to  father,  and  asked  Mm  if  he  really 
thought  there  was  going  to  be  any  war. 

"  YeS)"  said  father,  "jest  as  true  as  the  sun 
will  rise  to-morrow,  there'll  be  a  war,  and  that 
pretty  soon  tn,  unless  the  New  Brumzickers 
back  out,  and  (^ve  up  Mr.  Molntire,  and  let  the 
timber  on  our  disputed  territory  alone*  The 
orders  will  be  up  here,  to  draft  the  militia  within 
two  days,  and  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  they 
should  be  called  out  before  to^norrow  morning." 

At  that  my  wife  and  the  gals  had  a  pretty 
considerable  of  a  crying  ^11. 

After  we'd  talked  the  matter  all  over,  we  went 
home,  and  went  to  bed ;  bat  we  didn't  any  of 
us  rest  very  welL  My  wife  she  sighed  herself 
to  sleep  arter  awhile ;  and  I  heard  mj  son  Joel, 
arter  he  got  to  sleepy  muttering  about  guns  and 
the  Britifiii,  and  declaring  he  would  go.  I  had 
Jest  got  into  a  drowse  about  midnight,  when  I 
h^rd  a  heavy  knock  at  the  door.  I  wpnng  out 
of  bed,  and  went  and  lotted  out  of  the  window, 
and  asked  who  was  tiier& 


"  Sargent  Jdtu^Bon,"  waa  the  reply.  '*  We've 
got  to  Stan'  a.  draft  to-night  The  Governor's 
orders  got  here  al^oot  an  hoot  ago.  We're  send- 
ing roimd,  to  warn  our  ^oqipany,  to  meet  mp 
hero,  to  Mr.  Wilson's  tavern,  at  tw9  o'clock  this 
morning ;  it's  near  about  one  now,  and  the  Cap- 
tain wants  Squire  Downhig  to  come  oyer,  and 
h4)lp  Bee  about  making  the  draft  He  wants  to 
get  through  with  it  as  Bfxm  as  he  can,  so  them 
that's  drafted  may  be  getting  ready,  for  they've 
got  to  set  out  to  Bangor  at  ei^^t  o'clocjc  this 
moniing," 

I  told  him  I  would  eome  right  over ;  and  sol 
lit  a  candle  and  dressed  myself  as  quick  as  I 
could,  and  come  out  into  the  kitcben  to  put  on 
my  boots,  and  who  should  I  find  there  but  my 
son  Joel  all  dressed,  and  his  cap  on,  K94y  tbr 
a  start  He  had  heard  what  had.  been  said,  and. 
it  put  the  fidgeto  rifl^  into  him. 

Says  he,  "  father,  X  want  to  go  over  and  see 
'em  draft"  I  told  him  be  better  be  abed  and 
asleep  by  half.  But  he  said,  he  oouldn't  sle^; 
and  I  found  the  boy  was  so  amest  to  gO|  that  I 
finally  told  him  he  might 

We  hadn't  more  than  got  dressed*  before. we 
heard  the  drumbeat  over  to  Mr.  Wilson's  taven  f 
so  we  started  off  and  went  over.  When  we  got 
there,  they  had  a  fire  In  the  large  hall,  and  the 
company  was  most  all  there.  The  Captain  had 
got  a  bowl  and  some  black  beans  and  white 
beans  all  ready,  and  he  wanted  me  to  draw  for 
them,  so  they  might  all  leel  satisfied  there  was 
no  partiaUty.  These  wis  one  sargent  to  be 
drafted,  and  we  drew  him  first ;  and  it  fell  to 
Sargent  Johnson.  He  stood  it  like  a  man ;  I 
didn't  see  as  he  tremlded  or  turned  pale  a  hit 
He  looked  a  little  redder  if  anything,  and  Idnd 
of  bit  his  lip  as  he  took  his  gnn  and  marehed. 
into  the  middle  of  thc^  floor,  and  he  turned  round 
and  looked  at  the  company^  and  s^jrs  h^, 

"  I'm  ready  to  go  and  fight  for  our  countix 
to  the  last  drop  of  n^  Uood,  but  what  we'll 
make  the  British  back  out  of  ourdispQted  teaA" 
tory,  and^top  their  thieving." 

The  con^mny  gave  three  cheera  for  Sargent 
Johnson,  and  then  we  went  to  drafting  the  pri- 
vates. There  waa  eighty  in  the  eompaoy,  and 
twenty  was  to  be  drafted.  So  they  took  sizlgr 
white  beans  and  twenty  black  ones^  and- put  'en 
into  the  bowl,  and  held  it  np,  so  nobody  oouldn't 
look  into  It,  and  I  was  to  draw  'em  oat  art  the 
orderly  sargent  called  oat  the  names.  So  wten 
we  got  ready  to  begin,  ^e  sargent  saof  0nt, 

"  William  Jonea" 

I  put  my  hand  into  the  bowl  and  tnani,  and 
Bung  out, 

"White  bean."  C^r^nin]^ 
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'*  Peter  Livermore/'  cried  the  nrgenl 

Peier  Llyermore  started,  as  if  heM  had  a 
diook  fh>m  an  dectrlcal  ittaefatne ;  hfai  legs  riiook 
a  fitfle,  and  he  looked  in  the  fttoe  as  if  he  felt 
rather  had.  I  pat  my  hand  in  and  drawed,  and 
sangotit, 

"  White  hean." 

Peter  looked  better  In  a  mtnnte.  He's  a  great, 
tall,  dz^foot  chap,  and  looks  as  if  he  could 
almost  whip  a  regiment  of  comm6n  fellers  him- 
self;  and  altfaoagh  he's  something  of  a  brag, 
it's  generally  thoaght,  when  you  come  right  up 
to  the  ploeh  of  tiie  game,  he's  a  little  eowaMly. 
Peter  stretched  his  head  hack,  and  straddled  his 
1^  a  little  wider,  and  looked  round  on  tiie  com- 
paoy,  and  si^  he» 

**  I  swow,  I  tfKmgfat  I  slumld  a  been  drafted, 
and  I  almost  with  I  had.  It  would  a  been  tun 
alive  to  a  gone  down  there,  and  had  a  brush  long 
wUh  them  are  New  Brunulckers.  My  old  fowl- 
ing-pieee  would  a  made  daylight  shine  through 
OStj  of  'em  in  half  an  hour's  fighting.  I  swow 
Fm  disai^inted— I  was  in  hopes  I  shonld  been 
drafted." 

The  company  knew  Peter  too  well  to  nUnd 
much  what  he  said ;  they  only  laughed  a  little, 
and  the  Sargent  went  on,  and  called  out, 

'<  John  Smith,  the  third." 

I  drawed  to  It,  and  says  I, 

«  White  beaB.'»  ' 

The  Sargent  called  out  again, 

^  John  Downing,  the  second." 

That  was  the  oldest  son  of  Uncle  John  Down- 
ing,  the  blaoksmfth,  a  smart  boy,  and  twenty- 
three  yearSold.  Somehow,  as  soon  as  I  heard  his 
name,  I  kind  of  felt  as  If  he  was  going  to  be 
dntfled ;  and  I  put  fn  my  hand  and  drawed,  and 
snre  enough  I  sung  out, 

"Black  bean." 

John  shouldered  Us  gun  in  a  minute,  and 
marched  out  fanto  the  middle  of  tiie  floor,  and 
took  his  stand  beside  Sargent  Johnson.  He 
looked  BO  resolute,  and  marched  so  quick,  that 
the  company  at  once  gave  tiiree  cheers  for  John. 

<'  David  Sanborn,"  cried  tiie  Sar«eni 

«'WUtebeui,"siddL 

«"  Ich»bod  Downing,"  mSA  the  Sargent 

I  drawed,  and  answered  the  same  as  before, 

^  White  bean." 

"  Jeremiah  Cole,"  called  out  tlie  Sargent 

«< Blade  bean,"  Midi ;  "black  beanfor  Jerry. 

After  waltliig  a  minute,  the  Captain  called 
out,  <«  Whore's  Jtey  Cote  T    Isn't  Jerry  heref' 

"Yes,  setting  down  bdilnd  here  on  ar bench," 
aQMPened  half  a  doMn  8(t  dooa. 

"  Come  Jerry,  ooaie  forward,"  ssid  the  Ci^ 
tabi ;  "let  us  see  your  spunk." 


By  and  by  Jerry  come  cre^ing  out  from  be- 
hind the  company,  and  tried  to  get  across  the 
floor ;  but  his  face  was  as  white  as  a  cloth,  and 
he 'shook  and  trembled  so  he  couldn't  scarcely 
walk.  Be  let  his  gun  fall  on  the  floor,  and  sot 
down  in  a  chair  that  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
room,  and  boo-hoo'd  out  a  crying  like  a  baby. 

"Well  done,"  said  the  Certain ;  "there's 
spunk  for  yon.  What's  the  matter,  Jerry — 
can't  you  got" 

"Boo-hoo,"  said  Jerry,  "I  aint  well— Pm 
yeiy  sick,  Captain ;  I  don't  think  I  could  go 
any  way  in  the  world." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  Captain,  leave  yottr 
gun,  and  yon  may  run  home  as  fhst  as  yon  can 
go  and  see  your  mother,  and  we'U  get  somebody 
else  to  go  in  your  room." 

At  that,  Jerry  darted  out  of  the  door,  and 
pulled  foot  for  home,  like  a  streak  of  lightning. 

"Where's  Peter  Llvermore,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain ;  "  he  may  take  Jerry's  place,  being  he  was 
disappointed  at  not  being  drafted."  And  he 
called  Peter,  and'  told  him  to  take  Jerry's  gun 
and  stand  up  in  the  flo<»'  with  the  diufts.  Peter 
colored  as  red  as  yon  ever  see,  and  begun  to 
sweat    At  last,  says  he : 

"  Captain,  I  don't  see  how  I  can  go  any  way 
in  the  world,  my  fiunily 's  out  of  wood  and  meal, 
and  a  good  many  other  things,  and  I  couldnt 
leave  home." 

"  Oh,"  says  the  Captain,  "well  take  care  of 
your  family  while  you  are  gone,  Peter.  Come, 
take  the  gun ;  don't  stop  to  parley." 

"But  Captain,"  said  Peter,  the  sweat  begin- 
ning to  roll  oir  his  face,  "  if  Pd  been  drafted. 
Captain,  I'd  a  gone  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  tbe  worid,  and  shouldn't  wanted  no  better 
Am.  But  somehow  or  other,  it  seems  to  me  like 
presnmptioa;  to  go  throwing  myself  Into  danger, 
when  it  wasn't  my  lot  to  go.  I  shouldn't  like 
to  go.  Captain,  without  t  was  drafted." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  Captdn,  "you  needn't 
go;  we  want  no  cowards  to  go.  But  who  Is 
there  here,  among  the  spectators,  or  among  the 
men  whose  names  have  been  called,  that  isn't 
afraid  to  take  Jerry's  gun  and  fill  Jerry's  place. 
If  there's  any  one  here  that's  willing  to  go,  let 
hfan  come  forward." 

At  that  my  son  Joel  sprung  like  a  young  ti- 
ger, and  seized  Jerry's  gun,  and  Jumped  into 
the  middle  d  tiie  floor  and  stood  up  by  the  side 
of  Sargent  Johnson,  And  diouldered  his  gun  with 
so  much  eagerness  and  looked  so  fierce  and  de- 
termined, alttiouijfa  noflilng  but  a  strlplin'  of  a 
boy,  that  the  whole  company  burst  out  in  three 
tremendous  dieers  for  Joel  Downing.  The  Cap- 
tain asked  me  if  I  was  willing  he  should  go.    I 
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neyer  was  so  tried  iu  my  life.  For  my  own  part, 
bein'  the  boy  was  so  brave  and  wanted  to  go  so 
much,  I  shoold  a  said  yes.  But  then  I  knew  it 
would  almost  kill  his  mother.  So,  what  to  do  I 
didn't  know.  But  I  found  the  boy  had  got  his 
mind  bo  fixed  upon  going,  that  if  he  didn't  go  it 
would  about  kill  him.  So,  on  the  whole,  I  told 
the  Captain  yes,  he  might  put  his  name  down. 

Then  we  went  on  with  the  drafting  again  and 
got  all  through  without  any  more  trouble,  and 
got  ready  to  go  home  about  three  o'clock.  The 
Captain  told  them  that  was  drafted,  that  they 
must  all  }ye  ready  to  march  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  they  must  be  in  front  of  the  tav- 
ern at  that  hour,  and  start  together  for  Bangor. 
My  son  Joel  and  I  then  went  home,  and  made 
up  a  fire  and  routed  the  folks  all  out,  and  told 
'em  Joel  was  listed,  and  got  to  start  at  eight 
o'clock,  to  fight  for  our  disputed  territory.  Sich 
an  outcry  as  there  was  for  about  a  half  an  hour, 
I  guess  you  never  heard.  My  wife  couldn't  a 
cried  harder  if  Joel  had  been  shot  dead  there 
before  her  feet,  though  she  didn't  make  much 
noise  about  it ;  for  she  always  cries  to  herself. 
The  older  gals,  they  cried  considerable  louder ; 
and  some  of  the  younger  children,  that  didn't 
hardly  understand  what  the  trouble  was  about, 
sot  in  and  screamed  as  loud  as  they  could  bawl. 

At  last  says  I,  ''there's  no  use  in  this  noise 
and  fuss ;  the  boy's  got  to  go,  and  he's  got  to  be 
off  at  eight  o'clock  tu,  and  the  sooner  we  set 
ourselves  to  work  to  get  him  ready  the  better. 
That  seemed  to  wake  'em  up  a  little.  My  wife 
went  to  work  and  picked  up  his  clotiies,  and  she 
and  the  gals  sot  down  and  mended  his  shirts  and 
stockins,  and  fried  up  a  parcel  of  doughnuts  for 
him  to  put  in  his  knapsack,  and  got  him  all 
fixed  up  and  breakfast  ready  about  six  o'clock. 
We  hadn't  waked  up  old  father  in  the  night, 
bein'  he's  so  old ;  but  in  the  morning  we  let 
him  know  about  it,  and  he  wanted  my  son  Joel 
to  come  in  and  see  him  before  he  went ;  so  we 
went  into  the  old  gentleman's  room. 

"  Now  Joel,  my  boy,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"  I  feel  proud  to  hear  sich  a  good  report  of  you. 
You'd  a  made  a  good  soldier  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution.  'Twas  such  boys  as  you  that  drove 
the  British  fh>m  Lexington,  and  mowed  'em 
down  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  went  through  the  fa- 
tigue of  Bnrgoine.  Youll  feel  a  little  <iueer  at 
first  when  yon  see  the  enemy  ooming  up  to  you 
with  their  gnna  plnted  right  at  you  ;  and,  brave 
as  you  are,  youll  feel  a  little  streaked.  But 
you  mustn't  mind  it ;  as  soon  as  they've  fired 
once,  you  wont  feel  any  more  of  it,  and  wont 
keer  no  more  about  'em  than  yon  would  abont 
a  flock  of  sheep.    But  don't  be  in  a  harry  to 


fire— mind  that — don't  be  in  ahnrry  to  fire; 
they  told  us  at  Bunker  Hill  not  to  fire  till  the 
enemy  got  np  so  near  we  could  see  the  whites  of 
their  eyes.  And  'twas  a  good  rule ;  for  by  that 
means  we  let  'em  get  up  so  near,  that  when  we 
did  fire,  we  mowed  'em  down  like  a  field  of  elo* 
ver,  I  can  tell  you.  Be  a  good  boy,  Joel,  and 
don't  quit  our  disputed  territory  as  long  as 
there  is  any  dispute  about  it" 

By  this  time  we  see  'em  begin  to  gather  in 
the  road  up  by  the  tavcm^^and  I  told  Joel  it 
was  time  to  be  off;  so  he  took  his  gun,  and  his 
knapsack,  which  was  pretty  well  stuffed,  for 
each  of  the  children  had  put  in  a  doughnut  or 
an  apple,  or  a  piece  of  cake,  after  their  mother 
had  crammed  in  as  much  as  she  thought  he 
could  carry,  and  then  he  marched  away  like  a 
soldier  up  to  the  tavern.  When  they  started 
they  had  to  come  down  again  by  our  house  and 
go  up  over  a  rise  of  land  'tother  way  about 
half  a  mile  before  they  got  out  of  sight  So 
we  all  stood  out  in  a  row  along  by  the  side  of 
the  road  to  see  'em  as  tliey  went  by.  Father 
got  out  as  fur  as  the  doorstep  and  stood  lean- 
ing on  his  staff,  and  mother  stood  behind  him 
with  her  specs  on,  looking  over  his  shoulder ; 
and  the  rest  of  us,  with  the  children  and  cousin 
Dcbby  and  all,  went  clear  out  to  the  side  of  the 
road.  Pretty  soon  they  come  akmg  by,  my  son 
Joel  at  the  head,  and  the  rest  marching  two 
and  two.  When  they  got  along  against  ns,  little 
Saliy  run  up  and  tucked  another  great  apple 
into  Joel's  pocket,  and  my  wife  called  out  to  him, 
"  Now  do  pray  be  careful,  Joel,  and  not  getshot." 

Then  grandfather  raised  his  trembling  voice, 
and  says  he : 

"  Now  Joel,  my  boy,  remember  and  don't  be 
in  a  hurry  to  fire." 

And  the  children  called  out  all  together, 
"  good-by,  Joel,  good-by,  Joel,"  each  repeating 
it  over  three  or  four  times.  Joel  looked  round 
and  nodded  once,  when  his  mother  called  oat  to 
him,  bat  tiie  rest  of  the  time  he  held  his  head 
up  straight  and  marched  like  a  soldier.  We 
stood  and  watched  'em  till  they  got  clear  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  was  jest  a  going  ont  of  sight, 
when  all  to  once  Joel  stepped  out  one  side, 
where  we  oonld  tee  lum,  and  let  his  old  gun 
blaze  away  into  the  air,  and  in  a  minute  more 
they  were  oat  of  sight 

''Ah,"  said  old  fiftther,  «that  sounds  Hke 
Banker  Hill;  that  boyll  do  the  bnsmees  for 
them  New  Brumzickers,  if  they  don't  let  oar 
dlBpnted  territocy  alone." 

The  company  had  not  been  gone  more  than 
liBlf  an  hoar  when  ny  neflVi,  Captain  Jack  Down- 
ing, arrived  with  his  commiaBion  In  hts  pocket 
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TUX  DowyuroviixB  ooxpurr  sxabiixo  fob  tbb  was. 

Jack  had'nt  been  in  Downingville  before  for 
two  years,  and  if  there  was'nt  a  time  of  it 
among  our  folks  I'll  never  gness  agin.  Nabby, 
she  hopped  right  np  and  down,  like  a  moose 
treed  in  a  floor  barrel.  Ephraim  snapped  his 
thumb  and  finger,  and  spit  on  his  hands,  as 
though  he  had  a  cord  of  wood  to  chop.  Aunt 
Keziah,  (that's  my  wife)  she  put  her  apron  up 
to  her  eyes  and  cried  as  mnch  as  half  an  hour, 
as  hard  as  she  could  cry.  I  found  I  was  rather 
choky,  but  I  took  down  my  pipe  and  rolled  ont 
a  few  whlfsy  and  so  made  out  to  smoke  it  off. 
As  soon  as  Jack  had  a  chance  to  shake  hands 
an  round  and  get  a  little  breakfast,  he  started 
off  like  a  streak  of  chalk  to  overtake  the  com- 
pany and  take  command. 

So  I  remain  your  true  fHend  and  fellow-la- 
borer in  the  Republican  cause. 

JOSHUA  DOWNING. 


LETTEB  XZT. 
OAR^ra  Dowimro*8  nasfT  louTABT  Ripovr  TO  iHs  rusmBrr. 

MADAWjifllu,  NoT«mber  15, 1831. 
lb  kii  ExodUncy,  OtnenA  Jadestm^  Praideni  cffke  United 


Dbar  Gikeral-— The  prisoners  are  ont  and  no 
Mood  spilt  yet    I  had  prepared  to  give  the 


British  a  most  terrible  battle  if 
they  hadn't  let  'em  out.  I 
guess  I  should  made  'em  think 
old  Bonapart  had  got  back 
among  'em  again,  for  a  keener 
set  of  fellows  than  my  com- 
pany is  made  up  of  never  shoul- 
dered a  musket  or  trod  shoe- 
leather.  I  was  pesky  sorry  they 
let  'em  out  quite  so  soon,  for  I 
really  longed  to  have  a  brush 
with  'em ;  and  how  they  come 
to  let  'em  go  I  don't  know,  un- 
less it  was  because  they  heard 
I  was  coming.  And  I  expect 
that  was  the  case,  for  the  pris- 
oners told  me  the  British  Min- 
ister at  Washington  sent  on 
some  kind  of  word  to  Governor 
Can^bell,  and  I  suppose  he  told 
him  how  I  had  got  a  commis- 
sion, and  was  coming  down 
upon  New  Brunswick  like  a 
harrycane. 

If  I  could  only  got  down 
there  a  little  sooner  and  fit  ench 
a  great  battle  as  you  did  at 
New  Orleans,  my  fortune  would 
have  been  made  for  this  world. 
I  should  have  stood  a  good 
chance  then  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States  one  of  these  days.  And 
that's  as  high  as  ever  I  should  want  to  get  I 
got  home  to  Downingville  in  little  mcHre  than 
a  week  after  I  left  you  at  Washington — ^for 
having  a  pretty  good  pocket  full  of  money, 
and  knowing  that  my  business  was  very  im- 
portant, I  jrid  in  the  stage  most  all  the  way.  I 
spose  I  needn't  stop  to  tell  you  how  tickled  all 
my  folks  were  to  see  me.  I  didn't  know  for 
awhile  but  they'd  eat  me  up.  But  I  spose  that's 
neither  here  nor  there  in  making  military  re- 
ports, so  I'll  go  on.  I  found  no  difficulty  in 
getting  volunteers.  I  believe  I  could  have  got 
nearly  half  the  Statef  of  Maine  to  march  if  I  had 
wanted  'em.  Bnt  as  I  only  had  orders  to  list 
one  good  stout  company,!  took  'em  all  in  Down- 
ingville, for  I  rather  trust  myself  with  one  hun- 
dred genuine  Downingville  boys  than  five  hun- 
dred <^  your  common  run.  I  took  one  super- 
numerary, however,  when  J  got  to  Bangor.  The 
editor  rf  the  Bangor  Republican  was  so  zealous 
to  go,. and  said  he'd  fight  so  to  the  last  drop  of 
his  blood,  that  I  couldn't  help  taking  him,  so  I 
appointed  him  supernumerary  corporal  Poor 
fellow,  he  was  so  disappointed  when  he  found 
the  prisoners  w«e  oat  that  he  fairly  cried  for 
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vexation.     He's  for  hftving  me  go  right  on  now 
and  give  all  New  Bmnswiok  a  real  thrashing. 

Bat  I  know  what  belongs  to  gineralihip  bet- 
ter than  that ;  I  haven't  had  n^  ortea  yet 
Well,  after  we  left  Bangor  we  had  a  dreaded 
rough  and  tumble  sort  of  a  Journey^  orer  Tocka 
and  mountains  and  rivers  and  swamps  and  bogs 
and  meadows,  and  throngh  long  pieces  of  woods 
tiiat  I  dldnH  know  as  we  should  find  the  way 
out  of.  But  we  got  throng^  at  last,  ttid  arrived 
here  at  Madawaaka  dby  before  yesterday.  I 
thought  I  better  oome  this  way  and  make  a 
little  stop  at  MadawMka  to  see  if  ttie  prisoners' 
wives  and  little  ones  wece  in  want  of  aaytidng, 
and  then  go  down  to  Fredericton  and  blow  the 
British  sky  hi^ 

When  our  company  first  came  out  in  dght  tu 
Madawaaka,  they  thought  it  was  the  British 
coming  to  catch  some  more  of  'em;  and  eaA  a 
scattering  and  scampering  I  guess  ydn  never  see. 
The  mem  flew  into  the  woods  like  a  flock  of 
sheep  with  forty  dogs  after  'em,  and  the  wemen 
catched  their  babies  up  in  theiT  arms  and  ran 
fh>m  one  house  to  another,  screeching  and  scream- 
ing enough  to  mate  the  woods  ring  again.  Bat 
when  they  found  oat  we  were  Uaited  States 
troope  eome  to  hdp  'em,  yon  never  see  anybody 
80  glad.  They  all  cried  for  joy  then.  The 
women  run  into  the  woods  and  called  for  their 
husbands  to  come  back  again,  for  there  was 
nobody  there  that  would  hurt  them,  and  back 
they  came  and  treated  us  with  the  beat  they  had 
InlheirhoaeeB.  And  while  we  aot  chatting,  be* 
fore  the  women  hardly  got  their  tears  wiped  up, 
one  of  'em  looked  up  toward  the  woods  and 
screamed  out  thar$  eema  Ike  prwmm.  Borne 
turned  pale  a  little,  thinking  it  might  be  their 
j^MMtSy  but  in  a  minute  in  they  come,  as  good 
fledi  and  Mood  as  any  of  us,  and  then  the  women 
had  another  good  crying  qielL 

I  asked  one  of  the  prisoners  how  they  got 
away,for  I  thou^^t  you  would  wmit  to  know  all 
about  it ;  and  says  he,  *'  we  cone  away  on  our 
legs."  "  Did  you  break  out  of  JaU,"  said  It  <«I 
guem  there  was  no  need  of  that,"  tsM  he,  «<for 
we  want  locked  in  half  the  tfane."  «IMd  yon 
knock  down  the  guard,"  said  I, «  and  fight  your 
way  out?"  «  Humidi  F  nid  he,  <«  I  guess  we 
might  have  hunted  one  wfafle  befora  we  could 
find  a  guard  to  knock  down.  Nobody  seemed  to 
take  any  care  of  us ;  If  we  wanted  a  dropof  grog 
we  had  to  go  ont  and  buy  it  oorsrivea.'^  <«  Well, 
but," said  I,  "if  you  were  left  in  audi  a  W 
stateas  that,  why  did  you  not  ran  away  beforef 
"  Tut,"  asid  he,  shrugging  up  hU  shoulders,  «*  I 
guem  we  knew  what  we  were  abont ;  the  longer 
we  ^taid  there  the  more  hind  the  State  of  Maine 


would  give  us  to  pay  us  for  behig  p«t  In  jail, 
but  when  they  turned  ns  out  of  Jail,  and  wouldn't 
knep  ua  any  longer,  we  thoogfat  we  might  as 
well  eome  bonwu" 

And  now,  dear  GUneial^  since  matters  are  aa 
they  are,  I  shall  take  up  my  headquarters  here 
at  Madawaska  for  the  present,  and  wait  for  fa- 
ther osOersL  I  shall  take  good  oare  of  fbe  peo- 
ple here,  and  kcq>  everythtag  in  good  order, 
and  not  aUow  a  single  New  ^unswicker  to  come 
aoywtee  wfthin  gnn-diot.  As  for  that  Leften- 
Bat.<3«venMr,  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell,  he  bet- 
ter keep  Umself  setew :  if  he  shows  his  head 
here  again,  t  shaU  jest  put  him  into  a  meal  bag 
and  send  him  to  Washington.  I  dudl  expect  to 
hesr  from  you  soon;  andasIAall  have  to  be 
liere  sometime,  I  don't  know  h«t  yon  had  better 
send  me  on  a  Uttle  more  money.  My  uniform 
got  mlher  ebattered  coming  through  the  woods, 
and  it  will  ocat  me  something  to  get  it  flxt  up 


IhlB,  flma  jtmx  oUjfriaul  and  temlile  Mrvmnt, 

CAPTAIN  JACK  WWNIIiG. 

The  fbllowing  letter,  in  its  proper  chronologi- 
cal order,  should  have  appeared  in  tiie  last  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine;  but  it  was  unavoidably 
postponed  for  want  of  room.  The  hsahn^  dom 
in  Ae  Maine  Legislature,  however,  ought  not  to 
be  omitted  : 

UETriCft  XXVL* 
n.  UmvtsQ  mia  how  m  ikKxaasrm  nr  tub  umseui- 

n7BBBADA]>MMI»1TLT0MU1OnN7Bjl   " BkAUmi ACT" 
P0WH1 


PORTLA9riS  YWB.  4,  1831. 

Dkab  ITnclb  JosHUA^There  ^s  terrible  tinyj^y 
here  again,  and  I'm  half  afraid  it's  agoing  to  bo 
worse  than  it  was  hist  Winter.  The  Legislater  'a 
been  all  in  the  wind  this  two  or  three  days,  pulling 
and  hauling  and  fighting  like  smoke.  Tbewheela 

•ErnioHUL  NaiB..-.Ilie  UfctenMs  of  fteliiK«e<MMiMi«< 
by  tho  atruggle  for  the  MeMdenegr  betvctn  tU  two  pu^  - 
ttea  in  1830,  utill  rankled  in  tho  breasts  oT  the  mMnbo*  «( 
tho  LegisUture  in  18S1.  The  Hantonitos  had  aoquirod 
tho  neoodOBojr  tho  preoediDg  iessioD,  but  now  tho  Jack- 
■onitH  won  in  powor,  and  thoj  ooniendod  that  tho  aets 
of  tbo  Hantonites  in  UtO  woraunconstitutional  and  Yold. 
Thej  thoreftno  sot  aboat  prefiari tif  a  *<  h«aU&g  aot"  to 
doelare  all  the  doings  of  tho  prsoeduig  LegisIatnioMlul 
In  the  lump.  Whon  this  biU  was  brought  forward.  It 
pfodneed  a  storm  In  tho  legislature,  ahnost  unparalleled. 
IhoHontonltos  oonsldorad  tt  ahogother  a  useless,  pro- 
Tokiar  piBoeof  paMtieal  triokerr.  They  oontended  that 
if  the  acts  cf  tho  former  LsgislatuoweM  in  faetunMi. 
stitntional,  no  law  passed  ^  this  liOgislatuxe  eouM  ««^ir 
them  oonstitntional;  and  considoriBK  it  a  waaten  attempt 
to  heap  Insult  and  odiom  upon  them,  they  fought  against 
it ahaoeiwUlelMft«ad breath ivmafaMd.  Afiereodebate 
en  tho  pasasgo  sf  this  MS  was  earrled  on  forsereraldayB. 
BttttheJacksoftitca  had  the  inver  ia  their  oimfaaada, 
and  the  bill  was  finaHy  passed.  Hieseenols  smiMirtuia  T 
ninuiely  described  in  the  aooompanying  letter,  j O OQ IC 
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of  QoTemmentare  all  etopt  ^  I  oan't  my  as  they 
are  triggtd,  as  ihej  iiaed  to  be  last  Winter,  bat 
(ibey  are  £urly  stopped,  beeaose  nobody  don't 
pall  'em  alon£ ;  for  when  the  memben  are  aU 
lulling  each  other's  eaps,  hov  oan  they  piill  the 
wheels  of  GoFemment  ?  Hy  heart 's  been  ap  in 
my  month  a  doaen  times  for  fear  the  State  woold 
go  to  ruin  beforel  ooald  get  out  of  it ;  aadi  've 
scratched  round  and  pieked  ap  what  few  bean- 
poles and  ax-handles  I  had  left,  and  got  all 
ready  to  set  sail  to  Boston,  for  I'me  determined 
to  be  ofi  before  the  State  goes  to  rack.  And  I 
advise  you  and  all  oar  friends  at  Downingvllle 
to  pack  ap  as  soon  as  yon  get  this  letter,  and  be 
all  ready  as  soon  as  yon  hear  a  eraoking  down- 
this  way  to  fly  for  yoar  lives  away  back  into 
New  Hampshire  or  Vermont  The  trouble,  as 
near  as  I  could  understand  it,  begun  in  tills 
way:  The  Jacksonites  said  the  Hantonites 
worked  so  hard  last  Winter  in  trying  to  trig  the 
wheels  of  Government,  and  tare  the  Constitu- 
tion to  pieces,  that  they  made  themselves  all 
sick,  dreadfU  dek,  and  had  n't  got  well  yet ; 
and  it  was  time  to  do  something  to  try  to  core 
'em  ;  for  their  sickness  was  so  catching  thai  all 
the  State  would  be  taken  down  with  It  in  a  little 
while,  if  ihey  want  cured. 

But  the  Huntonltes  said  they  want  sick  abit ; 
they  never  was  better  In  their  lives ;  and  more- 
over, it  was  false  that  they  had  tried  to  trig  the 
wheels  of  Grovemment  last  Winter,  or  tear  a 
single  leaf  out  of  the  GonstitutloD ;  if  anything 
of  that  kind  was  done,  they  said  the  Jacksonites 
did  it,  and  as  for  taking  doctor's  stuff  they'd  no 
notion  of  it  But  tte  Jacksonites  said  'twas  no 
use,  the  Huntonltes  were  all  sick,  ^d  they  must , 
take  some  doctor  stalT,  and  if  they  would  n't 
take  it  willingly  they  must  be  made  to  take  it 
So  they  went  to  woric  and  fixed  a  dose  that  they 
called  a  healing  act,  that  they  said  woald  cure  all 
the  Hantonites  and  anybody  else  that  had 
catched  the  mckness  of  'em.  The  Huntonltes 
declared  'twas  no  use  for  'em  to  fix  it,  for  they 
never  would  take  it  as  long  as  they  lived,  thafs 
what  they  wouldn't ;  they  were  as  well  as  any 
body,  and  they'd  flg^t  ft  out  till  next  June  be- 
fore they'd  take  it  Howsomever,  the  Jackson- 
ites got  their  dose  ready,  and  yesterday  th^ 
carried  it  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  told  the  Huntonltes  they  must  take  It,  and 
'twould  do  'em  good.  As  soon  as  the  Hanton- 
ites smelt  of  It,  ^ey  turned  up  their  noses,  and 
safii  no,  before  they'd  take  that  are  plagay  dirty 
stuff  they'd  fight  'em  all  over  the  State,  Inch  l^. 
inch.  But  the  Jacksonites  said  'tsras  no  use— 
they  might  sniff  as  nrach  as  they  pleased— it 
was  the  only  tUng  tiiat  woold  care  'em,  and 


they  must  take  it,  and  more  than  all  that,  they 
was  the  strongest  and  th^  tkould  take  it  The 
Hantonites  see  how  'twas  gone  goose  with  'em, 
and  they  thought  the  only  chanoe  left  was  to  put 
tbelr  hands  over  their  uoaths  and  flgbt  and  kick 
and  scrabble  wif^  all  their  ndght  and  keep  it  out 
of  their  throats  aslongasthey  could.  Still  they 
tried  to  talk  and  reason  with  the  Jacksonites  about 
it  They  asked  'em  to  let  them  have  time  to  exam- 
ine the  medldne  oareftally  and  see  what  it  was 
made  of,  or  that  they  would  tell  'em  what  it  was 
made  of,  or  why  they  thought  it  woold  do  any 
good  to  take  it  Bat  the  Jacksonites  said  they 
shouldn't  teU  'em  anything  abont  it.  It  would  be 
"casting  pettls  beforo  mrine,"  and  the  good 
book  said  they  mnisn't  do  so. 

The  men  who  had  fixed  tiie  dose  knew  what 
they  were  aboat»  they  had  fixed  it  right,  and  the 
Huntonltes  nmst  open  their  mouths  and  take  It 
and  not  parley  any  mora  aboat  it  Well,  the 
Jacksonites  took  the  dose  in  one  hand,  and 
graVd  tiie  Huntonltes  with  the  other,  and  tipped 
their  heads  faaok,  and  were  jest  agoing  to  pour 
it  down  their  throats,  when  the  Hantonites 
fetched  a  eprlng  and  kicked  It  away  to  the 
fourth  day  of  April.  But  the  Jacksonites  ruo 
after  it  and  got  H  faaek  again  in  aboot  half  an 
hoar,  and  elinelied  ^m  again,  and  got  all  ready 
to  pour  it  down ;  bat  jest  as  they  got  it  ahnost 
to  their  lips,  the  xiuntonlles  fetched  another 
spring  and  kieked  H  away  to  tte  iburth  of 
Maich.  Away  went  the  Jacksonites  after  It 
again,  and  broag^t  it  back,  and  cliaehed  the 
Htt&tonltes  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and 
tiwy  kicked  it  away  again,  bat  tiiey'did  n't  kick 
this  time  qailetothe«nd  of  Febmary.  Well,  af- 
ter the  Jacksoniteshad  tried  neariy  twenty  times 
to  pour  down  the  bitter  dose,  and  the  Huntonltes 
had  kicked  it  away  as  many  times,  both  parties 
seemed  to  be  nearly  tired  out,  and  so  they 
finally  agreed  to  n^joom  till  nine  o'clock  next 
morning.  I  thought  the  Huntonltes,  if  they 
once  got  oat,  would  cat  and  ran  home  and  got 
clear  of  the  plaguy  stoft  But  faistead  of  that 
they  all  come  in  again  next  morning.  When  I  got 
there  the  Jaoksooites  were  holding  the  Hantonites 
by  the  hair  of  tlie  head  witii  one  hand  and  trying 
to  cram  the  healing  plaster  down  their  throatswitii 
t'other,  and  the  Huntonltee  were  kicking  and 
scrabbling,  and  gritting  their  teeth  together 
witii  all  thehr  mli^t,  and  doubUng  up  their  fists 
and  stamping,  and  declaring  np  hill  and  down 
that  they  woold  never  take  It  And  they  were 
so  upstropnlons  about  it  fyr  awhile,  I  didn't 
know  as  they  ever  would  swallow  it  But  the 
Jacksonites  were  the  stoutest,  and  held  on  to 
'em  like  adog  to  atooi,  and  kept  'em  there  afl 
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day  and  all  the  evening  till  about  midnight,  and 
then  the  poor  Huntonites  eeemcd  to  be  a  moet 
dragged  out  I  fairly  pitied  'em.  Along  in  the 
first  of  it  they  threatened  pretty  stoutly,  and  de- 
clared by  everything  that's  black  and  blue,  if 
they  had  to  take  this  dirty  doee,  and  should  hap- 
pen to  be  strongest  next  year,  they'd  make  the 
Jacksonites  take  a  dose  worth  two  of  this.  But 
all  the  threatening  didn't  do  any  good ;  and 
then  they  fell  to  begging  and  coaxing,  and  that 
didn't  do  fuiy  good  nuther.  The  Jacksonites 
said  they  should  not  only  take  it,  but  they 
should  take  it  that  night  before  they  slept  At 
last  they  got  their  hands  and  feet  tied,  and  kept 
bringing  it  up  a  little  nearer  and  little  nearer  to 
their  mouths,  and  the  Huntonites  got  so  they 
couldn't  do  nothing  but  ^piL  But  the  Jackson- 
ites didn't  mind  the  fitting,  for  you  know  it 
isn't  for  the  doctw  to  stand  about  being  spit 
upon  a  little,  when  he's  giving  medicine.  Just 
before  the  last  on't,  the  poor  Huntonites  rolled 
their  eyes  dreadfully,  and  I  believe  some  on  'cm 
lost  their  senses  a  little ;  one  of  'em  took  a  no- 
tion that  they  were  agoing  to  make  him  swal- 
low a  whole  live  goose,  feathers  and  all ;  and  he 
begged  of  'em,  if  they  wouldn't  take  out  the 
gizzard  and  'tother  inside  things,  that  they'd 
jest  pull  out  the  pin  feathers,  so  that  it  wouldn't 
scratch  his  throat  going  down.  But  they  didn't 
pay  no  attention  to  him,  and  just  before  the 
clock  struck  twelve  they  grabbed  'em  by  the 


throat,  and  pried  their  mouths  open, 
and  poured  it  in.  The  Huntonites 
guggled  a  little,  but  they  had  to  swal- 
low it 

Some  thought  this  healing  dose 
would  make  the  Huntonites  worse, 
and  some  thougt  it  would  make  'em 
better.  I've  watched  'em  ever  rince 
they  took  it,  whenever  I  dared  to  go 
near  the  Legislator,  and  I  can't  see 
much  alteration  in  'em.  But  that  or 
something  else  has  kicked  up  a  mon- 
strous dust  among  other  folks  all 
over  the  worid  amost  I've  been 
looking  over  the  newspapers  a  little, 
and  I  never  see  the  world  in  such 
a  terrible  hubbub  before  in  all  my 
life.  Everybody  seems  to  be  run- 
ning mad,  and  jest  ready  to  eat  each 
other  up.  There's  Buseia  snapping 
her  teeth  like  a  great  bear,  and  is  just 
agoing  to  eat  up  the  Poles — I  don't 
mean  Ephraim's  bean  poles,  but  all 
the  folks  that  live  in  Poland  ;  not  that 
are  Poland  up  there  where  Mr.  Dunn 
lives,  but  that  great  Poland  over 
alongside  of  Russia.  And  there's  the  Dutch 
trying  to  eat  up  Holland,  and  the  Belgians  are 
trying  to  eat  up  the  Dutch,  and  there's  **  five 
great  powers"  trying  to  pour  a  healing  doee 
down  the  throat  of  the  King  of  the  Ncthc]> 
lands,  and  there's  Mr.  O'Conuell  trying  to  make 
the  King  of  England  and  Parliament  take  a 
healing  dose,  and  there's  Ireland  jest  ready  to 
eat  up  Mr.  O'Connell,  a^d  all  the  kings  of  Eu- 
rope are  trying  to  eat  up  the  people,  and  the 
people  are  aJl  trying  to  eat  up  the  kings. 

And  our  great  folks  in  this  country,  too,  away 
off  there  to  Wa^ington,  have  got  into  such  a 
snarl,  I  guess  it  would  puzzle  a  Fhiladclphy 
lawyer  to  get  'em  out  of  it  There's  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
the  two  great  Bepublican  papers,  and  half  a 
dozen  more  of  'em,  all  together  by  the  ears ; 
but  which  of  'em  will  eat  up  the  rest  I  don't 
know.  I've  heard  a  good  many  guess  that  Mr. 
Van  Buren  would  eat  up  the  whole  toat  of  'em ; 
for  they  say  although  he's  a  small  man,  there 
isn't  another  man  in  the  country,  that  can  cat 
his  way  through  a  political  pudding  as  eliek  as 
he  can.  These  are  dreadful  times,  uncle  ;  I 
don't  know  what'U  become  of  the  world  if  I 
don't  get  an  office  pretty  soon.  But  a  fiiint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady,  and  I  shall  stick  to  it 
like  a  dog  to  a  root 

Tour  loTing  nefiu,  JACK  DOWNING. 

[To  be  ( 


\  contfaitt^-3  /^~^  T 
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NEW  YORK  FASHIONS. 

Thb  long  basque,  reaching  nearly  to  the  kneea,  will  be 
much  worn  ttua  Spring.  It  nu^  be  made  of  silk,  Tclvet, 
or  broadcloth.  Black  Is  the  fiirorite  color,  but  as  the 
season  advances  we  apprehend  light  znaterialfl  in  doth, 
or  cambrics,  or  linens  will  be  worn.  The  ^dge  of  the  skirt 
is  flounced  with  a  narrow  edge  carried  abore  the  gathers, 
by  which  it  is  put  on,  or  the  sidrt  may  be  simply  bound 
with  galoon.  We  hare  seen  some  with  a  frill  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  yard  in  depth.  Where  the  frill  is  broad  the  skirt 
la  made  of  a  less  depth  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  ftilL 

Wo  obserre  a  growing  good  sense  in  the  mode  of  dress- 
ing the  feet.  A  pretty  style  is  a  boot,  neatly  fitting, 
made  of  glaxed  leather,  such  as  is  worn  by  the  other  sex. 
India-rubber  boots  are  also  much  worn.  India-rubber  is 
ol^ectionable  as  injuring  the  shape  and  texture  of  the 
foot.  If  much  worn  the  Joints  are  sure  to  become  en- 
larged. Within  these  boots  the  fine  laces  and  frilb  of  the 
wardrobe  are  hidden,  and  the  lady  is  privileged  to  raise 
her  dress  out  of  the  mud  of  our  atrocious  streets  much 
higher  than  she  could  otherwbe  do.  We  are  not  without 
hope  that  at  some  time  a  street  costume,  conrenient  and 
plain,  win  be  adopted  by  our  women.  We  think  we  per- 
ody9  growing  indications  to  that  effect. 

Because  Eugenie  renounced  the  hoop  on  one  occasion, 
our  friends  must  not  imagine  the  New  York  women  have 
followed  her  example.  Hoops  are  as  prominent  and  as 
bold  in  circumference  in  Broadway  as  at  any  previous 
time,  and  the  mode  of  trimming  the  skirt  with  three 
flounces  seems  to  render  the  hoop  essential  to  an  elegant 
costume  and  toumure.  For  ourselves,  we  think  the  hoop 
in  good  taste,  most  especially  in  the  street.  All  the  cant 
about  classical  drapery  is  nonsense  in  our  matter-of-fiu;t 
age.    No  modest  woman  cares  to  have  the  outlines  of  her 


person  defined  and  commented  upon  by  staring  coxcombs. 
The  hoop  promotes  ease  of  movement,  and,  being  of  light 
material.  Is  less  injurious  to  the  health  than  the  mass  of 
sklria  formerly  worn  by  our  women,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
old  appendage,  denominated  a  "  bishop,''  which  was  the 
cause  of  much  suffering  and  disease,  rarely  imputed  to 
the  right  source.  Hoops  will  hold  their  place  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  best  material  Is  a  brass  band  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  which  bends  readily,  and  assumes  Its 
shape  without  the  hasard  of  breaking.  They  may  be  pur- 
chased for  a  fiBW  shillings,  and,  Inserted  in  a  thin  muslin, 
are  a  light  and  pleasant  addition  to  the  wardrobe.  Four 
of  these  brass  bands  are  sufficient,  and  are  imported  with 
the  ends  perforated,  so  as  to  be  easily  secured.  If  too 
long  for  the  taste  of  the  wearer  they  should  be  lapped 


PARIS  FASHIONS. 
Tbs  &shiona  of  the  season  consist  chiefly  of  ooort  and 
ball  toilets.  Bveiy  month  has  Its  peculiar  toUets,  as 
every  season  its  flowers.  I  am  well  aware  that  when  my 
descriptions  of  the  fashions  arrive  at  New  Yoric,  they 
have  lost  something  of  their  freshness  and  novelty,  but 
still  my  &ir  readers  must  be  well  pleased  to  know  how 
the  presentations  and  receptions  passed  off  at  the  Impe- 
rial Court  of  France.  The  idea  of  a  presentation  is  a  ter- 
rible bugbear  for  every  lady  unversed  in  court  etiquette, 
and  who  wears  a  train  for  the  first  time.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  walk  and  turn  about  with  such  a  long  appendage. 
In  bygone  times,  first-rate  boarding-schools  for  young 
ladies  used  to  have  classes  for  the  express  purpose  of 
teaching  the  art  of  curtsying  as  practiced  at  court.  Young 
ladies  were  therein  duly  instructed  in  the  art  of  xidng 
from  a  seat,  of  sitting  down,  of  walldng,  and  saluting  in 
double  time,  triple  time,  and  common  time.  The  cnrtay 
in  doable  tfane  was  the  one  in  use  at  court    It  would 
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reallj  be  &n  improvement  io  the  edueation  of  young  ladiei 
to  teach  them  how  to  wear  a  court  dreis.  There  ihould 
be  a  dau  for  traint  a«  there  ia  for  French,  history,  or 
drawing.  A  lUr  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  the  Goanteu 
of  O**,  aisured  me  that  out  of  the  hundred  and  eighty 
ladiea  who  passed  before  their  Majesties,  at  the  last  draw- 
ing-room, a  very  small  minority  knew  how  to  manage 
their  trains.  Many  were  so  oonf  used  and  embarrassed 
that  they  could  scarcdy  keep  their  feet  Indeed,  their 
awkward  and  hesitatiAg  deportment  gave  the  whole  so 
much  the  appearance  of  a  burlesque  that  it  was  bo  easy 
matter  to  refrain  from  laughing,  though  it  would  have 
been  most  cruel  to  make  merry  at  the  sight  of  persons 
who  looked  as  miserable  as  if  they  were  proceeding  to  lay 
down  their  heads  on  the  Cstal  block.  All  ladies  are  not 
bom  with  the  dignity  and  grace  of  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
and  it  Is  by  no  means  easy  to  acquire  an  air  of  natural 
elegance. 

On  the  occasion  above  mentioned,  the  finpress  wore  a 
dress  of  white  tulle  covered  with  flounces  decorated  by 
branches  of  coral.  Her  train  was  purple  velvet,  lined 
and  bordered  with  ermine.  Her  eoUfure  was  a  diamond 
diadem.  The  Duchessee  of  Bassano  and  of  Bsling  were 
her  Majesty's  train-bearers. 

The  Princess  Matilda  wore  a  tulle  dress  studded  with 
golden  start,  and  a  train  of  cloth  of  gold ;  on  her  head  a 
diamond  diadem. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Baring,  a  dress  and  train  of  lilac  moire 
antique  bordered  with  floods  of  bkmde,  tufts  of  lilac  rho- 
dodendrons, and  bouquets  of  diamonds. 

The  Marchioness  of  Espeuil  a  snow  dress  composed  of 
rix  skirts  of  double  tulle  bordered  with  blonde  and  silver 
nettii«.  The  fh>nt  of  the  six  skirts  was  raiaed  on  each 
side  in  dniperies  by  four  bouquets  of  eherxy  and  white 
feathers.  The  body  was  pointed,  and  had  a  flehu  com- 
posed of  sUver  blonde.  The  Greek  sleeves  were  formed 
of  two  square  flounces,  with  a  bouquet  of  foathers  oo  the 
shoulders  of  the  same  color  as  the  dress.  In  the  middle 
of  the  body,  small  bouquets  of  fbathera.  Her  train  wafl 
moire  antique,  striped  with  silver,  and  bordered  by  a  roll 
of  silver  gause,  over  which  were  floods  of  tulle  and  blonde, 
Interlaced  and  fastened  together  at  intervals  by  bouquets 
of  ostrich  feathers,  cherry  and  white.  Her  headdress 
consisted  of  an  aigrette  of  feathers  mixed  with  spriga  of 
diamonds. 

Such  were  some  of  the  prettiest  and  richest  toilets  at 
the  court  Now  we  come  to  ball  dresses,  of  which  we 
will  describe  a  few  that  obtained  great  success  at  the  Ust 
eourt  balL  The  best  way  of  teaching  what  feshions  are 
is  to  photograph  them  In  all  their  minutest  details  : 

AdressofyeUowsOk,  covered  by  six  tuUe  flounces  of 
the  same  tint,  each  bordered  by  a  fHnge  of  bright  yellow 
marabouts,  every  one  of  which  was  tipped  with  a  white 
bugle.  The  body  had  tuUe  draperies  bordered  by  a  simi- 
lar fringe,  nie  sleeves  were  puCfed,  and  terminated  in  a 
fringe  of  marabouts  fluttering  on  the  arm.  For  head- 
dress there  was  a  coronet  of  service-berries,  coming 
rather  forward  on  the  forehead,  and  hanging  low  in  the 
neck  witti  natural  foliage.  In  the  middle  of  the  body  a 
bouquet  of  the  same,  from  which  flve  long  trails  hung  down 
low  on  the  skirt 

A  pink  sOk  dress,  having  eight  flounces  of  pink  tuUe 
bordered  with  a  fHnge  of  green  grass.  Above  each  flounce 
runs  a  large  tuUe  ruche  bordered  with  blonde.  The  ruche 
is  interrupted  at  intervals  by  a  bouquet  of  roses.  On  the 
body  a  flchu  of  roses  and  a  grass  fHnge.  Head-dress, 
roses  with  trails  of  green  grass. 

A  Wac  silk  dress  bavlnff  iwo  Ulae  tulle  flounces  covered 
by  two  others  of  CbantiOy  laee.    The  edge  of  the  tuUe 


flounces  came  below  the  lace,  and  was  plaited  in  drape- 
ries with  agrafes,  of  lilac  gauae  bows.  Body  low,  witli 
Marie  Antoinette  fichu  of  lilac  tuUe,  bordered  by  Uack 
lace  and  bows  of  lilac  ribbon.  Louis  XVI  sleeves,  pre- 
senting a  soM  of  black  lace.  Bouquet  of  lilac  aaakaa. 
Round  head-dress  of  lilac  azaleas  with  diamond  stars. 

A  crinuon  velvet  dress  richly  embellished  with  several 
points  of  black  and  crimson  embroidery.  The  dress  opens 
on  a  front  of  white  moire  antique,  embroidered  in  gold 
and  white  silk.  Body  low  with  a  piece  In  front  embroid- 
ered oo  white  moire  antique  ;  crimson  velvet  ornaments 
up  the  sides  of  the  skirt  Louis  XV  sleeves,  having  » 
white  puff  and  an  embroidered  velvet  one.  Plarore  of 
precious  stones.  Diadem  of  colored  stones  mounted  to 
Imitate  various  natural  flowers. 

A  pink  silk  dress  having  three  deep  flounces  trimmed 
with  smaller  ones  of  douded  rosebuds  on  a  white  ground, 
each  completed  by  a  fringe  to  match.  The  flrst  flounce 
has  six  of  these  small  ones,  the  second  five  and  the  third 
four.  The  body  has  a  pointed  bertha,  with^  three  bm 
before  and  behind.  The  last  bow  has  long  ends.  Shoii 
puffed  sleeves,  with  small  frills  of  roses  and  tulle  pnfb. 
Caehepeigne  of  roses  of  three  tints— white,  light  red  and 
dariL  red.  [Correspondence  of  Le  Bon  Too. 


OP  Etoravdnis.— Fig.  1— Plain  musUn 
body,  ornamented  with  a  bertha  continued  behind  in » 
rounded  form.  This  bertha  is  composed  of  pufllngs  of 
plain  muslin  and  vslendennes,  insertions  of  the  same, 
and  of  embroidered  muslin  trimming.  The  sleeve  and 
body  are  terminated  by  a  muslin  puffing,  an  Insertion  of 
Valenciennes,  and  insertions  and  tiinunings  of  tmbroid- 
ered  muslin. 
Fig.  2— Fsnchon  cap  of  plain  muslin  with  a  festooned 
Silk  ribbons.      . 
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BOOTH  OABouvi  OTLuflcinov.— [Seo  Letter  XXXm.] 


MY  THIWTY  YEARS  OUT  OF  THE  SENATE ; 

Oil,   ▲  inSTORT   OP   TBB  WORHNOS  OF  AMERIGAN 

POUnOIAMS  VOB  TBIRTT  TBAB8,  ML* 

LBTTER  XXm. 

ouTAcr  DomnxQ  B  nr  A  psck  ov  thofblk  aboct  thk  ugd- 

LATURE'S  SELIiXa  MADAWASRA  TO  THK  GEXKRAL  00yKR5> 
ITETT  TO  BE  GPTZX  CP  TO  THE  BRTTI!*!!,  AXD  8173  DOWJC 
AJTD  nOCTRCS  UP  TBI  PRICK. 

[Editorial  NoTR.^Captain  Downing  went  to  Madawas- 
kA  with  hia  eompanj  in  NoremlMr,  1831,  and  remained 
there  till  tbo  Spring  of  1832,  when  he  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. Ho  had  vinitcd  the  Legislature,  at  Augusta,  twice 
daring  the  Winter,  and  came  about  as  near  being  lost 
among  the  cold,  snowy  mountains  around  Hoosehead 
CaIm  as  Colonel  Fremont  did  in  crossing  the  Rockj  Honn- 
tains.  Ho  published,  in  the  Portland  Gourier,  some  ac- 
count of  these  periloua  joomcys  back  and  forth  between 
Augusta  and  Madawaska,  and  also  rarious  proceeding  of 
the  Legislature  during  the  Winter.  While  taking  an  ac- 
tire  part  in  the  prooee^ngB  of  the  lobby,  he  learned  that 
the  Ckneral  OovenmMit  had  agreed  with  England  to  re- 
fer this  question  of  dispated  territory  to  the  King  of  the 
Ff  etUerlaods,  and  to  abide  by  his  dedaioa. 

•Entered  aooording  to  Act  of  Coogrew,  in  the  Clerk's 
Office  in  the  Districi.  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York. 

Vol.  IV— 29. 


iDstflad  of  deciding  that  the  disputed  territory  belonged 
to  either  party,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  concluded  to 
ipUi  the  diffsTenoe,  and  nax  a  new  boondary  line.  This 
would  traaafer  to  the  British  Prorinces  some  two  milUonii 
of  acree  of  land  that  was  resolutely  claimed  by  the  Ftate 
of  Haine.  The  matter  was  warmly  discussed  in  the  Leg- 
islature, and  a  strong  party  was  violently  opposed  to  giv- 
ing up  the  territory-— they  would  rather  fight  for  it ;  they 
contended  that  the  General  Goremroent  had  no  authority 
to  cede  away  the  territory  of  a  sorcreigA  State.  It  was 
understood,  however,  that  the  General  Government  would 
pay  a  fair  indemnity  for  the  land  to  Maine  and  Hassachn- 
setts,  (for  it  was  undivided  land,  belonging  to  the  two 
Statas,)  and  this  consideration  finally  rooondled  a  minor- 
ity of  the  Legislature  to  the  arrangement.  What  Ckptaia 
Jack  Downing  and  liis  brave  Downingnllo  boys  thought 
of  the  matter  will  be  learned  from  the  accompanying  let- 
ter, from  the  Captain  to  the  PortUind  Courier.] 

Hadawaska,  State  of  Maine,  or  else  Great  Britain,  I  > 
don't  know  which,  March  12, 1832.  / 
7b  thf  Edilor  of  the  Portland  Courier— ihU  witk  care  and 
speed  : 

Mr  Dbar  Old  Friend — I  cleared  oat  from 
Augusta  In  such  a  k'md  of  a  whirlwind  that  I 
badn^t  time  to  write  yon  a  Pinglp  word  before  I 
iefk.    And  I  feel  so  kind  of  cnwy  now,  I  don't 
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know  hardly  which  end  I  stand  upon.  IVe  had 
B  good  many  head-flaws  and  worriments  in  my 
lifetime,  and  been  in  a  great  many  hobbles,  but 
I  never,  in  all  my  bom  days,  met  with  anything 
that  puzzled  me  quite  so  bad  as  this  ere  selling 
cut  down  here.  I  fit  in  the  Legislater  as  long  as 
fighting  would  do  any  good— that  is,  I  mean  in 
the  caucusy  for  they  wouldn't  let  me  go  right 
into  the  Legislater  in  the  day  time  and  talk  to 
'em  there,  because  I  was  only  a  lobby  member. 
Bat  jest  let  them  know  it,  lobby  members  can 
do  as  much  as  any  of  em'  on  sich  kind  of  bus!- 
ness  as  thi&  I  laid  it  down  to  'em  in  the  caucus 
as  well  as  I  could.  I  asked  'em  if  they  didn't 
think  I  should  look  like  a  pretty  fool,  after 
marching  my  company  down  there,  and  stand- 
ing ready  all  Winter  to  flog  the  whole  British 
nation  the  moment  any  of  'em  stept  a  foot  on  to 
our  land,  if  I  should  now  have  to  march  back 
again  and  give  up  the  land,  and  all  without 
flogging  a  single  son-of-a-gun  of  'em.  But  they 
iaid  it  was  no  use^-it  couldn't  be  helped ;  Mr. 
Netherlands  had  given  the  land  away  to  the 
British,  and  the  President  had  agreed  to  do  j^t 
as  Mr.  Netherlands  sdd  about  it,  and  all  we 
could  do  now  was  to  get  as  much  pay  for  it  as 
we  could. 

So  I  sot  down  and  figpred  it  up  a  little  to  see 
how  much  it  would  come  to,  for  I  used  to  cypher 
to  the  rule  of  three  when  I  went  to  school,  and 
I  found  it  would  come  to  a  pretty  round  sum. 
There  was,  in  the  first  place,  about  two  millions 
of  acres  of  land.  This,  considerin  the  timber 
there  was  on  it,  would  certainly  be  worth  a  dol- 
lar an  acre,  and  that  would  be  two  millions  of 
4ollars.  Then  there  was  two  or  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  say  twenty-five  hundred ;  we  must 
be  paid  for  them  too,  and  how  much  are  they 
worth  ?  I've  read  in  the  newspapers  that  black 
slaves,  at  the  South,  sell  for  three  or  four  hun- 
dred dollars  apiece.  I  should  think,  then,  that 
white  ones  ought  to  fetch  eight  hundred.  This, 
according  to  the  rule  of  three,  would  be  two 
hundred  thoufiand  dollars.  Then  there's  the 
pretty  little  town  of  Madawaska  that  our  Legis- 
later made  last  Winter,  already  cut  and  dried, 
with  town  officers  all  chosen,  and  everything 
ready  for  the  British  to  use  without  any  more 
trouble.  We  ought  to  have  pay  for  this,  too, 
and  I  should  think  it  was  worth  ten  thousand 
dtUars. 

And  then  the  town  of  Madawaska  has  chosen 
Mr.  Lizote  to  be  a  representative  in  the  Legisla- 
ter, and  as  the  British  can  take  him  right  into 
the  Parliament  without  choosing  him  over  again, 
ihey  ought  to  pay  us  for  that  toa  Now,  I  have 
read  in  the  Q-^mpapen  thai  it  sometimos  coBts, 


in  England,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
choose  a  representative  to  Parliament,  reckoning 
all  the  grog  they  drink  and  all  the  money  they 
pay  for  votes.  But  I  wouldn't  be  screwing  about 
it,  so  I  put  Mr.  Lizote  down  at  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  And  then  I  footed  up,  and 
found  it  to  be : 

For  land,  including  timber $2^000,000 

For  inhabitantii,  including  women  and  children.  200,000 
For  the  tdwn  of  Madawaska,  officers  and  all. . .  10,000 
For  Hr.  lisote,  all  ready  to  go  to  Parliament. .      100,000 


Total $2,310,000 

This  was  a  pretty  round  sum,  and  I  begun  to 
think,  come  to  divide  it  out,  it  would  be  a  slice 
apiece  worth  having,  especially  if  we  didn't  give 
the  Feds  any  of  it ;  and  I  supposed  we  shouldn't, 
as  there  wasn't  any  of  'em  there  in  the  caucus 
to  help  see  about  it 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  almost  made 
up  my  mind  that  we  ought  to  be  patriotic 
enough  to  give  it  up,  and  help  the  General  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  hobble  they  had  got  lata 
And  I  was  jest  agoing  to  get  up  and  make  a 
speech,!  and  tell  'em  so,  when  Mr.  McCrate,  of 
Nobleborough,  and  Captain  Smith,  of  West- 
brook,  two  of  the  best  fellers  in  our  party,  came 
along  and  see  what  I  was  figuring  about,  and 
says  they,  <'  Captain  Downing,  are  you  going  to  hU 
your  country  f"  In  a  minute  I  felt  something 
rise  right  up  in  my  throat  that  felt  as  big  as  an 
ox-yoke.  As  soon  as  I  got  so  I  could  speak,  says 
I,  "  No,  neva-y  while  my  name  is  Jack  Downing, 
or  my  old  rifie  can  cany  a  bullet"  They  do- 
clared,  too,  that  they  wouldn't  «itt  ou^  to  the 
General  Government,  nor  the  British,  nor  no- 
body else.  And  we  stuck  it  out  most  of  the 
evening,  till  we  found  out  how  it  was  going, 
and  then  we  cleared  out;  and  as  soon  as  the 
matter  was  fairly  settled,  I  started  off  for  Mada- 
waska, for  I  was  afraid  if  my  company  should 
hear  of  it  before  I  got  there,  it  would  make  a 
blow  up  among  'em,  and  I  should  have  to  court- 
martial  'em. 

When  I  first  told  'em  how  the  jig  waa  up  with 
us,  that  the  British  were  going  to  have  the  land 
without  any  fighting  about  it,  I  never  see  fel- 
lows so  mad  before  in  my  Ufe,  unless  it  was  Ma- 
jor Eaton,  at  Washington,  when  he  sot  out  to 
flog  Mr.  Ingham.  They  said  if  they  could  only 
have  had  one  good  battle,  they  wouldn't  care  a 
snap  about  it,  but  to  be  played  tom-fool  with  in 
this  way,  they  wouldn't  bear  it.  They  were  so 
mad  they  hopped  right  up  and  down,  and  de- 
clared they  never  would  go  back  till  they  bad 
been  over  to  Fredericton  and  pulled  the  jail 
down,  or  thrashed  some  of  the  New  Brunswick 
boysL    But,  after  awhile,  I  pacified  'cm  by  teltp 
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ing  'em  if  we  didn't  get  a  chance  to  fight  here, 
I  rather  thought  we  might  away  oif  to  Georgia, 
for  there  was  something  of  a  bobbery  kicking 
op ;  and  if  the  President  should  want  troops  to 
go  on  there,  I  was  very  sure  my  company  would 
be  one  of  the  first  he  would  send  for. 

So  here  we  are,  lying  upon  our  arms,  not 
knowing  what  to  do.  I  have  written  to  the 
President,  and  hope  to  hear  trcm  him  soon.  If 
the  land  is  to  go,  I  want  to  know  it  in  season  to 
get  off  before  its  all  over  ;  for  111  be  hanged  if 
ever  111  belong  to  the  British. 

Tour  distrast  fritnd,       CAPTAIN  JACK  DOWNING. 

LETTER  XXTHL 
CAFTJOat    DOmoaO  XELATES  a  CONFIDEHTIAL    OOKmSATION 
WITH   PKBIDKirr    JACKflOir    WBIU    ON    A   JOUKNET    TO 

WAsantaton  Crt,  October  20, 1882. 
tbUte  Editor  tf  (he  Portland  OourieTj  awtty  Down  EaUj  in 

the  State  of  Maine :  [0,  dnr  I  seem*  to  me  Ineoer  thaU 

get  then  again.] 

Ht  Dear  Old  Friend— I  haven't  done  any- 
thing this  three  months  that  seemed  so  natural 
as  to  set  down  and  write  to  you.  To  write  the 
name  of  the  Portland  Courier  raises  my  sperits 
rig^t  up.  It  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  was  again 
talking  with  you,  and  Uncle  Joshua,  and  Gouidn 
Ephraim,  and  Cousin  Nabby,  and  Ant  Sally,  and 
'  all  of  'em.  I  and  President  Jackson  got  back 
liere  yesterday  from  Tennessee,  where  we've 
been  gone  most  all  Summer.  And  a  long  jour- 
ney we've  had  of  it,  too.  I  thought  that  from 
here  to  Portland  was  a  dreadful  ways,  but  it's  a 
great  deal  further  to  Tennessee.  I  didn't  tiiink 
before  that  our  country  was  half  so  large  as  I 
find  it  is.  It  seems  as  if  there  was  no  end  to  it ; 
for  when  we  got  clear  to  Tennessee  the  Presi- 
dent said  we  wan't  half  way  across  it  I 
oouldn't  hardly  believe  him,  but  he  stood  tu  it  we 
wan't  "Why,"  says  he,  "Jack,  I've  got  the 
largest  country  in  the  world,  and  the  hardest  to 
govern  tu.  Say  what  you  will  of  free  Grovem- 
ments,  where  folks  will  act  pretty  much  as  they 
are  a  mind  to,  it's  the  hardest  work  to  adminis- 
ter it  that  ever  I  did.  I  had  rather  fight  forty 
New  Orleans  battles  than  to  govern  this  ever- 
lasting great  country  one  year.  There  are  so 
many,  you  see,  who  want  to  have  a  finger  in  the 
pie,  it's  the  most  difficult  buriness  yon  can 
imagine.  You  thought  you  had  a  tough  time 
of  it,  Jack,  to  take  care  of  them  are  small  mat- 
ters down  to  Madawaska  last  Winter,  with  your 
brave  company  of  Downingville  boys.  *  But 
that's  no  more  than  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to 
being  President  one  month.  I  tell  you,  Jack, 
there  isn't  a  monarch  in  Europe  who  has  so 
hard  a  time  of  it  as  I  have.  There  are  so  many 
eooka,  the  broth  meet  always  comes  out  rather 


bad.  If  I  have  to  write  a  message,  one  must 
put  in  a  sentence,  and  another  a  sentence,  and 
another,  till  it  gets  so  at  last  I  can't  hardly  tell 
whether  I've  written  any  of  it  myself  or  not 
And  sometimes  I  have  a  good  mind  to  throw  it 
all  in  the  fire  and  say  nothing  at  all.  But  then 
again  that  wont  do,  for  once  I've  undertaken 
to  be  President,  I  must  go  through  with  ii 
And  then  there  was  such  a  pulling  and  hauling 
for  offices  along  in  the  outset,  it  seemed  as 
though  they  would  pull  me  to  piecesL  If  I  gave 
an  office  to  one,  Mr.  Ingham  or  Mr.  Branch 
would  be  mad,  and  if  I  gave  it  to  another  Mr. 
Yan-Buren  wouldn't  like  it,  and  if  I  gave  it  to 
another,  perhaps  Mrs.  Eaton  would  make  a 
plaguy  fuss  about  it  One  wanted  me  to  do 
this  l^ng,  and  another  wanted  me  to  do  that ; 
and  it  was  nothing  but  quarrel  the  whole  time. 
At  last  Mr.  Van  Buren  said  he'd  resign  if  I 
would  turn  the  rest  out  So  I  made  a  scattering 
among  'em  and  turned  'em  all  out  in  a  heap— 
aU  but  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Kendall,  who  staid  to 
give  me  thehr  friendly  advice  and  help  me 
through  my  trying  difficulties. 

"  And  then,  again,  to  be  so  slandered  as  I  have 
been  in  the  papers,  it  is  enough  to  wear  the  pft* 
tience  of  Job  out  And  if  I  got  a  little  angiy 
at  the  contrariness  of  the  Senate,  they  must 
needs  call  me  a  *  roaring  lion,'  the  rasoalB.  But 
that  Senate  did  use  me  shamefully.  The  ve^ 
best  nominations  I  made,  they  always  rejected. 
To  think  the  stupid  heads  should  reject  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  decidedly  the  greatest  man  in  the  ooon- 
try ;  it  was  too  provoking.  Yes,  Mr.  Van  Bmen 
is  the  first  man  in  this  country,  and  jest  between 
you  and  me.  Jack,  he's  the  only  man  in  it  that 
is  well  qualified  to  succeed  me  in  tiie  govern- 
ment of  this  great  nation  of  twenty-four  repnb- 
lies.  And  he  nmst  come  in,  too,  or  the  country 
wont  be  worth  a  stiver  much  longer.  There's 
Clay,  he  would  make  pretty  work  of  it,  if  he 
should  come  in.  Why,  Jack,  he  would  gamUe 
one  half  of  the  country  away  in  two  years,  and 
speed  tiie  other  half  in  digging  canals  and 
building  ndlroads ;  and  when  the  fonds  in  the 
Treasury  Mied  he  would  go  to  the  United 
States  Bank  and  get  more. 

"  Calhoun  would  break  the  Union  to  pieces 
in  three  months  if  he  was  President  He's  tiy- 
ing  all  he  can  now  to  tear  off  something  of  a 
slice  from  it  at  the  South.  And  as  for  Wirt, 
he's  a  fiddling  away  with  the  Anti-Mason&  Let- 
ting Anti-Masonry  alone,  he's  a  pretty  good  sort 
of  a  man ;  but  he  hasn't  energy  enough  to  steer 
our  craey  ship  of  state  in  tiiese  stormy  times.  I 
would  sooner  trust  it  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Eaftm 
tium  him.    Hiere's  no  one  fit  for  it  but  Mr.  Yan 
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Buren  ;  oud  if  it  waa  not  for  getting  him  in  I 
wouldn't  have  consented  to  stand  for  another 
tenn.'' 

But,  my  dear  friend,  by  Btopping  to  tell  you 
some  of  the  conversation  I  and  the  President 
had  along  the  road,  I  have  almost  forgot  to  tell 
you  anything  about  myself  and  the  thousand 
things  I  met  with  on  my  journey.  But  I  cannot 
write  any  more  to-day.  I  expect  to  start  Arom 
here  Monday  on  my  way  to  Portland.  You 
may  hear  from  me  a  few  times  before  I  get 
Hiere,  as  I  shall  stop  along  by  the  way  some  to 
see  how  matters  go  in  Pennsylvaoy  and  NewYork. 

If  you  have  a  chance,  send  my  love  to  all  my 
folks  up  at  Downingville,  and  tell  'em  old  Jack 
b  alive  and  hearty. 

I  remain  /our  lowing  ftiond, 

CAPTAIN  JACK  DOWNING. 


LETTER  XXIX. 


<^RiDr  Dowimio  smia  ax  ezpr»  from  balihobb  to 
WASBiNOTOir,  Am  poon  n  throcgb  nEinnn,T.Aau 

^^-KNCB  TO  TBS  FRSSIDBirr'S  UOUSB. 

[EDrroRUL  Non. — The  second  election  of  General  Jack- 
ion  to  the  Presidency,  Nor.  4, 1832,  was  a  marked  era  in 
American  politics.  The  great  questions  in  issue  before  the 
oooniry  were  a  recharter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  a 
high  tariff  for  the  protection  of  manafaetnres,  distribu- 
tion among  the  States  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  pub- 
lic lands,  and  a  general  system  of  internal  improTomcnts 
by  the  Federal  GoTemment.  Mr.  day  was  the  leader  of 
the  party  in  &Tor  of  these  measure,  and  their  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  Mr.  John  Setgeant,  of  Pennsylvania, 
urns  pUced  on  the  same  ticket  for  Vice-President.  On  the 
opposite  side,  General  Jackson  was  the  candidate  for  a 
second  term,  and  Mr.  Van  Baren  for  Yioe-President.  It 
wfll  be  remembered  that  after  the  blow-up  or  resignation 
of  General  Jackson's  first  Oabhiet,  Mr.  Van  Buren  had 
been  sent  by  the  Pvesident  as  Minister  to  B^land,  but  on 
the  meeting  of  Congress  his  nomination  was  rejeoted  by 
the  Senate,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  General  Jackson ; 
whereupon  he  was  taken  up  by  the  "  unterrified  Dcmoc- 
imey  "  to  run  as  Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with  "  Old 
Hickory,"  and  both  were  triumphantly  elected.  Out  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  rotes,  Mr.  Clay  recelTed  but 
forty-nine.  South  Oarollna  reAised  to  rote  for  either  par- 
ty, and  threw  away  her  Tote  on  GoTemor  Floyd,  of  Vir- 
ginia. Vermont  voted  fbr  Mr.  Wirt,  the  Anti-Masonlc 
candidate,  and  the  rest  voted  for  "  Old  Hickory."  Mr.  Van 
Baton  received  the  same  vote,  with  the  exception  of  FOnn- 
aylvania,  whose  vote  for  Yioe-President  was  cast  for  one 
of  her  own  sons,  Mr.  WUkins,  then  a  Senator  in  Congress. 

In  that  election  there  was  intense  anxiety  throughout 
the  country  in  regard  to  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania,  as  was 
veeentty  the  case  In  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  for  it 
was  thought  the  main  question  would  turn  on  the  vasuU 
hi  that  State.  This  state  of  things  accounts  for  the  run- 
ning of  the  express  from  foltimore  to  Washington  by 
Major  Downing,  and  other  curious  matters  rented  in  the 
two  following  letters :] 

WiflmNGTON  Qnr,  Nov.  6, 1832. 
lb  (he  Editor  of  the  Portland  Courier^  in  the  Mariner's 
Cfkurck  bttOdifip,  second  ttary,  eastern  end,  Are  street^ 
PorOandy  oway  Down  Bast,  in  tkeStateof  MtdUu : 

My  Dear  Old  Friend— Here  I  am  back  again 
to  Waflhington,  thoagh  Fve  been  aa  far  as  Balti- 


niore  on  my  way  Down  East  to  blv.  you  and  the 
rest  of  my  uncles  and  aunta  and  cousins.  And 
what  do  you  think  I  posted  back  to  Waiihington 
for  ?  I  can  tell  you.  When  I  got  to  Baltimore 
I  met  an  exprest  coming  on  full  chisel  from  Phil- 
adclphia,  to  carry  the  news  to  Washington  that 
Pennsylvany  had  gone  all  hollow  for  Old  Hick- 
ory's second  election.  The  poor  fellow  that  was 
carrying  it  had  got  so  out  of  breath,  that  he 
declared  he  couldn't  go  no  further  if  the  Prod- 
dent  never  heard  of  it 

Well,  thinks  I,  it  will  be  worth  a  journey  back 
to  Washington,  jest  to  see  the  old  Ginerars  ryes 
strike  fire  when  ho  hcai's  of  it.  So  sayg  I,  *•  I'll 
take  it  and  carry  it  on  for  yoii  if  you  arc  a  m'md 
to."  He  kind  of  hesitated  at  first,  aud  was  alruid 
I  might  play  a  trick  upon  him ;  but  when  he 
found  out  my  name  was  Jack  Downing,  he 
jumped  off  his  horse  quick  enough.  ''  VW  trust 
it  with  you,"  says  he,  **  as  quick  as  I  would  with 
the  President  himself.'^  So  I  jumped  on  and 
whipped  up.  And  sure  enough,  as  true  as  you 
are  sdive,  I  did  get  to  Washington  before  dark, 
though  I  had  but  three  hours  to  go  it  in,  and  it's 
nearly  forty  miles.  It  was  the  smartest  horse 
that  ever  I  backed,  except  one  that  belongs  to 
the  President  But,  poor  fellow,  he's  so  done 
tu  I  guess  he'll  never  run  another  express.  Jest  • 
before  I  got  to  Washington,  say  about  two  miles 
from  the  city,  the  poor  fellow  keeled  up  and 
couldn't  go  another  step.  I  had  lost  my  hat  on 
the  way  and  was  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  pick  it 
up.  and  he  had  thrown  me  off  twice  and  torn 
my  coat  pretty  bad,  so  that  I  didn't  look  veiy 
trig  to  go  through  the  city  or  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent's fine  house.  But  notwithstanding  I  knew 
the  President  would  overlook  it,  considering  the 
bofiincaB  I  was  coming  upon ;  so  I  oatched  the 
express,  and  pulled  foot  ri^t  through  Pcnnsyl 
vany  avenue,  without  any  hat,  and  torn  coat 
sleeves  and  coat  tail  flying.  The  stage  ofifered 
to  carry  me,  but  I  thought  I  wouldn't  stop  for  It 

Almost  the  first  person  I  met  was  Jifr.  Doff 

Green.    Says  he,  "  Captain  Downing,  what's  the 

matter  f '    I  held  up  the  express  and  shook  it  at 

him,  but  never  answered  him  a  word,  and  pulled 

on.    He  turned  and  walked  as  fast  as  he  could 

without  running,  and  followed  me.  Pretty  soon 

I  met  Mr.  Grales,  of  the  Intelligencer,  and  says 

;  he,  <'  For  mercy  sake.  Captain  Downing,  what's 

i  the  matter  ?    Have  you  been  chased  by  a  wolf, 

or  Governor  Houston,  or  have  yon  got  news 

I  from  Pennsylvania  r '  I  didn't  turn  to  the  rigM 

I  nor  left,  but  shook  the  express  at  him  and  nm 

I  like  wildfire. 

j  When  I  came  np  to  the  President's  house,  Hbb 
I  old  gentleman  was  fitaoding  in  the  door.    H^^ 
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Stepped  quicker  than  I  ever  see  him  before,  and 
met  me  at  the  gate.  Says  he,  "  My  dear  friend 
Downing,  what's  the  matter  7  Has  the  United 
States  Bank  been  trying  to  bribe  you,  and  you 
are  trying  to  run  away  from  'cm  ?  They  may 
buy  over  Webster  and  Clay  and  such  trash,  b^it 
I  knew  if  they  touched  you  they  would  get  the 
wrong  pig  by  the  ear."  As  he  said  this,  Duff 
Green  hove  in  sight,  puffing  and  blowing,  at  full 
speed. 

"  Oh,' -  eaid  the  President,  "  Duff  Green  wants 
to  have  a  lick  at  you,  does  he  ?  Well,  don't  re- 
treat another  step,  Mr.  Downing  ;  I'll  stand  be- 
tween you  and  harm."  Upon  Uiat  he  oalled  his 
boy,  and  told  him  to  bring  his  pistols  in  a  mo- 
ment. By  this  time  I  made  out  to  get  breath 
enough  jest  to  say  Pennsylvany,  and  to  shake 
the  express  at  him.  The  old  man's  color  changed 
in  a  minute.  Says  he,  '^  Come  in,  Mr.  Downing, 
como  in — set  down — don't  say  a  word  to  Duff." 
So  we  went  in,  and  shut  the  door.  "Now," 
says  the  President,  looking  as  though  he  would 
route  a  regiment  in  five  minutes,  "  now  speak 
and  let  me  know  whether  I  am  a  dead  man  or 
alive." 

"  Gineral,"  says  I,  "  it's  all  over  with  " r. 

"  I  won't  hear  a  word  of  it,"  says  he,  stomping 
his  foot  His  eyes  flanhcd  fire  so  that  I  trembled 
and  almost  fell  backward.  But  I  see  he  didn't 
understand  me.  "  Dear  Gineral,"  says  I,  **  it's 
all  over  with  Clay  and  the  Bank."  At  that  he 
clapt  his  hands  and  jumpt  like  a  boy.  I  never 
see  the  President  jump  before,  as  much  as  I've 
been  acquainted  with  him.  In  less  than  a  min- 
ute he  looked  entirely  like  another  man.    His 


eyes  were  as  calm  and  as  bright  as  the  moon  jest 
coming  out  from  behind  a  black  thunder-cloud. 

He  clenched  my  hand,  and  gave  it  such  a 
shake  I  didn't  know  but  he  would  pull  it  ofil 
Says  he,  "Jack,  I  knew  Pennsylvany  would 
never  desert  me,  and  if  she  has  gone  for  me  I'm 
safe.  And  now  if  I  don't  make  them  are  Bank 
chaps  hug  it,  my  name  isn't  Andrew  Jackson. 
And  after  all.  Jack,  I  aint  so  glad  on  my  own 
account  that  I'm  reelected  as  I  am  for  the  coun^ 
try  and  Mr.  Van  Buren.  This  election  has  aD 
been  on  Mr.  Van  Buren's  account,  and  we  shall 
get  liim  now  to  be  President  after  me.  And  yon 
know,  Jack,  that  he's  the  only  man,  after  me, 
that's  fit  to  govern  this  country." 

The  President  has  made  me  promise  to  stop 
and  spend  the  night  with  him,  and  help  him  re- 
joice over  the  victory.  But  I  haven't  time  to 
write  any  more  before  the  mail  .goes. 

Youp  loving  friend,        CAPTAIN  JACK  DOWNING. 


LETTER  XXX. 

CAPTACr  DOWXINO   RKCBIYBS  A  MAJOR'S  OOMIOSSIOir,  ASD  O 

APPOINTED  TO  MARCH  AOALNST  THE  NUUJF1KR8. 

WASuntoTOJi  City,  Dec.  8, 1832. 
To  fke  Editor  of  (U  Portland  Courier,  in  the  Marimrs^ 
Church  BuHding,  tecond  story ^  eastern  end,  Fare  stredy 
Porilandj  away  Down  Eattj  in  the  State  qf  Maine  t 
My  Dear  Old  Friend— I  believe  the  last  time 
I  wrote  to  you  was  when  I  come  back  with  the 
express  from  Baltimore,  and  Duff  Green  chased 
me  so  through  the  street  to  find  out  what  I  was 
bringing,  and  the  President  thought  he  was  run> 
ning  to  get  a  lick  at  me,  and  called  for  his  pis- 
tols to  stand  between  me  and  harm,  you  know. 
Well,  I  intended  to  torn  right  about  again  after 
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I  had  made  the  old  gentleman's  heart  jump  up 
by  telling  him  that  he  had  got  Pennsjlvany  and 
would  be  elected  as  sure  as  eggs  was  bacon,  and 
make  the  best  of  my  way  toward  Portland.  For 
you  can't  think  how  I  long  to  see  you  and 
Uncle  Joshua  and  Ant  Kesiah  and  Cousin  Eph- 
laim  and  Cousin  Nabby  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
dear  souls  up  in  Downingyille.  It  seems  as 
though  it  was  six  years  instead  of  six  months 
rince  I  left  that  part  of  the  country,  and  when 
I  shall  be  able  to  get  back  again  is  more  than  1 
oan  tell  now  ;  for  I  find  when  a  man  once  gets 
into  public  life  he  can  never  say  his  time  is  his 
own ;  he  must  always  stand  ready  to  go  where 
his  country  calls.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it 
is,  the  President  has  got  so  many  other  fish  for 
me  to  fry,  it's  no  use  for  me  to  think  of  going 
home  yet  That  evening,  after  I  got  back  with 
the  express,  the  President  said  we  must  honor 
this  vi($tory  in  Pennsylvany  with  a  glass  of  wine. 
"  I  am  sure,"  said  he,  "  Captain  Downing,  you 
will  have  no  objection  to  take  a  glass  with  me 
on  this  joyful  occasion."  I  told  him  as  for  that 
matter,  I  supposed  I  could  take  a  glass  of  wine 
npon  a  pinch,  even  if  the  occasion  was  not  half 
■0  joyfuL  So  we  had  two  or 
three  bottles  full  brought  in, 
and  filled  up  the  glasses.  '*  And 
now,"  says  the  President,  "  I 
will  give  you  a  toast  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania — the 
most  patriotic  State  in  the 
Union;  for  though  I  go  against 
all  her  great  public  interests, 
•till  she  votes  for  me  by  an 
overwhelming  majority." 

He  then  called  for  my  toast 
And  what  could  I  give  but  my 
dear  native  "  Downingville — 
the  most  genuine,  unwavering 
Democratic  Republican  town 
in  New  England." 

"Good,"  said  the  President ; 
'*and  that  Downingville  has 
never  been  rewarded  yet  You 
shall  have  a  Post-Office  estab- 
lished there ;  and  name  to  me 
which  of  your  friends  you 
would  like  should  be  Postmast- 
er, and  he  shall  be  appointed." 

The  President  then  gave  his 
second  toast:  ''Martin  Van 
Bnren,  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  only 
man  in  the  country  that  is  fit 
for  it  Captain  Downing,  your 
toast  if  you  please."  m  "oncsiuL' 


So  I  gave,  "  Uncle  Joshua  Downing,  the  most 
thorough-going  Republican  in  Downingville." 

"  Grood,"  said  the  President ;  ''  I  understand 
you.  Captain  Downing  ;  your  Uncle  Joshua  shall 
have  the  Post-OflBce." 

His  third  toast  was  the  ''  Editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Globe ;"  and  mine  was  the  "  Editor  of 
the  Portland  Courier."  But  I  told  him  he 
mustn't  ask  me  for  any  more  toasts,  for  that  was 
88  fur  as  I  could  ga 

The  President  toasted  some  more  of  his  friends, 
sich  as  Major  Eaton,  and  Mr.  Kendall,  and  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  the  Hon.  Isaac  Hill,  and  eo  on,  till  it 
got  to  be  pretty  late  in  the  evening ;  and  I  told 
the  President  I  would  be  glad  if  he  would  ex- 
cuse me,  for  I  wanted  to  start  early  in  the  morn- 
ing on  my  way  Down  East,  and  I  thought  I 
should  feel  better  if  I  could  get  a  little  nap 
first  And,  besides,  I  had  got  to  go  and  get  the 
old  lady  that  used  to  do  my  washing  and  mend- 
ing to  patch  up  my  coat,  that  got  such  a  terrible 
shipwreck  by  being  thrown  ofi*  the  horse  with 
the  express. 

"  Start  Down  East  to-morrow  morning.  Cap- 
tain Downing,"  said  he ;  "  you  must  not  think 
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of  it  I  have  aa  important  aod  delicate  job  on 
hand,  which  I  can't  get  along  with  very  well 
without  your  assistance.  There's  that  miserable, 
ambitious  Calhoun  has  been  trying  this  dozen 
years  to  be  President  of  the  United  States  ;  but 
ho  can't  make  out,  so  now  he  is  determined  to 
lop  ofif  a  few  of  the  Southern  States  and  make 
himself  President  of  them.  But  if  he  don't  find 
he's  mistaken  my  name  isn't  Andrew  Jackson." 

As  he  said  this  he  started  up  on  his  feet,  and 
begun  to  march  across  the  floor  with  a  very  sol- 
diei^iko  step,  and  his  eyes  fairly  flashed  fire. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  Captfun  Downing,  he  must 
wait  till  somebody  else  is  President  besides  me 
before  he  can  do  that  Let  him  move  an  inch  by 
fbrce  in  this  business,  if  he  dares.  I'll  chase  him 
as  far  beyond  Tennessee  as  it  is  from  here  there 
but  what  I'll  catch  liim,  and  string  him  up  by 
nock  to  the  first  tree  I  can  find.  I  must  send 
some  troops  out  there  to  South  Carolina  to  re- 
oonnoitcr  and  keep  matters  strait,  and  your  gal- 
lant defense  of  Madawaska  last  Winter  points 
you' out  as  tbo  most  suitable  man  to  take  the 
command.  I  shall  give  you  a  Major's  eommis- 
don  to-morrow,  and  wish  you  to  enlist  two  or 
three  companies  of  bravo  volunteers  and  hold 
yourself  in  readiness  to  obey  ordcra  In  case 
we  should  have  to  come  to  a  real  brush,"  said 
the  President,  **I  shall  take  command  myself, 
and  make  you  Lieutenant-Gencral.  But  I  wish 
you  to  bear  in  mind,  let  what  will  come,  never 
to  shoot  that  Calhoun.  Shooting  is  too  good  for 
him.  He  must  dance  upon  nothing  with  a  rope 
round  his  nock.  As  for  your  coat.  Captain 
Downing,  don't  trouble  the  old  lady  with  it  I'll 
g^ve  you  one  of  mine  to  wear  till  you  get  a  suit 
of  regimentals  mode." 

I  told  him  1  felt  a  little  uneasy  about  taking 
command  among  strangers,  unless  I  could  have 
my  Downingville  company  with  mo. 

"Send  for  them,"  said  the  President ;  "by all 
means,  send  for  them.  There  are  no  troops 
equal  to  'em,  except  it  is  the  Tevcssee  boys." 

So  I  shall  forthwith  send  orders  to  Sargent 
Joel  to  march  'em  on  here.  As  I  am  to  have 
my  commistsion  to-morrow,  I  shall  venture  to 
subscribe  myself  your  friend, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

LETTER   XXXL 
imou  JoaniTA  tblib  what  a  tdbslb  tbbt  bad  nr  dowioxc- 
thui  to  kkbp  tbr  raotiuuRa  moii  nuiaxo  thb 

mSSIDINT'S  PROCLAMATION  AOADTSr  THB  irULUVnat& 

DowyixGviixx,  SUte  of  Ualne,  Bee.  27, 1832. 
lb  Major  Jack  Downing,  at  WathingUm  CUy,  or  if  he  has 
gone  to  Souik  Carolina^  I  vwnt  iVeiAieitf  Jadaon  to 
tend  tkU  along  tu  him  : 

My  Dear  Neppd — ^We  had  almost  gin  you  up 
for  dead,  you  had  been  gone  so  long  before  we 


got  your  letter  in  the  Portland  Courier,  telling 
how  you  had  been  away  to  Tennessee  along  with 
President  Jackson.  Your  poor  mother  had  pined 
away  so  that  she  had  nothing  left,  seemingly, 
but  skin  and  bones,  and  your  Cousin  Nabby  had 
cried  her  eyes  half  out  of  her  head,  poor  girL 
But  when  the  Portland  Courier  came,  bringing 
that  are  letter  of  yourn,  Downingville  was  in  a 
complete  uproar  all  day.  Sargent  Joel  had 
come  homo  from  Madawaska  and  dismissed  yov 
company,  and  gone  to  work  in  the  woods  chop- 
ping wood.  But  as  soon  as  he  heard  your  letter 
had  come,  he  dropped  his  ax,  and  I  don't  think 
he's  touched  it  since ;  and  he  put  on  his  regi- 
mentals, and  scoured  up  the  old  piece  of  a  scythe 
that  he  used  to  have  for  a  sword  and  stuck  it 
into  his  waistband,  and  strutted  about  like  a 
M%jor-GineraL  Your  mother  begun  to  pick  jxp 
her  crums  immediately,  and  has  been  growing 
fat  ever  smcc.  And  Nabby  run  about  from 
house  to  house,  like  a  crazy  bed-bug,  telling  'em 
Jack  was  alive,  and  was  agoing  to  build  up 
Downingville  and  make  something  of  it  yet 

We  got  your  last  letter  and  the  President'a 
proclamation  both  together,  though  I  see  your 
letter  was  written  two  days  first  You  know 
I've  made  politics  my  study  for  thirty  years,  and 
I  must  say  it's  the  most  ginuine  republican  thing 
I  ever  come  acroet  But  what  was  most  pro- 
voking about  it  was,  all  the  old  Federalists  in 
town  undertook  to  praise  it  tu.  Squire  Dudley, 
you  know,  was  always  a  Federalist,  and  an 
Adams  man  tu.  I  met  him  the  next  day  after 
the  proclamation  come,  and  he  was  chock  full 
of  the  matter.  Says  he,  "  Mr.  Downing,  that 
proclamation  is  Jest  the  thbg.  It's  the  true 
constitutional  doctrine.  We  all  support  the 
President  in  this  business  through  thick  and 
thin." 

My  dander  began  to  rise,  and  I  could  not  hold 
in  any  longer.  Says  I,  "  Squire  Dudley,  shct  up 
your  clack,  or  I'll  knock  your  clam-shells  to- 
gether pretty  quick.  It's  got  to  be  a  pretty 
time  of  day  indeed,  if  after  we've  worked  so 
hard  to  get  President  Jackson  in,  you  Federal- 
ists are  going  to  undertake  to  praise  his  procla- 
mation as  much  as  though  he  was  your  own 
President  You've  a  right  to  grumble  and  find 
fault  with  it  as  much  as  you  like  ;  but  don't  let 
me  hear  you  say  another  word  in  favor  of  it,  if 
you  do  111  make  daylight  shine  through  you." 
The  old  man  hauled  in  his  horns  and  mceched 
ofl*  looking  shamed  enough. 

The  next  day  we  concluded  to  have  a  pubUo 
meeting  to  pass  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  proc- 
lamation. I  was  appointed  chairman.  The 
Federal  party    all  came  flocking  round   and 
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waDted  to  como  in  aud  help  praise  the  Presi- 
dent We  told  *em  no ;  it  was  our  President, 
and  our  proclamatiou,  and  they  must  keep  their 
distance.  So  wo  shut  the  doors  and  went  on 
with  our  resolutions.  By  and  by  the  Federal 
party  begun  to  hurra  for  Jackson  outside  the 
house.  At  that  I  told  Sargent  Joel  and  your 
Cousin  Ephraim,  and  two  or  three  more  of  the 
young  Democrats,  to  go  out  and  clear  the  coast 
of  them  are  fellers.  And  they  went  out,  and 
Sargent  Joel  drew  his  piece  of  a  scythe  and  went 
at  ^em,  and  the  Federalints  run  like  a  8ock  of 
sheep  with  a  dog  al'ter  ^em.  So  we  fiuiehed  our 
resolutions  without  getting  a  drop  of  Federalism 
mixed  with  ^em,  and  sent  'em  on  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  Sargent  Joel.  He  got  his  company  to- 
gether last  week  and  they  filled  their  knapsacks 
yriih  bread,  and  sausages,  and  doe-nuts,  and 
started  for  Washington  according  to  your  or- 
ders. 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  hint  in  your  letter 
about  a  Post-Office  here.  We  need  one  very 
much.  And  if  the  President  should  think  I 
ought  to  have  it,  being  Pve  always  been  such  a 
good  friend  to  him,  why  you  know,  Jack,  Pm 
always  ready  to  serve  my  country. 
So  I  remaia  your  loriag  uncle, 

JOSHUA  DOWNING. 

P.  S. — If  the  President  shouldn't  say  anything 
more  about  the  Post-Office,  I  think  you  had  bet- 
ter name  it  to  him  again  before  you  go  to  South 
Carolina  ]  for  if  anything  should  happen  to  you 
^erc,  he  might  never  do  any  more  about  it 


LETTER  XXXn. 

MXJOR  DOWKIXO  DB^CUBBS   THI  ARRITAL  OF  SAROBST    JOBI. 

WITH  TOR    OOMFJkXY  AT  WASBIN0T05. 

Wasbinqton  Chy,  Jan.  4, 183S. 
7b  my  dear  Cotuin  Epliraim  Dovming^  what  tccUchet  the 
LegUlaier  at  Augusta,  away  Down  East,  in  the  Staff  (f 
Maine,  tohile  I  day  here  and  look  arter  Congress  and 
iJke  President  : 
Dear  Cousin — Sargent  Joel  got  here  day  be- 
fore yesterday  with  my  hearty  old  company  of 
Downingville  boys,  that  went  down  to  Mada- 
waska  with  me  last  Winter.  They  cut  rather  a 
curious  figure  marching  through  Pensiltany 
aveuu.  One  half  of  'cm  had  worn  their  ehoce 
out  so  that  their  toes  stuck  out  like  the  heads 
of  so  many  young  turtles,  and  t'other  half  had 
holes  through  their  knees  or  elbows,  and  Sargent 
Joel  marched  ahead  of  'em  SNvinging  his  piece 
of  an  old  scythe  for  a  sword,  and  inquiring  of 
every  one  he  met  for  Major  Jack  Downing. 
They  uU  told  him  to  keep  uloug  till  he  got  to 
the  President's  house,  which  was  the  biggert 
house  in  the  city  except  the  Congress  house,  and 
there  he  would  find  me.  I  and  the  President 
were  taking  a  little  walk  out,  aud  talking  about 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  so  on,  when  the  President  be- 
gun to  stare  as  though  he  saw  a  catamount. 

He  started  back,  and  says  he,  "  Mfgor  Down- 
ing,  if  my  eyes  don't  deceive  me,  there's  nullifi- 
cation now  coming  up  Pensilvany  avenu."  He 
begun  to  call  for  his  pistols,  and  to  tell  bis  men 
to  fasten  up  the  doors,  when  I  looked  round,  and  1 
knew  Joel's  strut  in  a  minute.  Says  I,  "  dear 
Gineral,  that's  no  nullification,  but  it's  whatll 
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put  a  stopper  on  nallification  pretty  quick  if  it 
once  gets  to  South  Carolina.  It's  ray  Downi6g- 
villc  company,  commanded  by  Sargent  JoeL^' 
At  that  the  President  looked  more  pleased  than 
I've  seen  him  before  since  he  got  the  news  of 
the  vote  of  PcnfUvany.  He  ordered  -em  into 
the  east  room,  and  gave  'cm  an  much  as  they 
could  cat  and  drink  of  the  best  the  house  alfords. 
He  has  found  quarters  for  'cm  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  says  we  must  be  ready  to  march  for 
South  Carolina  whenever  he  says  the  word. 

But  ru  tell  you  what  'tip,  Cousin  Ephraim,  I 
begin  to  grow  a  little  kind  of  wamble-cropt 
about  goin  to  South  Carolina,  arter  all.  If 
they've  got  many  such  fellers  there  as  one  Gin- 
neral  Blair  there  is  here  from  that  State,  I'd 
sooner  take  my  chance  in  the  woods  forty  miles 
above  Downingville,  lighting  bears,  and  wolves, 
and  catamounts,  than  come  within  gun-shot  of 
one  of  these  Carolina  giants.  He's  a  whaler  of 
a  feller,  as  big  as  any  two  men  in  Downingville. 
They  say  he  weighs  over  three  hundred  pounda 
About  a  week  ago  he  met  Ginneral  Duff  Green 
in  the  street  and  he  fell  afoul  of  him  with  a 
great  club  and  knocked  him  down,  and  broke 
his  arm  and  beat  him  almost  to  death,  jest  be- 
cause he  got  mad  at  something  Mr.  Green  said 
in  his  paper.  And  what  makes  me  feel  more 
skittish  about  getting  into  the  hands  of  such 
chaps,  is  because  he  says  he  couldn't  help  it 
He  says  all  his  friends  persuaded  him  not  to 
meddle  with  Ginneral  Green,  and  he  tried  as 
hard  as  he  could  to  let  him  alone,  but  he  "  found 
himself  unequal  to  the  effort"  So  Green  like 
to  got  killed. 

The  folks  here  sot  out  to  carry  him  to  court 
about  it,  but  he  said  he  wouldn't  go,  and  so  he 
armed  himself  with  four  pistols,  and  two  dirks, 
and  a  great  knife,  and  said  he'd  shoot  the  first 
man  that  touched  him.  Last  night  he  went  to 
the  theater  with  all  his  arms  and  coutrements 
alx)ut  him.  And  after  he  sot  there  a  spell,  and 
all  the  folks  weite  looking  to  see  the  play  go  on, 
he  draws  out  one  of  his  pistols  and  fires  it  at 
the  players.  Then  there  was  a  dreadful  uproar. 
They  told  him  he  must  clear  out  about  the  quick- 
est But  he  said  if  they'd  let  him  alone  he'd 
behave  like  a  gentleman.  So  they  went  on  with 
the  play  again. 

By  and  by  he  draws  out  another  pistol  and 
points  it  toward  the  players.  At  that  there 
was  a  whole  parcel  of  'em  seized  him  and 
dragged  him  out  into  another  room,  big  as  he 
was.  But  pretty  soon  he  got  upon  his  feet,  and 
begun  to  rave  like  a  mad  ox.  He  pulled  off  his 
coat  and  threw  it  down,  and  declared  he'd  fight 
the  whole  boodle  of  'em.    The  constables  wer« 


all  80  frightened  they  cut  and  run,  and  nobody 
dared  to  go  a  near  him,  till  he  got  cooled  down 
a  little,  when  some  of  his  friends  coaxed  him 
away  to  a  tavern.  Now,  as  for  going  to  South 
Carolina  to  fight  such  chap??  as  these,  I'd  sooner 
let  nullification  go  to  gra?ij  and  eat  raullen. 

Sargent  Joel  told  me  when  he  left  Downing- 
ville you  had  jest  loaded  up  with  apples  and 
one  thing  another  to  go  down  to  Augusta  to 
peddle  'em  out ;  and  that  you  was  a  going  to 
stay  there  while  the  Lcgislater  follts  were  there. 
So  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  you 
and  I  to  write  to  one  another  about  once  a  week 
c  r  Fo,  h^.w  mattvrs  get  along. 

Give  my  love  to  the  folks  up  in  Downingville 
whenever  you  see  'em. 

So  I  Tomain  your  loving  coufiin, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 


LRTT£R  XXXm. 


HUOB  DOWKIKO    GIYKB    JOS    OFOaON    ABOUT   VUUJnOiaUM 
>XD  ILLUSriUTEa  IT  VRB  A  LUOD  XXAMTLS. 

[Editorial  Note.— South  Carolina  took  very  ylolemt 
grouQil  agaiiut  Mr.  Clay's  American  system,  and  eapo- 
cially  against  the  tariff  for  the  protection  of  manufactures, 
threatening  to  nullify  the  tariff  lav,  and  in  ease  an  at* 
tempt  was  made  to  enforce  it,  to  secede  from  the  Union. 
And  notwithstanding  the  triumphant  election  of  Geneial 
Jackson  in  1832  gave  unple  assurance  that  all  she  had 
asked  and  desired  would  soon  he  aeoomphshed,  she  re- 
fused to  be  pacified,  and,  like  a  rowdy  in  a  passion,  de* 
clared  she'd  have  a  fight  any  how.  Accordingly,  in  less 
than  three  weeks  after  the  triumph  of  her  principles  in 
the  overwhelming  re-election  of  General  Jackson,  on  the 
21th  of  November  she  issued  her  famous  NuUiJicaUon 
Ordinanccj  under  the  foUowhig  title :  "An  ordinance  to 
nullify  certain  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Staes, 
purporting  to  be  laws  hiying  duties  and  imposts  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  commodities." 

This  ordinance,  after  enumerating  the  grievances  com* 
plained  of  under  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  requiring  all 
tho  of&cials  of  the  State  to  take  an  oath  "  well  and  truly 
to  obey,  execute  and  enforce  this  ordinance,  and  such  aefe 
or  acts'of  the  L^nlatnre  aa  may  be  passed  in  pursuanc* 
thereof/'  goes  on  to  say : 

''  And  we,  the  people  of  South  OaroUn*,  to  the  end  that 
it  may  bo  fully  understood  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the  co-States,  that  we  are 
determined  to  maintain  this,  our  ordinance  and  declara* 
lion,  at  eveiy  hazard,  do  further  declare  that  we  will  not 
submit  to  the  application  of  force,  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  reduce  this  State  to  obedience," 
&e. ;  and  floally  that  any  attempt  to  enforce  these  acts 
of  Congress  shall  be  considered  '^inconsistent  with  the 
longer  continuance  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Union  ;  and 
that  the  people  of  this  State  will  henceforth  hold  them- 
selves abacdved  from  all  further  obligation  to  maintaio 
or  preserve  the  political  connection  with  the  people  of  the 
other  States,  and  will  forthwith  proceed  to  organisso  a 
separate  Government,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
which  sovereign  and  independent  States  may  of  right  do." 

This  ordinance  was  the  act  of  a  SUte  Convention,  held 
at  Columbia,  and  was  signed  by  more  than  a  hundred  of 
the  most  prominent  and  influential  men  of  the  State.  It 
was  to  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  February  following, 
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and  placed  the  State  ia  open  rebellion  to  the  ticnerolUov- 
enunent.  The  ordmanco  waH  ufliciaUjr  oommunicated  to 
President  Jackson  earl/  in  December,  and  on  the  10th  of 
that  month  the  Preaident  issued  bin  famoaa  prodantation 
agaUid  JfuU\fioation.  This  waa  an  able  and  patriotio 
document,  asA  added  much  to  the  popularitj  of  the  Pres- 
ident among  all  conscrvatire  cllizeos  throughout  the 
country,  so  much  so  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
MiO^f  Downing  and  Cncle  Joshua,  the  Democrats  of  Down- 
Ingville  had  the  greatest  difficulty  imaginable  to  keep  the 
Vedaial  party  from  praising  it 

After  an  elaborate  constitutional  aignment  upon  the 
subject,  in  which  South  Oarolina  is  shown  to  be  clearly 
and  grossly  in  the  wrong,  the  President  makes  a  touching 
and  forcible  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  patriotism  of  the 
dtkens  of  that  State,  trom  which  we  make  some  brief 
qaotations  : 

"  Fellow-eitixenB  of  my  natire  State— Let  me  not  only 
admonish  you,  as  the  first  liagistrate  of  our  common 
country,  not  to  incur  the  penalty  of  its  laws,  but  use  the 
in&uence  that  a  father  would  over  his  children  whom  he 
■aw  rushing  to  certain  ruin,"  &c.         •         •         • 

**  You  are  free  members  of  a  flourishing  and  happy 
Union.  There  is  no  settled  design  to  oppress  you.  You 
bare,  indeed,  felt  the  unequal  operation  of  laws  which 
may  have  been  unwisely,  not  unconstitutionally,  passed  ; 
but  that  inequality  must  necessarily  be  removed.  At  the 
Tory  moment  when  yon  were  madly  urged  on  to  the  nn- 
Ibrinnate  course  you  hare  begun,  a  change  in  the  public 
opinion  had  commenced."  •  •  • 

"  1  abjure  you  as  yoa  value  the  peace  of  youi  country, 
the  lives  of  its  best  citizens,  and  your  own  &ir  Came,  to 
retrace  your  steps.  Snatch  from  the  archives  of  your 
State  the  disorganizing  edict  of  its  Convention ;  bid  its 
members  to  reassemble,  and  promulgate  the  decided  ex- 
prsMions  of  your  will  to  remain  in  the  path  which  alone 
can  conduct  yoa  to  safety,  prosperity  and  honor.  Tbll 
them  that  compared  to  disunion  all  other  evils  are  light, 
because  that  brings  with  it  an  accumulation  of  alL  De- 
dare  that  you  will  never  take  the  fleld  unless  the  star- 
cpangled  banner  of  yoor  country  shall  float  over  yon  ; 
that  yoa  will  not  be  stigmatlaed  when  dead,  and  dishon- 
ored and  scorned  while  you  live,  as  the  authors  of  the 
flrat  attack  on  the  Constitution  of  yoor  country.  Its  de- 
stroyers you  cannot  be.  You  may  disturb  its  peace— you 
may  interrupt  the  course  of  its  prosperity— you  may 
cloud  its  reputation  for  stability  ;  but  its  tranquility  will 
be  restorsd,  its  prosperity  will  return,  and  the  stain  upon 
its  national  character  will  bo  transferred,  and  remain  an 
eternal  blot  on  the  memory  of  those  who  caused  the  dis- 
CKder." 

The  proclamation  then  closes  wi^Ji  an  appeal  to  the 
dfiaens  of  the  United  States.  We  make  a  brief  extract  or 
two: 

"Fellow-citixens  of  the  United  SUtes— The  threat  of 
unhallowed  disunion,  the  names  of  those,  once  respected, 
by  whom  it  is  uttered,  the  array  of  military  force  to  sup- 
port it,  denote  the  approach  of  a  crisis  in  our  afhirs  on 
which  the  continuance  of  our  unexampled  prosperity,  our 
poiitacal  existence,  and  perhaps  tliat  of  all  free  Govern- 
ments  may  depend.  Having  the  fullest  conQdence  in  the 
{justness  of  the  legal  and  constitutional  opinion  of  my 
duties  which  has  been  expressed,  I  rely  with  equal  confi- 
dence on  your  undivided  support  in  my  determination  to 
execute  the  laws,  to  preserve  the  Union  by  all  constitu- 
tional means,  to  arrest  if  possible,  by  moderate  but  firm 
measures,  the  neoesfiity  of  a  recourse  to  force." 

"  Fellow-citizens— The  momentous  case  is  before  you. 
On  your  undivided  support  of  your  Government  depends 


Iho  decision  of  the  great  question  it  involves,  whether 
>our  sacred  Union  will  be  prciicrvcd,  and  the  blessings  ii 
secures  to  us  as  one  people  shall  be  perpetuated.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  the  unanimity  with  which  that  decision 
will  be  expressed  will  bo  such  as  to  inspire  new  confidence 
in  republican  institutions,  and  that  the  prudence,  the 
wisdom  and  the  courage  which  it  will  bring  to  their  de- 
fense will  transmit  them  unimpaired  and  invigorated  to 
our  children."] 

WAsaxirGTOir  Chr,  Jan.  17, 1838. 
To  Oe  Editor  qf  Oke  Portland  Charier^  in  ike  Haritun* 
Church  BuiUlingj  second  story^  tagiemendy  Ibrt  Und» 
away  Down  Ead^  in  the  StaU  of  Maine: 

My  Kind  and  Dear  Old  Friend— The  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress  makes  cracking 
work  here.  Mr.  Calhoun  shows  his  teeth  like  a 
lion.  Mr.  McDuffic  is  cool  as  a  cowcumber, 
though  they  say  he's  got  a  terrible  tempest  in- 
side of  him,  that  he'll  let  out  before  long.  For 
my  part,  I  think  the  President's  message  is  about 
right.  I  was  setting  with  the  President  in  the 
east  room  last  night  chatting  about  one  thing 
and  another,  and  the  President  says  he,  "  Mjyor 
Downing,  have  you  read  my  message  that  I  sent 
to  Congress  to-day."  I  told  him  I  hadn't 
"  Well,"  says  he,  "  I  should  like  to  have  you 
read  It  and  give  me  your  opinion  upon  it."  So 
he  handed  it  to  me,  and  I  sot  down  and  read  it 
through. 

And  when  I  got  through,  "  now,"-  says  I, 
"Gineral,  Pll  tell  you  jest  what  I  tliink  of  this 
ere  business.  When  I  was  a  youngster  some  of 
us  Downingvilie  boys  used  to  go  down  to  Sebago 
Pond  every  Spring  and  hire  out  a  month  or  two 
rafting  logs  across  the  pond.  And  one  time  I 
and  Cousin  Ephraim,  and  Joel,  and  Bill  Johnson, 
and  two  or  three  more  of  us  had  each  a  whap- 
ping  great  log  to  carry  across  the  pond.  It  was 
rather  a  windy  day  and  the  waves  kept  the  logs 
bobbing  up  and  down  pretty  considerable  bad, 
so  we  agreed  to  bring  'em  along  side-and-adc 
and  lash  'cm  together  and  drive  some  thole-pins 
in  the  outermost  logs  and  row  'em  over  to- 
gether. We  went  along  two  or  three  miles 
pretty  well.  But  by  and  by  Bill  Johnson  begun 
to  complain.  He  was  always  an  uneasy  harum- 
scarum  sort  of  a  chap.  Always  thought  every- 
body else  had  an  easier  time  than  he  had,  and, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  always  used  to  be  complain- 
ing that  the  other  boys  had  more  butter  on 
their  bread  than  he  had.  Well,  Bill  was  rowing 
on  the  leward  side,  and  he  begun  to  fret  and 
said  his  side  went  the  hardest,  and  he  wouldnU 
give  us  any  peace  till  one  of  us  changed  sides 
with  him. 

"  Well,  Bill  hadn't  rowed  but  a  little  ways  on 
the  windward  side  before  he  began  to  Dre% 
again,  and  declared  that  side  went  harder  than 
t'other,  and  he  wouldn't  touch  to  row  on  that 
side  any  longer.  We  told  bun  he  had  his  choice, 
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aDd  ho  shouldn't  keep  changing  so.  Bat  be 
only  fretted  the  more  and  began  to  get  mad. 
At  last  he  declared  if  we  didn't  change  with 
him  in  five  minutes,  he'd  cat  the  lashings  and 
take  his  log  and  paddle  off  alone.  And  before 
wc  had  hardly  time' to  turn  round,  he  declared 
the  five  minutes  were  out,  and  up  hatchet  and 
cut  the  lashings,  and  away  went  Bill  on  his  own 
log,  bobbing  and  rolling  about,  and  dancing  like 
a  monkey  to  try  to  keep  on  the  upper  side. 
The  rest  of  us  scrabbled  to  as  well  as  we  could, 
and  fastened  our  logs  together  again,  though  we 
had  a  tuff  match  for  it,  the  wind  blew  so  hard. 
Bill  hadn't  gone  but  a  little  ways  before  his  log 
begun  to  roll  more  and  more,  and  by  and  by  in 
he  went  splash,  head  and  cars.  He  came  up 
puffing  and  blowing,  and  got  hold  of  the 
log  and  tried  to  climb  up  on  to  it,  but  the 
more  he  tried  the  more  the  log  rolled;  and 
finding  it  would  be  gone  goose  with  him  pretty 
soon  if  he  staid  there,  he  begun  to  sing  out  like 
a  loon  for  us  to  come  and  take  him.  We  asked 
him  which  side  he  would  row  if  we  would  take 
his  log  into  the  raft  again.  'O,'  says  Bill, 
^ni  row  on  either  side  or  both  sides  if  you 
want  me  to,  if  j^ou'U  only  come  and  help  me 
before  I  sink.' " 

"  But,"  said  the  President,  "  I  hope  you  didn't 
help  the  foolish  rascal  out  till  he  got  a  pretty 
good  soaking."  **  He  got  soaked  enough  before 
we  got  to  him,"  says  I,  "  for  he  was  jest  ready 
to  sink  for  the  last  time,  and  our  logs  come 
pesky  near  getting  scattered,  and  if  they  had, 
wc  should  all  gone  to  the  bottom  together. 
And  now,  Gineral,  this  is  jest  what  I  think ;  if 
you  let  South  Carolina  cut  the  lashings  you'll 
see  such  a  log-rolling  in  this  country  as  you 
never  see  yet"  The  old  Gineral  started  up  and 
marched  across  the  floor  like  a  boy.  Says  he, 
''Major  Downing,  she  shant  cut  the  lashings 
while  my  name  is  Andrew  Jackson.  Tell  Sar- 
gent Joel  to  have  his  company  sleep  on  their 
arms  every  night."  I  told  him  they  should  be 
ready  at  a  moment's  warning. 

I  wish  you  would  jest  give  Cousin  Ephraim, 
up  to  Augusta,  a  jog  to  know  why  he  don't 
write  to  mo  and  let  me  know  how  the  Legislater 
is  getting  along. 

I  romain  jour  loring  friend, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 
OOUHIK  EPHRAIX  TBIXS  THV  MAJOR  ROW  HATUBS  GST  ALOKQ 
At  AUGUSTJk,  AND  GIVSS  A  8FKCDISN  OV  TBI  TALUI  OF 

FouncAL  psoMian. 

AuoDSTA,  State  of  Maine,  Jan.  80, 1888. 
Tb  Mojcr  Jack  Downing^  al  Watkingbon  s 

Dear  Cousin  Jack — I  got  your  letter  some 
time  ago,  but  I  hadn't  time  to  answer  it  afore 


now,  because  I  had  to  go  back  up  to  Downing- 
ville  to  get  another  load  of  apples.  These 
Legislater  folks  crouch  apples  down  by  the 
wholesale  between  speeches,  and  sometimes  in 
the  middle  of  speeches  tu.  That  arternoon  that 
Mr.  Clark  spoke  all  day,  I  guess  I  sold  nigh 
upon  a  half  a  bushel  for  cash,  and  trusted  out 
most  three  pecks  beside.  The  folks  up  to  Down- 
ingville  are  all  pretty  well,  only  your  poor  old 
mother ;  she's  got  the  reumatics  pretty  bad  this 
Winter.  She  says  she  wishes  with  all  her  heart 
Jack  would  come  home,  and  not  think  of  going 
to  South  Carolina.  Ever  since  she  heard  about 
Ginneral  Blair  she  can't  hardly  sleep  nights,  she's 
so  afraid  jon'U  get  shot.  I  tell  her  there's  no 
danger  of  you  as  long  as  you  have  President 
Jackson  one  side  of  you  and  Sargent  Joel 
t'other. 

The  Legislater  is  jogging  along  here  pretty 
well ;  I  guess  they'll  get  through  about  the  first 
of  March,  if  they  don't  have  too  many  boundary 
questions  come  along.  We  made  some  Mtgor- 
Ginnerals  here  t'other  day,  and  I  tried  to  get 
you  elected.  Not  because  I  thought  you  cared 
much  about  the  office  now,  but  jest  for  the  honor 
of  Downingville.  I  tried  most  all  the  members, 
and  thought  to  be  sure  you  would  come  in  as 
slick  as  grease.  For  about  forty  of  'em  told  me 
they  thought  it  hdonged  to  you.  They  said  it 
was  against  their  principles  to  pledge  their  votes 
to  anybody  ;  but  they  whispered  in  my  ear  that 
they  would  do  what  they  couUy  and  they  hadn't 
tcaredy  a  doubt  but  what  you'd  be  elected. 
Sixty-eight  of  'em  told  me  you  was  the  bed  man 
for  Uy  and  would  undoubtedly  be  chosen  as  a 
matter  of  course.  And  twenty-five  of  'em  prom- 
ised me  right  up  and  down  by  the  crook  of  the 
elbow,  that  they  would  vote  for  you.  Well,  Jack, 
after  all  this,  you  didn't  get  but  two  volet.  By 
that  time  I  begun  to  think  it'wasn't  so  strange 
that  it  took  you  two  years  hard  fishing  before 
yon  could  get  an  office. 

This  is  the  most  Democratic  Legislater  that  hey 
have  ever  had  in  this  State  yet  They  arc  most 
all  real  ginuine  Democrats,  and  they  have  give 
Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Sprague  a  terrible  basting 
for  turning  Federalists,  and  they  have  turned  Mr. 
Holmes  out  and  put  Mr.  Shepley  in. 

The  Legislater  is  talking  of  moving  the  seat 
of  government  back  to  Portland  again.  They 
say  it  will  be  better  all  round.  They  wont 
have  to  go  so  fur  through  the  snow-drifts  to 
their  boarding-houses,  and  wont  have  to  pay 
much  more  than  half  so  much  for  their  board. 
And  here  they  have  to  pay  fourpence  apiece 
every  time  they  are  shaved ;  but  in  Portland 
they  can  get  shaved  by  the  half  dozen  for  three 
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oents  i^iece.  I  hope  they  will  go,  for  I  can  get 
more  for  my  apples  In  Portland  than  I  can  here. 
P.  S. — ^Bill  Johnson  was  married  last  week, 
and  he  qaarrclod  with  his  wife  the  very  next 
day.  So  you  see  he  is  the  same  old  sixpence 
he  used  to  be.  He  says  he^l  send  a  petition  to 
the  Legislator  to  be  divorced,  and  he  declares  if 
they  don't  grant  it  he'll  cut  the  lashings  as  he 
did  once  on  the  raft  on  Sebago  Pond,  sink  or 
swim. 

N.  B. — Uncle  Jpshua  wished  me  to  ask  yon  to 
ask  the  President  about  that  Post-OfiBce  again, 
as  his  commission  hasn't  come  yet. 

I  remain  your  loving  cousin, 

EPHRAIM  DOWNING. 
[To  be  continued.] 

^  •♦*-»-« 

THE    MOTHERS   TRIAL. 
^  BT  SEBA  surrn. 

Why  should  our  writers  of  romance,  whether 
historical  or  purely  imaginative,  look  to  foreign 
countries  for  subjects,  while  there  are  so  many 
beautiful  passages  in  the  history  of  our  own 
country  to  be  illustrated?  Reader,  have  par 
Uencc  a  few  moment^  and  we  will  tell  thee  a 
story  of  pioneer  life,  which,  however  bald  and 
lifeless  may  be  the  manner  of  it«  recital,  never- 
theless has  truth  to  recommend  it 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  there 
lived  at  Middletown,  Connccticnt,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Hugh  White,  a  thrifty  Yankee,  enter- 
prising and  well  to  do  in  the  world.  By  some 
means  or  other,  he,  with  three  others,  became  the 
joint  proprietors  of  a  tract  of  land  in  Western 
New  York,  called  the  Sadaquada  Patent,  situated 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk.  Mr.  White  was 
seized  with  the  spirit  of  emigration,  and  deter- 
mined to  explore  this  new  country,  then'  a  deep 
wilderness,  and  make  it  his  future  home.  An 
agreement  havin J^^n  entered  into  by  the  four 
proprietors  to  meet  on  the  land  in  the  Summer 
of  178i,  and  make  a  survey  and  partition  of  it, 
Mr.  White,  in  May  of  that  year,  took  with  him 
four  sons,  grown  to  manhood,  a  daughter  and 
daughter-in-law,  and  started  for  the  land  of 
promise. 

They  proceeded  to  New  York  and  sailed  up 
^hc  Hudson  as  far  as  Albany ;  thence  crossing 
the  carrying  place  to  Schenectady,  they  there 
procured  a  batteau  and  ascended  the  Mohawk  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Sauquoit  Creek.  Here  they 
pitched  their  tents  and  set  about  surveying  and 
dividing  the  lands,  like  Abraham  and  Lot,  one 
agreeing  to  go  to  the  right  and  another  to  the  left 
Mr.  White  having  got  his  portion  set  off,  marked 
and  spotted  his  lines,  set  up  his  landmarks, 
erected  a  log  cabin  and  commenced  clearing 


away  the  forest  In  the  following  Januai-y  he 
returned  to  Connecticut,  and  brought  his  wife 
and  the  rest  of  his  family  to  his  new  home. 

Other  settlers  came  in  around  him,  and  in 
four  years  the  settlement  \ras  organized  under 
the  name  of  Whitestown.  A  fact  is  stated  witii 
regard  to  the  laying  out  of  Whitestown  that 
shows  in  a  striking  degree  the  rapid  increase  of 
population  and  settlement  of  the  country.  At 
die  time  spoken  of,  1788,  when  the  town  was 
first  organized,  it  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  a 
line  mnning  north  and  south  to  the  limits  of  the 
State,  and  including  all  the  State  lying  west  of 
said  line.  That  same  territory  now  contains 
mort  than  a  mtlUan  of  inhabitants. 

As  the  country  became  settled  around  hiu^, 
and  the  tide  of  population  Tolled  westward,  Mr. 
White  became  a  citizen  of  distinction,  and  for 
many  years  filled  the  office  of  Judge  in  Herki- 
mer and  Oneida  Counties.  He  continued  to  re- 
side at  Whitestown  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
at  a  good  old  age,  in  1812.  For  some  years  after 
Mr.  White  established  his  residence  at  Whites- 
town,  many  of  the  Oneida  tribe  of  Indians  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  vicinity.  Among  these 
was  an  old  chief  by  the  name  of  Han  Ycrry, 
who  resided  at  Oriskany,  and  was  a  person  of 
great  infiuence  in  his  tribe.  Diuring  the  war 
Han  Yerry  and  his  followers  had  taken  sides 
with  the  British;  but  after  the  struggle  was 
over,  they  held  a  friendly  intercourse  again  with 
the  Americans.  Still  the  memory  of  their  for- 
mer hostility  caused  them  to  be  looked  upon 
with  a  sort  of  dread  by  the  white  settlers  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  were  careful  to  have  their 
doors  well  barred  at  night,  and  often  went 
armed  while  at  their  labors  in  the  field. 

On  a  pleasant  Summer  day,  Mr.  White,  or 
Judge  White  as  he  had  now  become,  was  amudng 
'  himself  with  a  little  grand-daughter,  about  three 
I  years  of  age,  who  was  running  about  his  chair 
,  as  playful  as  a  kitten,  when  the  door  opened 
and  Han  Yeiry  walked  deliberately  into  the 
room.  He  was  followed  by  his  squaw,  and  by  a 
!  mulatto  woman  who  lived  with  him  as  a  sort  of 
{ servant  or  slave,  and  usually  acted  as  his  inter- 
preter in  his  intercourse  with  the  white  people — 
I  for  Han  had  not  learned  to  talk  much  English. 
!  The  Judge,  who  had  always  treated  Han  with 
respectful  attention  whenever  he  met  him,  rose 
'  and  gave  him  a  chair,  and  also  invited  the 
woman  to  be  seated.  Little  Mary  clung  to  her 
grandfather's  knee,  and  when  he  sat  down,  crept 
tip  into  hia  lap,  where,  half  trembling  with  fear, 
she  sat  and  watched  the  dark  eyes  and  brown 
faces  of  the  visitors.  The  child's  mother  was 
attending  te- her  neiml  work  about  the  rooi^> 
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while  Uan  aud  the  Judge  held  a  friendly  talk, 
which  was  carried  on  principally  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  mulatto  woman.  After  glancing 
a  little  at  the  former  hostilities  which  existed 
between  the  Indians  .and  the  white  settlers,  the 
Jud^c  urged  upon  the  Indian  warrior  the  impor- 
tance of  the  tribes  living  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  whiter,  and  keeping  good  faith  with  them, 
and  impressed  it  strongly  upon  him  that  the 
white  people  were  the  best  friends  of  the  red 
r.icn. 

*•  A"^  you  true  my  friend?"  said  Han  Terry, 
fixing  Lis  penetrating  eye  upon  the  Judge. 

**C. :.  :\.ly,*^  said  thp  Judge,  "your  fast 
filvhJ,  iUiii,  and  iilways  to  remain  so  while  we 
Uve.  The  chain  of  our  friendship  shall  always 
be  bright ;  no  rust  Bhall  come  upon  it,  and  its 
links  Bhall  never  be  broken." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Ilan  Yerry,  "  you  shall  be 
my  friend  while  the  grass  grows  and  the  rivers 
run.  But  do  you  believe  Han  Yerry  is  your 
friend?" 

"  Yes,  Ilan,  I  believe  you  are,"  said  the  Judge ; 
"  I  have  entire  confidence  in  your  friendship  and 
good  faith  toward  me  and  all  our  people." 

"  You  no  fraid  of  Uan  Yerry  ?"  repeated  the 
Indian,  still  watching  with  eagle  eye  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Judge;  "you  believe  sartain 
Han  Yerry  is  your  friend  ?" 

"  Most  surely,"  said  the  Judge,  with  emphatic 
earnestness,  "  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  your 
good  faith  and  friendship." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Han,  "  if  you  are  my  friend, 
and  you  believe  I  am  your  friend,  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  want,  and  then  I  shall  know  whether  you 
speak  true  words." 

"  Well,  Han,  what  Is  it?"  said  the  Judge. 

"  My  equaw,"  said  Han,  pointing  to  the  grand- 
child which  the  Judge  held  in  his  arms,  "  wants 
to  take  that  little  pappoose  home  with  us  to- 
night, and  bring  her  back  to-morrow.  If  we  are 
both  friends,  you  will  now  show  me  that  you 
think  so,  and  speak  true." 

The  test  proposed  was  very  diflfcrent  from 
what  the  Judge  expected.  All  the  tender  feel- 
ings of  the  grandfather  were  at  once  roused. 
He  felt  the  blood  mounting  to  his  cheek  and 
summoned  all  the  powers  of  his  will  to  avoid 
betraying  his  emotion.  The  request  had  im- 
posed on  him  a  most  singular  and  delicate  re- 
sponsibility. He  knew  the  jealous  nature  of  the 
savage,  and  the  necessity  of  placing  unlimited 
confidence  in  him  if  he  would  retain  his  friend- 
ship. He  felt  how  dangerous  it  might  be  to 
give  ofiense  to  the  Indian  chief,  and  through  him 
probably  to  his  whole  tribe.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  he  risk  the  life  of  his  darling  grand- 


child in  the  hands  of  the  wild  savages,  to  be 
carried  away  alone  into  the  wildemess? 

The  mother  of  the  little  child,  who  was  busy 
at  her  work  about  the  house,  when  the  appalling 
proposition  fell  upon  her  ear,  started  as  if  she 
had  been  stung  by  a  serpent.  As  the  back  of 
the  Indian,  however,  was  toward  her  he  did  pot 
perceive  it,  and  she  retired  into  the  next  room 
to  endeavor  to  recover  from  her  agitation.  The 
reason  of  the  Judge  obtained  the  ascendancy 
over  the  feelings  of  the  man,  and  appealing  with 
unhesitating  confidence  to  the  Indian's  sense  of 
honor,  he  replied : 

"  Yes,  Han,  you  shall  take  the  pappoose  home 
with  you,  for  I  am  sure  you  will  deal  gently 
with  the  tender  flower,  and  will  return  it  safe 
to-morrow." 

Han  Yerry  looked  gratified  at  the  decision,  and 
after  turning  the  conversation  a  few  minutes 
upon  other  topics,  and  partaking  of  some  ro- 
freshment,  he  prepared  to  take  his  departure. 
The  little  child  was  coaxed  and  encouraged  till 
she  yielded  herself  to  the  arms  of  the  savages 
without  much  appai^nt  fear.  But  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  mother  could  bo  recoa* 
ciled  to  the  arrangement.  And  it  was  not  till 
the  Judge  had  represented  to  her  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  importance  of  complying  with  tho 
proposition  of  the  Indian  chief,  and  had  given 
her  his  most  earnest  assurances  of  his  confidence 
in  the  Indian^s  promises,  and  of  the  perfect 
safety  of  the  child,  that  she  yielded  a  reluctant 
consent.  With  moistened  eyes  and  a  throbbing 
heart  she  watched  the  group,  as  Han  Yerry  took 
her  darling  child  and  placed  it  upon  the  back 
of  the  squaw,  and  the  little  party  left  the  house 
and  walked  slowly  up  the  hill  and  disappeared 
In  the  woods. 

That  was  a  long  night  to  the  mother  of  that 
little  child.  In  vain  she  wooR  sleep  to  her  eyes 
and  slumber  to  her  eyelids,  bat  they  came  not 
Twice  she  arose  and  looked  out  from  the  winded 
upon  the  dark  woods  that  lay  toward  Orlskany, 
the  home  of  Han  Yerry  and  his  tribe.  Her 
heart  was  far  away  with  her  child  in  the  wig- 
wam of  the  savage.  How  did  she  know  what 
terrible  fate  awaited  it?  How  could  she  tell 
,  but  in  some  wild  fit  of  phrenzy  they  had  ofiered 
j  her  sweet  babe  a  sacrifice  to  the  unknown  spirits 
whom  they  worshiped?  Almost,  she  fancied, 
she  could  see  her  writhing  in  torture  and  stretch- 
ing out  her  little  hands  and  crying  to  her  mother 
for  help.  Every  breath  of  the  night-wind,  as  it 
came  from  the  dark  and  moaning  woods,  seemed 
to  be  laden  with  the  sobs  and  sighs  of  her 
dai'ling  child.  It  was  a  long,  loQg  night  to  that 
mother.  digitized  by  GoOglc 
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"  Oft  to  the  east  her  weary  ejcs  she  cast, 
And  wished  the  Ungerii^  dawn  w«mkl  glimmer  finth  at 
last." 

And  when  at  last  the  morning  broke,  and  the 
bright  Bun  arose,  spreading  light  and  gladness 
over  the  earth,  it  brought  no  joy  to  her  heart, 
for  it  did  not  restore  to  her  the  sight  of  her  be- 
loved child.  The  family  were  called  to  the 
breakfast  table,  but  the  mother  could  not  eat 
Pale  and  anxious,  her  eyes  were  still  turned  to 
the  woods  of  Oriskany.  The  Judge  endeavored 
to  sooth  her  agitated  feelings  by  aasuring  her  of 
his  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  Han  Terry,  and 
in  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  child. 

"  But,  father,"  said  the  mother,  with  quiver^ 
^S  ^Pt  "  I  b&'^e  ^^^^  looldng  out  for  them  all 
the  morning ;  what  do  you  think  is  the  reason 
they  don^t  come  ?" 

"Why,  my  dhild,"  said  the  Judge,  "it  is  not 
time  to  look  for  them  yet  It  is  but  juat  past 
the  breakfast  hour.  The  movement  of  the  In- 
dian is  naturally  slow  ]  and,  besides,  it  is  three 
long  miles  to  Oriskany,  over  hill  and  valley  and 
brook.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  look  for 
them  before  midday.  Be  cheerful  and  patient, 
my  daughter,  and  believe  me,  aU  will  yet  be 
welL" 

The  mother  for  a  time  was  quieted.  The  avo- 
cations of  the  house  and  the  rugged  farm  re- 
ceived the  usual  attention.  The  day  wore  on. 
Nine  o'clock  had  gone  by;  ten  o'clock  came 
and  went.  The  sun  rose  high  in  the  heavens ; 
the  mother  looked  often  at  the  watch  whicli 
hung  over  the  fire-place,  and  often  at  the  sun,  to 
satisfy  herself  that  the  watch  was  not  too  slow. 
Her  yearning  bosom  heaved  and  her  heart 
'  throbbed  with  increasing  emotion.  Eleven  o'clock 
stole  silently  by,  and  at  last  the  sun  rested  upon 
the  mark  on  the  floor  which  announced  that  it 
had  reached  the  meridian  hight  The  mother's 
eye  glanced  up  at  the  snn,  and  then  instinctively 
turned  toward  the  i^lemn  woods.  The  oliject 
which  she  longed  to  behold  was  no  where  to  be 
seen,  and  her  heart  sank  within  her. 

It  was  the  hour  of  dinner ;  and  while  the 
family  were  seated  around  the  table,  the  mother 
was  at  the  top  of  the  house  with  her  aching  eyes 
bent  on  the  dark  forest  of  Oriskany.  Again 
the  reasoning  and  the  eloquence  of  the  Judge 
were  exerted  to  allay  her  agitation  and  give  her 
new  confidence. 

"Take  a  little  refreshment,  my  daughter," 
said  he,  "  and  be  of  good  cheer ;  all  will  yet  be 
well.  It  is  only  mid-day ;  no  time  is  lost  yet 
Han  Terry  loves  a  joke.  It  may  be  he  delays  a 
little  on  purpose  to  tiy  our  patience  and  our 
.confidence  in  his  fidelity.    I  dioald  not  have 


been  afraid  to  risk  my  own  life  in  his  hands  in 
like  manner ;  if  I  had  been  I  would  not  have 
risked  that  of  the  child.  I  have  the  fullest  con- 
fidence that  the  babe  will  be  returned  in  safety." 

The  mother  "  went  her  household  ways  "  again 
with  feelings  somewhat  appeased,  but  still  with 
a  heavy  heart.  The  afternoon  wore  away.  Often 
she  looked  up  the  road,  but  no  friendly  Indian, 
no  child  was  seen  conung  from  the  woods.  She 
looked,  and  she  looked  again ;  the  sun  had  now 
descended  almost  to  the  tops  of  the  trees.  She 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  tremor ;  her  heart  was 
swollen  higher  and  higher  till  it  was  like  to 
burst  with  the  mighty  torrent  of  her  feelings. 
Her  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  she  rushed  to 
meet  ihe  Judge  as  he  came  from  the  field. 

"  Father,"  said  she,  "  I  must  go  this  minute  to 
Oriskany.  Oh,  my  child,  I  shall  never  see  her 
again  alive!  Why  did  I  let  her  go?  Those 
creatures  will  never  bring  her  back.  Father, 
will  you  go  with  me  ?  I  can  stand  it  no  longer ; 
I  must  set  out  this  minute  for  Oriskany.'* 

The  Judge  was  himself  now  filled  with  no 
ordinary  degree  of  anxiety.  For  the  last  honr 
he  had  been  walking  on  the  high  ground  in  the 
field  and  watching  the  road  for  the  appearance 
of  Han  Yerry.  Still  he  dissembled  his  anxiety 
before  his  daughter,  and  with  a  confident  tone 
urged  her  to  be  comforted,  for  there  was  time 
enough  yet  Were  they  to  start  for  Oriskany 
they  would  not  probably  go  half  a  mile  before 
they  would  meet  the  faithful  chief  returning 
with  his  precious  charge.  Then  the  whole  object 
of  the  aflkir  would  be  defeated.  The  chief  would 
perceive  their  want  of  confidence,  and  veiy 
probably  take  oA'cnse.  But  to  pacify  his  daugh- 
ter, the  Judge  promised  that  if  they  did  not 
make  their  appearance  in  half  an  hour,  he  would 
take  his  men  with  him  and  go  himself  to  Oris- 
kany to  see  what  had  become  of  the  child. 

But  few  words  were  spoken  during  that  half 
hour.  All  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  woods 
and  all  hearts  beat  heavily.  Just  before  the 
half  hour  expired,  the  mother,  whose  anxiety 
had  sharpened  her  senses  to  the  greatest  acute- 
ness,  exclaimed,  "  there  is  somebody  coming  out 
of  the  woods."  A  second  look  and  a  moment 
more  convinced  all  that  it  was  the  form  of  Han 
Terry  himself.  Immediately  behind  him  ap- 
peared his  squaw  bearing  a  burden  upon  her 
back.  It  must  undoubtedly  be  the  beloved  child. 
Joy  was  now  lighting  up  every  countenance. 
But  as  the  group  approached,  a  strong  misgiv- 
ing again  seized  the  mind  of  both  the  mother 
and  grandfather.  The  burden  borne  by  the 
squaw  appeared  to  be  a  child,  but  to  their  pain- 
ful astonidiment  it  was  an  Indian  child !    What 
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bad  become  of  their  own  darling?  Had  it  been 
killed  or  secreted  away  ?  And  was  an  Indian 
child  to  be  given  them  in  return?  The  mother 
was  alx>ut  sinking  to  the  earth  with  the  over- 
whelming apprehension,  when  the  little  child  was 
set  down  upon  the  ground  at  two  or  three  rods 
distance,  and  came  running  with  outstretched 
hands  to  its  mother,  dressed  out  in  full  Indian 
costume  and  transformed  in  appearance  to  a 
perfect  little  miniature  squaw.  The  kisses  and 
carcases  that  were  showered  upon  that  little 
squaw  were  not  a  few. 

Han  Terry  was  satisfied  with  the  faith  and 
confidence  of  his  white  neighbors,  and  forever 


after  remained  their  true  and  steady  friend 
The  little  child  of  onr  narrative  grew  up  to 
womanhood,  and  in  due  time  married  a  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Bells,  of  Whitee- 
borough,  N.  Y.  She  afterward  became  a  widow 
and  resided  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  where  we 
know  not,  but  she  is  living  yet  The  traveler 
who  may  chance  to  pass  through  Whitesborongh, 
by  looking  into  the  grave-yard,  may  see  a  monu- 
ment with  the  following  inscription : 

"Here  sleep  the  mortal  remains  of  Hugh 
WnrrE,  who  was  bom  6th  of  February,  1733,  at 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  and  died  16th  of  April, 
1812.    In  the  year  1784  he  removed  to  Sadar 
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quada,  now  Whitesborough,  where  be  was  the 
first  white  inhabitant  in  the  State  of  New  Yorls, 
west  of  the  German  settlers  on  the  Mohawk. 
He  was  distinguished  for  energy  and  decision  of 
character ;  and  may  justly  he  regarded  as  a  Pa- 
triarchy who  led  the  children  of  New  England 
into  the  wilderness.  As  a  magistrate,  a  citizen, 
and  a  man,  his  character  for  truth  and  integ- 
rity was  proverbial.  This  humble  monument  is 
reared  and  inscribed  by  the  affectionate  partner 
of  his  joys  and  his  sorrows,  May  15, 1826." 

m  *  *#» » ^ • 

MUTUAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 

It  is  a  remark  as  old  at  least  as  Plato,  and  is 
repeated  from  him  more  than  once  by  Cicero, 
tbat  all  the  liberal  arts  have  a  common  bond 
and  relatioubhip.  The  diOercnt  sciences  contem- 
plate as  their  immediate  object  the  different  de- 
partments of  animate  and  inanimate  natnre ; 
but  this  great  system  itself  is  but  one.  Its 
various  parts  are  so  interwoven  with  each  other 
that  the  most  extraordinary  relations  and  unex- 
pected analogies  are  constantly  presenting  them- 
selves ;  and  arts  and  sciences  seemingly  the  least 
connected  render  to  each  other  the  most  effective 
assistance. 

The  history  of  electricity,  galvanism  and 
magnetism,  furnishes  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  remark.  Commencing  with  the  me- 
teorological phenomena  of  our  own  atmosphere, 
and  terminating  with  the  observation  of  the 
remotest  heavens — Franldiu  demonstrated  the 
identity  of  lightning  and  the  electric  fluid. 
This  discovery  gave  a  great  impulse  to  electrical 
research,  with  little  else  in  view  but  the  means 
of  protection  from  the  thundercloud.  A  purely 
accidental  circumstance  led  the  physician  Gal- 
vani,  at  Bologna,  to  trace  the  mysterious  element, 
under  conditions  entirely  novel,  both  of  develop- 
ment and  application.  In  this  new  form  it  be- 
came, in  the  hands  of  Davy,  the  instrument  of 
the  most  extraordinary  chemical  operations ;  and 
earths  and  alkalis,  touched  by  the  creative  wire, 
Btarted  up  into  metals  that  float  on  water  and 
kindle  in  the  aur.  At  a  later  period  the  closest 
aflBnities  are  observ^'ibetween  electricity  and 
magnetism,  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other 
the  relations  of  polarity  are  detected  between 
acids  and  alkalis.  Plating  and  gilding  hence- 
forth become  electrical  proccssesi  In  .the  last 
applications  of  the  same  subtile  medium  it  has 
become  the  messenger  of  intelligence  across  the 
land  and  beneath  the  sea,  and  is  now  employed 
by  the  astronomer  to  ascertain  the  difference  of 
longitudes,  to  transfer  the  beats  of  the  clock 
from  one  station  to  another,  and  to  record  the 
moment  of  his  observations  with  automatic  ac- 


curacy. How  large  a  share  has  been  borne  by 
America  in  these  magniflccnt  discoveries  and 
applications,  among  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  modern  science,  will  suflSciently  appear 
from  the  repetition  of  the  names  of  FranklLn, 
Henry,  Hoi-se,  Walker,  Mitchell,  Lock  and 
Bond. 

It  has  sometimes  happened,  whether  from  the 
harmonious  relations  to  each  other  of  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  science,  or  from  rare  felicity 
of  individual  genius,  that  the  most  extraordi- 
nary intellectual  versatility  has  been  manifested 
by  the  same  person.  Although  Newton's  trans- 
cendent talent  did  not  blaze  out  in  childhood, 
yet  as  a  boy  he  discovered  great  aptitude  for 
mechanical  contilvance.  His  water-clock,  self- 
moving  vehicle,  and  mill  were  the  wonder  of 
the  village — the  latter  propelled  by  a  living 
mouse.  Sur  David  Brewster  represents  the  ac- 
counts as  differing,  whether  the  mouse  vras  made 
to  advance  "  by  a  string  attached  to  its  tail,"  or 
i)y  *•  its  unavailing  attempts  to  reach  a  portion 
of  corn  placed  above  the  wheel."  It  seems 
more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  youthful 
discoverer  of  the  law  of  gravits-tion  intended, 
by  the  combination  of  these  opposite  attractions, 
to  produce  a  balanced  movement  It  is  consol- 
ing to  the  average  mediocrity  of  the  race  to 
perceive  in  these  sportive  essays  that  the  mind 
of  Newton  passed  through  the  stage  of  boyhood. 
But,  emerging  from  boyhood,  what  a  bound  it 
made  as  from  earth  to  heaven  I  Soon  after  com- 
mencing Bachelor  of  Arts,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  he  untwisted  the  golden  and  silver  threads 
of  the  solar  spectrum  ;  simultaneously,  or  soon 
after,  conceived  the  method  of  fluxions,  and 
arrived  at  the  elemental  idea  of  universal  grav- 
ity before  he  had  passed  to  his  Master's  degree, 
^faster  of  Arts,  indeed !  That  degree,  if  no 
other,  was  well  bestowed.  Universities  are 
uiyustly  accused  of  fixing  science  in  stereo- 
type. That  diploma  is  enough  of  itself  to  re- 
deem the  honors  of  academical  parchment  from 
centuries  of  learned  dullness  and  scholastic  dog- 
matism. 

But  the  great  object  of  all  knowledge  is  to 
enlarge  and  purify  the  soul,  to  fill  the  mind 
with  noble  contemplations,  and  to  furuish  a  re- 
fined pleasure.  Considering  this  as  the  ultimate 
end  of  science,  no  branch  of  it  can  surely  claim 
precedence  of  astronomy.  No  other  science  fur- 
nishes such  a  palpable  embodiment  of  the  ab- 
stractions which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our 
intellectual  system — the  great  jdcas  of  time, 
and  space,  and  extension,  and  magnitude,  and 
number,  and  motion,  and  power. 

[Edward  Everett  Ip 
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THE  CITY  OF    WASHINGTON  ....  No.  IX. 

With  the  present  number  we  ehnll  close,  or 
Buspend  for  the  present,  our  elaborate  seriea  of 
illustrated  articles  on  the  Citj  of  Washington. 
Not  that  the  subject  is  by  any  means  exhausted,  i 
for  we  may  hereafter,  at  some  suitable  time,  re- ' 
turn  to  it  again.  But  having  determined  soon  ' 
to  commence  the  publication  of  an  extended  and 
original  Uft  of  Wasfntifftoriy  written  for  this 
Magazine  by  an  American  author  of  genius  and 
wide  reputation,  to  be  profusely  illustrated  by 
an  American  artist,  it  would  hardly  be  appro- 
priate at  the  same  time  to  continue  the  present 
series  on  the  City  of  Washington.  In  what  we 
have  already  pubUehed,  however,  our  readers 
will  find  a  better  and  more  cdpious  account  of 
the  city  of  Washington  and  its  public  buildings 
than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere,  and  the  whole 
illustrated  by  something  like  a  hundred  original 
fine  engravings,  drawn  by  our  artist  expressly 
for  this  Magazine. 

The  city  of  Washington,  probably,  is  not  des- 
tined to  become  so  large  and  populous  as  some 
of  the  more  commercial  and  manufacturing 
cities  of  the  Union,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it 
should.  But  we  believe  that  it  will  still  become 
a  great  city,  and  one  of  the  most  interesthig  and 
maguiflcent  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  was 
founded  by  Washington,  the  revered  Pater  Pa- 
trice;  It  is  the  pet  metropolis  of  the  greatest, 
most  vigorous,  prosperous  and  growing  Repub- 
lic the  world  has  ever  seen.  If,  years  ago,  there 
were  forebodings  that  the  seat  of  government 
would  have  to  be  removed,  to  follow  the  center 
of  population  or  the  center  of  territory,  those 
fears  have  been  allayed  by  the  improvements  of 
railroads  and  telegraphs,  annihilating  time  and 
space.  And  we  have  already  alluded,  in  our  last 
number,  to  the  necessary  effect  the  liberal  expen- 
ditures by  the  General  Government  for  public 
buildings  and  public  works  at  Washington  most 
have  to  insure  the  permanence  of  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  perpetuiti/  of  the  Union.  Among 
thcso  improvements  may  be  mentioned  the  pur- 
chase of  thirteen  squares  of  the  city  grounds  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  Arsenal,  and  also  the 
intended  extension  of  the  grounds  around  the 
Capitol.  The  appropriations  by  Congress  for 
the  public  buildings,  public  works,  and  the 
adornment  of  the  national  metropolis,  are  on  a 
magnificent  scale.  These  appropriations  by  the 
last  Congress  amounted  to  little  less  than  $4,- 
000,000,  includingfor  Waterworks,  $1,000,000 ; 
Capitol  extension,  $900^000 ;  dome,  $500,000 ; 
Treasury  extenrion,  $500,000;  Patent-Office, 
$258,000 ;  General  Post-Office,  $200,000 ;  Arse- 
nal grounds,  $80,000:  erection  of  the  north 
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front  of  the  PatentOfflce,  $200,000 ;  Agricul- 
tural Department  and  distribution  of  seeds,  $76,« 
000  I  preparing  saloon  for  reception  of  models, 
Ac,  $60,000 ;  lighting  President's  House,  Capi- 
tol and  public  grounds,  $27,000  ;  for  the  Wash- 
ington Navy-Yard,  $120,000 ;  and  other  sums 
for  various  other  purposes. 

In  view  of  these  appropriations,  and  the  prom- 
ising aspects  of  the  city  of  Washington,  a  late 
writer  in  the  National  Intelligencer  remarks  as 
follows : 

"  Although  for  years  past  despondent  of  the 
duration  of  our  Union,  I  am  now  confident  there 
is  not  the  least  danger  of  its  diasolution,  or 
doubt  of  the  permanency  of  the  present  seat  of 
government.  Belonging  to  no  State,  but  to  the 
Union,  its  embellishments  will  surpass  any  oity 
of  the  world.  Its  public  buildings,  although  in 
embryo,  already  amaze  travelers  from  the  old- 
est capitals  of  the  Eastern  Continent ;  its  water- 
works may  surpass  everything  in  ancient  <Mr 
modem  times.  The  greatest  beauties  of  Ver- 
sailles, in  their  spasmodic  and  temporary  dis- 
plays, will  sink  in  comparison  with  the  grand 
and  permanent  efiulgence  of  Washington.  Well 
may  its  citizens  rejoice  in  tiiehr  prospects,  and 
sincere  and  thankful  should  they  be  to  represen- 
tatives from  all  parts  of  the  Union  for  the  lib- 
erality that  has  been  manifested.  With  this  con- 
fidence in  the  duration  of  the  Bepublio  and  per- 
manency of  the  present  seat  of  government,  why 
should  this  city  not  hold  out  temptations  to  peo- 
ple of  every  class,  from  all  portions  of  the  coun- 
try ?  The  laborer  finds  certain  employment  at  lib- 
eral wages ;  the  capitalist  his  investments  in  lots 
and  houses  yielding  the  highest  interest,  and  the 
land  increasing  rapidly  in  value ;  men  of  for- 
tune, refinement,  science  and  literature  find  a 
society  the  most  attractive.  Perhaps  in  no  city 
of  the  world,  of  like  population,  is  there  an 
equal  amount  of  talent.  Our  own  statesmen  of 
the  highest  order,  in  each  of  the  three  great 
departments  of  Government,  composing  a  sort 
of  Congress  of  talent,  here  meet  the  selected 
representatives  of  all  nations,  and  present  to  the 
beholder  a  political  kaleidoscope  of  the  most 
beautifhl  colors.  A  more  delightfril  reddence 
to  persons  of  intellect  and  fortune  is  scarcely 
conceivable."  '' 

In  thus  laying  before  our  readers  a  copom 
view,  both  written  and  pictorial,  of  what  the 
city  of  Washington  u,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
revert  for  a  few  moments  to  the  drcumstanoes 
attending  the  sittings  of  Congress  and  the  seat 
of  government  when  the  city  of  Washington  was 
«of—to  glance  at  that  "day  of  small  things" 
when  the  CongresB  of  tho  Confederation,  tired 
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«f  moving  from  place  to  place  ia  flearch  of  a 
**  local  habitation,"  at  last  resolved  by  one  bold 
gtrolce  to  pnrchase  *a  site  and  bnild  for  them- 
selves a  "  Federal  town."  They  accordingly  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  pnrchase  a  site  not 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  three  miles  sqnare, 
to  build  a  "  Federal  House  "  for  the  use  of  Con- 
gress, and  snitabic  residences  for  the  President 
and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Depcu*tment8,  &c.,  and 
for  these  purposes  the  commissioners  were  au- 
thorized to  draw  upon  the  FBdercd  Treaturtf  for  a 
sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  doUars  /  On 
these  points  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  present 
a  few  extracts  ftrom  the  recent  valuable  work 
of  George  T.  Curtis,  the  «  History  of  the  Con- 
stitution." They  may  more  fully  state  a  few 
flEU^ts  alluded  to  in  the  first  article  of  this  series, 
but  that  will  not  mar  their  interest  in  the  pres- 
ent connection : 

Hie  ConfedoratloD  was  a  Goreroment  without  a  oapital 
or  a  seat— a  want  which  serionaly  impaired  its  dignity  and 
its  effidenoy,  and  subjected  it  to  great  inconveniences,  at 
the  same  time  it  was  nnable  to  supply  the  defect.  Its 
Ooi^iress,  following  the  example  of  their  predecessors,  had 
continued  to  assemble  at  Philadelphia  until  June,  1783, 
when,  as  we  hare  aheady  seen,  in  consequence  of  a  meet- 
ing  by  some  of  the  Federal  troops  stationed  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, against  which  the  local  anthorities  failed  to  pro- 
tect them,  they  left  that  city  and  reassembled  at  Prince- 
ton, in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  halls  of  the  College. 

There,  In  the  following  October,  a  resolution  was  passed 
Erecting  that  buildings  for  the  use  of  Congress  should  be 
erected  at  some  suitable  place  near  the  fklls  of  the  Dela- 
ware, for  which  the  right  of  soil  and  an  exclusiTe  Juris- 
diction should  be  obtained.  But  this  was  entirely  unmt- 
is&ctory  to  the  Southern  States.  They  complained  that 
the  place  selected  was  not  central,  was  unfkvontble  to  the 
Union,  and  uhjust  to  them.  Iliey  endeavored  to  procure 
»  reconsideration  of  the  vote,  but  without  success.  6er- 
oral  days  were  then  consumed  in  fruitless  efforts  to  agree 
on  a  temporary  residence,  and  at  length  it  became  appar- 
ent that  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  general  assent  to  one 
place,  either  for  a  temporary  or  for  a  permanent  seat. 
The  plan  of  a  single  residence  was  then  changed,  and  a 
resolution  was  passed  providing  for  an  alternate  residence 
at  two  places,  by  directing  that  buildings  for  the  use  of 
Congress  and  a  Federal  town  should  also  be  erected  at  or 
near  the  lower  fklls  of  the  Potomac  or  Georgetown,  and 
that  until  both  places— that  on  the  Delaware  and  that  on 
:the  Potomac— were  ready  for  their  reception,  Congress 
should  sit  alternately,  for  equal  periods  of  not  more  than 
one  year  and  not  less  than  six  months,  at  Trenton,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  at  Annapolis,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

The  Pretident  was  thereupon  directed  to  adjourn  the 
Congress  on  the  12th  of  the  following  November,  to  meet 
at  Annapolis  on  the  asth,  for  the  dispatch  of  busings. 
Thither  they  accordingly  repaired,  and  there  they  con- 
tinued to  sit  untU  June  8, 1784.  A  recess  followed,  during 
which  a  committee  of  the  States  sat  until  Congress  re- 
assembled at  l^renton  on  the  80th  of  the  following  October. 

At  Trenton  the  accommodations  appear  to  have  been 
altogether  Insufficient,  and  the  States  of  South  Carolina 
and  Pennsylvania  proposed  to  adjourn  from  that  place. 
The  plan  of  two  capitah  ia  difforent  places  wms  then  re- 


scinded, and  an  ordinance  was  passed  for  the  appointmeat 
of  oommissionera  to  establish  a  seat  of  government  on 
the  banlu  of  the  Delaware,  at  some  point  within  eight 
miles  above  or  below  the  lower  (alls  of  that  river.  Until 
the  necessary  buildings  should  be  ready  for  their  recep- 
tion, the  ordinance  provided  that  Congress  should  sit  at 
the  dty  of  New  York.  When  assembled  there  in  Jan- 
uary, 1786,  they  received  and  accepted  from  the  Corpoxa' 
tion  an  offer  of  the  use  of  the  City  Hall,  and  in  that  build- 
ing they  continued  to  hold  their  sessions  until  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.      i 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  steps  were  taken  under  th* 
ordinance  of  1784,  or  under  any  of  the  previous  readao 
tions,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  town  and  seat 
of  government  at  any  of  the  places  designated.  Whether 
the  Congress  felt  the  want  of  constitutional  power  to  car- 
ry out  their  project,  or  whether  the  want  of  means  or  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  suitable  grant  of  the  soil  and  Ja- 
risdiction  was  the  real  impediment,  there  are  now  no 
means  of  determining.  It  seems  quite  probable,  how- 
ever, that  after  their  removal  to  the  city  of  New  Yozk 
they  found  themselves  much  better  pleased  than  they  or 
their  predecessors  had  ever  been  elsewhere  ;  and,  as  the 
discussion  respecting  a  total  revision  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tem soon  afterward  began  to  agitate  the  publio  mind,  tb« 
plan  of  establishing  a  seat  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
old  Government  was  naturally  postponed. 

The  plan  itself,  on  paper,  was  a  bold  and  magnificent 
one.  It  contemplated  a  district  not  less  than  two  and  not 
more  than  three  miles  square,  with  a  <'  Federal  House  " 
for  the  use  of  Congress ;  suitable  buildings  for  the  Execu- 
tive Departments  ;  official'  residences  for  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  Congress,  and  the  Secretaries  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  of  War,  of  the  Marine,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Treasury  ;  besides  hotels  to  be  erected  and  owned  by  the 
States  as  residences  for  their  delegates.  But  for  this  fine 
scheme  of  a  Federal  metropolte  an  appropriation  was 
made  which,  even  in  those  days,  one  should  suppose 
would  scarcely  have  paid  for  the  land  required.  The 
commissioners  who  were  to  purchase  the  site,  lay  out  the 
town,  and  contract  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  all 
the  poblle  edifices,  excepting  those  which  were  to  belong 
to  the  States,  "in  an  elegant  manner,"  were  authorised 
to  draw  on  the  Federal  Treasury  for  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  whole  of  these  pur- 
poses. If  we  are  to  understand  it  to  have  been  really  ex- 
pected and  intended  that  this  sum  should  defray  the  cost 
of  this  undertaking,  we  must  either  be  amused  by  the 
modest  requirements  of  the  Union  at  that  day,  or  stand 
amased  at  the  strides  it  has  since  taken  in  its  onward  ca- 
reer of  prosperity  and  power.  From  the  portions  of *that 
magnificent  Capitol  whose  domes  overhang  the  Potomac 
the  eye  now  looks  down  upon  a  city  in  which,  at  a^mtof 
many  millions,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  central 
functions  of  a  Government  whose  daily  expenditure  ex- 
ceeds the  entire  sum  appropriated  for  the  establishment 
of  the  necessary  public  buildings  and  official  residences 
seventy  years  ago. 

In  truth,  however,  there  is  not  much  reason  to  snppoot 
that  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  seriously  contem- 
plated the  establishment  of  a  Federal  city.  They  were  too 
feeble  for  such  an  undertaking.  They  could  pass  resolu- 
tions and  ordinances  for  the  purpose,  and  rend  them  to 
the  authorities  of  the  States ;  and  if  a  more  decent  atten- 
tion to  the  wants  and  dignity  of  the  Federal  body  was  ex- 
cited, it  was  well,  and  was  probably  the  effect  principally 
intended.  If  they  had  actuallr  proceeded  to  do  what 
their  resolution  of  1783  proposed— to  acquire  the  Jurls- 
dlotion  as  well  as  the  right  of  soil  over  a  tnwt  of  UaAjp, 
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thejr  muiit  hftve  enooontered  a  MriouB  obstacle  In  the 
want  of  eonatitutlonal  power.  This  diffiealtjr  seems  to 
have  been  felt  at  a  later  period ;  for  the  ordinance  of  1784 
only  directs  a  purobase  of  the  land,  and  to  sflent  upon  the 
SQtl)«ct  of  mnnidpal  Jurisdiction.  It  is  fbrtonate,  too,  on 
all  acconnts,  that  the  design  was  never  executed,  if  it  was 
seriously  entertained.  The  preeenoe  of  Oongress  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  when  the  Lep^islature  of  that  State  was  also 
sitting,  in  the  Winter  of  1787,  enabled  Hamilton  to  cany 
those  measures  in  both  bodies  which  led  Immediately  to 
the  summoning  of  the  National  Oonrentton.  And  it  was 
specially  fortunate  that  tills  whole  subject  came  before 
the  Gonrention  unembarrassed  with  a  prerions  choice  of 
place  by  the  old  Congress,  or  with  any  steps  ooneendng 
municipal  jurisdiction  which  they  might  have  taken  or 
omitted ;  for  it  was  no  easy  matter,  in  the  temper  of  the 
publie  mind  existing  from  1783  to  1788,  to  detennine 
where  the  seat  of  the  Federal  or  that  of  the  National  €k>y- 
«mment  ought  to  be  placed.  The  GoDvention  found  this  an 
unsettled  qnevtion,  and  they  wisely  determined  to  leave  it 
BO.  The  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  had  wishes 
and  expectations,  and  it  was  quite  expedient  that  the 
Constitution  should  neither  decide  between  them  nor  de- 
cide against  both  of  them.  It  was  equally  important  that 
It  should  not  dh«et  whether  the  seat  of  the  National  Gov- 
emment  should  be  placed  at  one  of  the  other  commercial 
cities,  or  at  the  capital,  or  within  the  jurisdiction  t  any 
State,  or  in  a  district  to  bo  exduidTely  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  These  were  grave  questions, 
which  involved  the  general  Interests  of  the  Union ;  but, 
however  settled,  they  would  cost  the  Constitntlon,  in  some 
quarter  or  other,  a  great  deal  of  the  support  that  it  re- 
quired, if  determined  before  it  went  into  operation.  Tam- 
porarily,  however,  the  new  Government  must  be  plac^ 
somewhere  within  the  limits  of  a  State,  and  at  one  of  the 
principal  cities ;  and,  as  the  Congress  then  sitting  at  New 
York  would  probably  invite  their  suceessors  to  assemble 
there,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  a  ftiture  re- 
moval, when  the  time  should  arrive  for  a  general  agree- 
ment on  the  various  and  delicate  questions  involved.  The 
difference  of  structure,  however,  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  proposed  Congress,  and  the  difference  of  interest 
that  might  predominate  in  each,  made  a  disagreement  on 
those  questions  probable,  if  not  inevitable  ;  and  a  disa- 
greement on  the  place  of  their  future  sessions,  if  accom- 
panied by  power  to  sit  in  separate  places,  would  be  Iktal 
to  the  peace  of  the  Union  and  the  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Committee  of  detail,  therefore,  inserted  in  their 
draught  a  clause  prohibiting  either  House,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  from  adjourning  for  more  than  three 
days,  or  to  any  other  place  than  that  at  which  the  Con- 
gress might  be  sitting.  Mr.  King  expressed  an  appre- 
hension that  this  ImpUed  an  authority  in  both  Hotxses  to 
atl^oam  to  any  place ;  and,  as  a  frequent  change  of  place 
had  dishonored  the  Federal  Government,  he  thought  that 
a  law,  at  least,  should  be  made  necessary  for  a  removal. 
Mr.  Madison  considered  a  central  position  should  be  so  ne- 
cessary, and  that  It  would  be  so  strongly  demanded  by 
the  Bouse  of  Representatives,  that  a  removal  from  the 
place  of  their  first  session  would  be  extorted,  even  if  a 
law  were  required  for  it.  But  there  was  a  fear  that  If 
the  Government  were  once  established  at  the  city  of  New 
York  it  would  never  be  removed  If  a  law  were  made  ne- 
cessary. The  provision  reported  by  the  committee  was, 
therefore,  retained,  and  it  was  left  in  the  power  of  the 
two  Houses  alone,  during  a  session  ot  Congress,  to  ad- 
journ to  any  place  or  to  any  time  on  which  they  might 
agree.  _.  . 


Still  it  was  needful  that  tbe  Constitution  should  em* 
power  the  Legislature  to  establish  a  «Bat  of  government 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  States  and  away  from 
any  of  their  dties.  The  time  might  come  when  this  ques- 
tion would  be  satlsfitctorlly  met.  The  time  would  cer- 
tainly come  when  the  people  of  the  whole  Union  could 
see  that  the  dignity,  the  independence,  and  the  purity  of 
the  Government  would  require  that  it  should  be  under  no 
tocal  influences  ;  when  every  citixen  of  the  United  States 
called  to  take  part  in  the  functions  of  that  Government 
ought  to  be  able  to  feel  that  he  and  his  would  owe  their 
protection  to  no  power  save  that  of  the  Union  Itself. 
Some  disadvantage,  doubtless,  might  be  experienced  In 
pkdng  the  Government  away  fhmi  the  great  centers  of 
commerce.  But  neither  of  the  principal  seats  of  wealth 
and  refinement  was  very  near  to  the  center  of  the  Union  ; 
and  if  either  of  them  had  been,  the  necessity  for  an  ez- 
dueive  local  jurisdiction  wonld  probably  bo  found,  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  to  outweigh  all  other 
considerations.    JUoordingly,  when  the  Omstitntion  was 


revised  for  tbe  purpose  of  supplying  the  needflil  provi- 
sions <miitted  in  its  preparation,  it  was  determined  that 
no  peremptory  direction  on  the  sutiject  of  a  seat  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  given  to  the  Legislature  ;  but  that 
power  should  be  conferred  on  Congress  to  ezerdse  tax 
exclusive  legislation  In  all  cases  over  such  district,  not 
exceeding  ten  miles  square,  as  might,  by  cession  of  par- 
ticular States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  becomt 
tibe  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States.  This  pnv 
vision  has  made  the  Oongress  of  the  United  States  the 
exclusive  sovereign  of  the  INstriet  of  Columbia,  which  It 
governs  in  its  capacity  of  the  LoKlslAture  of  the  Union. 
It  enabled  Washington  to  found  the  city  which  bears  his 
name  ;  toward  which,  whatever  may  be  the  claims  of 
local  attsehment,  eveiy  imericaii  who  can  ^Bsoem  tbe 
connection  between  the  honor,  the  renown,  and  the  wel- 
iSure  of  his  country  and  the  dignity,  convenience,  and 
safety  of  its  Government,  must  always  turn  with  affection 
aodprida. 

OONOBBSSIONAL   BUKYLNG-GBOtnfD. 

This  hallowed  spot  is  ritnated  flomettimg  more 
than  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  Capitol,  and 
near  the  East  Branch  of  the  Potomac.  It  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1807— Just  half  a  century 
aga  It  embraeea  an  area  of  abont  ten  acres, 
commanding  an  extenave  Tiew,  inclosed  with  a 
brick  wall,  and  is  properly  laid  oat  with  fihrnhs 
and  trees.  Besides  several  private  vaults,  there 
is  a  spacions  and  well-constmcted  one,  inclosed 
by  a  neat  iron  ruUng,  built  at  the  expense  and 
by  order  of  CongresB,  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
deceased  strangers,  before  the  removal  of  their 
remains  by  their  MendsL 

Two  of  the  most  imposing  and  costly  monn- 
ments  in  this  cemetery  are  those  erected  to 
George  Clinton,  by  his  children,  and  to  Elbridge 
Gerry,  by  order  of  Congresa  These  are  in  the 
north-east  comer.  In  the  sontli-west  corner  are 
several  handsome  monuments,  some  of  which  have 
been  recently  erected.  Among  them  is  a  fine  mar> 
ble  shaft  standing  upon  a  square  pedestal,  erected 
by  Congress  to  the  memory  of  M^joT^€renera1 
Jacob  Brown,  bom  In  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  May 


5,    1775;   died    24th  February,  1828: 


"By 
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birth,  by  education,  by  principle,  devoted  to 
peace  ;  in  defense  of  his  country  and  in  vindi- 
cation of  her  rights,  a  warrior.  To  her  he  dedi- 
cated his  life  ;  wounds  he  received  in  her  cause 
abridged  his  days."  Here  is  alpo  a  marble  mon- 
ument, erected  by  the  oflBcers  of  the  medical 
staff  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Lovcl,  M.  D.,  for 
many  years  Surgeon-General  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States ;  bom  in  1788,  died  in  1836.  Also 
a  pyramidal  monument,  erected  by  his  father, 
Commodore  Rogers,  to  Midshipman  Rogers,  who 
was  drowned  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  while 
endeavoring  to  save  the  lives  of  two  of  his  com- 
panions. Midshipmen  Slidell  and  Harrison,  who 
perished  with  him,  in  1828.  A  single  monu- 
ment is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Abel  Par- 
ker Upsher  and  Commodore  Beverly  Kennon, 
bearing  the  following  inscription:  ''The  la- 
mented men  who  lie  together  beneath  this  stone 
were  united  by  ties  of  friendship,  which  com- 
menced in  youth,  and  experienced  no  interrup- 
tion till  the  awful  moment  when  the  lives  of  both 
were  terminated  by  the  explosion  of  the  great 
gon  of  the  Princeton  frigate^  *  United  in  life,  in 
death  they  were  not  divided.' "  A  fine  white 
marble  monument,  to  represent  exactly  the  mast 
of  a  ship  violently  broken  off,  in  memory  of  the 
late  George  Mifflin  Bache,  and  his  associates  of 
the  brig  Washington,  who  were  lost  in  the  hnr- 
ricane  of  September  3, 1846  :  "  The  Gulf  Stream, 
which  they  were  engaged  in  exploring,  has  re- 
ceived their  bodies.  This  monument  has  been 
erected  to  their  memory  by  their  shipmates  who 
shared  their  perils,  but  escaped  thehr  fate."  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  memorials  of 
affection  is  a  marble  monument  reared  to  com- 
memorate the  virtues  of  Captain  Burdell  Ash- 
ton  Terrett,  United  Stttes  dragoons,  who  died 


at  Fort  Scott,  Missouri,  March  17,  1845.  It 
bears  on  olie  side,  "  My  Husband,"  and  a  brief 
tribute  concluding,  "and  thy  memory  to  me 
what  the  dew  is  to  the  rose  ;"  on  the  other,  "  Our 
boy :  Died  at  Fort  Scott,  Missouri,  March  15, 
1845,  James  Bludworth  Terrett,  aged  one  month. 
*  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  for- 
bid them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven.' "  Among  the  others  of  striking  interest, 
and  chaste  and  beautiful  design,  is  one  erected 
by  Peter  Von  Schmidt  to  "  Mariana,"  his  wife, 
a  native  of  Courland,  in  Rusria  ;  one  of  marble 
and  granite,  inscribed  to  "  Mary  Ann,"  and  sev- 
eral children  of  Charles  Coltman  ;  one  of  very 
fine  proportions,  sacred  to  "  Eliza,  wife  of  G.  C. 
Grammer;"  a  granite  one  to  the  late  Judge 
Thurston ;  one  to  Judge  Pendleton  Barbour, 
adorned  by  many  shrubs  and  fiowers ;  and  one 
of  peculiar  simplicity  and  elegance,  dedicated  to 
"  Our  Father,"  by  the  children  of  Peter  Lenox. 

Here,  in  this  secluded  spot,  too,  rest  the  re- 
mains of  many  memlsers  of  Congress,  and  over 
the  grave  of  each  is  erected  a  plain  sandptone 
monument,  painted  white,  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  deceased,  the  State  from  which  he  came, 
and  the  time  of  his  death.  The  names  of  Pinck- 
ney  and  of  Lowndes,  and  others,  will  stir  the  re- 
collections of  many  who  have  read  or  heard  of 
their  eloquence  in  past  days. 

This  burial-ground  has  recently  been  much 
enlarged  and  improved  by  the  addition  of  the 
square  immediately  to  the  south,  thus  extending 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  hill  which  overlooks 
the  Eastern  Branch,  and  the  beautiful  and  rapid- 
ly improving  grounds  that  lie  on  the  opposite 
side  of  that  river.  Ground  has  also  been  pur- 
chased fV-om  the  United  States,  with  the  view  of 
extending  it  286  feet  farther  east ;  and  from  itip 
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pofiitioQ  it  is  capable 
of  being  bo  adorned 
afl  to  render  this  cem- 
etery among  the  most 
interesting  and  at- 
tractive in  the  Union. 
The  books  and  plans 
of  the  ground  are 
kept  with  care,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  any 
encroachments  upon 
sites  that  have  been 
^Id.  This  cemetery 
is  the  place  of  repose 
to  many  distinguished 
strangers,  and  about 

six  thousand  persons  ^     

have   been   here   in-  ^      ^'^^' 

terred. 

A  new  cemetery,  called  "  Glenwood  Cemete- 
ry," was  set  apart  for  the  purpose  August  1, 1854. 
It  contains  ninety  acres,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000, 
and  lies  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the 
Capitol,  the  most  direct  way  to  it  being  by  North 
Capitol  street  Thirty  acres  are  now  prepared 
for  interments,  and  a  handsome  framed  lodge  or 
gateway  has  been  built,  the  front  of  which  is  or- 
namented with  flgures  of  Time,  Penitence  and 
Love.  A  large  and  beautiful  mausoleum,  also, 
capable  of  containing  one  hundred  bodies,  has 
been  ereoted  at  a  cost  of  not  4e8B  than  $10,000. 
The  graveled  serpentine  walks  and  drives  have 
been  opened  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  miles, 
and  some  $40,000  have  been  expended  in  beau- 
tifying the  grounds. 

THB  Cmr  HAIJL. 

This  spacious  and  well-planned  building  stands 
at  the  junction  of  Looisiania  avenue  and  Four- 
aDdr»-Half  street  It  was  commenced  in  1820  ; 
was  planned  by  George  Hadfield,  and  is  con- 
ddered  a  fine  qiecimen  of  symmetrical  archi- 
tecture, presenting  a  handsome  fh>nt  of  two 
hundred  feet  The  building  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. When  finished  according  to  the  plan,  it 
is  to  be  surmounted  by  a  majestic  dome.  The 
Courts  of  the  District  and  the  various  municipal 
offices  are  located  in  this  building. 

Among  other  public  buildings  and  objects  of 
interest  at  Washington,  which  have  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  our  scries  of  articles,  may 
be  mentioned  the  Arsenal  and  Penitentiary,  on 
Greenleafs  Point ;  the  United  States  Insane 
Asylum,  on  the  opposite  ediore  of  the  Eastern 
Branch ;  the  Military  Invalid  Asylum,  in  the 
country  north  of  the  city  ;  Columbian  College, 
near  the  Military  Asylum ;  the  Studio  of  Clark 
MillB,  north-east  of  the  city,  &c.    There  are  eev- 
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eral  valuable  private  galleries  of  paintings  in 
the  city,  which  strangers  are  i)crmitted  to  visit. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  W.  W. 
Corcoran^s,  Charles  King's,  and  J.  C.  McGuire's. 
The  city  contains  about  thirty  churches  of  vari- 
ous denominations.  Episcopal,  six ;  Catholic, 
five  ;  Presbyterian,  five ;  Methodist,  four  ;  Bap- 
tist, three  ;  Lutheran,  two ;  Unitarian,  one ; 
Congregationalist,  one;  Swedcnborgian,  one; 
Friends,  one. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

This  city,  though  no  longer  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  deserves  notice  for  the  high  char- 
acter of  its  inhabitants,  and  also  for  many  com- 
mercial advantages.  It  carries  on  considerable 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  Wd  with  Europe, 
and  with  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  The 
town  is  laid  off  at  right  angles,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  old  and  wealthy  families,  who  still 
exhibit  the  manners  of  Virginians  of  the  time 
of  "  Fitzhugh,  of  Chatham,  and  of  Washington." 

The  spectator,  from  the  western  front  of  the 
Capitol,  overlooking  the  beautiful  and  diversi- 
fied plain  beneath  and  around  it,  will  discern,  at 
about  six  miles  off  to  the  south,  this  busy  port 
The  steamboats  ply,  at  almost  every  hour  of  the 
day,  to  Washington  and  back,  and  there  is  a 
bridge  across  the  Potomac,  and, an  excellent 
turnpike.  The  beautiful  features  of  the  coun- 
try—the graceful  outline  of  the  Virginia  hills, 
confronted  by  those  of  Maryland— the  broad 
expanse  of  the  Potomac — all  conspire  to  render 
an  excursion  to  Alexandria  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able incidents  during  a  visit  to  Washington. 

The  place  was  founded  in  1748 ;  and  that  it 
wafl  early  a  place  of  some  note,  is  shown  byjthe 
fact  that  five  Colonial  Governors  met  here  by 
appointment,  in  1775,  to  consult  with  General 
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Braddock  respoctlng  his  expedition  to  the  West 
That  expedition  went  from  Alexandria ;  and 
tradition  still  points  to  the  site  on  which  now 
stands  the  older  Episcopal  Church,  (then  **  in  the 
woods/')  as  the  spot  where  he  pitched  his  tents, 
wtiile  the  road  over  the  western  hills  long  bore 
this  unfortnnate  commander's  name. 

But  the  reminiscences  which  the  Alexandrians 
most  cherish  are  those  which  associate  their 
town  with  the  domestic  attachment  and  habits 
of  Washington.  In  his  letters  and  addressee  he 
constantly  speaks  of  them  as  his  valued  fellow-r 
citizens,  his  cherished  neighbors  and  associates. 
Writing  from  Yorktown,  he  assures  them,  that 
*^  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  fortune, 
he  should  ever  regard  with  particular  affection 
the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  Alexandria.'' 
On  another  occasion  he  mentions,  with  seeming 
exultation,  that  the  people  of  Alexandria,  on 
hearing  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  requisite  number  of  States,  had  deter- 
mined to  vote  a  day  of  festivity,  "  constituted 
the^fr^  public  assembly  which  had  the  pleasure 
of  pouring  out  a  libation  to  the  ten  States  that 
had  actually  adopted  the  General  Government" 
This  friendly  interest  was  manifested  on  every 
occasion,  and  a  legacy  of  £1,000  to  a  free  school 
in  the  town  testifies  that  it  ceased  only  with  his 
life.  The  stranger  in  Alexandria  is  still  pointed 
to  the  church  of  which  he  waa  a  vestryman,  to 
the  pew  in  which  he  customarily  sat ;  and  many 
striking  memorials  of  him  are  carefully  pre- 
served. 

The  canal  here  opens  to  Alexandria  the  re- 
sources of  the  upper  Potomac,  and  confers  on 
the  town  great  facilities  for  manufacturing. 
The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  provisions,  and 
HkQ  salubrity  of  the  air,  are  favorable  to  this 
object ;  and  many  fiourishing  manufactories  of 
iron,  leather,  peUries,  ^.,  already  exist. 


Several  railroads  in  progress  lead  into  the 
heart  of  Virginia,  and  will  add  to  the  resooroefl 
of  the  place. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  this  city  is  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Virginia,  with  several  able  and  learned  pro- 
fessors. 

A  new  Court-house,  of  large  dimensicms  and 
handsome  design,  has  recently  been  added  to 
the  conveniences  of  the  town. 

The  Museum,  kept  in  rooms  over  the  market- 
house,  is  well  worth  attention,  compri^g  as  it 
does,  more  personal  relics  of  General  Washing- 
ton than  can  be  found  elsewhere,  and  also  a 
large  and  curious  collection  of  specimens  In 
natural  history. 

The  churches,  houses  of  worship  and  public 
schools  are  numerous,  commodious  and  well 
attended. 

Within  a  few  years  past  there  has  been  estab- 
lished an  association  styled  the  Lyceum,  accom- 
modated in  a  new  and  tasteful  edifice,  built  of 
freestone,  after  the  Doric  order.  The  course  of 
lectures  delivered  during  the  Winter  brings  to- 
gether, with  great  regularity,  a  crowded  audience. 

A  large  cotton  factory  has  lately  been  erected, 
also  a  handsome  edifice  called  Odd  Fellows* 
Hall,  and  other  improvements  made.  Large 
quantities  of  flour  are  shipi>ed  from  Alexandria, 
and  recently  the  coal  trade  is  becoming  of  some 
importance,  while  •increased  attention  is  given 
to  manufactures.  Rising  by  a  gentle  acclivity 
f^om  the  water's  edge,  the  country  subsides  into 
a  wide  and  level  plain,  until  it  reaches  the  base 
of  a  range  of  hills  whose  summits  at  different 
points  (such  as  Shuter's  Hill,  Mount  Ida,  Ar- 
lington, ^.,)  present  a  succession  of  extended, 
diversified,  and  beautiful  views. 

The  population  of  Alexandria,  by  the  oeoma 
of   1850,  was:    whites,  6,390;    f^ee   coloi^. 
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1,301 ;  slaves,  1,061— total,  8,752. 
The  preeent  popalatUm  is  about 
12,000. 

The  amooni  of  breads  tuffs 
•hipped  to  Alexandria  for  foreign 
oountries  during  the  year  1856, 
sum  up  31,639  barrels  flour, 
290,487  bushels  wheat,  and  113,- 
471  bushels  com,  ^,  valued  in 
all  at  $814,833.  If  tobacco  and 
several  other  mificellaneous  arti- 
.  cles  were  added,  the  above  sum 
would  be  much  increased.  The 
following  amounts  of  breadstu£b 
were  also  shipped  coastwise  dur- 
ing the  year :  Flour,  70,815  bar- 
rels;  wheat,  366,031  bushels; 
com,  224,711  bushels — valued 
at  $1,999,242.  To  this  amount  may  be  added 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  for  sales  and 
shipments,  for  which  returns  could  not  be  ob- 
tahied,  thus  estimating  the  total  exports  of 
breadstufb  at  $1,500,000,  which,  added  to  for- 
eign shipments  from  Alexandria  last  year^  makes 
$2,114,833. 

These  statistics,  derived  from  the  Custom- 
House  returns,  have  been  fhmished  the  Alexan- 
dria Sentinel  by  Edward  S.  Hough,  Esq.,  the 
Collector  of  the  port  In  referring  to  them  the 
Sentinel  says : 

Tbu  exhibit  shows  the  produef  veness  of  the  ooontry 
which  trades  with  Alexandria.  And  when  the  joint-worm 
which  has  blighted  oar  wheat  crops  to  such  an  extent 
rfiall  hare  had  its  day,  and  as  onr  lengthening  railroads 
stretch  into  new  regions,  we  vpmy  anticipate  a  great  and 
xapid  addition  to  the  abore  handsome  figures. 

As  before  said,  the  above  tables  show  onlj  our  trade  in 
breadstuffs,  but  there  are  manj  other  articles  of  coast- 
wise trade  of  which  our  shipments  are  large.  Of  coal, 
for  example,  we  received  last  jear  188,821  tuns,  and 
ahipped  nearlj  all  of  it. 

Other  articles  might  be  named,  which,  though  not  very 
large  in  themselves,  unite  to  swell  the  aggregate.  The 
total  value  of  the  shipments  of  all  kinds  from  our  port 
during  the  last  year  probable  reached,  if  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed, three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

This  trade  is  not  only  highly  respectable,  but  it  is  grow- 
ing.  Our  capacities  are  as  yet  undeveloped.  Enterprise 
and  capital  will  find  here  a  fine  flehL  We  invite  them  to 
come  and  share  with  us  the  advantages  which  nature  and 
position  have  bestowed  upon  us.  Alexandria  has  had  her 
days  of  gloom,  and  financial  stringencies  cast  their  clouds 
over  us  as  over  others.  But  a  substantial  and  growing 
prosperity  is  at  hand.  Men  are  feeling  its  influence  al- 
most without  being  conscious  of  it.  Our  trade  is  beyond 
our  own  coneeptions  of  it. 

WAR  AND  NAVT  DEFARTMKNTB. 

The  War  Department  needs  a  larger  and  fire- 
proof building,  the  present  one  being  so  small 
that  many  of  the  bureaus  are  compelled  to  rent 
private  houses.    It  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
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President's  square,  and  is  similar  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  Migor- 
General,  Quartermaster-General,  AcUutant-Gen- 
eral,  and  Second  Auditor  of  the  Treasury ;  on 
the  second,  at  the  east  end,  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  his  clerks,  and  at  the  west  end,  the  Commia- 
sioner  of  Indian  AfSurs. 

The  flags  taken  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
in  that  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  and  many 
trophies  recently  won  from  Mexico,  are  carefully 
preserved  in  this  department  There  are  the 
flags  taken  at  Saratoga,  the  Cowpens  and  York ; 
those  under  which  Scott  and  Jesup  and  thefar 
brave  companions  fought  and  conquered,  are 
literally  riddled  through  by  the  enemy's  balls ; 
and  here  is  also  the  flag,  with  an  eagle  wrought 
in  silk,  presented  to  General  Pike  by  the  ladies 
of  Philadelphia,  an^  many  others  of  great  in- 
terest 

The  Engineer  Bureau  is  in  the  building  on 
the  north-west  corner  of  Pennsylvania  avenue 
and  Seventeenth  street,  diagonally  opposite  to 
the  War  Department 

The  Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers  is  on 
the  flrst  floor  of  the  double  tenement  of  brick 
on  Seventeenth  street,  opposite  to  the  War  De- 
partment The  Ordnance  Bureau  has  the  tliird 
floor,  and  the  Subeistcnce  Bureau  the  second  of 
the  same  building. 

The  Payma8ter-€reneral  is  on  the  second  and 
third  floors  of  the  building  just  south  of  the  one 
above  mentioned. 

The  Medical  Bureau  is  in  a  bdilding  on  the 
north  side  of  G  street,  a  short  distance  west  of 
the  War  Department 

The  Navy  Building  is  south  of  the  War  De- 
partment, which  it  resembles,  and  is  of  the  same 
^dimeD8ion&  On  the  flrst  floor,  at  the  east  end, 
is  the  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury ;  and  at 
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the  west  end,  the  Bureau  of  ConstructioD,  Equip- 
ment and  Repairs,  and  the  Bureau  of  Provisions 
and  Clothing.  On  the  second  floor,  east  end,  is 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  his  clerks ;  at 
the  west  end  and  center,  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
and  Hydrography,  and  the  Bureau  of  Medicine. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  national  flags,  tro- 
phies of  battle,  stuck  to  <*  a  bit  of  striped  bunt- 
ing," decorate  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Navy 
Commissioners.  They  are  well  arranged  and 
labeled,  showing  the  names  of  the  vessels  to 
which  they  once  belonged.  Some  of  them  bear 
evidence  of  the  strife  before  they  were  struck 
to  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  Union. 

This,  as  well  as  the  State  and  War  Depart- 
ments, is  inconvenient  IVom  its  small  size  foe  the 
growing  necessities  of  the  nation. 

POST-OFFICE   DEPARTMENT. 

This  beaatiM  edifice,  designed  by  Mr.  Mills, 
is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  white  marble,  three 
stories  high,  extending  204  feet  in  front,  and 
102  feet  depth  of  its  wings.  It  fronts  on  E  street 
north  ;  its  east  wing  is  on  Seventh  street,  and 
ItB  west  wing  on  Eighth  street  It  contains  81 
rooms,  27  on  each  floor,  and  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Post-Offlce  building,  burnt  on  the 
15th  December,  1836.  On  the  first  floor,  west 
wing,  is  the  Receiving  OfiBoe,  Dead  Letter  Office, 
and  the  Topographer  of  the  Post-Offlce  Depart- 
ment ;  in  the  east  wing  and  center,  the  examin- 
ing and  register  clerks  of  the  Auditor's  Office. 
On  the  second  floor,  west  wing  and  center,  are 
the  Postmaster-General,  his  three  assistants,  the 


chief  clerk  of  the  department,  and  principal 
clerks  of  the  Contract,  Appointment  and  In- 
spection Offices ;  in  the  east  wing,  the  Auditor 
of  the  Post-Offlce,  his  chief  clerk  aad  otber 
clerks  of  the  Contract  Offlce  ;  in  the  center  and 
east  wing,  the  Auditor's  clerks. 

The  duties  of  the  Postmaster-Greneral  are  pre- 
scribed by  law.  He  is  aided  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  by  three  assistants,  appointed  by  him- 
self. He  has  the  sole  appointment  of  all  Post- 
masters throughout  the  United  States  whose 
tiommissions  are  less  than  $1,000  per  annum ; 
those  yielding  $1,000  or  more  per  annum  are 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice aud  consent  of  the  Senate  ;  also,  the  making 
of  all  contracts  for  conveying  the  mails  ;  and, 
in  brief,  the  control,  according  to  law,  of  every- 
thing relating  to  his  offlce.  He  is  ex-offlcio  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  holds  his  office  at 
the  will  of  the  President 

PENSION  OFRGB. 

This  building  stands  on  the  comer  opposite 
the  Navy  Department  Though  usually  called 
the  Pension  Office,  it  is  often  designated  as 
"  Winder's  Building,"  being  private  property, 
and  rented  by  Government  for  various  public 
uses,  of  which  perhaps  the  Pension  Bureau  may 
be  the  most  noted.  This  Bureau,  however,  occu- 
pies the  two  upper  stories  of  the  building.  The 
Pension  Office  is  a  branch  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
under  the  acts  of  Congress,  grants  allowances 
to  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary 
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army,  and  in  relation  to 
Virginia  claims  for  Revolo- 
tlooary  seryices  and  defl- 
oiency  of  commutations.  Uo 
executes,  under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  ttie 
Interior,  sacli  daties  in  re- 
lation to  tlie  various  laws 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  tlio 
President  of  tiie  United 
State& 

WASBIKOTOK  XONVMKNT. 

Onr  engraving  represents  ;  > 
the  Washington  National 
Monument  as  it  now  ap- 
pear&  The  column  has  been 
carried  up  to  the  bight  of  a  ''-* 
hundred  and  sixty  or  seven- 
ty feet,  or  nearly  a  third 
of  the  proposed  hight  The  plan  adopted  for 
this  monument  Included  a  grand  circular  colon- 
nade building,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
diameter  and  a  hundred  feet  in  hight,  and  in 
the  center  of  this  colonnade  building  was  to 
rise  the  simple  shaft  to  the  hight  of  six  hundred 
feet,  being  seventy  feet  square  at  the  base  and 
forty  feet  square  at  the  top.  This  sublime  offer- 
ing  of  the  people  of  our  great  Republic  to  the 
memory  of  its  founder  is  a  snlject  of  so  much 
interest  that  we  may  with  propriety  devote  some 
q>aoe  to  a  brief  history  of  th^  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  monument  thus  for. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1833,  a  number  of 
citizens  of  Washington  assembled  together,  and 
on  that  and  several  subsequent  meetmgs  digested 
a  plan  for  erecting  a  National  Monument 

It  was  confidently  believed  that,  after  such  a 
grand  mausoleum  was  completed  by  the  contri- 
butions of  the  whole  people,  no  State  or  indi- 
vidual would  otgect  to  a  removal  of  the  re- 
mains of  Washington. 

Whether  this  should  be  accomplished  or  not, 
it  would  be  a  kind  of  rallying  point  for  patriot- 
ism, and  a  noblo  emblem  of  attachment  to  the 
Union  and  its  founders. 

Among  those  who  first  officiated  were  Daniel 
Brent,  William  Brent,  Joseph  Gales,  Sr.,  James 
Kearney,  Joseph  Gales,  Jr.,  Peter  Force,  W.  W. 
Seaton,  Jolrn  McLelland,  Pishey  Thompson, 
Thomas  Carberry,  Grcorge  Watterston,  and  Wil- 
liam Cranch,  the  late  venerable  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia^ 
who  was  the  first  Vice-President  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  was  chosen  as  President,  and  accepted 
in  the  following  letter : 

"  RiCQ]fO!n>,  November  25,  1833. 
"  I  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  22d,  Inrorming 
OM  thftt  the  WMhington  Ifonoment  Soeiety  has  done  nM 


the  honor  to  ohooee  me  as  its  Pre^dent.  Tea  are  right 
in  eupposing  that  the  meet  ardent  wish  of  my  heart  ia  to 
see  some  lasting  testimonial  of  the  grateful  affection  of 
Ilia  country  erected  to  the  memory  of  her  first  citixen.  I 
have  always  wishod  it,  and  have  always  thought  that  the 
Metropolis  of  the  Union  was  the  fit  pUico  for  this  Na- 
tional IConument  I  cannot,  therefore,  reftise  to  take  any 
place  which  the  society  may  assign  to  me,  and  though  my 
advanced  age  forbids  the  hope  of  being  useful,  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  name  of  the  first  Vice-President  to  bellcvo 
that  in  him  ample  compensation  will  be  found  for  any  de- 
feet  in  the  President.'' 

After  Judge  Marshall's  death,  Mr.  Madison 
became  the  Preddent,  and  since  his  death,  the 
sncccessive  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
held  that  position.  Many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished public  men  of  the  country  have  been 
and  still  are  connected  with  it ;  and  it  speaks 
well  for  the  character  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
had  the  immediate  management,  that  not  a  whis- 
per has  ever  been  breathed  against  them  of  want 
of  good  faith,  or  other  than  scrupulous  and  eco- 
nomical application  of  the  funds  to  the  olject, 
while  not  one  of  them  has  ever  directly  or  indi- 
rectly received  any  compensation. 

How  to  raise  the  funds  was  of  course  the  first 
question ;  and  a  subscription  of  not  exceeding 
one  dollar  from  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  was  finally  proposed,  under  the  belief  that 
no  one  of  moderate  means  would  refuse  so  small 
a  contribution,  while  none  would  be  deterred 
fh>m  giving,  because  not  able  to  put  down  as 
much  OS  his  neighbor.  It  was  confidently  be- 
lieved that  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
would  be  received.  But  tlie  dollar  limitation 
was  found  to  be  an  embarrassment,  chiefly,  it  is 
presumed,  because  collectors  found  it  required 
more  labor  and  time  than  the  commission  would 
oompensate  for.  And  then  people  distrusted, 
and  could  not  lielieve  such  small  sums  would 
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ever  be  accotinted  for.  The  fact  that  the  great 
fire  in  New  York  and  the  revulsion  of  money  af- 
fairs occurred  about  this  time,  interfered  also 
very  materially  with  the  collection.  Twenty- 
eight  thousand  dollars  was  the  whole  amount  re- 
ceived. This  sum  was  invested  in  stock,  and  the 
interest  regularly  re-invested,  and  in  this  way 
the  sum  had  increased  to  $40,000,  when  the 
monument  was  conmienced  in  1848 ;  but  active 
operations  in  the  way  of  collections  ceased  for  a 
number  of  years. 

At  length,  about  the  year  1846,  a  new  mb- 
floription  was  opened,  but  without  any  restric- 
tions as  to  amount.  Great  difficulty  was  and 
still  is  experienced  in  obtaining  the  right 
kind  of  agents,  men  who  were  well  known, 
possessed  the  public  confidence,  of  good  ed- 
ucation and  agreeable  address,  with  some 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  If  such  can  be 
procured  who  have  real  heart  for  the  work,  they 
are  very  apt  to  be  exceedingly  sensitive,  and 
easily  discouraged  at  rebufik  It  is  unpleasant 
to  ask  for  money,  and  most  men  prefer  to  engage 
in  other  pursuits. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  the  collections 
for  the  National  Monument,  the  largest  sums 
have  generally  been  collected  from  those  dis- 
tricts where,  from  the  sparsity  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  absence  of  any  great  resources  for 
wealth,  the  least  was  to  have  been  expected. 
Thus,  an  agent  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Virginia,  who  had  to  travel  two  or  three  miles 
firom  one  house  to  another,  sent  to  Washington 
more  money  than  the  agent  at  the  flourishing 
city  of  Richmond.  Large  collections  liave  been 
made  in  the  retired  parts  of  Gewgia  and  Florida. 

One  reason  for  this  undoubtedly  is,  that  the 
people  of  the  country  are  less  frequently  called 
upon  for  all  manner  of  objects  than  those  of 
cities ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  there 
is  more  poetry  and  sentiment  in  rural  districts. 
They  have  fewer  books  and  distractions,  and 
consequently  read  over  the  history  of  their  coun- 
try more  firequently.  In  the  long  Winter  nights 
they  hear  the  "  old  folks"  talk  about  old  times, 
and  occasionally  they  come  across  a  revolution- 
ary pensioner  who  fights  his  battles  over  again. 

The  whole  amount  collected  up  to  May  1, 
1854,  was  $231,000,  and  the  receipts  have  aver- 
aged about  $2,000  a  month. 

The  most  constant  eflbrts,  however,  are  re- 
quired to  keep  the  receipts  up  to  the  line  of  the 
expenditures.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of 
agents  who  have  been  employed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  one-fifth  of  the  population  have  been 
applied  to.  Masonic  and  Odd-Fellows  Aasocia- 
tions  have  given  largely,  Washington  having 


been  a  member  of  the  former  fraternity.  Two 
or  three  cities  have  contributed  by  their  muni- 
cipal authorities  in  money,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  every  city  in  the  Union  will  foz^ 
nish  its  quot& 

Every  State  in  the  Union,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  cities,  towns  and  associations  Imve  con- 
tributed blocks  with  suitable  devices.  Some  of 
these  are  very  large  and  costly,  with  the  fineiA 
bass-reliefB  upon  them.  Michigan  sends  a 
block  of  native  copper,  with  letters  of  native 
^ver,  while  an  immense  variety  of  beautiful 
marbles  and  granites  are  represented  in  the 
others.  Indeed,  the  diq>lay  here  made  has  sug- 
gested the  idea,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  carried 
out, 'of  completing  the  interior  finish  of  the  G^ 
itol  Extension  with  specimens  of  every  kind  of 
American  material.  The  Swiss  Confederation 
sent  a  block  Arom  the  Alps,  and  almost  every 
week  some  new  one  arrives.  All  these  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  with  which  the  monument 
is  regarded,  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
work  win  continue  slowly  but  steadily  to  pro- 


It  became  necessary  at  an  early  day  to  decide 
upon  a  plan— lithographic  designs  of  which,  fur- 
niahed  to  contributoro  with  receipts  impended, 
would,  it  was  thought,  aid  the  collectors  in  thefar 
operations,  and,  from  a  large  number  of  designs 
which  were  submitted,  that  of  Robert  Mills  was 
finally  selected,  consisting  of  an  obelisk  of  great 
hight,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of  doric  col- 
umns, called  a  pantheon,  to  contain  Revolution- 
ary relics,  statues,  Ac 

Tills  is  so  much  a  mere  matter  of  taste  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  what  design  would  have  best 
suited  the  public  at  large,  and  satisfied,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  critics  in  architecture. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  union  of  the  Egyptian 
obelisk  with  the  Grecian  pantheon  is  considered 
'  by  artists  a  great  violation  of  proprieties.  But 
I  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  be  it  known,  that 
i  there  Is  no  probability  that  the  pantheon  will 
ever  be  built,  the  obelisk  alone  being  about  as 
much  as  the  Society  can  hope  to  receive  the 
funds  for.  The  cost  of  the  obelisk,  which  is  first 
to  be  completed,  is  estimated  at  $552,000 ;  and 
that  of  the  obelisk  and  pantheon,  forming  the 
entire  monument,  at  $1,122,000.  Should  the 
whole  amount  be  subscribed,  and  a  structure  at 
the  base  be  added,  it  can  be  altered  so  as  to  con- 
form more  nearly  to  the  obelisk.  At  least  such 
a  change  might  be  made  that  the  base  of  the 
obelisk  will  be  vicdble,  so  that  it  may  not  seem, 
as  now,  to  stand  on  columns.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  agents  say  that  the  design  is  very  gen- 
erally admired  by  those  who  are  called  upon  for 
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sabscriptions,  except  in  some  of  the  more  crit- 
ical classes  in  Northern  cities.  To  sach  an  ex- 
tent are  our  ideas  of  beauty  formed  by  educi^ 
tion  1  And  do  we  not  sometimes  make  up  our 
judgment  rather  by  arbitrary  rules  as  to  harmony 
laid  down  in  books  than  by  any  real  want  of  har- 
mony between  two  orders  of  architecture?  For 
our  own  part  we  should  have  thought  that  some- 
thing might  have  been  designed  more  peculiarly 
expressive  of  its  object  and  more  American  in 
its  details ;  less  of  a  mere  imitation  of  the  an- 
cients, something  which  would  have  embodied, 
in  it  the  trees  and  products  peculiar  to  our  coun- 
try. Nothing  attracts  more  admiration  in  the 
Capitol  than  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Amer- 
ican order  of  architecture— columns  formed  of 
bundles  of  corn-stalks,  with  capitals  of  com,  and 
the  columns  of  the  circle  between  the  rotunda 
and  Senate  Chamber  with  capitals  of  tobacco 
leaves. 

The  stones  presented  by  States  and  associa- 
tions are  to  line  the  inside  walls  at  each  landing 
of  the  staircase,  and  must  be  viewed  by  artificial 
Ught— a  great  disadvantage.  These  were  not, 
however,  thought  of  until  after  the  work  had 
progressed  for  some  time.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  long  as  the  plan  was  before  the  public,  and 
when  there  was  yet  an  opportunity  for  change, 
not  a  word  was  said  by  those  who  are  now  so 
ready  to  find  &ult 

But  it  is  too  late  now  to  make  any  material 
changes  in  the  obelisk,  wliich,  with  all  the  ob- 
jections to  it,  presents  some  decided  advan- 
tages: 

First  It  is  of  all  monuments  the  strongest  and 
most  enduring,  next  to  that  of  the  pyramid.  In 
1800,  when  the  question  in  Congress  was  be- 
tween adopting  the  statue  of  1783,  or  a  mauso- 
leum, in  pyramidal  form,  it  was  stated  in  debate 
that,  without  any  concert  whatever,  a  remarka- 
ble concurrence  had  taken  place  between  West, 
Trumbull,  and  other  respectable  artists,  who 
gave  an  unequivocal  preference  to  a  nuiusoleum. 
A  mausoleum  would  last  for  ages,  and  would 
present  the  same  imperishable  appearance  two 
thousand  years  hence  that  it  would  now ; 
whereas,  a  statue  would  only  remain  until  some 
civil  convulsion  or  foreign  invasion  or  flagitious 
conqueror,  or  lawless  mob,  should  dash  it  into 
atoms,  or  until  some  invading  barbarian  should 
transport  it  as  a  trophy  of  his  guilt  to  a  foreign 
shore.  Besides,  a  statue  was  minute,  trivial, 
perishable.  It  was  a  monument  erected  to  all 
that  crowd  of  estinuiblc  but  subordinate  person- 
ages that  soar  in  a  region  elevated  indeed  above 
common  characters,  but  which  was  infinitely  be- 
low that  of  Washington. 


WASHDIOTOK  mOKXmXXT,  AB  IT  VOW  AFFIAIBB. 

Secondly.  It  is  like  the  Government  and  cha- 
racter of  Washington,  simple  and  majestic,  with 
no  attempt  at  ornament.  It  cannot  well  be 
spoiled  in  building,  or  by  bad  sculpture.  We 
could  not  hope  to  rival  the  magnificent  produc- 
tions of  the  Old  World  in  sculpture,  however 
creditable  the  works  of  our  artists  may  have 
been  in  one  or  two  instances. 

Thirdly.  It  will  excel  all  others  in  one  re- 
spect, Uiat  of  hight,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  between  this  and  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  monuments  and  churches : 

Feet. 

St.  Antoine's  Column,  at  Rome 136 

Ckpitol,  at  Waihington 140 

Pdndpal  Tower  of  Staaithaonian  InstitatSon 146 

Trajan's  Colamn,  at  Rome 146 

Napoleon's  Column,  at  Pltris 160 

Washington's  Column,  at  Baltimore 180 

The  Great  Obelisk,  Thebes 200 

Banker  ffill  Monument,  Boston 220 

Colamn  of  Delhi 202 

Trinitj  Chazch,  New  York 264 

St.  Paul's  Osthedral,  (Dome)  London 320 

St.  Peter's  Oithedral,  (Dome)  Rome 466 

ToweroftheOsthedralof  Strasbourg 400 

Great  Pjramid  of  ^gTpt 480 

TdwwrofMalines 860 

WasUngton  National  Monaottit,  at  Dist  of  Col. .  ilT^ 

The  foundation  of  the  obelisk  is  laid  81  feet 

square,  8  feet  below  the  ground,  and  is  ooo- 

1  tracted  so  as  to  be  61  feet  10  inches  square  at 
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the  top— an  elevation  of  25  feet  of  solid  mar 
Boniy. 

The  obelisk  is  commenced  at  the  hight  of  17  i 
feet  above  the  ground,  55  feet  square,  cased  with 
marble,  with  walls  15  feet  thick,  leaving  a  cav- 
ity of  25  feet  It  will  be  ascended  by  stairs  in  | 
the  inside,  and  by  machinery,  to  an  elevation  of  > 
617  i  feet  Something  of  a  climb  thisl  To  as- 
cend by  zig-zag  staircases  a  thousand  steps,  and 
yiew  the  presentation  blocks  as  you  go  along, 
will  be  a  good  day's  work.  The  workmen  go 
up  and  down  now  by  machinery.  But  if  Wash- 
ington's sarcophagus  should  ever  be  placed  in 
the  center,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  kind  of 
sacrilege  in  riding  up  above  it  The  only  open- 
ing, besides  the  doors,  will  be  a  large  star,  near 
the  top,  on  each  side.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
cap  it  with  one  large  glass  cone.  The  obelisk 
wiU  stand  on  a  platform  or  pedestal  extending 
on  every  side,  and  having  arched  rooms  well 
lighted  from  above,  in  which  may  be  deposited 
the  relics  of  Washington  now  preserved  at  the 
Patent  Office. 

As  to  the  material,  the  out-iide  is  constructed 
of  what  is  known  as  Symington's  large  crystal 
marble,  procured  from  the  vicmity  of  Baltimore. 
The  main  body  of  the  wall  is  of  blue  gneiss,  and 
with  this  the  interior  is  lined,  except  where 
blocks  presented  by  States  or  associations  have 
been  inserted.  The  quality  of  the  material  and 
Hs  capacity  to  sustain  pressure  and  resiat  frost 
have  been  satisfactorily  tested. 


RUINED   CITIE8. 

**  Hbrk  we  behold  the  ruins  of  what  had  once 
been  a  great  city,"  begins  Volney,  weighed  by 
tiie  poetry  and  the  scepticism  of  his  own  mind ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  bring  about  a  state  of  mental 
desolation  and  moral  ruin  more  to  be  deplored 
than  the  departed  glories  of  a  dead  city. 

"The  City  of  Forty  PUlars,"  so  familiar  to 
the  eye  of  romance,  and  so  associated  with  that 
melancholy  tendemeas  witii  whioh  we  in  our 
yoath  regard  the  relics  of  antiquity,  has,  in  our 
day,  little  to  engage  the  interest  of  the  reader, 
except  as  it  indicates  the  lapse  of  centuries  and 
the  mutations  of  empire.  She  is  now  but  a 
memory.  Her  beautiful  columns,  so  exquisitely 
slender,  reminding  us  of  the  best  era  of  Greek 
art,  cast  their  delicate  shadows  upon  the  plain, 
undisturbed  by  a  human  foot 

The  site  of  Persepolis,  like  that  of  many  an- 
cient cities,  was  not  favorable  to  a  protracted 
growth,  nor  to  a  continuanco  of  existence.  As 
civilization  advances  the  ancient  modes  of  con- 
veyanoe  and  the  centers  of  commerce  must 
Bficesaorily  change.    Upon  the  conquest  of  a 


city,  also,  it  became  the  policy  of  the  victor 
either  to  raze  it  to  the  ground,  or  to  levy  such 
heavy  tributes  upon  the  inhabitants  that  they 
were  reduced  to  that  abject  poverty  which  de- 
stroys the  spbrit  of  a  people,  and  they  cease  to 
embellish  a  city  which  exists  only  at  the  will  of 
an  oppressor,  or  to  accumulate  wealth  which 
will  but  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  enslaver.  In 
this  way  it  is  that  the  people  perish  ignomini- 
ously  at  home,  or  go  forth  to  seek  an  asylum  or 
a  sphere  of  action  elsewhere,  and  thus  the  mar- 
ble hall  is  deserted,  and  the  palaces  of  kings  be- 
come haunted  by  the  reptile  and  the  wild  beast 

Slowly  the  chiseled  column  nods  to  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  Nature  usurps  her  solitary  reign. 
The  armed  warrior  whose  battle-cry  had  been 
the  terror  of  armies,  and  whose  exploits  had 
been  the  song  of  bards  and  the  admiration  of 
fair  women,  sinks  to  oblivion — ^his  name  is  lost 
from  human  records  till  another  race  appears  to 
decipher  the  dim  hieroglyphics  of  the  ruin ;  and 
it  may  be  that  his  is  discovered  and  he  takes 
another  passport  to  posterity.  Thus  docs  the 
ancient  chisel  and  the  rude  stylus,  like  the  i>en 
of  modem  days,  become  more  potent  than  the 
sword. 

Persepolis  is  often  known  by  the  name  of 
Istakhon  or  Estakhan.  Prior  to  the  conquest  of 
Babylon,  Persepolis  had  been  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  the  Persian  kings,  and  even  after  that 
period  Cyrus  accumulated  here  a  vast  amount 
of  treasure,  which  was  to  enrich  him  and  his 
people.  Here  were  the  sepulchers  of  the  kings 
of  Persia,  and  it  is  well  known  tiiat  the  Place 
of  Graves  is  one  of  solemn  reverence  and  mu- 
nificent adornment  to  the  Oriental  After  the 
conquest  of  Alexander,  who  destroyed  the  mag- 
nificent royal  palace  at  the  instigation  of  Thais, 
the  courtezan,  it  became  the  policy  of  this  con- 
'queror  to  despoil  the  subverted  cities  of  the 
'people  who  fell  under  his  arms,  and  with  the 
rich  materials  so  obtained  embellish  others, 
which  were  to  bear  his  own  name,  and  thus  Per- 
I  sepolis  was  reduced  to  comparative  poverty  and 
insignificance.  The  caravan  conveying  the  bar- 
baric splendors  of  furthest  Ind,  found  other 
marts  more  productive  of  gain,  and  a  slow 
blight  fell  upon  the  once  opulent  city.  Manfac- 
tories  declined— the  wealthier  citizens  sought  a 
gayer  field,  and  the  poorer  denizens  became  the 
prey  of  wandering  hordes  of  Arabs,  who  found 
a  temporary  and  delighted  repose  amid  its  de- 
caying glories. 

But  the  uses  of  time  and  men  soon  destroy 
what  is  left  without  repair,  and  Persepolis  is 
now  deserted  and  nearly  forgotten.  She  lives, 
it  is  true,  in  Oriental  legendry,  where  the  wildeet 
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adventures  and  most  astoanding  narratives  of 
genii,  and  spirits,  magic  and  incantation,  invest 
the  dead  city  with  a  weird,  melanchoUy  splen- 
dor. Lilce  many  whom  the  grave  hides  from 
our  sympathy  or  dislike,  Persepolis  has  an  ever- 
living  Interest  to  the  lovers  of  the  marvelous, 
and  the  thought  of  her  gives  rise  to  a  thousand 
ideas  of  luxury  and  cabalism.    She  becomes  ( 


peopled,  not  with  owls  and  bats,  but  with  the 
graceful  or  magnificent  creations  of  fancy,  and 
her  dim  corridors  are  thronged  with  gnomes,  and 
genii,  and  enchanted  princesses,  potent  in  mis- 
chief, or  tender  and  winning  in  misfortune. 
Thus  is  it  that  the  world  is  loth  to  let  the  beau- 
tiful die,  even  when  Its  elements  have  ceased 
their  Bignificancy.      ,y^^^^^^^  ^y  GoOglc 
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For  ages  the  wandering  Arab,  and  the  cara- 
van, 80  essential  in  Oriental  commerce,  has  ob- 
served a  colossal  mound  rising  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  plain,  which  had  become  associated  in  his 
mind  with  wild  and  terrific  superstitions.  He 
passed  beneath  its  overhanging  shadows  in  si- 
lence, and  at  night-fall  abstained,  if  possible, 
firom  a  halt  in  the  vicinity.  Tradition  preserved 
a  dim  record  that  here  once  arose  a  great  citj, 
which,  from  the  wickedness  and  impiety  of 
its  inhabitants,  had  been  deserted  of  God 
and  given  over  to  the  power  of  the  spirits  of 
evil,  who  hurried  it  to  destruction,  and  had 
since  made  it  the  rendezvous  for  blasphemous 
nocturnal  orgiea 

It  remained  for  the  indefatigable  Layard  to 
identify  this  shapeless  mound  with  the  ancient 
site  of  Babylon,  the  "  lady  of  cities,"  the  "  beau- 
tiful queen  "  among  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

The  name  of  Semiramis  is  so  Intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  early  growth  and  the  wonderful 
splendors  of  the  city  of  Babylon  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  regard  her  other  than  its  founder.  If 
she  did  not  actually  lay  its  walls,  the  place  be- 
fore her  time  was  so  obscure  and  insignificant 
that  her  subsequent  embellishments  have  all  the 
merit  of  a  new  and  entire  creation. 

Babylon  was  a  walled  city,  covering  ao  al- 


most fabulous  space  of  ground,  which  would 
cast  London,  with  its  forty  miles  of  brick  and 
mortar,  quite  into  the  shade.  But  when  we  re- 
flect that  the  ancient  modes  of  warfare  and  the 
tendency  to  conquest  among  rude  peoples  would 
render  it  essential  that  the  principal  city  of' a 
kingdom  should  be  of  a  size  to  hold  within  its 
limits  the  agricultural  and  other  interests  in 
times  of  invasion,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
a  rich  and  populous  despotism  should  build  up 
and  inclose  between  enormous  walls  an  extended 
area,  capable  of  containing  and  sustaining  a 
vast  population.  The  area  inclosed  by  these 
walls  would  be  but  partially  occupied  in  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  the  €k>vemment,  while  in 
times  of  war  the  brazen  gates  would  unfold  hos- 
pitably to  receive  a  panic-stricken  people. 

Semiramis  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates, 
in  order  to  unite  the  city,  lying  upon  each  side 
of  the  river  ]  at  either  end  she  raised  a  magnifi- 
cent palace,  so  that  the  pass  was  directly  in  the 
royal  power ;  besides  this,  she  tunneled  beneath 
the  river,  thereby  securing  a  subterranean  com- 
munication in  case  of  war  from  without  or  in- 
surrection at  home. 

Nothing  could  be  more  imposing  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  ancient  city,  which  the  sacred 
writers  describe  in  the  most  glowing  and  seduc- 
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tlve  manner,  in  the  day  of  her  power.  Her 
ttupendoos  walls,  constructed  of  brick  laid  in 
asphaltum,  became  in  the  course  of  time  imper- 
Tious  to  decay.  These  walls  were  constructed  in 
terraces  lined  with  the  abundant  vegetation  of  a 
beneficent  climate,  including  the  willows  so  cel- 
ebrated in  the  songs  of  the  captive  children  of 
Judea.  "  We  hung  our  harps  upon  the  willows," 
is  a  sweet  intimation  of  that  desolate  sorrow 
which  refused  to  vent  itself  in  the  songs  of  Zion 
in  a  strange  land. 

The  encircling  walls,  lined  with  trees  and 
rendered  solid  by  bitumen,  and  over  the  arches 
cased  in  lead,  became  a  favorite  resort  for  the 
patrician  horsemen,  who  drove  their  chariots 
along  the  walls  as  over  an  airy  thoroughfare. 
Ghites  of  brass,  flanked  with  towers  of  a  great 
hight,  and  guarded  by  watchmen,  gave  egress  to 
the  inhabitants  down  flights  of  stairs  from  ter- 
race to  terrace.  At  each  angle  of  the  square 
walls  arose  immense  and  lofty  citadels,  able  to 
accommodate  legions  of  soldiery  and  mili- 
tary officials,  while  the  intermediate  towers, 
at  either  end  of  the  twenty-five  streets,  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles,  presented  a 
complete  system  of  defense,  m  well  as  commo- 
dious and  inviting  places  of  resort  The  pre- 
siding ruler  had  only  to  secure  the  allegiance 
of  the  army,  and  hold  command  of  these  for- 
tresses, to  sustain  the  entire  kingdom  in  check. 

The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  were  the 
wonder  of  the  world ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  the  largest  trees  were  suspended  thus  in 


mid-air,  and  grew  without  hindrance  Arom  an 
abundant  soil,  raised  with  infinite  cost  above  the 
heads  of  the  passers  below,  we  cannot  withhold 
our  admuration,  even  in  our  day,  when  the  im- 
possible can  hardly  be  said  to  exist 

The  excavations  of  the  city  of  Ninevah,  by 
Layard,  are  opening  to  us  an  immense  amount 
of  material,  interesting  no  less  to  the  general 
reader  than  to  the  antiquarian  scholar.  As  yet 
every  discovery  goes  to  add  weight  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Scriptures— the  reading  of  hiero- 
glyphics, now  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  marvel- 
ous, gives  the  names  with  which  Sacred  History 
no  less  than  Oriental  records,  have  made  Ihmil- 
iar  to  our  minds. 

We  gave,  in  one  of  the  recent  numbers  of  the 
Magazine,  a  copy  of  the  images  discovered  by 
Stephens  in  his  travels  in  Central  America ;  also, 
something  more  than  a  year  sfalce,  we  gave  a 
translation  of  ancient  writings  found  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Sidon,  with  a  fac-simile  of  the  charac- 
ters. We  observe  a  wonderfdl  similarity  itt 
these  symbols  of  language  between  thoae  discov- 
ered upon  massive  architraves  and  gigantic  fig- 
ures, and  sarcophagi,  both  in  India,  Egypt, 
Syria  and  Central  America. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  observed  the 
drawings  of  idols  referred  to  above,  rude,  and 
decayed  by  the  fingers  of  time;  will  perceive 
much  analogy  between  these  and  the  figure  we 
sulyoin  from  the  ruins  of  Ninevah. 

These  records  of  a  people  so  many  centuries 
extinct,  have  a  melancholy  interest  as  they  arise 
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to  view  from  their  long  oblivion.  Arts  sup- 
poeed  to  have  been  modem  in  their  origin  are 
found  to  have  been  familiar  in  the  past  Manu- 
faatures  must  have  risen  to  a  high  pitch  of  ex- 
c^ence  among  a  people  whose  luxurious  re- 
sources were  almost  without  limit.  The  acces- 
sories of  worship  were  upon  a  scale  of  stupen- 
dous magnidccnce,  imposing  from  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  ritual  and  the  solemnity  of  groves  and 
fountains,  the  sweet  harmonies  of  Nature  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  cruelty  of  man  as  the  shrielts 
of  the  victim  awake  her  echoes,  and  the  teeming 
soil  drank  In  the  sanguinary  flood. 

The  recovery  of  this  long-lost  statuary  throws 
much  light  upon  the  religious  usages  of  antiqui- 
ty, and  points  to  a  uniformity  of  ideas  such  as 
might  have  been  anticipated  by  the  scholar. 
The  use  of  analogous  symbols  in  these  mothers 
of  nations,  indicates  the  ^read  of  early  religious 
opinions  and  the  nearness  of  origin  between  all 
the  great  Pagan  worshipers  of  the  East.  The 
worship  of  Apis,  in  Egypt,  the  winged  bulls  of 
Ninevah,  the  lion,  the  eagle,  the  serpent  symbol 
so  prevalent  upon  ancient  works,  refer  to  one 
and  the  same  modes  of  thought,  resulting  in 
similar  expression. 


TO  ONE  WHO  HAS  PARK  DREAMS  OF  ME. 

BT  lURT  FORREBT. 

Night  her  jeweled  brow  is  bending 

To  the  rosy  kiu  of  daj  ; 
Watching  spirits  stoop  to  whisper 

Ere  the  starlight  fades  away  ; 
Phantoms  glide  in  weird  procession 

From  tlio  chambers  of  the  brain, 
And  life's  deep  and  strong  impression 

Steals  upon  the  soul  again. 

Beautiful  and  silent  dreamer, 

Drifting  down  the  slumberous  tide. 
Circled  with  its  whirling  fancies — 

Saint  and  demon,  side  by  side — 
Waken  to  the  mystic  token 

Viewless  wings  are  leaTing  now  ; 
Hear  the  voiceless  blessing  ending. 

Feel  the  kiss  upon  thy  brow. 

TRs  affection's  free  out-springing. 

In  its  beauty  nnd  its  power ; 
Tls  an  earnest  of  the  lore  watch, 

Swift  retnrning  hour  by  hour ; 
Tis  appreciation's  tribute 

To  the  soul's  dirinest  gleam  ; 
'Tis  tliine  own  familiar  spirit 

Gome  to  whisper  in  thy  dream. 

Wake  and  tell  me,  arc  there  tokens 

Still  upon  thine  earnest  thought, 
Of  a  grim  nnd  taunting  vision, 

From  the  depths  of  dnrkness  wrought  f 
Icy  wings  have  pressed  thy  pillow, 

Doubting  words  have  saddened  thee  ; 
lift  those  tender  eyes  and  tell  me 

Thou  art  dreaming  joyously. 

Nigfat  has  won  Aurora's  greeting. 

And  her  bright  tiara  pales  ; 
Ray  by  ray  the  beauteous  goddes-s 

Now  her  radiant  light  unvnilR. 
Farewell,  dear  unconKcious  dreamer  f 

Speed  ye,  faithful  wings,  away, 
Ere  the  morning  twilight  opens 

Into  full  and  perfect  day  I 


PRESENTMENT. 

The  following  lines  from  the  Baltimore  Amer- 
ican contain  a  beautiful  sentiment,  most  tonoh- 
ingly  and  delicately  expressed  : 

I  drew  it  to  its  full  soft  length, 

The  curl  of  glossy  brown  ; 
I  said,  "  There  is  no  queen  on  earth 

Wean  such  a  royal  crown." 
«  Tet  give  me  this  one  IlUle  lock  ; 

The  time  will  come,"  I  said, 
"  Yon  cannot  give  the  smallest  tre.^-« 

Withont  its  silver  thread." 
She  smiled,  but  g^ently  shook  her  head. 

And  sairl,  ''  Nay,  let  it  stay, 
There  is  no  fear  that  locks  of  mine 

Will  over  turn  to  gray." 
How  keen  a  pang  one  thought  will  bring 

Into  our  lightest  mood  ; 
I'd  give  the^world  had  she  not  i 

Or  I  not  understood,      d  by  ' 
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Ik  considering  the  literature  of  our  country, 
although  we  legitimatelj  claim  as  our  own  all 
that  may  have  been  published  in  the  country, 
or  out  of  it  from  persons  who  had  made  their 
residence  this  side  the  water,  either  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  they  having  received  their 
inspuration  here,  or  the  best  maturing  of  their 
powers  here,  still  these  productions  must  be  ac- 
knowledged more  as  the  reflex  of  the  transatlan- 
tic mind  than  the  growth  of  our  own  soil.  Un- 
til some  time  after  the  close  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  England,  this  is  most  especially  the 
point  to  be  conceded. 

In  yielding  this  much  scarcely  a  leaf  worth 
the  preservation  will  be  lost  from  the  vigorous 
products  of  what  may  be  claimed  as  our  own 
indiginous  growth.  The  earlier  writers  were 
busy  in  translating  from  clasdcal  literature, 
wearying  their  own  brains  and  those  of  their 
readers  in  scholastic  pursuits  and  pedantic  ef- 
forts, as  devoid  of  Interest  as  they  were  of  orig- 
inality. They  but  followed  tamely  the  drift  of 
transatlantic  thought  The  turbulence  of  the 
Reformation  had  subsided,  it  is  true,  but  the 
long,  heavy  swell,  indicating  a  deep  and  hidden 
unrest,  stiil  kept  men  in  eager  pursuit  of  polem- 
ical subtilities ;  heaving  at  the  urgencies  of  un- 
meaning, unessential  dogmas,  and  addling  their 
brains  in  discussions  of  interminable  length  and 
preposterous  vehemency,  and  controversies  which 
will  await  the  great  crack  of  doom  alone  to 
bring  to  an  amicable  adjustment 

England  and  America  teemed  with  books  and 
pamphlets  in  regard  to  our  moral  and  religious 
obligations,  our  relations  to  the  Divine,  our 
spiritual  needs,  the  nature  of  the  soul,  of  the 
Sabbath,  of  alchemy,  of  prophesy,  now  read 
only  by  the  curious  student,  and  of  no  value  ex- 
cept as  they  mark  the  age.  "  Straws  show  which 
way  the  wind  blows."  There  was  no  lack  of 
great,  vigorous  thought,  it  is  true,  for  the  fiery 
chariot,  from  which  floated  the  mantle  of  the 
great  dramatist,  had  borne  it  away,  because 
there  was  none  brave  enough  and  great  enough 
to  seize  upon  its  folds  and  divide  the  river 
through  which  our  humanity  might  walk  into 
possessions  greater  than  even  Shakespeare  had 
unfolded.  No,  we  will  not  afBrm  this.  The  un- 
rest of  the  age,  from  which  Shakespeare  had 
just  been  released,  was  embodied  in  Cromwell 
and  Milton,  who  walked  the  sea  and  nwde  it 

•CYCLOPEDIA  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Comprfa- 
ing  peramal  And  critical  notices  of  authors,  and  w- 
lections  from  their  writing,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  present  day.  With  portraits,  antof^phs  and 
other  lllastrations.  Edited  by  Evmn  A.  and  <^rok 
L.  DuTCKiNcx.  In  two  rolamea.  New  York :  Charles 
corihner. 
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subject — wH^saw  this  human,  so  reverenced  in 
all  its  aspects  by  Shakespeare,  so  set  aside  by 
human  institutions,  so  trampled  upon  by  lordly 
aristocrats  and  treacherous  kings,  that  they 
feared  not  to  listen  to  its  cry,  and  reached  forth 
the  hand  to  succor,  and  bore  up  the  people  so 
they  might  know  their  worth  in  God's  eyes. 

While  pedants  wrote  and  studied  in  thehr 
closets,  and  priests  from  the  pulpit  magnified 
minor  mysteries  into  essential  doctrines,  the 
people  w«re  by  no  means  idle,  but  were  concentra- 
ting themselves  upon  ideas  more  vast  than  their 
ostensible  preachers  imagined,  and  more  vital  to 
human  good  and  significant  of  divine  purpose 
than  priest  or  ruler  had  been  able  to  conceive. 

The  poetry  of  the  early  writers  of  our  conn- 
try  was  labored  and  crabbed  in  style,  religious 
in  character,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  tainted  by  that  per- - 
sonal.  laudation  which  is  still  prevalent  both  in 
the  prayers  of  our  pulpits  and  in  the  verses  of 
our  poets.  We  are  thankful  to  Milton  for  his  few 
eulogistic  sonnets,  because  they  tell  affectingly 
something  of  himself ;  they  show  the  tenderness 
of  the  poet-heart,  and  we  feel  how  greatly  he, 
with  such  a  heart,  must  have  felt  the  iron  enter 
his  soul  in  the  long  days  of  political  anarchy, 
abuse  and  intolerance,  up  to  the  time  when  he 
sits  so  calm  and  grand  in  his  poverty  and  blind- 
ness that  the  gods  of  Homer  are  not  more  ma- 
jestic ;  but  had  Milton  written  nothing  more, 
these  sonnets  would  have  lees  significance ;  soi 
when  we  find  a  long  array  of  names,  whether  in 
the  past  or  present,  who  have  added  little  or 
nothing  to  ideas,  we  are  apt  to  be  chary  of  in- 
scribing them 

*<  Amongst  the  flaw  the  Immortal  nameo 
That  were  not  horn  to  die." 

In  all  this  period  we  find  little  upon  this  side 
the  water  at  all  indicative  of  American  growth. 
Men  talked  of  the  mother  country  as  if  the  bond 
of  union  were  sacred  and  inviolable ;  they  rev- 
erenced her  institutions,  and  clung  to  all  her 
modes  of  thinking  and  acting ;  her  literature, 
her  theology,  her  laws,  her  government,  were  al- 
most sacred  in  their  eyes ;  true,  they  dissented 
largely  from  opinions  at  home,  but  it  was  that 
lund  of  diflbrence  which  may  exist  between 
members  of  the  same  household  and  not  in  the 
least  impair  the  wholesome  geniality  of  inter- 
conreo ;  they,  in  their  isolation  and  seclusion, 
were  growing  into  a  sturdy  independence  of 
thought  and  action,  which  would  tell  in  the  fu- 
ture, but  they  were  all  unconscious  tjiemselves 
how  the  bones  and  ^ews  of  the  strong  man  were 
gathering  strength  and  acquiring  force  for  the 
uiforeseea  contort,      jig^i.^d  by  GoOglc 
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They,  under  the  shadowiags  of  primeval 
woods,  were  learning  God's  value  of  a  man. 
Ralers,  placed  in  the  long  perspective  of  a  wide 
ocean,  grew  to  be  seen  for  what  thej  really 
were,  and  yet  the  people  were  unaware  that  they 
had  adjusted  the  gloes  for  sight-seeing.  Ameri- 
can scholars,  American  preachers  went  on  daw- 
dering  and  mumbling  jnst  as  they  were  doing  in 
^gland;  but  men  often  walk  unconcerned  over 
the  spot  which  the  earthquake  is  just  ready  to 
rive  -asunder.  If  the  people  were  not  always  in 
advance  of  the  men  placed  at  the  helm,  or  lead- 
ing the  flock,  the  nations  would  settle  down  to  a 
stagnation  as  wicked  and  as  ruinous  as  that 
which  preceded  the  fiery  rain  which  laid  in  ruin 
the  cities  of  the  plain. 

80,  while  the  writers  and  speakers  were  doing 
xxp  nicely  parceled  opinions  and  sentiments,  both- 
ering their  brains  with  rhymes  and  burning  out 
their  eyes  with  the  musty  treasuries  of  the  past, 
the  people  were  preparing  work  for  the  ages, 
wUch  should  start  the  human  brain  into  new  ac- 
tivity, and  give  a  new  significancy  to  man  and 
iiis  relations  to  the  world. 

The  religious  world  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
accepting  the  Jewish  idea  of  certain  acts  of  more 
than  doubtful  import,  lauding  the  treachery  and 
iMOTSHi nation  of  Jacl  as  if  it  had  been  a  virtuous 
act ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  so  early  as  1647, 
in  one  of  the  early  psalm  boolcs  of  the  Massa- 
diusetts  Colony,  the  following  version  of  the 
foot — and  a  careful  oheerver  will  be  able  to  trace 
aome  opinions  advanced  by  the  women  of  our 
country  in  the  present  day  back  to  the  time 
when  the  fair  daughters  of  PUgrimdom  used  to 
«hant, 

"  Ja«l,  the  Hfloito,  H«ber*8  wUb, 
'Bove  women  blest  shall  bo-~ 

Above  the  wcnoMQ  in  the  tent 
Blessed  one  is  she. 

Be  water  asked— she  gave  him  milk  ;* 
In  lordly  dish  she  fetched 

Wm  batter  forth  ;  onto  the  nail 
She  forth  her  left  hand  stretched." 

Ver9y,  men  will  praise  the  courage  of  a 
woman,  even  when  she  approximates  to  the  con- 
Ifaies  of  crime. 

There  was  use  in  all  this  preparation ;  those 
long  mystical  sermons,  which  would  utterly 
confound  a  modem  audience,  cultivated  an  un- 
flinching habit  of  grappling  with  abstruse  quea- 
tiona— a  habit  of  digging  into  the  most  pro- 
found and  hidden  logio— a  habit  of  persistence 
and  a  zealous  pursuit  of  abstractions,  out  of 
iriiich  grew  the  men  of  the  Revolution. 

Those  long  prayer»--in  which,  it  is  said,  the 
minister  held  forth  mightily  for  the  space  of 
two  hours— were  the  wrestlings  of  men  akin  to 


the  old  patriarchs,  who,  centuries  before  the  Pil- 
grims planted  the  seeds  of  empue  in  this  new 
world,  had  vitalized  a  nation  under  the  palm 
trees  of  the  Orient 

All  this  time  these  learned  men  and  long- 
winded  divines  are  not  idle.  Public  schools 
have  been  established,  and  colleges  and  scats  of 
learning  have  sprung  up  in  all  the  leading  colo* 
nies.  A  certain  air  of  high-bred  courtesy  pre> 
vails  not  only  in  Virginia,  but  in  MasEachusetti 
and  New  York.  The  Dutch  have  their  Fplendid 
model  of  a  princely  man  in  William  of  Orange, 
and  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  Jacob  Leisler 
has  abready  identified  himself  with  the  people, 
and  started  the  germ  of  the  democratic  element 
in  the  country ;  we  perceive  the  upriang  of  a 
vigorous  nationality,  which  is  to  tell  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

But  before  this  time,  so  early  as  1635  or  1636, 
Anna  Hutchinson,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
women  of  any  time,  had  left  the  impress  of  a 
great  mind  and  a  fine  courage  upon  the  women 
at  least  of  the  day,  and  had  startled  the  good 
Pilgrims  so  for  from  their  propriety,  that  they 
called  a  Synod  of  the  Church  to  examine  the 
heresies,  and  try  the  author  of  them,  who  had 
dared  call  in  question  the  dogmas  of  the  fathers. 
Heresies  of  opinion  were  combined  with  an  un- 
pardonable presumption,  the  more  monstroua 
because  emanating  from  the  brain  of  a  woman. 
Anna  Hutchinson  occupies  the  very  van  of  in- 
dependent thinkers  in  this  country,  whether  of 
men  or  women.  As  to  the  mind's  eye  she  stands 
before  the  subtile  logicians  of  the  period,  ans- 
wering their  cold,  perplexing  questions  with  a 
serene,  clear  intellect  and  fine  womanly  sense,  de^ 
fending  her  positions  with  a  force  of  logic  and 
a  calmness  of  judgment  which  they  can  neither 
refute  nor  gainsay,  she  presents  one  of  the 
noblest  pictures  of  a  true  womanhood  to  be 
found  in  any  record.  More  than  this,  when  she 
whom  even  her  enemies  could  not  find  aught 
against,  goes  forth  in  her  matronly  dignity  with 
the  flat  of  perpetual  banishment  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Colony  upon  her  head,  she  is  a 
crowned  queen  to  the  ages,  and  a  beautiful  and 
significant  type  of  the  coming  American  woman. 

Anna  Hutchinson  left  no  books,  it  is  true,  hat 
the  finger  of  destiny  has  left  ine£hceable  writings 
upon  the  wall,  and  she  rises  upon  the  page  ot 
history  In  bold  and  beautiful  relief,  for  the 
Father  knoweth  his  own  and  careth  for  them, 
even  when  men  spurn  and  neglect  Anna  Brad- 
street,  her  cotemporary,  though  lauded  by  sU 
the  leaders  of  the  day,  and  Indorsed  by  Cotton 
Mather  in  a  strain  of  panegyric  enough  to  make 
the  cheeks  of  a  modest  woman  tingle,  the  pet- 
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ted  belle  of  the  times,  the  haadaome  pedant  In 
petticoats,  who  half  turned  the  heada  of  these 
old  divines  hj  her  poetry  and  learning,  leaves 
no  impress  upon  the  age.  We  read  her  verses 
with  surprise,  that  in  a  time  which  had  produced 
such  splendid  emanations  of  true  genius  the 
mere  culture  of  a  woman  of  talent  should  have 
created  the  sensation  which  it  evidently  did. 
The  Pilgrims  were  men  of  birth  and  education, 
and  seem  to  have  greatly  rejoiced  that  in  launch- 
ing their  little  bark  upon  the  waters  in  search 
of  a  home  in  the  wildemesB,  the  Muses  deigned 
to  gather  up  the  folds  of  their  radiant  robes  and 
follow  in  their  train.  We  can  well  conceive 
that  these  gtwe,  earnest  men,  to  whom  life  had 
presented  tiiarp  points,  and  turbulent  waters, 
dry  sticks  and  scanty  herbage,  rather  than  the 
Heavenly  manna,  should  have  found  themselves 
rejoiced  at  the  ringing  melody  of  numbers,  the 
graces  of  composition  from  a  gentle  source,  and 
thus  have  over  estimated  MistresB  Anna  Brad- 
street  She  gave  them  what  seemed  art  and 
beauty,  a  field  aside  from  their  own  rough  path- 
way ;  and  hence  they  looked  with  hatred  upon 
Anna  Hutchinson,  who  presumed  to  meet  them 
upon  their  own  ground,  and  worst  them  also  in 
polemical  debate. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  tills  Colonial  litersr 
tore,  though  poor  in  itself,  nurtured  the  germ 
which  was  in  the  ftiture  to  develop  a  true  na- 
tional literature.  It  may  be  called  the  dragon's 
teeth  sown  and  slowly  germinating  in  a  richly 
watered  field,  whence  armed  men  are  here- 
after to  arise.  They  were  strong,  enduring  men, 
who  counted  it  not  well  to  lust  after  the  com- 
Ibrts  and  luxuries  of  life,  as  may  be  gathered 
fh>m  a  quartette  left  by  the  good  Michael  Wig- 
glesworth,  which  hath  therein  an  unction  of 
true  piety,  albeit  Apollo  seemed  disinclined  to 
embellish  it  with  the  melodies  or  the  ringing 
•weetness  of  the  verderous  Pamassos— 
"  We  mnit  not  on  fh«  knee 

Be  always  dandled, 

Nor  moet  we  think  to  ride  to  Hearen 

Upon  a  feather  bed." 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  men  eschew- 
ing all  such  expectations  would  gird  themselves 
manAiUy  to  make  their  way  up  tiie  celestial 
bights  by  fearless  strides  and  unflinching  en- 
deavor. 

The  same  idea  subBeq[uently  grew  into  poetic 
beauty,  under  the  pen  of  Isaac  Watte,  who  has 
left  us  some  delicious  expressions  in  verse,  not- 
withstanding that  his  too  frequent  dip  into  the 
fountain  of  Gastely  hath  rendered  Ito  waters 
somewhat  scanty,  and  it  may  be  a  triile  torbid. 
His  lines  ran  in  this  wise : 


"  Matt  I  be  carried  to  the  akiee 
On  jgoKwry  teeb  of  aaee— 
While  others  fought  to  win  the  prize, 
And  sailed  through  bloody  seas." 

Even  the  stout  Cotton  Mather,  that  strange 
mixture  of  religion  and  intolerance,  of  school 
knowledge  and  human  ignorance,  of  conceit  and 
cruelty,  is  no  exception  to  oar  assertion  that 
these  men,  these  writers,  were  the  reflex  of  old 
England.  His  belief  in  withcraft  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  times  at  home,  where  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  was  trying  this  kind  of  oflfense,  and  had 
sentenced  at  least  one  to  death ;  and  all  over 
Scotland,  and  indeed  Europe,  this  terrible 'epi- 
demic of  Spiritualism  prevailed. 

As  we  approach  the  period  of  the  Revolution 
a  marked  improvement  becomes  apparent  The 
writings  grow  more  condensed,  more  individual- 
ized, and  we  are  aware  of  deepening  footprints 
like  men  who  have  taken  to  the  soil — ^there  is  an 
expression  of  the  imaginative  flEu^ulty  in  fbe 
high  sense,  a  less  subtile  but  more  comprehen- 
dve  grasp  of  the  intellect,  and  language  Is  made 
the  medium  of  ideas  new  and  originaL  The 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  ushers  Jon- 
athan Edwards  and  Bepjamin  Franklin  upon  tlie 
arena  of  life,  and  existence,  which  had  hitherto 
1)een  so  much  a  struggle,  begins  to  assume  oo- 
herence  and  harmony.  As  these  and  kindred 
spirits  grew  Into  notice,  transatlantic  influences 
were  not  waoting— Swedenbt)rg  and  Wesley 
were  revolutionizing  the  church,  Voltaire  was 
teaching  the  need  of  a  wholesome  doubt,  and 
Whitfield,  after  electrifying  England,  vras  pass- 
ing like  a  meteor  over  the  New  World. 

An  unwonted  stir  was  upon  the  human  mind, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Our  literature  as 
yet  hardly  deserves  the  name,  but  there  is  a 
deepening  power  at  work,  and  when  men  shall 
have  written  certain  great  things  upon  the 
eternal  ages,  shall  have  wrought  out  a  grand 
national  experience,  it  will  be  time  to  pat  our 
poete  upon  the  head,  and  fall  into  laudations 
over  our  authorsL  One  thing  is  noticeable  as 
we  advance  in  our  career,  which  would  not  be 
amiss  in  our  day,  namely— the  deep  religions 
sense  of  the  people  at  large,  all  of  whom  seem 
to  refer  their  best  cflbrte  and  finest  demonstra- 
tions to  a  divine  origin. 

As  the  difltoulties  between  Great  Britidn  and 
the  Colonies  grew  more  urgent,  and  it  became 
evident  that  men  must  take  a  stand  against 
aggression,  or  lose  all  distinctiveness  as  freemen, 
the  writings  of  the  period,  the  best  things  com- 
mitted to  paper,  began  to  wear  sometMng  more 
than  literary  significance.  Never  had  preambles 
and  resolutions  assumed  such  force  and  pendsl- 
enoe ;  never  bad  protest  and  remonstrance  beso 
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expressed  with  such  buming  potency.  Every 
man  felt  his  heart  glowing  with  the  emotions  of 
a  Pitt  and  the  eloquence  of  a  Burke. 

These  men  had,  most  of  them,  a  readiness  of 
Tersification  which  their  descendants  have  not 
failed  to  inherit — a  quiet  humor  also,  in  which 
we  are  deficient,  having  substituted  therefor  an 
exaggerated  burlesque.  The  pulpit  of  that  day 
was  grandly  represented  by  men  of  progressive 
views,  stem  patriotism,  unflinching  courage^and 
deep,  fervent  piety.  Perhaps  no  better  litera- 
ture could  be  found  than  the  pulpit  efforts  of  the 
times,  which  had  a  deep  and  abiding  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  men  who  had  n<i  doubt  of 
the  integrity  of  the  speakers,  and  were  won  to 
their  way  of  thinking  by  their  faith  in  the  purity 
and  consistency  of  life,  which  the  ministers  of 
Christ  did  not  fail  to  exhibit. 

In  asserting  this  the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine 
can  by  no  means  be  cited  in  refutation.  Paine 
was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  did  not  reach 
this  country  till  the  first  fruits  of  revolution  had 
already  appeared.  The  men  of  the  time  were 
already  in  the  field,  and  Palne's  pamphlet  enti- 
tled Common  Sense  was  an  echo  only  to  the  el- 
ready  uttered  cry  of  the  people.  He  is  entitled 
to  little  or  no  praise  as  a  writer,  and  is  entitled 
to  no  gratitude  as  a  leader.  To  our  shame  be  it 
said  that  there  is  a  group  of  persons  in  this 
city  of  New  York — mostly  of  foreign  birth,  ix 
is  true — who  take  the  ravings  of  this  unscrupu- 
lous demagogue  for  absolute  truth,  and  meet 
yearly  in  commemoration  of  a  man  who,  at  the 
best,  was  but  a  reflex  of  greater  minds  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  and  later  in  life  a  re- 
flex of  French  Jacobinism.  That  he  was  useful 
to  the  Revolution  none  will  deny,  but  that  he 
was  in  any  way  a  leader  is  an  assertion  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  truth  ;  and  to  make  the  as- 
sertion argues  a  melancholy  ignorance  of  our 
history — an  ignorance  of  facts,  of  the  men  and 
the  times.  It  is  probable  that  the  reputation  of 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  whose  name  was  originally 
Thomas,  has  become  mixed  up  with  that  of  the 
author  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  and  thus  hightened 
him  to  an  undue  celebrity. 

At  this  period  women  wrote  comparatively 
little,  Mrs.  Warren's  productions  hardly  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  literature ;  but  they  were  un- 
questionably close  observers  of  men  and  man- 
ners. Elizabeth  Ferguson,  with  some  ability 
and  not  a  little  ambition,  seems  not  to  have  had 
very  clear  perceptions  of  the  great  principles  of 
the  day,  as  is  evident  from  the  part  ehe  took  in 
presenting  the  unfortunate  letter  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  D\ich4  to  Washington,  and  which  was  of 
sach  a  nature  as  induced  the  latter  to  lay  the 


document  before  Congress.  There  is  a  fact  con- 
nected with  her  private  history  which  is  of  some 
significance.  It  seems  she  had  married  a  maa 
some  years  her  junior,  who,  upon  the  breaking 
out  of  hostilities  between  us  and  the  mother 
country,  sided  with  the  Crown.  He  went  to  En- 
gland, and  the  two  never  afterward  met 

While  the  country  is  bleeding  at  eveiy  pore 
in  the  war  of  our  independence,  the  Congress  of 
America  exhibits  the  most  remarkable  body  of 
men  which  ever  met  on  any  great  occasion,  and 
whose  wisdom  in  council  and  dignity  in  debate 
might  be  cited  as  models  to  all  time.  We  are 
now  within  the  range  of  American  thought ;  we 
have  before  us  an  assemblage  of  men  bom  upon 
the  soil,  and  whom  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
have  ripened  into  thinkers  at  once  profound,  in- 
dependent and  energetic.  They  are  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  the  great  ideas  which  the  Dutch  Re- 
public has  given  to  the  world,  the  outgrowth  of 
the  Reformation,  and  the  reproduction  of  the 
men  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  with  even  a 
higher  culture  and  more  sustained  religious  im- 
press, unadulterated  with  the  seeds  of  fanati- 
cism. It  would  be  needless  to  recapitulate  names 
familiar  to  every  school-boy,  and  which  are  as 
fresh  in  the  literature  of  our  day  as  if  the  golden 
Aurora  still  shed  her  purple  light  upon  their 
living  heads.  We  epeik  of  them  not  in  the 
past ;  they  will  be  the  ever-living  present  to  all 
the  great  straggles  for  freedom. 

The  period  of  the  Revolution  afibrds  an  array 
of  noble  thinkers  and  upright  men— courageous, 
outspoken  and  patriotic,  cultivated  and  origi- 
nal— such  as  we  may  challenge  the  civilization 
of  any  country  to  produce  their  equal&  Their 
modes  of  thinking  and  habits  of  expression,  de« 
rived  from  the  best  sources  of  culture,  were 
nevertheless  peculiarly  thdr  own,  stamped  by 
the  impress  of  original,  fianreaching  mindsL  We 
may  in  the  ftiture  produce  more  artistic  litera- 
ture, but  never  shall  equal  these  men  in  terse* 
ness  and  strength.  Too  much  devotion  to  art  in 
any  author  but  betrays  the  poverty  of  his  ge- 
nius ;  and  in  our  day,  now  that  "  art "  and  "  ar- 
tistic "  are  in  every  writer's  mouth,  our  litera- 
ture is  becoming  poor,  dry  and  emasculated. 
We  must  look  for  the  better  manifestations 
somewhere,  in  some  great  crisis  IVom  the  peo- 
ple, otherwise  we  shall  be  left  ere  long  to  noth- 
ing but  the  dry  bones  of  a  dead  literature. 

But  the  members  of  our  National  Congress 
wrote  firom  the  necessities  and  inspirations  dt 
the  period  in  which  theur  lot  was  cast,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  critics  or  acquiring 
a  reputation.  Besides  these  great  men,  there 
was  a  class  who,  snbseqiient  to  the  restoration 
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of  peace  in  the  country,  have  given  us  records 
of  the  times  and  details  of  the  Revolution,  which, 
if  not  of  mn Ai  value  in  literature,  are  invaluable 
to  the  historian.  These  productions  are  charac- 
terized by  a  rude  strength,  a  lively  fiincy,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  works  of  men  who  rested 
from  their  labors,  not  who  bent  themselves  to 
literary  exertions.  The  tires  of  the  straggle 
fltill  burned  In  their  vems,  and  there  are  "  con- 
tortions "  without  '*  inspiration&"  The  beauti- 
ful Apollo  had  not  yet  soothed  them  into  har- 
mony with  his  divine  lute,  nor  breathed  into 
them  the  graces  of  a  new  era.  They  were  too 
recent  fh>m  the  dust  of  the  fiery  chariot  to  ap- 
propriate with  any  grace  the  laurels  of  the 
victor. 

The  IfFingal  of  Trumbull  will  not  pass  into 
oblivion  while  readers  are  left  to  enjoy  that 
qualntness  of  humor  which  provokes  a  laugh  in 
spite  of  ourselves.  We  can  sympathize  with  its 
ezpreaaions  in  the  satire  of  M'Flngal  with  a  bet- 
ter zest  than  we  can  in  that  of  Hudibras,  in 
which  our  Protestant  proclivities  are  too  much 
outraged,  while  at  the  same  time  there  are 
touches  in  the  American  poem  fully  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  to  be  found  in  tiie  English  saUr- 
ist  upon  the  Roundheads.  The  ease  with  which 
sharp  comers  are  turned  into  smooth  rhyme, 
the  unexpected  terminations  of  line,  the  gro- 
tesque positions,  the  thoroughly  American  allu- 
sions, from  that  of  the  great  IfFingal  **  uprising 
from  the  turnip  bin  "  to  the 

"  Some  maakotfl  so  contriye  It, 
As  oft  to  mils  tbo  ma  A  th^  diiTe  at, 
Jknd,  though  well  aimed  at  daek  and  plorcr, 
Bear  wide,  and  kick  their  owners  OTOr ," 
are  as  native  as  they  are  grotesque. 

We  can  read  Trumbull,  even  at  thiaday,  and 
not  challenge  any  great  praise  for  our  courage 
or  persistency,  but  he  or  ehe  who  can  boast  of 
having  read  the  poems  of  Lemuel  Hopkins,  if 
we  except  the  one  entitled  the  Hypocrite,  may 
well  challenge  our  admiration.    The  same  re- 
mark must  apply  to  the  poetic   productions 
of  Philip  Frenau,  Timothy  Dwight,  Benjamin 
Thompson  and  some  othera    Timothy  Dwight 
has  some  pithy  lines  upon  the  ^*  Smooth  Di- 
vine,'' which  may  be  read  with  profit  in  our 
time: 
**  There  smiled  the  smooth  diWne,  unused  to  wound 
The  sinner's  heart  with  hell's  alarming  sound. 
No  terrors  on  his  gentle  tongue  attend. 
No  grating  truths  the  nicest  ear  offend. 

a  a  e  •  •  a 

'Twas  hest,  he  said,  mankhid  should  cease  to  sin ; 
Good  fkme  required  it ;  so  did  peace  within  ; 
Their  Honors,  well  he  knew,  would  ne'er  he  driven, 
Bat  hoped  thej  still  leoidd  jrisose  to  go  to  HeaTcn." 
The  old  lines  which  country  school-boys  are 


still  in  the  habit  of  spouting,  can  hardly  be 
called  poetry,  beginning  with 

"Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise, 
Hie  queen  of  the  world,  and  child  of  the  skies." 

Eliza  Bleeker  exhibits  a  womanly  culture, 
such  as  would  attract  no  attention  in  our  day. 
The  poems  of  Phillis  Wheatly  are  more  curious 
than  remarkable— the  colored  girls  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  many  of  thom,  write  far  better 
verses  and  win  little  comment 

We  are  one  of  the  few  in  our  times  who  have 
achieved  the  herculean  task  of  reading  the  Go- 
lumbiad  of  Joel  Barlow,  and  having  done  thus 
much  cannot  be  supposed  equal  to  the  labor  of 
writing  a  critique  upon  it,  but  the  Hasty  Pud- 
ding, by  the  same  author,  is  obnoxious  to  no 
such  olgection  and  is  read  with  pleasure  to  this 
day.  Some  of  the  touches  have  a  nicety  of  point 
worthy  of  Charles  Lamb.  It  Is  curious  to  ob- 
serve in  the  literature  of  the  period  the  aflbo- 
tionate  interest  which  concentrates  more  and 
more  about  the  person  of  Washington,  and  how 
the  most  crabbed  writer  grows  even  ditnise  as 
he  endeavors  to  explain  the  secret  of  his  great- 
ness. The  world  is  not  yet  Ured  of  the  subject, 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  books  will  be,  for  a 
long  time  to  com^,  a  new  life  of  this  wonderAil 
man« 

Hannah  Adams  was  the  pioneer  of  that  large 
class  of  women  in  our  country  who  have  made 
literature  a  profession.  Her  histories  have  been 
superceded  by  others  of  greater  force  and  bril- 
liancy, but  she  will  be  still  held  in  honor. 

The  ballads  of  the  Revolution  are  worthy  of 
some  attention  as  indicating  the  habits  and  opin- 
ions so  universally  prevalent.  Our  people  had 
a  deal  of  good-natured  fun  afloat  even  in  the 
"  times  that  tried  men's  souls."  We  remember 
in  our  childhood  to  have  heard  more  than  one 
ballad  sung  by  a  broken-down  relic  of  the 
'*  war,"  who  never  failed  to  weep  as  he  sang ; 
and  there  was  a  fine  simplicity  and  pathos  about 
the  production.  We  have  made  many  attempts 
to  procure  a  copy,  but  without  success.  It  told 
of  a  poor  soldier  ''dying  under  a  mulberry 
tree,"  and  Washhigton  comes  to  comfort  him 
with  kind  worda 

We  observe  little  effort,  comparatively,  made 
by  women  at  this  time,  although  the  inference  is 
conclusive,  from  incidental  records,  that  they 
were  gaining  much  in  c^samess  and  precisicm 
of  thought,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  devoting 
time  to  intellectual  culture.  The  times  were  not 
favorable  to  a  rapid  advance  in  either  sex,  and 
accordingly  we  find,  while  the  cotemporaries  of 
the  great  struggle  for  our  freedom  were  persons 
of  leandng  and  refinement,  the  generction  next 
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eQccecdlng  them  were  very  greatly  their  infe- 
riors. This  mast  be  accoanted  for  from  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

The  country  had  become  impoverished  by  a 
seven  years'  war ;  all  the  force  of  the  people 
had  been  expended  in  raising  and  providing  for 
the  troops  f  agriculture  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  men  too  old  to  go  to  war,  and  children  too 
young,  or  women,  who,  with  the  scanty  aid  the 
times  afforded,  could  but  imperfectly  discharge 
its  duties.  Besides  this,  women  were  weaving 
and  spinning  and  making  with  their  own  hands 
garments  for  those  who  bore  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  in  the  contest  for  freedom. 
Schools  were  neglected,  and  we  have  heard  eld- 
erly ladies  tell  how  they  taught  their  children 
to  read  and  write  at  intervals  of  the  spindle  and 
the  loom. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  learning  and  literature 
declined,  and  the  fine  old  courtly  manners  of 
our  grand-parents  gave  place  to  a  mde  boorish- 
nesB ;  but  when  we  consider  the  urgencies  of  the 
period  we  shall  hardly  condemn. 

The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  ex- 
hibits a  growing  and  rapid  advance.  Susanna 
RawBon  publishes  her  simple,  pathetic  story  of 
Charlotte  Temple,  and  pens  verses  upon  the  af- 
fections. This  seems  to  have  been  the  key-note 
which  has  set  all  our  writers  from  that  day  to 
this,  writing  laudations  upon  home  and  its  en- 
dearments, till  one  would  half  fear  that  all  the 
domestic  virtues  were  up  for  exhibition  ;  that  the 
simple,  natural  graces  of  social  intercourse  were 
of  value  only  as  they  could  be  turned  into 
rhyme. 

This  was  pardonable  in  the  earlier  history  of 
our  literature.  Men  and  women  who  had  so 
often  felt  the  iron  enter  their  soul— who  had 
felt  the  terrible  deprivation  of  all  those  social 
and  domestic  affections  which  gladden  and  em- 
bellish a  home — may  well  be  pardoned  for  be- 
traying their  natural  yearnings ;  but  in  our  day, 
when  "the  world  is  all  before  us  where  to 
choose,''  this  artistic  use  of  fireside  vocabulary 
is  scarcely  more  than  namby-pamby.  We  sicken 
over  dying  children,  and  new-bom  babies,  and 
golden-haired  girls,  and  cherry-cheeked  boys; 
and  so  outraged  becomes  a  true  taste  that  there 
is  danger  that  we  take  a  disgust — ^we,  the  men 
and  women  of  the  times — at  what  is  truly  beau- 
tiful in  nature  and  ^posite  in  life,  simply  be- 
cause of  the  mawkishncss  of  our  poetasters. 

Tabitha  Tenney  is  made  of  quite  different 
stuff,  and  her  broad,  good-natured  satire,  if  re- 
produced in  our  day,  would  be  quite  refreshing, 
for  if  the  *'  Dorcasinas  "  of  the  age  do  not  fall 
into  the  like  absurdities,  they  are  not  a  whit  be- 


hind Mr&  Tabitha's  heroine,  in  others  quite  as 
preposterous. 

We  find  our  people  growing  ^tical  now. 
Women  begin  to  be  shown  up  in  prose  and  verae. 
For  good  or  evil,  they  are  felt,  as  is  very  plain 
to  be  seen. 

In  the  meanwhile,  with  the  revival  of  com- 
merce and  development  of  agriculture^  wealth 
and  plenty  smiled  benignly  upon  our  people. 
Education  became  a  subject  of  great  intereati 
and  our  scliools  and  colleges  of  learning  were 
thronged  with  active  and  diligent  pupils.  Women 
reaped  little  comparative  benefit  from  the  awak- 
ening of  educational  interest,  because  then,  as 
now,  where  impediments  and  disabilities  exist, 
they  are  apt  to  be  cast  upon  the  shoulders  of 
those  least  able  to  bear  them,  simply  because  the 
thoug^tfiilness  and  self-abnegation  of  woman 
has  made  her  unwilling  to  complain.  Silent  in 
her  virtues,  they  have  been  made  weapons  of 
abuse,  and  thus  she  has  been  "  the  kid  seethed 
in  its  mother's  milk." 

The  country  at  this  time  fairly  ran  to  seed 
with  ministers  of  the  Gospel  The  times  had  in- 
clined the  people  to  solemnity ;  women  had  con- 
trolled the  household  and  given  the  tone  to  so- 
ciety in  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts, 
and  women  are  always  religious,  to  their  pride 
and  credit  be  it  said.  As  soon  as  the  people  be- 
gan to  feel  the  benefits  of  peace  and  the  need 
of  education,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
ambition  of  every  mother  to  put  her  son  into  the 
pulpit  For  this  purpose,  she  fasted  and  prayed 
for  him,  and  denied  herself  a  thousand  comforts 
that  he  might  be  prepared  for  the  blessed  work. 
Her  daughter  was  of  less  consequence.  Neither 
she  nor  her  hiuBband  attached  any  importance 
to  the  culture  of  woman.  Virtuous  she  must 
be  ]  diligent  she  must  be,  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
married  she  must  be,  also ;  and  while  the  boy 
was  sent,  ten  to  one  a  dunce  and  a  blockhead, 
to  college,  she  was  led,  with  her  whole  soul 
^  longing  for  the  tree  of  knowledge,  to  the  mar- 
riage altar,  and  thus  it  has  been  till  women  have 
a^-akened  to  the  claims  we  witness  in  our  day. 
I  The  best  literature  came  from  the  pulpit  at 
'  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is 
I  just  to  admit  that  they  have  not  lost  their  intel- 
lectual ground,  although  the  clergy  have  lost 
much  of  the  prestige  formerly  attached  to  their 
;  profession. 

At  the  head  of  the  immense  array  of  American 

novelists  stands  Charles  Brockden   Brown,  a 

'  writer  who,  to  all  the  simplicity  and  homelinese 

'  which  distingui^es  German  productions  in  tlie 

same  school,  combined  a  freedom  of  opinion 

!  which  would  alarm  tiie  conservaiires  even  [o{ 
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oar  day.  He  has  the  intensity  of  the  modern 
achool,  with  far  more  terseness  and  originality. 
He  draws  his  scenes  and  characters  to  the  cul- 
minating point  with  great  skill  and  true  artistic 
effect 

As  we  near  our  own  times  it  behooveth  us  to 
be  wary.  The  great  men  of  the  Revolution  have 
been  gathered  to  the  innumerable  caravan  bound 
to  the  land  from  whose  bourn  no  traveler  re- 
turns. Congress  has  resounded  with  the  elo- 
quence of  a  new  and  remarkable  set  of  men, 
whose  efforts  may  vie  with  the  renowned  orators 
of  Greece  and  Rome;  and  their  words  are  a 
part  of  our  every-^ay  literature,  and  are  the 
material  which  is  furnishing  our  youth  with 
magnanimous  ideas,  earnest,  vital  principles,  and 
glowing,  heart^irring  appeal.  Calhoun  and 
Clay,  and  Hayne  and  Webster  will  be  the  glory 
and  the  wonder  of  the  period  in  which  they 
lived.  We  must  have  great  occasions,  and  it 
may  be  we,  too,  may  have  great  men ;  but  while 
ideas  are  made  universal  there  is  less  opportu- 
nity for  individual  preeminence. 

Of  our  more  immediate  competitors  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  speak  in  this  place.  The 
work  before  us  presents  them  indiscriminately 
upon  its  pages,  although  a  nice  observer  will  not 
fail  to  perceive  the  mental  proclivities  of  an  au- 
thor and  compiler.  The  object  has  been  to  bring 
names  and  individuals  concisely  before  us,  and 
therefore  criticism  and  commendation  are  both 
misapplied ;  but  it  would  be  neither  to  be  ex- 
pected nor  desired  that  no  partialities  should 
appear.  It  follows  necessarily  that  space  is 
given  to  some  in  the  volumes  which  time  will 
fail  to  justify,  while  others  are  dismissed  with  a 
few  cold,  unappreciative  words,  or  arc  ignored 
altogether,  when  the  future  will  laugh  at  the 
narrowness  of  prejudice. 

As  a  whole,  the  work  is  admirable,  and  fully 
realizes  the  promise  set  forth  in  the  preface. 
We  have  a  view,  within  a  reasonable  compass,  of 
all  the  leading  writers  of  the  country,  dating 
from  our  early  Colonial  history  down  to  the 
present  period.  Indeed,  through  its  pages  one 
may  get  a  fair  knowledge  of  our  history,  for 
nearly  all  the  early  writers  were  identified  with 
the  leading  questions  of  the  period  in  which 
they  lived.  In  our  own  time  this  holds  true  in 
a  very  limited  degree,  and  the  few  who  are  thus 
identified  are  either  ignored  altogether,  or  treat- 
ed in  a  very  gingerly  sort  of  a  manner  in  these 
volume^ 

This  was  to  be  expected,  and  leaves  room  for 
time  to  do  justice  where  our  cotemporarics 
ful,  and  for  the  future  to  reverse  the  decisions 
of  the  present.    More  than  this»  the  editors  had 


no  wish  to  make  their  book  sectional.  They  did 
not  wish  to  limit  its  sale,  to  keep  it  north  of  Ma- 
son and  Dixon's  line  ;  therefore  they  choose  to 
let  alone  those  who  can  do  well  enough  without 
them,  rather  than  seem  to  indorse  their  opinions 
by  giving  them  too  much  currency. 

The  work  contains  an  immense  amount  of  ma- 
terial, condensed  in  a  small  space.  Every  li- 
brary will  find  it  an  essential  aid  for  reference, 
and  the  young  student,  desirous  to  secure  a 
knowledge  of  our  literature  sufficient  for  the  or- 
dinary purposes  of  conversation  and  social  chit- 
chat, could  not  do  better  than  study  its  contents. 
He  will  find  gems  of  poetry  and  sparkles  of 
bright,  stirring  thought  scattered  here  and  there, 
to  live  in  his  memory,  and  become  a  part  of  his 
mental  fnmiEhing. 

One  thing  is  especially  noticeable.  As  we  ap- 
proach our  own  times  the  number  of  women  en- 
gaged in  literature  is  as  ten  to  one  compared 
with  former  eras.  The  fact  is  significant  In 
reading  the  productions  of  these  women,  also, 
the  average  merit  compares  well  with  the  aver* 
age  merit  of  the  other  sex.  There  is  no  greater 
amount  of  imbecility,  twaddle,  and  lacadaysical- 
ism  in  the  one  sex  than  in  the  other.  Women 
do  not  more  exclusively  illustrate  the  affections 
in  their  literature  than  the  men.  We  detect 
about  the  same  degree  of  intellect,  imagination, 
humor  and  power  of  expression  in  the  one  case 
as  the  other.  The  number  of  women  who  write 
is  less  in  our  time  than  the  number  of  men  who 
write.  More  than  this,  the  men  give  the  best  of 
their  time  and  ability  to  the  profession  of  letters, 
while  to  woman  it  is  something  aside  from  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  life—it  is  something  with 
which  she  refreshes  her  inner  being,  after  the 
claims  of  her  domestic  life  have  been  fully  met 
Men  are  trained  with  the  expectation  of  living 
by  their  brains— women  use  their's  as  best  they 
may,  from  some  great  call  for  expression  in  their 
mental  constitution,  or  some  external  pecuniary 
necessity.  We  might  go  on  to  give  many  and 
cogent  reasons  for  our  belief  that  the  literature 
of  our  women  is  m^e  remarkable  than  that  of 
our  men,  because  of  the  great  impediments  in 
the  way  of  the  former.  At  present,  we  do  not 
think  that  in  either  case  it  is  up  to  the  claims  of 
the  times. 

The  volumes  are  illustrated  with  several 
hundred  engravings,  representing  the  several 
colleges  of  the  country,  the  homes  of  authors, 
and  their  portraits.  As  a  specimen  of  the  best 
biography  to  be  found  in  the  work,  as  well  as  the 
style  of  art,  we  subjoin  the  life,  portrait  and 
reffldence  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  which  we  be- 
lieve will  be  found  of  interest  io>our  readers : 
iJigitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  born  at  Salem, 
MaeBachusetts,  of  a  family  of  whom  we  have 
lome  glimpses  in  one  of  his  late  prefaces.  His 
earliest  American  ancestor  came  from  England, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centory,  "  a 
loldier,  legislator,  judge,  a  ruler  in  the  church  f^ 
like  the  venerable  Dudley,  ^*  no  libertine''  in  his 
opinions,  since  he  persecuted  the  Quakers  with 
the  best  of  them.  His  son  was  a  man  of  respec- 
tability in  his  day,  for  he  took  part  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  witches.  The  race  established  by 
these  founders  of  the  family,  "  from  father  to 
son,  for  above  a  hundred  years  followed  the  sea ; 
a  gray-headed  ^ipmastcr  in  each  generation  re- 
tired from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  homestead, 
while  a  boy  of  fourteen  took  the  hereditary  place 
before  the  mast,  confronting  the  salt  spray,  and 
the  gale  which  had  blustered  against  his  sire  and 
grandsire.''  From  this  old  home  at  Salem, 
bleached  and  weather-beaten,  like  most  of  the 
old  houses  there,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  went 
forth  one  day  to  college.  He  was  a  fellow  stu- 
dent with  Longfellow  at  Bowdoin,  Maine,  where 
be  was  graduated  in  1825.  His  earliest  acknowl- 
edged publications  were  his^ries  of  papers  in 
the  "  Token,"  from  year  to  year  ;  the  popular 
annual  conducted  by  Mr.  S.  6.  Goodrich,  who 
early  appreciated  the  fine  sensitive  genius  which 
adorned  his  pages— though  the  public,  which 
seldom  has  any  profound  understanding  of  liter- 
ature in  a  book  of  amusement,  scarcely  recog- 
nized the  new  author.  A  portion  of  these  sto- 
ries and  essays  were  collected  in  a  volume,  with 
tiie  title  *'  Twice  Told  Tales,''  in  1837.  Long- 
fellow reviewed  the  book  with  enthusiasm,  in 
the  '<  North  American ;"  but  the  publication 
languished,  and  a  second  edition  was  rather 


urged  by  his  friends  than  called  for  by  the  pub- 
lic, when  it  appeared  with  a  second  series  of  the 
«  Tales,"  in  1842. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Hawthorne  be- 
came connected  for  a  while  with  the  occupants 
of  the  Brook  Farm,  at  Rozbury  ;  a  community 
of  literati  and  philosophers,  who  supports  the 
freedom  of  a  rural  life  by  the  independent  labor 
of  their  hands.  Hawthorne  took  part  in  the  af- 
fair, dropped  his  pen  for  the  hoe,  and  looked 
over  the  horns  and  bristles  of  the  brutes  it  was 
his  lot  to  provide  for,  to  the  humanities  gath- 
ered around  him.  Though  he  spiritualized  the 
affair  quite  beyond  any  recognition  of  its  actual 
condition,  Brook  Farm  was  the  seed,  in  his 
mind,  of  the  Blithedale  Romance. 

His  next  publication  was  "  The  Journal  of  an 

African  Cruiser,"  which  he  re-wrote  from  the 

MS.  of  his  friend  and  college  companion,  Mr. 

Horatio  Bridge,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
It  is  a  carefully  prepared  volume  of  judicious 
observation  of  the  Canaries,  the  Cape  de  Verd, 
Liberia,  Madeira,  Sierra  Leone,  and  other  places 
of  interest  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Hawthorne  had  now  changed  his  readence  to 
Concord,  carrying  with  him  his  newly  married 
wife.  Miss  Peabody,  where  he  occupied  the  Old 
Manse,  which  he  has  described  with  quaint  and 
toucliing  fidelity  in  the  introduction  to  the  fru'tfacr 
colVection  of  his  papers  from  the  magazines,  the 
"  New  England,"  the  "  American  Monthly,"  and 
a  new  gleaning  of  the  fruitful  old  "  Token  " — 
to  which  he  gave  the  title,  "  Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse."  He  lived  in  close  retirement  in  this 
old  spot,  concentrating  his  mind  upon  his  habit- 
ual fancies  for  three  years,  during  which  time, 
if  we  are  to  take  literally,  and  it  is  probably  not 
far  from  the  truth,  the  pleasant  sketch  of  his 
residences  by  his  friend,  Mr.  G.  W.  Curtis,  he 
was  not  seen  by  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  vil- 
lagersL 

In  1846  Mr.  Polk  was  President,  and  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, the  historian.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  when 
Hawthorne's  friends  secured  his  appointment  as 
Surveyor  in  the  Custom-House  at  Salem.  He 
held  this  post  for  a  year,  discharging  its  duties 
with  unfailing  regularity,  and  meditating  the 
characters  of  his  associates,  as  the  event  proved, 
when  he  was  dismissed  on  a  change  of  the  politi- 
cal powers  at  Washington,  and  wrote  *'Tbe 
Scarlet  Letter,"  in  the  preface  to  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  Custom-House  Experiences, 
with  a  literary  photograph  of  that  honored 
building  and  its  occupant& 

The  **  Scarlet  Letter  "  was  at  la^t  a  palpable 
hit  It  was  publi^ed  by  Ticknor  &  Ca,  and 
had  been  wisely  enlarged  at  the  suggestion  of  p 
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the  aathor'8  friend,  Mr.  J.  T.  Fields,  a 
member  of  the  firm,  from  a  Bketch  contain- 
ing the  germ  of  the  stoiji  to  an  entire 
Tolome. 

The  "Scarlet  Letter"  is  a  psychological 
romance.  The  hardiest  Mrs.  Malaprop 
would  never  venture  to  call  it  a  novel.  It 
is  a  talc  of  remorse,  a  study  of  character. 
in  which  the  human  heart  is  anatomized, 
carefully,  elaborately,  and  with  striking 
poetic  and  dramatic  power.  Its  incidents 
are  simply  these :  A  woman,  in  the  early 
days  of  Boston,  becomes  the  subject  of  the 
discipline  of  the  court  of  those  times,  and 
is  condemned  to  stand  in  the  pillory  and 
wear  henceforth,  in  token  of  her  shame, 
the  scarlet  letter  A  attached  to  her  bosom. 
She  carries  her  child  with  her  to  the  pillory. 
Its  other  parent  is  unknown.  At  this  open- 
ing scene  her  husband,  from  whom  she  had 
been  separated  in  Europe,  preceding  him  by  ship 
•cross  the  Atlantic,  reappears  from  the  forest, 
whither  he  has  been  thrown  by  shipwreck  on  his 
arrival  He  was  a  man  of  a  cold  intellectual  tem- 
perament, and  devotes  his  life  thereafter  to  search 
for  his  wife's  guilty  partner,  and  a  fiendish  re- 
venge. The  young  clergyman  of  the  town,  a  man 
of  a  devout  sensibility  and  warmth  of  heart,  is 
the  victim,  as  the  Mephistophllean  old  physician 
fixes  himself  by  his  side,  to  watch  over  him  and 
protect  his  health,  an  olject  of  great  solicitude 
to  his  parishioners :  and,  in  reality,  to  detect  his 
suspected  secret,  and  gloat  over  his  tortures. 
This  slow,  cool,  devilish  purpose,  like  the  con- 
coction of  some  sublimated  hell  broth,  is  per- 
fected gradually  and  inevitably.  The  wayward, 
elfish  child,  a  concentration  of  guilt  and  pas- 
sion, binds  the  interests  of  the  parties  together, 
bat  throws  little  sunshine  over  the  scene.  These 
are  all  the  characters,  with  some  casual  intro- 
ductions of  the  grim  personages  and  manners  of 
the  period,  unless  we  add  the  scarlet  letter, 
which,  in  Hawthorne's  hands,  skilled  to  these 
allegorical,  typical  semblances,  becomes  vital- 
ised as  the  rest  It  is  the  hero  of  the  volume. 
The  denouement  is  the  death  of  the  clergyman 
on  a  day  of  public  festivity,  after  a  public  con- 
fession, in  the  arms  of  the  pilloried,  branded 
womluL  But  few  as  are  these  main  incidents, 
thus  briefly  told,  the  action  of  the  story,  or  its 
passion,  is  **  long,  obscure,  and  infinite."  It  is 
a  drama  in  which  thoughts  are  acts.  The  mate- 
rial has  been  thoroughly  fused  in  the  writer's 
mind,  and  springs  forth  an  entire  perfect  crea- 
tion. 

The  public,  on  the  appearance  of  the  **  Scarlet 
Letter,"  was  for  once  apprehensive,  and  the 


whole  retinue  of  literary  reputation-makers  fast- 
ened upon  the  genius  of  Hawthorne.  He  had 
retired  from  Salem  to  Berkshire,  Massachu- 
setts, where  be  occupied  a  small,  charmingly 
situated  farmer's  house  at  Lenox,  on  the  Lake 
called  the  Stockbridge  Bowl.  There  he  wrote 
the  "  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,"  published  in 
1851 — one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  powerfully 
drawn  of  his  later  volun^es. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work  Mr.  Hawthorne 
establidies  a  separation  between  the  demands  of 
the  novel  and  the  romance,  and  under  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  latter,  sets  up  his  claim  to  a  certain 
degree  of  license  in  the  treatment  of  the  charac- 
ters and  incidents  of  his  coming  story.  This 
license  is  in  the  direction  of  the  spiritualities  of 
the  piece,  in  favor  of  a  process  semi-allegorical, 
by  which  an  acute  analysis  may  be  wrought  out, 
and  the  truth  of  feeling  be  minutely  elaborated ; 
an  apology,  in  fact,  for  the  preference  of  charac- 
ter to  action,  and  of  character  for  that  which  is 
allied  to  the  darker  elements  of  life— the  dread 
blossoming  of  evil  in  the  soul,  and  its  fearful 
retributions.  The  '•  House  of  the  Seven  Gables," 
one  for  each  deadly  sin,  may  be  no  unmeet 
adumbration  of  the  corrupted  soul  of  man.  It 
Is  a  ghostly,  moldy  abode,  built  in  some  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  and  raftered  with  curses  dark ; 
founded  on  a  grave,  and  sending  its  turrets 
heavenward,  as  the  lightning-rod  transcends  its 
summit,  to  invite  the  wrath  supernal.  Every 
darker  shadow  of  human  life  lingers  in  and 
about  its  melancholy  shelter.  There  all  the  pas- 
sions allied  to  crime— pride  in  its  intensity- 
avarice  witii  its  steely  gpripe,  and  unrelenting 
conscience,  are  to  be  expiated  in  the  house  built 
on  ii^fustice.  Wealth  there  withers,  and  the  hu- 
iJigitized  by  ^ 
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num  heart  grows  cold ;  aad  thither  are  brought 
as  acceaeories  the  chill  glance  of  epecolative 
philoaophy,  the  descending  hopes  of  the  aged 
laborer,  whoae  vision  closes  on  the  workhouse, 
the  poor  necessities  of  the  humblest  means  of 
lirelihood,  the  bodily  and  mental  dilapidation 
of  a  wasted  life. 

A  residence  for  woman,  child  and  man, 
A  dwelling-  place->«nd  yet  no  habitation 
A  Home — but  under  Bomo  prodigious  ban 
Of  excommunication. 

O'er  all  there  hong  a  ahadow  and  a  fear ; 
A  senu  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 
And  said  as  plain  as  whimper  in  the  ear, 
The  place  is  haunted  i 

Tei  the  sunshine  casts  its  rays  into  the  old 
building,  as  it  must,  were  it  only  to  show  us  the 
darkness. 

The  story  of  the  ''  House  of  the  Seven  Ga- 
bles" is  a  tale  of  retribution,  of  expiation,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  two  hundred  years— it 
taking  all  that  while  to  lay  the  ghost  of  the 
earliest  victim,  in  the  time  of  the  Salem  witch- 
craft ;  for,  it  is  to  Salem  that  this  blackened  old 
dwelling,  mildewed  with  easterly  scud,  belongs. 
The  yeoman  who  originally  struck  his  spade  into 
the  spot,  by  the  side  of  a  crystal  spring,  was 
hanged  for  a  wizard,  under  aiBictive  dispensa^ 
tion  of  Cotton  Mather.  His  land  passed  by 
force  of  law  under  cover  of  an  old  sweeping 
grant  from  the  State,  though  not  without  hard 
words  and  thoughts  and  litigations,  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  Ahab  of  the  Vineyard,  Coloael 
Pyncbeon,  the  founder  of  the  house,  whose 
statuesque  death-scene  was  the  first  incident  of 
the  strongly-ribbed  tenement  built  on  the  ground 
thus  suspiciously  acquired.  It  was  a  prophecy 
of  the  old  wizard  on  his  execution  at  Gallows' 
Hill,  looking  steadfastly  at  his  rival,  the  Colonel, 
who  was  there,  watching  the  scene  on  horse- 
back, that "  Grod  would  give  him  blood  to  drink.'' 
The  sudden  death  of  apoplexy  was  thereafter 
ministered  to  the  magnates  of  the  Pyncheon 
family.  After  an  introductory  chapter  detailing 
this  early  history  of  the  house,  we  are  intro- 
duced to  its  broken  fortunes  of  the  present  day, 
in  its  decline.  An  old  maid  is  its  one  tenant, 
left  there  with  a  life  interest  in  the  premises  by 
the  late  owner,  whose  vast  wealth  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  cousin,  who  immediately,  touched 
by  this  talisman  of  property,  was  transformed 
from  a  youth  of  dissipation  into  a  high,  cold, 
and  worldly  state  of  respectability.  His  por- 
trait is  drawn  in  the  volume  with  the  repeated 
limnings  and  labor  of  a  Titian,  who,  it  is  known, 
would  expend  several  years  upon  a  human  head. 
We  see  him  in  every  light,  walk  leisurely  round 
the  vast  circle  of  that  magical  outline,  his  social 


position,  till  we  close  in  upon  the  man,  narrow- 
ing slowly  to  his  center  of  falsity  and  selfisb- 
ness.  For  a  thorough  witch  kuig^  over  fallen 
hollow-^ieartedness  and  pretense,  there  ia  a  Ust- 
rible  sardonic  greeting  in  the  roll-call  of  his  un- 
completed day's  performances  aa  he  sits  in  the 
fatal  chamber,  death-cold,  having  drunk  the 
blood  of  the  ancient  cures.  Other  inmates 
gather  ronnd  old  maid  Hepeibah.  A  remote 
gable  is  rented  to  a  young  artist,  a  daguerreo- 
typist,  and  then  comes  upon  the  scene  the  brother 
of  the  old  maid,  Cliffi)rd  Pyncheon,  one  day  let 
out  from  life^carceration  for— what  circum- 
stantial evidence  had  brought  home  to  him — the 
murder  of  the  late  family  head.  Thirty  yean 
had  obliterated  most  of  this  man's  moral  and 
intellectual  nature,  save  in  a  certain  blending 
of  the  two  with  his  physical  instinct  for  the  sen^ 
suous  and  beautiful  A  rare  character  that  for 
our  spiritual  limner  to  work  upon  1  The  agent 
he  has  provided,  nature's  ministrant  to  this 
feebleness  and  disease,  to  aid  in  the  rebuilding 
of  the  man,  is  a  sprig  of  unconscious,  spontane- 
ous girlhood— who  enters  the  thick  shades  of 
the  dwelling  of  disaster  as  a  sunbeam,  to  purify 
and  nourish  its  stagnant  life.  Very  beautiful  is 
this  conception,  and  subtly  wrought  the  chap- 
ters in  which  the  relation  is  developed.  Then 
we  have  the  sacrifice  of  pride  and  solitary  mis- 
antbropy  in  the  petty  retail  shop  Hepzibah  opens 
for  the  Increasing  needs  of  the  rusty  mansioa 

The  scene  passes  on,  while  Hepzibah,  her  ex- 
istence bound  up  in  the  resuscitation  of  Clifford, 
supported  by  the  salient  life  of  the  youthfiil 
womanhood  of  Phoebe,  fulfllb  her  destiny  at  the 
Old  House — where,  for  a  little  sprinkling  of 
pleasantry  to  this  sombre  tale,  comes  a  voracioos 
boy  to  devour  the  gingerbread  Jim  Crows,  el&> 
phants,  and  other  seductive  fry  of  the  quaintly 
arranged  window.  His  stufilsd  hide  is  a  relirf 
to  the  empty-waistcoated  ghosts  moving  within. 
There  is  a  humble  fellow,  too,  one  Uncle  Venr 
ner,  a  good-natured  servitor  at  small  chores— a 
poor  devil  in  the  eye  ot  the  world — of  whom 
Hawthorne,  with  kindly  eye,  makes  something 
by  digging  down  under  his  tattered  habiliments 
to  his  better-preserved  human  heart.  He  oomes 
to  the  shop,  and  is  a  kind  of  out-of-door  a^ 
pendant  to  the  fortunes  of  the  house. 

The  Nemesis  of  the  House  is  pressing  for  a 
new  vietinu  Judge  Ptncheon's  thoughts  are  in- 
tent on  an  old  hobby  of  the  establishment,  the 
procurement  of  a  deed  which  was  missing,  and 
which  was  the  evidence  wanting  to  complete  the 
title  to  a  certain  vast  New  Hampshire  grant— a 
portentous  and  arch-deoeiving  ^'t  faium  of 
the  family.    Olifibrd  n  siipposed  to  know  aom^ 
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thing  of  this  matter ;  but,  knowledge  or  not, 
the  Judge  is  the  one  man  in  the  world  whom  he 
will  not  meet  Every  instinct  of  his  nature 
rises  within  him,  in  self-protection  of  his  weak, 
lensitiye  life,  against  the  stern,  magnetic  power 
of  the  coarse,  granite  judge.  More  than  that 
lies  underneath.  Clifford  had  been  uqjustly 
convicted  by  those  suspicious  death-marks  of  his 
8udd3nlj  deceased  relative — and  the  Judge  had 
suffered  it,  holding  all  the  time  the  key  which 
would  have  unlocked  the  mystery — ^besides  some 
other  shades  of  criminality.  To  escape  an  in- 
terview with  this  man,  Clifford  and  Hcpzibah 
leave  the  house  in  flight,  while  Judge  Pyncheon 
flits  in  the  apartm3at  of  his  old  ancestor,  wait- 
ing for  him.  He  is  dead  in  his  chair  of  apo- 
plexy. 

The  fortunes  of  the  House,  after  this  tremen- 
dous purgation,  look  more  brightly  for  the 
future.  The  diverted  patrimony  of  his  ez-re- 
spectability— the  Governor  in  posse  of  Massa- 
chusetts^returns  to  its  true  channel  to  irrigate 
the  dry  heart  of  the  Old  Maid,  and  furnish  Clif- 
ford the  luxuries  of  the  beautiful.  The  dagucr- 
reotypist,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  descendant  of 
the  wizard — the  inventor  of  the  curse — marries 
Phcnbc,  of  course,  and  the  parties  have  left  the 
Old  House,  mouldering  away  in  its  by-street,  for 
the  sunny  realm  of  a  country  Summer  retreat. 
"A  Wond3r  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls,''  a 
aeries  of  delicately  modernized  versions  of  old 
classical  myths  and  legends,  followed,  in  a  vein 
of  fancy,  pleasantry,  and  earnest  sympathy,  with 
the  fresh^  simple  mind  of  childhood. 

Several  small,  earlier  volumes  of  a  similar 
adaptation  for  the  young,  entitled  "Grand- 
father's Chair,"  in  which  biographical  events  of 
the  old  Puritan  history  were  arranged  about  that 
family  heirloom,  with  another  volume  of  "  Bio- 
graphical Stories,"  were  also  about  this  time 
collected  and  published  together. 

Then  came,  in  answer  to  the  increasing  de- 
mand, a  new  collection  from  the  bountiful  stock 
of  the  magazines  and  annuals,  "  The  Snow  Image 
and  other  Twice  Told  Tales,"  at  least  as  quaint, 
poetical,  and  reflective  as  its  predecessors. 

Hawthorne  had  now  attained  those  unexpected 
desiderata,  a  public  and  a  purse«  and  with  the 
contents  of  the  latter  he  purchased  a  house  in 
Concord — not  the  Old  Manse,  for  that  hsd  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  son  of  the  old  clergyman ; 
but  a  cottage  once  occupied  by  Alcott,  the  phi- 
losopher of  the  "  Orphic  Sayings."  His  latest 
book,  the  **  Bllthdale  Romance,"  dates  from  this 
new  home,  the  "  Wayside." 

It  has  been  generally  understood  that  the  char- 
acter of  Zenobia  in  this  work  was  drawn,  in 


some  of  its  traits,  from  the  late  Margaret  Fuller, 
who  was  an  occasional  visitor  to  the  actual 
Brook  Farm.  The  work,  however,  is  anything 
but  a  literal  description.  In  philosophical  de- 
lineation of  character,  and  its  exhibition  of  the 
needs  and  shortcomings  of  certain  attempts  at 
improvement  of  the  social  state,  set  in  a  frame- 
work of  imaginative  romance,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  ori^nal  and  inventive  of  the  author's  pro- 
ductions. 

In  1852,  when  his  old  friend  and  college  com- 
panion, Franklin  Pierce,  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency,  Mr.  Hawthorne  came  forward  as  his 
biographer — a  work  which  he  executed  in  mod- 
erate space  and  with  literary  decorum.  When 
the  President  was  duly  installed  the  following 
year,  Hawthorne  was  not  forgotten.  One  of  the 
most  lucrative  offices  of  the  Government  wia 
bestowed  upon  him— the  Consulship  at  Liver- 
pool—which,  at  the  present  time,  he  is  still  in 
the  eigoyment  of. 

The  neglect  of  Hawthorne's  early  writings^ 
compared  with  the  subsequent  acknowledgment 
of  their  merits,  is  a  noticeable  fact  in  the  hia- 
tory  of  American  literature.  He  has  himself 
spoken  of  It  In  a  prefoce  to  a  new  edition  of 
the  *< Tales,"  he  says:  '^The  author  of  *Twioe 
Told  Tales '  has  a  claim  to  one  distinction,  which, 
as  none  of  the  literary  brethren  will  care  about 
disputing  it  with  him,  he  need  not  be  afiraid  to 
mention.  He  was,  for  a  good  many  years,  the 
obscurest  man  of  letters  in  America.  Theee 
stories  were  published  in  magaainesandannualo, 
extending  over  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  comprising  the  whole  of  the  writer's  young 
manhood,  without  making  (so  far  as  he  has  ever 
been  aware)  the  slightest  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic. One  or  two  among  them,  the  *  Rill  from  the 
Town  Pump,'  in  perhaps  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other,  had  a  pretty  wide  newspaper  clrcur 
latlon ;  as  for  the  rest,  he  has  no  ground  for 
supposing,  that  on  their  first  appearance,  they 
met  with  the  good  or  evil  fortune  to  be  read  by 
anybody."  And  he  goes  on  to  say  how  the 
most  '*  effervescent "  period  of  his  productive 
faculties  was  chilled  by  this  neglect.  He  burnt 
at  this  period  many  of  his  writings  quite  as  good 
as  what  the  public  have  since  eagerly  called  for. 

This  early  neglect  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
there  is  scarcely  a  trait  of  his  later  writings 
which  did  not  exist  in  perfection  in  the  first  told 
tales.  Without  undervaluing  the  dramatic  unity, 
the  constructive  ability,  and  the  philosophical 
development  of  the  "  Scarlet  Letter,"  the  "  House 
with  the  Seven  Gables,"  and  the ''  Blithcdale  Ro- 
mance," this  neglect  was  the  more  extraordinary 

looking  at  the  maturity  anck  finished  execution 
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«f  the  early  writliigii,  wUcboonteiiied  MMiietliing 
more  Una  the  germ  of  the  antbor'i  later  and 
sore  foccett^ol  ▼olames.  Tboagh  in  the  loDger 
vorka,  dnunatic  niiity  of  plot,  aoatained  deacrip- 
tion,  and  acute  aoalyria,  are  aapported  beyond 
the  opportunitica  €f  a  short  tale,  it  would  be 
eaqr  to  enamcrate  aketches  of  ordinary  length 
in  the  early  writings  which  exhibit  these  qaali- 
ties  to  advantage.  The  genina  of  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne, from  the  outset,  has  been  marked  by  its 
thorough  mastery  of  means  and  end&  Even 
his  style  is  of  that  nature  of  simplicity — a  pure, 
colorless  medium  of  his  thought— that  it  seems 
to  have  attained  its  perfection  at  once,  without 
undergoing  those  changes  which  mark  the  im- 
provements of  writers  cf  comporite  qualities 
The  whole  matter  wMch  he  works  in  is  subdued 
to  his  hand ;  so  that  the  plain  current  of  his 
language,  without  any  foreign  aid  <sf  ornament, 
is  equal  to  all  his  necesritScs,  whether  he  is  in 
company  with  the  laughter  of  playful  children, 
the  dignified  ancestral  associations  of  family  or 
history,  or  the  subtile  terrors  and  dismays  of  the 
spiritual  world.  The  calm,  equable,  fhU,  un- 
varying style  is  everywhere  sufficient 

In  the  mastery  of  the  superaatural,  or  rather 
sphritual,  working  In  the  darker  passages  of  life, 
the  emotions  of  guilt  and  pain,  the  shadows 
which  cross  the  happiest  existence,  Hawthorne 
has  a  peculiar  vein  of  Ills  own.  For  these  eflfects 
he  relies  upon  the  subtile  analogies  or  moralities 
which  he  traces  with  exquisite  skill,  finding  con- 
stantly in  nature,  art,  and  the  commonest  ex- 
periences of  life,  the  ready  material  of  bis  weird 
and  gentle  homilies.  This  fondness  for  allegory 
and  the  parable  reacts  upon  his  every-day  topics, 
living  to  his  description  fullness  aud  circum- 
stantiality of  detail,  to  which  he  is  invited  by 
his  warm  sympathy  with  what  is  passing  on 
about  him.  However  barren  the  world  may  ap- 
pear to  many  minds,  it  is  full  of  significance  to 
him.  In  his  solitude  and  retirement— for  into 
whatever  public  positions  he  may  be  oddly  cast, 
he  will  always  be  in  retbrement— the  genius  of 
the  author  will  create  pictures  to  delight,  solace, 
and  instruct  the  players  of  the  busy  world,  who 
see  less  of  the  game  than  this  keen-sighted, 
sympathetic  looker-on. 

FAITHFUL    LOVE. 

Tbkici  bletsed  the  who  bftth  no  spot  to  hide 
Who  Id  the  darkneas  of  the  night  uaj  deep, 
Head  pillowed  on  a  tnasting  heart,  nor  ftar 
The  babbling  of  a  tongne  let  loose  in  aliimber ; 
Nor  at  the  morn  awake  to  search  the  eye, 
All  loving  and  beloved,  lest  change  had  grown 
With  midnight,  and  the  morning  ra/  shall  bring 
The  blaokneia  of  despair. 


SINNED   AGAINST. 


IV. 


"  One  night,  when  all  were  weary  and  atiwt, 
A  djrii^  lamp  winked  in  the  hearth,  thatcast 
And  snatched  the  shadows.  Something  stood  before  me 
In  white."  ^HhoaseL 

Gkobgc  Cbosbst  had  bnilt  his  house  upon  a 
rich  tract  of  alluvial  soil,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Presumpecot,  about  four  miles  from  the 
now  flourishing  city  of  Portland.  Here  he  was 
under  the  scrutiny  of  few  neighbors,  and  the  sea, 
and  river,  and  woods  afforded  him  an  abundance 
of  fish  and  game,  while  the  fertile  soil  yielded 
a  luxuriant  harvest.  Tet,  prosperity  rarely 
visits  a  household  in  which  Inrketh  an  abiding 
sense  of  discomfort  Fortune  chooses  her  pro- 
teg^  among  the  cheerful  hearted,  thereby  en- 
hancing their  pleasures,  while  the  sad  one  is  left 
to  gather  the  crumbs  she  skattereth  beneath  the 
table.  Either  the  fates  are  Inward,  or  the 
weight  of  despondency  takes  away  the  energy 
requisite  to  grasp  the  goods  of  this  world. 

So  it  was  with  the  Croebeys.  They  were  dili- 
gent and  frugal,  yet  their  exertions  barely  kept 
poverty  from  the  door.  Old  Mrs.  Crosbey,  whose 
disaffection  at  her  son's  marriage  gradually  set- 
tled into  the  belief  that  it  was  his  doom,  became 
listless  and  inactive,  always  meeting  every  dis- 
aster with  the  vexatious,  *'  I  told  you  so ;  I  knew 
it  from  the  beginning !''  and  still  she  was  tidy 
and  exacting,  and  helped  to  keep  the  household 
in  perfect  order.  By  one  of  those  strange  ca- 
prices incident  to  humanity,  she  loved  William 
just  in  proportion  as  her  son  disregarded  him. 
But  she  could  not  always  control  her  disaifec- 
tion,  and  the  poor  child  more  than  half  gath- 
ered his  history  from  her  lips.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  his  proud  demeanor  every  day  grew 
upon  him,  and  he  failed  not  to  return  the  cold- 
ness of  his  foster  parent ;  but  while  he  did  so, 
he  was  scrupulously  respectful  and  obedient. 
His  mother  became  doubly  dear  to  him.  and  her 
slightest  look  became  as  a  law.  He  watched 
her  gentle  smile,  and  tried  to  win  it  to  her  face 
by  a  thousand  tender  means.  Upon  little 
Sarah,  too,  he  lavished  the  fondest  affection. 

George  Crosbey  had  taken  net  and  line  in  Ms 
small  boat,  and  telling  his  family  he  should  'not 
return  until  the  next  day,  took  his  way  to  the 
shoals  between  the  many  islands  of  Casco  Bay. 
And  here  we  must  say  a  word  respecting  these 
islands.  Indeed,  Casco  Bay  is  an  archipelago, 
studded  with  nearly  four  hundred  islands,  of 
various  forms  and  sizes.  Many  of  these  are  cov- 
ered with  luxurious  vegetation  down  to  the  wa- 
ter's brink ;  others  are  bold  and  nreeipitguflL  t 
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presenting  frowning  headlands  to  the  ocean, 
their  granite  clifik  fleclcered  with  moss.  Long 
and  dangeroQS  reefs  extend  from  many,  where 
the  breakers  roar  in  perpetual  tomolt  Months 
might  be  passed  in  their  many  coves  and  re- 
cesses, and  yet  their  beauty  remain  unexhausted. 
It  was  one  of  those  nights  of  light  and  glory  to 
be  witneased  only  in  a  high  latitude,  where  the 
air,  having  thrown  off  the  storms,  and  all  the 
array  of  mist  and  cold,  revels  in  the  clear  at- 
mosphere of  June.  The  blue  expanded  into  im- 
mensity, OS  if  all  were  so  rare,  so  transparent  in 
its  depths,  that  the  stars  were  no  longer  fixed, 
like  set  gems,  but  receded  ever  in  dim  pcrepec- 
tive.  The  moon  poured  down  a  flood  of  light, 
careering  upon  the  water,  which  seemed  enam- 
ored with  her  rays. 

We  will  not  follow  the  solitary  man  in  his 
labor,  nor  dwell  upon  those  heavy  thoughts  that 
made  the  uses  of  life  lone  and  oppressive,  while 
their  very  exercise  served,  in  some  degree,  to 
preserve  the  mind's  balance.  There  was  one 
ray  of  undimmcd  sunshine  in  his  soul,  and  that 
came  from  the  face  of  his  own  fair  infant  Yet 
ever  bedde  that  ray  of  gladness  were  gathering 
deep  shadows ;  beside  the  one  love,  and  hope, 
and  blessedness,  and  even  engendered,  as  it 
were,  from  their  presence,  were  dark  and  vin- 
^ctive  passions  slowly  accumulating,  which 
often  started  the  unhappy  man  from  some  pain- 
ful reverie,  as  if  he  were  holding  communion 
with  a  very  demon.  Leave  him  now  to  his 
worlc 

After  the  departure  of  her  husband,  Sarah  re- 
mained for  nearly  an  hour,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  lost  in  recollec- 
tions. In  that  space  of  time  she  lived  again  the 
days  of  her  childhood,  with  its  bereavements,  its 
neglects,  and  its  harnh  labors ;  girlhood,  with 
Its  dangerous  adulation  and  its  wild  dream  of 
bewildering  and  fatal  love ;  and  then  came  that 
compelled  marriage  with  a  being  designed  to  be 
all  that  is  manly  and  worthy  of  love ;  but  now 
warped  to  wrong,  and,  as  she  believed,  by  her 
own  intervention;  she  thought  of  all  this  till 
she  could  hear  the  heavy  beat  of  her  own  weary 
heart ;  and  the  tick  of  the  watch  over  the  mantle 
sounded  like  a  knell  beard  at  midnight  Thought 
became  too  painful  for  endurance,  and  she  arose 
and  paced  the  small  room  with  a  slow,  dragging 
footstep.  She  moved  in  this  way  for  nearly  an 
hour  more,  apparently  unconscious  she  did  so, 
and  with  a  fearful  paleness  upon  her  cheek, 
showing  the  struggle  within.  At  length  her 
eyes  accidentally  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  watch, 
and  she  appeared  to  note  the  lateness  «af  the 
hour.    Mechanically  she  opened  the 'door  to  the 


little  apartment  of  her  son.  She  knelt  down  by 
the  bedside,  and  looked  into  his  face.  The  hoy 
lay  with  one  arm  thrown  over  his  head,  the  face 
turned  from  her,  leaving  two-thirds  of  the  same 
with  its  beautiful  proflle  visible  in  the  bright 
moondiinc.  Even  then  the  mother  gazed  with 
delight  upon  those  handsome  features,  which  r^ 
stored  to  her  so  vividly  the  memory  of  him 
whose  name  was  forever  sealed  upon  her  lipsi 
And  ^e  put  back  lightly  the  curls  from  the  fair 
brow,  not  to  awaken  the  sleeper.  But  then 
came  the  consciousness  of  the  stem  purpose  she 
had  in  view,  and  she  clasped  her  hands  and  at- 
tempted prayer ;  but  only  stifled  sobs  came  to 
her  lips,  while  her  temples  throbbed  almost  to 
bursting. 

William  turned  in  his  sleep  and  murmured, 
"  Mother.''  At  that  word  a  softening  influence, 
as  if  a  kindly  dew  had  fallen  upon  her  heart, 
caused  the  tears  to  gush  to  her  eyes,  and  she 
wept  convulsively.  The  relief  was  genial,  for 
now  the  mother  found  that  utterance  in  prayer 
which  she  had  before  sought  in  vain.  As  ^e 
bowed  her  head,  a  scalding  tear  fell  upon  the 
face  of  the  boy,  and  he  started  wildly  up,  cry- 
ing, "  Mother,  dear  mother,  what  is  the  matter  t 
what  has  happened  ?" 

She  bade  him  dress  himself  and  come  to  her, 
and  now  she  was  perfectly  calm.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments William  appeared  in  the  larger  room.  She 
was  seated  near  the  window,  and  the  moon  gave 
her  spiritual  beauty  an  appearance  almost  un- 
earthly. William  Instinctively  knelt  down  and 
put  his  head  in  her  lap,  taking  her  cold  hands  in 
his. 

**  Oh  I  dear  mother,  how  sad  you  look!"  he 
sobbed. 

Sarah  had  nerved  herself  for  the  trial,  and 
she  now  spoke  in  a  low  but  firm  voice : 

**  William,  I  have  your  clothing  all  prepared, 
and  I  must  now  send  you  away  from  me.  You 
must  be  calm,  William,  or  my  heart  will  break. 
I  have  strange  fears — I  dare  not  tell  you  what ; 
but  you  can  stay  with  George  Crosbey  no  longer." 

"  Mother,"  said  William,  looking  fixedly  up, 
'•  tell  me,  is  he  my  father  ?" 

Sarah's  face  became  crimson  as  she  encoun- 
tered the  earnest  gaze  of  her  child,  and  then  she 
turned  ashy  pale  ;  her  lip  trembled ;  there  was 
one  brief  moment  when  it  would  seem  as  she 
would  sink  upon  her  knees,  but  she  did  not 
"  Ho  \h  not  your  father,  William.  My  child,  my 
own  beloved  child,  do  not  curse  me  1"  and  she 
clasped  her  arms  convulsively  about  him.  Wil- 
liam could  only  weep.  At  length  the  mother 
raised  herself  up ;  she  took  a  small  bundle  from 
the  table  and  put  it  into  the  Jmnds  of  the  bqy ; 
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8he  drew  him  to  the  door,  then  Btnuning  him  to 
her  heart  once  more,  she  pressed  one  long  kias 
upon  his  cheek,  and  opening  the  door,  put  him 
forth  and  closed  it  after  him.  She  then  stag- 
gered to  the  little  deserted  room  of  her  child, 
and  threw  herself  npon  the  bed  yet  warm  flrom 
his  pressure.  How  long  she  laj  there  it  is  need- 
less to  tell.  There  was  a  light  step,  and  Wflllam 
threw  himself  npon  her  bosom. 

'*  Say  Grod  bless  jou,  my  dear,  dear  mother, 
and  then  never  fear  for  me ;  I  am  stout  and 
strong,  and  shall  yet  be  a  comfort  to  you." 

"  God  in  his  mercy  bless  you,  my  boy,"  cried 
llie  agonized  mother,  lifting  both  hands  in  sup- 
plication. 'VThen  she  would  have  again  clasped 
him  to  her  heart  he  was  gone. 

She  started  wildly  from  the  bed,  and  would 
have  followed  him ;  but  a  giddiness,  a  wild  heat 
oi  the  brain,  seized  her,  and  she  sank  upon  the 
floor.  Blessed  insensibility,  which  thus  sealed 
np  for  one  brief  period  a  mother's  agony. 

Sarah  had,  in  the  highest  degree,  that  attri- 
bute of  womanhood— endurance.  Now  that  the 
work  was  done,  now  that  she  had  sent  the  boy 
away,  as  she  solemnly  believed,  to  preserve  her 
husband  from  the  temptation  to  crime,  she  could 
feel  more  of  assurance  than  she  had  known  for 
many  months.  After  the  first  night  of  intense 
agony,  in  which  reason  had  nearly  abandoned 
her  throne,  she  arose  pale  and  collected.  Now 
that  William  was  removed  from  her,  she  felt  a 
new  gush  of  tenderness  for  her  babe. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  George  Croebey 
returned  home.  Obeying  the  first  warm  im- 
pulse, he  hung  caressingly  over  his  child,  till  he 
noted  his  mother  in  tears,  and  then  a  glance  at 
the  white  face  of  his  wife  told  him  that  some- 
thing painful  had  occurred.  He  looked  hur- 
riedly around  the  room,  and  asked  for  William. 

"  You  may  well  ask,"  said  Mrs.  Crosbey.  "  To 
think  of  his  own  mother's  turning  him  out  of 
doors  at  dark  midnight  1  George  Crosbey,  I  told 
you  no  good  would  come  of  it  the  day  you  mar- 
ried her ;  and  now  — ." 

George  Crosbey  stamped  fiercely  upon  the 
floor,  for  the  reproaches  of  his  mother  sometimes 
wrought  him  well  nigh  to  phrensy.  He  grasped 
the  arm  of  his  wife,  and  turned  deadly  pale. 

**  Sarah,  for  God's  sake,  tell  me  what  you 
have  done." 

The  poor  wife  quailed  before  him,  for  there 
was  that  never-to-be-forgotten  look. 

**  I  have  sent  him  away,  George,  and  the  Al- 
ndghty  will  protect  Mul" 

"  WhjT  tell  me  why,  Sarah." 

She  hesitated,  and  the  timid  woman  now  met 
his  face  with  a  look  calm  and  determined ;  she 


had  only  for  herself  to  fear,  and  what  was  lift 
to  her  1 

**  George,  I  sent  him  away  because  he  had  be- 
come a  rock  of  o£fense  to  yon ;  I  trembled  fbr 
you  both." 

A  look  of  something  bordering  upon  contempt 
passed  over  the  man's  face,  which  was  instantly 
superceded  by  one  of  extreme  sufl'ering.  "  O 
Gk>d !"  he  exclaimed,  "  how  little  is  the  heart 
understood  by  thy  creatures !  Poor,  desolate 
child ;  alone,  and  at  midnight  I  Sarah,  I  would 
have  laid  down  my  life  for  the  child.  Yon 
thought  murder  was  in  my  heart,  and  so  it  is. 
It  is  goading  me  to  fury  ;  but  not  for  that  poor 
innocent  child.  But,  Sarah  Putney—"  the  wife 
started,  for  he  had  never  before  addressed  her  in 
this  wise — "Sarah  Putney,  whenever  the  face  of 
my  child  looks  into  my  own,  it  seems  to  demand 
vengeance  upon  him  who  gave  gall  to  the  milk 
of  its  mother.  Should  Frederic  Howard  croes 
my  track  on  this  earth,  his  life  is  the  forfeit" 


CHAPTER  V, 
'<  He  fotuned  an  Arab  on  life't  desert  WMte— 
Its  waters  fleetiag  when  they  seemed  most  i 
Love's  phantom  leaving,  when  long  vainly  chased, 
No  aim  to  animate,  no  hope  to  cheer. " 

[Hoffinao. 

William  was  a  boy  of  quick  perceptions,  and 
he*  had  for  a  long  time  been  aware  that  his  mo- 
ther anticipated  evil  of  some  kind,  as  connected 
with  himself,  although  she  had  studiously  avoided 
defining  its  nature.  But  then,  the  child  felt 
himself  in  some  way  a  burden  to  George  Gro*' 
bey,  and  he  had  more  than  once  proposed  leav- 
ing him,  and  seeking  the  adventurous  life  of  a 
sailor,  a  life  always  in  reserve  for  the  enterpris- 
ing, and  which  the  boy,  npon  the  sean^ost,  paints 
in  all  imaginable  colors  of  delight  There  the 
child  is  sure  to  hear  wild  and  marvelous  tales  of 
the  sea ;  and  as  he  stands  upon  the  shore,  toss^ 
ing  pebbles  into  the  element,  he  regards  it  as  in- 
timately connected  with  his  own  fate. 

Maine  has  long  been  the  great  nursery  of  saO- 
OTS ;  its  grand  expanse  of  sea-board,  its  cold  cli- 
mate, deagnated  by  the  early  explorers  as  the 
**  extreme  of  many  extremities,"  and  its  thin 
soil,  afibrding  a  vigorous  but  scanty  vegetation, 
all  combining  to  foster  a  hardy  and  enterprising 
race.  The  boy  starts  instinctively  upon  a  career 
of  peril,  and  after  *<  battling  the  watch"  at  sea 
for  any  number  of  years,  an  old  man  at  length, 
he  eventually  settles  down  in  some  quiet  nook, 
with  a  farm  by  the  sea-shore,  where  may  be 
heard  the  ocean  roar,  and  a  llg^t  boat  be  in 
ready  requisition. 

These  saUor-domains  may  be  everywhere  en- 
countered in  the  State ;  and  hoqpitaUe,  gener- 
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owi-hearted,  fnak,  aod  <^>ea*luiaded  mea  are 
their  ownersL  It  ia  delightful  to  llsteii  to  their 
tales  of  adventure,  aad  share  the  comforts  of 
their  well-appointed  households ;  for  the  sailor 
is  sure  to  carry  to  his  farm  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
cipline observed  on  shipboard. 

When  the  long  Winter  evenings  set  in,  and 
the  storm  is  high  without,  the  father  tells  old 
yams  of  his  early  life,  living  over  again  his 
perils,  and  borrowing  excitement  in  his  seolu- 
fion  from  the  remembrances  of  by-gone  days. 
His  boys  listen  open-mouthed,  and  imbibe  a  love 
g'and  longing  to  do  the  like.  After  the  recital, 
the  sailor  will  sit  awhile  in  silent  thought,  and 
the  final  exclamation  of  '*  Well,  a  sailor's  is  a 
dog's  life  after  all,"  betrays  the  current  of  his 
thoughts,  which  still  cling  to  the  sea,  and  are 
jet  but  half  reconciled  to  moorings. 

William  had  listened  to  the  experienee  of 
many  a  tar,  weather-beaten  and  retired  ftom  the 
•ea,  and  had  long  inwardly  determined  upon  his 
course  of  life.  Indeed,  Sarah  had  more  than 
once  talked  to  him  upon  the  sulject,  notwith- 
standing her  natural  timidity  made  her  recoil  at 
the  idea  of  the  dangers  of  such  a  life.  This, 
however,  seemed  the  only  feasible  resource,  and 
die  brought  her  mind  to  contemplate  it  calmly. 
When,  therefore,  the  boy  found  the  crisis  had 
arrived,  he  was  not  so  much  shocked  as  might 
at  first  be  supposed.  He  had,  even  of  late,  more 
than  once  contemplated  a  clandestine  departure ; 
but  the  sad,  pale  face  of  his  mother  shook  his 
resolution,  and  made  him  defer  the  final  step. 
Then,  too,  his  protector,  though  cold  and  re- 
served in  his  treatment,  had  been  uniformly 
kind,  and  William  regarded  him  with  a  child's 
repugnance,  and  with  a  child's  gratitude  likewise. 
Upon  receiving  his  mother's  benediction,  the 
boy  fled  from  the  house,  running  rather  than 
walking,  for  nearly  a  mile,  in  the  dureetion  of 
Portland.  At  length  he  slackened  his  pace,  and 
the  leaser  action  of  the  physical  left  ftee  scope 
for  the  spirituaL  Thought,  deep  and  painful, 
pressed  upon  his  brain,  and  the  poor  child  began 
to  question,  wildly,  why  he  had  been  created — 
why  a  creature  dear  to  but  a  single  heart,  and 
that  one  weighed  down  by  sorrow,  should  be  sent 
into  this  breathing  world. 

He  had  reached  a  heavy  wooden  bridge,  thrown 
over  the  Preaumpscot,  and  be  leaned  over  and 
looked  down  into  the  water  flowing  beneath, 
with  tho  tears  gushing  from  his  eyes.  He  sat 
down  upon  a  pngecting  timber,  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands,  with  a  feeling  of  loneliness 
he  could  not  surmount.  A  light  step  caused 
him  to  lift  up  his  head,  and  his  dog,  Carlo,  Jump- 
ed upon  his  knee. 


The  boy's  heart  leapt  at  the  kindly  compan- 
ionsRp,  and  he  returned  the  caresses  of  the  ani- 
mal till  the  creature  seemed  wild  with  delight- 
lapping  his  cheeks  and  hands,  and  then  scouring 
off,  in  broad  circles,  only  to  retnm  and  repeat 
the  caresses.  That  grief  must  be  great  indeed 
to  the  heart  of  a  boy,  that  the  affectionate  gam- 
bols pf  his  dog  cannot  mitigate,  and  William 
arose  with  a  lighter  heart,  and  even  found  him- 
self whistling  on  his  way. 

He  checked  himself  more  than  once;  but 
again  the  lips  were  making  the  sound  so  habit- 
ual to  boyhood,  and  he  found,  every  momont,  his 
heart  grew  strong  and  resolute,  and  he  already 
moved  with  a  prouder  air,  as  if  bidding  defiance 
to  the  worst  which  fate  could  inflict  He  patted 
Carlo,  and  even  ran  races  with  him,  and  then 
slackened  Ms  pace  agdn,  as  the  image  of  his 
mother  arose  to  his  view. 

**  I  will  make  her  happy  yet,"  he  said  to  him- 
self ;  but  the  train  of  thought  grew  oppressive, 
and  he  stopped  and  looked  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  sea,  and  heard  the  long,  heavy  boom  of  the 
vast  element,  where  its  continuous  roar  rendered 
solemn  the  dim  silence  of  night 

He  glanced  behind  him— a  thick  wood  skirted 
the  road,  dense  and  gloomy,  from  whence  the 
quivering  cry  of  the  screech-owl,  and  the  bark 
of  the  fox,  echoed  in  melancholy  association.  He 
looked  up  at  the  moon,  and  the  pale  stars,  and 
all  that  he  beheld  weighed  him  with  a  sense  of 
solitude.  Then  he  knelt  down,  and  the  poor 
boy,  in  that  lone,  silent  hour,  found  relief  in 
tears  and  prayer. 

The  road  he  had  been  traveling  crossed  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  of  considerable  elevation,  flanked, 
as  we  have  before  said,  by  a  thick  grove  of 
trees  upon  one  side,  while  a  rude  wall  of  stone 
lined  the  other,  firom  whence  the  groand  de- 
clined rapidly  to  the  sea-shore.  From  this  ele- 
vation the  spires  of  Portland,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant, were  visible  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  toU 
of  the  clocks,  as  they  struck  the  hour  of  two, 
came  in  measured  strokes  to  the  ear. 

William  found  himself  weary  and  opprcmed 
with  drowmness,  and  he  passed  an  aper^re  in 
the  wall  and  lay  down  upon  the  grass  th<rother 
side,  not,  as  he  thought,  to  sleep,  but  to  rest,  and 
think  of  his  mother,  and  plan  what  he  should 
next  da  He  was  stout  of  heart,  full  of  the  boy's 
daring  and  the  boy's  hope,  and  he  thought  and 
felt  it  would  be  a  rough  fate  indeed  which  he 
could  not  master.  He  put  his  head  upon  the 
bundle  he  carried,  threw  one  arm  over  Carlo, 
and  lay  looking  at  the  moon  and  resolving  a 
thousand  boyish  planfr 

How  long  he  lay  in  this  position  he  knew  not, 
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for  he  was  aroused  by  the  furioofi  barking  of  the 
dog,  and  he  saw  by  the  moon  he  mast^aye 
slept. 

Carlo  soon  ceased  to  bark,  and  William,  look- 
ing out  from  the  wall,  perceived  him  careesing 
an  old  man  in  the  neighborhood,  harmless  but 
eccentric,  and  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  wealth, 
which,  report  said,  he  carried  in  a  belt  about  his 
person.  He  did  not  move  from  his  concealment, 
being  well  aware  that  the  old  man.  would  ply 
him  with  questions  it  were  too  painful  to  answer. 

"  How  came  you  here.  Carlo  ?"  said  the  aged 
man ;  "  and  why  do  you  go  so  far  from  William  ? 
Are  you  a  night-walker,  too,  Carlo,  like  old 
Hastings?'' 

His  voice  ceased,  for  a  heavy  blow  aimed  up- 
on the  head,  by  a  person  in  the  rear,  felled  him 
to  the  earth.  William  had  remarked  the  assas- 
fdn  approach,  armed  with  a  blacksmith's  ham- 
mer, and  now  terror  chained  him  to  the  spot, 
and  he  watched  the  operations  of  the  murderer 
with  breathless  scrutiny. 

The  old  man  neither  spoke  nor  moved,  and 
the  assailant  carelessly  dragging  him  to  the  side 
of  the  road,  commenced  examining  his  pockets, 
and  searching  for  the  belt  William  saw  him 
cut  a  leathern  girdle  from  the  body,  and  then 
proceed  to  drag  it  into  the  woods  by  the  road- 
side. 

Shortly  after,  he  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
the  city.  Carlo,  at  the  first  alarm,  had  iled 
howling  down  the  hill,  and  apparently  the  muiv 
derer  took  no  thought  of  him.  Now  he  returned 
to  the  spot,  and  instantly  followed  the  scent  into 
the  woods,  and  then  came  to  the  feet  of  his 
young  master,  and  looked  up  into  his  face,  as  if 
to  question  what  was  next  to  be  done. 

The  morning  by  this  time  began  to  dawn, 
birds  were  on  the  wing,  and  from  the  hill  where 
the  boy  stood,  he  could  sec  the  shipping  in  the 
harbor  begin  to  shake  out  their  eails  for  depart- 
ure, while  occasionally  the  smoke  from  some  of 
the  farm-houses  began  to  ascend  in  the  warm 
air. 

William  arose  to  his  feet  and  pursued  his  way, 
for  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  look  upon  the 
gray  hairs  of  the  poor  old  man  ;  and  the  beauty 
of  the  morning,  opening  so  fresh  and  joyou.«,  op- 
pressed him,  as  contrasted  with  the  terrible 
tragedy  he  had  just  witnessed. 

Oh !  there  are  times  when  Nature,  genial  as 
she  is  to  the  heart  at  rest,  weigheth  us  down 
with  a  double  sense  of  solitude — ^when  her  con- 
tinuous and  silent  operations  ever  elaborating 
the  beautiful  or  the  majestic,  irrespective  as  they 
are  of  us,  oppress  us  with  9,  painful  conviction 
that  we  solve  the  problem  of  human  edstence, 


alone,  alone,  and  no  voice  of  hers  is  uttered  to 
aidu& 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"  The  red  bird  warbled  m  ha  wrought 

Hifl  banging  nest  o'er  bead, 
And  fearless,  near  the  fttol  spot, 

Her  joang  the  partridge  led. "  [Biyant 

The  boy  walked  on  for  nearly  three  quarten 
of  a  mile,  his  breathing  growing  thick,  and  his 
step  hurried,  for  the  terrible  secret  he  carried, 
while  lying  thus  lodged  alone  in  his  boeom, 
weighed  upon  him  like  the  contamination  of 
guilt  He  had  witnessed  the  shedding  of  blood,  • 
and  his  whole  soul  cried  out  for  revealment 
Tet,  even  now,  the  instinct  of  self-preservatioD 
made  him  revolve  tiie  means,  and  caused  him  to 
walk,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  covert  of  the 
woods,  lest  Carlo  should  betray  him  to  the  as- 


The  remainder  of  the  route  to  the  city  was 
over  an  open  road  nearly  the  whole  distance,  and 
a  traveler  might  be  seen  for  nearly  or  quite  the 
entire  way. 

William  had  now  reached  the  verge  of  the 
woods,  and  he  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  open- 
ing to  make  a  hurried  survey.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  was  a  low,  one-story  house,  covered 
with  shingles,  the  color  of  which  indicated  a  re- 
cent construction,  and  beside  it  a  small  building 
with  a  forge,  in  which  the  men  were  about  to 
commence  their  morning's  work.  The  huge  bel- 
lows were  already  in  motion,  and  the  hurried 
sparks  issuing  fh)m  the  top  of  the  chimney. 
Two  men  were  standing  at  the  forge,  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  conceal  thefr  faces  from  his  view. 

Presently  one  approached  the  door,  and  Wil- 
liam staggered  with  horror  to  recognize  in  him 
the  murderer  of  the  old  man.  Carlo  did  the 
same,  and  rushed  forward,  barkmg  furiously. 
The  man  left  the  door,  cast  a  searching  glance 
about  him,  and  then,  with  a  well-aimed  blow, 
laid  the  faithful  creature  dead  at  his  feet 

The  boy's  first  impulse  was  to  rush  forward  la 
aid  of  his  ftivorite ;  but  his  severe  lesson  of  the 
morning  had  taught  him  caution,  and  he  drew 
still  further  within  the  covert 

Meanwhile  the  man  remained  in  the  same  po- 
sition, evidently  waiting  for  the  owner  of  the 
dog  to  make  his  appearance.  He  glanced  both 
up  and  down  the  road,  and  tiien  went  to  the 
wall,  which  he  mounted,  and  repeated  his  scru- 
tiny. 

He  was  apparently  thirty-five  or  forty  years 
of  age,  and,  contrary  to  the  usages  of  the  times, 
wore  a  heavy  black  beard,  which  nearly  con- 
cealed the  lower  part  of  his  face.  His  eyes  were 
large  and  black,  and  he  might,  iinder>8ome  ciit 
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oumataacesi  be  called  handsome )  but  now  the  i 
lips  were  firmly  eci,  and  hia  whole  manner  was  ' 
that  of  cooly  daring  hardihood,  combined  with 
something  lilce  reckless  levitj.    He  was  about 
the  medium  hight,  but  much  more  slightly  made 
than  his  occupation  would  seem  to  indicate. 

"  Johnson,  what  are  yon  segatiating  there  T" 
cried  bis  companion  from  the  shop. 

The  man  took  up  the  dead  animal,  gave  it  a 
careless  toss  over  the  wall,  and  then  entered  the 
shop. 

William  now  feared  to  take  the  direct  route 
to  the  city,  lest  he  might  attract  the  observa- 
tion of  the  men  in  passing  the  shop.  He  ac- 
cordingly turned  again  to  the  wood,  and  found 
his  way  for  a  considerable  distance  through  the 
tangled  undergrowth.  He  then  crossed  the  road, 
scaled  the  wall,  and  thus  proceeded  along  the 
sea  shore  till  the  intervention  of  a  point  of  land 
obliged  him  to  seek  once  more  the  main  avenue. 

Upon  the  point  he  found  a  cluster  of  houses, 
mostly  of  wood,  and  a  long,  rough  bridge 
stretched  between  himself  and  the  city.  To  the 
left  was  a  ship  on  the  stocks,  and  the  click  of 
hammers  kept  rapid  tune  with  the  rude  song  of 
the  workmen,  while  the  long  stroke  of  the  adze 
kept  up  a  not  unmusical  accompaniment 

At  the  left  of  the  road  stood  then,  as  now,  a 
pump  and  a  trongh,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  wa- 
ter to  the  cattle,  for  this  one  of  the  great  avenues 
to  the  city.  Large  quantities  of  lumber  pass 
here  daily,  borne  on  heavy  carts  by  oxen,  and 
the  teamsters,  as  the  drivers  are  called,  here  rest 
awhile  before  crossing  the  bridge. 

William  was  about  to  drink  from  the  pump, 
when  a  youth,  a  farmer's  boy,  approached  from 
the  stable  with  a  brown  pitcher  under  his  arm ; 
his  sun-burnt,  honest  foce,  and  hearty  "  how  are 
ye  ?"  as  he  lowered  the  pitcher  and  gave  the 
boy  to  drink,  had  well  nigh  unnerved  him ;  but 
he  drank  in  silence,  nor  dared  to  turn  around, 
for  he  knew  the  dubious  eyes  of  the  youth  were 
fixed  upon  him  in  wondering  curiosity. 

Uncertain  what  course  to  pursue,  he  sat  down 
upon  one  of  the  projections  of  the  bridge,  un- 
der a  decaying  poplar,  and  placed  his  two  el- 
bows on  his  knees,  and  then  sank  his  forehead 
into  the  palms  of  his  hands,  that  he  might  hold 
down  the  blood  which  beat  and  throbbed  through, 
bis  temples.  He  recalled  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  last  few  hours,  step  by  step,  and  then 
looked  at  the  sun,  just  ^<  coming  forth  like  a 
strong  man  to  win  a  race,*'  and  he  could  hardly 
believe  that  so  much  of  the  terrible  could  have 
transpired  in  so  short  a  space.  He  could  hardly 
identify  himself,  the  true  William,  as  the  b<^ 
who  was  now  homeless,  the  keeper  of  a  tercible 
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secret,  and  sitting  there  forlorn,  desolate,  with 
no  friend  on  earth  to  whom  he  might  apply  for 
aid  or  counseL  He  sat  in  half  stupor,  passing 
years  in  moments,  and  half  uncertain  of  exist- 
ence, so  dull  and  stone-like  did  he  feel. 

Ohl  it  is  a  weak,  inadequate  measurement  of 
life,  by  the  annual  rotation  of  this  mass  of  inert 
matter  upon  its  axis.  What  hath  its  revolutions 
to  do  with  the  periods  of  the  soul?  What  is  a 
year,  the  passage  of  months  or  days,  to  human 
emotions?  Why  should  the  life  of  man  be  meas- 
ured by  seasons,  when  its  true  life  is  in  those  in- 
ternal changes  of  which  the  earth  has  no  paral- 
lel? It  hath  its  spring-time  of  hope,  which 
comes  but  once ;  its  wearying  autumn  of  de- 
spondency, and  its  long  **  winter  of  discontent ;'' 
but  alas,  alas!  for  its  summer  day  of  joy,  brief 
indeed  is  it 

Talk  not  of  years ;  we  live  them,  long,  dreary, 
deadening  years,  often  in  a  few  hours ;  when 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  ftiture,  are  all  con- 
joined In  one  burning  period  of  agony;  and 
this  is  life,  the  life  that  carves  the  face,  and 
writes  characters  eternal  upon  the  soul;  yet 
men  perceive  them  not,  and  cannot  know  that 
in  that  brief  space  we  have  walked  ag^  and 
left  our  compeers  behind  in  the  race. 

lliese  are  the  way-marks  of  existence,  and  we 
arise  therefrom  with  the  oppression  of  years.  O 
Crod  t  we  inhale  the  breath  slowly,  as  if  emerging 
firom  the  damp  of  the  sepnlcher ;  we  look  upon 
the  sky,  and  lol  it  is  hung  as  with  a  pall ;  upon 
the  blossom,  and  it  is  faded ;  the  faces  of  men 
are  changed,  and  the  usages  of  life  are  vapid 
and  wearisome.  We  are  not  the  same,  for  scales 
have  fallen  firom  our  eyes,  and  we  see  things  as 
they  are.  We  feel  an  iron  will,  which  must 
have  been  the  growth  of  years.  Oh  I  these  are 
the  days  of  the  years  of  a  man's  life,  and  yet 
the  shadow  hath  hardly  changed  upon  the  ^al. 

William  had  not  remained  long  as  we  have 
described,  when  a  stout,  kindly-looking  farmer 
grasped  him  by  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  forci- 
bly raised  it  up. 

"  Why,  my  lad,  what  ails  you  ?  are  you  cry- 
ing? come,  look  up,  and  teU  us  now  what's  the 
matter." 

His  manner  instantly  changed  upon  perceiving 
tiie  ashy  hue  of  the  boy's  face. 

**  Where's  your  mother,  child  ?"  he  asked  in- 
stinctively, as  if  relief  could  come  Arom  no  other 
source. 

The  allusion  to  his  mother  brought  William 
to  a  more  defined  sense  of  his  own  griefs ;  bis 
head  fell  back  and  he  groaned  heavily.  The 
fiirmer  drew  the  child  nearer,  and  said,  as  gently 
as  his  nature  would 
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<*  Gome,  come  now,  boy,  just  tell  us  all  aboat 
U,  and  I'm  the  man  to  help  you  If  anybody  can  I" 

William  looked  into  the  face  of  the  man  for 
more  than  a  minute,  without  speaking. 

"  That's  right,  boy ;  'tis  an  honest  face,  yon 
see,  an  honest  face  I  hold,  in  the  sight  of  both 
God  and  man." 

**  It  was,  indeed,  an  honest  face ;  and  the  boy, 
in  a  voice  scarcely  above  his  breath,  told  all  the 
dreadfal  scene  he  had  witnessed.  It  was  now 
the  man's  turn  to  study  the  face  of  WiUiun, 
which  he  did  with  a  severe  aspect 

**  How  comes  it,  my  lad,  that  you  were  out 
^t  time  o'  night,  sleeping  down  beside  a  stone 
wall?" 

«  Don't  stop  to  talk  now,"  said  the  boy  impa- 
tiently, his  natural  spnrit  rising  when  brought 
into  contact  with  another ;  "  it  is  all  true,  and 
we  must  do  more  than  tallL" 

"  Yes,  yes,  that's  true  enough  ;  but  you  see,  I 
sfaouldlook  mighty  foolish  to  go  into  town  there 
and  bring  out  a  parcel  of  officers,  and  your  story 
turn  out  a  sham,  an  ugly  dream,  or  a  confounded 
piece  of  mischief." 

The  boy  turned  away. 

**  No,  no,  my  lad,  you  don't  get  off  sa  If 
your  story  is  true,  it  ought  to  be  looked  after ; 
if  false,  why  then  you  need  a  peskey  sight  of 
looking  after  yourself." 

"It  is  true,  on  my  soul,"  cried  William; 
^'you  needn't  go  with  me,  only  tell  me  where  to 
gOy  and  I  will  And  the  officers  myself." 

The  man  considered  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
plied: 

"  I  don't  see,  nither,  what  you'd  want  to  tell 
snch  a  peskey  lie  for,  unless  you're  cracked ;  and 
you  talk  well  enough,  so  far  as  I  can  see  ;  so  I 
tljink  I'll  run  the  risk  of  follerin'  it  up  myself." 

Having  given  some  directions  as  to  his  team, 
the  two  moved  across  the  bridge  to  the  city.  On 
the  way  William  gave  a  minute  aocount  of  the 
whole  affair,  in  a  manner  which  leffc  no  doubt 
upon  the  mind  of  his  listener. 

"  So,  then,  'tis  all  over  with  poor  old  Hast- 
ings," Raid  the  countryman.  "  Many's  the  time 
I've  seen  him  walking  about  of  a  clear  night, 
talking  all  to  himself  about  the  baUle  of  Tork- 
town.  He  got  a  blow  on  the  head  there,  and 
never  seemed  jist  right  in  his  mhid  afterwards, 
though  nobody  could  say  he  was  right  down 
•crazy— a  little  queerish  or  so,  that's  all;  and 
this  is  all  the  good  his  money  done  him ;  true 
enough,  what  the  Scriptur  says,  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evii" 

Having  crossed  the  bridge,  the  road  wound 
around  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  covered  with 
bushes  and  clumps  of  hemlock ;  and  to  the  right, 


skirting  a  precif^tons  bank,  slept  a  most  lovely 
sheet  of  water,  just  visible  through  a  colonnade 
of  poplars  which  lined  the  shore.  Leaving  this 
street,  of  a  mile  in  length,  they  entered  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfare  of  the  eity,  which  was  called 
Maine  street,  lined  upon  each  side  with  substan- 
tial wooden  buildings,  showing  tlirough  lines  of 
overhanging  elms. 

They  stopped  opposite  a  large  framed  yellow 
structure,  surmounted  by  a  little  pepper-box 
looking  belfry,  upon  the  top  of  which  stood  a 
woman  holding  a  pahr  of  scales  a  trifle  awry  ; 
which  was  not  meant  to  indicate  the  mode  of 
dispensing  justice  in  those  parts,  but  the  rare- 
ness of  the  need;  by  which  means  the  good 
woman  had  leisure  to  give  the  balance  a  rest 

Here  the  two  stood,  looking  at  the  figure  In 
blank  perplexity.  Suddenly  a  stout,  square- 
built  man  slapped  the  countryman  upon  the 
shoulder,  and  said,  with  a  knowing  twinkle  of 
the  eye. 

"  Friend,  you  seem  to  have  tftken  a  mighty 
fancy  to  that  are  woman  up  there  ;  I  can  tell 
yon  more  about  her  than  anybody  else ;  I'm  one 
of  her  officers." 

"  Then  you're  the  very  man  I  want,"  answered 
the  perplexed  fanner ;  "  this  ere  lad  has  got 
something  for  her  to  look  after." 

The  manner  of  the  officer  instantly  changed ; 
he  stmck  his  staff  upon  the  ground  heavily,  and 
fixed  a  penetrating  glance  upon  the  face  of 
William. 

<'  Come,  out  with  it,  boy ;  I  speak  as  an  officer 
of  justice,  and  cannot  be  trifled  with." 

"  This  here  boy,"  interrupted  Mr.  Shaw,  "  has 
been  tellin'  what  to  my  mind  is  a  most  oncred!- 
ble  story ;  I  can't  make  out  what  he  had  to  do, 
bein'  out  onder  a  stone  wall  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  looldn'  on  to  see  a  murder." 

This  was  uttered  in  a  low,  drawling  voice,  to 
which  the  officer  listened  with  manifest  impa> 
tience.  "  What  was  murdered  ?"  demanded  the 
officer. 

"  Poor  old  Hastings ;  come,  and  I  will  diow 
you  his  body,  if  that  will  make  you  believe." 

The  cautious  Mr.  Shaw  wondered  at  the  alert* 
nesB  of  the  officer,  who  waited  no  further  ques- 
tioning, but  instantly  collected  a  body  to  go  and 
look  for  the  dead  and  the  offender.  Arrived  at 
the  blacksmith's  shop,  It  was  asoeftained  that  a 
man  employed  there  for  a  few  days,  had  been 
dismissed  that  mommg. 

"In fact,"  said  the  smith,  '*he  hadn't  been 
reglar  bred,  to  the  trade,  and  wasn't  strong  like ; 
and  as  I  didn't  railly  need  him,  I  paid  him  off, 
and  let  him  go." 

"•How  long  since  he  went  V* 
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^*  O,  'boat  an  hoar  or  eo ;  he  seemed  nowiae 
bent  apon  stajin ;  he  wasn't  a  natyye ;  and  joa 
know  them  ere  forenen  nerer  aegatiate  with  ns 
Yankees." 

The  olBcer  cat  him  short,  by  calling  npon 
him  to  asaiflt  in  the  pursoit  of  the  man  as  gnilty 
of  morder. 

A  few  rods  farther  revealed  the  body  of  poor 
Hastings,  lifeless  in  his  gray  halrs^-a  1  earfal ' 
#)d,  in  the  midst  of  the  green,  beaatiftil  woods. ' 
For  a  mcMnent  all  pansed  over  the  sad  spectacle.  | 
Then  followed  the  ceremony  of  inquest ;  and  the 
body  was  reverently  borne  away,  and  the  party 
started  again  in  parsait  of  the  fagitive.  The 
story  spread  with  appalling  effect  upon  a  primi- ' 
tive  and  virtaous  population,  where  oflbnces 
even  of  a  Ugfiter  kind  were  nearly  anknown. 

CHAPTBB  VIL 
"  To  think  this  heart  mui  oooe  to  waxen  uft, 
And  then  eong^ed  so  hard,  that  nought  of  all 
Which  hath  been  sinoe  ooold  ever  have  the  power 
To  wear  awmy  the  image  of  that  girl— 
Twaa  a  wild  lore.  **  [Loolaa  J.  Hall. 

In  the  meanwhile,  William,  ^o  seemed  near- 
ly exhaasted  with  exertion  as  well  aa  excitement, 
had  been  sent  back  to  the  city  after  the  discov- 
ery of  the  body  of  Hastings,  and  left  in  charge  of 
the  Jailor's  wife.  As  the  day  wore  on,  an  op- 
pressive sleepiness  grew  ap<m  the  boy,  which 
she  perceiving,  prepared  to  bestow  him  for  the 
night  Being  a  straight-forward,  dull  woman, 
she  had  no  very  defined  ideas  in  her  head,  ex- 
cepting the  one  overwhelming  one,  that  none  of 
the  prisoners  mast  by  any  manner  of  means  be 
allowed  to  escape.  She  troabled  herself  little  as 
to  the  nature  of  crime,  recognizing  only  the  fact 
that  people  were  somehow  caught  and  brooght 
to  the  jail  for  safe-keeping,  and  there  they  must 
be  kept 

Accordingly  she  armed  herself  with  a  bonch 
of  ponderous  keys,  and  bade  WiUiam  follow  her 
up  a  flight  of  rickety  stairs  upon  the  outside  of 
the  gloomy  stone  jaiL  WilUam  had  been  sit- 
ting upon  a  wooden  bench,  winking  and  staring 
his  eyes,  in  vain  efforts  to  ward  off  sleep,  while 
the  woman  moved  back  and  forth  at  an  ironing 
table ;  and  now  that  she,  all  red  in  the  face,  and 
with  hands  hot  from  the  iron,  took  hold  of  him 
to  lead  him  away  into  this  terrible  place,  he 
turned  pale  and  burst  into  tears.  The  woman 
was  certainly  afhtid  of  pity,  for  she  did  not  look 
at  the  child,  nor  speak  a  word ;  yet  her  lip 
quivered,  and  her  foce  grew  white,  except  the 
spots  crimsoned  by  the  heat  of  the  fife. 

She  led  him  through  a  long,  dark  passage,  and 
opened  a  door  into  a  room  with  one  window  high 
up  in  the  waU,  and  defended  with  iron  gratings. 


The  boy  gave  one  wild  glance  about  tiie  room, 
and  then  clung  to  her  garments,  sayiag, 

«  Do  not  leave  me  here ;  I  have  done  no  wrong  i 
pot  me  anywhere  but  In  tkds  gloomy  place." 

The  woman  took  his  fingers  from  her  clothes, 
and  ran  out  without  speaking  a  word  ]  but  she 
listened  long  upon  the  outside  of  the  door,  the 
tears  streaming  fit>m  her  eyes.  Perceiving  all 
was  silent,  she  went  down,  and  began  to  iron 
away,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But  she 
could  not  do  so  long ;  she  took  a  qoOt  on  her 
arm,  and  went  up  to  the  room,  and  opened  the 
door  as  gently  as  she  could  for  the  rust  She 
spread  the  rug  upon  the  floor  In  one  comer, 
where  had  been  strewn  fresh  straw,  and  lifting 
William  from  the  floor,  for  he  had  fallen  asleep, 
she  kissed  his  cheek,  yet  wet  with  tears,  and  wept 
herself  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  when  the 
poor  child  murmured  *'  mother ;"  then  she  went 
out  better  eased  tbana  before,  and  thinking  it 
must  be  a  shocking  thing  to  be  a  mothct,  after 
all,  as  no  one  could  tell  what  dreadfal  end  chiK 
dren  might  make. 

It  was  past  midnight,  when  the  door  again 
unclosed,  and  a  pale,  haggard  man  was  thrust 
inward;  the  door  creaked  slowly ;  there  was  the 
rumble  of  the  lock,  and  all  was  stili  The  new 
captive  was  so  entirely  exhausted,  for  he  had 
been  banted  through  swamps  and  woods,  across 
ponds  and  brooks,  doubling,  and  skulking,  and 
winding,  like  a  beset  and  tortured  beast,  until 
human  nature  could  endure  no  more ;  and  now 
he  groi^d  about  the  dark  room,  feeling  of  the 
walls,  until  his  foot  toached  the  rug  upon  which 
the  boy  lay ;  then  he  sunk  down  and  stretched 
hinneir  by  his  side,  and  slept,  his  arm  circling 
the  child's  waist  with  instinctive  tenderness. 

"Vniliam  sobbed  and  wept,  oppressed  by  bitter 
dreams,  the  most  terrible  of  which  presented  his 
mother,  white  as  marble,  her  blue  eyesflxed,  and 
her  golden  hair  neglected  upon  her  shoulders, 
and  she  silent  and  piteoa&  Long  ere  the  ligh^ 
gleamed  into  the  prison  he  was  awake,  conscion^ 
of  a  companion,  and  at  a  loss  to  know  who  it 
might  be.  The  sleeper  breathed  heavily,  and 
when  the  boy  moved  aside  ftt>m  his  clasp,  low 
meanings  escaped  him.  William's  heart  was 
toached,  and  he  nestled  again  to  his  aide  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  stranger. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  pressure  of  that  inno- 
cent hand  did  its  office  of  mercy,  or  the  man  was 
becoming  more  qniet  flKmi  the  tranquilizing  ef- 
fect of  slumber,  we  will  not  say ;  bat  he  did 
sleep,  long  and  softly,  till  the  light  gradually 
stole  into  the  room,  and  then  the  child  raised 
himself  upward  and  looked  searchingly  into  his 
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It  is  well  known  thftt  no  human  being  can 
long  abi^e  this  intense  soratiny ;  it  is  as  if  the 
very  soul  revolted  at  having  its  receptacle  so  in- 
vaded, and  the  deepest  slumber  may  be  broken 
by  this  means,  and  this  alone. 

The  stranger  opened  his  eyes  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  conviction  entered  the  mind  of  the 
child,  who  recoiled,  and  yet  could  not  withdraw 
his  eyes ;  and  the  two  gazed  long  and  painfully 
into  each  other's  faces.  At  length,  William,  in 
utter  silence,  withdrew  to  the  far  comer  of  the 
room,  where  he  crouched  down  and  covered  his 
fkce  with  his  hands. 

The  man  turned  himself  heavily  upon  the 
straw,  groaning  and  muttering  to  himself.  **  Still, 
forever,  that  fitce  F'  Perceiving  a  bible  upon 
the  floor,  which  had  fallen  ft^m  the  little  bundle 
of  the  child,  he  opened  it  and  read  the  name, 
"Sarah  Putney,  Ashburton,  England.''  The 
book  dropped  from  his  Ikind,  and  he  uttered  a 
groan,  so  deep,  so  tall  of  intense  misery,  that 
WilUam  started  Arom  his  seat  with  instinctive 
sympathy.  The  man  seized  him  by  the  arm 
and  pondered  his  face  so  long  and  closely  that 
William  grew  too  deeply  teriifled  to  cry  out, 
expecting  every  moment  some  further  act  of 
^ormity. 

At  length  the  man's  hand  dropped  to  hfas  side, 
nod  he  sank  back  upon  his  couch,  his  face  fright- 
fully pale,  and  looking  doubly  haggard  from  his 
neglected  hair  and  beard,  which  were  lank  and 
damp  from  suflbring.  William  knelt  with  clasped 
hands,  and  cried :  # 

"  I  widi  I  had  never  seen  the  deed— I  wish  I 
had  never  told.  Poor  man  t  God  comfort 
you !" 

''  Say  it  again,"  murmured  the  man. 

William  felt  as  if  his  whole  heart  were  in  the 
words, 

"  God  forgive  you  and  comfort  you,  and  take 
the  terrible  sin  from  your  soul." 
^   "  Amen,"  said  the  man,  and  tears  grew  under 
Vnis  lids.    He  opened  his  arms,  and  William  laid 
himself  therein,  trembling  and  weeping. 

**  How  terrible  it  is!  how  broken-hearted  you 
are!"  His  voice  was  stopped,  and  the  man 
raised  him  and  laid  him  upon  the  Btraw.  He 
had  fainted.  When  he  at  length  recovered,  the 
prisoner  was  weeping  too ;  but  still  and  gentle 
as  a  child.  He  asked  many  questions,  which 
William  answered  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and 
long,  very  long,  did  he  Awell  upon  the  story  of 
his  mother— her  sweetness,  her  goodness,  her 
beauty,  and  the  great  love  she  bare  her  child. 
Led  away  by  the  subject,  he  did  not  at  first  per- 
ceive how  the  man  wept,  as  if  each  tear  were  a 
great  drop  of  blood,  forced  from  a  stifling  heart. 


At  length  the  man  asked,  *'  Will  you  do  <»ie 
thing  for  me,  William?"    The  boy  assented. 

The  stranger  took  a  small  golden  locket  fn»n 
his  bosom  and  said, ''  Give  this  to  your  mother, 
and  ask  her  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  him  who  sent 
it"  William  promised.  "And  now,"  be  con- 
tinued, "  I  hear  people  in  the  passage.  Ton  must 
not  appear  agidnst  me ;  Oh,  God  I  I  could  not 
bear  that!  and  child,  will  you  give  me  one 
kiss?"  William  complied,  and  the  man  led  Ifti 
to  the  door,  to  meet  the  comens.  Baying,  "Take 
this  child  hence.  In  God's  name,  take  ttie  inno- 
cent from  the  guilty." 


vnL 

"  Tet  aU  thy  baauty,  poor,  dekuM  gitl  I 
Serrod  bat  to  light  tbj  roin.    I>  there  not, 
Kind  HeaTen  I  aome  eecret  talifman  of  hearts 
Whereby  to  find  a  reating-plaee  for  lore?" 

[Rafaa  Dawea. 

From  the  cold  and  reckless  manner  in  which 
the  crime  had  been  committed,  people  were  pre- 
pared for  a  long  and  difficult  trial,  and  the  Bhow 
of  great  hardihood  on  the  part  of  the  priEoner. 
Those  of  dull  imaginations  were  on  the  tiptoe 
of  expectancy,  preparing  to  devote  days,  and 
perhaps  weeks,  to  the  gradual  unfoldings  of 
crime,  the  detidls  of  plot  and  secresy,  and  the 
delight  of  gloating,  over  a  human  face  upon 
which  had  been  set  the  seal  of  Gain.  Great  was 
the  disappointment,  and  it  may  be  vexation, 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  but  little  more 
than  the  form  of  trial  would' be  necessary— the 
prisoner  having  persisted  in  his  detenriination  to 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge. 

Accordingly,  after  the  needfril  ceremonial,  be 
was  remanded  to  the  jiul  to  await  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  execution.  Here  we  must  leave  him 
to  the  commisseration  of  the  pious  and  the 
good,  who  did  not  ful  to  afford  the  only  relief 
available — ^human  prayers,  and  tears,  and  sym- 
pathy. We  will  leave  him  to  the  Great  Giver 
of  the  spirit,  in  the  meek  trust  that,  though  ftr 
astray,  he  will  yet  gather  it  to  liimself. 

In  the  meanwhile  William  returned  home, 
where  the  story  of  his  adventure  had  in  part 
preceded  him.  His  mother  received  him  witii 
tears  of  paseAonate  tenderness.  She  took  him 
into  her  lap,  tall  as  he  was,  and  rocked  him 
back  and  forth  in  her  arms,  as  if  this  might  al- 
lay the  ycamingnesB  of  maternal  instinct  She 
wept  and  laughM  by  turns,  till  the  child  grew 
terrified  at  the  excess  of  emotion.  Even  Greorge 
Grosbey,  at  first,  abated  a  portion  of  his  usnal 
sullenness  at  the  sight  of  the  boy  ;  but  the  un- 
wonted tenderness  of  Sarah  so  vexed  him  tiiat 
he  grew  silent  and  moody  again. 

WilUam  took  a  footstool  and  sat  down^HlIl^ 
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mother's  feet,  waA  began  to  tell  the  bUxcj  of  his 
adventurea.  The  little  group  listened  in  silent 
wonder,  with  scarcely  a  comment,  for  all  was 
too  terrible  for  words.  He  went  on  step  by  step, 
told  of  the  long  night  in  the  jail,  the  terror 
which  at  first  drew  him  to  the  ade  of  his  com- 
panion, as  a  relief  from  the  dlence  and  the  dark- 
neflB ;  of  the  slowly  gathering  light,  by  which  he 
learned  that  ho  had  slept  in  the  arms  of  the 
dark,  cruel  man;  he  told  of  his  own  simple 
pi*ayer,  the  tears  of  the  captive,  the  discovery  of 
the  Bible— to  all  which  Sarah  listened,  silent  and 
br^thless. 

All  at  once  William,  who  had  been  looking, 
almost  unconscious  that  he  did  so,  into  her  face, 
stopped  and  cried,  "  Oh  I  mother,  move ;  turn 
your  head,  dear  mother ;  you  looked  just  so  in 
my  dream." 

Sarah  pressed  her  lips  to  his  forehead,  and  he 
went  on ;  when,  at  length,  the  child  drew  the 
locket  from  his  bosom  and  held  it  up,  repeating 
the  words  of  the  guilty  man,  she  gave  one  long, 
loud  shriek,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  her  husband. 
She  tried  to  speak,  again  and  again,  but  no 
words  came,  and  she  only  held  up  her  poor,  pale 
hands  In  speechless  agony. 

Gkorge  Croabey  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
strode  up  and  down  the  floor  as  if  she  had  been 
a  babe ;  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  he  gnashed 
his  teeth  in  anguish,  and  there  she  lay,  withlier 
long  hair  streaming  downward  and  her  eyes 
fljKd  as  in  death.  He  laid  her  upon  the  bed,  and 
knelt  down ;  and  there,  0  God,  he  saw  the  soul 
recede  inward  to  its  citadel,  its  light  fading 
from  the  face,  and  leaving  the  unmeaning  blank 
of  idiocy.       •«•••• 

Weeks  and  months  transpired ;  George  Cros- 
bey  was  more  gloomy  than  ever ;  but  for  all 
this,  there  was  a  wild,  passionate  tenderness 
blent  with  all  his  intercourse  with  his  family. 
The  two  children  were  most  careiUlly  nurtured, 
and  William  was  met  with  an  affectionate  gen- 
tleness to  which  he  had  never  been  accustomed. 
Yet  when  all  was  Lushed  to  sleep  in  the  house, 
hour  after  hour  might  he  be  seen  walking  along 
the  shore,  and  often  in  loud  prayer  giving  vent 
to  the  gloom  within.  The  neighbors  were  few 
at  that  time,  yet  mauy  did  not  fail  to  make  effort 
to  wile  the  unhappy  man  from  what  to  them  was 
an  nnaoconntable  mood,  or  an  evidence  of  that 
"  wrestling  of  the  spirit "  by  which  they  believed 
€rod  strove  to  subdue  an  erring  creature  to  him- 
self. 

At  length  came  the  close  of  a  beautiful  day 
in  JCune — ^the  month  when,  of  all  others,  one 
would  ask  to  wait  yet  awhile  upon  the  earth — 
and  yet  on  this  day,  upon  the  top  of  Monljoy— 


a  beautiful  hill  overlooking  the  city  of  Portland 
and  the  bay,  the  islands,  and  loveliest  country 
in  the  world— from  this  lovely  spot,  in  view  of 
all  this  peacefnlness  and  beauty,  and  in  this 
month,  when  the  veins  most  thrill  with  life,  had 
a  human  being  been  sent,  by  legal  violence, 
hence  to  Grod ;  and  a  great  multitude  looked 
upon  the  deed  with  pale  faces,  and  sobs,  and 
nerves  that  winced  in  terrible  concert  with  the 
dying. 

It  was  late  in  the  night  when  a  man  desired 
to  speak  with  the  High  Sheriff!  That  officer 
might  well  be  pardoned,  after  a  day  of  such  ex- 
citement, if  a  shade  of  paleness  passed  over  his 
face,  when  a  large,  tall  man,  entered  his  room, 
with  slouched  hat  and  a  black  mask  concealing 
his  features. 

<<0!  aye,'' said  the  officer ;  '<iti«well  to  be 
prompt  I  am  glad  you  called  for  the  money 
to-night,  for  I  want  to  get  this  ugly  business  off 
my  mind." 

**  So  do  I,"  rejoined  the  other. 

The  Sheriff,  not  without  a  look  of  disgust, 
proceeded  to  count  out  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  which  he  pushed  across  the  table  to  the 
stranger. 

The  man  brou^t  down  his  fist  fiercely  upon 
the  amount,  and,  stooping  forward,  said : 

"  Mr.  Sheriff,  does  not  your  oath  of  office  bind 
you  to  the  performance  of  the  ugly  duty  of  to- 
day?" 

"01  aye ;  to  have  it  done,"  said  the  other, 
wincing^ghtly. 

"  Well  then,"  do  you  not  see,  that  when  you 
offer  a  bribe  to  another,  who  has  no  sacred  duty 
to  his  country,  by  which  he  is  bound  by  oath,  in 
the  sight  of  the  great  God ;  do  you  not  see, 
that  when  you  bribe  him  to  the  Judas  act,  yoQ 
make  him  a  cowardly,  pitiful  murderer?" 

He  uttered  the  last  words  hissingly  throuf^ 
his  teeth,  and  struck  the  table  so  violently,  thai 
the  Sheriff  arose  in  dismay,  and  stood  with  his 
hand  upon  a  small  cane  which  rested  beside  him.^ 
The  man  observed  the  gesture,  and  said  scorn- 
fully, as  he  swept  the  money  upon  the  floor,  and 
placed  his  foot  thereon : 

"You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me.  Did 
you  think  I  came  here  at  this  dead  hour  to 
claim  the  price  of  blood?  Did  you  think  me  so 
much  the  Judas  that  I  would  take  gold  for 
blood  I  No ;  I  came  here  to  tell  you  why  I 
stood  in  your  place  to-day,  and  to  take  the 
bloody  garment  from  my  shoulders  and  lay  it 
upon  yours,  where  by  oath  it  belongs.  What  I 
have  done  to-day,  I  did  as  a  solenm  atonement 
for  great,  for  unspeakable  wrong.    It  was  all 

that  was  left  me  to  do,  to  right|the  iiyured,  and 
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I  hare  done  it ;  not  for  gold,  bat  as  in  God^s 
stead,  iiis  instromenti  and  his  only.  I  whis- 
pered, at  the  last,  one  name  in  his  ear,  and  saw 
its  effect." 

The  Sheriff  recoiled  at  wliat  seemed  the  shade 
of  insanity  in  Ms  visitor,  and  asked : 

<*Andwhat8(udhe?" 

"ItiswelL" 

For  many  moments  a  deathlike  silence  pre- 
vailed in  the  room,  and  then  the  man  went  as  he 
came. 

It  was  well  known  by  the  pablio  that  the 
Sheriff  had  offered  a  large  sum  of  money  to  any 
one  who  would  execute  the  last  severe  penalty 
of  the  law,  and  as  the  personage  who  appeared 
upon  the  scaffold  wore  a  mask,  George  Crosbey 
was  not  identified  till  years  after,  when,  in  the 
heat  of  relil^ons  excitement,  he  detailed  much 
of  the  story  here  given,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
badness  of  his  own  heart,  and  his  great  need  of 
trial  to  subdue  its  evil  manifestations. 


TWIN   SONNETS. 


BT    J.    BRMINA    LOCKB. 


Ay,  thou  didit  nj  tbli,  and  my  h«art  iMped  np, 
'Neath  the  deUcious  raia  of  thy  sweet  word«, 

Where  it  had  Jain  like  a  pale  lUy  cup 
Beside  the  shrunken  waters,  limp  and  lithe, 

And  trodden  under  foot  of  the  dumb  herds 
That  came  to  seek  the  stream—yet  lolling  with 

Their  thixvt,  so  eager  not  to  drink  its  thin  ware, 
As  I  the  measure  full  of  thy  rich  lore. 

To-day  I  tread  the  earth  as  a  young  queen^ 
With  sapphire  crown  above  her  forehead  proud, 

Whose  fingers  none  may  touch,  not  princes  e'en, 
Sare  on  their  bended  knee.    Thy  passionate  kiss 
Hath  ohrismed  thus  my  brow  and  lifted  me  to  this  I 


We  grew  alike— from  the  same  barren  soil, 
Unwashed  of  shower,  and  all  unkissed  of  sun ; 
We  grew  alike  in  the  hot  tempest  dun 

Of  startled  souls,  bound  each  In  earthly  coil. 
In  erory  panting  breath  outsending  Iotc, 
As  pants  the  white  breast  of  the  mateless  dove. 
We  grew  alike,  yet  never  met  our  twin, 
Through  the  long  lonesome  years  that  lore  begin, 
Until  at  loigth  In  deeper,  holier  shade, 
Than  erer  where  his  temple  Druid  made, 

One  glance  of  thy  dark  eye  fell  upon  mine, 
And  all  around  was  redolent  with  light 
That  lore  had  cast  on  the  lone  desolate  night, 

Thus  evermore  thou  art  my  spirit's  shrine. 


KINGCUP. 

BRioai  flowing  king-cups  promise  future  wealth. 
And  bright  Ikiries,  now  no  doubt  unseen. 

In  silent  revels  sup  I 
"With  dew*drop  bumpers  toast  their  queen, 

Krom  orown-floww's  golden  enp.        [<3are. 


THE  OLDEST   REPUBLIC  IN   THE   WORLD. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century— accord- 
ing to  some  authorities  In  441,  and  to  others  in 
469 — a  native  of  Dalmatia,  named  Marino,  a 
stone-catter  by  trade,  while  employed  in  build- 
ing the  bridge  of  Rimini,  attracted  by  his  piety 
the  notice  of  Gandentius,  Bishop  of  Brescia,  by 
whom  he  was  made  a  deacon. 

Soon  after  he  retired  to  Mount  Titano,  a 
craggy  and  almost  inacceaaible  mountain,  dt- 
nated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  between  An- 
cona  and  Florence,  in  latitude  43^  58*  north, 
and  longitude  12^  21'  28"  east,  with  the  design 
of  leading  a  hermit's  life. 

He  soon  acquired  a  reputation  for  great  sanc- 
tity, and  the  Italian  Princess  who  owned  the 
territory,  gave  it  to  him. 

Thereupon  a  considerable  number  of  families 
took  up  their  residence  on  the  e|K>t,  and  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  was  instituted ; 
thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  town  and  Re- 
public of  Marino,  or  San  Marino,  which,  though 
possesmng  the  smallest  territory  of  any  State  in 
Europe,  and  superior  in  population  to  but  two, 
(Lieditenstein,*  in  €rermany,  and  Mellingen,t  in 
Switzerland,)  has  preserved  its  independence  to 
this  day,  a  period  of  1,400  years,  during  wliich 
the  proudest  Republics  of  Northern  Italy,  Venice, 
Yerona,  Grenoa,  &c.,  have  ftdlen.  In  fact  the 
contentions  wliich  agitated  these  more  powerful 
States,  and  which  eventually  produced  their 
destruction,  may  have  contributed  in  some  meas- 
ure to  the  continuance  of  their  weaker  neig^ 
bors— San  Marino  having  always  been  a  place 
of  refuge  for  all  who  sought  peace  amid  the 
turbulence  of  the  feudal  ages ;  and  who,  there- 
fore, like  our  Pilgrim  fathers,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  aim  at  the  establishment  and  mainr 
tenance  of  inBtitutions  free  firom  those  elements 
of  discord  and  strife  which  characterized  the 
Crovemment  under  which  they  had  lived,  and 
from  which  they  had  fled.  The  social  or  domestic 
history  of  so  remarkable  a  State,  could  it  be 
written,  would  be  curious  and  instructive ;  but, 
unfortunately,  that  very  insignificance  which 
has  operated  to  preserve  its  independent  exist- 

•  Litchtemlein,  the  smaUest  of  the  Principalities  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  has  an  area  of  flfky-tbree  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  seven  thousand. 

f  MdUngm,  in  Switterland,  contains  eight  hundred  tai- 
habitante,  (including  women  and  children,)  all  CkthoUoa, 
and  for  the  most  part  blacksmiths,  &rriers  and  lock- 
smiths. Thej  comprise  a  Republic  under  the  proteetkni 
of  the  eight  ancient  cantons,  but  depending  upon  nooe  of 
them.  Hey  have  a  town-house  adorned  with  the  anns 
of  the  eight  cantons.  Hie  Grand  CooneU  oonstets  of 
fourteen  persons,  the  Little  Council  of  ten,  and  the  Privy 
Council  of  three.  The  Executive  is  represented  bj  two 
Advogars. 
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enoe,  is  also  a  sufficient  reason  why  socli  mtsager 
recordfl  exist  from  which  to  learn  particolarlj 
of  its  growth,  or  of  the  internal  management 
of  its  affairs,  lia  jxditieal  history  may  be  briefly 
told.  In  the  year  1100  the  Republic  purchased 
the  Castle  of  Pennarosta,  and  in  1170  that  of 
Casalo.  Daring  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries, the  people  of  San  Marino  took  part  with 
the  latter,  supporting  the  pretensions  of  the 
Emperor,  Henry  IV  of  Grermany,  in  opposition 
to  the  ambitions  schemes  of  Gregory  VII,  and 
were  in  consequence  excommunicated  by  Inno- 
cent lY.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  Giacomo 
Pelizzan  plotted  with  the  Podesta  of  Brescia 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Montafeltre,  to  deliver 
San  Marino  into  their  hands. 

Happily  for  the  Republic,  his  plan  was  dis- 
covered. He  confessed  his  crime  and  suffered 
death  as  a  traitor.  Toward  the  end  of  the  same 
century,  the  commune  being  summoned  to  pay 
certain  dues  and  fees  to  the  Papal  Government, 
refused;  and  the  matter  being  refeiTed  to  a 
learned  judge  of  Rimini,  called  Palamcda,  he  de- 
cided that  the  commune  and  men  of  San  Marino 
were  exempt  from  payment,  having  been  of  old 
independent  of  all  foreign  dominion— a  decision 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  Vicar  Theodoric. 

In  1460,  Pope  Pius  II,  being  engaged  in  a 
contest  with  Malatesta,  Lord  of  Rimini,  received 
the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Marino,  and 
in  return  presented  to  them  the  four  small  castles, 
or  forts,  of  Serravale,  Faetano,  Mont  Giardino, 
and  Florentine. 

The  State  was  at  this  time  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  became  an  object  of  ambition  to 
the  adventurous  or  avaricious ;  and  it  was  com- 
pelled for  years  to  struggle  for  its  independ- 
ence. In  1739,  the  able  but  intriguing  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  having  failed  in  his  ambitious  schemes 
with  other  States,  turned  his  attention  toward 
this  miniature  Republic ;  an  act  which  gave  rise 
to  the  celebrated  hon  mot  of  ihe  good-humored 
and  jocular,  but  temporizing  and  politic  Pontiff 
Benedict  XIY :  ''  Alberoni  is  like  a  glutton, 
who,  after  having  eaten  a  large  salmon,  cannot 
help  casting  a  wishful  eye  at  a  minnow.^' 

The  Cardinal  alleged  that  the  Government 
had  become  a.  narrow  oligarchy,  and  contrived 
to  impress  the  Court  of  Rome  with  the  belief 
that  the  people  desired  the  protection  of  the 
Church  therefrom.  Having  received  the  consent 
of  the  deceived  Pontiff,  he  repaired  thither,  and 
conquered  the  province  with  a  single  company 
of  soldiers  and  a*  few  officers  of  police.  The 
people  appealed  to  Clement  XH,  who  restored 
Its  former  freedom  and  privileges.    Indeed,  in- 


closed as  is  the  State  by  the  States  of  the  t)hurch, 
it  has  generally  been  under  the  protection  of 
the  Pope,  which,  perhaps,  accounts  in  some 
measure,  at  least,  for  its  long  continuance. 

According  to  some  authorities,  the  State  was 
restored  to  freedom,  in  the  foregoing  instance, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, Charles  VL  Napoleon,  during  the  period 
of  his  success  in  Italy,  presented  them  with  four 
small  cannon,  and  offered  to  increase  their  ter- 
ritory. His  present  was  courteously  accepted, 
but  his  proposition  respectftilly  declined.  To 
their  modemtion  on  this  occasion,  whether 
prompted  by  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
insecurity  of  such  doubtfully  acquired  posses- 
sions, or  the  result  of  a  fixed  determination,  by 
keeping  strictly  within  their  own  limits,  to  re- 
move all  pretext  for  other  powers  to  interfere  In 
their  affairs,  they  are,  doubtless,  indebted  for 
the*  consideration  with  which  they  were  treated 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  from  whose 
grasp  fell  at  once  the  accpter  of  France  and  the 
iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  upon  this  Council  de- 
volved the  reconstruction  and  apportionment  <^ 
the  scattered  and  many  times  dismembered  Ital- 
ian States. 

Republicanism  was  abolished  beyond  the  nar- 
row limits  of  this  petty  province. 

Genoa  and  its  territories  were  assigned  to  the 
Eling  of  Sardinia ;  Venice  and  its  dependencies, 
to  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  the  independence 
of  San  Marino,  the  last  of  the  Italian  Republics, 
was  formally  declared.  In  1802  the  citizens  re- 
modeled their  Constitution,  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  their  Cqnncilors.  The  experiences  of  the 
late  revolution  in  Italy  tend  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  though  the  inhabitants  of  Marino 
are  doubtless  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  and 
tranquility,  but  littlcof  the  spirit  of  Republi- 
canism esdsts  among  them,  save  In  name. 

When  the  little  band  of  patriots  under  Gari- 
baldi were  retreating  before  the  combined  Ai]»> 
trian  and  French  armies,  on  their  arrival  at  San 
Marino,  they  were  closely  pressed  by  their  pur- 
suers, hemmed  in,  and  an  attack  threatened ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Republic  mani- 
fested but  little  sympathy  in  their  cause,  though 
as  fellow  "  republicans  "  (nominally,  at  least,) 
some  expression  might  have  been  expected.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  isolation,  the  inefficiency 
of  any  aid  they  might  be  able  to  furnish,  and 
the  almost  certainty  of  fruitlessly  endangering 
their  own  independence,  might  be  regarded  as  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  their  seeming  indifference. 

Nevertheless,  the  opinion  prevails  that  they 
are  as  much  under  the  control  of  the  Pope's 
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emi86arl«fl  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
oroand,  and  not  much  their  superiors  in  educa- 
tion, or  freedom  from  superstition.  This  fact  is 
not  without  importance,  as  the  existence  of  San 
Marino  has  been  pointed  out  as  an  evidence  of 
the  compatibility,  or  at  least  the  non-tncompati- 
bility  of  Papacy  with  an  intelligent  self-govem- 
ment,  and  free  institutions.  It  is  a  little  re- 
markable that  travelers  in  Italy,  either  ancient 
or  modern,  have  in  so  few  instances  bestowed 
even  a  passing  glance  upon  this  interesting  com- 
munity. Maximilian  Mission,  a  French  lawyer 
of  celebrity,  who  traveled  in  Italy  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  remarks  concerning  the  Repub- 
lic :  *'  This  little  swarm  of  bees  hath  maintained 
itself  very  happily  fot  many  ages — not  being 
exposed  to  the  envy  or  jealoui^y  of  any  of  its 
neighbors."  Addison,  who  visited  it  about  1699, 
gives  a  very  pleasant  though  imperfect  account 
of  It  G.  W.  Irving,  formerly  United  States 
Minister  to  Spain,  in  1812,  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  spot,  and  is  very  enthusiastic  in  his 
pnuses  of  the  place  and  people.  He  found  that 
but  one  American  before  him,  Wm.  Hunter,  of 
South  Carolina,  in  1797,  had  visited  it.  Mr. 
Irving  speaks  in  the  warmest  terms  of  the  de- 
light with  which  he  was  received  as  an  Ameri- 
can ;  and  compliments  the  intelligence  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  then:  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
stitutions of  our  country.  Another  of  our  coun- 
trymen, Mr.  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  visited  the  Re- 
public at  a  later  date,' and  gives  a  glowing  ac- 
count of  the  free  and  happy  condition  of  ite 
favored  inhabitants.  He  narrates  a  circum- 
stance which  at  once  hightens  our  opinion  of  the 
intelligence  and  Independent  spirit  of  the  people 
of  the  Republic,  and  excites  our  wonder  at  the 
forbearance  of  the  surrounding  Governments. 
He  says,  when  returning  from  his  visit,  on  reach- 
ing the  little  bridge  which  divides  the  republi- 
can territory  from  Rimini,  he  observed  a  vener- 
able woman  leaning  upon  the  parapet,  in  earnest 
conversation  with  a  hardy  stripling,  who  proved 
to  be  a  political  fugitive  that  had  taken  refuge 
m  San  Marino  ;  and  the  Republic,  it  seems,  like 
a  true  "  City  of  Refuge  "  had  sheltered  many 
such.  Thus  much  are  we  able  to  learn  of  the  I 
history  of  this  remarkable  State.  Its  territory, 
originally  limited  to  the  single  mountain  of 
Titano,  has  been  gradually  and  equitably  in- 
creased by  gift  and  piu'chase,  and  at  the  present 
time  consists  of  the  capital,  San  Marino,  built 
on  the  mountain,  and  four  villages  round  the 
foot  of  it,  viz  :  Serravalle,  Faetano,  Acquaviva, 
and  Feglio-— to>5ethcr  covering  an  area  of  twenty- 
two  square  miles,  and  numbering,  in  1845,  7.000 
Inhabitants ;  in  1850,  8,400.    The  capital  stands 


on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  the  summit 
of  which  is  crowned  by  an  old  castle  with  three 
towers,  on  one  of  which  the  standard  of  the 
Republic  waves. 

The  town  is  built  with  little  regularity,  and  is 
badly  paved ;  the  streets  are  steep,  and  practi- 
cable only  for  mules  and  donkeys ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  is  accessible  by  only  one 
road ;  and  they  have  a  law  forbidding  any  one 
of  their  own  community  to  enter  the  town  by 
another  path,  lest  a  new  avenue  should  be  opened 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  It  contains  the 
town  hall,  the  square  before  which  is  large  and 
commands  a 'fine  view  of  the  neighboring  Appe- 
nines ;  six  churches,  one  having  the  tomb  and 
a  handsome  marble  statue  of  the  founder,  SV 
Marino,  (who  is  venerated  as  greatest  of  the 
Saints,  next  to  the  Virgin  Mary,)  and  further 
adorned  by  figures  in  stucco  of  the  Twelve  Apes- 
ties,  placed  in  niches ;  two  convents,  a  theater, 
the  Governor's  palace,  with  schools,  museums, 
and  two  vast  cisterns,  which,  as  the  town  aflbrds 
no  spring  water,  are  indispensible  for  the  use  of 
the  public.  The  territory  is  industriously  and 
skillfully  cultivated,  and  yields  fruits,  silk,  oil, 
corn  and  wine — the  latter  particularly  in  great 
abundance,  it  forming  their  principal  article  of 
commerce. 

Government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Senate  of 
three  hundred  elders,  and  an  Executive  Council 
of  twenty  patricians,  twenty  burghers,  and 
twenty  peasants. 

Two  gonfalonieri,  elected  quarterly,  are  at  the. 
head  of  the  Executive,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
singular  fact  that  the  oath  of  the  Kxecutive 
power  is  taken  on  the  Book  of  Statutes,  and  fiot 
on  the  Evangelists.  On  important  occasions,  an 
ArengOf  or  Great  Council,  is  convened,  to  which 
every  family  has  the  privilege  of  deputing  a 
representative.  In  this  Armgo  the  sovereign 
power  was  originally  lodged,  but  it  yras  found  to 
be  productive  of  too  great  confndon. 

Justice  is  administered  by  a  Commissary,  who 
must  alwaya  be  a  fortigna'^  and  a  resident  only 
three  years.  Great  importance  has  lieen  at- 
tached to  this  arrangement,  as  tending  to  pro- 
mote equity  and  fairness  in  the  judgments  pro- 
nounced, and  to  prevent  the  feeling  of  jealousy 
likely  to  le  awakened  by  the  selection  from  so 
small  a  community  of  one  of  themselves  to  acUnst 
legal  difficulties  in  which  the  arbitrator  could  be 
hardly  less  interested  than  the  parties  at  variance. 

The  State  supports  a  hospital,  the  physician  of 
which  must  be  35  years  of  age,  apd  remain  in  office 
three  years  ;  it  is  his  duty,  in  addition  to  visit- 
ing the  sick,  to  inspect  all  the  drugs  that  are 
imported.  r->  j 
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Four  superior  and  two  elementarj  Bchoolsare 
also  malntaiiied  at  the  public  charge.  One  of 
the  chief  doctrines  required  to  be  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  is  that  of  satisfaction 
with  their  condition,  love  of  their  country  as  of 
their  own  house,  and  of  their  fellow-citizens  as 
of  their  own  families. 

It  is  this  system  of  education,  parsued  for 
many  generations,  which,  fostering  the  convic- 
tion that  everything  valuable  is  centered  on  their 
native  rock,  has  prevented  their  embroiling 
themselves  in  the  affiurs  of  surrounding  States, 
checked  (he  growth  of  that  love  of  unlimited 
extension  so  prejudicial  to  the  strength  of  re- 
publican institutions,  and  may  preserve  them 
an  independent  and  distinct  people  centuries 
longer. 

The  military  force  of  the  State  consists  of 
some  eight  or  nine  hundred  men,  each  family 
being  obliged  to  furnish  one  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  The  number  on  duty  in  ordinary  times 
is,  however,  but  forty  or  fifty,  while,  in  cases  of 
great  emergency,  the  entire  community  serve 
the  State  in  this  capacity. 

The  population  of  the  Republic  has  increased 
regularly  and  moderately.  Besides  the  natural 
increase  among  themselves,  accessions,  as  has 
been  intimated,  are  fi'equently  made  from  the 
less  peaceful  and  prosperous  communities  around 
them.  Strangers  are  permitted  to  settle,  and, 
after  six  years'  residence,  may  bo  naturalized, 
and  hold  inferior  offices. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  offered  by  San 
Marino  to  scholars,  next  to  its  historical  associa- 
tions, is  the  superb  cabinet — ^rich  in  consular  and 
imperial  examples — of  mMUy  numbering  up- 
ward of  forty  thousand,  collected  by  the  Gav- 
aliere  Berghese,  an  adopted  citizen,  and  one  of 
the  first  scholars  of  modern  Italy. 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  narrative  without 
considering,  in  a  few  lines,  the  elements  which 
have  combined  to  preserve  in  independent  happi- 
ness, for  so  many  centuries,  this  interesting  peo- 
ple. After  making  due  allowance  for  the  fa- 
vorable circumstances  of  their  isolation  and 
smallness  of  population,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  great  and  sufficient  cause  is  to  be  found 
hi  the  universal  sentiment  of  oonUnt  and  fhttei^ 
nal  regard  pervading  the  entire  community,  and 
the  absence  of  an  inordinate  ambition,  rivalry, 
and  love  of  conquest  and  gain,  luxury  and 
ostentation. 

These  peculiarities  may  be  imitated  with  great 
advantage  by  every  State — the  larger  and  more 
prosperous,  the  more  essential  are  they.  We 
have  neither  time  nor  Inclination  to  attempt  the 
not  difficult  task  of  proving  from  history  that 


Just  in  proportion  as  the  qualities  we  deprecate 
are  permitted  to  take  root,  and  come  finally  to 
be  fostered  and  encouraged  in  a  State,  is  the 
possibility  of  liberty  and  independence  weak- 
ened. The  step  from  individual  slavery,  as  vic- 
tims of  our  own  vices  and  passions,  to  that  of 
absolute  subordination  to  the  sueeeseftd  extenauM 
of  ihe  tame  vicea  in  oUien — from  social  and  conven- 
tional bondage  to  political— is  short,  and  has 
ever  been  easily  taken.  As  republicans,  we 
have  an  interest  in  the  lesson  imparted  by  this 
miniature  State,  and  as  intelligent  men  we  shall 
not  disdain  to  receive  instruction  from  any 
source,  however  humble. 


ANDRE   CHENIER. 

BY    MBBY. 

Tmulatod  bj  Maxy  L.  Booth,  for  the  U.  S.  Magaiine. 

CHAFTER  XrV. 
BSTUKlf  TO  THK  TWO  GARDBX8. 

The  Count  de  Pressy  made  a  sign  to  Valen- 
tin, who  was  standing  a  little  aside  in  a  stoical 
attitude,  and  the  old  sailor  approached  his  mas- 
ter. 

At  this  moment  the  apparition  disappeared  at 
the  end  of  the  garden. 

'<  Valentin,"  said  the  Count,  in  a  half-subdued 
voice,  "  you  are  intelligent,  like  all  old  sailors ; 
do  you  understand  what  we  have  just  seen  ? 

"  If  Monsieur  the  Count  does  not  undccstand 
it,  I  do  not.  pretend  to  have  more  intelligence 
than  he." 

*'  It  is  because  I  am  not  quite  calm,  Valentin, 
and  I  confess  it  to  my  great  confusion.  There 
has  been  a  rendezvous  here,  that  is  evident ;  a 
conversation  had  commenced;  I  heard  a  few 
words  of  it  The  man  disappeared  at  my  ap- 
proach—-it  is  incontestable  ;  then,  why  did  not 
the  woman  disappear  with  him  ?" 

"  It  is  very  true.  Monsieur  the  Count" 

<<This  is  inexplicable!  for  both  heard  the 
sound  of  our  steps,  and  both  were  terrified ;  yet 
Mad&me  the  Countess  tranquilly  pursues  her 
promenade,  and  continues  to  display  herself  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  witnesses  whom  she  sees  not, 
but  who  exist,  although  invisible,  which  is  much 
more  terrifying  for  her." 

*'  Monsieur  the  Count  is  right ;  it  is  inexplica- 
ble." 

M.  de  Pressy  pressed  his  forehead  on  the  grat- 
ing and  reflected. 

A  violent  stroke  of  the  knocker  was  heard  at 
this  moment,  and  the  direction  of  the  sound  evi- 
dently anno|inccd  that  some  one  was  knocking 
at  the  door  of  No.  19.  The  Count  nonchalantly 
raised  his  head,  and  looked  at  Valentin  with  a 
significant  air.    The  old  saUor  put  his  hand  to 
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his  ear,  then  pointed  to  the  house  of  the  Goanteaa. 

"  It  is  midnight,''  sold  the  Count,  in  a  low 
Yoice ;  '^  this  is  rather  late  for  an  honest  visit !" 

*^  That  is  my  opinion,''  answered  Valentin,  in 
a  whisper. 

The  door  was  not  opened.  'After  'a  sufBcient 
interval,  two  strolces  of  the  knocker  succeeded 
the  first  one.  The  young  woman  bounded  to- 
ward the  house  with  the  buoyancy  of  a  gazelle. 

The  ffllence  of  the  night  permitted  every  sound 
in  this  isolated  quarter  to  be  heard.  A  window 
was  opened  on  the  side  of  the  avenue,  and  a 
shrill  voice  uttered  an  articulate  inquiry. 

A  loud  voice  replied.  "  Open  in  the  name  of 
the  law." 

''In  the  name  of  the  law,"  exclaimed  the 
Ck>ttnt,  aloud.  The  Countess  is  in  danger ;  let 
us  forget  everything." 

"This  is  just  what  I  expected,"  muttered 
Valentin. 

The  Count  examined  the  fence,  measured  its 
Mght,  and  said,  tlirowing  his  sword  on  the  other 
side,  ''  This  can  be  leaped."  Then,  saying  to 
Valentin,  "  Resume  your  sfdlor  agility  and  fol- 
low me,"  he  scaled  the  wall,  placed  his  foot  be- 
tween the  sharp  points  which  surmounted  it, 
sprang  after  his  sword,  and,  without  waiting  to 
see  if  he  was  followed  by  Valentin,  hastened  to 
place  himself  in  ambuscade  behind  the  trees 
nearest  the  house. 

"  Monsieur  the  Count,"  exclaimed  Valentin, 
''  ought  to  have  helped  me  to  pass  first  with  the 
aid  of  his  hands  and  shoulders.  But  I  will  try." 

Valentin  attempted  the  escalade ;  but,  though 
still  green  and  vigorous,  he  had  lost  the  nfanble- 
iless  of  the  sailor.  <'  Ah  I"  said  he,  striking  his 
forehead,  *'why  did  not  Monsieur  the  Count  aid 
me?" 

"  I  will  aid  you,  my  friend,"  answered  a  voice 
in  his  ear. 

Valentin  turned  his  head  slowly,  like  a  man 
accustomed  to  supernatural  events,  and  saw  An- 
dr^  Ch^nier. 

''  Not  a  cry,  Valentin !  not  a  moment's  delay  I" 
exclaimed  Qi4nier,  "  but  give  me  the  word  of  an 
old  soldier  that  you  will  keep  this  secret." 

"  I  swear  it  to  you,"  replied  Valentin,  "  if  you 
aid  me  to  rejoin  my  master." 

Andr^,  who  was  endowed  with  great  physical 
strength,  climbed  the  wall  and  broke  off  several 
of  the  iron  points,  corroded  by  a  century  of 
rust;  then,  master  of  this  position,  he  aided 
Valentin  in  his  ascent,  and  lowered  him  to  the 
other  side  by  suspending  him  fW)m  his  arms,  as 
from  two  iron  cables. 

"  Now  take  my  dagger,"  said  he,  "and  keep 
it  with  my  secret" 


Valentin  raised  his  right  hand  a  second  time 
to  renew  his  oath ;  then,  picking  up  the  dagger, 
he  followed  the  route  of  his  master. 

At  the  same  moment  the  cry  of  "  Open  in  th» 
name  of  the  law,"  was  again  heard,  accompanied 
by  a  volley  of  blows  on  the  door. 

A  voice  answered  from  within,  "  I  am  com- 
ing;" and  a  few  instants  after  the  door  was 
opened. 

Chdnier  leaped  into  the  garden  without  hesi- 
tation, and  resolutely  prepared  to  interfere  if  a 
struggle  should  take  place  in  the  house.  He  was 
reluctant  to  compromise  the  honor  of  a  woman 
by  showing  himself  at  her  house  at  such  an 
hour,  but  there  are  some  imperative  circum- 
stances which  suppress  every  consideratioa. 

"  I  will  only  show  myself,"  thought  he,  "  at 
the  last  extremity— if  I  hear  the  cry  of  a  woman." 

The  Count  de  Pressy  and  Valentin,  concealed 
behind  a  clump  of  lilacs,  kept  their  eyes  flbccd 
on  the  house,  which  was  but  a  few  paces  distant. 
They  first  heard  confused  voices,  which  multi- 
plied the  echoes  of  the  vestibule ;  then  the  doors 
of  the  apartments  were  opened  and  shut  with 
noise,  and  exclamations  of  impatience  escaped 
throng^  the  windows.  All  these  interior  sounds 
finally  assembled  in  the  lower  hall,  which  opened 
to  the  country  and  to  the  ears  of  the  Count  de 
Pressy. 

"  Thea  you  maintain  that  you  inhabit  this 
house  alone  ?"  asked  a  rough  voice. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  alone." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Angeliqne  Brunon." 

"  Are  you  married  ?" 

"  I  am  a  widow." 

"Then  it  was  you  who  showed  your  face 
when  the  feigned  Savoyard,  Vincent,  song  under 
your  window?" 

"Yes." 

"We  know  that  yon  are  lying;  yon  shall 
come  with  us." 

"I  will  go  with  you." 

"  Is  there  a  cellar  in  this  house  ?" 

"Yes.  Doyou  want  to  visit  it?  Come  with 
me." 

"  One  is  not  so  foolish  as  to  hide  himself  in  a 
cellar.  Your  mistress  is  in  the  garden,  since  wo 
do  not  find  her  in  the  house.  Give  us  two 
torches,  and  do  not  stir  from  this  place." 

While  Angelique  was  preparing  the  torches, 
the  two  nocturnal  visitors  stood  in  the  door-way 
of  the  lower  hall,  and  attentively  examined  the 
garden. 

"  There  are  but  two  of  them,"  whispered  Val- 
entin in  the  ear  of  the  Count 

"  Without  counting  those  in  the  8ti«e^'h{^ 
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''  Ah,  that  is  true!  I  did  not  think  of  the 
street" 

"  Let  US  do  our  daty  here,  Valentin ;  the  street 
will  have  its  torn,  if  necessary.  Do  yon  not  see 
that  the  Countess  is  in  the  park  ?" 

Parhleu  I  I  can  easily  guess-  it,  Monsienr  the 
Couni" 

"  These  gentlemen  are  going  to  hnnt  hy  torch- 
light.   A  true  royal  amusement" 

"  Yes,  Monsieiir,  but  they  have  forgotten  to 
scour  the  wood." 

« Valentin,  this  term  of  yenery  is  well  ap- 
plied.   Decidedly,  you  have  wit" 

"  Ah,  Monsieur,  I  served  two  voyages  in  the 
East  Indies." 

^*  Right  Well,  my  veteran,  shall  we  await  or 
attack?" 

"Ahl  Monsieur  the  Count,  I  am  strongly 
tempted  to  take  the  house  by  boarding." 

**  Enough ;  there  they  are." 

The  voice  which  had  already  questioned  An- 
gelique  was  again  heard  when  the  torches  were 
brought: 

"On^  question  more.  Why  did  you  let  us 
knock  three  times  at  the  gate?" 

**  Because  a  lone  woman,  In  a  solitary  house, 
is  very  excusable  for  being  afraid,  at  midni^t 
Besides,  I  spent  some  time  ifi  dreseing  myself." 

"  This  good  woman  answers  very  readily." 

**  It  is  ea^  to  answer  readily  when  one  is  tell- 
ing the  truth." 

"  Very  well ;  retire." 

The  two  men  tlescended  the  steps ;  at  the  first 
tree  they  encountered  the  Count  de  Pressy,  who 
said  in  a  calm  voice : 

"  Go  no  further,  w  I  kill  yon  I  Back,  Mes- 
sieurs inquisitors  I" 

The  two  men  bounded  back  and  drew  their 
swords,  letfmg  their  torches  falL  At  the  same 
moment  a  new  adversary  fell,  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, upon  them,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
andy  udng  a  garden-rake  with  wonderful  dex- 
terity, put  them  to  flight  and  pursued  them 
through  the  lower  halls  of  the  house,  where, 
finding  the  front  door  open  by  a  lucky  chance, 
they  sprang  into  the  avenue,  and  the  pursuit 
stopped. 

The  Count  de  Preesy  felt  a  painful  emotion, 
which  certainly  did  not  arise  from  the  danger 
experienced.  The  scene  had  passed  so  quickly, 
and  the  night  was  so  dark,  that  he  had  been  un- 
able to  recognise  the  agile  and  formidable  comr 
batant  who  had  come  so  opportunely  to  his  as- 
sistance, but  whose  aid  was  a  keen  Insult  to 
him ;  for,  without  seeing  the  face  of  this  ofllcious 
auxiliary,  the  Count  divined  him  to  be  a  lover, 
and  could  even  aasign  a  name  to  the  unknown 


personage.  In  this  criiifl  the  device  of  the  de 
Fremy—Ad  omnia  /xiraftw— resuscitated  the  gen- 
tleman, and  reminded  him  of  his  dignity  in  the 
eyes  of  his  servant,  Valentin.  The  metamor- 
phosis was  instantaneous. 

<'  Well  I  Valentfai,"  said  he,  putting  his  sword 
under  his  left  arm, "  here  is  a  fellow  who  handles 
a  truncheon  like  the  usher  of  the  procession  of 
^ng  U6n^j  at  Aix.  Have  you  any  idea  who 
this  man  is?" 

"  No,  Monsieur  the  Count,"  gasped  Valentin. 

<<  If  he  is  one  of  the  people,  I  am  willing  to 
reward  him ;  I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  render 
me  a  gratuitous  service." 

<<  Tes,"  exclaimed  Valentm,  "  I  think  he  is  a 
man  of  the  people  ;  the  gardener  of  the  house, 
jMTobably." 

^  Probably,"  repeated  the  Count,  like  an  echo. 

'<  Despite  the  darkness,"  continued  Valentin, 
"  I  saw  that  he  was  but  half  dressed,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  just  awakened."  • 

<'  Oh!  the  fellow  was  perfectly  awake  1  Val- 
entin, all  is  calm  now,  and  the  danger  of  the 
Countess  has  ceased,  at  least  till  to-morrow.  By 
the  greatest  good  fortune,  no  one  has  seen  me 
here.  In  showing  myself,  I  knew  that  I  lost  the 
fhdts  of  a  year's  seclusion,  but  one  must  not 
reason  in  the  face  of  danger.  Come,  Valentin, 
let  us  return  to  our  former  intrenchment  in  the 
other  garden." 

The  servant  followed  his  master  to  the  parti- 
tion fence. 

**  Do  you  know,  Valentin,"  said  the  Count, 
laughing,  "  that  you  greatly  surprised  me,  just 
now,  when  you  came  to  my  assistance?" 

'<  Did  Monsieur  the  Count  doubt  me  then?" 

'^No,  Valentin,  no,  I  did  not  doubt  your 
courage  and  fidelity,  but  it  was  very  natural  to 
doubt  your  agility.  The  devil  I  at  your  age, 
you  climbed  this  fence  as  you  were  wont  to  climb 
the  mainmast  of  the  Pomona,  under  the  Count 
d'Estaing." 

''  Ah !  it  was  because— do  you  know,  Monsieur 
the  Count,  that  sailors  never  grow  old ;  like  the 
whales,  the  sea  salts  us  and  hinders  us  fh)m 
growing  old." 

"Come,  Valentin,  you  must  scale  this  grating 
again.  But  it  will  be  eai^er  now;  you  know 
the  way.    Will  you  go  first  ?" 

Valentin  hedtated  a  few  moments  before  re- 
plying. 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  Count,  "  what  are  you 
looking  at?" 

<<II  Nothing,  Monsieur  the  Count;  I  was 
thinking." 

"Of  what,  Valentin?" 

"I  will  pass  the  night  here;  we  knowj@ot 
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what  may  happen  again.  Then  I  fiball  not  have 
to  cUmb  the  grating  again,  bat  will  be  ready  in 
case  of  an  attack." 

*'  And  do  you  think  that  I  am  going  to  leave 
you  here  alone,  Valentin?" 

''Since  you  will  remain  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence,  I  shall  not  be  alone.  Xou  are  more 
active  than  I,  Monsieur  the  Count  Then  I  diall 
waste  much  time  if  I  am  obliged  to  ascend  tl^ 
mainmast  of  the  Pomona  a  third  time." 

**  Oh  no,  Valentin  I  I  will  not  leave  you  here 
alone.  Courage  1  one  effort,  a  last  effort!  If 
the  Countess  is  in  the  gorden  she  will  recognize 
you." 

''Monsieur  the  Count,  there  is  no  danger. 
Believe  me,  I  am  calmer  than  yon,  and  I  know 
Madame  the  Countess ;  she  is  not  a  woman  to 
remain  in  her  lair  like  a  boar,  waiting  for  the 
bloodhounds  to  dislodge  her ;  Madame  the  Count- 
ess has  already  taken  the  key  of  the  fields." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"Monsieur  the  Count,  had  she  been  in  the 
garden,  she  would  have  been  in  your  presence  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  believe  me." 

"  He  is  right  Indeed,  this  park  and  garden 
is  not  very  large." 

"  Will  Monsieur  the  Count  permit  me  to  give 
him  my  advice  ?" 

"  Give  it,  give  it,  Valentin." 

"  I  can  scent  an  empty  house  a  league  oft 
There  is  no  longer  any  one  in  this  house— either 
friends  or  enemies.  Believe  me,  Monsieur  the 
Count,  and  follow  me.  If  we  wait  any  longer 
we  shall  not  have  time." 

"  Well !  my  old  sea-wolf,  we  will  try  the  thing. 
Forward  1" 

Valentin  cast  a  final  and  rapid  glance  at  the 
dreaded  grating  whose  passage  he  had  dezter- 
oudy  evaded,  and  walked  rapidly  toward  the 
house.  They  found  a  free  passage  and  open 
doors  everywhere,  even  on  the  Avenue  du 
Tiers. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  asked  Valentin, 
proudly. 

"  Your  prophesy  was  correct,  I  admit ;  but 
confess,  Valentin,  that  you  shrunk  i^m  a  second 
escalade  t" 

"II  Monsieur  the  Count  1  I  could  climb 
twenty  walls  like  that  in  a  night  1  You  do  not 
know  the  old  sailors!" 

"  Now,  Valentin,  let  us  take  the  shortest  route 
home.  To-morrow  we  must  try  to  find  the  cour- 
ageous   gardener  who  came  to  our  aid.    I 

wish  to  thank  him,  Valentin." 

The  old  sailor  made  no  reply. 

A  few  moments  after,  the  Count  and  his  .ser- 
vant reentered  the  Hotel  de  Pressy. 
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Fully  persuaded  that  he  had  not  been  recog- 
nised, and  counting  on  the  discretion  of  the  old 
mariner,  Andr^  Chdnier  paused  an  instant  on 
the  threshold  of  the  house.  Thus  delivered  flrom 
the  nocturnal  inquisitors,  and  foreseeing  that 
they  would  soon  return  with  a  reenf orcement,  he 
walked  up  the  avenue  with  a  rapid  step,  slowly 
opened  the  gate  of  his  little  garden,  and  entered 
his  cottage,  using  every  precaution  to  avoid  dis- 
turbing the  sleep  of  his  friend  Boucher. 

A  surprise  awaited  him  in  his  room  ;  Andr6 
found  Boucher  there,  reading  the  Pradkan  Sua- 
Ikunt,  as  if  in  broad  daylight 

Andr^  retreated  toward  the  staircase,  like  a 
thief  who  espies  a  vigilant  sentinel,  and  he  cer- 
tainly had  good  reasons  for  concealing  his  torn 
and  disarranged  attire  from  the  eyes  of  his 
friend.  But  a  second  thought  counteracted  the 
first,  and  assuming  a  smile,  he  went  dbectty  to 
Boucher  and  said : 

"  See  what  one  gidns  by  studying  Nature  in 
the  forest  at  midnight  I  have  been  robbed  of 
my  wearing  apparel" 

Boucher  did  not  seem  snr|»i8ed  at  the  disa^ 
der  that  marked  the  person  of  his  firiend ;  he 
closed  the  book,  claeped  the  offered  hand,  and 
answered :  , 

"  You  fancy  yourself  under  the  regime  of  tiie 
forest-guards,  or  the  Fauns  and  Sylvans.  The 
forests  are  as  dangerous  as  the  cities  at  present 
There  is  no  longer  any  protection,  even  in  the 
woods.  The  author  of  the  '  Voyage  of  Ana- 
charsis'  wrote:  'The secret  dread  which  yon 
feel  on  entering  a  dark  forest  announces  to  you 
the  presence  of  the  gods.'  It  is  necessaiy  to 
change  the  last  word  in  these  times." 

Andr<  roughly  interrupted  his  friend  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  has  more  need  of  ale^ 
than  of  conversation. 

"Boucher,"  said  he,  "  it  is  very  late ;  I  will 
relate  my  adventure  to-morrow." 

"We  have  reached  to-morrow,"  answered 
Boucher,  smiling ;  "  it  will  soon  be  two  o'clock. 
Tell  it  to  me  now ;  I  am  listening." 

"  It  will  be  very  long." 

"  So  much  the  better.    Come  1  begin  I" 

"  But,  my  dear  Boucher,  I  pray  you  to  tell  me 
what  fever  of  sleeplessness  has  induced  you  to 
prolong  your  watch,  against  your  usual  custom, 
until  two  in  the  morning  ?" 

"  Ah !  my  good  Andr^,  I  expected  this  qoQ»- 
tiofi." 

"  Well,  it  is  asked ;  give  the  reply,  and  then 
let  us  both  go  to  sleep." 

"  My  reply  will  not  be  a  short  one,  I  warn  7<Ni.^ 
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''In  the  name  of  God,  Boucher,  leave  the 
^anns  and  SylvaoB  in  Arcadia,  and  be  as  brief 
as  a  lawyer  who  is  pleading  officially." 

''Be  seated,  Andr«." 

"  Oh,  I  will  remain  standing.  If  I  sit  down, 
the  sun  will  find  na  both  here— me  sleeping  and 
yon  replying." 

"  I  am  going  to  give  yon  a  great  joy  in  the 
beginning,  f  hare  received  a  letter  by  a  faith- 
Ail  messenger ;  can  yon  guess  from  whom?" 

"  Boucher,  you  have  sworn  to  make  me  perish 
with  sleeplessness !  Tell  me  quickly  from  whom 
it  comes,  and  let  ns  go  to  sleep." 

"  From  the  elder  Trudaine.  WhatI  do  yon 
not  leap  for  joy?" 

"I  will  leap  to-morrow." 

"Andr€,  your  answer  reminds  me  of  the 
anecdote  of  that  son  — ." 

"  What!  are  yon  going  to  tell  me  an  anec- 
dote?" 

"  'Tis  very  short,  Ghtf  nier ;  a  son  was  awakened 
in  the  dead  of  night  to  hear  the  news  of  the 
death  of  his  father.  '  Ah'I'  said  he,  '  how  sorry 
I  shall  be  when  I  awake  in  the  morning,'  and 
went  to  sleep  again." 

"  He  did  well ;  adieu ;  I  am  going  to  do  like- 
wise." 

"  And  do  you  not  wish  me  to  read  yon  Tm- 
daine's  le||er?"  , 

"  Bead,  read,  but  only  the  essential  part." 

"  Gh^nier,  I  thought  I  was  doing  an  act  of 
friendship  in  waiting  for  you  here  until  one 
o'clock,  to  read  you  this  letter." 

"Thanlcs,  thanks,  my  good  Boucher;  yes, 
yon  are  right — ^it  is  I  who— read." 

"  Listen,  Andr^."  Boncher  opened  the  letter 
and  read: 

"Mt  Dear  Fbieni>— In  writing  to  you  I  write 
to  Andr^ ;  it  is  less  dangerous.  I  distrust  the 
abstraction  of  our  friend ;  he  has  contracted  the 
fatal  habit  of  leading  literature  astray,  in  seek- 
ing after  the  muses  in  the  forest,  like  the  pupil 
of  Silenos  in  the  fable  of  Fenelon. 

"  I  have  nothing  but  good  news  to  give  you 
to-day.  You  know  that  I  examine  our  position 
with  coolness,  anu  that  I  mistrust  self-delusion, 
that  optical  deceiver,  through  which  we  liave 
been  too  much  accustomed  to  see  realities  in 
our  dreams,  smce  '89.  But,  distmstftil  as  I  am, 
I  like  to  recognize  amelioration  when  it  is  evi- 
dent, like  the  light  of  the  sun.  * 

"  The  minds  of  the  people  are  becoming  calm ; 
there  is  still  a  little  swell,  but  the  tempest  has 
disappeared.  The  law  lAgainst  the  suspected  will 
not  be  presented  ;  it  has  been  renounced,  doubt- 
less forever.  A  moderate  citizen,  Boyer-Fon- 
fride,  presides  over  the  Convention.     The  fa- 


natics agitate  bat  little,  and  would  not  agitate  at 
all  if  the  tribunes  were  not  there.  Without, 
Paris  is  resuming  the  aspect  of  former  days,  aud 
it  is  pleasant  to  witness  this  joyous  animation 
in  a  city  so  lately  depressed  by  stupor. 

"  Twelve  theaters  are  open  every  evening  to  a 
crowd  of  people,  who  ask  nothing  better  than  to 
return  to  their  habitual  French  gidety.  'Tis  an 
efl|ellent  indication  of  the  security  of  the  com- 
ing fnture.  When  a  whole  capital  is  amnsing 
itself,  what  Government  would  think  of  afflict- 
ing it? 

"  We  have  had  some  very  pleasant  soirees  dur- 
ing the  last  week.  I  was  present  at  the  Theater 
of  the  Bne  Faydeau,  at  the  first  representation 
of  a  five-act  comedy  entitled  '  The  Caprices  of 
Fortune.'  The  crowd  filled  the  theater  very 
early,  and  I  had  great  diiBcnlty  in  obtaining  a 
ticket  for  the  pit  The  new  comedy  has  gained 
a  great  and  legitimate  success.  The  author, 
whose  name  has  been  loudly  applauded,  is  a 
young  man  named  T6ogate ;  be  is  following  in 
the  steps  of  Moliere,  and  a  brilliant  fnture  is4n 
reserve  for  him.* 

"  Yes,  we  must  not  despair  of  a  country  in 
which  the  gentle  emotions  of  literature  and  the 
arts  preserve  thebr  empire  in  every  heart  I 

"  At  the  Academy  of  Music,  the  great  opera 
of '  Cllmene '  fills  the  hall  every  evening.  This 
ek^  tPauvn  has  taken  rank  in  the  musical 
world,  and  all  the  connoisBeurs  prefer  it  to 
'(Edipns.'  French  music  will  never  advance 
beyond  it  After  'Cllmene,'  they  give  some- 
times the  ballet  of '  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,'  and 
sometimes  that  of  the  'Judgment  of  Pari&' 
These  local  masterpieces  are  brought  on  the 
stage  with  great  magnificence.  The  decoration 
representing  the  Isle  of  Nazos  does  great  honor 
to  the  painter.  Ferrety.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
pencil  to  produce  a  more  perfect  illufiion. 

"  At  the  National  Comic  Opera,  the  '  M&lo- 
manie  of  Champein'  is  in  vogue.  More  charm- 
ing music  has  not  been  heard  anoe  the  'Devin 
du  Tillage.'  At  the  comic  and  lyric  Th^&tre- 
Fran^ais,  they  besiege  the  door  for  five  hours  to 
hear  a  delicious  opera  of  Dunl— '  The  Huntsman 
and  the  Daiiy-maid.'  Sainval  is  admirable  in 
his  comic  gaiety,  when  he  sings-^ 

'  I  am  fironn,  tirnek  with  ofaill— 
Ah  rtis  a  dog'i  Ufo  1' 

"  The  masterpiece  of  Gossec, '  The  Fishermen,' 
is  also  represented  with  prodigious  success ;  'tis 
as  fine  as  the '  Fishermen'  of  Theocritus,  and  the 

•Nothing  in  these  hlntorical  details  of  the  epoch  is  in. 
Tented  hj  the  author  ;  the  names  and  facts  are  draw* 
from  the  beet  anthorities.  It  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  ro> 
I,  if  it  resembles  the  present  andallfhtnrehlstories* 
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people  cry  encore  esverj  evening  to  Leonard,  ^en 

he  sings  tlie  coaplet— 

*  Shnon  ia  a  brare  lad, 
He's  amltten  with  mj  dangjiter.' 

*'The  pablic  show  the  same  eagerness  in  ap- 
pUniding  at  the  theater  of  the  PalaiB-Varietiefl, 
the  comedy  entitled,  '  The  Voyage  of  Ronssel, 
Junior.'  It  is  foolish  to  die  of  laughing.  Cam- 
bon  and  Robespierre  were  present  last  eyenin^in 
a  little  box,  and  they  laughed  like  ddldren. 
Perhaps  they  are  old  children.  Who,  bat  Ood, 
knows  men  I 

**  But  the  great  news  of  the  day  is  the  opening 
of  Aetley's  Amphitheater,  in  the  Faubourg  of 
the  Temple.  The  people  rush  there  eagerly. 
There  are  prices  of  seats  to  suit  all— from  three 
liyres  to  three  sous ;  it  is  equality  before  pleas- 
ure. This  circus,  in  -imitation  of  the  ancients,  is 
devoted  to  equestrian  spectaclea  A  young 
rider,  whose  name  I  believe  is  Franconi,  is  es- 
pecially noticed  for  his  surprising  vaultings  and 
Indian  juggling  tricks,  which  resemble  those  de- 
aeribed  by  Bus^  and  Tavemier. 

"So,  my  dear  friends,  when  one  sees  this 
gaiety,  this  transport,  this  delirium,  bursting 
fbrth  on  every  side  before  the  charming  plays  of 
the  stage — ^^en  one  sees  a  whole  nation  rusii- 
ing  so  eagerly  toward  the  pleasures  of  the  mind, 
the  heart  and  the  eyes,  he  feels  that  we  are 
drawing  near  the  end  of  the  storm,  and  that  the 
azure  is  about  to  tinge  the  horizon  with  its  con- 
soling serenity. 

"  All  the  political  news  which  I  shall  send  you 
hereafter,  whether  true  or  false,  will  not  be 
worth  as  much  as  that  which  you  have  just 
read.  The  French  people  are  resnmiAg  their 
national  charaoter--they  are  laughing.  We  are 
saved! 

"  This  oracle  is  more  sure  than  that  of  Cal- 
chas ;  '9S  began  ill— it  will  end  weU.  Prepare 
yourselves  to  be  happy. 

**  Adieu,  dear  exiles  of  the  moment 

"  Your  brother,  Tkudainb." 

Having  read  the  letter,  Boucher  folded  it 
slowly,  regarding  Ch^nler,  who  seemed  absorbed 
in  the  reflections  inspired  by  the  reading. 

**  Ton  see  now,''  said  Boucher,  "  that  I  had 
good  reasons  for  awaiting  you,  despite  the  late 
hour  of  the  night  Omn  of  the  ancients  said — 
Ad  erattmum  eeria  remUto^l  postpone  serious 
things  till  the  morrow ;  but  it  is  very  different 
with  joyful  ti^Ungs— one  keeps  them  for  the 
night.  Andr^,  did  you  expect  to  receive  such 
good  news  on  entering?" 

**  No,"  answered  Gh^nier,  who  was  ti^nking 
only  of  the  adventures  of  Na  19,  and  the  Count 
dePreflBj. 


"  And  do  you  answer  me  thus,  by  a  dry  and 
unmeaning  monosyllable  T" 

Andrd  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  running  his 
fingers  through  the  curls  of  his  black  hair, 
exclaimed : 

"My  friend,  have  you  sworn  to  drive  me 
mad?" 

"What,"  answered  Boucher,  calmly,  "is  it 
thus  that  you  express  your  gratitiAe  t  I  do  not 
understand  you,  Andr^." 

"  But  at  least  you  can  understand  that  it  is 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  I  am  worn 
out  with  fatigue.  Do  you  wish  to  inflict  the 
punidunent  of  the  regicide  Damiens  upon  me, 
by  depriving  me  of  sleep?" 

"You  see  that  he  does  not  say  a  word  about 
Trudaine's  letter,"  said  Boucher,  as  if  aside. 

"I  did  not  understand  three  lines  of  your 
letter ;  I  slept  standing.    And  what  matters  to 
me  the  opera  of  *Gllmene,'  the  vaudeville  of 
'  Ariadne,'  the  equestrian  circus  of  Bobespierre. 
the  ballet  of  Franconi  1    Why  the  devil  do  you 
find  it  necessary  to  deprive  men  of  their  sleep  to 
read  all  this  stuiT  to  tiiem  ?" 
"  Ah  I  see  how  you  judge  of  matters,  Ch^nier." 
"  Yes,  I  do  judge  thus  of  them.    Adieu  1" 
"  You  are  a  downright  blunderer,  Andr6  ;  that 
is  all  I  can  urge  in  your  justification.    Do  you 
wish  me  now  to  read  you  another  letteTj;  which—." 
"Enough  of  letters,  Boucher,  in  Heaven's 
name !" 

"  There  are  some  curious  details  in  it  respect- 
ing the  criminal  process  commenced  by  M.  Jean 
Paul  Marat,  chief  editor  of '  The  Friend  of  the 
People.' " 

"  Boucher,  confess  that  you  pass  all  bounds. 
If  you  are  not  a  somnambulist,  nothing  can  ex- 
cuse you  in  my  eyes." 

"  Andr^,  the  rudeness  of  your  language  aston- 
i^es  and  saddens  your  friend." 

"  Then  why  will  you  remahi  riveted  to  your 
arm-chair  for  the  whole  night  ?" 

"  Gh^er,  we  are  now  in  the  month  of  May ; 
the  day  will  soon  break,  and  it  is  useless — ^." 

"Ah!"  interrupted  Gh6nier,  "it  is  useless  to 
sleep,  because  we  are  in  the  month  of  May! 
Well,  educe  you  have  taken  possession  of  my 
room,  remain  in  it ;   I  am  going  to  sleep  In 
yours."    He  advanced  rapidly  toward  the  door, 
but  Boucher,  rising  with  surprising  quickneaa, 
barred  the  way  to  the  stair-case,  saying : 
"  My  friend,  you  shall  not  go  out!" 
"I  shall  not  go  out!"  exclaimed  Ch^er. 
looking  Wonderingly  at  Boucher. 
"You  shall  not  go  out!" 
"Boucher,  will  you  force  me  to  violence?" 
"  Andr^,  I  entreat  you,  do  not  misunderstand 
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your  beet  friend.  Follow  my  advice,  and  make 
no  noiae.  The  marketmen  are  already  passing 
in  tlie  avenge,  and  some  one  may  hear  us.  Let 
hb  be  calm." 

"  But,  Roucher,  I  ask  nothing  more  than  to  be 
calm ;  let  ns  deepi  that  we  may  make  still  less 
noise." 

*^  Well,  be  it  so,  my  dear  Andr^ ;  let  ns  sleep. 
This  arnhchair  shall  be  my  bed." 

<<  He  will  not  stir  from  here !" 

"  Andr^,  yon  are  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  I  am  fifty-two ;  I  am  your  friend,  yonr  men- 
tor, and  1  sapply  the  place  of  your  father.  Ton 
owe  me  obedience  and  respeci" 

^*  Then,  Roucher,  explain  to  me  the  mystery  of 
your  stnbbomness." 

"  There  is  no  mystery." 

^'  Really,  the  jest  is  a  good  one  I  But  it  is  so 
pointed,  Roucher,  that  if  you  have  not  become 
suddenly  insane,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  account 
for  the  strange  conduct  of  this  night" 

"  I  was  never  more  rational,  my  good  Andr^" 

"  Roucher,"  said  Chfoier,  in  the  hight  of 
desperation,  "jesting,  pushed  to  these  limits,  is 
intolerable ;  my  entire  stock  of  patience  is  ex- 
hausted. Let  me  go  out  I  For  the  last  time, 
Roucher,  let  mo  go  out  I  I  know  that  I  shall 
lay  violent  hands  on  you,  and  my  heart  ^dshee 
to  be  ruled  by  the  head.    Respect  my  despair." 

"  And  do  you,  Chdnier,  req[»ect  a  woman  ?" 

"  A  woman  1  a  woman,  say  you  I  and  what  wo- 
man ?"  cried  Ch^nler,  opening  his  eyes  wide. 

"  Are  there  two  women  for  you,  Ch^nier?" 

**  What,  my  liiend  I  this  woman?" 

Roucher  pointed  with  his  finger  to  his  own 
chamber,  saying : 

"She  is  there  I" 


CHAPTER  XTL 


A     POST'S     JBAL0U8T. 

The  painters  who  have  given  expression  on 
the  canvas  to  Saul  before  the  Pythoness  and 
the  prophets  before  the  Thabor ;  Salvator  Rosa 
and  Raphael,  who  have  found  the  lines  of  in- 
fernal terror  and  of  heavenly  delight,  would 
have  broken  their  pencils  before  the  face  of  the 
great  poet,  which  passed  in  an  instant  firom 
despair  to  ecstacy  at  the  last  words  of  his  fHend. 

**Shei* there /"  exclaimed  he,  and  the  melody  sf 
the  celestial  Hoaannah  accompanied  these  three 
words  from  the  lips  of  the  Homeric  poet— two 
tears,  the  diamond  drops  of  joy,  eparkled  in  his 
eyes;  the  aureola  of  happiness  encircled  his 
lofty  brow ;  his  hands  were  crossed  with  that  en- 
ergy which  gives  holy  fervof  to  a  mental  prayer ; 
and  every  cloud  of  the  hight  disappeared  before 
this  radiant  revelation. 


Friendship  had  its  turn.  Andrd  seized  the 
hands  of  his  poet*fHend,  overwhelmed  him  with 
excuses,  and  entreated  his  pardon. 

"  My  good  Ghtfnier,"  said  Roucher,  "  how  did 
it  happen  that  your  sagacity  was  so  long  at 
fault?    How  could  you,  who  knew  me,  believe 
for  two  hours  that  I  took  pleasure  in  irritating 
your  patience  ?    Why  did  you  not  divine  all  ?" 
"  It  is  true,  my  friend— yes,  you  are  rig^i    I 
understand  you  and  I  do  not  understand  my- 
self.   I  was  absurd ;  but  what  a  horrible  nig^t! , 
One  must  be  calm  in  order  to  guess  the  clearest 
enigma.    She  has  taken  refhge  here— the  noble 
woman.    A  nocturnal  attack  of  armed  bandits— 
what  imprudence,  to  dwell  in  a  house  in  a 
desert  I    What  did  she  say  to  you  on  entering, 
my  dear  ftiend  ?    Tell  me  all ;  speak  to  me." 
"  No,  Andr^,  you  need  rest." 
"I  am  rested ;  I  can  wait  till  day." 
"She  will  tell  you  all  herself  to-morrow." 
"  My  dear  friend,  do  not  leave  me  an  age  in 
suspense;  speak  1"  « 

"  I  have  need  of  repose,  Andr^." 
"  Gome,  now  you  are  taldng  the  role  I  just 
played." 

"  Well,  sbce  you  have  taken  mine,  Andr^,  it 
is  very  proper  that  I  should  take  yours." 

"  This  time,  my  fHend  Roucher,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand yon.  We  are  about  to  commence  onr 
petty  civil  war— reversing  the  sides.  This  is 
more  obscure  to  me  than  the  ninth  problem  of 
Euclid." 

"  Andr€,  my  fHend,  what  more  can  I  say  to 
you  I  The  woman  whom  you  believed  to  be  in 
danger  of  death  or  didionor  is  in  safety.  Exact 
nothing  more  of  me." 

The  tone  in  which  Roucher  pronounced  these 
last  words  diflfered  from  the  usual  manner  of  the 
gentle  poet ;  4t  was  a  form  of  expression  new  to 
the  ear  of  Ghdnier.  The  mystery  thickened  at 
the  moment  when  it  seemed  on  the  pohit  of 
breaking  away. 

Ghtoier,  murmuring  confused  words,  paced 
the  room  with  long  strides.  The  chamber  was 
narrow,  and  he  seemed  like  the  lion  who  awaits 
his  food  in  his  cage,  and  stifles  his  sullen  roars 
in  the  presence  of  the  carious  through  reqtect 
to  his  royal  dignity. 

Roucher  had  opened  the  Pnedium  Ruatiatm, 
and  was  tryhig  to  assume  the  air  of  a  man  ab- 
sorbed in  his  book. 

A  sodden  calm  in  scenes  of  violence  always 
announces  an  explosion.  Nature  is  hushed  to  a 
profound  silence  when  the  thunder  is  about  to 
burst  forth. 

Andr^  bounded  toward  the  door,  shaking  his 
sable  mane,  and,  pushing  back  his  friend  with 
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his  band  as  one  bends  the  stem  of  a  flower  with 
his  finger,  he  sprang  out  upon  the  staircase ; 
there,  repulsed  in  turn  by  an  in  viable  hand,  the 
hand  of  honor,  he  soddenly  stopped,  his  strength 
paralyzed  before  the  door  which  sacred  hospi- 
tality shielded  with  respect 

But  the  door  opened  as  if  of  itself,  and  a  low 
voice  twice  pronounced  the  words — 

"  You  can  enter." 

The  first  timo  Ch^nier  thought  that  he  misun- 
derstood them.  He  entered  in  order  to  obey, 
for  he  felt  that  his  action  amounted  to  a  crime, 
and  fell  on  his  knees  to  implore  pardon.  His 
dowi^cast  eyes  saw  nothing  but  the  hem  of  a 
robe,  but  he  dared  not  raise  them  to  the  face  of 
the  wearer.  A  shock,  which  was  wanting  to 
the  impresdons  of  the  night,  startled  the  poet 
on  hearing  the  words : 

"Rise,  Monaeur,  I  do  not  deserve  so  much 
honor,  I  have  only  done  my  duty."  . 

Ch^nler  raised  his  bead  and  saw  a  woman  of 
mature  age,  with  a  face  unknown  to  him. 

"  I  am  only  Angelique,"  added  she ;  "  the 
waiting  maid  of  the  Countess.'' 

"And  the  Countess ?'\cried  Ch^nier,  starting 
to  his  feet 

"  Madame  the  Countess  sent  me  to  your  house 
to  tell  you  that  she  was  safe  from  all  danger  ; 
but  she  also  commanded  me  to  speak  to  no  one 
but  your  friend,  and  not  to  show  myself  to  you 
until  morning.'' 

*'  And  why  this  precaution,  Madame  7" 

**  Precisely  to  shun  what  has  just  happened— 
to  prevent  indiscreet  questions  and  answers— to 
avoid  prolonging  the  excitement  of  the  night— 
to  give  you  a  few  hours  of  needed  repose.  The 
indiscretion  of  your  friend  has  thwarted  the 
whole  plan  of  Madame  the  Countess,  and  placed 
me  in  extreme  embarrassment 

"  My  friend  has  not  been  indiscreet,  Madame ; 
do  not  accuse  him,  it  is  I  alone  who  am  guily. 
I  will  excuse  myself  to  you,  and  you  shall  ex- 
cuse me  to  her.  My  reason  no  longer  controls 
my  wilL  I  have  a  fever  in  my  brain.  The 
roots  of  my  hair  are  burning.  Blood  is  passing 
before  my  eyes ;  and  what  you  have  just  said 
to  me,  Madame,  completes  my  despair.  I  can- 
not survive  the  horrible  consolation  you  have 
just  brought  me." 

'^  What  do  you  mean,  Monsieur?  It  is  deliri- 
um which  is  speaking,  not  your  reason." 

"  Yes,  Madame,  it  is  delirium  1  the  delirium 
of  the  insane,  the  tortured,  the  danmed!" 

"  Instead  of  r^oiclng,  Monsieur,  to  learn  that 
Madame  is  — ." 

"  Ah!"  cried  ChcJnier,  burying  his  head  in  his 
hands,  "  I  had  a  hundred  tUnes  rather  learn  that 


Madame  the  Countess  is  in  a  den  of  wild  beasts, 
a  cell  of  the  Inquisition,  a  forest  infested  by 
bandits—." 

*^  Than  to  know  that  she  is  in  safety?"  asked 
Angelique  with  a  sad  smile. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Ch^nier,  stamping  his  foot 
on  the  floor. 

"  This  is  very  strange  affbction,  Monsieur  P 

"  It  is  because  I  know  where  she  is  at  this 
moment ;  yes,  I  know  I"  cried  Ch^nier,  crossing 
his  arms  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Angeliqne. 

"  Ah  I  Monsieur  Ch^nier ,  I  am  very^  sure  that 
you  do  not  know." 

"  I  do  not  know!"  exclaimed  Ch^nier,  with  a 
wild  burst  of  laughter ;  **  do  you  challenge  me 
to  guess?" 

"Yes." 

"  Take  care,  Madame,  you  will  urge  me  too 
far." 

"  It  is  impossible,  Monaeur,  that  you  should 
be  able  to  guess  the  retreat  of  Madame  the 
Countess." 

"  Come,  this  is  a  challenge ;  I  will  speak. 
Madame  the  Counteas  is  at  the  house  of  the 
Count  de  Preasy." 

Angelique  made  a  movement,  the  equivocal 
meaning  of  which  might  easily  be  interpreted 
by  the  poet  to  accord  with  the  feverish  emotions 
of  the  night 

"You  are  mistaken,"  said  Angelique  in  an 
agitated  voice. 

"  Madame,  I  have  epoken  the  truth.  Jon 
emotion  gives  the  lie  to  your  mouth.  She  is 
there !  she  is  there  t" 

"  No,  Monsieur,  believe  me." 

"  It  is  a  horrible  idea.  O  Grod !  preserve  my 
reason ;  it  is  to-day  the  sole  treasure  of  man  I  - 
My  fiery  arteries  are  bristling  like  aspics,  and 
tearing  my  fiesh  t  A  demon  is  in  my  breast  I 
She  is  there,  and  she  has  a  right  to  be  here  I 
The  Count  de  Presefy,  young,  brave  and  charm- 
ing, has  just  risked  his  head  against  the  execu- 
tioner and  his  life  against  an  assassin  to  save  a 
woman ;  and  he  knows  how  to  accomplish  his 
acts  of  heroism  with  a  superhuman  modesty. 
Yes,  he  truly  merits  all  tbe  love  of  a  woman ;  I 
do  him  justice  while  I  detest  him !  Yes,  die  has 
done  well ;  her  noble  heart  has  prompted  her 
rightly ;  she  has  followed  the  beckoning  of  a 
heroic  hand,  the  call  of  the  most  fisuoinating  of 
voices ;  and  now,  what  transport!  what  ecstacy ! 
On  this  accursed  earth  which  is  snfTering  and 
lamenting,  there  are  two  human  beings  envfed 
by  the  gods— and  I,  like  the  leper  and  the  men- 
dicant, I  gaze  trom^  afar  at  the  Psast  which  Is 
my  mourning,  the  joy  which  is  m  torture,  tiie 

life  which  is  my  deathj'g'i^i,,^  by  Google 
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The  poet  threw  bimaelf  into  a  faateuil,  and 
his  panting  breast,  filled  with  all  the  pangsof 
earthlj  anguish,  seemed  ready  to  open  like  a 
crater  to  exhale  them  all  at  once,  for  speech  was 
broken  off  convulsivelj. 

Angeliqne,  who  was  leaning  against  the  cor- 
ner of  the  chimney-pieoe,  bent  her  head  like  a 
woman  who  has  nothing  more  to  say,  bat  who 
accepts  all  that  has  been  said  to  her. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  silenee,  the 
poet  regained  his  strength,  like  the  wind  which 
dies  away  and  again  springs  up  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest ;  and,  contemplating  the  sad  and  too 
significant  attitude  of  Aageliqne,  he  said : 

''  Madame,  I  understand  your  silence ;  it  too 
dearly  confirms  all  my  sospieions.  Tou  forced 
me  to  speak ;  I  told  all ;  I  urged  you  to  answer  ^ 
you  said  nothing.  What  more  could  I  wish  ?  I 
am  satisfied." 

'*  Monsieur,"  exclaimed  AngeHqne  in  a  smoth- 
ered voice,  *'what  Madame  the  Countess  foro* 
saw  has  happened  ;  it  is  your  Iriend,  M.  Rouoher, 
whose  indiscretion  — ," 

No,  Madame,  this  is  no  one's  fuilt ;  it  is  the 
fimlt  of  my  destiny ;  I  feel  that  my  death  is  not 
Ur  ofL  There  is  a  hand  which  is  forcing  me 
toward  the  tomb;  I  feel  this  iron  hand  upon 
my  brow,  and  if  I  still  redst,  it  is  because  I 
wish  to  see  the  woman  who  slays  me,  fo^  the  last 
time,  that  I  may  bless  her  in  expiring." 

<'Well,  Monsieur,"  sud  Angelique,  raising 
her  head  with  confidence,  *'  you  shall  see  her ;  I 
dare  give  you  this  hope." 

**  But  I  must  see  her  immediately— this  in- 
stant, even.  Tes,  I  am  unreasonable ;  I  under- 
stand your  gesture,  my  ^^mand  is  absurd!" 

A  convulsive  fit  of  laughter  shook  his  frame, 
and  made  the  tears  tun  down  his  cheeks  as  he 
added>- 

"  Tes,  as  if  it  were  posrfble  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  Count  de  Pressy,  and  to  say  — ," 

He  rose  with  a  shudder,  and  vailed  Mb  eyes 
with  his  hands,  as  if  to  shut  out  some  horrible 
Tiston. 

«<  Madame,"  said  he  in  a  resolute  tone,  *'  I  go 
to  meet  my  destiny.  Blessed  be  God,  who  sent 
you  here  to  witness  the  most  terrible  despair 
that  ever  burned  in  the  veins  of  man.  Tou  will 
recount  what  yat  have  just  seen ;  this  will  sn^ 
lice ;  tears  will  be  died  for  me.  Mark  the  con- 
sistency of  the  demon  of  fstet  the  Countess 
Marguerite  nobly  devotes  herself  to  protect  my 
liib,  which  she  believes  menaced  by  my  political 
foes,  yet  it  is  she  who  is  about  to  slay  me  here 
in  the  refuge  where  I  have  been  detidned  by  her 
counsels,  her  orders,  and  her  hand  I" 

"  No,  Monsieur,  I  shall  tell  Madame  tae  Comit- 
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ess  that  yon  are  living,  and  that  you  are  still  re- 
signed to  foUow  her  counsels  and  her  com- 
mands." 

"TottwiU  not  tell  her  this,  Madame,"  said 
Chfoier,  in  a  mournful  voice,  *<  because  the 
dawn  of  this  day  will  not  find  me  living." 

"  Tou  are  thinkiDg  of  suidde  1"  cried  Ange- 
Uque,  convulsively. 

**  MadamC)  if  I  lay  violent  hands  on  myself,  it 
is  to  respect  the  peace  and  the  life  of  the  woman 
I  love;  I  owe  this  sacrifice  to  the  Countess  Mar- 
guerite." 

<*  Then  you  are  determined  to  die  T" 

<'  Madame,  you  are  speaking  to  a  dying  man ; 
to-moiTOW  you  will  see  the  corpse  pass  hj." 

'<  Monsieur  Ch^er,"  exclaimed  Angelique, 
seizing  the  arm  of  the  poet,  **  you  shall  not  die ; 
I  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  a  disobe- 
dimit  act ;  you  shall  see  Madame  the  Countess." 

"When!" 

<<  This  very  instant" 

"And  where?" 

"  What  matters  it  to  youT  you  shall  see  her." 

**  At  the  house  of  the  Count  f" 

"  But,  Monsiettr,  who  is  speaking  of  the  house 
of  tiie  Count  T    Ton  shall  see  her." 

"Alone?" 

**  Alone ;  alone  with  me." 

"Let  us  go  at  once,  Madame,  in  Heaven's 


"  Go  inform  M.  Boucher,  and  tell  him  to  have 
no  fear ;  the  place  to  which  we  are  going  is  safe." 

Ch^nier,  who  during  this  idgfat  had  ex- 
hausted every  human  emotion,  regdned  his 
serenity,  and  entered  the  chamber  in  which  he 
had  left  his  friend. 

Boucher  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  innocence, 
with  a  book  in  his  hand.  Ch^nler  wrote  two 
lines,  placed  them  on  the  book,  and  left  the  room. 

Angelique  was  awaiting  him  on  tiie  first  step 
of  the  staircase ;  die  took  the  hand  of  the  poet 
and  said,  in  a  low  voice, 

"FoUowme."  __^__ 

CHAPTER  XVn. 

m  BOMB  OP  A  noatoBisr. 

A  woman  of  a  certain  age,  dignified  by  the 
equivocal  name  of  housekeeper,  opened  tlie  door 
of  the  chamber  of  Claude  Mouriez,  and,  setting 
a  light  on  the  table,  said  to  him : 

"  Have  you  rung  many  times,  Sir!" 

"Four  times,  Susan." 

"  I  was  asleep.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  might 
be  allowed  to  sleep  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, especially  when  one  has  been  obliged,  like 
me,  to  receive  petitions  all  day." 

"  This  has  not  put  you  in  a  very  good  humor 
this  morning,  my  poor  Sn8i^r'QQQQ{^ 
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"  Ohy  now  I  afaall  catch  it  for  a  whole  week  1" 

«Give  me  1117  white  double-breasted  waiat- 
coai" 

''Where  did  you  leave  it  last  night?  This 
room  looks  like  a  dog  kennel ;  will  yon  never 
learn  to  put  things  a  Uttle  in  order  ?  There  is 
your  maroon  waistcoat ;  the  ^ther  one  can't  be 
found." 

"  Grive  me  my  new  coat    There,  on  the  sofa." 

**  Whatl  do  you  expect  me  to  let  you  go  out 
with  this  coat,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
to  talk  to  rioters  ?  Put  on  this  Auvergne  cloth 
overcoat,  and,  with  your  scarf,  you  will  look 
like  the  Mayor  of  Pari&" 

"  What  does  the  porter  say  about  this  riot  ?" 

''  He  says  the  men  of  Marly  have  collected  on 
the  Place  de  la  Libert^  to  sing  a  song  against 
the  authorities." 

''Is  that  all  they  are  doing?  That  is  not 
much." 

"  Tes,  but  what  is  of  more  consequence  is  that 
they  are  asking  for  bread." 

"  I  have  none  for  them." 

"It  is  necessary,  however,  that  you  should 
find  some.  Ton  are  the  drollest  of  patriot  citi- 
zens 1  Tou  make  revolutions  for  the  people, 
and  then  you  let  them  die  of  hunger!" 

"Susan,  you  know  nothing  about  politics. 
Give  me  my  top  boots." 

"  There  are  your  shoes  without  buckles,  and 
they  are  all  you  need  to  march  against  the  riot- 
ers, as  you  call  them,  when  they  revolt  against 
you." 

"Go  for  the  shoes  1" 

"  Do  you  know,  Sir,  that  your  new  boots  cost 
me  four  new  crowns?" 

«  Give  me  my  belt" 

"What  do  you  want  to  do  with  it?" 

"  ParbUu  I  I  want  to  gird  my  sword  on  it" 

"  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  your 
sword,  Sir?  Why  do  you  march  with  arms 
against  these  poor  devils  who  are  asking  for 
bread?" 

"But  if  I  am  attacked?" 

"  If  you  are  attacked,  this  old  sword  will  not 
defend  you.  One  should  defend  himself  against 
the  people  with  good  reasons,  when  he  has 
neither  bread  nor  work  to  give  them." 

"  That's  true.    Now  give  me  my  hat" 

"  Do  not  take  that  hat  I  What  a  fancy  you 
have  for  dressing  as  if  you  were  gcong  to  the 
parade  1  These  handsome  men  are  all  alike ; 
they  would  gild  themselves  like  chalices  to  walk 
among  the  owls  and  bats.  Here  is  your  old 
hat ;  it  has  already  dried  up  the  rain  of  the  f&te 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Cover  your  head  with 
that  Now  you  look  like  the  handsome  Leander." 


"  Susan,  look  through  the  blind  of  the  bal- 
cony, and  tell  me  whether  my  men  have  come." 

"  Tes,  they  are  there,  Monsieur  Claude.^ 

"  Are  there  many  of  them?" 

"  I  count  six."  . » 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  The  Sergeant  included." 

"  Six  soldiers  to  quell  a  riot  I  It  will  not  be 
said  of  me  that  I  walk  in  the  steps  of  La  Fay- 
ette and  of  Bailly." 

"  Monaeur  Claude,  deal  prudently  with  these 
poor  fellows." 

"  Don't  be  uneacy,  Susan  I" 

"  Oh  I  you  always  say, '  Don't  be  uneasy,'  and 
afterward  you  do  nothing  but  foolish  things." 

"  That  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  Minister,  who 
congratulated  me  yesterday  upon  my  civism  and 
my—." 

"  The  Minister  does  not  read  what  he  writer 
I  know  you  better  than  he  does." 

"I  am  ready,  Susan.  You  can  see  me  pass 
from  the  window,  but  do  not  show  yourself." 

"  I  am  going  to  sleep ;  good  morning.  Mon- 
sieur Claude.  That  aristocratic  royaUst  was 
right  who  sud  to  the  tribunal,  when  defending 
himself,  '  I  am  accused  of  not  loving  the  new 
flag  of  tiie  nation.  On  the  contrary,  I  do  love 
it — ^because  it  makes  me  pass  sleepless  nights.' " 

"  Where  did  you  read  that,  Su»an  ?" 

"  In  the  last  number  of  the  Olan»-  Vengaw?* 

Claude  Mouriez  pbrouetted  gracefully  before 
two  mirrors,  gave  the  forehead  of  the  house- 
keeper a  friendly  kiss,  and  descended  the  stair- 
case with  a  grave  air  and  a  resolute  step. 

The  five  men,  the  fragment  of  a  squad,  were 
drawn  up  in  battle  ai^y.  Claude  Mouries  re- 
ceived them,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice : 

«  Comrades,  yield  your  lires  if  necessary,  but 
kill  no  one." 

He  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  maiched 
toward  the  Place  de  la  Liberty. 

By  the  dim  Ught  of  two  street  lamps,  Claude 
Mouriez  distinguished  a  large  gathering  of  peo- 
ple, and  the  furious  cries  of  this  crowd  aa- 
nounced  their  hostile  intentions.  Every  window 
in  the  neighborhood  was  open,  and  filled  with 
the  heads  of  curious  spectators. 

"In  the  name  of  the  law,"  cried  Mouriez,  In 
a  stentorian  voice,  "  illuminate  everywhere,  so 
that  I  may  distinguish  good  citizens  1" 

The  order  was  executed  in  an  instant  on  both 
sides  the  street,  as  if  tvro  guns  had  flashed 
along  the  fronts  of  the  houses.  Claude  stopped 
before  the  first  group,  and  said  to  them,  in  a  firm 
voice,  diaking  his  formidable  head : 

"  Citizens,  I  command  you  to  retire ;  you  are 
troubling  the  public  peace." 
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"It  is  the  pablio  peaoe  that  is  troubling  us," 
sDswered  a  sturdy  rioter  who  aasomed  the  man- 
ner of  a  chief;  "  we  hare  no  work,  and  we  are 
dying  of  hanger." 

"  It  is  necessary  to  know  how  to  suffer  for  the 
BepnbUc." 

**  Give  US  bread  and  we  will  soffer." 

<' Ton  shall  have  it.  I  will  write  to^y  to  the 
Gommlttee  of  Public  Safety.  But  diqterse,  in  the 
name  of  the  Bcpnblio !" 

"  Well !''  said  the  chief,  *'  for  my  part,  I  re- 
main in  the  name  of  Liberty  I" 

''  And  for  my  part,  I  arrest  yon  in  the  name 
of  the  law,"  cried  Claude,  seizing  the  rioter 
with  a  yigoroufl  arm,  and  giving  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  soldiersi 

Furious  cries  arose  from  the  crowd,  accompa- 
nied by  terrible  menaces.  Glande  resembled  a 
rock  beaten  by  the  waves ;  the  billows  of  the 
crowd  were  breaking  at  his  feet 

"  Were  you  a  hundred  thousand,"  cried  he, 
*<  I  would  not  flinch ;  and  I  defy  you  all  to  dare 
to  lay  hands  upon  a  representative  of  the  Con- 
vention. See !  I  cross  my  arms  upon  my  breast ; 
I  make  no  defense  I" 

The  mob  gradually  fell  back,  and  the  cries 
grew  fainter  until  they  were  lost  in  the  distance. 
Claude  Mouriez  advanced  alone  to  the  midst  of 
the  army,  without  meeting  the  slightest  resist- 
ance. 

"Citizens,"  said  he,  "  since  you  obey  the  law, 
you  shall  choose  six  delegates  among  yourselves ; 
these  shall  be  charged  with  the  recital  of  your 
common  grievances,  and  I  will  receive  them  at 
noon." 

A  general  murmur  of  approbation  welcomed 
these  words ;  the  gathering  lost  its  appeara^Be 
of  formidable  hostility  and  dispersed,  and  no 
traces  of  it  remained  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

Claude  Houriez  ordered  his  soldiers  to  con- 
duct their  single  prisoner  to  his  destination,  and 
returned  alone  to  his  house  through  several 
streets  lined  with  ooridus  and  un^ympathizing 
people. 

Whether  friends  or  enemies,  all  gazed  with 
admiration  at  this  revolutionary  giant,  who 
fought  alone  against  a  nation,  and  whose  voice, 
gesture,  energy  and  figure  q»read  about  him  a 
aUent  terror. 

It  must  be  said  that  Claude  Mouriez  neglected 
nothing,  on  these  occasions,  to  set  off  to  the  best 
advantage  the  formidable  physical  qualities  with 
which  Nature  had  endowed  him ;  he  stamped 
on  the  ground,  moved  his  lips,  flashed  his  eyes, 
inflated  his  nostrils,  and  gave  an  immense  swell 
to  his  broad  republican  vest,  and  thus  passed 
through  the  crowd  like  an  arohangel,  strook 


down  in  his  rebellion,  who  had  fallen  on  our 
globe,  mistaking  his  way. 

His  young  nephew,  Adrien,  who  had  arrived 
before  the  dawn,  was  awaiting  his  uncle  at  the 
door  of  his  house,  finishing  the  reading  of  some 
police  reports  which  had  arrived  during  the 
night,  and  which  were  recommended  to  a  speedy 
examination  by  the  word  hutey  written  in  a  cor- 
ner. 

"Aht  you  are  here,  my  little  Adrien,"  said 
his  uncle,  grasping  his  hand.  "  Come  up  quick- 
ly, for  curious  people  are  about  to  gather  around 
us,  and  you  know  that  the  curious  are  the  seed 
of  riots." 

"  Oh  1"  exclaimed  Adrien,  preceding  Claude 
up  the  staircase,  "  your  words  are  always  wiser 
than  your  actions" 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone  and  seated  In  the 
municipal  laboratory,  Claude  Mouriez  said  to 
the  young  man : 

"  Tou,  too,  are  iU-humored  this  morning." 

"  There  is  reason  for  it,  my  dear  uncle." 

"Ah I  let  us  seel,  Quit  this  mysterious  air, 
and  qpeak  plainly." 

"  See  this,"  said  Adrien,  throwing  a  paper  on 
the  table ;  "  there  is  a  report  which  speaks  for 
me." 

Claude* took  the  police  document,  and  tiie 
bronzed  fleah  of  his  fhce  seemed  to  change  like 
wax  before  the  fire. 

"  Have  you  read  thisT"  asked  he  of  Adrien, 
in  a  natural  manner. 

"  Why,  my  dear  uncle,  do  you  commit  the 
folly  (pardon  the  word)  of  intrusting  me  with 
the  reading  of  all  the  reports,  if  it  must  some- 
times cause  such  as  these  to  &11  in  my  hands?" 

"  This  is  an  exception,  Adrien— a  vexatious 
exception." 

"  Really,  my  uncle,  you  use  a  veiy  Indulgent 
term  here— «ezatiou«.  The  world  will  not  judge 
of  the  affiiir  In  this  manner." 

"  Then  you  think,  Adrien,  that  this  adventure 
will  make  a  noise  ?" 

"Do  I  think  soT  Come,  my  dear  uncle, 
sometimes  you  are  as  artless  as  a  child  speaking 
his  first  word.  What !  you  send  two  fellows  to 
carry  off  a  woman  from  a  house  in  the  Avenue 
du  Tiers ;  these  two  bunglers  carry  off  nothing 
at  all,  but  are  chased  away  shameftiUy  with  the 
pitchfork  by  the  garrison  of  this  woman,  and 
you  think  that  this  adventure  is  a  vexaHous  eiDcqh 
Oony  wliicH  will  make  no  noise !" 

"  I  must  tell  you,  Adrien,^'  said  Claude,  in  a 
conciliatoiy  voice,  "  that  I  had  important  rea- 
sons for  thus  invading  the  home  of  a  citizen." 

"  Oh,  my  uncle,  I  understand  these  important 
reasons;  this  citizen  of  whom  you  speak  is  a 
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woman  ^  she  is  not  named  in  the  report,  but  I 
will  lay  a  wager  tliat  I  can  easily  gucBB  her 
name." 

"  Yon  are  decaying  yonreelf,  Adrien.    Tea, 
yon  may  look  at  me  with  open  eyes,  yon  are  de* 
oeiving  yourself'' 
*'  l0  not  this  the  Gonntess  Margaerite  ?' ' 
«No,''  answered  Claude,  with  a  last  attempt 
at  falsehood. 

^  Ton  say  no!  this  is  not  the  Goantess  Mar- 
gaerite t" 

''The  ez-Connteas,  the  ci-devant  Goantess, 
Adrien.-' 

*'  Bah  1  it  is  really  worth  while  to  qoibble 
about  the  title  1  What  an  ingenious  method  you 
have  found  to  turn  me  from  my  oonrse !  I  will 
return  to  the  subject" 

«  Tliis  is  really  too  much,"  said  Glaude,  rising 
wi&  an  air  of  offended  dignity ;  ''I  am  again 
foreed  to  justify  myself  to  this  child  1" 

*^My  un^e,  yoa  must  submit  to  the  conse- 
qnences  of  the  revolutions  yon  have  caused. 
Even  hierarchy  in  relationefiip  should  disappear. 
We  are  the  uncle  in  our  turn,  and  I  am  about  to 
prove  it  to  you.'^ 

Adrien  rose,  opened  a  window,  and  looked  at 
ihe  sky. 

"  Where  are  yon  going,  child  t"  asked  Mouriez, 
with  the  timid  air  of  a  criminal  who  is  anxious 
to  conciliate  his  judge. 
''I,  too,  am  about  to  make  an  expedition." 
"  And  what  expedition  ?"  said  Claude,  with  a 
grave  smile. 

'<  In  olden  times,  before  '89,  when  an  uncle 
learned  that  his  nepliew  had  been  compromised 
in  a  nocturnal  prank,  he  repaired  in  person  to 
the  scene  of  offense,  to  stifle  the  vexatious  excep- 
tion in  its  cradle.  I  am  going,  therefore,  in  vir- 
tue of  the  new  order  of  things,  to  ftdflll  the  same 
duty — only  the  cliaracters  will  be  changed." 

"  Adrien,  you  shall  not  go  out!"  said  Glaude, 
placing  himself  before  the  door. 

''  My  uncle,  you  have  committed  an  infiumons 
action — one  wiiich  may  tarnish  your  name  and 
that  of  my  father.  Let  me  pass ;  let  me  pass,  I 
say,  that  I  may  patch  up  the  shreds  of  our  fam- 
ily honor— that  honor  which  yon  have  rent  in 
pieces  this  night!" 

''  Adrien,  my  dear  son,"  exclaimed  Glaude,  in 
a  supplicating  voice,  "  you  exaggerate  every- 
thing with  the  imagination  of  your  age.  Our 
honor  is  not  compromised,  believe  it" 

*'  Two  Mrii  sent  mysteriously  to  the  house 
of  a  young  woman,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  Re- 
public of  Venice !  the  sanctity  of  the  gynoeceum 
profaned  at  midnight  I  Truly,  these  are  most 
honorable  afikirs,  which  glorify  n  name !  Nothing 


but  a  noble  falsehood  can  save  us  now  from  in- 
famy. We  must  tell  the  Counteas  Marguerite 
that  these  two  men  were  robbers ;  we  must  hasten 
to  disavow  them,  and  to  throw  off  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  crime.  My  first  impulse  counsels 
this  measure,  and  I  adopt  it  without  reflectuig, 
because  I  believe  it  good,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
await  tiiat  diplomatic  reflection  which  always 
hinders  one  from  doing  right  My  uncle,  let  me 
pass.    Do  not  stop  me  in  the  path  of  duty." 

"  Wait  a  litUe,  Adrien  ;  daylight  will  inspire 
you  with  better  thoughte,"  said  Claude,  with 
joined  handsL 

''Wait!  There  is  not  a  niinute  to  lose.  The 
day  is  beginning  to  break ;  I  am  going,  and  now 
I  exact  still  more— you  shall  accompany  me." 

"II" 

"  It  seems  to  me,  my  dear  uncle,  that  what  I 
have  said  is  very  clear.  Tea,  you  shall  accom- 
pany me  to  the  house  of  the  Countess  Margue- 
rite. Pass  first;  I  will  follow  you.  Claude 
Mouriez,  it  is  your  brother  who  commands  yoa 
finom  the  depths  of  his  tomb." 

Claude  Mouriez,  eonquored  by  a  child,  like 
Goliah  by  David,  bowed  his  head,  and  ahnost 
unconsnons  of  what  he  wasabont  to  do,  followed 
the  youthful  Adrien. 

[To  be  oontinued.] 

^«#**-« 

THE    MASTER    TENDENCIES   OF  THE  TIMES. 

BT  ikKTHROPOai 

IM  that  distant  day  when  stage-coaches  were 
in  vogue,  one  had  to  set  out  on  a  journey  on  the 
same  conditions  as  he  would  remove  to  a  new 
neighborhood — the  necessity,  to  wit,  of  forming 
a  tteA  batch  of  acquaintance&  No  matter  how 
awkward  to  the  recluse,  never  before  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  paternal  neighborhood ;  no  mat- 
ter how  fortified  with  stoical  reserve  the  "  trav- 
eled "  man  of  the  worlds  the  introduction,  tiie 
efibrt  at  sociability,  and  the  ultimate  easy  move- 
ment of  thought  and  tongue  were  sure  to  fol- 
low. When  even  intentional  expedients  failed, 
the  ludicrous  incidentals  attending  the  secure 
stowage  of  bundles  and  feet,  the  unceremonious 
slaughter  of  hats  and  bonnets,  the  neighborly 
poking  of  ribs,  the  crucified  corns  and  kindred 
weaknesses  were  sure  to  awaken  a  i^Uow-feel- 
ing ;  and  before  the  journey's  end — especially 
if,  as  often  happened,  that  were  long— all  "  in- 
side" were  on  terms  of  mutual  charity  and 
good  nature  that  would  do  credit  to  many  less 
fleeting  communities.  Under  such  circumstanoes, 
the  parting,  when  it  came,  was  a  signal  ibr  re- 
ciprocal good  wishes ;  vfhUe  they  who  left  and 
they  who  staid  very  naturally  busied  tbemselvw 
daring  tine  next  few  hoars  witii  queries  as  to  fis 
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dedination  andfuturt-Ai  is  to  be  hoped  they  min- 
gled therewith  no  very  quertionaUe  surmises — 
of  their  new-found  and  soon-lost  companions  of 
a  journey  I 

Now,  that  oonseqaential  personage,  the  stage- 
driver,  has  heard  the  insolent  '*  clear  the  track  1" 
of  the  engineer ;  and  only  in  the  remote  byways 
of  travel,  here  and  there,  is  his  apparition  longer 
to  be  seen,  yanishlng  before  the  fnream,  and 
thunder  and  bound  of  the  locomotive  and  train. 
Now  we  travel  with  a  multitude— we  are  as  peb- 
bles lost  on  the  strand.  We  journey  on  the  tndn 
as  we  pass  through  the  streets  of  a  city.  Here 
are  so  many  people  that  we  cannot  qNure  inters 
est  for  them  all ;  we  feel  that  any  attempt  to 
form  the  acquaintance  and  learn  the  quality 
of  so  many  would  at  the  least  be  Quixotic,  and, 
if  practicable,  might  not  be  the  most  useful  or 
agreeable  disposition  of  our  time ;  and.  having 
become  better  schooled  and  more  discreet,  we 
part  from  them  with  a  very  cosmopolitan  indif- 
ference as  to  their  origin,  their  objects,  or  what- 
the-dogs  shall  ever  become  of  them  I 

In  the  telluric  trip,  with  ten  hundred  millions 
traveling  together  in  one  great  world-car,  all 
ticketed  to  various  way-stations  along  the  route, 
and  individually  intent  on  having  a  "good 
time ''  in  this  their  single  excursion  over  the 
blue  Iiills  and  across  the  boundless  savannahs  of 
space,  we  are  situated,  so  far  as  universal  comity 
and  interest  are  concerned,  even  more  unfortu- 
nately than  on  the  busy  trains  of  the  railway. 
We  are  so  many  that  we  are  prone  to  forget 
each  other.  Or,  we  have  our  whole  attention 
absorbed  in  a  few  individuals,  for  the  curious 
psychological  reason  that  these  few  happen  to 
be  our  acquaintances ;  and  we  forget  to  listen  for 
^  the  heavy  tread  of  the  united  millions  along  the 
highway  of  time.  We  forget  that  there  is  neces-' 
ssrily  a  movement  and  destiny  of  man,  as  a  race. 

But  there  are  times  when  we  feel  the  mystery 
df  this  surging  stream  of  human  life— this 
stream,  muddy,  and  deep,  and  swift,  that  tosses 
such  dainty  spray  about  its  surface,  and  piles 
such  verdure  along  its  ahores,  and  wreathes  such 
rainbows  adown  its  meandering  course !  Then 
we  ask  ourselves,  "  Whither  are  these  millions 
tending?  What  is  to  be  the  future  of  man  and 
his  planet-home?" 

Suppose  for  one  moment,  what  is  very  suppos- 
able,  that  intelligent  beings  people  the  sister- 
worlds  of  our  solar  system.  Suppose  tiiat  once 
in  each  eartlnsentuiy,  and  only  qpoe,  some 
winged  courier,  acting  as  inter-planetary  tele- 
graph, could  convey  to  one  of  those  worlds,  Sat- 
urn for  example,  news  of  the  activities  and  the 
whitherward  of  our  mundane  humanity.    Sat- 


urn being  outside  of  the  earth,  and  hence  an 
older  planet,  its  inhabitants  may  be  conceived 
to  be  older  in  centuries  and  madom  than  the 
race  of  nun ;  while  their  cooler  atmosphere  and 
more  mellowed  sunlight  will  conduce  to  moder* 
ation,  and  thought,  and  all  the  virtues. 

Suppose  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  terrestrial  budget  had  been  re- 
ceived, relating  how  the  nations  called  England 
and  Fhmce  had  been  engaged  in  bloodshed ; 
how  the  men  who  continually  followed  in  Iha 
track  of  the  immortal  Columbus  were  at  length 
successfully  leveling  the  forest,  and  but  too  suo- 
cessfully  driving  back  the  savage  tribes  which 
hitherto  had  held  sole  occupancy  of  the  newly- 
discovered  contaient;  how  no  great  or  good 
man  reigned  in  any  of  the  nations,  and  "  free- 
dom" and  the  "rights  of  man"  were  mere 
oatchwords  of  power ;  how  ignorance  and  super- 
stition were  somewhat  less,  because  Newton  had 
lived  and  Franklin  was  laboring  and  writing; 
how  the  advancement  of  tiie  most  favored  peo- 
ples was  slow,  and  millions  yet  roamed  about  the 
borders  of  a  pretentious  civiliEation  still  in  the 
olden  darkness  of  savageiam.  Curious  items  these 
and  many  others  for  the  next  hundred  years'  re- 
flections of  the  Satnmian  sages,  and  the  gossip 
of  the  Satnmian  tea-tables  I 

But  now  the  cycle  is  again  complete.  In  the 
nineteenth  mid-century  the  courier  again  cleaves 
the  depths  of  space.  He  alights  on  the  ring- 
encircled  orb,  and  meets  a  deputation  who  are 
to  receive  him  and  transmit  his  tidings  to  the 
capital  city  of  the  united  and  ft«temized  na- 
tions. ^  Welcome,  brother  Hermes,"  says  the 
primate  of  the  band,  "  and  what  word  from  the 
long-baJQed,  long-struggling  souls  that  people 
our  sister  planet.  Terra?"  Need  we  disclose  the 
items  of  tiiis  dispatch?  Need  we  tell  of  tiie  as- 
tonishing conquest,  in  the  interim,  of  independ- 
ence by  the  ocean-severed  colonies  that,  a  hun- 
dred years  before,  were  striving  with  priva- 
tions, and  savage  men,  and  the  rude  remstances 
of  nature?-— of  how  much  was  hoped  from  the 
freedom  thus  established  for  a  great  people, 
and  how  much  is  now  found  to  be  wanting  to 
the  best  frilflllment  of  that  hope?— of  how  sci- 
ence, and  invention,  and  the  comforts  of  life 
have  outstripped  the  wildest  dreams  of  phi- 
losophers, while  yet,  here  as  in  the  wilds  of 
barbarism,  human  hearts  are  the  same  myste- 
rious, blind  and  impracticable  things  ?— how  rev- 
olutions have  ended  in  disappointment,  and  men 
change  merely  the  style  of  the  old  weaknesses 
and  wrongs  to  adapt  them  to  their  new  condi- 
tions and  blessings  ? — of  France,  and  Naples,  aftd 
Borne,  and  Kansaa>  and  Washington,  and  the 
uigitized  by  VjOOQ  i 
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ftmads  of  commerce,  and  the  ineradicable  yices 
of  private  life  ?  To  which  side  would  the  sages 
conclade  the  balance  had  turned  within  the  hun- 
dred years?  •  If  toward  progress,  how  large  is 
the  overplus  gained  to  goodness  and  Wh? 

It  has  been  said  that,  in  passing  on  the  morals 
of  any  age,  we  are  in  danger  of  underrating  the 
great  body  of  home  virtues  that  permeate  the 
characters  of  individuals  and  families,  and  in  the 
private  walk  "  blush  unseen  "  to  the  eye  of  spec- 
ulation and  criticism.  Such  a  thought  is  indeed 
ooosoling.  But  when  we  recollect  how  hard 
tii6  task  of  being  liberal  without  licentiousness, 
or  strict  without  a  narrow  intolerance — and  how 
the  humble  virtues  are  spiced  with  selfism  and 
scandal,  and  the  noblest  causes  Jiave  yet  to  be 
sustained  by  appeals  to  low  and  vulgar  preju- 
dices, then  our  momentary  delight  at  thought  of 
an  unacknowledged  substratum  of  virtue  strength- 
ening  the  foundations  of  society  is  seriously 
impaired.  As  yet  it  is  too  evident  that,  as  in 
Britain,  the  nation  finds  a  qwm  strength  and  se- 
curity in  building  upon  the  weakness  of  a  na- 
tional debt,  so  in  the  social  order  the  strongest 
pillars  are  those  of  mutual  danger  and  necessity. 
Since  the  revival  of  literature,  heralded  by  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  led  on  by  the  brilliant 
constellation  of  English  and  French  writers  of 
the  Elizabethian  age,  we  have  all  been  taught 
to  think  too  highly  of  our  elevation  above  the 
dead  plane  of  barbarism,  and  our  advancement 
toward  the  higher  amenities  and  powers  of  life. 
We  have  been  led  to  forget  that  we  are  little 
better  than  grand-children  of  the  men  on  whom 
rested  the  thick  murk  and  the  cramping  heavi- 
ness of  the ''  dark  age&"  We  forget  that  it  was  as 
if  our  own  grand-eires  who  assiduously  heaped  the 
piles  that  burned  the  living  bodies  of  Huss  and 
Jerome,  and  the  army  of  martyrs,  or  carried 
desolation  to  a  thousand  hearths  on  the  insane 
charge  of  witchcraft.  We  forget  how  much 
more  slowly  the  inner  human  type  changes  than 
do  its  outward  surroundings.  We  forget  that 
**  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge  "  by  the 
sour  grapes  their  lathers  have  eaten.  We  forget 
that  we  inherit  frcm  our  parerdty  and  not  from 
thatuxj  as  our  parents  again  did  ttom  theirs,  the 
forms  of  our  limbs,  the  character  of  all  our 
parts,  the  development  and  configuration  of  our 
brain,  the  quality,  constitution  and  tendencies  of 
our  souls.  Hence,  strip  off  the  small  benefits  of 
time  and  culture  and  experience  due  to  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  and  the  man  of  the  "  dark 
ages"  stands  revealed  in  each  of  us.  This  is 
the  condition  of  life.  This  is  the  birthright  we 
have  received.  Life  is  a  struggle  toward  an 
ideal ;  but  the  ideal  is  yet  painftdly  &r  above 


the  actual.  We  must  grow  as  other  ages  have 
done,  with  almost  imperceptible  slowness.  We 
are  not  yet  grown. 

If,  however,  the  writers  have  deceived  us  in 
regard  to  our  mental  and  moral  stabuj  this,  we 
believe,  has  been  less  from  intention  than  invol- 
untarily, and  by  a  necessity  of  thoughtful  and 
hopeful  minds.  The  simultaneous  revival  of 
literature,  science  and  the  useful  arts,  astonished 
men  with  new  conceptions  of  their  own  powers. 
The  undoubted  and  wonderful  progress  led  to 
the  birth  of  a  new  idea  and  sentiment — that  of  a 
future  perfectkn  of  man  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  powers  innate  in  his  own  being.  Dimly 
or  distinctly,  with  more  or  less  of  faith  and  de- 
votion, the  writers  of  the  time  of  Addison  and 
subsequently  have  accepted  this  idea. 

But  beyond  this  the  very  spirit  of  literature, 
much  as  it  may  be  prostituted  to  base  ends,  is  a 
spirit  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  excellence.  Pride 
alone  dictates  that  the  thought  prepared  for  the 
public  eye  shall  be  the  best  part  of  the  writer. 
Even  if  anonymous,  one  will  hardly  present  you 
with  other  than  his  wortliiest  conceptions— as 
the  man  must  be  far  lost  to  shame  who  will  not, 
even  in  an  assemblage  of  strangers,  put  on  his 
best  behavior.  But  love  is  mightier  than  pride; 
Unconsciously,  the  writer  throws  the  halo  of  the 
«  soul's  calm  sunshine,"  felt  in  the  quiet  hours 
of  meditation,  over  all  the  creations  of  his  fancy 
and  the  deductions  of  his  reason.  The  yearning 
and  charity  of  his  better  moments  lend  the 
warmer  colors  and  dictate  the  kindlier  lights  to 
blend  in  his  picture  of  life  and  society.  Every 
writer  has  his  Eutopia,  and  few  readers  are  so 
tough  and  coarse  of  fibre  as  wholly  to  escape  the 
same  amiable  weakness.  Looking  in  the  magic 
mirror  of  genius,  they  are  fain  to  forget  the 
turbulence  that  may  have  marked  the  life  of  the 
author,  and  the  turbidity  that  may  mark  their 
own.  They  accept  the  genial  picture,  without 
waiting  to  contrast  it  with  the  inflexible,  and 
often  widely  varying  original. 

Nor  is  either  author  or  reader  blamable  for 
this  tendency,  so  long  as  the  pleasurable  action 
of  the  higher  sentiments— one  of  the  chief  ends 
of  all  literaturo>-is  all  that  is  aimed  at  When 
reason  and  the  true  science  of  man's  life  and 
possibilities  are  the  questions,  then  the  disseo- 
tion  must  be  more  severe :  the  picture  must  be 
a  transcript,  and  not  a  creation.  At  other  times 
it  is  a  cold  and  coarse  nature  only  that  will  carp 
at  the  invQlinntary  coloring  thrown  by  a  kindly 
enthusiasm  over  the  rugged  realism  of  life. 
What  if  even  Becky  Sharp  is  tharper,  and  Peck- 
sniff a  deal  m^fitr^  when  administered  to  one's 
sensibilities  in  the  concrete,  and  as  so  much  an|p 
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mated  anatomy,  tbao  when  taken  in  a  8C»rt  of 
abstract  eeaence,  and  in  dirided  dofles,  from  the 
artiflt'B  pencil ;  and  what  if  the  anthor's  akies 
are  never  qaite  fio  tame  aa  those  found  in  one's 
own  latitude,  and  his  beauties  more  beautiful 
than  is  warranted  by  a  faithful  study  of  the 
aoologists ;  what  if  his  heroes  and  heroines  have 
all,  like  Prometheus,  stolen  fire  from  Heaven, 
or  if  his  virtues  and  delights  are  alike  of  very 
impracticable  intensity  and  volume — we  see  in 
all  this  a  tribute  to  that  i(2aii{.  which  it  is  the 
glory  of  both  teacher  and  taught  to  accept  and 
treasure.  The  error  arises  when  men  and  women 
carry  the  tints  of  this  ideal  in  their  eyes,  and 
allow  them  to  be  spread  over  all  questions  of 
fact  and  life.  The  danger  is  that  we  shall  ac- 
cept the  fiuth  in  human  perfectibility,  without 
stopping  to  inquire  how  much  is  involved  in 
the  conception  of  perfedion  aeeompUthedj  or  how 
aimod  vnfinMy  far  beneath  such  consummation  is, 
as  yet,  the  aggregate  or  the  individual  human 
type. 

But  the  self-deception  of  the  times,  in  respect 
to  the  point  of  present  human  advancement,  is 
not  alone  the  work  of  the  artistic  or  creative 
faulty.  The  teachers  of  a  high-strained  mo- 
rality  have  much  to  answer  for  in  the  premises. 

They  teU  us  the  vices  of  society  will  be  in- 
creased by  being  knc^n.  Hence  they  would 
cure  the  evil  by  ignocl^g  it,  as  the  ostrich 
quiets  its  fear  of  pursuer^  by  burying  its  head 
in  a  bush!  Or  perhaps  they  hope  to  elevate 
the  tone  of  the  general  monds  by  blindfolding 
a  few  spooneys ;  and,  deceiving  them  as  to  the 
actual  state  of  society,  to  save  so  many  units  to 
swell  the  balance  of  virtue  in  the  great  ledger 
of  the  public  character.  At  all  events,  they 
have  been  widely  listened  to;  and,  some  in 
blissful  ignorance,  some  in  discreet  silence,  men 
and  women  have  been  taught  to  march  along 
the  crumbling  edge  of  a  crater,  within  which 
lurid  fires  bum  and  dark  pits  yawn  bottomless 
for  victims — ^they,  the  social  pageant,  keeping 
tolerable  step  meanwhile,  and  raising  jubilant 
anthems  to  peace,  and  freedom,  and  progress  I 

This  doctrine  of  the  possible  perfection  of 
man  in  the  present  state  of  being  is,  indeed,  not 
new.  Plato  taught  it  and  labored  against  the 
downward  stream  of  corruption  into  which  dem- 
ocratic but  degenerate  Athens  had  floated,  to 
secure  a  hearing,  a  practical  trial,  and  a  possi- 
ble realization  of  this  grand  idea.  But  Plato 
taught  that  man  was  to  be  perfected  through 
the  operations  of  a  perfect  system  of  philoso- 
phy, and  its  necessary  attendants,  a  perfect 
social  and  political  order.  Did  he  not  forget 
that  philosophy,  society,  and  government  were 


0uenm  of  man,  and  not  an  extraneous  power, 
shaping  man  to  th^  ends?  How  can  philoeo* 
phy  be  more  complete  than  human  nature,  which 
must  receive  and  appreciate  it,  and  which  must 
first  have  the  capacity  to  do  this,  no  matter  how 
transcendant  the  powers  of  H  few  sages  that 
have  given  birth  to  it?  And  then  society  and 
laws  are  never  in  advance  of  a  people's  convio> 
tionsand  powers;  but  usually  very  distinctly 
behind  them.  It  has  been  the  fundamental  error 
of  too  many  philosophers  and  theorists  that  thej 
have  looked  for  human  amelioration  and  ulti- 
mate perfection  to  something  tBiihoA  and  not 
vnOmi  and  qf  the  man  himself.  What,  indeed,  is 
the  language  of  Christianity  if  it  be  not  a  call 
on  each  for  work,  self-devotion,  the  develop- 
ment of  principles  from  within,  the  growth  of 
the  soul  into  a  new  and  worthier  state  t  The 
early  Christian  ages  seem  to  have  understood 
their  faith  as  Plato  did  his  philosophy— a  some- 
thing efficacious  coming  fh>m  without  them- 
selves ;  and  ft'om  this  to  the  mass,  penance,  and 
plenary  indulgences,  it  was  not  a  long  or  diiB- 
cult  step. 

And  so,  in  the  early  and  in  the  <'  dark  "  agee, 
men  lived  for  duty.  They  submitted  themselves 
to  authority  in  matters  of  belief;  but  they 
fought  the  evil  one  on  thehr  own  account.  But 
with  Protestantism  came  in  the  new  idea  of  a 
hunum  evolution  and  perfectability  by  an  out- 
growth of  the  man  himself,  through  the  right 
direction  and  exercise  of  powers  inherent  in, 
and  inseparable  from,  his  very  nature.  Pro- 
gressive minds  of  various  caliber  and  quality 
have  seized  the  idea,  and  amplified  it  into  a 
thousand  forms,  grand,  fantastic,  or  even  actu- 
ally debasing,  until  Protestantism  affects  to 
shrink  back  and  disown  her  own  oflbpring.  But 
the  parentage  is  too  manifest — servile,  cunning, 
well-behaved  Jesuitism  charges  it  home  upon 
the  heretical  churches  all  too  effectually.  They 
have  paved  the  way  for  so  much  freedom  that 
they  know  not  what  to  do  with  it ;  and  the  un- 
discriminating  recipients  of  the  new  faith  in 
human  progress  are,  perhaps,  at  this  moment 
even  more  at  a  loss  than  they.  We  have  learned 
a  great  and  ennobling  faith  in  the  ultimate 
grand  evolution  of  the  goodness  and  power 
latent  and  possible  in  every  intelligent  being. 
But,  as  yet,  we  have  not  found  either  the  method 
or  the  limitations  of  our  destinations ;  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  many  have  been  carried  far 
itovk  the  moorings  of  a  sound  judgment  on  this 
subject  Instead  of  submissively  waging  an  un- 
certain contest  with  the  prince  of  darkness,  we 
have  taken  to  walking  but  too  jubilantly  in 
our  own  light,  as  if  ttie  elevated  self-directioa 
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•Dd  broad  intellecUukl  ianght  which  we  have 
admitted  to  be  at  some  distant  day  poaiible  had 
already  come.  Bat  they  hare  notl  We  are 
precious  little  wiser,  and  perhaps  not  so  good 
as  we  were  when  we  accepted  the  new  fiuth  in 
man.  We  have  been  inremature,  that  must  be 
confessed.  Does  it,  therefore,  follow  that  we 
haye  been  fundamentally  in  the  wrong? 

Men  have  been  recalled  to  reason  by  the  de* 
▼elopments  of  the  last  nx  y&an.  A  serioos  and 
potent  fmOion  even  now  holds  sway  in  the  intel- 
Inotoal,  the  social,  and  the  moral  world.  Men 
will  not  Qoon  forget  how  humanity  went  up  with 
the  "Crystal  Palaces,''  nor  how,  in  the  painftal 
ooosoioosness  of  bad  investments,  bad  Mth, 
aristocratio  management  of  the-^par  euMmee^ 
democratic  idea,  embeszlements  and  other  old- 
faAloned  realities,  it  came  down  again  1  The 
movement  was  a  good  one  if  it  had  not  been 
carried  too  fiur  for  its  time,  and  awakened  ex- 
travagant hopea  But  even  to  this  day  there 
are  men  and  women  who,  in  a  moment  of  c<m- 
fldenoe,  will  ask  one  for  some  galvanism  to  get 
the  ring  of  the  Crystal  Palace  oratory  out  of 
their  ears,  or  some  ooUyrlnm  to  dear  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  rose-pink  from  their  vision,  so  that 
they  may  see  this  rough  and  various  world  once 
more  as  what  it  is,  and  no  more  have  to  take  it 
on  the  testimony  of  a  roundelay,  or  the  oro- 
tnnd  perorattousof  democratic  lips  which  preach 
themselves  "  five  thousand  a  year  i'' 

On  the  other  hand,  alarmed  chnrchmen  are 
hurrying  off  the  old  creeds,  like  "  old  do' "  to 
the  Isradite  quarters,  to  be  renovated  and  fur- 
iNsbed  up  for  a  new  presentation  and  acceptance. 
They  are  counseling  a  more  rigid  return  from 
the  '< spirit"  to  the  'Uetter,"  and  drawing 
tighter  the  reins  of  prescriptive  authority ;  as 
if,  what  was  first  of  all  disproved,  help  lay  in 
any  degree  of  real  hopeAUneas  in  that  direction. 
The  advocates  of  the  various  patent  systems  of 
'*  progress,"  straoge  to  say,  at  the  same  time  are 
holding  back  and  questioning  their  basis  and 
their  whitherward.  And  bo  to-day  the  world 
sees  a  strange  spectacle :  all  parties  in  moral 
and  social  sdenoe  distrusting  themselves^-none 
prepared  to  lead  on  or  to  capitulate.  If  eccle- 
siastical preaciiption  stands  condemned,  the 
dogmas  of  Bodal  liberdiflm  are  distinctly  re- 
buked. The  dragon  is  wounded,  but  St  George 
recoils,  doubting  the  temper  of  his  steeL  Thus, 
as  the  danger  of  the  past  age  was  that,  in  cut- 
thig  loose  from  the  old  dogmas,  it  would  not 
find  a  new  faiih  to  substitute  in  their  place,  so 
the  pressing  peril  of  the  present  seems  to  be  that 
having  found  a  faith,  and  experiendng  disap- 
pointment in  it^  tbe  advanced  intellect  of  the 


age  will  become  skeptical,  and  the  very  capacity' 
and  power  for  any  fsith,  and  for  tbe  true  when 
it  can  be  had,  will  lose  ground  and  strength  in 
the  mental  constitntion. 

In  respect  to  the  prominent  activities  of  our 
time,  they  are  probably  not  much  more  to  be 
commended  or  decried  than  those  of  the  cen- 
turies immediately  preceding  tliem.  In  the 
first  ages  of  the  world,  and  everywhere  in  sav- 
age nations,  pamon,  in  its  difibrent  forms,  is  the 
one  prime  mover  of  masBCS  and  individuals.  In 
later  times  and  in  cultivated  races,  pride  is  added ; 
and  we  have  hardly  ascended  another  round 
yet  in  the  world's  elevation.  Pride  and  paarfoo 
are  the  deeply  coiled  springs  which,  away  down 
in  the  basis  of  the  social  structure,  infuse  their 
silent  but  terrific  energy  through  all  its  ma* 
chinery,  and  leave  their  impress  on  all  its  pro- 
ducts. The  f(»iner  we  honor,  the  latter  we 
endure.  Hence  the  former  is  openly  emulated ; 
the  latter  cherished  and  cloaked.  Unregulated 
affection — love,  amenable  neither  to  benevolence, 
conscience,  nor  philosophy— has  been  the  foul 
taint  of  tlie  world  rince  the  earliest  chiq>ter  of 
the  history  of  mankind.  If  we  were  to  speak 
of  this,  or  the  kindred  besotting  tyranny  of 
appetite,  we  should  call  attention  to  no  new 
tendencies  of  our  kind.  But  here  agitation  has 
begun.  The  most  delicate,  the  most  difQcult  of 
human  relations— thiiTittust  be  studied  until  its 
claims,  its  limits, -its  laws,  are  comprehended. 
The  wildest  vagaries  have  already  risen  in  the 
course  of  this  study — one  of  them  to  the  intent 
that  inftmey  shall  be  robbed  of  the  exclusive, 
life-devoted  love  and  thoughtfulnees  of  an  own 
father  and  mother ;  but  whatever  vagaries  come 
the  study  must  go  on.  Our  successors  must  at 
some  day,  near  or  distant,  know  what  is  the 
true  rdation  of  man  to  woman  and  of  woman 
to  man ;  we  do  not  know  it  yet  I 

But  there  are  those  who  hope  that,  in  contrast 
with  the  vile  orgies  of  mytikolc^c  times,  and 
the  open  obscenity  of  Pagan  society,  the  domin* 
ion  of  passion  may  have  grown  lees  engrosong, 
or,  at  least,  that  something  has  been  gained  laj 
driving  social  vice  from  the  temples  and  the 
forum,  to  the  stealth  and  darkness  of  the  by-ways 
of  life.  For  pride  we  have  no  such  hope.  Tliat 
has  hitherto ''  grown  with  our  growth."  In  its 
excessive  and  perverted  forms,  the  poisoner  of 
social  delights,  the  treacherous  foe  of  honor  and 
character,  the  canker-worm  amid  the  kindly 
affections  of  the  heart,  the  tyrant  crushing  Intel* 
lect  and  virtue,  pride  lives,  extends,  takes  deeper 
root  and  grows  ever  more  vigorous  and  over- 
mastering. It  will  be  a  great  day  for  humanity 
I  when  a  notable  and  respectable  body  of  manv 
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kind  Bpura  aod  atjure  ihe  mean  pleaaue  of  self- 
etovatioa  througli  and  by  the  degradation  of  all 
who  are  poor  or  powerleas  enough  to  be  maA 
Ifaeir  dependants  and  inferiors  f  but  that  day 
l8--ahade  of  Momnsi  how  hi  away  doak  thou 
think! 

From  these  two  generic  and  master  tendenoies 
of  the  age  q>ring  ahost  of  speoial  and  lener  de- 
relictlonsL  ATarice  has  been  termed  the  rnling 
vice  of  oar  day ;  bat  it  is  only  a  8nbaltem--a 
"  bom  thrall "  of  pride  and  passion.  The  miser» 
who  hoards  gold  for  itself,  is  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand. But  avarice,  as  the  handmaid  of  pride, 
is  the  fhiitful  agent  of  evils.  Is  it  tme  that 
petty  dishonesties,  dissimulation,  insincerity  and 
meanness,  have  come  to  be  oftener  than  other- 
wise essential  parts  of  the  bosiness  man's  outfit 
in  his  calling  t->that  we  can  no  longer  have 
bread,  luxuries  or  physio  free  from  the  reoldess 
and  morderons  adulterations  whereby  scores  of 
knaves  grow  deek  and  '' substantial  ?''~that 
wherever  we  apply  for  the  benefits  of  profession- 
al knowledge  and  skill  we  are  liable  to  be  im- 
posed apon  by  hollow  quadurp  and  pretemion  !— 
that  we  are  turning  to  a  race  of  eringers  and 
fawners  for  plaoe  and  pudding  !-~that  men  must 
cease  to  employ  private  help  because  every  Aino* 
Uonary  is  a  robber,  and  to  avail  themselves  of 
public  facilities  because  human  Itfe  has  become  a 
drug  in  the  market  when  weighed  against  cop- 
per and  silver,  and  no  corporation  can  be  reUed 
on  not  to  add  to  robbery  mnrder  T  Is  it  net  all 
true,  and  more?  Does  not  the  generous  heart 
sicken  at  what  in  this  day  is  voted  decent,  and 
honorable,  and  rig^t,  in  three^ourths  of  the 
relations  of  traffic  and  commercial  enterprise? 

For  the  causes  of  the  present  low  state  of  com- 
mercial morality,  it  is  not  our  present  purpose 
to  inqalre.  Two  of  them  we  will  indicate  in 
passing.  The  first  is  doubtless  the  larger  de- 
gree of  freedom  in  the  choice  of  pursuits  exist- 
ing in  our  own  country.  Men  are  placed  here 
in  a  novel  sitaation.  With  unbounded  liberty 
to  shape  their  own  calling,  and  the  coarse  and 
means  by  which  they  will  pursue  it,  they  have  a 
field  of  operation  large  enough  for  the  wildest 
wishes,  and  a  material  to  work  upon  in  the  yet 
unsettled,  hetrogeneons  condition  of  our  people, 
which,  for  the  operations  of  the  quack  in  any 
pnrsait,  could  not  greatly  be  improved.  As  proof 
that  this  has  really  been  the  source  of  the  pres- 
ent financial  ferment  which  convulses  the  world, 
let  us  note  that  it  is  iVom  America  the  seeds  are 
exported  which  spring  up  in  French  Omtii  MiM- 
Utn,  and  the  universal  stock-gambling  and  1900- 
ulations  which  have  thrown  even  t^  European 
money-world  ihxm  its  balance  and  its  stereo- 


typed proprieties.  The  other  cause  we  find  in 
an  influence  which  came  in  coincident  with  the 
birth  of  freedom— a  suggestion  which  we  present 
doubtfully  in  respect  to  the  reception  it  may 
meet,  firmly  in  respect  to  the  conviction  of  its 
truth,  forced  upon  us  by  long  observation— and 
that  is,  the  mmomiad  teaeking$  of  the  dlstioguidied 
philosopher,  Benjamin  Franklin.  Scrupulously 
honest  and  honorable  as  this  great  man  was 
himself,  his  essays  and  his  world-accepted  maxims 
touching  industry,  thrift  and  savmg,  have  at 
bottom  an  essential  materialism  and  selfishness 
in  them  that  has  done  much  to  demoralise  the 
young  men  of  subsequent  times,  and  to  overtimi 
or  overlay  that  fine  sense  of  honor  in  dealing— 
that  sense  of  the  necessity  otjud  and  actual  equw- 
oUmU  in  all  transactions— that  love  of  equal  jus- 
tice to  buyer  aud  seller  alike  that  forms  the  no- 
blest compensation  for  the  base  aoqaisitivenesB 
in  which  we  are  all  compelled  to  spend  Ufe,  and 
in  business  relations  the  proudest ^ark  of  a  tme 
man.  That  any  such  results  should  follow  his 
teachings,  Franklin  himself  never  intended. 
But  the  fact  remains  the  same ;  and  the  inculca- 
tions of  *<  Poor  Richard  "  do  practically  sum  op 
in  the  advice  of  '<  lago''— <<  Put  money  in  thy 
parse ;"  or,  as  a  more  modem  version  has  it, 
''Get  rich— honestiy  if  you  can;  but  at  all 
events,  gd  rich/"  And  it  is  precisely  in  this 
latter  and  most  objectionable  phase  that  these 
notions  of  thrift  are  now  enforced  by  thousands 
of  parents  upon  their  young  hoptful9~-fe\lo7n  of 
whom  we  have  not  too  bad  an  opinion  to  believe 
that  they  tcould  imbibe  worthier  principles  of 
life,  did  tti^  but  have  such  as  faithfully  pre- 
sented. Can  we  wonder  at  the  aptness  of  the 
pupil,  howler,  when  we  00  well  know  the  as- 
siduity of  the  teachers?  Are  we  astonished  at 
the  blossoming  out  of  Schnylerisms  and  Hunt- 
ingtonisms,  when  we  witness  the  careful  ciritiva- 
tion  bestowed  on  the  germs  of  just  such  charac- 
ters? When  the  maxims  of  <'Poor  Richard" 
are  amended,  and  taught  no  more  except  as  they 
must  read  when  qualified  with  a  liberal  inAision 
of  the  '^  Grolden  Rule,"  then  may  we  hope  to  see 
thrift  and  industry  growing  among  us  without 
their  present  painful  proclivity  toward  hourly 
petty  dishcmesties,  or  matured  and  higli-handed 
fraud. 

But  wliile  we  find  little  comfort  in  some  of 
the  personal  and  social  aspects  of  our  times, 
how  is  it  with  tiie  spiritual  ?  The  astonishing 
revelations  of  science  within  the  last  three  cen- 
turies have  made  inroads  here.  Much  good  and 
doubtiess  much  evil  has  been  done ;  for  it  Is 
still  tme  that  "  a  littie  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing,"  and  the  great  reh&tions  of  life  and  the 
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Boal  to  this  material  eystem  of  things  are  as  yet 
a  profound  enigma,  which  startling  disclosures 
of  science  serve  for  the  time  rather  to  darken 
and  to  remove  f^m  us.  Doubts  arise,  of  which 
materialism  and  atheism  reap  the  larger  har- 
vest. Because  man  has  discovered  that  his  phys- 
ical self  is  indeed  a  part  of  nature ;  that  his 
muscle,  nerve,  and  even  his  fartun,  are  but  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  etc.;  and  that, 
"  take  him  for  all  in  all,"  he  is  but  a  compacted 
and  curiously  contrived  mixture  of  particles 
stolen  from  the  earth  and  air ;  that,  robbed  of 
his  due  guantum  of  heat,  he  passes  into  decom- 
position as  naturally  as  from  the  same  cause  the 
molten  metal  solidifies ;  and  that  the  same  elec- 
tricity which  bears  his  thought  along  the  tele- 
graphic wire  has  first  to  telegraph  that  thought, 
in  like  manner,  from  his  brain  to  his  hand  or 
tongue ;  because  he  has  learned  all  this,  he  be- 
gins to  speculate  how,  from  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
lime,  water,  heat  and  electricity,  and  the  rest, 
he  might  conceive  the  manufacture  of  a  human 
soul ;  and  though  he  has,  conlbaaedly,  not  yd 
made  the  discovery,  he  is  haunted  by  a  vague 
conception  of  its  feasibility. 

When,  however,  the  chemists  have  done  thetr 
utmost,  we  do  not  imagine  they  will  find  nitro- 
gen, oxygen  or  the  rest  to  possess  any  such  prop- 
erty, phydcal,  chemical,  or  phydological,  asM(/^- 
ddnmon,  nor  any  elementary  properties  firom 
which  such  spiritual  result  can  be  compounded. 
And  if  the  reasoning  of  Plato,  the  intimations 
of  Scripture,  and  the  clearing  inner  cognition 
of  its  imperishability  rising  up  in  every  think- 
ing mind — ^if  all  these  be  doomed  yet  to  be  over- 
turned, may  we  not  still  fearlessly  confront  the 
chemist,  and  ask  him  to  prove  the  materiality 
of  souls  by  producing  a  adf-deoeimg  oxide  or  an 
tUkaake  aUeaU  f .  But  it  is  oiir  province  here  to 
point  out  tendencies,  not  remedies. 

Science  is  not  alone  chargeable  with  the  prac- 
tical irreligion  which  is  a  marked  feature  of  the 
times.  Time-serving  religious  teachers,  churches 
degenerating  in  the  lump  from  the  pervading 
quality  of  active  piety  to  the  meagerest  vami^ 
of  respectability,  and  all  who  pervert  Christian- 
ity to  a  gigantic  ^stem  of  church-building  and 
pastor-feeding,  and  substitute  forms  for  the  duty 
of  practical  uprightness  and  benevolence — all 
these  are  large  creditors  in  that  investment  of 
materialism  and  unbelief  which  civilized  society 
has  been  making  for  itself  in  these  last  few 
generations. 

Is  a  blank  materialism  the  doom  of  refined, 
educated,  perfected  man  ?  Are  the  highest  hopes 
of  our  nature  to  be  the  forfeit  paid  for  the 
broadest  knowledge?    What  then  is  this  mili- 


tant heart  of  society,  of  life,  of  all  places  and 
all  ages?  What  is  it  within  and  below  all  this 
ferment  that  obstinately  rears  agam  the  ideal 
of  goodness,  of  truth,  of  excellence  and  of 
Heaven,  and  though  beaten  down  and  dishonored 
a  thousand  times  in  the  clash  of  passions  and 
pr^ndices,  reinstates  it  again,  and  bows  before 
it  as  reverently  as  before  ?  What  is  this  perti- 
nacity of  principle,  this  never-lost  fealty  to  the 
good  and  true?  The  heart  of  this  age  has  asked 
these  questions  before  us,  and  answered  them 
hopefully.  Far  as  ecclesiastical  systems  and 
furtherances  may^  fall  short  of  the  general  ao- 
ceptance  or  confidence,  the  real  tendency  of  the 
^ggf^g^^  mind  of  our  day  is  not  toward  mate- 
rialism  or  atheisuL  The  stubborn  faith  and  the 
rough  intelligence  lying  at  the  foundations  of 
human  effort  and  thought  spurn  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  formalist,  and  the  dilletantism  of  a  pre- 
tentious philosophy.  And  man  believes  because 
God  it. 

The  unprincipled  avarice  and  pride  of  the 
times  must  also  act,  sooner  or  later,  as  its  own 
corrective.  In  fact,  men  are  taking  warning  al- 
ready from  the  extravagant  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  of  ihiud.  The  terrible  lesson  of  penalties 
begin  to  be  conned.  The  press  turns  moralist, 
and  warns  people  against  the  insane  rage  for 
wealth.  How  the  plague  is  to  be  staid  does  i>ot 
yet  appear.  It  may  be  we  shall  yet  have  a  new 
style  of  '^  temperance "  society,  its  members 
binding  themselves  to  temperance — and  coi^ 
domce  /—in  the  exercise  of  the  acquidtive  facul- 
ties, and  to  honor  and  Justice  in  their  avocaticm 
and  their  dealings.  Such  a  society  might,  even 
now,  be  extremely  popular.  The  more  genuine- 
ly honest,  the  more  shrewd  the  investment 
Who  shall  say  that  the  latest ''  dodge,"  after  all, 
may  not  be  honesfyf  But  if  we  cannot  yet  see 
how  an  improvement  in  the  probity  of  trade  is 
to  be  brought  about,  we  should  not  therefore  de- 
spair. But  late  the  Spanish  coins  were,  with 
every  small  dealer,  every  clerk  and  corporation 
in  the  land,  a  constant  incentive  to  unfairness ; 
and  the  exceedingly  vulgar  fractions  made  by 
imaginary  currencies  of  our  dollar  and  cent  an- 
noyed everybody  in  turn.  All  at  once  a  very 
blundering  movement  is  made  in  the  Naiional 
Congress  to  get  rid  of  this  nuisance ;  and  al- 
though the  act  is  not  at  once  passed,  yet  the 
conscience  of  the  public  takes  alarm  ;  the  haff^ 
penny  swindlers  know  that  they  have  richly 
merited  losses,  and  every  one  is  agog  with  fear 
that  he  shall  receive  his  deserts  by  being  the  last 
recipient.  And  so,  in  a  week,  the  fate  of  the 
factitious  currency  is  sealed  ;  and,  in  one  point 
at  least,  men  come  suddenly  back  to  the  right, 
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and  leftrn  the  luxury  of  Btraightforward  prices 
and  honest  "change)"  and  the  wiadons^  of  fair 
dealing.  What  with  the  removal  of  a  constant 
ineentlve  to  meanness  and  frand  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  constant  vexation  on  the  other, 
this  is  by  no  means  a  small  step.  And  it  should 
give  US  faith  in  the  practicability  of  farther 
refdNrma 

As  to  the  mechanical  and  inventive  tenden- 
dencies  of  the  present,  it  is  good  to  know  that 
we  live  in  the  "  age  of  iron,"  for  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  some  future 
generation  will  emerge  fh)m  it ;  for  no  "  age  " 
is  an  eternity.  It  is  necessary  that  the  dmdgeiy 
and  care  of  perfecting  mechanical  contrivances 
should  first  be  completed,  that  men  may  some- 
time secure  leisure  for  the  investigation  of  life's 
higher  problems. 

And  the  study  of  such  problems,  it  would 
seem,  has  even  now  commenced.  Not  the  least 
of  them — perhaps  the  epitome  and  key  to  them 
all— is  the  study  of  Man.  We  are  noi  about  to 
rake  over  again  the  dry  bones  of  the  metaphy- 
sicians, nor  to  sustain  or  refute  the  grounds 
taken  by  phrenology,  nor  to  expose  the  humili- 
ating pretentiousness  of  d^ro-psychology  and 
^pMiifo-psychology,  nor  to  indicate  how  much 
man  has  got  yet  to  learn  of  his  social,  intellec- 
tual, and  even  his  moral  nature,  at  the  point  of 
the  scalpel,  and  through  the  wizard  vision  of 
the  microscope ;  but,  inviting  and  fruitful  as  is 
the  theme,  we  shall  pass  it  over  at  this  time  with 
a  shnple  record  of  the  fact  that,  liberated  at  last 
fh>m  the  shackles  of  superstition  and  the  mazes 
of  a  priori  reasoning,  man  has  set  out,  resolute 
to  analyze  and  discover  himself.  He  who  com- 
pletes the  task  and  perfects  the  analysis  of  the 
impulsions  and  the  loves,  the  capacities  and 
creative  forces  of  a  human  soul,  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  interact  in  bringing  out  the 
phenomena  of  life,  will  have  his  name  recorded 
on  the  page  of  the  future  above  that  of  a  New- 
ton or  a  La  Place. 

All  the  facts  and  principles  brought  intoyiew 
in  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
time,  clearly  and  forcibly  lead,  we  think,  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  idea  of  human  growth  and 
perfectibility  is  sound.  A  portion  of  the  people 
of  civilized  countries  have  accepted  this  idea. 
Bat  because  their  hopes  were  irrational  in  re- 
spect to  the  rapidity  with  which  a  change  could 
occnr  in  the  granitic  growth  of  the  typical  hu- 
man brain  and  soul;  because  they  have  been 
startled  from  their  dreams  by  the  uprising  of 
the  hydra  evil  in  more  vigorous  forms ;  because 
the  plans  they  concocted  fh>m  the  cogitations 
of  one  decade  do  not  take  root  and  bear  satiafy- 


ing  fruitage  in  the  next ;  because  uigust  con- 
servatism claps  its  hands  at  the  supposed  fulfill- 
ment of  its  uncharitable  predictions;  because 
they  have  fallen  on  a  period  of  dearth  add 
'<  reaction,"  many  are  now  ready  to  abandon 
their  faith,  and  yield  to  despair. 

The  lesson  we  have  now  to  learn  is  that  of 
our  weakness— of  our  ntfcmey  as  a  race.  Wo 
have  to  comprehend  our  elevation,  or  rather, 
want  of  elevation,  as  a  rational  human  type. 
And  here  even  philosophy  deserts  us.  For  phi- 
losophy can  do  little  toward  hastening  human 
advancement ;  she  must  content  herself  mainly 
with  discovering  the  laws  by  which  such  ad- 
vancement is  to  take  place.  Our  reliance  must 
be  upon  the  universal  labor  and  thought ;  on  the 
integrity  and  manliness  of  purpose  of  some 
chosen  spirits ;  on  the  self-distrust  and  consecra- 
tion of  those  who  have  (kith  to  labor  for  eternal 
principles,  but  chiefly  on  the  long,  painful,  world- 
experience,  on  the  ever-varying,  ever-pertinent 
teachings  of  suffering  and  time  I 

Thus,  we  may  hope,  will  finally  be  inaugurated 
a  course  of  progress  toward  freedom,  truth,  and 
goodness,  against  which  malevolence  and  excla^ 
sive  pride  shall  be  impotent,  and  against  which 
no  reaction  shall  prevail. 


PALMER.  THE  BRITISH  SPY. 
The  flitting  wings  of  memory  waft  us  back 
through  the  lapse  of  years  to  the  period  when, 
a  school-boy  in  the  town  below,  our  truant  steps 
led  us  up  and  over  the  hills,  just  back  of  Peeks- 
kill,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  formed 
the  camp-ground  of  our  revolutionary  sires ; 
nor  can  we  ever  forget  with  what  childibh  wonder 
we  listened  to  the  traditions  which  brought  be- 
fore our  young  mind  the  incidents  connected 
with  and  relating  to  the  various  localities  which 
were  visited.  One  spot,  which  seemed  replete 
with  awful  interest,  was  the  vicinity  of  a  hujo^ 
boulder  and  old  chestnut  tree,  near  wbicli  a 
British  spy  was  hung  by  order  of  General  Put- 
nam. His  name  was  Edmund  Palmer,  and  his 
story  is  one  of  those  tearful  episodes  which  go 
to  make  up  the  measure  of  war,  but  which  are 
seldom  related  by  the  historian.  Of  a  noble, 
commanding  figure ;  possessed  of  natural  quali- 
ties of  head  and  heart,  which  endeared  him  to 
those  who  knew  him  ;  connected  by  blood  and 
affiliation  with  some  of  the  most  respectable 
families  in  Westchester  County ;  and  surrounded 
by  an  afitetionate  wife  and  children,  he  had 
everything  to  make  him  happy  and  contented. 
The  revolutionary  contest,  however,  came,  and 
ere  three  years  had  passed  away  he  had  yielded 
his  life  a  aaoriflce  to  his  loyalty  to  a  king  who 
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cared  nothing  for  Buffisring  hnmanity  or  the 
rights  of  his  sabjects,  so  long  as  he  could  wring 
from  their  earnings  the  wherewithal  to  swell  his 
income  and  minister  to  his  pleasures.  In  an 
unfortunate  hour  Palmer  united  himself  to,  and 
was  made  lieutenant  of,  a  company  of  Tories, 
which  subsequently  formed  a  part  of  that  ma- 
rauding band  which  the  infamous  Governor 
Tryon  led  forth  to  bum  and  destroy  the  homes 
and  firesides  of  the  so-called  rebels.  In  the 
Summer  of  1777  he  was  sent  by  his  commander 
to  recruit  for  the  ranks  of  his  company  among 
the  yeomanry  of  his  native  place,  with  orders  to 
obeerve  carefully  the  podtioaof  &e  Americans^ 


their  numbers,  etc.  In  accordance  with  his  in- 
stractions,  he  repaired  in  disguise  to  the  vicinity 
of  Peekstiill,  and  prepared  to  execute  Ids  dan- 
gerous trust  Suspicions  were  aroused  in  regard 
to  his  olgects,  and  a  sergeant's  guard  was  sent 
to  arrest  him.  He  was  brofught  to  headquarters 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two— was  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  enlisting-papers  being  found 
on  his  person,  he  was  convicted  of  being  a  spy, 
and  sentenced  to  be  hung. 

An  hour  after  the  sentence  had  been  passed 
upon  the  unfortunate  man,  Putnam  was  sitting 
in  his  quarters  busily  engaged  in  looking  over 
some  maps,  when  an  orderly  entered  the  room 
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and  informed  him  thai  an  old  man  and  a  yonng 
woman  desired  an  interriefr.  He  had  hardly 
■tated  the  fact  to  his  saperior  before  the  door 
opened  to  admit  the  wife  and  father  of  Palmer, 
wlio,  having  heard  of  the  sentence  (tf  the  court, 
had  come  to  intercede  for  his  life  with  the  Gren- 
eraL  Mr&  Palmer  did  not  wait  for  Patnam  to 
rise  and  receive  her,  nor  did  she  require  a  formal 
introduction ;  it  was  enough  for  her  that  the 
man  befcnre  her  possessed  the  x>ower  of  life  or 
death  over  the  beloved  object  of  her  heart's 
afltetions,  and  she  rushed  forward,  seized  his 
hand  in  hers,  and  fell  at  his  feet  in  humble  sup- 
plication. No  situation  in  life  could  be  more 
unpleasant  and  unfortunate  to  Putnam  than  the 
one  in  which  he  now  found  himself  placed.  The 
rough  soldier  could  face  the  cannon's  month,  or 
march  fbrward  in  the  din  of  battle,  with  the 
balls  showering  about  him  like  hail,  and  not  ex- 
perience the  least  apparent  emotion,  but  to  with- 
stand the  tears  and  entreaties  of  a  woman  plead- 
ing for  her  husband's  life  was  a  novelty  in  his 
experience,  and  a  trial  which  he  would  have 
willingly  avoided.  There  is  a  vein  of  tender, 
sympathetic  feeling  in  the  roughest  nature,  and 
we  frequently  find  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose 
proclivities  and  antecedents  give  little  evidence 
of  such  emotions,  a  delicate  chord  which  thrills 
responsive  to  the  slightest  touch.  Thus  it  was 
with  the  iron-hearted  Greneral.  The  shriek  of 
agony,  the  dying  groan,  the  despairing  cry  of 
wounded,  mangled  men,  was  a  sound  ftuniUar  to 
his  ear,  and  use  had  become  "  second  nature ;" 
but  to  the  voice  of  woman,  in  tearful,  earnest 
and  heartfelt  supplication  for  mercy  to  a  husband 
condemned  to  die,  he  was  totally  unused,  and 
knew  not  how  to  meet  it  He  besought  the 
almost  broken-hearted  wife  to  rise,  and  assured 
her  that  if  it  were  In  his  power  to  save  her  hus- 
band he  would  willingly  do  so,  but  he  had  been 
tried  by  a  court  of  officers— had  had  a  fair  trial ; 
the  evidence,  however,  was  concludve  of  his 
guilt,  and  he  must  die. 

'<0h,  do  not  tell  me  so!"  exclaimed  the  sup- 
plicant. '  "  Do  not  condemn  me  to  a  life-long 
misery ;  my  children  to  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness. Give,  oh !  give  me  back  my  husband,  and 
I  will  go  on  my  knees  to  serve  you  I  will  bless 
you  and  pray  for  you  while  I  live.  He  is  inno- 
cent of  blood,  and  has  been  guilty  only  of  indis- 
cretion. Why  should  your  hard,  stem  laws  con- 
demn him  to  death,  me  to  widowhood,  and  his 
children  to  orphanage,  for  doing  that  upon  which 
you  pride  yourselves.  He  did  but  obey  his 
orders,  and  for  this  he  must  snflbr  a  felon's 
death." 

"  Madam,"  replied  Putnam,  ^*  yon  forget  that 


if  he  had  attained  the  oljeet  to/e  wliich  he  waa 
sent,  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  lives  might  hav« 
followed.  The  information  of  which  he  is  poe- 
sessed  might  cause  an  attack  upon  us  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  lives  of  many  of  his  country- 
men mis^t  be  sacrificed  in  consequence." 

*' Imprison  him,  thenl  immure  him  in  your 
deepest  dungeon  while  this  fearfUl  war  is  waged, 
but  spare,  spare  his  life  t  You  can,  if  you  will ; 
do  not  tell  me  to  the  contrary.  It  is  for  you  to 
say  whether  he  shall  die  on  the  gibbet,  or  live  a 
comfort,  protection  and  support  to  his  family 
and  friends.  Oh  I  that  man  should  have  such 
power,  and  wield  it  without  pity  or  remorse. 
Be  merciful,  as  you  hope  f(v  mercy  when  you 
stand  before  that  awful  Judge  who  shall  decide 
your  fate  for  an  endless  eternity ;  and  as  you  ex- 
pect to  be  pardoned  for  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,  pardon  him  who  has  done  you  no  real 
harm—whose  crime  was  intentional,  not  actual" 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  her  appeal  had  a 
powerful  effect  upon  Putnam,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  sense  of  justice  and  hatred  of  the 
very  name  of  spy,  was  very  much  affected  by  it, 
and  finally  dismissed  his  visitor,  if  not  with 
hope,  at  least  with  the  idea  that  a  further  per- 
suasion might  alter  his  feelings  somewhat  She 
did  not  dream  of  the  fact  that  the  execution  ot 
the  sentence  would  follow  so  soon  upon  its  pas- 
sage, for  she  had  been  carefully  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  it,  and  had  placed  great  reliance  upon 
the  efforts  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  her  husband's  . 
behalf.  He  had  been  written  to  immediately 
upon  his  arrest,  and  his  interposition  strenuously 
urged. 

The  morning  succeeding  her  visit  to  Putnam, 
a  messenger  with  a  flag  arrived  fh>m  the  British 
Greneral.  He  bore  a  letter  to  the  American 
commander,  but  its  tone  was  calculated  rather 
to  hasten  than  delay  or  avert  the  fate  of  the  pris- 
oner. Thinking  it  beneath  him,  probably,  to 
solicit  a  favor  of  the  rebeU,  he  demanded  the  per- 
son of  Edmund  Palmer,  claiming  him  as  a  Brit- 
ish officer,  and  threatening  his  direst  wrath  in 
case  he  was  not  delivered  up.  Such  a  note  was 
as  a  Fpark  of  fire  to  the  combustible  nature  of 
Putnam,  and  while  the  prisoner  was  being  led 
forth  to  meet  his  fate,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  the 
following  laconic  answer  to  Sir  Henry : 

"  HsADQUAimRa,  Auguit  7, 1777. 

"  Sr  :  Edmund  Flalmor,  an  officer  in  the  enemy'ii  ser- 
riee,  was  taken  an  a  Rpy,  larking  within  oar  lines.  He 
has  been  tried  as  a  spy,  condemned  as  a  spy,  and  shall  be 
executed  as  a  spj  ;  and  the  flag  is  ordered  to  depart  im- 
mediately. 

"  P.  S.— He  has  been  accordingly  executed. 

"ISRAEL  PUTNAM." 

The  gibbet  on  which  Palmer  suffered  was  a 
rude  structure  of  logs,  and  stood  for  many  years 
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an  object  of  euperstitioas  dread  to  those  of  the 
oountry-people  who  were  compelled  to  paas  it 
after  nightfall. 


»■■•■ 


THOU. 


ScAiXLT  and  cold,  with  rigid  brow 

And  Up  of  readj  curl— 
With  words  of  measured,  eaqr  flow, 

like  cypress  wine,  in  which  the  pearl 
Bath  drunk  the  sparkling  life  awaj — , 

No  wine  when  life  is  gone ; 
Thus  silentlj,  from  daj  to  dajr, 

I  walk  mj  path  alone. 
I  gate  not  on  the  starry  host, 

Nor  count  their  numbers  o'er. 
For  since  a  Pleiad  hath  been  lost, 

Their  glory  is  no  more— 
The  ''  sUver  lining  "  from  the  Tail 

Which  graced  the  brow  of  night, 
Too  rudely  torn,  hath  left  her  pale 

And  shivering  in  the  light. 
And  thou  ;  Oh,  thou  1 

To  wear  a  calm,  a  placid  mein, 

To  wear  a  beaming  smile, 
Tet  feel  our  every  breath  between 

An  aching  pang  the  while— 
To  bear  a  thought  of  deadliest  grief 

Which  none  may  ever  know — 
To  start  from  slumber  wild  and  brief 

Back  to  a  sense  of  wo»— 
To  sit  with  dearest  fHends  apart 

Nor  claim  from  them  a  tear. 
Is  this  not  anguish  of  the  heart, 

A  misery  most  drear? 
Oh  I  what  is  all  this  mocking  world, 

Its  blazonry  of  art. 
When  our  lost  Pleiad,  downward  hnriad, 

liea  darkUng  in  the  heart  I 
And  thou  ;  Oh,  thou  1 

I  scan  the  page  of  ancient  lore, 

Which  once  might  wake  a  thriU  ; 
Alas  I  some  memory  of  yore 

Mine  eyes  with  tears  doth  fill, 
And  then  I  all  the  past  rehearse, 

And  half  ito  bliss  recaU; 
Till  shuddering  at  the  cold  rerene, 

I  rail  me  in  my  palL 
Oh,  God  I  and  can  we  be  serene, 

Gan  human  lips  be  calm  ; 
The  fisce  wear  on  its  wonted  sheen — 

The  Toioe  its  honey-balm  ; 
While  underneath  the  garment  fold, 

The  aspen's  deadly  art 
Inflicts  one  pang,  then  still  and  cold, 

Falls  from  the  bleeding  heart  t 
And  thou  ;  Oh,  thou  I 

No  sunny  bowers  of  golden  ease 

Gould  lure  our  feet  aside  ; 
The  gauds  which  common  eyes  would  please, 

Our  hearts  might  well  deride. 
Our  fountain  bowl  of  life  was  filled 

Where  bitter  herb-roots  grow. 
And  in  the  bowl  our  tears  distilled 

Bare  made  it  orerflow. 


Alas  1  the  songs  we  each  have  anng 

Were  prophets  of  the  morrow- 
Were  preludes,  all  too  wildly  ruQg, 

Portending  direst  sorrow  ; 
And  now  the  singing  lip  is  mute, 

The  song-pulse  hushed  forerer, 
A  sprees  wreath  is  on  the  lute. 

Its  dirge- tone— neTer^^ierer  I 
And  thou  ;  Oh,  thou  1 
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Tteu  itill,  nnTamished  bride  of  quietness  I 

Hiou  foster-child  of  silence  and  slow  time, 
SylTan  historian  who  can  thus  express 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme  : 
What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape 
Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both, 

In  temple  on  the  Tales  of  Arcady  ? 
What  men  or  gods  are  these?  what  maidens  loth  ? 
What  mad  pursuit?  what  struggle  to  escape? 

What  pipes  and  minstrels  ?  what  wild  ecstaey  ? 

Beard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 

Are  sweeter ;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on  ; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endeared, 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone. 
Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  kave 
Thy  song  ;  nor  erer  can  those  trees  be  bare  ; 

Bold  lover,  ncTor,  ncTer  canst  thou  kiss. 
Though  winning  near  the  goal— yet  do  not  grieTe  ; 
She  cannot  fkde,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bUsa, 

For  eTer  wilt  thou  loTe,  and  she  be  &ir. 

O,  Attic  shape  1  fiur  altitude  ;  with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 
With  forest  branches,  and  the  trodden  weed  : 

Thou  silent  form  1  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity  ;  cold  pastwal  I 
When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 

Thou  shalt  remain  in  midst  of  other  woe 
llian  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  sajst. 
*  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty  "—that  is  all 

Te  know  on  earth ;  and  all  ye  need  to  know.  [^ 
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THE   ANTAGONISM    OF    RACES. 

It  is  alike  carious  and  instructive  to  trace  in 
the  lights  of  history  those  immutable  laws  writ- 
ten by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  mind  of  man, 
marking  the  ^versity  of  race  more  deflnitively 
than  any  merely  physical  peculiarity  of  form  or 
oolor.  That  each  race  has  an  identity,  a  destiny, 
and  a  period  of  existence,  is  as  conclusire  as  the 
records  of  humanity  can  make  it  The  SclaTO- 
nian,  with  an  incomprehensible  constitutional 
submission  to  authority,  now  just  returned  trom 
the  latest  of  a  scries  of  invasions  from  the 
northern  and  great  central  plains  of  Europe ; 
the  Celt,  possessed  of  unconquerable  paroxysmal 
struggles  for  physical  license,  always  resulting 
in  anarchy  and  terminating  in  centralized  des- 
potism ;  the  Scandinavian,  in  whom  alone  dwells 
the  idea  of  that  individuality  which  constitutes 
the  essential  essence  of  conservative  liberty ; 
the  African,  crouching,  confiding,  with  antece- 
dents as  somber  as  the  color  of  his  skin,  but 
basking  in  prospects  of  a  brighter  day ;  and  the 
uncounted  millions  of  Mongols,  fbr  ages  in  ttatu 
quoy  temporarily  rousing  from  their  lethargy — 
each  show  distinctive  identity  of  race  in  mental 
constitution.  The  Jew,  true  to  his  race,  unmis- 
takable in  peculiarity  of  mind  and  features  of 
body,  is  fearfully  working  out  that  destiny, 
through  dispersions  and  persecutions,  denounced 
against  him  in  Holy  Writ  While  the  fading 
glories  of  the  Ottoman,  and  the  rapid  extinction 
of  the  North  American  Indian ;  the  lost  race 
who  built  Thebes  and  raised  the  eternal  Pyra- 
mids ;  the  unknown  dwellers  of  Palenque,  who 
inscribed  on  their  temples  in  mysterious  char- 
acter the  memorial  of  a  mighty  people  who 
studded  Central  America  with  habitations  for 
myriads  of  human  beings ;  and  the  sure  evi- 
dences that  a  race  occupied  Europe  anterior  to, 
and  dissimilar  from,  its  present  population,  pro- 
claim that  succession  in  the  families  of  man  is  a 
law  of  Nature. 

Speculation  with  reference  to  a  single  or  mul- 
tiplied origin  of  the  human  family  is  not  the  ob- 
ject of  this  inquiry ;  and  the  hypothesis  that 
races  intermix,  forming  new  species,  is  simply 
stated  on  this  occasion  to  be  incompatible  wiUi 
the  idea  of  permanency  and  perfection  in  the 
works  of  Almighty  wisdom.  Neither  is  it  de- 
signed to  solve  the  problematical  weight  of 
ephemeral  hybrid  populations  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
man affairs,  but  to  show  that  an  uneradicable 
antagonism  exists  between  the  races  of  men. 
Historic  record  is  the  great  storehouse  in  which 
to  study  man,  and  a  fragment  is  selected  to  elu- 
cidate in  part  this  ethnological  peculiarity. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 


I  when  the  social  tenets  of  the  Reformation  were 
I  beginning  to  agitate  Europe,  a  dilapidated  na- 
!  tion,  partially  regenerated,  emerged  from  the 
I  night  of  time,  and  for  a  season  promised  to  sway 
the  destinies  of  the  world. 

The  Saracen,  who  for  many  centuries  had  held 
possession  of  nearly  all  the  Western  Peninsula, 
at  this  time,  after  a  conflict  with  the  native  war- 
like tribes  for  three  hundred  years,  still  found 
himself  possessed  of  the  richest  portion  of  that 
country.  Inhabiting  the  ancient  Kingdom  of 
Granada — between  mountain  barriers  on  the 
north,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south— he 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  fertile  province 
of  Andalusia.  With  a  chain  of  castles  guarding 
every  mountain  pass  on  one  frontier,  and  a 
strongly-fortified  coast  on  the  other,  he  lay  in 
the  lap  of  luxury  a'lmost  without  the  fear  of 
molestation.  With  a  civilization  at  that  period 
unsurpassed,  the  Moorish  people  had  attained  a 
refinement  in  domestic  life  which  made  this 
country  the  garden  of  the  world.  The  arts  and 
sciences  had  long  flourished  in  their  keeping, 
and  Cordova,  while  under  the  Moorish  Kings, 
was,  in  the  light  of  literature,  the  sun  of  ^- 
rope.  The  vast  population  the  territory  con- 
tained, the  splendor  of  its  arms  and  the  grandeur 
of  its  architecture  indicate  a  civil  polity  that 
did  not  oppress  the  people. 

This  ancient  Iberia  which,  coeval  with  the 
historic  period,  was  and  still  is  the  land  of  the 
<Celt,  has  been  successively  subdued  by  the 
Roman,  the  Goth  and  the  Saracen,  each  of 
whom  left  unmistakable  monuments  of  pecu- 
liar and  inimitable  greatness — elements  to  this 
day  afliecting  the  Government  and  people  of 
Spain.  But  that  element  which  of  all  othen 
influenced  the  national  life  i^as  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty planted  by  the  Northern  conquerors  in  Ae- 
turia,  Navarre  and  along  the  whole  chain  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

The  Spanish  people,  separated  by  mountains 
and  rivers  into  distinct  and  petty  kingdoms, 
having  no  bond  of  union  except  hostility  to 
the  Moor,  seldom  on  terms  of  good  neighbor- 
hood with  each  other,  and  ruled  mostly  by  mili- 
tary chieftains,  had  made  little  progress  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  less  in  the  establishment  of 
government  adapted  to  develop  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country. 

At  this  time,  and  nnder  these  circumstances, 
Arragon  and  Castile,  the  most  important  prov- 
inces of  the  Peninsula,  were  united  in  political 
compact  by  the  marriage  of  Ferduiand  and  Ln- 
bella,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  assumed  a  new 
position  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

There  is^  probably,  no  isolated  periodJu^h^ 
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torj  the  circumstances  of  which  stand  in  such 
bold  relief,  or  in  which  the  destiny  of  man  and 
nations  were  so  dependent  on  its  results,  or  that 
is  so  replete  with  visions  of  endnring  national 
glory  for  Spain,  as  that  in  which  the  independ- 
ent sovereigns  of  these  provinces  combined  the 
power  of  each  for  the  consolidation  and  defense 
of  that  portion  of  the  Peninsula  not  subject  to 
Saracen  rule.  By  this  compact  the  Spanidi 
Monarchy  became  united,  and  an  energetic  na- 
tion formed  from  the  di^ointed  and  discordant 
materials  which  then  pervaded  the  country. 
And  although  the  Christian  provinces  had  on 
several  occasions  joined  arms,  eith^  through 
common  consent  or  by  conquest  of  one  or  ano- 
ther of  its  petty  kings,  yet  this  was  the  only  al- 
liance poaeessing  apparently  the  elements  of  na- 
tionality. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  the  remaining  Christian  kingdoms 
of  Spain  were  reduced  and  merged  in  one  gen- 
eral government ;  and  before  the  completion  of 
its  second  decade,  by  extermination  and  expul- 
sion, the  Peninsula  was  nearly  relieved  of  its 
Moorish  population.  The  politico-religious  en- 
sign of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  substituted  for 
the  crescent  on  the  temples  of  the  Prophet,  and 
the  luxuriance  of  Andalusia  was  speedily  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sterility,  marking  even  at  this  day 
the  blight  of  that  memorable  crusade.  It  was 
during  this  reign  that  tiie  immortal  Genoese  ex- 
tended the  scepter  of  Spain  over  more  and  richer 
territory  than  that  of  any  cotemporary,  and 
quadrupled  the  domain  of  Europe.  It  was  under 
that  reign  that  that  monster  of  iniquity,  the 
Court  of  Inquisition,  was  projected,  which, 
through  its  sanguinary  appliances,  attempted  to 
omsh  from  out  tho  nation  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
During  this  reign  heavy  artillery  was  first 
brought  to  bear  against  the  hitherto  impregna- 
ble fortresses  of  Granada,  crumbling  tiiem  at 
tiieir  foundations;  and,  under  it,  commerce 
stretched  out  her  arms  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
earth — ^pouring  into  the  cofibrsof  Spain  the  rich 
returns  of  successful  enterprise.  Under  this 
dynasty,  Loyola  devised  and  established  an  order 
of  missionaries,  which  has  proved  to  be  the 
corse  of  nationsi  And,  under  this  line  of  kings, 
Spain  added  to  her  dominions,  besides'her  vast 
possessions  in  America,  the  Netherlands  and  the 
Two  Sicilies;  and  became  not  only  invincible  by 
sea,  but  formidable  on  land.  The  nation  rose 
in  power  and  pplendor,  but  the  common  law  of 
Arragon  and  Castile,  by  which  the  civil  rights 
of  the  citizen  were  secured,  and  their  ancient 
Teutonic  constitutions,  through  which  arbitrary 
power  was  restricted,  were  alike  disregarded  or 


overthrown.  Neither  theur  adaptation  to  the  ^ 
efpirit  of  the  people  among  whom  they  orig^- 
ated,  nor  the  sanctity  of  ages  through  which 
they  had  existed,  were  henceforth  aught  in  the 
policy  of  this  Government,  in  its  march  to  wealth 
and  dominion.  Individuality  was  lost  in  na- 
tional glory,  and  that  glory  alone  was  the  pride 
and  boast  of  her  rulers. 

But,  unfortunately  for — nay,  fatal  to  the  dora- 
bili^  of  Spanish  rule,  to  the  destruction  of 
Moorish  thrift  and  industry,  succeeded  the  in- 
herent idlenesEi  and  Improvidence  of  the  Celt ; 
and  to  the  mild  and  even  tolerant  Grovernment 
of  the  Saracen,  the  despotism  of  Celtic  conquer- 
ors, and  the  bigotry  of  a  Celtic  Church  followed 
the  victories  of  the  soldiers  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Under  these  permanent  and  pervading 
influences,  the  people  were  ultimately  impover- 
ished at  home,  and  the  Grovemment  despoiled 
of  its  possessions  abroad.  Internal  discord 
weakened  the  power  of  the  throne,  and  the  op- 
pression of  the  Church  excited  successful  revolt 
in  the  Netherlands.  Portugal  successfully  re- 
sisted the  Grovernmeni  GibraJtar  fell  Into  the 
hands  of  a  hostile  nation.  The  Dutch  seized 
Brasil,  and  most  of  her  American  Colonies  re- 
volted and  became  independent  States.  And 
finally,  it  is  but  a  question  of  time  when  Cuba, 
the  brightest  of  the  remaining  gems  in  the  crown 
of  this  once  powerful  Kingdom,  shall  cease  to 
decorate  her  ensign  of  empire,  while  Spain,  from 
having  ruled  the  seas,  finds  her  harbors  an  easy 
prey  to  nations,  on  whom,  in  the  pride  of  her 
might,  she  looked  with  contempt.  Instead  of 
governing  by  right  of  discovery  and  conquest 
the  vast  continent  of  the  West,  contending  fac- 
tions ingloriously  render  her  a  prey  to  her  own 
dissensions,  and  from  having  been  the  richest^ 
she  is  now  among  the  poorest  nations  of  modem 
Europe. 

In  view  of  reverses  so  amazing  as  to  reach 
from  extenfflve  empire  to  somparaUve  depend- 
ency, we  are  constrained  to  seek  for  causes  ade- 
quate to  produce  a  eontrast  so  marvelous.  And 
here,  upon  the  threshold  of  our  investigations, 
with  the  history  of  her  occasional  unity  of  pur- 
pose in  action,  but  her  almost  ceaseless  discord 
before  us,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  diverse 
character  of  her  people,  the  mystery  of  her 
strength  and  her  weakness  is  unfolded  to  our 
view.  The  existence  of  antagonistic  races  in 
the  body  politic  is  the  source,  not  only  of  the 
former  greatness,  but  the  latter  degeneracy  of 
Spain.  The  dominant  race  of  that  counti7  is 
Celtic,  but  the  enduring,  indomitable,  persever- 
ing descendants  of  the  Northern  conquerors^ 
though  unable,  through  numerio^jnferiority^  to 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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fonn  the  GoTernment  on  their  own  model,  are, 
nevertheleas,  powerful  enoagfa  to  thwart  in  great 
degree  the  wUl  of  a  majority  of  her  people,  and 
sodiiitract  as  to  render  turbulent  that  which 
would  otherwise  be  the  steady  policy  of  the  na- 
tion. Were  it  not  for  the  influence  of  this  lesser 
admixture  of  a  race  so  adrerse  in  thought  and 
instinct  to  its  more  numerous  associate,  the  dvtl 
policy  of  Spain  would  be  preeminently  Celtic } 
and  in  place  of  perpetual  discord,  save  those 
spasmodic  tiuroes  for  physical  liberty  peculiar  i 
to  a  Celtic  people,  the  quiet  of  unalloyed  des- 
potism would  reign  triumphantly. 

The  valor  of  Spain  in  her  palmy  days  was 
universally  acknowledged.  In  her  wars  with 
other  nations  the  energies  of  each  race  were 
naturally  developed  and  readily  combined,  lie- 
cause  the  events  of  war  afforded  to  each  the 
chance  of  indulging  its  own  peculiar  propensity. 
In  her  monstrous  aggressions  the  unconquerable 
desire  to  amass  wealth  in  the  lesser  race,  and 
the  intense  love  of  blood  and  rapine  in  the 
greater,  were  alUie  gratified.  But  when  a  civil 
polity,  under  which  both  were  to  pursue  their 
inclinations  upon  a  common  basis,  became  the 
object  of  attainment,  discord  and  anarchy  were 
the  natural  consequences.  The  Teutonic  blood 
of  the  Northern  invasion,  and  the  aboriginal 
Celtic  population,  can  neither  mix  nor  barmo^ 
nise.  The  lovers  of  liberty  and  the  lovers  of 
bondage  find  no  common  ground  on  which  to 
stand.  Constitutional  liberty  and  inquisitorial 
despotism  make  no  compromises. 

The  vestiges  of  constitutional  government 
found  among  the  Celtic  nations  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  even  at  this  day,  are  institutions  of 
the  Gothic  conquerors,  and  never  had  a  hold  on 
the  aboriginal  race— while  the  irresistible  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  as  clearly  indicated  tlien 
as  now  the  centralizing  tendency  of  the  Celtic 
people.  Whenever  those  Governments  and  this 
people  fell  at  variance,  the  latter  proved  them- 
selves the  voluntary  suliijects  of  ecclesiastical 
dictation. 

Arianism  in  its  purity  acknowledges  an  oveiv 
ruling  power — One  and  indiviable.  The  simple 
sublimity  of  this  idea  operated  so  mightily  on 
the  GoUiic  mind,  even  in  its  barbarism,  that 
those  rude  tribes  were  easily  converted  to  the 
new  religion.  Had  the  complex  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  been,  at  that  early  period,  ofifered  them 
instead,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  any  per- 
manent change  in  their  religious  views  would 
have  been  effected.  It  was  the  idea  of  individu- 
ality which  seized  upon  their  understanding, 
and  developed  a  susceptibility  to  higher  notions 
of  religion  than  those  they  then  poesesBed.    On 
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the  contrary,  the  Gauls  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
the  native  inhabitants  of  Lombardy  in  the  sixth, 
threw  off  their  ancient  superstitions  and  as- 
sumed those  of  the  Romish  Church— a  widely 
different  religion  from  that  accepted  by  the 
Northern  tribes.  Rites  and  ceremonies,  divisi- 
bility and  mediation,  implying  self-distrust,  were 
its  peculiar  features  which  gave  it  harmony  with 
the  Celtic  mind.  A  Fplendid  ritual  in  the  Church 
and  a  brilliant  leadership  in  the  State  were  in- 
dispensable a^uncts  to  its  full  development ; 
while  simplicity  in  religious  worship  and  democ- 
racy in  State  polity — vindicative  of  self-reliaoce*— 
are  inherent  elements  in  the  Scandinavian  fiEunily 
of  man. 

At  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  the  doctrines 
of  the  Celtic  Church  were  forced,  though  not 
without  resistance,  upon  th?  Gothic  race  in 
Spain.  To  this  unnatural  condition  may  be  at- 
tributed much  of  its  social  turbulence^ 

From  tlie  establishment  of  Gothic  fuprema^ 
in  the  fifth,  to  its  entire  overthrow  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the 
aboriginal  inheritors  of  the  soil  were  powerless, 
and,  at  least  as  far  as  history  informs  us,  lost, 
except  in  the  eye  of  Him  in  whose  keeping  are 
His  own  handy-work&  From  that  time  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  tlie  original 
Celtic  population  was  silently  gathering  strength 
along  the  tributaries  of  the  Duro  and  at  tlie 
northern  base  of  the  Il)erlan  chain ;  while  in  Aa- 
turia,  and  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Goth  was  being  prepared  for  that 
struggle  which,  by  the  united  efibrt  of  the  two 
races,  was  ultimately  to  wrest  Spain  from  her 
African  usurpers.  During  that  long  period  of 
warfare  for  supremacy,  Gothic  customs  were 
predominant,  and  individual  rights  pervaded,  so 
far  as  a  state  of  semi-tarbarism  would  permit, 
their  social  and  political  institutiooa.  Bnt  ae 
the  aboriginal  people  were  again  on  the  inereaae, 
BO  also  was  there  developed  a  principle  antago- 
nistic to  the  epirit  of  liberty  in  the  centralising 
instinct  inherent  in  the  Celtic  mind. 

In  the  reign  of  Alfonso  XI,  about  the  ban- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  liberties  of 
the  Spanish  people  were  first  serioosly  threat* 
ened  by  confining  the  election  of  members  of 
Cortes  to  the  bailiflb  or  regidores,  whose  num- 
bers were  very  limited,  and  whose  succession 
was  kept'up  by  dose  elections,  eflbctually  shut- 
ting out,  for  a  time,  the  people  from  a  share  in 
popular  representation.  Again,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  the  reigns  of  John  H  and  Henri  lY, 
the  freedom  of  elections  was  often  Invaded. 
Then  the  law  of  "  General  Privilege,''  enacted 
in  1283,  bebg  a  statute  dedaratocy  of  the  com- 
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moQ  law  of  ArragoD  that  no  citizen  should  be 
tried  by  secret  process,  was  annihilated  in  the 
dzteenth  century  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Court  of  Inquisition ;  and  Cardinal  Ximenes,  as 
Chanoj^lor  of  Spain,  declared  in  1517  that "  By 
God's  help,  and  with  my  girdle  of  St  Francis, 
I  will  bring  every  great  man  to  his  dnty,  and 
with  my  sandals  I  will  stamp  upon  the  insolence 
of  the  nobiUty." 

The  nobility  of  the  middle  ages  opposed  a 
barrier  between  the  imperfectly  developed  mu- 
nicipal rights  of  the  people,  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  power  in  a  single  head.  Throughout 
that  period  the  Spanish  nobility  were  of  the 
Gothic  race,  and  to  them,  through  their  op- 
position to  absolute  monarchy,  the  people  are 
indebted  for  whatever  rights  are  still  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution.  The  insolence  of  the  nobil- 
ity, so  severely  denounced  by  the  Cardinal,  con- 
sisted in -their  opposition  to  a  system  of  arbi- 
trary rule  to  which  the  nation  had  not  become 
sabmissive ;  and  his  reply  to  their  demand  to 
know  by  what  aatbority  he  thus  governed  the 
kingdom,  was  pointing  to  a  battery  of  artillery 
which  had  jnst  spoken  its  thunder  tones :  "Be- 
hold the  power  with  which  I  have  governed,  and 
with  which  I  intend  still  to  govern ;''  thus  un- 
hesitatingly declaring  hostility  to  Gothic  instl- 
tations.  The  voice  of  the  cannon — not  the  voice 
of  the  people— became  vat  Dd  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain. 

The  arbitrary  reBponse  of  Charles  Y  to  a 
petition  made  in  1555,  asking  that  the  Cortes 
alone  should  have  power  to  annul  its  own  acts, 
vis  :  ''  To  this  we  answer,  we  shall  do  what  best 
snits  our  Government,"  contrasts  strangely 
enough  with  the  declaration  of  a  Cortes  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centnry,  on  occasion 
of  the  investiture  of  a  king,  that,  "We  who 
separately  are  as  good  as  you,  and  united  much 
your  betters,  make  yon  our  king  on  conditioi) 
that  yon  will  maintain  onr  laws  and  privileges ; 
if  not,  no,"  and  unmistakably  shows  the  rapidly 
declining  ininence  of  the  people  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nation. 

These  aggressions  upon  the  ancient  liberties 
of  the  people,  grew  still  worse  under  Philip  II, 
and  finally,  in  1700,  the  crown  itself  was  trans- 
ferred, by  will  of  Charles  11,  to  a  foreign  prince. 
This  long  series  of  encroachments  so  terminat- 
ing, demonstrate  that  the  (arovemment  of  the 
Goth  bad  at  last  sneeumbed  to  that  of  the  Celt 
The  rulers  had  become  arrogant,  and  the  people 
servile.  Centralization  had  ':ibsorbed  the  pow- 
ers and  privileges  of  municipality. 

Thns  we  see  that  for  a  long  period  the  ele- 
ments of  €k>thic  liberty— gems,  though  set  in 


barbaric  enchasing— pervaded  the  Western  Poi- 
insula.  !nien  came  the  Saracen  in  his  despot- 
ism, bat  refined  by  civilization  and  tolerant  in 
religion,  and  for  a  longer  period  ruled  Spain  m 
universally  as  his  predeeesBor.  Afterward  there 
arose  a  Joint  occupancy  of  Gotii  and  Celt,  driv- 
ing back  to  his  African  home  the  usurper,  and 
presenting  to  the  worid  the  absnrd  spectacle  «f 
antagonistic  races  essaying  to  govern  in  com- 
mon a  country  which  of  right  belonged  to  the 
elder  and  more  populous  occupant  of  the  soil. 

Conquest  and  diFplacement  are,  in  their  ex- 
tended sense,  co-relative  terms;  yet  distinct 
races  do,  for  limited  periods,  inhabit  in  common 
the  same  localities,  even  though  the  lesser  esti^ 
lish  and  control  the  institutions  under  which  all 
live.  But  usually  conqnests  are  incomplete,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  dominion  returns  to  the  original 
possessors.  Ancient  Gaul  was  subjugated  by  a 
few  thousand  Franks,  who  ruled  it  for  a  long 
period ;  yet  she  never  became  Frank  except  in 
name,  and  modem  France  possesses  an  almost 
homogeneous  race,  and  has  returned  to  a  har- 
monious social  system.  While  in  Britain,  after 
a  conflict  for  near  three  hundred  years,  the  Saxon 
conquest  became  complete,  and  England  enjoys 
a  form  of  government  radically  difibrent  from 
that  of  the  ancient  Britton,  which  has  become 
permanently  settled  without  the  possibility  of 
retrocession.  Spain  is  still  in  the  refiner's  cruci- 
ble, and  will  ultimately  come  forth,  purged  of 
whatever  is  incompatable  with  nationality  in  the 
form  of  race,  to  take  her  place  with  an  identity 
among  the  nations. 

If  the  cause  of  Spanish  disorder  and  the  de- 
cline of  Spanish  wealth  and  power,  exist  in  her 
elements  of  race  being  so  proportioned  that  the 
policy  of  neither  can  become  the  settled  policy 
of  the  State,  is  it  not  the  excellence  of  wisdom 
for  a  nation  having  institutions  based  in  the 
common  will  of  a  homogeneous  people,  to  main- 
tain those  institutions  at  any  cost,  inviolate? 
Spain  had  no  such  choice.  The  political  asso- 
ciation of  the  already  heterogeneous  popula- 
tions of  Castile  and  Arragon ;  the  conquests  along 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Moor- 
ish Kingdoms,  brought  together  under  one  head 
the  elements  of  interminable  discord,  which 
neither  time  nor  circumstance  have  snflBced  to 
obliterate  or  even  to  allay.  Yet  a  constitution 
in  letter,  though  not  in  sph*it,  may  be  regarded 
a  permanent  institution  in  the  national  policy, 
because  it  is  the  will  of  one  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple to  possess  at  least  the  shadow  of  liberty. 
And  equally  permanent,  though  not  so  spirit- 
less, is  the  inquisitorial  system  acquiesced  in  by 
a  far  greater  portion  of  the  nation.     These  rep- 
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remntatlTe  princlplefl  will  contiaae  to  rise  and 
lUI  as  the  Goth  or  Celt  preponderates  in  tiie 
cooneils  of  the  nation,  though  with  connohwo 
tnrmoiL 

The  Supreme  Ruler  of  nations  has  decreed 
that  in  disobedience  of  His  laws  the  people  shall 
he  devoured  with  << mischief"  and  ''bitter  de- 
sCniction."  ''The  sword  without  and  terror 
within  shall  destroy  "  them.  And,  inasmuch  as 
of  old  the  ''Most  High  Prided  to  the  nations 
their  inheritance^  and  set  the  bounds  of  the  peo- 
ple, *  *  *  *  and  determined  the  bounds 
of  their  inhabituits,"  and  gave  to  no  nation  a 
diversity  of  raoe,  but  separated  the  children  of 
farael  from  all  other  people,  that  each  mis^t 
serve  Him  after  a  speoifle  destiny-^Spdn,  in 
disobeying  this  law,  has  exemplified  in  the  strife 
of  Qoth  and  Celt  and  Saracen  ftyr  a  thousand 
years,  that  to  overstep  these  bounds  of  inherit- 
ance, and  to  interfere  with  this  destiny,  is  to 
bring  down  destruction  indeed. 


THE  TWO   VOtOBS. 

BT  ZBASRS 

I HSASD  a  Tolee,  *twu  the  voice  of  Sptii^, 
Up  from  th«  rlrulet  murmaring^- 
Oblong  of  frMdon— thus  4ho  Iftj 
<Ki  th«  vandnrlng  teMona  floatsd  awmf  s 
"J<7lJojrl  ttMc 
Now  c 
SanUgbt  poun  ite  treasarM  round  u, 

Warm,  warm  and  dear— 
Onward,  speedlnti:  onward, 
T»  ihB  brigbt  mahi, 
OwlnloM,  ftee,  anfletterad, 
Are  we  again  I" 

Iheardavolee,  twaathe voiosofSprii«, 
Oat  trmn  the  hfll^dee  whispering ; 
And  a  itraln  from  the  woodland  blent  tU  toM 
^th  the  tow,  sweet  marmor  floatiqg  on— 
"  J07 1  J07 !  the  worid  is  waking 
From  its  long  rest, 
Bartha  glow  of  warmth  is  taU^ 

Vb  her  ehill  breast 
Thioagh  the  flaj  flower-gena 

Fkssae  a  thrill, 
life  1  life  I  again  thoa'rt  waking 
O'er  Tale  and  hmr* 

I  heard  a  roloe,  'twas  the  Toiee  of  S^ring^ 
Orer  the  waters  warbling ; 
Home  to  the  wflds  eome  the  song-bMs  baek, 
Biariag  sweet  masio  along  their  JmA 
**  Jej  1  Jojr  I  we're  hone  r»tnnii« 

Tb  the  glad  hills, 
IVom  our  long  and  fer  Bt^onnfa^t— 

Now  to  the  rills, 
To  the  Tale  and  the  ferest, 

And  the  bright  plate, 

t  back  sweet  mnsfe, 

OoBse  we  agaht  I" 

a  Ttlee,  twaa  the  vilei  ef  %iiag, 


Nature,  sU  Nature,  awoke  to  ting  ; 
And  there  was  not  a  nook  or  a  lonely  d^ 
That  had  not  a  voice  the  glad  song  to  swell— 
"  Joy  I  joy  I  the  Winter  snows 
Fkss  from  the  earth- 
Spring,  sweet  Spring,  o'er  Vatue  tiiiowi 

Gladness  and  mirth  I 
Joj  to  fount  and  woodland. 

Valley  and  plain, 
Sunlight,  song,  sweet  odors, 
Welcome  agab  I" 

There  came  a  voice  with  the  voice  of  Spxl^ 
In  notes  of  discord  mingling. 
Jojf  was  tho  burden  of  her  sweet  strain, 
The  other  voice  had  a  sound  of  pain. 
"  Grief!  grief!''  was  the  plaintive muranr 
Blent  with  the  Uy^ 
Grief  ibr  the  loved,  the  tme-hearted, 

All  passed  away — 
Grief  for  feir  cheeks  aU  feded. 

Sweet  voices  fled. 
High  hopes  forever  shaded— 
Grief  for  the  d 


There  came  a  voice  with  the  vof  oe  of  Sprfa^ 
Strange,  sadly  strange,  was  their  mlngll^;^ 
KEkrthl  thonartdreaiy,  andsadandkmer 
80  sang  the  mourner  in  sorrowful  tone 
"  I'm  lone  and  weary  hearted, 
Earth,  cheerless  earth  I 
Joy  has  from  thee  departed. 

With  gladnees  and  mirth. 
HepesI  th^  are  doomed  to pailih 

E'en  in  their  Urth— 
Vainly  thy  joys  we  cherish. 

Earth,  eheeriess  earth  V* 

Whence  came  that  voice  with  the  voioe  of 
Mournfully,  strangely  thus  chiming  Inf 
Twas  the  voice  of  Man— 0 1  from  him  alone 
Ckme  the  sad  murmur  of  sorrow's  tone. 
Joy  was  hk  the  woodland, 

Joy  in  the  pUtai, 
Only  Man,  the  greaUy  gifted, 

Stooped  to  complain. 
Still  that  pUint  of  sorrow 

Blends  with  aU  mirth, 
Sighing,  ever  sfghiag— 
«Bftifh,  lonely  earth  I>* 


»**•' 


SONNET*- HELOISE  TO  ABELARD   ..No.  IV. 


TtaB  morning  with  the  rain  came  down  my  tean, 

falling  fnm  hiy  sorchaiged  heart  as  fen 

The  dreecy  rein  from  that  gnat  upper  well 
Whiflh  lies  botweea  oarselves  and  Heaiieu    appsaas 
ItstraqgetoThee,  that  she,  wboee  forehead  weara 

Iti  calm  when  Thou  art  nigh,  should  have  to  tell 

Of  tears,  as  if  some  melancholy  knell 
Rehearsed  the  bnricd  hopes  of  foregone  jean. 

Not  thus,  O,  my  beloved  I  whea  I  lean 
My  head  npon  thy  breairt,  I  do  feiget 

That  storm-clouds  lie  my  woridand  HsaTSB  betweta; 
But  like  the  rainbow,  whose  two  ends  are  set 

Upon  the  earth,  yet  Heavenward  lifts  its  sheen, 
IVansflgnred  I,  how  ahoold  mfaie  eyea  be  wetf 
JPtai  Ferft,  ApiU)  Ui7. 
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THE  CIVILIZER. 
It  is  not  gold,  or  silver,  or  precious  stones — 
it  is  not  agricoltore,  nor  exclusively  commerce — 
it  is  not  republican  institutions,  great  and  ft^e 
as  they  make  men  and  nations !  Spain  has  dug 
the  gold  of  the  world,  and  impoTeiished  herself 
at  last  England  has  dug  the  iron— ^e  is  the 
tNinker  of  all  nations.  Where  iron  is  made,  the 
gold  must  go.  Iron  is  the  master — gold  is  the 
slave!  Iron  is  the  very  shark  of  commerce; 
gold  is  only  the  pilot-fish.  Men  can  live  without 
gold,  but  they  cannot  dispense  with  iron.  It  is 
in  the  ax  of  the  frontiersman  who  levels  the 
forest  and  opens  it  to  the  sun  ;  it  is  in  the  mar- 
riner's  compass,  whose  magnetic  needle  turns  to 
the  pole ;  it  is  in  the  rifle  of  the  backwoodsman, 
in  the  hair-spring  of  the  chrooometer,  in  the 
nail  that  holds  the  clapboard  on  the  houses  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  men ;  in  every  plow- 
share that  turns  up  the  swl,  in  every  sword  that 
gleams  in  the  battle-field  ;  it  is  everywhefe  un- 
der the  sun.  The  world  could  not  go  on  one 
year  without  iron.  It  could  move  ages  without 
gold  I  The  subject  of  iron  is  inexhaustible — 
it  has  no  limits.  Every  hour  is  deTuloping  some 
hitherto  undiscovered  element  or  application  in 
this  tremendous  agency  of  Nature.  One  of  the 
most  striking  applications  of  it  has  be^n  wit- 
nessed as  a  building  material.  The  crude  iron 
building  is  an  European  invention,  but  Ameri- 
can genius  perfected  the  first  dim  conception ; 
and  the  age  is  just  on  us  when  great  cities  will 
spring  out  of  our  iron  mines,  and  flash  forth 
every  classic  form  of  architecture  in  enduring 
iron  1  We  have  had  two  New  Yorks,  and  now  wc 
are  going  to  have  a  third.  The  first  was  built 
by  the  Dutch,  of  bricks ;  the  second  was  made 
of  stone ;  the  third  will  be  of  iron.  A  good 
many  hard  things  have  been  said  about  the  late 
Administration,  and  probably  most  of  them 
were  deserved,  but  the  country  is  indebted  in  no 
small  degree  to  Mr.  Gttthrie,  late  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Bowmm,  bead  of  the 
Bureau  of  Construction,  for  the  elaborate  inves- 
tigation they  made  of  the  whole  sulject  of  build- 
mg  materials  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
public  edifioes.  They  chose  iron,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  believe  that  any  Administration  that 
succeeds  them  will  be  induced  to  go  backward 
when  the  whole  Republic,  by  irresistible  im- 
pulse, is  crowding  on  to  the  great  future.  We 
might  here  remark  that  inr  Mr.  Oathrie's  inves- 
tigation he  chose  a  new  invention,  which  Is  be- 
ing saec^Bsfhny  applied  in  the  construction  of 
the  Marine  Hospital  at  New  Orleans.  This  in- 
vention is  known  as  the  "Pise  Iron  Building," 
and  ttom  the  Government  report  ve  kam  that 


the  inventioD  coBBisIs  of  imbedding  the  coinmns 
of  the  exterior  walls  of  iron  buildings  in  a  cheap 
non-conducting  preparation  of  common  earth, 
water  and  straw,  by  wMch  the  inside  wall  (whieh 
costs  very  Uttle)  is  supplied  for  the  iron  skde- 
ton.  The  iron  sbell  is  made  in  the  nsnal  f<Nin, 
with  the  panels  or  outside  plates  thrown  back  a 
few  inches  from  the  columns  or  frame-work — 
thus  interposing  non-conducting  suhstaaees  be- 
tween tiie  point  of  Contaet  to  prevent  (as  in  iron 
safes)  the  tnmsftiflion  of  'heat  from  the  exterior 
plates  to  the  interior  of  the  edifice.  It  has  been 
found  by  many  experiments  that  iron  boUdinga^ 
like  iron  safes,  may  be  partially  preserved  in  ia^ 
I  tense  fire,  and  may  preserve  their  contents,  bat 
they  themselves  are  mined  in  the  prooessL  The 
invention  which  we  have  alluded  to,  whidfc  the 
Crovemment  has  taken  up,  and  which  we  have 
partially  described,  is  one  whidi  can  be  applied 
wHh  extreme  economy  in  the  whole  system  of 
domestic  architecture.  The  thin  external  Irame^ 
work  of  an  iron  building  of  the  most  beautiful 
style  of  ornamental  architectore  can  be  made 
very  cheap ;  but  it  absorbs  heat  and  admits  cold 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible,  in  oar 
climate,  to  live  inside  such  bnildings.  This  in- 
vention remedies  that  defect  entirely,  and  pre- 
serves a  more  equal  temperature  than  has  ever 
been  obtained  by  any  other  process.  The  facta 
presented  to  the  Government  and  the  report  on 
the  subject  would  seem  to  settle  this  question. 
We  rejoice  in  this  as  another  triumph  of  the  ge- 
nius of  our  countrymen  in  the  mechanic  arta 
The  wizard  wand  of  empire  has  been  transmitted 
through  a  hundred  nations.  The  Egyptians  held 
it  by  scienee ;  the  Greeks,  by  art ;  the  Romans, 
by  the  sword  I  England  has  held  it  by  iron  I 
but  her  power  to  produce  iron  is  not  increasing 
in  proportion  to  the  demand ;  It  never  can.  Her 
empire  is  passing  away ;  the  scepter  is  moving 
over  the  Atlantia  America  has  long  enough 
been  buying  English  rails  to  lay  over  her  own 
iron  and  coal  bedsL  But  this  will  stop.  The 
Briarean  arms  of  this  Western  Hercules  are  be- 
ing wielded  to  drag  up  from  the  reluctant  earth 
its  deep-hidden  treasures.  The  best  genius  of 
the  world  is  here,  or  will  come  at  our  bidding. 
It  should  be  the  business  of  this  Republic  to 
award  premiums,  in  eveiy  department  of  exer- 
tion, to  the  mind  that  creates.  The  coasamer  is 
the  drone  in  the  hive ;  it  is  only  the  man  tiiat 
does  something  that  Is  worthy  of  the  name  of 
citizen  1  Favoritism  here  should  not  make  men 
of  puppies,  who  can  live  only  by  socking  the 
roaming  wolf  of  the  West  Partieana  are  clamor- 
ing for  a  protective  tariff;  but  this  meaner  at 
best,  only  it  premiiim  oflfered  to  idleneiB  and 
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•toUdity.  Tiiere  is  proteotion  enough  in  the 
laws  of  God  and  the  coune  of  Nature  to  every 
true  worker — to  every  true  creator — ^to  every 
good,  original  thinker.  It  is  ao  of  every  art 
With  the  inezhanatible  reBouroes  of  this  oonti- 
nent,  to  go  whining  around  Congren  for  a  bill 
of  protection  for  men  who  cannot  ontetrip  the 
world  is  mean  and  contemptible.  Providence  is 
enbetituting  something  better  than  any  Con- 
grcaaional  laws  for  protection.  We  are  dragging 
from  the  earth,  the  forest,  the  sky,  and  the 
ocean,  materials  with  which  the  arm  of  industry, 
guided  by  the  inventions  of  genius,  will  enrich 
the  nation  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 


THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 


Ths  Emperor  of  Russia  claims  to  be  the  head 
and  protector  of  the  great  Easten  or  Gredc 
Church,  some  fifty  millions  of  whom  live  within 
his  jurisdiction,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions 
under  other  €k>vernment&  During  the  late  war 
in  Europe,  which  seemed  fbr  a  time  likely  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  contest  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  w  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches,  a  writer  fitmillar  with  the  subject 
famished  the  following  sketch  for  a  cotempo- 
rary  journal,  in  which  It  appeared  in  small  and 
obscure  type,  and  probably  found  but  few  read- 
era.  It  cotttabis  a  large  amount  of  interesting 
ohuxch  history  condensed  in  a  snail  epace,  and 
many  Acts  and  items  of  interest  not  easily 
accessible  Msewhere  to  the  general  reader. 

Until  sometime  after  the  foundation  of  Con- 
atantinople,  on  the  11th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  339, 
we  find  the  Christians,  as  a  body,  preaching  and 
teaching  to  the  heathen  and  infidel  the  one  Holy 
Catholic  Church.  Witii  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
which  soon  grew  up  between  tiie  two  great  cap- 
itals of  the  Roman  Empire  we  find  the  different 
sects  imbued,  and  grouping  themselves  into  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Roman,  or  Western,  and 
the  Greek,  or  Eastern  Church* 

At  tills  time  they  were  botii  afflicted  witii 
many  heresies,  though  of  totally  diflSerent  char- 
acter'—those  of  the  West  tending  toward  prac- 
tical infldeUty  and  Atheism  through  a  vain- 
gkrioos  exaltation  of  the  human  understanding, 
tiie  chief  one  of  which  was  the  denying  original 
sin,  the  need  of  a  Saviour,  or  the  necessity  of 
DlWne  grace ;  while  those  of  foor-flfths  of  the 
Eastern,  tending  >to  a  more  refined  infidelity, 
turned  upon  some  metaphysical  question  with 
respect  to  the  Divii^e  nature,  or  the  twofold 
nature  of  Christ 

At  tiiis  time  tiie  ChristianChuxch  was  divided 
into  five  patriarchates— Rome,  Constantinople, 
Alexandria^  Antioch  and  JenualeniH-the  Ro- 


man Patriarchate  embracing  the  whole  of  Wes> 
tern  Christendom,  while  the  East  was  divided 
between  the  other  four— to  which  was  shortly 
after  added  the  Patriarchate  of  Moscow.  All 
then  received  the  "  Nicene  Creed,"  which  was 
drawn  up  and  agreed  to  at  the  famous  Coun- 
cil of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  as  far  as  the  words  "  Holy 
Ghost" — the  rest  added  at  the  subsequent 
Council  of  Constantinoplo— and  thus  confirmed 
by  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  with  the  addition  of 
an  anathema  to  any  who  should  add  to  it 

After  this,  several  bishops  of  Spain,  in  order 
to  strengthen  themselves  agiunst  the  Arians, 
undertook,  without  the  consent  of  any  Council, 
to  add  to  the  creed  the  "  Filioque."  they  saying, 
as  we  at  this  time  do,  with  respect  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  **  who  procecdeth  f^om  the  Father  and 
tbe  Son,"  the  Nicene  Creed  saying,  **  Who  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father." 

This  interpolation  spread  to  France,  and  came 
into  general  use  in  the  French  and  Spanish 
Churches ;  but  about  the  year  810,  the  Eastern 
patriarchs  publicly  accused  of  heresy  several 
monks  who  were  using  it  at  a  monastery  on 
Mount  Olivet,  at  Jerusalem.  They  appealed  to 
Pope  Leo  IH,  stating  that  they  had  so  heard  the 
creed  sung  in  the  chapel  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Great,  asking  a  distinct  answer  as  to  what 
they  were  to  do.  Leo  at  once  wrote  to  the  Em- 
peror, who  caused  a  Council  to  be  held  at  Aquis- 
granum,  from  which  delegates  were  sent  to 
Rome  to  obtain  the  Pope's  permission  to  the  in- 
sertion oi  the  clause  hi  question.  This  was 
never  granted;  but  they  were  urged  by  his 
Holiness  to  give  up  its  use ;  and,  to  testify  to 
all  his  sentiments  on  the  suliject,  he  caused  to 
be  placed  upon  the  altar  of  St  Peter's  Cathedral 
tablets  of  silver,  on  which  were  inscribed,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  the  ''Nicene  Creed,"  without 
the  addition  of  the  Filloqne,  with  these  words 
below :  "  £bne  Iao  potm  amort  d  Qtutda  ortko- 
daxm  Jidd."  Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  succeeding  Pope,  the  addition  of 
the  Filioque  to  the  creed  won  its  way  into  Italy 
and  all  the  Western  churches,  the  Greek  Church, 
to  this  day,  never  ceadng  to  respect  the  addition. 

The  British  bishops,  who  were  in  treaty  with 
the  Eastern  patriarchs  and  the  Russian  Synod 
fhmi  A.D.  1716  to  1725,  in  tiie  MS.  copy  of 
their  liturgy,  sent  in  Greek  to  the  Easterns, 
which  is  stiU  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Rufltian  Synod,  there  Is  a  marginal  note  added 
to  the  words  **JSmAlou  Mitd"  hi  tbe  creed, 
to  this  eflhet :  "These  words  shall  be  left  out  as 
soon  as  ever,  by  flie  grace  of  God,  the  union  of 
the  churches  Bhall  be  declared."  Many  of  tbe 
eminent  divhMSOf  the  Eastern  churches  required, 
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merely,  that  this  iaterpolatioa  should  be  ex- 
punged from  the  creed,  adding  that  it  might 
be  eaid  or  song  in  their  churches,  or  where  else 
they  wifihed.  It  would  thus  seem,  that  provided 
the  creed  were  restored  to  its  original  form, 
there  need  be  no  question  as  to  the  doctrine,  and 
that  BO  far  as  the  Eastern  Church  receiTes  tbe 
foundation  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  her 
orthodoxy  cannot  be  questioned.  £ht>r8  hare 
crept  into  the  Eastern  Church,  yet  who  can  say 
the  Western  has  kept  free  from  them  T  Let  us 
look  to  the  works  of  the  Greek  or  Eastern 
Church,  which  in  our  devotion  to  our  own  we 
have  too  long  lost  sight  of,  and  while  we  boast 
of  our  nuasion  offices,  oftentimes  advanced  by 
the  sword,  read  in  Neal's  eloquent  **  History  of 
the  Holy  Eastern  Church "  the  record  of  her 
good  deeds : 

"  For  1,800  years  this  venerable  communion 
has  fought  the  good  fight,  and  borne  about  in 
her  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Since 
die  armed  Athanasius  against  Arius,  and  sent 
forth  Cyril  against  Nestorlua,  unnumbered  her- 
eaeshave  assailed  her — ^foes  in  every  diape  have 
surrounded  her^witbout  have  been  fightings, 
within  have  been  fears ;  her  existence  itself  has 
often  been  a  very  great  agony  ;  yet  the  gates  of 
hell  have  never  prevailed  against  her.  Idolatry 
and  apoetacy  have  attempted  her  subjugation, 
and  confessed  her  invincible.  Kings  and  caliphs, 
emperors  and  sultans,  have  stood  up  against  her, 
but  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords  has 
been  on  her  side.  •  *  •  Eastward  f  ron^  the 
great  (though  unsound  and  finally  heretical) 
school  of  Edessa  the  envoys  of  Christianity  went 
forth.  They  pitched  their  tents  in  tlie  camps  of 
the  wandering  Tartar ;  the  Llama  of  Thibet 
trembled  at  their  words ;  they  stood  in  the  rioe 
fields  of  the  Pui^ab,  and  taught  the  fidhcrman 
hy  the  sea  of  Aral ;  they  struggled  through  the 
vast  deserts  of  Mongolia ;  the  memorable  inscrip- 
tion of  Liganfn  attests  their  victories  in  China ; 
in  India,  the  Samorin  himself  respected  their 
spiritual  and  courted  their  temporal  authority. 
From  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian  the  monks  of 
Etchmiadzine  girded  themselves  for  this  holy 
warfare ;  theyH»raved  alike  the  pagan  and  the 
ilre-won^per,  the  burning  sun  of  Tiflis,  and  the 
feverish  swamps  of  Imeretia ;  they  subjugated 
the  border  lands  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  plant- 
ed a  colony  half  way  up  the  Great  Ararat. 

''Southward,  Alexandria  sent  forth  another 
army  of  missionaries.  Steering  through  the 
trackless  desert  by  sun  and  stars,  tbey  preached 
the  Gospel  as  far  as  the  fonntuns  of  the  Nile, 
and  planted  flonrii^hing  chvrches  in  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia.    Solitary  monks  ventured  Airther 


into  the  kingdom  of  Satan ;  through  the  savaffe 
Gallas  they  passed  to  Melinda  or  Zangaebar; 
others,  committang  themselves  to  the  loershant 
vessels,  preached  the  way  of  salvation  to  Oa^ 
Guardafdi,  Soootra,  and  distant  Ceyloo.  Here 
the  two  great  armies  of  Christian  warrtcrs  met, 
having  embraced  a  quarter  of  the  then  known 
world  in  their  holy  circle. 

<«  Northward— latest  bat  most  victetioiuiy— 
Constantinople  sent  out  herenvoy&  Constentine 
convinced  Vladimir,  by  the  Icon  of  the  last 
judgment,  of  the  *  good  to  those  of  the  right 
hand,  the  woe  to  those  on  the  left;'  the  idol  Pe- 
rown  was  carried  by  the  Dnieper  to  the  se* ; 
further  and  further  the  pioneers  of  the  truth 
pushed  their  way ;  Moscow  and  Kreff  and  Vla- 
dimir owned  their  metropolitans;  tribes  un- 
known to  the  ancients  received  a  spiritual  illu- 
mination. Undeterred  by  Somatean  forests  or 
iSsteon  swamps,  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  went 
on  conquering  and  to  conquer,  till  tbey  stood 
on  the  barbarous  shores  of  the  ^sluggish  se&.' 
Hence  their  holy  chivalry  bore  them  eastward. 
Overleapmg  the  Ural  Mountains,  they  foiced 
their  way  into  Siberia;  slowly  and  painfully 
they  advanced  toward  the  rising  sun,  preaching 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  Son  of  RighteoojBie8& 
At  Irkoutsk  and  Sitka  and  Tomsk,  after  cento- 
rics  of  warfare,  tiiey  have  placed  a  vicar  of 
Christ  for  the  feeding  of  His  flock ;  and  thus,  on 
the  borders  of  Chinese  Tartary,  they  hailed  the 
disciples  of  the  eariy  teachers  that  went  forth 
from  Edossa.  And,  even  as  I  write,  missiooary 
seal  has  not  abated.  On  the  unknown  shores  of 
the  Celestial  Islands  a  band  of  faithful  priests 
have  sealed  with  their  labors  the  ioith  which 
tbey  taught,  and  thus  have  raised  Ute  standard  ni 
the  Ekstem  Church  in  the  Western  World.'' 

The  present  government  of  the  Eastern,  Greek, 
or  Orthodox  Church,  as  fdl  ore  severally  called, 
is  as  follows : 

The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  claims  juris- 
diction over  the  dioceses  of  Pontus,  Asia,  Thrace 
and  Eastern  lilyricum.  The  diocese  of  Russia^ 
wbioh  was  originally  under  this  patriarchate 
and  afterward  under  that  of  Moscow,  is  now 
under  what  is  called  the  '<  Holy  Goveming  Sy- 
nod of  all  the  RuBsias,"  a  representative  coun- 
cil of  bishops. 

The  Kingdom  of  Greece^  formerly  part  of  the 
diooese  of  Hlyrioum,  is  now  also  under  its  own 
^oly  Governing  Synod. 

Next  comes  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria, 
embracing  the  diocese  of  f^gypt  and  the  Cathol- 
icate  of  Ethiopia.  This  ancient  chuicb»  the 
Church  of  SL  Athanaeius  and  St.  Cyril,  has  suf- 
fered more  firom  hereqr  and  Tnrldeh  persecution 
Jigitized  by  ^ 
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tea  any  of  tlie  rost,  aod  la  nov  ia  a  very  low 
ooDditioiiy  both  as  regards  numbeffi  and  influene^. 

The  Patnarehate  of  Aiitioeh  embraces  the 
diooese  of  Auttoch  and  the  CathoUoate  of  Chal- 
4ea;  and  lastlj,  the  Pakiaiohate  of  Jerusalem, 
the  holy  oltgr.  The  see  of  8t.  James  embraces 
only  the  three  provinoes  of  Faleattne— Forma, 
Secander  and  Tertia. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  diocese  of  Aime- 
Bla  and  the  diooese  of  Georgia. 

The  foUowing  table,  which  will  be  fomid  in 
.  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Neal,  aflEords  a  com- 
parifion  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  dif- 
ferent patriarchates : 

Fktrianhato  of  GowtaBtiiiqpl*  (Swria) 12,000^000 

P(ktrUrch«t«  of  Alexandria 6,000 

PatrUrchate  of  Moscow 60,000,000 

Patriarchate  of  Antloeh  and  Cypms 160,000 

Fatriarehate  of  Jenualem U,000 

rMffarehate  of  OnMo,  liontMMfio,  Jd». 800^000 

In  the  Auatrian  dftmJntoni 2,800,000 


Total 66,770,000 

Thas  we  find  the  great  mi^orify  are  Sdavo- 

.  niaos,  having  their  ritual  in  the  Sclavonic  tongue, 

-and  live  in  the  Russian  possessions  ^  the  rest  are 

found  in  the  Austrian  dominions    Greece,  Tm^ 

key,  add  the  varioas  possessions  of  the  Porte, 

besides  some  few  in  Southern  Alrica  and  Gentoal 


They  have  eaeh  their  IHnrgies,  all  of  Oriental 
origin,  either  in  their  own  tongue  or  in  some 
earlier  dkdect,  which  tends  to  give  dignity  while 
it  in  no  way  prevents  its  being  understood. 
^■'•»*^ 

FRANKLIN    ASKING    FOR    WORK. 

Whbv  quite  a  youth,  Franklin  went  to  Lon- 
don, entered  a  printing  ofiloe,  and  inquired  if  he 
oould  get  employment  as  a  printer. 

''  Where  are  you  flrom  T^'  inquired  the  foreman. 

"  America,"  was  the  reply. 

''Ah," said  the  foreman,  ^trom  America  1  a 
lad  from  America  seeking  employment  as  a 
printer!  Well,  do  you  really  understand  the 
art  of  printing  t    Can  yon  set  type  V 

Franklin  stepped  to  one  of  the  cases,  and  in 
a  very  brief  space,  set  up  the  fallowing  paamge 
from  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John : 

<<  Nathaniel  saith  unto  him,  csin  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Naxareth?  Philip  saith  nnto 
him,  come  and  see." 

It  wis  done  so  qnfek,  so  aoeonitely,  and  con- 
tained a  ddksate  reproof,  so  appropriate  and 
powerful,  that  it  at  once  gave  him  charaoter  and 

standing  with  all  in  the  olBce. 

„j[ ^»4^»«.« 

I  AM  HOT  among  those  who  fear  the  people. 

They,  aod  not  the  rich,  are  our  dependence  for 

continued  freedom.  [Jefferson. 


■■'■»«   ■ 

OURSELVES. 

Wb  have  been  assured,  from  sources  which  we 
are  disposed  to  respect,  that  we  are  too  auda- 
cious if  not  aggressive.  That  we  toes  about 
our  opinions  of  men  and  literature,  and  events, 
with  quite  too  much  independence-->with  an  ua- 
pardoaaUe  disregard  for  esteblishcd  canons. 
That  we  too  emphatically  think  our  own  thoughts, 
and  express  them  without  *'let  or  hindrance." 
More  even  than  this  has  been  said  to  us  and 
of  us,  and  some  dire  consequences  have  been 
hinted  at 

We  plead  guilty  and  abide  the  ordeaL  We 
are  and  we  shall  be  independent  If  we  have 
opinions  wd  shall  express  them.  We  belong, 
and  we  say  it  with  pride  and  thanicfulnesB,  only 
to  ourselves.  We  are  neither  bought  nor  sold. 
We  feel  that  we  have  earned  the  right  by  stu^ 
and  investigation  to  think  for  ourselves,  and  \fj 
honest,  persevering  effort  we  have  earned  the 
right  to  self-ownership.  Therefore  it  would  be 
strange  if  we  could  be  so  craven  in  heart  that 
we  dared  not  utter  our  convictiona  In  the 
church  we  are  not  sectarian,  and  thus 'we  are 
left  to  worship  God  out  of  a  pure  heart,  fer- 
vently, praying  at  any  altar  in  which  we  find  an 
unction  of  the  spirit ;  and  thus  we  do  not  stand 
in  awe  of  men  who  are  fearful  to  declare  the 
whole  oracles  of  Grod  lest  a  salary  be  endait- 
gered. 

We  belong  to  no  progressive  association,  con- 
sidered as  such,  and  in  consequence  are  not 
obliged  to  indorse  opinions  and  actions  repug- 
nant to  our  taste  and  unaccordant  with  our  own 
views,  simply  because  we  uphold  a  ''cause." 
While  saying  this  we  are  fully  progressive  in 
our  ideas,  as  our  readers  have  had  frequent 
assurance. 

We  belong  to  no  literary  clique,  though  we 
are  proud  to  call  many  in  the  ranks  of  litera- 
ture our  friends ;  still,  as  we  abhor  limitations 
as  we  do  twaddle,*our  isolation  from  cliquedom 
enables  us  to  judge  of  authors  from  a  better 
stand-point ;  and  tiius  when  we  write,  as  we  are 
doiag,  and  intend  to  do,  upon  our  native  litertf- 
ture,  taking  up  the  works  of  one  after  another 
in  succession,  and  awarding  to  each  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  honestly  the  meed  of  praise  or  blame 
to  which  each  is  entitled,  we  do  not  wish  an  au- 
thor to  feel  himself  indebted  to  us  for  any  time 
or  attention  thus  bestowed  upon  his  works.  We 
shall  do  our  work  because  of  our  love  of  liter- 
ature, and  our  great  desbre  to  aid  in  imparting  a 
healthy  aspect  thereto. 
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UNITED  STATES  UAGAZINE. 


We  do  not  ask  authors  eren  to  send  their 
books  as  an  indncement  to  notice.  If  sent  us, 
we  receive  them  courteoosly,  as  of  common 
usage,  bat  the  fact  of  reception  does  not  pur- 
chase our  good  opinion  of  the  book ;  it  simply 
may  be  entitled  to  an  opinion.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  publisher  to  put  an  aathor's  book  into  the 
hands  of  the  critic ;  when  he  is  not  at  pains  to 
do  so,  he  does  him,  the  author,  a  wrong. 

Our  Magassine  is  not  a  conTenience  for  any 
publishing  house.  It  is  what  it  purports  to  be, 
naikfiaL  Further,  we  are  totally  independent 
of  the  great  daily  presa  We  do  not  play  into 
the  hands  of  editors  nor  publishers.  We  have 
no  back-staiiB  interest  at  stake.  Our  editors  do 
not  belong  to  the  Tribune,  the  Time?,  or  the 
Express.  Therefore  we  are  not  likely  to  be 
biased  by  any  conflicting  interests  in  that  direc- 
tion. Pufb  or  friendly  recognitions  ih>m  these 
leading  duly  journals  have  never  Udd  an  incon- 
venient burden  of  gratitude  upon  our  shoulders. 
Their  masterly  and  persevering  silence  has 
seemed  in  rather  curious  contrast  with  the  re- 
peated and  very  appreciative  notices  of  our 
Magasiue  flrom  the  Evening  Post,  the  Mirror,  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  and  some  other  city  dailies, 
as  well  as  weeklies.  But  it  is  oar  province  here 
to  state  facts,  not  to  account  for  them.  In  this 
connection,  however,  we  feel  bound  to  render  our 
grateftil  acknowledgements  to  the  country  press, 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  for  their  numerous, 
we  might  say  almost  innumerable,  cheering  and 
friendly  greetings. 

While  these  are  the  surroundings  of  the  United 
States  Magazine,  it  has  preserved  a  straightfor- 
ward course,  always  with  a  growing  interest  in 
itself  and  a  growing  interest  upon  the  part  of 
the  public.  It  may  now  be  pronounced  a  success. 
The  people,  for  whom  we  write,  and  to  whom 
ire  1o(He  for  sustainment,  have  penetrated  the 
integrity  of  our  motives,  and  have  everywhere 
given  us  the  warmest  recognition.  Our  subscrip- 
tion list  shows  a  steady  increase,  and  our  motto 
Is  still '<  Onward." 

■■«»■*• 

TRJNiTY  CHURCH. 

Thb  first  act  of  the  Protestant  Church  was 
the  suppression  of  all  monasteries,  and  thus  a 
large  body  of  men,  who  had  lived  in  besotted 
Idleness  under  religious  pretext,  were  compelled 
to  some  honest,  legitimate  use  of  their  faculties. 
Hand  in  band  with  the  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  the  tolerance  granted  to  all  opinions 
by  our  own  institutions,  has  been  the  senti- 
ment of  repugnance  to  large  endowments  of 
church  property.  While  the  spirit  of  religious 
Christianity  is  recognised  as  the  basis  of  leg- 


islation, our  pec^le  still  are  opposed  to-aay 
eentralhsing  power  of  any  single  chnrdi,  and 
look  with  a  just  suspicion  upon  all  monopolies 
of  wealth  by  any  such  body.  Hence  it  Is  thai 
the  growing  dispodtloD  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchies  to  secure  deeds  of  land,  booses,  Ao., 
In  this  country,  creates  a  natural  and  Juatiiable 
distrust 

Trinity  Church  is  one  of  the  most  wwltfaj 
endowments  of  any  denomination  probably  in 
the  country.  Her  charter  extends  back  so  ftor 
as  1697,  and  is  therefore  invested  with  the  sane- 
tity  and  prestige  of  time  and  kmg  experience. 
The  grant  of  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  bar- 
ren land,  when  New  York  scarcely  extended 
above  Wall  street,  was  a  matter  of  little  mo- 
ment in  that  day,  but  the  consequence  has  been, 
that  by  reconfirming  this  charter  subsequent  to 
the  Revolution,  by  a  change  of  and  extensicn  of 
powers,  at  the  very  time  when  her  aflUn  should 
have  been  thoroughly  investigated,  and  her 
privileges  curtailed,  we  have  in  the  midst  of  ua 
a  burdensome  and  suspicious  church  Interest,  no 
more  to  be  trusted  than  a  like  state  of  peennl- 
ary  emolument  and  immunity  from  the  Roman 
Catholic,  or  any  other  ohnrch,  and  which  has 
led  to  endless  ill  feeUiig,  and  interminable  lltl« 
gation. 

Prior  to  1814  the  landed  estate  of  Trinity 
Church  consisted  of  2,068  lots,  of  nHfedch  she  had 
alienated  299.  Since  that  time  she  has  sold 
1,059  lots,  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  other 
churches.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  this  property  Is  an 
Immense  engine  for  building  np  the  particular 
form  of  worship  which  Trinity  represents,  and  ft 
would  not  be  surprising  that  far  and  near  tke 
people  of  a  poor  district,  desirons  of  religioaa 
instruction  in  some  shape,  should  accept  the 
pastorate  and  endoaments  of  the  E|^scopal 
form. 

Trinity  at  present  owns  691  lots,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  business  part  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  valued  at  many  millions  of  ddHam  Sfaiee 
1814  Trinity  haawi  ml  tfnormdowei  any  of  her 
chapels,  so  that  all  tiiese  nnmerom  churches  are 
In  effiset  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Trinity 
charter,  and  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that 
this  consolidation  of  power  is  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  our  people. 

Notwithstanding  all  thb  accumulated  wealth, 
a  writer  of  a  recent  pamphlet,  evidently  in  tie 
Interest  of  Trinity,  regrets  flie  sale  of  tiie  lots 
prior  to  1814,  '<  that  their  great  rising  In  valoe, 
intUad  qf  mriehinff  private  pitneif  might  have  gone 
to  enrich  the  public  cause  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing." Far  be  it  from  us  to  dfecountenance  the 
spread  of  religion  and  learning— we  have  each 
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wA  aU  that  wUl  to  promote  them  miioh  at  heart — 
btti  we  do  ol^ect  to  this  monopoly  of  interest 
wliloh  in  effeot  neutralises  the  spirit  of  that 
imiyeraal  aooeptance,  independenee  and  tolet^ 
anoe  inherent  in  our  institntionsi  by  making  it  for 
the  uUerat  of  the  poor  to  accept  of  one  fSorm 
of  worship  in  preference  to  another,  and  that 
the  one  of  ail  others  the  most  grasping  and 
arrogant  in  the  couitij,  holding,  as  we  have 
riiown,  a  power  in  their  hands  whioh  osntraliaes 
around  Trioify. 

The  writer  of  the  pampldet  from  whioh  we 
have  made  the  above  extract  is  at  some  pains  to 
show  np  his  view  of  the  charges  urged  against 
the  Trinity  management,  and  lays  all  to  tlie 
twferwlarf  motives  which  he  believes  Instigates 
them,  exclaiming  '^  poor  hnman  natarel''  It  is 
not  poor  human  nature  starting  from  a  bane 
motive  that  we  are  able  to  see  in  all  this,  but  an 
honest*  manly  protest  against  clerical 
tion  and  eoclesiastioal  oppression. 


BOOKMAKINQ. 


Ten  brains  of  our  people  have  been,  for  the 
last  few  years,  fed  upon  such  very  light  mate- 
rial that  they  may  be  said  to  be  in  astate  of  ool- 
li^se  for  lack  of  nutriment  Vapid  sentimen- 
talism,  inflated  passion,  vulgar  narrative,  bom- 
basts verso  and  namby-pamby  rhyme  have  each 
and  all  done  their  unwholesome  work,  till  the 
eritie  may  be  justly  likened  unto  that  feline 
ereature  said  to  be  endowed  with  nine  lives 
when  placed  under  an  eriiaosted  receiver.  The 
immense  moss  of  material  variously  compounded 
Is  now,  however,  floating  Tdthout  ripple  or  bob- 
ble down  the  pladd  stream  of  oblivion,  to  lie 
eventually  swallowed  up  in  that  bottomless  pit 
which  awaits  all  dullards. 

A  disposition  to  read  something  more  solid 
and  of  substantial  import  at  present  manifests  a 
more  wholesome  mental  appetita  History,  biog- 
raphy and  travels,  not  records  of  the  vanity  of 
idlers,  but  records  of  people  and  places  are 
growing  into  every-day  demand.  As  yet  we 
have  little  deserving  the  name  of  biography, 
most  of  our  "  lives,"  being  literally  taken,  hur^ 
ried  up  to  meet  the  demands  of  publiriiers,  with- 
out the  pretence  of  a  philosophical  basis.  Our 
people  cater  so  much  to  the  immediate  that  most 
of  our  books  are,  like  our  houses,  built  up  for 
temporary  uses,  whioh  in  a  few  years  will  decay 
of  themselves,  or  the  public  safety  compol  to  be 
torn  down. 

.  The  Messrs.  Harper  publUh  '*  Villas  and  Got- 
tages,"  which  will  be  found  of  valuable  aid  to 
the  builder.  The  work  is  embeiliahed  with 
models  of  pleaoant  and  pictnnaquis  honae^  at 


moderate  expense,  not  forgetting  more  preten- 
tious drawings  for  those  to  whom  expense  is  of 
seaondary  consideration  In  this  work  bills  of 
cost  are  superadded,  bringing  style  and  eq[Ma- 
ditnre  within  the  limits  of  the  observer. 

Messra  Derby  A^  Jackson  commence  their  En- 
glish Classical  Library  with  the  works  of  Henry 
Fielding,  to  be  followed  by  a  long  list  of  others 
fhmiliar  to  the  student,  but  not  always  to  be 
Ibund  within  the  reach  of  tiie  oommon  reader. 
The  editions  are  to  be  of  uniform  style,  and  of 
ooovenient  library  sine. 

m*,%»Mm 

THE   BRYAN    GALLERY. 

On  Broadway,  at  Thirteenth  street,  in  tibe  dty 
of  New  York,  is  a  long,  low  building  over  whiofa 
is  inscribed  Bryan  Gkdlery.  The  name  had  been 
femiliar  to  us,  but  we  had  never  entered  the 
room,  partly  because  of  nmny  preoocupatioDS, 
and  partly  because  we  had  imbil>ed,  we  hardly 
know  how,  a  pr^udice  against  it ;  but,  in  the 
way  of  our  duty  to  the  public,  seconded  by  a 
polite  invitation  from  the  gentleman  who  is  the 
owner  of  this  invaluable  collection  of  art,  we 
visited  the  rooms.  Truth  to  say,  the  apathy  of 
the  public  in  this  snliject  of  the  Bryan  €rallery 
is  strange  and  inexcusable. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
combining  the  enthueiasm  of  youth  with  the 
courtesy  of  mature  years.  He  is  probably  bet- 
ter aoqnainted  with  art,  its  history  and  progress, 
more  femiliar  with  arts  and  artists  than  any 
other  man  this  side  the  water.  He  has  traveled 
much,  and  seen  the  works  of  all  the  great  mas- 
ters of  Europe ;  and  wliat  is  more  strange,  and 
little  known  in  the  country,  Mr.  Bryan  has  in 
his  own  possession  original  works  such  as  are 
found  only  in  the  oldest  collections  of  Europe. 

A  visit  to  this  gallery  allbrds  one  an  oppor- 
tmdty  to  study  the  progrem  of  art,  from  |^ 
earlist  speelmens  of  the  Blnantine  school  of  iK 
thirteenth  century  down  to  the  more  idealixed 
products  of  our  own  day.  Such  a  course  of 
study  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of  art,  and  if 
fully  availed  of  would  do  away  with  much  of 
that  necessity  for  fereign  travel  and  study  now 
considered  so  essential  to  the  votaries  of  art 
More  than  this,  Mr.  ftryan  is  a  man  of  wealth, 
as  well  as  of  taste  and  culture.  His  gallery  is  no 
money^maktng  eirterprise ;  it  is  sacred  tonnpro- 
fanedttses.  JUtartkt»ar$mMtUdfreiyioVi$rwmL 
Here  they  nmy  come,  and  without  cost  find  a 
ooUeelion  sueh  as  can  be  seen  nowhere  else  Ia 
the  eonntry,  in  an  elegantly  f nmiBhed  suit  of 
rooms,  and  an  atamsphere  of  pure  art  to  refine 
the  tmte  and  stimnlate  the  aspirations.  Tliey 
may  oopy  parts,  or  the  whole  of  pictures,  ocig- 
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iaals,  fi-ora  Leonaidi  de  Yinei^  Raphael,  Titian, 
l^omemchino,  Salvator  Ron,  Van  Dyek,  Rem-  j 
braodt,  Rabeas,  Tenien,  MariUo,  Yernetyaad 
others  which  it  ia  uneaBential  to  name,  aa  the 
gallery  oontalna  works  whioh  might  be  studied 
with  delight  for  years. 

The  ordinary  Tisitor  is  expected  to  pay  twen- 
iy-fiye  cents,  more  for  the  sake  of  preaerving 
Hiatqaiet  and  elegant  taste  so  aU-^ssentlal  to 
the  artist,  than  the  intent  of  gain.  We  shall 
refer  more  than  onee  to  this  remarkable  colleo- 
tion.  The  visitor  has  the  use  of  a  weU-prepared 
catalogue  daring  his  sti^,  mlhotii  additional  I 
cost— a  thing  nnheard  of  befwe  in  New  York 
eodiibitions  of  art 

Two  pictures  only  in  this  c<dlection  the  artiat 
is  forbidden  to  copy— one  contains,  in  a  group, 
a  portradt  of  a  beautiful  girl,  a  relative  of  the 
proprietor,  and  the  other  is  an  original  of 
Crreuze,  representing  a  young  girl  who  evi- 
dently .looks  up  into  the  face  of  her  lover  with 
ftn  expression  of  maidenly  tenderness  emanating 
ftt>m  so  loving  a  soul  that  the  heart  inwardly 
excl 


'*  Affections  are  m  thoughts  to  her,  the  measure  of  her 
hours  ; 
Her  feelings  hare  tha  fragcaooy,  tiie  freahnais  of  ymag 

And  loveljr  passions,  changing  oft,  so  fill  her,  she  ap- 
pears 
The  Image  of  themaelres  by  turns— the  idol  of  past 


Her  bealth ;  and  would  on  earth  th«re  stood  aoma  more 

of  aaeh  a  fhuna, 
That  life  might  be  all  poetry,  and  weariness  a  name.*' 

Contrasting  with  this  exquisite  creation  of 
yoath,  radiant  with  life,  joy  and  beauty,  is  a 
portrait,  weurd,  pale,  heart*saddening,  of  Louis 
XYQ,  while  a  prh»ner— his  father  and  mother, 
Louis  XYI  aod  Maria  Antionette,  both*  dead, 

«ilett  under  the  ax  (^  the  guillotine,  and  this 
pless  child  left  to  the  cruel  mercies  of  a  cruel 
keeper  and  the  hard  fare  of  a  dungeon.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  this  portrait— 
It  bears  internal  evidence  of  truth  to  soch  an 
originaL 

-  .     ..    .    ♦ni#H^-        -    ■  ■ 

WOMAN  AMD  THE  TLMES. 
Amokq  the  dtflhrent  Protestant  churches  it 
has  been  the  practice  of  several,  in  accordance 
with  Apostolic  usages,  to  admit  in  their  sacred 
meetings  the  fervent  prayers  or  urgent  eriiortar 
tions  which  may  flow  from  the  insphwd  lips  of 
woman.  This  practice  has  unquestionably  sub- 
jected the  hearer  to  the  penalty  of  many  an  in- 
flated or  twaddling  utterance,  but,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  women  ftw  agee  have  been 
patient  auditors  to  wishy-washy,  loog^rawiHNit 


disQooraes  from  the  other  sex.  Their  endurance 
may  have  been  so  taxed  that  tbe^y  are  now  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  as  it  were,  and  sometimes 
speak  because  they  are  weary  of  listening. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  nnquestionaUy 
owes  much  of  its  deep  bold  upon  the  affections 
of  the  human  heart  to  this  praotice  of  dividing 
its  honors,  and  tlie  sentiment  of  its  wondiip  be- 
tween the  aexesb  It  is  no4  the  mere  gennflexioo, 
the  gushes  of  snbUme  melody,  the  swinging  of 
incense,  the  paternoster,  nor  rosaiy,  accordant 
as  all  this  gorgeous  ceremonial  is  with  that  love 
of  poetic  ibnn  and  that  perception  of  beautif  al 
symbolism  inherent  in  the  human  mind ;  it  is 
not  these  alone  which  so  much  thrall  the  wor- 
diiper,  but  it  is  the  tender  pity,  and  sweet 
beneficent  image  of  the  *' Mother  of  God,"  who 
speaks  from  the  altar,  the  language  of  a  divine 
leva  It  is  the  human  love  in  &e  womanly 
aipect  raised  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  Son 
of€k)d.  It  is  the  wonhipof  the  <' All-Mother" 
as  well  as  the  '<  AI^Father."  The  hard  mate- 
rialistic man  weeps  at  flie  feet  of  the  incarnate, 
divine  woman.  Then  the  sauits  are  of  both 
sexes,  men  and  women,  exalted  by  a  heavenly 
patience,  and  the  constancy  of  the  mar^. 
There  were  monks^  but  there  were  nuns  aleo. 
There  were  Brothers  of  Mercy  and  8iaten  of 
Charity.  We  are  not  now  discussing  Romanism, 
and  therefore  shall  say  nothing  of  its  great  cen- 
tralizing tendency  so  utterly  destructive  of 
individual  freedom,  but  speak  of  the  facts  of 
the  institution.  It  is  this  recognition  of  the 
womanly  aspect  of  our  humanity,  then,  which 
has  upheld  its  power  and  won  for  it  the  affection 
of  the  millions,  and  the  tolerance  of  the  agea. 

Protestantism  is  masculine— it  is  intellectual 
and  arrogant  It  is  not  spiritual— it  is  not 
Christ-like.  It  is  the  political  side  of  Chrlsttan- 
ity,  not  the  human.  It  is  the  body  of  religion 
without  its  aouL 

Hence  we  find  that  the  Protestant  churchas 
have  excluded  the  woman  side  of  humanity 
almost  entirely  from  their  worship.  As  tbq^ 
forbid  the  use  of  the  cross,  so  they  forbid  the 
trilyute  to  the  Yirgin.  It  is  true,  as  they  have 
said,  there  Is  nothing  like  an  exaltation  of  Mary 
in  the  language  of  Jesns  or  his  diseiplea  Yet 
he  commended  her  to  Hie  keeping  of  the  gentle 
and  beloved  John.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
Protestantism  is  irreverent,  and  every  year  da- 
monstratss  that  althons^  we  gain  in  external 
liberty  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  much,  veiy 
much,  ci  that  which  is  lovely,  decorous  and 
human  in  the  intemaL  Men  who  are  shaking 
themselves  ftvm  the  dust,  however,  scarcely  have 
a  thongfat  whether  thehr  robes  take  a  graoaftil 
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fold  or  not  It  may  be  Bdemnly  aaked  whether 
one  cause  for  Ihe  hard  matariaUm  and  givwing 
■oepiioiflm  of  the  age  ie  aofc  to  be  Iraeed  to  this 
absence  of  the  feminine  represeatatioa  in  Ae 
Ftotestant  Church. 

George  Fox^.wHb  a  trae  nanly  instinot,  while 
he  exacted  the  stem  tdrnplicify  of  the  stoio  for 
his  disciples,  penetrated  the  secret  of  all  religioa 
as  being  human,  not  sexuaL  ^*  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons."  As  the  inspired  lips  of  the  priest- 
ess no  longer  poured  forth  their  oracles,  and  the 
sibyl's  leaTes  were  scattered  far  and  wide ;  the 
vestal's  fire  extinguished,  and  the  nun  driven 
from  her  cloisters,  he  was  too  wise,  and  too  near 
the  fountains  of  pure  truth  to  be  willing  that 
such  an  amount  of  salutary  power  should  be 
lost  to  the  modem  church,  therefore  he  called 
women  into  the  sanetaary.  When  the  divine 
spirit  should  breathe  itself  into  her  heart,  or 
her  lips  glow  with  a  coal  from  the  altar  of  God, 
she  was  bound  to  pour  forth  the  burning  words 
of  exalted  troth  in  the  tender  eloquence  of  a 
true  womanhood.  Hence  the  Quaker  Chnroh 
has  shown  women  of  superior  attainments  and 
noble  genius. .  Elizabeth  Fry  stands  forth  from 
the  times  like  a  rare  piece  of  sculpture,  shinii^ 
in  the  white  folds  of  mi^estio  queenhood.  The 
Shakers  also  divide  the  eandities  of  the  church 
and  the  power  of  the  body  politio  with  their 
women. 

The  Baptist  Church  has  not  ignored  the  fem- 
inine element,  although  its  reception  has  been 
lees  cordial  than  in  the  sect  of  the  Quaker.  Anna 
Hutchinson,  who  was  exiled  from  the  MasMushu- 
setts  Colony  becaase  of  her  daring  religious 
questionings,  was  the  fdend  of  Roger  Williams, 
a  Statist,  and  a  woman  of  rare  inteUigokoe  and 
genius.  We  apprehend  the  influence  of  the  sex 
in  the  Baptist  Church  is  more  traditional  than 
otherwise,  and  is  derived  from  the  character  of 
this  remarkable  woman.  Be  it  leraanbendthat 
the  first  Ecclesiastical  Synod  ever  convened  in 
America  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
the  opinions  of  a  woman.  This  is  very  significant 

John  Wesley,  the  child  of  a  remarkable  motfaw, 
oordially  admitted  woman  to  a  share  in  the  du- 
ties of  the  church.  She  might  expound  the  wetd 
of  God  in  public,  and  lead  in  the  utterance  of 
prayer,  and  the  consequeneo  is  that  the  5letho- 
dist  Church  is  the  most  vital  of  all  the  churches. 
No  other  has  so  deep  a  hold  upon  the  aiflbclioiis 
of  the  common  people.  It  is  alive  at  a  period 
when  all  others  are  declining  in  order  to  make 
way  for  that  new  and  beautif nl  ohorch  whi^ 
must  ere  long  srise^  in  which  oor  whole  hmiHiity 
will  be  recognized,  and  the  irigna  of  whoee  eom- 
ii|g  are  daily  being  revealed  to  us.     • 


From  the  sigaa  of  the  times  it  is  evident  that 
the  culture,  intellect  and  achievements  of  the 
OQBung  times  are  to  be  moite  intimately  asso- 
eiated  with  woman  than  in  the  past  ages.  She 
is  Mkely  to  be  Islt  as  a  p9w»m  well  tu  oh  ii^ 

OTCC 

The  wacld  needs  the  beet  of  human  thought, 
irrespective  of  sex.  No  one  in  the  hereafter 
will  aak  if  the  idea  emanated  Aoa  tiie  brain  of 
man  or  woman,  but  whether  it  be  great  or  good, 
or  of  human  or  divine  import  It  will  not  re- 
fuse the  glass  of  water  beoanse  the  disciple  who 
holds  it  to  oar  lips  may  be  a  woman.  The  poor 
soldier  at  his  death4ied  in  the  Crimea  would 
not  thus  have  treated  the  benefloent  and  cooi^ 
ageens  Floience  Nightingale.  Bayard,  when  he 
ngacted  water  i>om  the  handsof  atraitor,  would 
not  have  scorned  the  ministry  of  a  noble  woman 
as  ha  died  lacking  a  drop  of  water  in  his  Chn»* 
tiaa  and  knightly  death-pangs. 

<<  Tools  to  those  who  are  able  to  nse  them ''  is 
growing  to  be  the  significant  motto.  Women 
can  be  good  wives  and  mothers,  lovely  compan- 
ions and  dear  fHends,  and  be  none  the  kas  all 
these  because  they  can  write  a  book  also,  calco- 
late  the  return  of  a  comet,  diaeoarse  divine  pl^ 
loeephy  with  Plaio^  or  sing  as  if  they  were 
*'  quiring  to  the  yoong'eyed  dierahim ;"  and  all 
the  opposition  in  the  world  wUl  not  fwcvent 
them  from  exercising  their  €k>d-inherited  giflu 
Is  the  great  source  of  thought  a  wasteful  and 
gratoitoos  giverf  We  wot  not  He  will  de- 
mand a  return  of  stewardship  whether  of  maci 
or  woman. 

^••••^^ 

THE     LIE. 

''GHiLDRflN  and  foohi  always  tell  the  vnth" 
is  an  oid  adage,  which  people  quote  when  they 
wish  to  make  oat  a  case  to  salt  their  own  pnr- 
poees.  We  often  hear  it  said,  again,  <"  Chih 
will  always  lie,"  and  it  Is  an  expression 
which  we  reooil  as  a  slander  upon  the  bright, 
beaatifttl  <das8  whose  transparent  souls  reflect 
the  oelestlal  arcana.  Ohfldren  never  lie  nnless 
some  bratal  man,  or  vixenish  woman,  has  terri- 
fied them  into  the  eowardiee  of  falsehood— or 
each,  hy  their  own  Uvee,  akin  to  tiiat  of  the  fox, 
have  perverted  their  heaven-bora  instincts.  It 
is  the  nature  of  the  child  to  be  out-spoken  and 
trothnqpohnn.  Even  when  the  product  of  weak 
and  badly  organised  parents,  the  child's  face 
tellsthe  tralh  wfaUe  its  insthiets  may  tend  to  the 
false.  We  have  seen  a  poor  little  thin-faced 
efaUd  with  a  lie  upon  Its  lips,  when  every  nerve 
In  Its  fine  body  was  In  a  tremor,  and  its  poor 
eyes  were  cast  down,  and  a  paleness — ^more 
tratik4elling  than   a  blush— rested   upon   its 
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eheek,  while  the  veins  of  the  neok  throbbed 
▼iflibly. 

Poor  innooeat-^for  it  was  iimooent— how  oar 
heart  ached  for  U I  How  gladly  we  would  have 
wiped  out  the  stain  from  its  white  ioall  How 
gladly  would  we  have  stilled  its  perturbed 
nerves,  and  carried  it  up  into  the  white  lights 
<tf  truth  and  beaufy  and  divine  peace.  The  sin 
did  not  rest  withihe  child.  '' Woe  unto  him  by 
whom  the  offense  cometfa.''  The  ohild  who  has 
been  taught  in  any  way  to  lie,  either  from  fear 
or  by  the  ill  example  of  those  about  it,  is 
a  transformed  being.  His  whole  nature  has 
touched  the  confines  of  chaosi  His  smile  has  lost 
its  fireshnesB  and  candor ;  his  oheeic  glows  less 
loyally  from  the  heart*  and  his  hand  has  an  un- 
eaqr,  uncertain  grasp,  while  the  eye  w«vemfrom 
aide  to  side. 

Well  may  all  these  oharges  follow  fislsehood. 
'<  God  made  man  upright"  Our  whole  being  is 
based  upon  truth.  The  nerves  and  mnsoles  of 
the  body  reqpond  to  it»  as.  truly  as  the  true  heart 
thrills  to  it.  Your  candid  man  is  your  bnswe 
man — ^your  out'^pofcen  man  is  your  true  man. 
He  who  has  nothing  to  conceal  has  nothing  to 
fear.  He  who  honors  the  laws  of  his  own  being 
fears  no  creature  living,  for  God  has  made  the 
whole  brute  creatioa  subordinate  to  the  man  or 
woman,  and  brace  the  beautiful  story  of  Una 
and  her  snow-white  lamb,  and  of  the  Uon  cvondi- 
ing  at  the  feet  of  the  true  virgin. 

The  liar  is  a  solitary  man  at  heart  It  is  the 
nature  of  falsehood  to  isolate,  ftn*  he  who  can- 
not be  trusted  is  to  be  avoided.  The  worst  pen- 
alties of  the  demons  must  consist  in  their  pel^ 
petual  distrust ;  hence  we  opine  that,  bad  as  the 
office  of  the  infeinals  may  iie,  to  distribnte  er- 
ror and  to  sow  the  world  with  fslsehoods,  ttiey 
must  be  condemned  to  epeak  truth  with  each 
^|her,  ehie  their  compact  for  evil  would  close. 
^The  whole  universe  r^ects  the  lie.  It  is 
tossed  from  nook  to  nook,  crying  to  tlie  rocks 
for  shelter,  but  even  they  reAtse  to  hide  it,  for 
they  are  held  aUegiant,  atom  by  atom,  by  the 
eternal  laws  of  truth,  in  all  aillnltieei  We  are 
created  for  the  truth  tnm  tiie  very  center  of  our 
beings— 4he  blood  mantling,  the  pnlse  beating, 
and  the  coasoious  eye  attesting  to  the  spirit 
within  us,  whether  it  be  trae  or  (Use,  and  so 
every  created  being  is  made  to  be  a  co-worker 
with  God  for  the  evolvement  of  this  divine  ele- 
ment Were  it  otherwise,  a  mhtnle  would  be 
daily  required  to  hold  the  world  in  its  place; 

We  arc  all  created  inth  an  eiact  adjjnBtment 
to  the  truth,  and  it  is  easier  fcnr  us  to  adopt  it, 
and  to  speak  it,  than  to  take  the  tortuons  path 
of  error  or  deceit    Oar  eympathies  instinctive- 


ly go  oat  to  the  candid  man,  while  we  as  in- 
stinetlvely  recoil  fW>m  the  false  one,  which  is 
proof  enough  that  God  designed  nsfor  the  truth, 
and  not  for  the  lie. 
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Wb  are  sitting  quietly  in  our  sanctum,  ibr  we 
would  not  that  the  readers  of  our  lucubrations 
should  think  of  us  as  poking  our  heads  into  all 
the  hubbub  of  this  great  Babel  of  New  York 
when  the  night  time  comes ;  we  would  not  have 
tiiem  think  of  us  as  jaunting  about  at  all  man- 
ner of  shows,  and  wasting  the  f]*edinefls  of  our 
life  in  the  glare  of  tiie  foot-lights  of  a  theater,  or 
demoralizing  our  finer  sense  under  the  screeches 
of  a  prima  donna ;  or  swelling  the  vast  army  of 
dullards  who  indorse  their  own  nothingnese 
by  aping  the  follies  and  fashions  of  the  times. 
On  the  contrary,  we  would  have  them  feel  as 
they  read  the  interfusing  of  a  new  and  glorious 
life,  as  from  one  who  entertains  angels  not  un- 
aware, and  whose  soul  is  fed  from  pure  foun- 
tains ;  one  who  could  not  stoop  to  drink  fVom 
the  wayside  water,  which  the  mid-day  sun  win 
dry  up,  and  which  is  already  turbid  with  com- 
mon feet  Therefore  think  of  us  as  at  home  In 
our  sanctum  at  this  hour ;  we  are  alone,  and 
yet  the  hum  of  pleasant  voices  stealetb  along 
the  corridors.  Books  are  not  wanting,  for  our 
publishers  are  careful  that  we  be  not  impover- 
ished in  thought  by  lack  thereof.  A  **  passion 
flower"  in  the  window  is  sending  its  delicate 
tendrils  forth  In  search  of  a  somethfng  about 
which  it  may  twine ;  when  it  has  found  it,  one 
is  glad  to  see  how  firmly  it  takes  a  hold,  which 
it  will  not  nnclaq) — not  even  in  death  ;  it  loves 
tiie  light  of  our  window,  but  it  will  stay  even  in 
the  i4iadow.  The  rose,  too,  with  its  bud  and  its 
blossom— yesterday  it  bloomed  no  less  than  to- 
day, for  there  are  pale  petals  upon  the  carpet 

A  coal  has  slipped  from  the  grate  and  startled 
tiie  canary  into  song ;  and  the  dove,  also,  has 
suddenly  bethought  Itself  of  one  who  loves  it, 
and  has  flown  to  our  shoulder,  where  it  coos 
softly.  The  light  of  the  chandelier  bitmishes  the 
crimson  curtain,  and  gives  a  maidenly  glow  to 
an  eioiulslte  Miranda--and  just  touches  the  Up 
of  a  vase.  Ihreamily  we  see  the  index  of  the 
clock  is  verging  upon  nine ;  a  little  click — ^we 
feel  it  Vke  a  slight  pang— we  do  not  ask  why  ; 
and  now  it  strikes— our  clock,  like  outself,  has 
a  little  alooftaess ;  it  does  not  lead  off  the  Ug 
clocks  of  the  city— that  is  not  its  amotion— but 
it  thinketh  It  unmeet  to  ndse  a  cllck-e-te-clack 
just  because  they  are  sending  for&  their  heavy 
peels.  It  is  not  in  Its  nature  to  be  behind  them 
in  ezpreaiion ;  it  hafli  a  sturdy^^imrage  o£  its 
Jigitized  by  VrrOOQlC 
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own^  U  don't  fear  bell»-it  Btaodetii  in  no  »we 
of  ehnreb  0leeple»— and  city  towers  do  not  mate 
it  tremble,  tberefoie  our  litUe  clods  alriketb  its 
own  time  a  little  ahead  of  the  reat  We  have 
thought  to  ooirect  this  imaeemlj  habit,  but  in 
so  doing  found  we  dioold  render  the  instmment 
of  no  yalae,  and  have  therefore  allowed  it  to 
lift  up  its  not  unmusical  voice  at  its  own  diaore- 
aoa 

And  so  our  little  clock  said  its  say  and  sob- 
sided  into  silence,  and  we  resumed  our  musing, 
always  with  the  thought  of  our  readers  in  our 
mind,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  deep,  heavy 
Ruh  in  the  air,  followed  by  a  loud,  booming, 
musical  swell,  as  if  one  mighty  burst  of  sound 
had  swelled  out  upon  the  early  night,  admoni- 
tory of  the  growing  nocturnal  gloooL  It  swells 
i^iward  amid  the  silence  of  the  stars,  and  out 
over  the  bay— steals  to  the  river  brim,  and 
awakes  its  echoes — along  the  thoroughfare  where 
the  congregating  feet  of  the  great  multitude  do 
not  deaden  the  sound,  and  the  craven  heart, 
cowardly  because  of  its  wickedness,  cowers  with 
fear ;  it  storms  and  roars  around  the  walls  of 
the  dungeon,  where  the  miserable  captive  counts 
it  one  by  one,  as  if  each  peel  lent  a  new  pang  to 
his  misery ;  it  softens  through  the  heavy  cur- 
tuns  where  sits  the  pale  Nlobe,  tearless  in  her 
grief,  and  the  outer  world  steals  inward,  show- 
ing that  life  and  beauty  still  live,  though 
shrouded  from  her  gaze ;  not  ungently  it  stirs 
the  fingers  of  the  new-lwm  babe,  that  it  may 
grasp  firmly  upon  life,  and  learn  to  count  its 
pulses  with  a  steady  sense  of  its  import 

One— two— say  the  great  bells,  as  with  one 
voice  ;  three — ^four — five — say  the  bells,  firmly 
and  slow;  six— seven— eight ;  how  they  roll 
onward,  and  take  us  with  them  out  into  the 
night,  and  down  into  the  sanctuary  of  human 
hearts.  Nine.  The  mighty  voice  has  done.  We 
wish  it  would  q[>eak  again ;  we  have  been  fully 
aroused,  and  now  our  heart  has  stopped  its  beat- 
ing, as  the  bell  has  stopped  its  mulUtudinous 
voice. 

.  We  like  this  order  of  our  city  &tben,  which 
demands  that  the  clocks  shaU  no  more  sound  the 
hours,  each  as  suits  it  best,  like  upstarts  or 
laggards  in  the  race  of  time,  vexing  the  ear  with 
discord  and  tardineaa,  but  each  in  time,  alert 
and  vigorous,  like  soldier  at  the  tap  of  drum, 
show  that  he  is  on  the  watch,  and  if  "  we  take 
no  note  of  time,''  we  may  not  be  compelled  to 
note  it  with  an  ill  note. 

Thus,  while  our  country  friends  wait  for  the 
nine  o'clock  bell  as  an  intimation  that  the  hour 
has  come  in  which  to  lay  oiferings  upon  the  altar 
of  sleep— balmy  ofi^rings  from  a  good  con- 


soieoce— let  them  reiaember  that  here,  in  our 
sanctum,  we,  too,  listen  and  wait  when  the  grsat 
bells  shall  lift  themselves  as  with  one  voice  and 
teU  of  the  hour  of  nine,  and  hint  that  our  daily 
tadc  should  be  done. 


WOMANLY   PERCEPTION. 

•  Ir  Ss  ssid  when  Miss  Boker,  a  woman  sup> 
posed,  from  the  position  of  her  father,  to  be  <^ 
refined  culture,  appeared  before  the  reverend 
gentleman  for  the  purpose  of  being  united  in 
the  holy  bonds  oi  wedlock  to  the  family  coach- 
man, the  lover,  in  otder  to  allay  the  suspicions 
of  the  priest,  represented  her  as  a  "  servant 
girL"  Now,  were  the  doughty  coachman  a 
maidy  fellow,  with  even  an  ordinary  perceptl<m 
of  what  is  due  to  a  cultivated  woman,  we  mig^t 
find  some  ^[lology  for  the  infatuated  girl ;  but 
when  he  finds  it  neceanry,  in  order  to  reconcile 
obvious  discrepancies,  to  degrade  her  down  to 
his  own  level,  and  place  her  in  a  menial  car 
pacity,  we  wonder  at.  the  want  of  discernment 
and  the  lack  of  womanly  self-respect  of  which 
the  young  lady  stands  convicted.  If  it  were  her 
royal  will  to  raise  him  to  her  own  level,  we 
have  nothhig  to  say ;  but  when  she  stepe  down 
into  the  mure  with  hhn,  we  are  simply  disgusted. 

We  hope  not  many  developments  like  the 
above  will  be  found  necessary  to  convince  our 
people  that  the  acknowledged  opinions  in  re- 
gard to  womanly  culture  and  womanly  demoiH 
strations  are  very  Ihr  from  being  either  safe  or 
salutary.  Our  people  are  Ihr  more  vain  and 
idle  than  the  women  ci  either  France  or  En- 
gland who  have  the  same  amount  of  education, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  they  are  liable  to 
outbreaks  which  wound  the  better  sense  of  the 
community  and  ovtmge  the  fiunily  oirok.  Giv^ 
our  wealtiiy  gbrls  some  purpose  in  life,  cultivate 
thefar  frMsnlties,  and  help  them  to  an  appropria^ 
field  of  exerdae,  and  they  would  learn  the  value 
of  character,  and  feel  that  a  woman  without 
urn  or  purpose  in  life  is  dangerous  to  herself 
and  otlm,  and  no  more  to  be  tolerated  in  a 
high  sense  than  a  man  devoid  of  these.  The 
miserable  habi^  so  prevalent,  of  boarding,  whole 
families  boarding  at  watering  places  and  hotels, 
strikes  a  deadly  btow  at  aU  the  dignities  and 
graces  of  the  domestic  life. 

We  must  have  homes  if  we  would  have  noble 
women  and  fine  children.  If  we  would  have 
friends,  we  must  have  homes.  If  we  would  have 
hospitalities,  we  must  have  homes.  If  we  would 
find  marriage  honored  and  honwable,  we  must 
havehomak 

It  is  time  our  people  took  these  things  to 
heart    We  dare  say  that  the  fether  of  this  un- 
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bappy  girl  would  have  aoelM  afc  the  idea  of  s 
woman's  leotaring— would  bave  Mi  his  blood 
boll  at  the  thought  of  her  taking  a  position  in 
anj  one  of  the  fine  arts,  by  which  she  would 
have  been  brought  prominently  into  the  eye  of 
the  public — and  yet  her  name  is  now  mouthed 
about  in  a  way  to  madden  a  man  of  pride.  Had 
this  girl  been  tangfat  a  nobler  nse  of  life,  sach 
as  the  possession  of  high  talents  not  only  jnsti* 
fies  but  indorses,  die  would  not  have  been  so 
magnetized  out  of  her  sphere,  nor  have  stooped 
to  such  folly  and  disgrace.  We  do  not  say  this 
from  an  aristocratio  stand-point,  for  oar  heart  is 
with  the  people  always,  but  we  say  it  because 
when  a  woman  turns  aade  fhmi  her  birthright 
it  must  be  at  the  call  of  magnanimity->-at  the 
perception  of  a  finer  eaaenoe  of  the  beautiful — 
at  the  evoking  of  some  element  more  divine 
than  her  own  sphere  will  aflbrd  her.  Htgb4)om 
ladies  have  done  this,  and  covered  themselves 
with  imperishable  renown.  The  human  heart  ac- 
cepts it  as  a  heavenly  intimation.  It  argues  tlie 
presence  in  woman  of  tiiat  supernumerary  or 
divine  sense  by  which  she  heareth  an  aogel 
speak,  and  boweih  in  heavenly  response. 

But  this  is  altogether  different  fkom  that 
coarse,  vulgar  passion  which  degrades  a  woman 
from  her  condition.  We  hope  the  unfortunate 
girl  will  take  a  deep  lesson  to  heart  from  this 
terrible  experience.  Her  other's  wealth  can 
make  the  straggle  leas  difficnlt  and  the  triumph 
more  complete.  We  shall  look  fbr  something 
nke  atonement  from  this  girl,  who  has  thus  set 
aside  all  the  claims  of  friends  and  family.  She 
is  cither  a  remarkable  character,  or  an  exceed- 
ingly weak,  foolish  onei  A  full  opportunity  to 
retrieve  herself  should  be  granted  her :  and  here 
the  positive  advantage  of  wealth  will  serve  to 
help  her,  and  die  may  be  saved  from  that  life- 
long misery  and  discontent  to  which  poverty  has 
consigned  many  a  lovely  but  mlqgolded  woman. 

SPBIMG  TUdC 
Whsn  the  Christian  would  refresh  himself 
with  some  great  thought  or  heavenly  aspiration, 
he  does  not  go  to  the  expounders  of  our  reli- 
gion, who  stand  as  guides  in  oor  day,  but  to  the 
ftmntain-head,  whenee  flows  the  trickling  rills 
which  scarcely  give  forth  an  echo  to  the  "  voice 
of  many  waters  "  in  the  modem  pulpit  So  we, 
when  we  would  refresh  ourselves  with  that  which 
has  the  true  emaaatton  of  the  divine  art,  do  not 
look  to  the  meager  utteraoces  aroand  us,  bat  to 
some  grand  oM  master,  Whose  lips  had  been 
•touched  by  the  bees  of  Hybla,  and  whoee  heart 
<ind  gone  forth  as  with  the  fleiy  chariot  of  the 
ancient  prophet,  and  whose  delicate  sense  knew 


the  meanings  that  lie  hidden  in  the  voioes  cf 
Nature;  who  could  read  the  alphrtwt  of  the 
midnight  stars,  the  language  penoiled  in  the 
leaves  of  the  violet,  or  hidden  under  tiie  vinings 
of  the  lily ;  to  whom  the  rose  had  a  voice,  and 
the  vine  and  the  forest  tree  a  sentient  ezlsteiwe ; 
to  whom  all  Nature  spoke  audibly  the  acoenis 
of  a  God. 

We  love  to  close  our  eyes  in  the  musing  twi- 
light, and  now,  ^en  we  see  in  our  mind's  ^e 
the  delicate  sap  ascending  from  the  earth  and 
stealing  with  a  benizen  all  through  tiie  patient 
dry  limb  and  trunk,  which  waited  long  its  com- 
ing, and  the  bulb  expands  witii  inward  joy,  and 
the  rose  tree  glows  with  a  pride,  the  reason  for 
which  the  coming  June  will  tell,  we  love  to 
imagine  old  Francis  Quarles  whispering  in  our 
ears,  with  a  courtesy  made  of  a  Miltonic  com- 
pound, half  Cavalier,  half  Roundhead — 

**  yir^ins,  tutk  vp  your  tOken  tapt,  And  fin  y 

With  the  fUr  w«ath  at  Flom's  nmg^idim ; 
The  poxpto  riolet  and  the  peto'fitoed  lilj ; 

The  pauj  and  the  organ  eolumbine; 
The  flowering  thyme,  the  gilt  bovA  daffadiUf ; 

The  lowly  pink,  the  lofty  eglantine ; 
The  blnehing  rote,  the  queen  of  flowen, 

ijid  beet  of  Vloca'a  b«wtj.'* 

Again,  what  lover,  yearning  for  the  response 
of  soul  to  soul,  the  ineffable  affinity  of  an  entire 
oneness,  could  ask  for  sweeter  answer  or  a  ten- 
derer rebuke  than, 

« I  cannot  stir  hat  as  thon  please  to  more  me, 
Nor  can  my  heart  rdum  (hee  looe,  unM  thou  lam  me." 

While  we  sit  thus  in  the  twilight,  we  see,  and 
yet  we  do  not  see,  for  the  Upe  of  the  poet  lap  us  in 
Eljrssinm,  that  a  single  golden  round  has  looped 
up  the  curtains  of  the  night,  aud  a  thread  of 
silver,  the  prototype  of  an  angel-bark  to  the 
islands  of  the  blessed,  has  swung  itself  in  the 
cerulean,  and  our  poet,  pointing  thereto,  mur- 
murs, not  without  a  significant  yet  delicate 
meaningness,  such  as  poets  know, 

"  TkepaU-faixd  lady  <f  Ike  Uadc-e^ed  nighty 
First  tips  her  homed  brows  with  silrety  light. 
Whose  ourions  train  of  spangled  nymphs  attire 
Hmr  MRtnlgfat'a  gloiy  with  inenasing  fti«." 

And  thus  we  sit  and  listen,  heedless  that  the 
hours  have  stolen  our  Hesperus  from  the  coro- 
nal of  night,  half  weeping  as  we  hear  a  wkot, 
low  and  plaintive,  calling, 

"  Sweet  Phoophor,  bring  the  day  I 
How  sad  delay 
Afilets  dnU  hopes  1  8weet  Pfaoapfaor,  bring  the  daj." 

And  gazing  into  the  vafitneas  above,  fh» 
whence  hath  gone  forth  Ibe  Lost  Pleiad,  we 
mnse  sorrow ftilly  over  the  "Lost''  in  our  realm 
of  beauty,  till  the  poet,  weary  with  the  unthrifti- 

nesB  of  repining,  which  lays  noicorneratone  in 
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tbe  temple  of  eternal  beaat^r,  beholds  the  fonn- 
tain  of  all,  the  definement  of  our  being,  the 
center-point  of  aspiration,  and  readeth  again  the 
▼ooiAalary  of  creation. 

**  Before  the  knowledge  of  letters,  God  was 
known  by  hieroglyphics.  And,  indeed,  what  are 
the  heavens,  the  earth,  nay,  every  creature,  but 
hieroglyphics  and  emblems  of  his  glory." 


THE  DEW   OF  YOUTH. 


"Thou  hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth,"  is  as 
beautiful  a  recognition  as  it  is  rare  and  ^gnifl- 
cant.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  be  al- 
ways young.  When  we  hear  it  said  of  men  or 
women,  he  or  she  is  young,  looks  much  less  than 
the  number  of  days  and  months  and  years  which 
have  marked  the  calendar,  we  are  prepared  to 
learn  that  there  is  something  fine  and  attractive 
in  the  make  of  such  person.  Time  hath  a  gen- 
tle touch^a  soft,  unobservant  passage ;  he  hath 
always  an  aspect  of  beauty,  and  his  limnings 
are  mellow  and  genial ;  it  is  passion,  distorted 
and  evil,  which  sows  the  face  in  ridges  and  takes 
down  the  noble  bearing,  as  if  we  bad  lodged 
with  satyrs  and  not  been  seated  with  the  gods. 

Every  period  of  life  is  ftill  of  beauty  to  a 
true  humanity.  We  slide  so  imperceptibly  into 
white  hairs,  the  down  of  the  cheek  so  slowly 
fades,  and  the  beaming  eye  so  tenderly  softens 
its  light,  that  we  need  never  be  old,  never  die, 
but  soften,  as  it  were,  into  lovelier  harmonies, 
and  sleep  that  we  may  awake  in  Paradise. 

In  this  view  we  are  pleased  with  the  record 
given  of  Dr.  Mott,  whose  age  is  ^  frosty  bat 


Dr.  Valentine  Uott,  of  K«ir  Toik,  performed  the  op- 
eration last  month,  for  the  forty-fonrth  time,  of  tying  the 
earotid  artery  in  the  living  subject.  This  Napoleon  of 
•aT||;«ona  is  noir  seTenty-one  yean  old,  but  is  as  straight 
as  ever,  and  as  young  at  heart  as  when  fifty  years 
yovnger.  He  does  not  even  wear  glaaaes  when  he  oper- 
fttes,  and  the  man  is  not  extant  who  ever  saw  Us  hand 
tremble. 


ART.    SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION. 

A  BBAunrui.  An.— In  a  communication  t9  the  French 
Academy,  U.  Kuhlman  states  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
using  colors  prepared  from  alkaline  silicates,  for  designs 
on  paper>hangings,  on  cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  and  in 
letter-press  printing.  These  processes,  he  says,  vary  or 
differ  but  very  little  from  those  in  use  in  the  various 
modes  of  printing— one  important  condition  being  to 
maintain  the  silicious  colors  in  a  uniform  state  of  humid* 
Ity  during  their  application,  whether  the  application 
take  place  with  blocks  of  wood  or  metal,  or  by  having  re- 
eoanie  to  type.  If.  Knhman  says  that  all  the  colors  he 
has  applied  on  stona,  wood,  metal,  or  glass,  serrs  ter 
printing  <«  paper  or  woven  doths.  Typography,  odor- 
printing,  the  application  of  gold  or  silver  in  powder  or 
leaf;  can  all  be  exeented  with  the  same  fkcflity,  taking 
ears,  with  certafai  eolors,  to  kaop  ovt  snlphwr  In  tha 


prepaiation  of  the  silleates  ;  nltim-niarlne  W  found  to  be 
fixed  in  doth  with  more  solidity  and  economy  by  the  sUI- 
eate  of  potash  than  by  other  methods.  In  the  ease  of 
glass,  a  semi-transparency  is  obtained,  which  renders  it 
applicable,  at  low  cost,  to  the  windows  of  houses  and 
churches.  Artificial  sulphate  of  baryta,  applied  by 
means  of  the  silicate  of  potash  to  glass,  gives  to  the  latter 
a  milk-white  color  of  great  beauty  ;  the  sulpliate  becomes 
intimately  incorporated  with  the  silex,  and  after  a  few 
days  can  be  washed  off  even  with  hot  water.  On  subject* 
ing  the  glass  thus  painted  to  the  action  of  an  elevated 
temperature,  a  beautiful  white  enamel  is  produced  on  the 
scrfaoe. 

SMoms  AHD  Cabboit.— At  a  adentifio  meeting  In  England, 
one  of  the  speakers,  Mr.  Spence,  questioned  the  great 
benefit  likdy  to  be  derived  from  the  abolition  of  the  usual 
smoke  freedom.  The  imperfirat  combustion  of  fuel,  as 
carried  on  at  present,  only  led  to  an  annoying  deposit  of 
carbon,  and  this  Mr.  Spence  regarded  as  a  healthy  body. 
By  the  more  complete  burning  of  the  fuel,  this  carbon 
wonM  be  oxydiaed  taito  earboaie  aeid,  a  poisonous  gas, 
and  the  mlphnr  at  pteeent  eseapiq^  combustion  wouM 
pass  into  snlphorous  add.  The  speaker  instanced  the 
smoke  consuming  movement  in  Manchester,  and  observed 
that  vegetation  in  the  ndghborhood  was  being  destroyed, 
owing  to  the  increased  quantity  of  carbonic  and  snlphur- 


laiBRWiiJJU  GEOLOGICAL  Fact.— It  Is  wen  known  that 
the  French  engineers,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
oentuTy,  had  come  to  the  eondosion  that  the  Bed  Sea 
was  about  thirty  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  but  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  English  engineer  at 
Sues,  and  of  M.  Negretti,  the  Austrian,  at  Tmeh,  near  the 
ancient  Pelusian,  also  the  levellngs  of  Messrs.  Tallabat, 
Bourdalooe,  and  thdr  assistants,  between  the  two  seas, 
have  proved  that  the  low-water  mark  of  ordinaty  tides  «( 
Sues  and  Tineh  is  very  near  on  the  same  levels,  the  diftv- 
ennce  bdng  that  at  Suex  it  is  rather  more  than  one  inch 
lower. 

BanraH  Minikg  MACBnniinr. — ^What  is  known  as  the 
"Cornish  pumping-engine,'^  which  is  so  extensively  used 
in  the  British  mines,  is  regarded  as  perhaps  the  hest  ex- 
ample of  the  application  of  steam  as  a  molive  power, 
which  has  yet  been  produoed.  This  superiority  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  necessity  imposed  upon  the  engineers  of  eflfooi- 
ing  a  great  economy  of  fuel  in  localities  Ihr  distant  from 
the  coal-fields ;  and  again,  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
duties  of  the  engines  were  regulariy  reported  in  what  are 
called  "  duty  papers."  The  duty  of  a  Cornish  pumping- 
engine  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  pounds  lifted  a  foot 
high  by  the  consumption  of  a  bushel  of  oals.  Taylor's 
engine  reaches  the  high  duty  of  lifting  110,000,000  pounds. 
The  average  duty  of  all  the  engines  at  work  at  present  Is 
51,920,000,  while  the  average  duty  of  the  best  engines 
amounts  to  99,000,000.  This  enormous  power,  whiclumay 
be  estimated  at  equal  to  the  power  of  6,500  horses.  Is  em- 
ployed to  raise  more  than  9,000  gallons  of  water  per  min- 
ute from  the  mines,  and  to  lift  a  large  portion  of  the  ore 
which  Is  raised.  The  manufacture  of  these  engines  gives 
rise  to  other  and  Important  industries,  each  of  th<»e  large 
engines  costing  ttom  £3,000  to  £4,000.  The  machinery 
at  one  of  the  largest  mines  has  been  estimated  to  be  of 
the  value  of  £75,000. 

IxnxwKCm  ov  Uan  an  VHKAiiaiii.— Dr.  Danbeny  has 
communicated  to  the  British  Association  of  Science,  aa 
account  of  some  experiments  made  by  him,  on  the  germi- 
nation of  seeds,  the  otjeet  being  to  determine  whether  the 
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opiaioa  that  this  prooem  is  moat  iaTored  by  th«  ch«mio»l 
rays  of  light  be  well  foanded  or  otherwiae.  Five  seu  of 
experiments  were  instituted  for  this  purpose,  in  each  of 
which  from  forty  to  sixty  seeds,  of  several  dUTerent  kinds, 
irere  exposed  to  the  action  of  ligl\^  transmitted  through 
different  media.  In  a  south  aspect,  light  which  had  passed 
through  the  ammonia-sulphate  of  copper,  and  even  dark* 
ness  itself,  seemed  more  favorable  than  the  whole  of  the 
spectrum  ;  but  thiu  law  did  not  appear  to  extend  to  the 
case  of  seeds  pluced  ia  a  northern  aspect,  where  the  total 
amount  of  light  was  less  couKiderable.  Nor  did  there 
appear  to  be  any  decided  difference  in  those  cases  where 
the  band  of  light  was  different,  the  quantity  transmitted 
being  nearly  the  same.  From  these  experiments  Dr. 
Daubeny  deduces  the  conclusion  that  light  only  affects 
germination  in  so  far  as  it  induces  a  degree  of  dryness  un- 
favorable to  the  process.  Dr.  Gladstone,  who  also  per- 
formed a  similar  series  of  experiments,  found  that  plants 
growing  under  the  influence  of  yellow  light  produced 
larger  roots  than  those  in  other  colored  light. 


CuKiDrB  Ura  POR  OmrrA-PnuxA.— Dr.  John  H  Britten 
has  ateted  to  the  F^nkUn  Institate,  Philadelphia,  that 
be  had  aucoeeded,  after  a  series  of  experiments,  in  pre- 
serriDg  a  dissected  leg,  retaining  the  natural  size,  form 
and  appearance  of  the  specimen,  by  coating  it  with  gutta- 
percha from  a  solution.  The  appearance  of  the  specimen 
thns  preserved  was  of  the  purest  papier-mache  prepara- 
tion, and  presented  not  only  the  natural  eolor  of  the  tis- 
suM,  but  also  the  relations  of  the  muscles,  neryes,  ves- 
sels, etc. 

TteORT  or  EAicfBQCAXB.^In  a  diseiuslon  hoftyra  one 
of  oar  scientific  societiea,  the  hypothesis  has  been  pro- 
posed that  the  oentriftagal  force  of  the  diurnal  rotation 
of  the  earth,  acting  on  the  fluid  interior  mass — it  such  is 
the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  earth — ^waa  the  cause 
of  earthqnalces,  and  that  if  there  has  been  any  change 
in  the  position  of  the  poles  of  the  earth,  that  the  eentrl- 
fbgal  ibrce,  which  gives  the  earth  its  spheroidal  form,  In 
changing  the  form  of  the  earth  to  correspond  with  the 
new  position  of  the  poles,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
the  geological  phenomena  of  the  fracturing  of  strata, 
elevation  of  mountain  chains,  etc  In  regard  to  this 
theory,  it  ia  urged,  by  some,  that  if  the  sun  and  moon 
exert  a  tidal  action  upon  the  fluid  matters  of  the  Interior 
of  the  globe  as  they  do  upon  the  ocean  waters,  that  it 
ought  to  be  maniTcsted  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
liquid  lavas  of  volcanoes,  especially  in  the  great  volcanic 
openings  at  the  Sandwich  Islands— which,  however,  are 
known  to  Iiave  no  regular  periods  of  elevation  and  snbai- 
denoe.  But  it  may  very  likely  be  the  case,  that,  evei\  if 
any  connection  exist  between  the  lavas  of  volcanoes  and 
the  fluid  interior  (rf  the  globe,  the  ehannela  axe  variable 
and  tortuous,  and  perhaps  connected  with  cavitiea  con- 
taining gas  and  vapor,  and  having  numerous,  and  changing 
outlets ;  and  from  these  would  arise  great  and  variable 
resistances,  retarding,  diverting,  and  e'  un  arresting  the 
movement  propagated  from  below,  just  as  when  the  ocean 
tides  are  tran-^mitted  through  narrow  and  ramifying  pas- 
sages, or  when  they  reach  open  spaces  through  different 
channels  and  in  opposite  phases,  the  Udal  phenomena  are 
found  greatly  modified,  and  someUmss  even  entirely  de- 
stroyed. _ 

DuMOHD  Orouf8.~Iii  the  "  Gompte  Rendiis"  is  an  ae- 
eount  of  the  remarkable  diamond  now  in  Paris,  imported 
from  Bcaiil,  and  in  its  rough  state  weig^iing  807.08  gnUns 
or  2M^  carats,  or  127  carats  when  reduced.  Independently 
of  its  magnitude  it  possesses  much  soieDtUlc  interest  ft;«m 


the  ragulaiity  of  its  crystalline  forms,  and  the  indication  it 
affords  of  the  mode  in  which  the  diamond  occurs.  This 
specimen  has,  in  all,  twenty  four  faces,  each  of  its  faces 
being  beveled  by  a  fiice  set  on  very  obliquely.  On  one  of  Its 
faces  there  is  a  pretty  deep  cavity,  obviously  produced  Iff 
an  octahedral  crystal  which  has  been  Implanted  in  K. 
The  interior  of  this  cavity,  when  examined  with  a  lens, 
shows  octahedral  striss,  and  it  is.  consequently  supposed 
that  the  crystal  which  has  left  its  trace  was  a  diamond. 
On  the  posterior  face  of  the  crystal  there  are  two  other 
cavities  of  less  depth,  also  shsfwing  striss,  and  one  of  them 
even  exhibits  traces  of  three  or  fonr  different  crystals. 
On  the  same  aide  of  the  crystal  there  is  a  flat  part  where 
the  cleavage  appears,  and  which  is  considered  to  be  a 
fracture,  and  possibly  as  the  point  by  which  the  diamond 
was  attached  to  Its  matrix.  From  these  &ct8  it  appears 
that  this  specimen  has  been  only  one  of  a  group  of  diar 
monds  similar  to  the  groups  of  rock  crystal,  coal  spar,  or 
any  other  crystalline  mineral— an  interesting  theory, 
having  the  sanction  of  reliable  scientific  men  who  hare 
investigated  the  subject,  and  one  which  presents  some 
important  questions  in  geological  and  chemical  s 


LaoQUBBD  Wabb.— The  lacquered  or  Japanned  goods 
of  China,  Japan,  Borneo,  etc.,  are  not  manufkctnred,  aa 
is  generally  supposed,  from  the  production  <rf  the  lac  in- 
sect, but  from  a  vogetable  production— a  liquor  obtained 
by  making  Incisions  in  the  baric  of  certain  trees  of  India. 
In  India,  as  In  ^igland,  it  is  nsed  as  a  dyo  for  prodndag 
a  permanent  red  eolor,  and  also  a  pigment  and  vanish 
oombined,  which  resists  the  effeet  of  cold  water,  and  does 
not  wear  off.  When  colored  with  yellow  or  piment  it  is 
used  for  making  bracelets,  chains,  and  kindred  articles, 
which  are  scarcely  distinguishable  In  appearance  fren 
gokL  Lae  was  flrst  introduced  into  Englaad  in  the  shapa 
of  sealing-wax.  As  a  dye  it  prodnecs  a  color  equal  to 
cochineal,  and  la  less  liable  to  change  from  wet,  so  that  It 
is  now  extensively  used  in  the  dyeing  of  red  cloth.  It 
produces,  also,  a  color  called  by  artists  lac-lake.  Shellao, 
dissolved  in  naphtha,  is  much  employed  by  hatters  in 
forming  the  fhune  or  the  base  of  the  hat.  It  enters 
largely  Into  all  varnishes  and  F^nch  polish  ;  but  one  tH 
its  most  important  uses  is  in  the  production  of  a  newly 
discovered  marine  glue,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  aheUaa 
and  caoutchouc  dissolved  in  naphtha. 


VKirnLAiioa  op  IUilwat  Gars.— One  of  the  most  iogen- 
ious  plans  for  car  ventilation  which  we  have  seen  is  tlis 
following :  In  the  center  of  the  car,  underneath  the  floor, 
is  a  transverse  tank,  containing  twenty-five  gallOMi  of 
water.  On  each  side  is  a  case  with  glass  windows,  rsaeh- 
ing  fh>m  the  floor  to  the  eeilii^,  indoaing  a  force-pump, 
worked  by  being  geared  to  a  wheel  of  the  car,  which 
throws  a  jet  of  water  inside  the  «ase,  and  Is  carried  back 
into  the  tank  by  a  wast«-pipe.  At  the  top  of  the  case  is 
an  aperture  through  the  roof^  to  which  is  fitted  a  double 
bonnet,  fronting  each  end  of  the  car,  through  which  air 
is  admitted  into  the  case— the  water  abstracting  all  parti- 
cles of  dust  and  other  impurities — whence  ft  is  conducted 
to  a  trunk  running  the  length  of  the  car,  opening  by 
means  of  several  grates  up  into  the  car^-^ns  fiimishiQg 
a  constant  supply  of  fresh  and  pure  air. 


Tint  RmoB  or  Satcrr.- Assaming  that  the  rings  of 
Saturn  are  fluid,  Professor  Pieroo,  of  Ounbrldge,  is  of  tbo 
opinion  that  they  may  vary  in  form.  It  was  fiist  shows 
that  they  had  varied  by  Otto  Stmvo.  The  diameter  of 
the  outer  part  of  the  ring  ia  not  known  to  have  ohangepl, 
bat  the  inner  edge  Is  thought  to  be  eontraetiDg'--deec«^i^ 
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lag  ftt  mioh  »  imte  m  vould  teing  the  ring  to  mi  end,  in 
oartain  pwta  of  it,  in  About  tighty  ymn  from  now.  Tto- 
taBorPlneeiflalsoof  the  oflnlon  that  the  ^UnctitMlf 
does  aothii^f  elth«r  to  maintain  or  deatroy  the  oquQtb- 
riom  of  tho  Xing,  bat  that  the  aatellitea  tend  to  maintain 
it  In  plaoe.  The  ring,  he  thioka,  ianotgaa,  botita  denaity 
ia  neaiij  that  of  water.  The  atudy  of  the  third  ring  of 
8atam,  through  the  great  Munich  telescope,  bjr  Meisra. 
StrttTe  and  Bond,  led  them  to  belleTe  it  to  be  fluid.  They 
■tate  that  they  eaw  distinctly  the  dark  intenral  between 
thia  flnid  ring  and  the  two  old  onea,  and  even  measured 
its  dimensions ;  and  they  peroeired  at  its  inner  margin  an 
edge  feebly  Uluminated,  which  they  thought  might  be  the 
commeneement  of  a  fourth  ring.  These  astronomers  re- 
gard the  fluid  ring  as  not  of  very  recent  formation,  and 
that  it  is  not  anl^ect  to  rapid  change. 


Now.  LmriB  TknOBT.— Prof.  Pferoe,  of  Hanrard  Col- 
lag*,  thinka  that  the  commonly  accredited  theory  of  the 
moon's  being  nninhabiCed  beoanae  she  hav  no  atmoaphere 
ia  not  tenable.  Although  the  moon  rerolres  upcm  her 
azia,  she  conatantly  prescots  but  one  side  to  the  earth. 
Now,  it  baa  been  discovered  by  ealenlation,  and  demon- 
atrated  aa  a  geometrical  CMt,  that  the  moon's  center  of 
Ibnn  la  eight  miles  nearer  to  na  than  her  center  of  grayi- 
ty,  through  wbleh,  of  coarse,  her  axia  of  rerofaitioamast 
paas  ;  or,  in  otber  wocda,  thia  aida  of  thaanoon  Is  alztean 
milea  higher  than  the  oth«r.  If,  thenfeve,  it  be  supposed 
that  the  moon  baa  an  atmoaphere  snchaa  oora,  it  would 
be  of  anch  eztnnw  miity  on  the  only  aide  exposed  to  our 
obeermtion  that,  in  <^eal  effset  and  animal  life,  it 
mii^t  aa  wen  not  esiat ;  for  mauntalna  on  tiM  earth,  BOBB 
of  which  are  over  flvamilea  above  the  level  of  the  eea, 
have  been  aseended  to  a  hi|^t  at  which  life  oould  not  be 
anpported  ibr  any  length  of  tlaae.  It  is  thought  inevlta. 
bla,  therefore,  that,  although  the  hither  aide  of  the  moon 
ia  uninhabitable  for  want  of  an  atmoaphere,  the  remote 
aide  may  be  perfectly  adapted  to  animal  life.  Thia  theory 
has  received  strong  sdentiflc  commendation. 


OaoLLAinra  PBCfUira  PunB.— The  distinguishing  charac- 
terlstlo  of  what  la  termed  the  oscillating  printing  press  lies 
in  mounting  the  form-bed  upon  the  top  of  an  oscillating  eol- 
nmn,  by  which  it  la  alternately  sultJected  to  the  action  of 
the  inking  roUeni  and  of  the  platen,  which  is  made  In  the 
form  of  a  segment  of  a  cylinder,  which  hangs  over  the 
form-bed  from  a  shaft  above,  and  without  the  center  of 
Its  sweep,  and  is  made  to  swing  in  company  with  the 
form-bed  by  rack  and  segment  cog  gearing.  Themacliine 
enibfaeea  a  plan  for  feeding  the  sheets  upon  the  type  farm 
by  Ita  own  action,  and  for  depositing  the  sheets  when  they 
are  printed.  It  also  offers  a  convenient  fedlity  of  correet- 
ing  the  form  without  removing  it  from  ita  bed. 

A  Siooin>  DiLiKa.— In  a  work  entitled  "The  New 
Theory  of  Creation  and  Deluge,"  among  other  startling 
pcediettons,  tt  Is  stated  that  it  ia  probable  the  rings  wUch 
surround  Saturn  are  composed  of  water,  snow  or  ice, 
which  at  some  foture  time  may  descend  and  deluge  the 
planet,  as  ours  was  deluged  in  the  days  of  Noah.  Sir 
David  Brewster  writes  thus :  "  Mr.  Otto  Struee  and  ICr. 
Bond  have  studied  with  the  great  Munich  telescope  at  the 
observatory  of  P\|)koway,  the  third  ring  of  Saturn  which 
Mr.  LasseOs  and  Mr.  Bond  discovered  to  be  fluid.  These 
astronomers  are  of  opinion  that  this  fluid  ring  is  not  sub- 
ject to  rapid  change ;  and  they  have  come  to  the  extraor- 
dinary conclusion  that  the  Inner  border  of  the  ring  haa, 
since  the  time  of  Hnygens,  been  gradually  approaching 
the  body  of  Saturn,  and  that  we  may  expect  sooner  or 
later,  perhaps  in  some  doaen  of  yean,  to  see  the  ring 
nnited  with  the  body  of  flia  planet" 

VoL.IV-86. 


THE  THREE   KINGS 
AN   BA8TBBN   LEGEND. 

(The  following  poem,  written  for  our  Magarine  by  a 
"new  contributor,"  albeit  clothed  somewhat  in  the 
quaint  old  ballad  style,  eombinea  two  valuable  dMnearta 
for  a  magasine  artiele,  via :  an  interestliv  itaiy  and  a 
good  moral.] 

L 
Tedrb  lived  In  Syria  once,  long  ages  past, 

A  man  of  wondrous  strength  and  giant  frama. 
His  voice  was  like  the  roaring  of  the  Uast, 
And  many  from  the  distant  eountriea  cama 
lb  see  his  prowess,  and  to  sound  his  feme ; 
This  homage  swelled  his  vanity  and  pride, 

Untfl  at  length  Jerome— such  was  his  name— 
Soomed  longor  in  his  native  land  to  hide, 
And  therefore  went  to  roam  o'er  eoontriea  for  and  wide. 

XL 
"  Lo  I  I  win  serve,"  said  he,  "  no  other  lord 

Save  him  who  shaU  be  deemed  the  greatest  Ung^ 
And  who  by  aU  his  subjects  is  adored  ; 

To  such  wiU  I  with  reverent  spfrit  bring 
My  loyalty,  my  valor,  and  my  sword, 

Tor  surely  such  a  king,  and  he  alone. 
Is  worthy  my  obedienoe  and  accord  ; 
But  where  fe  aueh  a  mighty  uonareh  known, 
ThoBgb  I  shoold  searoh  Hia  world,  and  roam  frein 
■one  to  sonar' 

m. 

Ho'wandered  on  tin  he  had  reached  a  land, 

Where  he  was  told  the  mightiest  king  of  earth 
Held  over  aU  a  sovereign's  high  command. 
He  looked  the  noblest  of  aU  royal  birth. 
Dowered  with  aU  lofty  thoughts  and  generous  ndrih. 
Straightway  the  vranderer  went  to  him  and  said : 
**  Oreat  King  I  I  know  your  gkny  and  your  worth, 
I  come  to  serve  you  with  heart,  arm  and  head. 
And  swear  to  fl^t  for  you  tOl  an  your  foea  are  dead  t" 

IV. 
The  king,  who  saw  his  wondrous  strength  and  hight, 

Beeeived  the  giant  with  a  graefous  k)ok. 
And  entertained  him  with  unfeigned  delight 

Strong  Jerome  then  the  oath  of  fealty  took. 

And  wrote  his  name  down  in  the  palaoe  book, 
Which  an  men  s^;ned  who  owned  his  sovereign  power, 

This  mighty  king  who  oould  no  master  brook. 
Jerome  here  sojourned  many  a  pleaaant  hour, 
Now  In  the  tented  Add,  now  fax  the  sylvan  bower. 

V. 

One  Summer  day  as  he  and  others  stood 

Beside  the  king,  a  foreign  minstrel  came 
To  while  away  the  monarch's  listless  mood. 

Oft  in  the  song  occurred  the  Devil's  name ; 

Whereat  the  sovereign  bowed  his  haughty  frame 
And  crossed  himself.    The  giant  stood  in  doubt, 

And  then  inquired  the  reason  of  the  same. 
t<  Satan  I  fear,"  he  said ;  « that  sign  devout, 
rtessgves  me  from  his  power,  and  aU  his  hellish  root" 

VI. 
Jerome  repUed,  "  Nay,  if  thon  Ibareet  him, 
Thou  canst  not  ba  the  powacibl  king 
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And  I  haw  ieiv«d  one,  with  mj  life  and  limb, 
Who  bM  deceived  me,  and  a  ialMhood  wrought ; 
So,  fiure  thee  well— I  oount  thj  might  ai  naoght : 

I  will  awaj,  and  this  great  Satan  find, 
And  when  I  am  into  his  serrice  hronght, 

to  him  will  I  derote  my  heart,  arm,  mind, 

Siiioe,  e'en  hj  you  oonlbst,  he's  Lord  of  Humankind  I" 

va 

In  aeom  he  kft,  and  then  roamed  fior  and  wide ; 

TUl  aa  one  day  he  erost  a  desert  plain, 
A  mighty  hoet  of  warrion  he  eipied. 

While  at  the  head  of  this  barbaric  train, 

Strode  a  majeetic  tyrant,  fierce  and  Tain, 
Who  spread  a  terror  as  he  marched  along, 

To  cymbal,  drum,  and  trumpet's  martial  strBln, 
He  of  a  sudden  stopt  the  hideoas  throng, 
And  thus  to  Jerome  spoke  in  tones  both  dread  and 


vin. 

"  Kan,  stop  and  answer  I  whither  goest  thou  ?" 
Then  Jerome,  ftaring  somewhat,  said,  **  I  go 

In  seareh  of  Satan  ;  I  am  bound  by  tow 
To  serTO  the  greatest  king  who  reigns  below." 

**  Enough,"  the  tyrant  said,  "your  seareh  is  ended ;  Lo  I 

I  am  the  mighty  Satan  ;  I  am  he, 
the  great  areh-angel ;  God's  unTanqulshed  foe  I 

The  lord  of  earth,  and  hell's  dread  majesty, 

Who  fought  in  HeaTen  against  the  Eternal  Three  I'* 


Jerome  then  bowed  before  bim  low  in  foar. 
And  tiaTeled  awe-stnuA  in  great  Satan's  thnng, 

Wma  noon  till  sunset's  crimson  doee  was  near, 
When  on  their  ears  arose  a  solemn  song. 
Which  louder  sounded  as  they  marched  along, 

UntQ  they  saw  a  cross,  which  reared  on  high 
Its  sacred  form.    Wild  horror  spread  among 

The  myriad  group— proud  Satan  drooped  his  eye, 

WiaMng  in  OTezy  Umb,  afraid  to  stay  or  fly  I 


'Bapt  in  astonisbment,  brave  Jerome  eried, 
«  Why  doei  thou  tremble  at  that  senseless  woodf! 
**  Upon  that  cross  died  Jesus  Christ,"  replied 

The  shiTering  fiend  ;  "  it  is  the  Holy  Rood ! 

Whene'er  I  see  it  I  endure  this  mood. 
And  tremble  as  thou  see'st,  for  I  dread 

The  name  of  Jesus  I"    Saying  this,  he  stood 
As  the  fen  murderer,  when  he  sees  the  dead, 
Whose  righteous  blood  has  been  by  his  tHo  dagger  shed. 

XL 
**  Then  Jeans  is  a  greater  king  than  thou, 

0,  Prinoe  of  Liats  I"  Jerome  said.    *<  Til  roam 
And  find  this  oooqueror,  and  trantfer  my  tow 

Of  serrioe  to  him,  making  there  my  home." 

At  this  dark  Satan's  mouth  began  to  foam  ; 
Be  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  writhing  on  the  ground, 

Gould  not  look  up  to  Heaven,  that  glorious  dome, 
Where  Joys  more  numerous  than  the  Rtan  are  found, 
And  where  the  slaTe  and  king  alike  are  loved  and 


xn. 

Tha  giant  left  in  soom  and  went  his  way 
Until  a  mighty  forest  he  drew  nigh. 

No  food  nor  rest  had  he  idnce  bresk  of  day, 
And  now  the  erening  star  was  in  the  sky. 
WKh  Joyful  heart  ho  saw  a  hermit  lie 

Bsneath  tbe  ebadow  of  a  spreadfaig  tree, 


Telling  hie  beads,  and  praying  ferTontly. 
Hie  hermit  roee  to  meat  him— "Sir,"  quoth  h% 
"  Yon  M«m  o'enpant  with  toil,  and  hua^ry  yon  must  be. 

xni. 

"  Except  my  cell,  there  is  no  nbelter  near ; 

But  you  are  welcome  there  to  take  your  rest, 
And  you  can  share  with  me  my  frugal  cheer. 

To  which  your  appetite  will  lend  a  sest ; 

I  will  arise  and  lead  you  to  my  nest, 
While  yon  can  say  why  you  are  wandering 

In  these  secluded  wilds."    Jerome  confest 
He  sought  all-powerful  Jesus,  the  great  King, 
And  prayed  Uie  hermit  would  to  him  his  footstei^  bring. 


'Icarf^Slrf 


The  hermit  said,  "  I  catf^^Cr  footstepsguide 
Where  you  will  find  him  after  patient  stay  ; 

A  few  miles  yonder  is  a  roaring  tide, 
Which  you  must  find,  and  rest  there  night  and  day, 
From  goldeA  sunrise  to  the  erening  gray. 

More  I  wiU  tell  you  in  my  quiet  cell, 
So  follow  me,  my  son."    Ho  led  the  way 

Until  they  reached  a  grotto  in  a  dell ; 

Ihe  hermit,  stopping,  said,  «  Behold,  'tis  here  I  dwell" 

IV. 
At  bresk  of  day  the  giant  rose,  and  went 

Ashe  waa  told,  untU  he  gased  at  last 
Upon  the  foaming  stream,  which  oeaselfis  sent 

A  roaring  from  its  waters  like  a  blast 

Of  loudest  thunder.    Here  and  there  were  east 
Poor  drowning  mortals,  struggling  with  the  waTes. 

Their  dying  shrldu  made  Jerome  stand  aghast ; 
So,  seeming  self,  the  torrent's  rsge  be  braTes, 
And  plunging  to  their  aid  saTed  many  Irom  their  giavts- 

XVI. 
Thus,  day  by  day,  he  waited  by  the  stream. 

Helping  the  weary  passengers  ashore. 
From  mom's  first  birth-blush  to  oto's  dying  gleam. 

One  night  amid  the  torrent's  crash  and  reap, 

He  thought  he  heard  a  child's  sweet  Toiee  implore 
Assistance  'mid  the  water— ^raight  ho  rose 

From  his  rode  couch  of  leaves,  close  covered  o'er 
With  verdant  boughs,  and  to  the  river  goes. 
The  giant  nothing  saw— the  fierce  tide  onward  flows  I 

xvn. 

Retnmhig  to  his  resi,  he  heard  again 

A  child's  low  voice  come  o'er  the  noisy  tide. 
And  moaning  as  though  suffering  grief  or  pain ; 

Onoe  more  he  went,  but  nothing  he  espied. 

To  sleep  once  more  the  weary  giant  tried. 
Still  in  his  ear  the  mournful  echo  rung ; 

For  the  third  time  he  sought  the  river's  ^de, 
But  seeing  naught,  he  paused  awhile,  then  flung 
His  cloak  upon  the  bank,  and  'mid  the  torrent  spmai^ 

xvm. 

And  when  he  reached  the  other  side,  b^old. 

There  sat  upon  the  bank  a  little  child, 
Half  dead,  and  shivering  with  the  hitter  cold. 
When  Jerome  reached  the  child  he  Ikintly  smQad, 
And  begged  for  shelter  in  a  spot  so  Irild : 
"  0,  toke  me  to  your  dwelling,  or  I  die  I" 
Said  the  poor  outcast  in  his  accents  mild. 
Hie  giant  placed  him  on  his  shoulders  high, 
Then  leapt  Into  the  waves  which  rolled  tempestnonsty. 

XIX. 
Higher  and  higher  nee  the  billows  now, 
nereeonhUfooelkatbMktth^bUa^blaet;     j 
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Cold  drops  ofimwiih  olutBff«d  om  his  brow, 
White  Um  ohild't  weight  b«gui  to  grow  oo  Cut 
Ih»t  Jerome  icaroe  oould  rdM  hia  manM  to  cMk 

The  'whelmixig  watm  which  roM  on  OTory  aide ; 
And  now  Us  sinking  hesrt  beesmo  aghast, 

For  ho  eoold  searoeljr  keep  above  the  tide, 

And  he  not  haif  across    the  rirer  was  so  wide. 

JX. 

But  now  the  inlSuit's  fonn  so  heaTj  grew, 

The  swimmer  staggered  ^neath  the  weight,  when,  Lo  I 
Upon  the  bank  great  Satan  stood  in  view, 

And  caUcd  to  him :  "Friend,  let  the  infant  go  1 

Dost  thou  not  notice  how  his  weight  doth  grow  ; 
It  is  a  wtaard  ;  yon  will  perish  there 

Amid  the  waters,  as  I  plainly  show, 
If  you  the  child  another  instant  bear^ 
You  see  your  former  lord  still  holds  you  in  Us  care  V 

ZXI. 
The  sinking  giant,  tallying  his  might. 

Cried  out  aloud  :  "  King  Satan,  now  yon  stand 
A  fiend  confest,  and  blacker  than  the  night. 

Know,  I  will  die  or  bring  this  chUd  to  tend ; 

If  I  most  perish  era  I  reach  the  strand 
I  am  content.    I  never  feared  the  grave, 

When  a  mere  soldier  in  thy  warlike  band. 
I  wonM  to  heaven  that  I  eoold  only  save 
This  poor  weak  child  firom  the  dastr^isg  waye  r* 

xzn. 

He  scarce  had  said,  when  calmer  grew  the  stonn 
The  billows  fell ;  and  a  fresh  vigor  came, 

like  to  a  rush  of  life,  through  Jeromo^s  form  I 
The  child  at  once  grow  lighter  In  his  fhime — 
So  light  you  scarce  could  deem  It  was  the  same. 

They  reached  the  bank— the  devil  yelling  fled, 
And  vanished  in  a  towering  spire  of  flame ; 

A  gentle  radiance  crowned  the  infant's  head, 

As  to  the  awe-struck  Jerome  thus  he  said  : 

xnn. 

*  Wen  done,  thou  faithful  servant  I    I  am  He, 

Jesus,  the  King  you  seek.    Jerome,  behold 
The  hands  and  feet  they  mailed  upon  the  tree ; 

Here  was  the  crown  of  thorns,  instead  of  gold ; 

You  thought  I  was  a  poor  child,  wet  and  cold. 
And  risked  your  life  to  save  me.    You  are  free 

fVom  sin  forever— by  that  deed  enrolled 
Ify  feithfal  servant !" 

On  his  bended  knee 
flaint  Jerome  straightway  feU  and  worshiped  Deity. 


THE  TWO   WIVES. 


Xr.  Dodob  ia  a  good  man ;  he  pays  his  taxes, 
pays  the  minister  for  preaching  and  praying  f<Hr 
him,  and  christening  the  children ;  be  pays  the 
baker  and  the  butclier  liberally,  and  boys  the 
"  conningest "  liUle  gaiters  for  llUle  Hay,  which 
r^oices  the  heart  of  Mr&  Dodge  Tery  greatly. 
Mrs.  Dodge  comes  down  in  the  morning  with 
mteh  pretty  wrappers;  the  children  are  ail 
starched  and  ironed— we  mean  their  aprtms, 
trowsers,  petticoats,  frocks  and  jackets  of  eonrae, 
not  the  living  skin  of  the  poor  things,  till  they 
set  out  like  spinning  tops.  Then  the  ooifee  is 
flo  good,  the  rolls  are  so  nioe,  that  everybody 
says  Mr.  Dodge  is  the  fa^n^est  man  aliTe. 


Of  course  he  ia  Why  should  not  Mr.  Dodge 
be  a  happy  man  T  Mra  Dodge  does  not  scold 
nor  ftret ;  she  does  not  talk  abont  the  coal  nor 
the  work,  nor  the  cook.  If  the  truth  most  be 
told,  and  doea  not  talk  at  aU.  Tlie  highest  exer- 
cise of  eloquence  in  which  d&e  was  ever  known 
to  indulge  was  in  exhibiting  a  black  spot  upon 
one  comer  of  the  forehead  of  the  baby,  eleven 
months  old,  who,  with  the  aspiring  prcqiensitiea 
of  Young  America,  had  crept  up  stairs  slowly 
by  the  side  of  the  bannlsteA,  while  the  nurse  was 
trying  on  her  mistreas's  bonnet  before  the  look- 
ing-glass. 

Mrs.  Dodge  told,  in  vivid  words,  her  emotions, 
as  she  heard  the  small,  soft  brain  of  her  child 
bump,  bump,  from  stair  to  stair,  expecting  to 
find  it  at  the  foot,  nothing  but  a  mass  of  jelly ; 
then  how  she  ran  and  picked  liim  up,  and  how 
bhick  he  was  in  the  face,  and  how  she  sent  the 
nurse  tramping,  and  how  she  sat  down  at  the 
foot  of  the  stidrs  and  cried  as  if  she  would 
never  stop  crying. 

When  Mrs.  Dodge  had  exhausted  her  sensibil- 
ities and  rhetoric,  both  at  the  same  time,  she 
subsided  into  plain  Mrs.  Dodge,  with  the  clean 
aprons  and  orderly  household^ 

Mr.  Dodge  read  his  newspaper,  sipped  his 
coflbe,  and  ejaculated  inwardly,  '<  I  am  the  hap- 
piest man  alive  f*  as  he  did  so  he  heaved  a  great 

Sifl^ 

Mr.  Dodge  did  not  know  why  he  sighed.  He 
had  nothing  of  which  to  eomplain.  AU  hIa 
domestic  surroundings  were  just  aa  they  shoold 
be,  positively  good.  Mra  Dodge,  the  children, 
the  taUe,  the  house,  all  were  the  very  best  of 
their  kind.  And  Mr.  Dodge  knew  it  all  and 
felt  it,  and  returned  thanks  duly  for  it,  and  yet 
he  oould  not  help  a  profound  sigh  in  view  of  all 
these  bleodnga  Not  that  the  sigh  was  at  aU 
prophetic,  like  that  of  the  Moor,  whose  cup  was 
overflowing  with  its  beaker-brim  of  happineas, 
and  he  erolaimfl : 

"If  It  w«rs  now  to  die 

'Twere  now  to  be  most  happy,  Ibr  my  son! 

Hath  her  eontent  so  absolnte,  that  not 

Another  oomfort  like  to  this  taeeeeds 

In  vmknown  fltte." 
No,  Mr.  Dodge's  sigh  proceeded  from  no  saoh 
consciousness,  but  rather  from  a  sense  of  va- 
cancy, as  if  he  had  a  great  qsare  chamber  In  hia 
heart,  which  might  never  be  ftamished. 

Then  he  saw  yonng  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  carpenter, 
with  his  pretty  wife,  standing  by  the  window  of 
their  small  hoose  opposite,  where  was  a  rose-tree 
and  a  geranium  In  full  bloom.  The  little  tidy 
wife  (she  did  not  use  near  as  much  starch  as 
Mrs.  Dodge)  was  reading  something  from  the 
newq[Miper  with  her  hand  upon  her  husband's 
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flilumlder,  and  Mr.  Dodge  saw  that  bodi  were 
animated.  When  die  had  done  reading  they 
iallced  together,  and  laughed,  and  both  seemed 
greatly  in  concert,  and  then  tiiere  was  a  moye- 
ment  as  ^  hnsband  went  toward  the  door, 
that  said  Just  as  plain  as  any  words,  **  kiss,"  and 
Mr.  Hnhberd  went  out  with  a  bonnd.  "  How 
Mght  and  strong,  and  happy  young  Mr.  Hub- 
bard seems,"  thought  Mr.  Dodge. 

It  was  very  plain  Mr.  Hubbard  went  out  with 
•  kiss  and  not  with  Adgh.  Mr.  Hubbard  had  a 
wife  who  could  talk  and  think.  In  otlier  words, 
Mrs.  Hubbard  had  ideas  in  her  brain,  and  Mr. 
Hubbacd  went  out  to  his  work  with  bis  heart 
refreshed  with  a  lively  affection,  not  a  dead 
kabit  of  life,  and  with  some  lovely  aspiration 
doing  its  beantiJfU  work  to  biswbole  nature. 
Mrs.  Hubbard  was  a  live  woman,  whose  thoughts 
came  and  went  with  the  yividness  of  a  kaleido- 
scope, and  whose  pretty  fancies  lent  a  grace  to 
all  die  said  and  did.  She  had  always  something 
bright  and  new  about  her,  a  rose  in  tiie  hair,  a 
trim  boddice,  a  scrap  from  a  book,  or  some 
hamilesB  U%  of  gossip  tiiat  made  both  laugh, 
and  yet  did  no  harm  to  anybody. 

No,  indeed,  Mr.  Hubbard  bad  no  bam  of  a 
room  in  his  heart,  for  his  bright,  dieery  wife 
dasted  out  every  cdyweb  idth  her  Uvely  ways, 
and  filled  every  comer,  now  with  a  vase  of  beau- 
tiful flowers,  now  a  bust  of  some  old  grand 
thinker,  now  a  statuette  of  beauty,  and  now 
lig^t,  now  shadow,  fbr  her  thoughts  and  sentl- 
meals  were  wide  awake,  and  her  husband  was  a 
loving  appreciator  of  all  their  beauty. 

Stiff  aprons,  and  nice  trowsers,  and  pretty 
morning  dresses,  and  good  cofibe,  and  light 
rolls,  are  all  excellent  in  their  way,  but  some- 
Iww  they  leave  room  for  sighing,  while  a  bright, 
chatty  wife,  who  tiiinks  her  own  way,  and  knows 
how  to  tiiink  wftii  you  also,  fills  the  heart  so 
Ml  it  has  no  room  for  sighing. 

Besides  all  this,  your  bright,  chatty  wifb 
knows  how  to  plan  for  a  thousand  little  comr 
forts  unthought-of  by  the  orihodoxly  precise 
wife,  whose  thoughts  never  go  on  any  explora- 
tion beyond  the  ironing  table,  the  oookstove, 
aid  parler  lovngsw  Depend  upon  it,  a  woman 
with  a  tiionght  now  and  tiien  working  in  her 
brain,  stirring  and  aspiring,  is  the  one  with  the 
sweetest  smile,  and  the  tenderest  kiss. 

Oonmend  us  to  a  woman  who  writes  a  scrap 
of  poetry  now  and  then.  She  is  the  one 
**^  naito  gmMhto  in  »  ■hadr  piaoe." 
She  will  take  the  oddest  old  things  and  give 
tiiem  a  toooh  and  a  turn,  quite  irresistable. 
Tour  ricketly  taUe,  and  wheeey  arm  chair, 
will  get  a  sort  of  brightness  and  comfort  from 


her  ready  fingers  by  which  your  learning  will 

all  "  be  made  easy,"  and  your  aching  back  be 
better  "  mollified  "  than  by  any  "  ointment'^ 
Why,  she  will  put  a  vase  here,  and  a  taasel  there, 
which  will  make  your  room  look  extravagantly 
handsome,  when,  after  all,  the  cost  was  little  or 
nothing.  Never  be  afraid  of  a  woman  of  taste 
and  ideas  3  she  is  the  true  Gonsuelo. 


THEATRICALS. 


A  VBw  months  since  Laura  Keene,  wiio  had 
been  ejected  from  a  theater  which  she  had  leased 
for  a  certain  period,  by  Mr.  Burton,  the  come- 
dian, who  obtained  a  lease  over  her  head,  and 
thus  threw  her  completely  out  of  employment, 
was  compelled  to  seek  elsewhere  a  house  in  order 
to  redeem  her  public  and  individual  pledges. 
By  the  aid  of  friends  dhe  succeeded  in  doing 
this,  and  at  the  opening  of  her  new  house  made 
a  isetty  expose  of  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
been  treated.  The  afiair  created  some  excite- 
ment for  the  time  being,  which  had  nearly  sob- 
sided  when  tiie  whole  matter  is  brought  fresh  to 
the  mind  by  the  laudations  of  a  sister  in  the 
histrionic  art 

A  lady  by  the  name  of  McMahon,  poaBessed 
of  wealth,  ambition,  and  indomitable  persever- 
ance, and  who  has  been  severely  handled  by  the 
critics— and  theatrical  critics  are  by  no  means  to 
be  relied  upon  in  our  day— «omes  out  with  a 
statement  of  some  of  her  own  grievances,  in 
which  she  takes  occasion  to  commend  Miss 
Eeene  and  abuse  Miss  Heron,  who  has  been  the 
"star"  of  some  of  the  theaters  of  late.  Mrs. 
McMahon  certainly  exhibtts  a  plentiful  lack  of 
good  taste  in  thus  attacking  a  rival,  but  women 
are  thrown  so  much  upon  their  own  defense  in 
this  nineteenth  century  that  a  few  mistakes  in 
the  matter  of  taste  and  judgment  need  not  ore- 
ate  surprise. 

And  now  Miss  Heron  e:riiibits  a  like  inability 
to  do  justice  to  her  sex,  fn  coming  out  and  pub- 
licly defending  the  play  of  Camille,  which  is 
regarded  as  her  mastei^plece  of  acting.  We  had 
hoped  that  the  urgencies  of  her  prof  esdon  might 
have  been  the  only  reason  for  a  woman  of  self- 
respect  being  willing  to  appear  in  snch  a  charac- 
ter. We  had  hoped  die  was  not  without  that 
womanly  ind^^t  which  makes  a  trae  woman  un- 
willing to  personate  a  vicious  character.  Where 
the  pasdon  comes  within  the  bads  of  art,  repre- 
sents some  grand  departure  from  theordinarf, 
to  reach  an  extnundinary  result,  such  as  tbe 
mighty  ambition  of  Lady  Macbetii,  which  is 
endoxable  because  of  its  wife-like  quality,  such 
an  oljection  does  not  apply.  Lady  Macbelli 
loves  her  weak  husband  better  >e^n  thanjdie 
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lovea  his  and  her  ohUdren ;  we  accept  it  there- 
fore; there  ismagnitadeand  power ;  no  eemsoal 
paaaion,  no  weak,  flimsj,  every-day  triumph  or 
defeat ;  bat  grandeur  even  in  wickedneeB,  and 
the  retribution  conunensurate  with  crime. 

Bat  oar  oliject  is  not  at  this  time  to  write  a 
criiiqne  npon  the  drama ;  we  shall  take  another 
o^ortoni^  for  that  We  simply  widi  to  q»eak 
of  this  one  play,  the  favorite  of  Miss  Heron, 
bat  one  which  an  aetresB  of  trae  artistic  insight 
woald  not  stake  her  repntation  npon.  It  is  not 
within  the  Umits  of  true  art  The  paarions  de- 
lineated are  ignoble  in  range,  the  soorces  of  the 
plot  SQch  that  no  father  with  a  true  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  a  son  would  countenance  in  exhibi- 
tion; no  chaste  mother  be  willing  that  her 
daughter  should  be  familiar  with  its  details. 
The  catasirophe  Is  fit  for  the  words  of  a  hospital, 
bat  totally  unfit  for  tiiie  arena  of  art  No  talent 
can  render  consumption,  with  its  concomitant 
cough,  endurable  to  an  audience  of  hi^  taste 
and  culture ;  no  talent  should  render  the  career 
of  a  courtesan  and  the  interior  of  a  brothel 
acceptable  to  a  Tirtnons  community.  The  play 
ought  to  be  at  once  and  totally  forbidden  by  the 
.better  sense  of  the  public 

When  Miss  Heron,  in  her  high-ftdutin  rhetoric, 
tells  of  the  pains  she  took  to  Qet  the  best  version 
of  the  play,  we  regret  the  lack  of  higher  sources 
of  stady  which  it  indicates,  and  that  her  indus- 
try was  not  used  to  better  purpose,  and  ftirtiier, 
that  her  sense  of  the  excelent  in  art  and  the 
pure  in  moral  tendency  areof  so  poor  a  standard. 
»..#*.^ 

A  WARM  PLACE. 

It  is  well  for  the  English  that  they  have  con- 
dluded  to  make  peace  with  Persia,  if  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  a  Boston  cotemporaiy  is  not 
over-colored : 

<'  The  Perabm  Gulf,  where  they  now  have  a 
large  force  concentrated,  is  one  of  the  most 
scorching  places  in  the  world,  though  they  may 
get  throng  their  work  before  the  hot  season 
shall  set  in ;  but  they  most  make  more  haste 
than  they  did  in  the  Enxine,  if  they  wish  not  to 
be  baked  and  boiled.  Lieutenant  WeUsted,  who 
traveled  eztendvely  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
mentions  what  happened  to  the  crew  of  the 
British  firigate  Liverpool,  in  18^,  while  sailing 
from  Muscat  to.  Bushire.  The  weather  became 
so  hot  that  doable  awnings  were  found  neces- 
sary, the  decks  were  kept  constantly  wet,  and 
every  posdble  means  were  made  use  of  to  pre- 
sent the  men  firom  behig  exposed  to  the  heat 
Yet  in  one  day,  three  lieutenants  and  thlr^ 
foremast  hands  died  from  snnstrokesL  Even  an 
instant's  exposure  to  the  sua  was  saflloient  to 


strike  down  a  man.  Insensibility,  vertigo,  and 
foamiz^  at  the  mouth  were  soon  followed  by 
death.  Beoovery  from  an  attack  was  rare  The 
frigate's  main  deck  is  described  as  having  re- 
sembled a  slaughter-house,  so  numsrons  were 
tiie  Ueeding  patients.  The  nights  tiiat  foUov 
such  days  as  these  are  remarkable  for  their  heavy 
dews,  which  might  be  called  showera  A  fleet 
and  an  army  e:q)oeed  to  such  a  climate  as  this^ 
in  the  Summer,  would  probably  lose  more  .men 
in  a  week  than  would  foil  in  a  month's  aotitre 
operations  by  sea  and  field.  Should  the  Peniaft 
war  be  continued,  and  be  drawn  out  late  inW 
the  year,  heat  may  be  found  as  potent  an  auadlr 
iary  to  the  Shah  against  the  English  as  ever  was 
cold  to  the  Czar  against  the  French.  In  war^ 
probably  ten  men  die  from  sickness  brought  OQ 
from  influences  of  climate  for  every  one  who 
f aUs  by  lead  or  steeL  The  Englidi  seem  to  saf> 
fer  more  in  this  way  than  any  other  soldiem 
The  Boman  custom  of  making  war  in  all  climes 
with  perfect  safety  to  the  troops  employed,  bar- 
ring deaths  and  wounds  on  the  field,  most  be 
placed  in  the  list  of  lost  art&" 


A  COLD  PLACE. 


Batabd  TjkTLOB,  the  young  American  trar* 
eler,  who  roasted  himself  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  three  or  four  years  ago,  hiss  been  cooling 
himself  the  past  Winter  in  the  snows  and  ioe  of 
Norway,  where  he  sometimes  found  the  merauiy 
down  to  forty  degrees  below  zero.  Bvthe  seems 
to  have  eijoyed  his  sleig^rides,  aooording  to 
these  paragraphs,  which  we  d^  from  his  letter, 
dated  Dec.  24: 

"  We  left  at  7^,  the  waning  moon  hanging  on 
the  horizon,  and  the  first  almost  fmpero^tibls 
ngns  of  the  morning  twilight  in  the  east  The 
Angermann  Elver,  which  is  heve  a  mile  bcoad, 
was  firozen,  and  our  road  led  directly  across  its 
surface.  The  wind  Uew  down  it,  across  the 
mow-covered  ice,  nuking  our  faoes  tingle  with 
premooltoiy  signs  of  freezing,  as  flie  mercury 
was  a  UtUe  below  zero.  My  hands  were  diilled 
hiside  tike  far  mittens,  and  I  was  obliged  to  rub 
my  nose  frequently,  to  prevent  it  fttun  being 
nipped.  The  day  was  raw  and  chilly,  and  the 
temperature  rose  very  littie,  although  tiie  hilU 
occasionally  flheltered  us  from  the  wind.  The 
scenery,  also,  grew  darker  and  wilder  as  we  ad- 
vanced. The  fir-trees  were  shorter  and  stunted, 
and  of  a  dark  greeniBh-brown,  which  at  a  little 
distance  appeared  completely  black.  Nofliing 
could  exceed  the  bleak,  inhospitable  character 
of  these  landscapes.  The  inlets  of  the  Bothnian 
Gulf  were  hard,  snow-covered  pluns,  inclosed 
by  bold,  ragged  headlands,  covered  with  ink- 
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black  fore8t&  The  more  distoDt  ridges  faded 
into  a  dull  indigo  hue,  flecked  with  patches  of 
gfaastlj  white,  under  fhe  lowering,  nillen,  short- 
liyed  dajUgbt 

"  The  temperature,  at  starting,  was  22^  below 
sero— colder  than  either  of  ns  had  ever  before 
known.  We  were  a  little  cnrious,  at  first,  to 
know  how  we  should  endure  it,  but  to  our  de- 
list, found  ourselves  quite  warm  and  comfort- 
able. The  air  was  still,  dry  and  delicious  to 
inhale.  My  nose  occaaionallj  required  friction, 
and  my  beard  and  moustache  became  a  solid 
man  of  ice,  firosen  together  so  that  I  could 
scarcely  open  my  month,  and  firmly  fastened  to 
my  tai  collar.  We  traveled  forty-nine  miles, 
and  were  twelve  hours  on  the  way,  yet  felt  no 
Inconvenience  tttm  the  temperature. 

'*  This  travel  is  almost  wholly  a  Journey  by 
idgfat,  dawn  and  twilight,  for  full  day  there  is 
none.  The  sun  rises  at  ten  and  sets  at  two.  We 
skim  along,  over  the  black,  flr^slothed  hills,  and 
across  the  pleasant  little  valleys,  in  the  long, 
gray,  dowly-gathering  daybreak ;  then,  heavy 
snow-clouds  hide  half  the  brief  day,  and  the 
long,  long,  dusky  evening  glow  settles  into 
night  The  deigfaing  is  superb ;  the  snow  pure 
as  ivory,  hard  as  marble,  and  beautiftilly  crisp 
and  smooth.  Our  sleds  glide  over  it  without 
effort,  the  runners  making  music  as  tiiey  go. 

<<  The  people  of  this  region  are  noble  speci- 
mens of  the  physical  man— tall,  broad-shoul- 
dered, large-limbed,  ruddy  and  powerful ;  and 
they  are  mated  with  women  who,  I  venture  to 
say,  do  not  even  suspect  the  existence  of  a  nerv- 
ous system.  The  natural  consequences  of  such 
health  are :  morality  and  honesty— to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  quantities  of  rosy  and  robust  children 
wbUsh  bless  every  household.  If  health  and 
virtue  cannot  secure  happiness,  nothing  can,  and 
these  Norrlandeis  appear  to  be  a  thoroughly 
happy  and  contented  race. 

"  We  reached  Lefwar  in  Lappmark  last  night, 
In  good  condition,  notwithstanding  the  22o 
below,  and  felt  much  colder  in  the  house,  after 
stripping  off  our  fdrs,  than  out  of  doors  with 
them  on." 

CHURCH    ETIQUETTE. . 

**I«  tlM  Udj  ftdfMMeoM  pM*  teyond  the  door  ofiho 

pew  ihe  wishes  to  enter ;  halt,  about  &oe,  and  lalote. 
The  pew  must  then  be  vacated  hy  such  gentlemen  as  are 
in  It,  by  a  flank  moTement.  Hie  squad  should  rise  Am- 
ttltaneooilj  when  the  lady  presents  herself,  and  fltoe  bj 
the  right  flank,  then  depk^  into  the  aisle,  the  head  i 
&cing  the  Udj,and  the  reet  pasdng  to  his  rsar  and  right, 
the  direetion  of  the  line  being  changed  bj  a  right  counter- 
mareh,  and  formhig  again  a  Une  up  and  down  the  aisle, 
■till  fltced  bj  the  right  flank. 
^Theladj,  when  she  sees  the  ooastlselear,  oompletM 


her  salute,  and  adnuioee  to  her  position  in  the  pew.  Tbm 
gentlemen  break  off  by  anglee  flmn  the  rear,  and  nmaam 
their  plaoes.  Great  eare  should  be  taksn  ef  eouae,  lij 
other  parties,  not  to  enter  the  aisle  when  this  erolutioa  !• 
in  progress,  untQ  it  is  completed.  If  the  ladj  has  any 
claims  to  aristocracy,  the  preaching  had  best  be  stopped 
to  avoid  insult.'' 

We  are  unaifaie  to  credit  the  soaroa  of  the 
above  graphic  description  and  good-natursd 
piece  of  sarcasm.  It  is  true  to  the  life,  and  any 
frequenter  of  our  chnrdtes  must  have  seen  and 
felt  the  annoyance.  The  old-fashioned  idea  thai 
a  wraun  must  be  plaoed  at  the  end  of  the  pew 
furthest  from  the  dqor  is  a  lelio  of  aoeient 
courtesy  **  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance." 

We  wonder,  too,  if  men  are  not  wiser  by 
instinct  than  reason;  and  remembering  that 
woman  may  use  the  freedom  oi  the  portal  kepi 
unbolted — ^in  other  words,  may  be  reminded  that 
she  may  *'  bolt "  if  they  put  her  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  temptation ;  and  so  she  sits  perched  at 
the  far  end  of  the  pew,  till  such  time  as  die  may 
be  decorously  let  out  We  merely  ofl^  tiiis  as 
a  suggestion,  not  hy  any  means  as  a  solution  of 
the  matter. 

The  more  desirable  method,  and  the  one  peis 
feotly  consistent  with  the  proprieties  of  wonfalp 
and  the  laws  of  good  breeding,  would  be  for 
each  one,  upon  entering  a  pew,  to  take  the  first 
unoccupied  seat  ftirtbest  from  the  door,  and  re- 
tain it  tiU  the  pew  is  filled  and  tiie  worship 
closed. 

We  have  often  felt  the  irreverence  of  proce- 
dure as  described  in  our  extract  We  enter  a 
church,  not  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  and 
enforcing  woridly  punctiliioe,  and  exhibiting  the 
graces  of  the  toilet  or  the  distinctioBs  of  rank, 
but  because  of  a  great  inward  need  of  wondiipL 
And  we  regret  that  the  ostentatioasneas  of 
wealth  or  the  iimsinesB  of  vanity  should  come 
in  to  divert  us  or  others  tnm  the  sacredness  or 
proprieties  of  the  occasion.  The  angel  of  prayer^ 
when  onoe  folded  over  the  heart,  should  not  be 
rudely  thrust  aside,  but  allowed  to  rise  heaven- 
ward, freighted  with  his  burden  of  love  and 
praise. 

DANIEL    WEBSTER    ON    TRIPE. 


Dear  Hr&  Paiob— I  sit  down  to  write  a  let- 
ter, partly  diplomatic  and  partly  historical.  The 
snlject  is  Tripe— T  RIPE.  Your  huabftDd 
remembers  Mrs.  Heyman,  who  was  Mr&  Blake's 
cook.  Exeelling  othen  in  all  else,  die  excelled 
herself  in  a  diflh  of  tripe.  I  do  not  know  tiiat 
her  general  genius  exceed^  tiiat  of  Monica  Mc- 
Carta ;  bat  in  this  produetion  she  ^  more 
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exact,  more  artbiical ;  she  gave  to  the  article 
not  only  a  certaiii  gomt  which  gratified  the  most 
ftstldioiis,  but  an  ezpreaslon  also,  an  air  of  hnA 
ton,  as  it  lay  presented  on  the  table,  that  aasared 
one  that  he  saw  before  him  something  from  the 
hand  of  a  master. 

Tradition,  it  is  said,  oocadonaUy  hands  down 
the  practical  arts  with  more  precirion  and  fidelity 
than  they  can  be  transmitted  by  books,  firom 
generation  to  generation ;  and  I  have  thought 
it  likely  that  yoor  Lydia  may  have  caught  the 
tact  of  preparing  this  inimitable  dish.  I  enter- 
tain this  opinion  on  two  grounds ;  first,  because 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  very  respectable 
efforts  of  hers,  in  that  line ;  second,  because  she 
knows  Mr.  Paige's  admirable  connolaBeurship, 
and  can  determine,  by  her  quick  eye,  when  the 
dish  comes  down  from  the  table,  whether  the 
contents  have  met  his  approbation. 

For  these  reasons^  and  others,  upon  which  it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  undersigned  to  enlarge, 
he  is  desirous  of  obtaining  Lydia's  receipe  for  a 
dish  of  tripe  for  the  dinner  table.  Mrs.  ficy- 
maa's  is  before  my  eyes.  Unscorched  by  the 
f^ing-pan,  it  was  white  as  snow ;  it  was  dis- 
posed in  squares  or  parcllelograms,  of  the  size 
of  a  small  sheet  of  ladies'  note  paper ;  it  was 
tender  as  jelly ;  bemde  it  stood  the  tureen  of 
melted  butter,  a  diah  of  mealy  potatoes,  and  the 
vinegar  cruet  Can  this  spectacle  be  exhibited 
in  the  Vine  Cottage,  on  Louisiana  avenue,  in  the 
city  of  Washington? 

Yours  truljf  alwayi,            D.  WEBSTEB. 
m^^^^^^ 

A  SURE  THING   FROM  THE  START. 

A  CASE  was  tried  at  Grand  Bapids,  Michigan, 
a  few  years  ago.  A  man  who  had  previously 
borne  a  suspicious  character  was  indicted  for 
stealing  a  large  quantity  of  pork. 

He  employed  a  lawyer  of  considerable  local 
reputation  to  defend  him,  and  although  the  af- 
fair had  an  ugly  look,  he  was  strongly  in  hopes 
of  getting  off  clear ;  but  when  the  testimony  on 
behalf  of  the  prosecution  was  concluded,  his 
counsel  was  about  to  give  up  the  case  in  despair. 

But  the  prisoner  was  as  cool  as  a  encumber, 
and  eonfidant  of  acquittal.  He  indsted  upon  the 
defense  being  proceeded  with. 

"  Have  yon  any  evidence  to  refnte  this  over- 
whelming array  of  testimoi^  ?" 

'*  Not  a  particle." 

"  Then  how  the  devil  do  you  expect  to  get 
oleart" 

**  Never  yon  mind,  Squire ;  go  on  with  your 
fipeech.    I  shall  do  well  enough." 

''  I  tell  you  this  is  nonsense.  Ton  acknowl- 
edge yon  stole  the  pork,  and  diey  have  proved 


it  upon  you  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every 
man  in  Court    Now  what  can  I  say  t" 

''Make  'em  a  good  speech,  Squire,  and  Fm 
sure  to  get  off" 

<' Impossible— there's  nothing  that  can  be 
said." 

"  I  hired  you,  and  I  intend  to  pay  yon ;  but  not 
a  cent  shall  you  have  unless  you  give  the  Jury 
a  talking  to." 

Under  this  inspiration,  the  lawyer  made  a 
rambling,  incoherent  address  to  the  Jury,  in 
which  everything  was  discussed  except  the  case 
under  consideration.  On  concluding,  he  whis- 
pered in  the  prisoner's  ear,  "  You  infernal  scoun- 
drel, I  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  State  Prison  my- 
self, and  what  you  expect  to  gain  by  this  strange 
proceeding  I  can't  conceive." 

''Ill  tell  you,"  said  the  prisoner,  "when  the 
Jury  comes  in." 

After  the  charge  from  the  Judge,  in  which  his 
criminality  was  distinctly  asserted  and  main- 
tained, that  intelligent  part  of  the  "  palladium 
of  our  rights  "  retired  for  consultation,  and  in  a 
short  time  came  back  with  a  verdict  of  "  not 
guilty." 

"  What  in  thunder  does  this  mean  ?"  inquired 
the  lawyer  of  his  client" 

"  Oh,  I  wanted  you  to  make  a  small  fuss  to 
pull  the  wool  over  the  outsiders,  but  'twas  a  sure 
thing  from  the  start, /or  three  qf  the  Jurymen  had 
tome  of  the  pork  /" 


OLIO    SEASONINGS. 

A  Tall  Certificate. — ^In  one  week  after  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Thundergrist  was  able  to  lay  be- 
fore the  public,  in  the  widest  circulated  papers, 
the  following  bona  fido  certificate,  he  was  so 
overrun  with  customers  that  he  had  to  employ 
twenty  assistants  to  fill  his  bottles  and  ten  to 
sell  them  over  the  counter : 

"  Dear  doctor,  I  will  be  175  years  old  next 
October.  For  ninety-four  years  I  have  been  an 
invalid,  unable  to  stir,  except  when  moved  by  a 
lever ;  but  a  year  ago  last  Thorsday  I  heard  of 
the  Granlonlar  Syrap.  I  bon^t  a  bottle,  smelt 
the  cork,  and  found  myself  a  new  man.  I  can 
now  run  twelve  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  and 
throw  nineteen  double  sumersets  without  stop* 
ping." 

A  Definttb  Idea  of  Aob.— "How  old  are 
you,  Bridget?"  said  a  gentleman  to  his  servant 
girl  "About  fifty,  Sir,"  replied  Bridget 
"You  are  mistaken,  Bridget,  you  are  not 
over  twenty."  "  Yes,  Sir,  that  is  it  Tm  about 
twenty  or  fifty,  somewhere  along  there." 

This  answer  indicates  about  the  same  degree 
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of  intelligeiice  as  that  of  aa  old  graj-headed 
negro  in  Soath  Carolina : 

**  How  old  are  you,  Pete  7^'  said  a  getleman 
to  him  one  day.  "  I  donno,  Maeea,  I  feeU  bery 
old  'j  'flpect  I'se  aboat  five  or  aiz  hundred." 

CoNFOBBD  Ii»:a  OF  Namss.— Three  wild  mud- 
larks were  recently  captured  by  a  young  divine, 
and  brought  into  a  Sunday  School  in  New-York, 
where  they  were  eeverally  questioned  as  follows : 

"  What  is  your  name  t" 

"Dan,"  replied  the  untaught  one  who  was 
first  interrogated. 

'*  Oh,  no,  your  name  Is  Daniel ;  say  it  now." 

"DanieL" 

**  Yes ;  well,  Daniel,  take  your  seat" 

**  And  whdl  is  your  name?"  was  interrogated 
of  number  two. 

<<Sam,"  ejaculated  the  urchin. 

*'  Oh,  dear  no,  it  is  Samuel ;  dt  down,  SamneL 
And  now  let  us  hear  what  your  name  is,  my 
farifi^t  littte  fellow,"  said  he,  turning  to  the 
third. 

With  a  grin  of  self-satisfaction,  and  a  shake 
of  the  head  that  would  have  done  honor  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  the  young  catechumen  boldly  repUed, 
"  Jimuel,  your  h<mor." 

A  Vbsoooiovs  Bot.— *'  As  the  old  cock  crows 
the  young  ones  learn."  A  story  is  told  of  a 
cert^n  man  and  his  wife  who  were  almost  con- 
stantly quarreling.  During  theur  quarrels  their 
only  child  (a  boy)  was  generally  present ;  and 
of  course  had  caught  many  of  his  father's  ez- 
pre8aon& 

One  day,  when  the  boy  had  been  doing  some- 
thing wrong,  the  mother,  intending  to  chastise 
him,  called  him  and  said,  '*Come  here.  Sir ; 
what  did  you  do  that  for  7" 

The  boy,  complacently  folding  his  arms,  and 
imitating  his  father's  manner,  replied : 

"  See  here,  madam,  /  donH  with  io  htnm  amf 
words  wUh  you,"  ^ 

An  AmcriixsjLTB  and  Bbats  Bot.— A  little 
boy  once  said  to  his  grandmother: 

<<  Grandmother,  I  hope  you  wiU  die  first" 

«  Why  so,  my  child  7" 

**  Becmue  I  can  stand  trouble  better  than  you 
can." 

This  hit  occasioned  great  laughter. 

A  Bot  o^Wondbrful  Pboiosb*— <*  What  can 
you  do  7"  asked  a  traveler  of  a  country  urchin, 
who  he  saw  in  front  of  a  farmer's  house,  tickling 
a  toad  with  a  straw. 

'*  Oh,  I  can  do  more'n  considerable.  I  rides 
the  turkeys  to  water,  cards  down  the  old  rooster, 
pots  up  the  pigs'  taUs  in  paper  to  make  'em  carl, 


hamstrings  the  grasshoppers,  keeps  tally  for  dad 
and  mam  when  they  soold  at  mark,  and  oots  the 
buttons  off  dad's  coat  when  he's  at  prayer  in  tiie 

momin'." 

A  BsASOKma  Bot. — **  Fa,  do  they  have  any 
cold  weather  up  in  Heaven  f 
"No,  my  son." 

"  Then  I  don't  want  to  die  yet  awhile." 
"Why  not" 
"  'Cause  I  couldn't  use  my  new  flkates  there  I" 

How  TO  CuKX  THB  Bluis^— The  best  cure  for 
melancholy  is  an^r.  We  once  knewafeUow 
^^10  was  saved  from  soicide  by  pulling  his  nose. 

HlOHFALCTIN,    BUT    GRAPHIC — ^If  yOU    WOUld 

have  an  idea  of  the  ocean  in  a  storm,  just  im- 
agine ten  thousand  hills  and  four  tiwosand 
mountains,  all  drunk,  and  chasing  one  anotlier 
over  newly  plowed  ground,  with  lots  of  eaveniB 
in  it  for  them  to  step  into  now  and  then. 

WHOUEBomB  AnvicB.-— A  blacksmith  was  late- 
ly summoned  to  a  town  court  as  a  witness,  In  a 
dispute  between  two  of  his  workmen.  The  Judge, 
after  hearing  the  testiniony,  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  settle  the  aflhir--a8  the  costs  had  already 
amounted  to  three  times  the  disputed  sum. 

"I  told  the  fools  to  settle  it,"  he  replied ;  "for 
I  said  the  clerks  would  take  their  eoats— the 
lawyers  their  shirts— and  if  they  got  into  yovr 
Honor's  Court,  you'd  skin  'em." 

A  Marriage  Certivicate.-— "  Yon  say,  IfrsL 
Jones,  that  yon  have  lived  with  the  defendant 
for  eight  years.  Does  the  Court  understand  firom 
that  that  you  are  married  to  himT" 

"In  course  it  does." 

"  Have  you  a  marriage  certificate  T" 

"Yes,  your  Honor,  three  on  'em— two  gals 
and  a  boy." 

AnsfiNiaTBRiKO  THE  Law  Oct  Webt.— The 
Judge  of  a  Westert  Court  recently  decided  a 
point  adverse  to  a  certain  lawyer.  Lawyer  waa 
stubborn,  and  insisted  that  the  Court  was  wrong* 

"I  tell  yon  I  am  ri«^tl"  yelled  the  Cout» 
with  flashing  eyes. 

"I  teU  yon,  you  are  not!"  retorted  Iba 
counsel 

"  I  am  right  I"  reifteiafted  the  Coml 

"  I  say  you  ain'tT'  persisted  the  eoanaeL 

"Crier I"  yelled  the  Judge,  "la^joam  tfaia 
court  for  ten  minutes  I" 

And,  jumping  fr<»n  the  bench,  be  pitched  into 
the  counsel;  after  a  very  lively  little  flgfat^ 
placed  him  AoTf  4b  «ofn&rf;  after  which  boabieaB 
was  again  resumed,  but  It  was  not  long  bdbra 
another  misunderstanding  aroaa.  q 
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"  Crier,"  said  the  Court,  "  we  will  adjourn 
thifl  time  for  twentj  minQtesP 

And  he  was  about  taking  off  his  coat  when 
the  counsel  said : 

'*  Never  mind,  Judge,  keep  your  seat — the 
p'int  is  yielded— my  thumb's  out  o'  jint,  and 
IWe  sprained  my  shoulder  I" 

AniONiSTEBiNa  THB  Law  Down  East.— In 
Maine,  at  the  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  now 
being  held  at  Portland,  a  bill  of  indictment  was 
found  by  the  Grand  Jury  against  John  S. 
Sprague  for  the  crime  of  polygamy.  The  in- 
dictment charged  that  Sprague,  on  the  11th  of 
September,  1S54,  being  then  and  there  an  un- 
married man,  was  lawfully  married  to  Emily  H. 
Clark,  and  that  afterward,  on  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1S55,  his  first  wife  being  still  living,  he 
married  Rhoda  Sylvia  Stewart,  thereby  commit- 
ting the  crime  of  polygamy.  Sprague's  counsel 
stated  to  the  Court  that  the  County  Attorney 
was  willing  to  admit,  and  that  the  defense  could 
prove,  that  the  alleged  first  marriage  was  not  a 
legal  one,  Sprague  at  that  time  being  a  married 
man  and  having  a  wife  living ;  in  fact,  that  he 
had  three  wives;  but,  as  the  indictment  was 
based  upon  the  legality  of  the  second  marriage, 
which  was  noi  legal,  it  must  falL  And,  further, 
if  the  Government  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
JirtC  wife  was  living  when  Sprague  married  the 
third  one,  he  diould  object  to  such  evidence,  as 
there  was  no  such  allegation  in  the  indictment 
This  last  position  being  sustained  by  the  Court, 
the  County  Attorney  entered  a  noL  pros.,  and 
thus  Sprague,  who  was  charged  with  leaving  two 
wives,  got  clear  by  having  three, 

"    ¥4 

A  Child's  Wrr. — Said  aSundayngchool  teacher, 
'<  remember,  dear  children,  that  God  is  every- 
where." The  words  had  hardly  escaped  his  lips 
when  a  roguish  looking  little  fellow  rose  up  and 
said  to  the  pastor : 

"  Please,  Sir,  did  you  say  God  is  everywhere  t" 
f      "  Yes,  my  son ;  everywhere. 
I      "  Is  he  in  my  pocket  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  is  in  your  pocket." 

"  Well,  I  guess  Pve  got  you  there,"  was  the  tri- 
umphant retort ;  '*  'cause  I  haint  got  any  pocket." 

Why  "  Brudder  Dickson  "  Left  the  CnxmcH. 
— ^Hr.  Dickson,  a  colored  barber  in  one  of  our 
large  New  England  towns,  was  shaving  one  of 
his  custDmers,  a  respectable  citizen,  when  a  con- 
▼ersation  occurred  between  them  respecting  Mr. 
Dickson's  former  connection  with  a  colored 
church  in  the  place : 

**  I  believe  you  are  connected  with  the  church 
in  Elm  street,  Mr.  Dickson,"  said  the  customer. 

*"  No,  sah,  not  at  alL" 


''  What  I  are  you  not  a  member  of  the  Afri- 
can church  t" 

«  Not  dis  yeah,  sah." 

"Why  did  you  leave  their  communion,  Mr. 
Dickson,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  askT" 

'<  Why,  I  tell  you  sah,"  said  Mr.  Dickson, 
strapping  a  concave  razor  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand.  "  It  was  jess  like  dis  1 1  jined  dat  church 
in  good  faif.  I  gib  ten  dollars  toward  de  stated 
preachin'  ob  de  gospel  de  fuss  year,  and  de 
peepil  all  call  me  Brudder  Dicksoa  De  seocmd 
year  my  business  not  good,  and  I  only  gib  five 
dollars.  Dat  year  de  church  peei»l  call  me  Mr. 
Dickson.    Dis  razor  hurt  you,  sah  T" 

**  No,  razor  goes  tol'bul  well." 

"  Well,  sah,  de  third  year  I  feel  very  poor — 
sickness  in  my  family — and  I  didn't  gib  nuffla 
for  preachin'.  Well,  sah,  arter  dat  dey  call  me 
ole  nigger  Dickson,  an'  I  leff  'em." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Dickson  bnuihed  his  customer'a 

hair,  and  the  gentleman  departed,  well  satisfied 

with  the  reason  why  M.  Dickson  left  his  church. 
*• 

Bugs.—"  Is  that  a  lightning  bug  in  the  street?" 
asked  a  short-sighted  old  lady. 

"  No,  grandma,"  said  a  pert  little  miss,  "  it's 
dkUgbug  with  a  cigar." 

A  Miserly  Mouse.— A  mouse  was  recently 
killed  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  had  lined  its  nest 
with  small  bills  of  the  Hartford  Bank.  Query- 
Could  the  mouse  properly  be  styled  a  "  Bag 

Baron?" 

■  *■       ■ 

A  Model  Advbbtisbment. — '^  7h  St^erert, — 
A  decayed  gentleman,  who  has  for  many  years 
been  subject  to  an  attack  of  creditors,  is  desi- 
rous of  making  known  the  means  by  which  he 
was  cured.  Letters,  inclosuig  a  postage  stamp, 
can  be  left  under  the  door  during  the  night" 

Elopement  Extraordinart. — A  sucoessAil 
elopement  was  lately  effected  in  Dublin  by  means 
of  a  hearse,  in  which  curious  vehicle  the  young 
lady  was  conveyed,  nothing  loth,  to  the  desired 
temple  of  hymen. 

DiNGEROiTS.— A  late  Southern  paper,  speaking 
of  tiie  damage  done  by  a  tempest,  says— "A  heavy 
ffeU  raged  furiously  here  on  Wednesday  last" 

Qurr  Pbepino.— A  Quakeress,  jealous  of  her 
husband,  watched  his  movements,  and  one  mom* 
ing  actually  discovered  the  truant  kissing  and 
hugging  the  servant  girL  Broadbrim  was  not 
long  in  discovering  the  face  of  his  wife,  as  she 
peeped  through  the  half  open  door,  and  rising 
with  all  the  coolness  of  a  general,  thus  addressed 
her :  "  Betsy,  thee  had  better  quit  peeping  or 
thee  will  cause  a  disturbance  in  the  family.f'p 
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FASHIONS  FOR   MAY. 

DiacRirnox  or  tbb  Exoravino— Dixvbr  Tonxr. — ^Hair 
in  puffed  bandeaux,  rounding  off  into  a  roll  behind,  rather 
low  on  the  neck.  On  one  lide  falls  a  very  flexible  branch 
ef  pink  bell-flowers,  proceeding  from  under  a  kind  of 
oache-peigne  mado  of  lace,  trimmed  so  as  to  be  worn  a 
little  behind  one  of  the  bandeaux.  Silk  dress,  trimmed 
with  narrow  black  yelvets  No.  0,  and  with  purl  of  black 
and  white  blonde.  The  body  is  cut  low,  in  the  heart- 
shape  ;  it  is  trimmed  with  a  silk  bertha  tending  to  form  a 
point  before,  behind,  and  on  each  shoulder.  This  bertha 
is  bordered  by  a  rery  narrow  black  laoe.  The  waist  is 
long,  drawn  in,  and  pointed  in  front.  The  body  has  three 
seams.  The  sleeve  is  composed  of  a  short  silk  one,  then 
a  frill  of  white  tulle,  terminated  by  a  white  blonde,  and 


another  frill  under  it  of  black  lace  like  that  on  the  bertha. 
The  skirt  is  trimmed  with  two  deep  flounces,  and  a  short 
skirt  forming  a  little  tunio  is  put  on  at  the  waist  and 
reaches  down  to  the  top  of  the  first  flounce  of  the  skirt ; 
this  tunic  has  six  widths.  The  flounces  of  the  skirt  have 
eight  widths  each.  The  ornaments  of  the  tunic  and  skirts 
consist  of  ^  two  tiers  of  narrow  No.  0  velvets,  placed  four 
together  in  rig-sags  ;  the  fourth  velvet  (the  lowest)  is 
trimmed  with  a  row  of  black  blonde  pari,  a  row  of  white 
and  a  row  of  black.  There  is  a  space  of  a  nail  between 
the  tiers  of  trimming.  The  bertha  has  one  row  of  trim- 
ming, such  as  we  have  just  described. 

In  our  last  number  we  made  some  general  observations 
upon  visiting  and  reception  toilets  in  this  city ;  all  of 
which  will  be  as  useful  this  month.  Next  moaih  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  Summer  ^shions.  QQ  [^ 
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The  author,  true  to  the  universalism  of  all 
high  art,  will  avoid  as  much  as  in  him  lies  either 
the  partial  in  truth  or  the  oue-sided  in  principle. 
He  may  refuse  partizanshlp  legitimately,  be- 
cause he  represents  the  broadest  and  highest  as- 
pect of  life  and  art ;  but.  in  avoiding  this,  he 
must  not  identify  himself  with  cliques,  nor  with 
political  aspects  provincial  in  character.  He 
must  be  silent,  or  give  his  testimony  to  the 
highest  only.  If  he  deviate  from  this  basis,  he 
limits  his  sphere,  and  represents,  not  the  univer- 
sal, but  the  partial— he  is  sectional,  not  na- 
tional. 

Mr.  Simms  is  well  aware  of  this,  and  contends 
in  his  writings  that  an  author  must  of  necessity 
represent  his  own  district,  and  considers  litera- 
ture as  of  a  better  quality  when  it  thus  indicates 
the  locality  from  whence  it  emanates.  We  do 
not  sympathize  entirely  with  this,  unless  the  lo- 

•WORKS  OF  WILUAM  Gn.MORE  SIMMS.  Spendidly  il- 
Instrated  by  Darukt.  New  Toric :  PaMuhed  br  J. 
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cality  represent  the  highest  perceptions  of  truth, 
goodness  and  virtue,  superadded  to  a  broad  ba- 
sis of  national  integrity,  humanity  and  culture. 
He  must  not,  if  he  would  command  an  enlarged 
sphere  of  recognition,  uphold  what  by  universal 
consent,  and  upon  abstract  considerations  of  hu- 
man justice,  is  regarded  as  objectionable.  He 
must  leave  these  things  as  foreign  to  his  plans, 
or  he  will  necessarily  restrict  himself  within  the 
boundary  of  localities  in  which  such  views  are 
upheld. 

Mr.  Slmms  is  not  a  man  to  hold  lightly  to  his 
opinions.  He  is  a  strong  man,  and  very  much 
in  earnest ;  hence  he  has  chosen  to  identify  him- 
self completely  with  the  section  in  which  he  is 
to  the  *'*'  manor  born.''  Indeed,  with  a  strong 
individualism,  and  being  the  natural  product  of 
^-  a  Southern  sun,  it  may  be  asserted  that  no 

'  ;^j^^  JL  ^^^^  oilier  choice  is  left  him  ;  for  the  proclivitiei 
*<--c^^  Q^  jjjg  intellect  and  the  forces  of  his  gcniua 
are  all  Southern.  This  being  the  fact,  we  see  at 
once  the  reason  why  Mr.  Simms,  one  of  the  most 
marked  and  most  voluminous  writers  of  the 
times,  is  comparatively  little  known,  and  is  not 
at  all  popular  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  read  Mr.  Simms  any 
lecture  about  his  views  In  regard  to  the  "  pecu- 
liar institutions  "  which  he  upholds ;  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  has  lived  all  his  life,  and  whose  sur- 
roundings are  identified  with  the  ruddy  current 
of  his  heart,  and  inhaled  with  every  play  of  hhi 
lungs.  He  is  Southern  from  the  crown  of  hiB 
head  to  the  sole  of  his  feet,  and  if  not  popular 
there,  great  wrong  is  done  him.  The  Southern 
appreciation  should  spontaneously  compensate 
for  Northern  neglect 

The  man  of  great  and  commanding  genius, 
who  leaves  his  mark  upon  the  ages,  inevitably 
takes  bis  stand-point  of  observation  outside  of 
that  which  is  current  and  approved  by  his  con- 
temporaries. He  in  effect  repreeents  posterity 
more  than  his  compeers.  He  has  an  omniscient 
perception,  by  which  he  separates  the  dross  from 
the  crucible,  and  finds  the  pure  gold— he  sees 
wherein  the  partial  conflicts  with  the  universal, 
and  he  learns  to  doubt  wisely,  and  to  r^eot 
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rtrenuouBly,  and  thus  a  Milton  lives  to  all  time, 
and  the  grave,  calm  face  of  Dante  looks  down 
from  the  battlements  of  the  ages,  and  martyrs 
and  patriots  enthuse  after  generations. 

But  Mr.  Simms  is  none  of  these.  He  sees 
the  vines  around  his  Southern  home,  the  soft 
sun  light  stealing  through  the  overhanging 
branches  of  "  Woodlands,"  his  country  home, 


the  silvery  play  of  the  mountam  riU,  and  the 
Ariel-like  notes  of  the  mocking-bird,  till  his 
soul  flows  forth  into  poetic  cadences,  and  he 
shelters  himself  amid  the  amenities  of  his  house- 
hold, surrounded  by  his  picturesque  retainers, 
and  delights  to  find  therein  the  necessities  of 
human  progress,  the  advancing  footsteps  of  un- 
avoidable civilization,  which  could  take  no  other 
and  no  better  shape  than  that  in  which  his  lot 
has  been  cast  To  him  these  undeveloped  children 
of  the  burning  zones—"  Grod's  image  carved 
in  ebony" — are  in  the  place  assigned  them  by 
Divine  allotment — they  need  the  subjection — 
they  need  the  countenance  and  sustainment  of 
the  higher  race.  He  believes  in  caste ;  he  be- 
lieves in  the  unqualified  submission  of  an  inferior 
race  to  the  humane  and  ennobling  dictation  of 
the  superior.  He  would  rit,  in  the  midst  of  his 
household,  as  did  the  patriarchs  of  old,  with'  all 
the  urbanity  of  oriental  life,  and  much  of  ite 
pomp  and  profuse  ceremoniaL 

But  we  are  speaking  of  Mr.  Simms  as  a  literary 
man,  and  not  as  a  moralist  or  politician,  and 
should  not  have  adverted  to  this  sulgect  were  it 
not  that  he  is  fond  of  making  his  ground  good 
in  this  relation,  and  thrusts  it  into  the  eyes  of 
the  reader  as  occasion  offers ;  more  than  this,  he 
is  so  assured  upon  it,  and  so  intent  to  make  the 
excellencies  of  hb  view  apparent  to  other  minds, 
that  he  has  even  attempted  to  present  them  in 
the  lecture  room,  to  an  utter  failure  cH  any 


audience.  This  fact  will  convince  him,  if  proof 
were  needed,  that  his  audience,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  must  be  Southern.  Northern  views 
and  principles  will  not  endorse  his  claims  as  a 
thinker,  and  Northern  prejudices  taking  their 
rise  upon  this  ground,  admit,  slowly  and  un- 
willingly, his  claims  to  any  high  portion  in  the 
world  of  letters. 

Our  magazine  represents  the  United  States 
and  not  a  section  of  the  country ;  and  while  we 
would  not  fail  to  express  freely  and  independ- 
ently our  conscientious  protest  against  the 
"  peculiar  institution"  of  the  South ;  still  the 
position  we  occupy  as  editors,  we,  in  a  public 
capacity,  belong  to  the  whole  country,  and  shall 
and  will  express  ourselves  as  conscientiously 
and  fully  of  a  Southern  as  of  a  Northern  writer. 
If  an  author  like  Mr.  Simms  chooses  his  position, 
and  adheres  to  it  also  manfUUy  because  he  sees 
nothing  better,  so  be  it— our  purpose  is  not  to 
wage  war  upon  him,  but  to  present  him  honestly 
to  our  people  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and 
present  him  "  for  better,  for  worse,"  just  as  he 
has  revealed  himself  to  us.  We  might  wish 
him  other  than  he  is,  but  it  is  late  in  the  day  to 
recreate  him,  and  we  are  confident  he  would 
thank  no  one  who  should  make  the  attempt 

Mr.  Simms  was  bom  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  a  fact  of  which  any  one  who  reads  his 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  State,  will  see  he  is 
not  a  little  proud.  He  evidently  considers  a 
South  Carolina  gentleman  as  rather  in  advance 
of  all  others,  and  perhaps  entitled  to  preeminent 
praise.  But  this  harmless  egotism  would  be 
venal  did  not  the  quality  greatly  mar  the 
artistic  attempts  of  the  author.  Mr.  Simms 
came  in  the  Spring  time  (April)  of  1806,  and 
consequently  is  still  a  young  man,  with  a  long 
perspective  of  life  and  energy. 

He  has  written  upon  all  subjects,  for  his 
affluent  and  active  mind  is  never  at  rest  In 
this  respect  he  presents  a  striking  contrast  to 
our  ordinary  impressions  of  a  Southern  con- 
stitution. Nothing  would  be  more  absurd  than 
to  talk  of  the  enervating  effecte  9f  climate  and 
the  lassitude  of  habits,  or  the  indolence  super- 
induced by  Southern  suns  in  view  of  such  a 
man,  who  has  all  the  force  and  persistency  of 
Northern  blood.  He  is,  with  the  exception  of 
Cooper,  the  most  voluminous  writer  our  country 
has  yet  aflbrded. 

His  pen  has  been  put  to  magazines  and  annu- 
als innumerable;  history  and  biography  have 
largely  claimed  it ;  while  poetry  and  romance 
have  found  him  their  elaborate  and  unfailing 
devotee.  He  has  written  much  and  weU,  and 
most  certainly  with  some  ( 
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The  qualifcy  of  hla  mind,  liU  habits  of  investiga- 
tion, and  the  sorroandings  of  birth  have  die- 
qualified  him  to  lead  in  the  domain  of  thought. 
A  certain  self-consciousness  never  deserts  him 
in  his  most  urgent  literary  developments.  He 
writes  like  one  who  might  safely  calculate  upon 
a  lack  of  intelligence  in  his  reader.  He  is  not 
content  to  say  all  that  is  probable  in  the  prem- 
ises, but  he  says  all  that  it  is  possible  to  say. 

His  style  is  redundant,  and  so  abounds  with 
Latinisms,  that  "  the  old  well  of  English  unde- 
filed  "  suffers  greatly  in  his  hands.  He  is  fond 
of  epithets,  and  rarely  allows  one  terse,  well- 
chosen  word  to  express  itself  for  him;  hence, 
he  wearies  by  repetition,  and  offends  by  excess. 
To  these  faults,  we  must  add  the  length  of  his 
sections,  often  more  than  a  page,  which  becomes 
wearisome  to  the  eye  as  well  as  mind. 

He  is  turgid  and  often  heavy ;  his  paragraphs 
long  and  involved.  He  lacks  glow  and  that 
latent  enthusiasm  by  which  the  writer  himself  is 
hurried  to  a  climax,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
reader  is  drawn  along  with  him  as  by  an  irre- 
sistible sympathy.  He  is  never  thi'own  from 
his  proprieties  by  the  headlong  rush  of  his  own 
conceptions;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  cold  and 
calculating,  like  an  artist  who  fully  understands 
the  force  of  every  touch  upon  the  canvas. 
There  is  an  almost  maliciouB  aloofness  between 
the  man  and  his  subject — ^he  is  not  in  the  midst, 
but  aside  fVom  it,  shifting  the  scenes  and  arrang- 
ing the  lights  of  the  living  drama  which  he  pre- 
sents his  readera  He  lacks  magnetism,  but 
this  lack  is  well  supplied  by  artistic  effects. 

He  too  often  seems  to  be  following  out  an  in- 
ward process  of  his  own,  when  he  should  be  en- 
hancing the  lights  and  shades  of  his  own  crea- 
tions. He  is  altogether  too  self-conscious.  He 
gives  us  some  universal  maxim  when  we  are 
concentrated  upon  individual  experience.  He 
turns  aside  from  the  most  paa^onate  experience 
to  generalize,  and  thus  weakens  the  whole  force 
of  the  scene.  He  is  not  content  to  teU  what  this 
man  or  this  woman  might  be  supposed  to  feel 
upon  certain  occasions,  but  he  must  tell  us  what 
the  universal  race  might  feel  also.  His  metaphys- 
ics are  in  the  way  of  his  drama,  and  his  artistic 
proclivities  are  not  well  defined  enough  for  hiin 
to  see  the  defect  He  seems  determined  to  make 
the  reader  feel  that,  though  he,  William  Gil- 
more  Simms,  chooses  to  say  thus  and  so,  at  this 
time,  he  is  not  at  all  unaware  that  other  things 
might  be  said,  under  modified  circumstances, 
and  thus  the  egotism  of  the  man  mars  the  work 
of  the  artist 

At  length,  you,  the  reader,  begin  to  feel  that 
the  author  is  greatly  in  earnest— that  he  is,  spite 


of  apparent  coldness,  greatly  in  a  heat.  He  be- 
lieves in  himself  and  his  story,  and  he  can  afford 
to  be  an  apparent  outrider,  because  of  the  final 
result  He  is  less  sentimental  than  Scott,  and 
not  so  vigorous  and  creative  as  Cooper,  and  yet 
he  has  merits  which  will  place  him  in  the  cate- 
gory of  these  great  masters  in  modem  romance. 
He  could  not  have  created  a  Leatherstocldng,  it 
is  true ;  but  his  characters  are  better  individu- 
alized than  most  of  those  of  Cooper,  with  ibis 
exception. 

He  delights  in  descriptions  of  nature,  and  has 
a  delicate  eye  to  her  beauties.  He  has  also  the 
rare  power  of  presenting  oljects  so  vividly  and 
clearly  to  the  mind,  that  they  take  the  shape 
of  pictures ;  and  hence  he  supplies  the  idealian 
requisite  to  the  painter,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
page  which  would  not  admit  of  illustration. 
The  author  seems  totally  unconscious  of  tiiis 
charm,  and  hence  it  has  all  the  grace  of  sponta- 
neity. We  open  a  page  at  random',  and  find  tiie 
following  ftom  the  Yemassee : 

"The  river,  a  few  handrod  yards  in  front,  woond 
pleoMtntly  along,  making  a  circuitoas  sweep  just  at  that 
point,  which  left  the  cottage  npon  something  of  an  isth- 
mus, and  made  it  a  prominent  objeet  to  the  eje  in  aa 
approach  from  either  dnd  of  the  stream." 

We  feel  as  thongh  we  ourselves  imbibed  the 
freshness  and  verdure  of  such  a  scene,  and  we 
know  the  inmates  of  the  cottage  have  refined 
tastes  and  good  hearts  without  further  ques- 
tioning. 

He  fails  in  dialogue,  as  Cooper  did  before 
him — such  a  spread  out  of  phraseology  never 
did  exist  in  any  society.  The  author  is  cum- 
bered with  his  own  affiuence,  and  he  coven 
pages  with  what  would  never  have  been  in  tibe 
heads  of  the  characters  he  is  delineating. 

Then,  too,  the  minuteness  of  description,  with- 
out indicating  any  profound  Insight  to  the 
deeper  passions  of  our  nature,  is  wearisome — 
we  wish  he  would  allow  us  to  do  a  little  of  our 
own  thinking.  An  author  pays  his  reader  but  a 
sorry  compliment  when  he  leaves  nothing  for 
his  own  imagination  to  supply ;  and  these  inti- 
mations, extended  over  a  large  space,  whose 
only  object  would  seem  to  be  to  relieve  the 
author's  own  brain,  without  advancing  the  stoxy, 
or  deepening  the  characters  or  incidents  thereof, 
are  a  blemish  from  which  Mr.  Simms  has  greatiy 
suffered  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  This  ezoee- 
sive  elaboration  is  so  much  dead  wdght,  whieh 
it  is  often  fhtal  to  carry. 

His  rascals  are  human  rascals,  made  such  by 
the  abuses  of  society  ;  they  are  not  brutes  hu- 
man, but  devils  human,  and  talk  in  a  fierce,  nat- 
ural way— half  sneer,  half  pathos:  some  hu- 
I  mor,  but  more  of  malice,  ashmen  wronged  will 
Digitized  by  ^ 
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talk,  and  we  feel  the  truth  of  what  they  say  ; 
aod  the  author  who  puts  these  burumg  words 
iato  their  hearts  has  penetrated  the  crust  of  so- 
ciety and  seen  the  wickedness  that  underlies  it, 
seen  the  cowardice  and  hypocrisy  of  men  and 
rulers.  Witness  the  following  terrible  utterance 
of  outraged  humanity,  thrust  home  to  the  lips 
of  the  injurer.  now  in  the  power  of  the  wronged  : 

**  I  did  wrong  when  a  boy,  that's  like  enoagh,  for  older 
))eop1e  did  wrong  daily  about  mo  ;  but  was  my  public  dis- 
'g^race  to  cure  me  qf  my  tortmg  ?  They  put  me  in  the 
vtociu,  and  then  expected  me  to  be  a  good  cithen.  Mark 
my  word !  Whenorer  a  man  becomes  a  bad  man — a  thief, 
an  outlaw,  or  a  murderer — ^his  neighbors  hare  to  thank 
themselres  for  three-fourths  of  the  teachings  that  have 
Atadehimwhatheis." 

This  is  fine  in  the  force  of  concentrated  pas- 
sion, the  fierceness  softening  into  true  pathos  by 
the  underlying  idea. 


We  have. said  his  powers  of  description  are 
very  great  Perhaps  no  writer  exceeds  him  in 
that  clear,  calm  accumulation  of  point  upon 
point,  a  touch  here,  a  touch  there,  slight  in  ap- 
pearance, yet  wonderful  in  result  It  is  in  print 
what  the  graver  is  to  the  sculptor,  who  touches 
again  and  again,  doing  little  or  nothing  to  ap- 
pearance, yet  when  he  ceases  his  work,  the  mar- 
ble lives  and  speaks ;  so  with  Mr.  Slmms.  He 
seems  never  tired  of  multiplying  his  lights  and 
shades,  you  grow  to  wonder,  you  read,  and 
amusement  follows,  and  your  breath  comes  and 
goes  as  at  a  wizard  spell,  and  at  length,  one  of 
these  wonderful  word-pictures  lives  upon  the  page 
to  be  the  wonder  of  it,  may  be  all  time.  Witness 
the  description  of  a  young  girl  fascinated  by  a 
rattlesnake.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
descriptions  ever  penned.  We  do  not  care  whe^ 
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er  the  facts  of  natural  history  will  sostain  the 
author  or  not  We  are  within  the  spell  of  his 
power,  and  accept  it  as  truth : 

"  Before  the  maiden  rose  a  Utile  clamp  of  btuhee— 
bright  tangled  leaTee  flaantiog  wide  in  gloasiest  greta, 
with  Tines  tFalliqg  over  them,  thicklj  decked  with  blue 
and  erimaon  flowers.  Her  eye  commoned  racantly  with 
these ;  fastened  by  a  star-Ulie  shining  glance,  a  subtile 
ray  that  shot  out  from  the  circle  of  green  leares^  seeming 
to  be  their  very  eye,  and  sending  ont  a  fluid  luster  that 
seemed  to  stream  over  the  spaee  between  and  And  its  way 
Into  her  own  eyes  ;  very  piercing  and  beautiful  was  that 
snbtile  brightness  of  the  sweetest,  strongest  power.  And 
BOW  the  Icares  quivered  and  seemed  to  float  away  only  to 
return,  and  the  vines  wared  and  swung  away  in  fantastic 
mases,  unfolding  evor^cbanging  varieties  of  form  and  color 
to  her  gase ;  but  the  star-like  eye  was  ever  steadGist, 
bright  and  gorgeous,  gleaming  in  their  midst,  and  sUll 
fkstened  with  strange  fondness  upon  her  own.  How  beau- 
tiful, with  won4rous  intensity,  did  it  gleam  and  dilate, 
growing  largnr  and  more  lustrous  with  every  beam  it  sent 
forth.  And  her  own  glance  became  intense,  fixed  also  ; 
bat  with  a  dreaming  sense  which  conjured  up  the  wildest 
fiuades,  terribly  beautiful,  that  took  her  soul  away  from 
her  and  wrapt  it  about  as  with  a  spell.  She  would  have 
fled,  she  would  have  flown,  but  she  had  no  power  to  move. 
The  will  WBS  wanting  to  hor  flight.  She  felt  tliat  she 
could  have  bent  forward  to  pluck  the  gem  like  thing  from 
the  bosom  of  the  leaf  in  which  it  seemed  to  grow,  and 
whidi  it  irradiated  with  its  bright,  white  gleam  ;  but  ever 
as  she  aimed  to  stretch  forth  her  hand,  and  bend  forward, 
she  heard  a  rush  of  wings  and  a  shrill  scream  from  the 
tree  above  hor— ^uch  a  scream  as  the  mocking-bird  makes, 
when  angrily  it  raises  its  dusky  crest  and  flaps  its  wings 
Airioasly  against  its  slender  gides.  Such  a  scream  seemed 
like  a  warning,  and  though  yet  una  wakened  to  full  con- 
sciousness, it  startled  her  and  forbade  her  effort. 

"  More  than  onoe  In  her  survey  of  this  strange  olqect 
had  she  heard  that  shrill  note  of  warning,  and  to  her  mind 
the  nme  vsgue  oonsdousncss  of  an  evil  presence.  But 
the  star-like  eye  was  still  up<tti  her  own— «  small,  bright 
ejB,  quick  like  that  of  a  bird  ;  now  steady  in  its  place, 
and  observant  seemingly  only  of  hers ;  now  darting 
Ibrward  with  all  the  clustering  leaves  about  It,  and 
shooting  up  toward  her,  as  if  wooing  her  to  seize.  At 
another  moment  riveted  to  the  vine  which  lay  around 
it,  it  would  whirl  round  and  round,  dasslingly  bright  and 
beautiful,  even  as  a  torch,  waving  hurriedly  by  night  In 
the  hands  of  some  playful  boy  ;  but  in  all  this  time  the 
gianoa  was  never  taken  from  her  own— there  it  grew, 
Axed—*  very  principle  of  light— and  such  a  bright,  a 
subtile,  burning,  piercing,  fascinating  gleam,  such  as 
gathers  in  vapors  above  the  old  grave,  and  binds  us  as  we 
look— shooting,  darting  directly  into  her  eye,  dazzling  her 
gaze,  defeating  its  sense  of  discrimination,  and  oonfudng 
■tmngely  its  sens^  of  perception.  She  fblt  dizzy  ;  for  as 
sbe  looked,  a  cload  of  colors,  bright^  gay,  various  colors, 
floated  and  hung  Uke  so  much  drapery  around  the  single 
object  that  had  so  secured  her  attention,  and  spellbound 
her  feet  Her  limbs  felt  momently  more  and  more  in- 
secure ;  her  blood  grew  cold,  and  she  seemed  to  feel  the 
gradual  freetc  of  vein  by  velB,  thvonghont  her  person. 
At  that  moment  a  rostling  was  heard  in  the  branches  of 
the  tree  beside  her,  and  the  bird,  which  had  repeatedly 
uttered  a  single  cry  above  her,  as  it  were  of  warning. 
Sew  away  firom  his  station  with  a  scream  more  piercing 
than  emr  Tbis  novMaeiit  had  the  effect  for  which  It 
•MaadiBtanded,  of  bringing  back  to  her  a  portion  of  that 


consciousness  she  had  been  so  nearly  deprived  of  befote. 
She  strove  to  move  from  before  the  beautiful  but  terxiUa 
presence,  but  for  a  while  she  strove  in  vain.  The  rich, 
star-like  glsace  still  riveted  her  own,  and  the  snbtile 
(kscinatk>n  kept  her  bound.  The  mental  energies,  how- 
ever, in  the  moment  of  their  greatest  trial,  now  gathered 
soddenly  to  her  aid,  and,  with  a  desperate  effort,  bat 
with  a*  feeling  still  of  most  annoying  uncertainty  and 
dread,  she  succeeded  partially  in  the  attempt,  and  threw 
her  arms  backward,  her  hands  grasping  the  neighboring 
tree,  feeble,  tottering,  and  depending  upon  it  for  that 
support  which  her  own  limbs  almost  entirely  denied  fetsr. 
With  her  movement  came,  however,  the  full  development 
of  the  powerful  spell  and  dreadful  mystery  before  her. 

"  As  her  feet  receded,  though  but  a  single  pace,  to  the 
tree  against  which  she  now  rested,  (ke  audibly  arUculaUi 
ring^  like  that  of  the  watch  when  wound  up  with  the 
verge  broken,  announced  the  nature  of  the  splendid  yet 
dangerous  presence,  in  the  form  of  the  monster  rattlo- 
snake,  now  but  a  few  feet  before  her,'  lying  coiled  at  the 
bottom  of  a  beautiful  shrub,  with  which,  to  her  dreaming 
eye,  many  of  Its  own  glorious  hues  had  been  associated. 
She  was  at  length  conscious  enough  to  perceive  and  feel 
her  danger ;  but  terror  had  deprived  her  of  the  streogtb 
necessary  to  fly  from  her  dreadful  enemy.  There  still 
glared  the  eye,  beautifully  bright  and  piercing,  ftzed  npoo 
her  own ;  and,  !«emlngty  in  the  spirit  of  sport,  the 
insidious  reptile  slowly  unwound  himself  fWnn  his  coil, 
but  only  to  wind  himself  up  again  into  his  mnscnlar 
rings,  kig  jrealj  JkU  head  rising  in  the  muU,  amd  HanHf 
nodding  cuUvjere  toward  Aer,  the  ^Oitt  peering  into  het 
oion,  the  ratUe  OfghOy  ringing  at  intervali^  and  glviaff 
forth  that  paralyzing  sound,  which  onoe  heard,  is  i 
bered  for  ever  The  reptile  all  this  while  being  < 
of,  and  to  sport  with,  whUe  seeking  to  excite  her  1 
Now,  with  its  flat  head,  distended  month,  and  < 
neck,  would  it  dart  forth  Its  long  form  toward  her— Its 
fktal  teeth,  unfolding  on  either  side  of  its  upper  Javt| 
seeming  to  threaten  her  with  instantaneous  death,  whDo 
its  powerful  eye  shot  forth  glances  of  that  fatal  Iuclna> 
tion,  malignantly  bright,  which,  by  paralyzing  witb  a 
novd  form  of  terror  and  of  beauty,  may  readily  aoeonni 
for  the  spell  which  it  possesses  of  binding  the  feet  of  tke 
timid,  and  denying  to  fear  even  the  privilege  of  flight. 
Could  she  have  fled?  She  folt  the  necessity,  but  Ibe 
power  of  her  limbs  was  gone ;  and  there  still  it  lay, 
coiling  and  uncoiling,  its  arched  neck  glittering  like  a 
ring  of  bronzed  copper,  bright  and  lurid,  and  the  dreadftd 
beauty  of  its  eye  still  &stened,  eagerly  contemplating  the 
victim,  while  the  pendndam  raiOe  tUU  rung  (he  dealk  nate^ 
as  If  to  prepare  the  consdons  mind  for  the  &te  whleh  Is 
moment^  approaching  to  the  blow.  JfecNMokOs,  (he  tHU' 
nets  Uccane  deoA-Iflre,  vHh  aU  surrounding  djjeds.  Hie 
bird  had  gone  with  Its  scream  and  rush.  The  breeae  wva 
silent.  Hie  vines  ceased  to  wave.  The  leaves  iUntly 
quivered  on  ^eir  stems.  Hie  serpent  once  more  lay  still ; 
bnt  the  eye  was  never  once  turned  away  fhmi  the  vjcttm. 
Its  corded  muscles  are  all  in  a  coil.  They  have  bnt  to 
uncksp  suddenly,  and  the  dreadfiil  folds  will  be  npon  Iwr 
{u  fbll  length,  and  the  fotal  teeth  wiU  strike,  and  the 
deadly  veneoi  which  they  secrete  will  mingle  with  tke 
llfo  blood  In  her  veins. 

"  The  terrified  damsel,  her  full  coosdonsness  reatcftd, 
but  not  her  strength,  feels  all  her  danger.  She  tees  (h^ 
(he  sport  <jf  the  terribU  reptHe  is  at  an  end.  She  eaemtt 
now  mistake  (he  horrid  expression  qf  Us  ege.  She  tries  to 
scream,  bnt  her  voice  dies  away  to  a  feeble  gurgHng  fa>  iMr 
throat.  Her  tongoo  Is  parslysed— her  lips  sealed ;  caee 
more  she  strives  for  flight,  but  bar  Ibnbs  refuse  tbeir 
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She  has  nothing  left  of  Ufo  but  iis  fearful  eon- 
It  is  in  her  deapair,  that,  as  a  laat  effort,  she 

I  to  loream— <a  lingle  wQd  crj,  foroed  from  her  by 
tliia  aoeomulated  agonj  ;  she  einiie  down  npon  the  grau 
beftxre  her  enemy— her  eyes,  however,  still  open,  and 
■tfll  looking  upon  thoee  which  he  directs  forever  npon 
them.  She  sees  him  approach,  now  advancing,  now 
xfoading;  now  swelli^  in  erery  part  with  something 
Uke  aqger,  while  his  neck  is  arched  beaotifolly,  like  that 
of  a  wfld  horse  under  the  curb ;  until,  at  length,  tired  as 
it  were  of  play,  like  the  oat  with  her  TJctim,  she  sees  Hie 
aeek  growixtg  laiger,  and  becoming  completely  browsed 
as  if  to  strike— the  huge  Jaws  unclosing  almost  directly 
abore  her ;  the  long,  tubulated  fang,  charged  with  Tonom, 
intruding  from  the  caTemons  mouth— and  she  sees  no 
more  I  Insensibility  came  to  her  aid,  and  she  lay  almost 
lifeless  under  the  very  folds  of  the  monster." 

Nothing  in  ancient  or  modern  literatnre  is 
more  strikingly  conceived,  or  yividly  descrilied 
timn  this  scene.  At  this  moment,  when  we  feel 
that  the  still  summer  air  is  surcharged  with  this 
evil  presence,  and  nature  aghast  in  her  solitudes 
under  these  human  pangs,  the  arrow  of  a  young 
aayage  transfixes  the  neck  of  the  reptile,  and 


thus  turns  aside  the  deadly  fang.  The 
saries  are  all  in  keeping — the  snake-like  Tine, 
the  golden  and  crimson  blooms,  the  shadows  ot 
the  old  woods,  the  cry  of  the  bird,  all  enhance 
the  sense  of  the  beautifiil  and  remote,  while  the 
touches  which  we  have  italicised  higfaten  the 
pfif^t,  till  we  feel  the  glittering  eye  of  the 
beast,  and  its  terrible  undulations  rise  image- 
like  to  the  mind,  and  we  see  how  all  the  benig- 
nities of  Nature  are  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  the 
reptile. 

In  the  Temassee,  which  probably  was  the  work 
which  gave  the  starting  point  to  the  reputation 
of  Mr.  Simms,  the  characters,  though  many,  too 
many  for  unity  of  design,  are,  notwithstanding, 
strongly  marked  and  IndividuaL  In  this  work, 
a  severe  and  liberal  pruning  would  have  left  us 
one  of  the  best  and  most  refreshing  romances  in 
the  country,  with  the  aromas  of  the  forest  helm- 
ing the  sense  and  thesweet  cadences  of  the  bird 
and  the  waterfUl  filling  the  ear  with  images  off  p 
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Pftndisey  while  the  primeval  paaaiooa  should  have 
created  a  back-groaod  of  deep  shadows  not  un- 
enlivened with  gleams  of  the  purple  Aurora. 
Bat,  then,  the  slave  Hector,  and  the  blood- 
boon^,  and  Ghorley,  the  pirate,  would  have  been 
excluded,  and  the  turning  point  of  the  story 
would  have  rested  with  Sanutee  and  Maiiwan, 
with  the  wonderful  love  of  the  latter  for  her 
ehild,  and  the  tender  affection  of  Elizabeth 
Matthews  for  her  bright  and  courtly  admirer 
would  have  been  made  secondary  to  woodland 
domestic  life.  This  s  a  task  which  Mr.  Sim  ma 
should  perform  in  justice  to  his  own  genius,  and 
it  should  be  illustrated  in  every  page,  for  the 
work  abounds  with  pictures. 

Matiwan  is  a  thoroughly  lovely  creation ;  and 
her  child,  combining  a  tenderness  of  character 
approximating  to  civilization,  with  the  chivalric 
heroism  of  the  savage ;  consequently  we  see  bow 
his  best  perceptions  would  become  corrupted 
by  the  white  man,  while  from  the  fineness  of 
them  he  would  revolt  frotn  the  cruelties  of  his 
own  people.  Though  not  so  prominent  as  it 
might  have  been,  as  the  book  now  stands,  the 
character  is  a  study.  The  relation  between 
mother  and 
child  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful. 
The  8ubmi«ive 
tenderness  o  f 
Matiwan  for  her 
husband  has  all 
the  charm  of  a 
young  maid  for 
her  lover ;  she 
sits  oronlng  old 
legends  to  wile 
the  spirit  of  her 
lord  into  forget- 
fulness  of  the 
cares  of  state, 
til  the  time  that 
her  heart  achee 
for  her  child ; 
she  presents  in 
this  an  image  of 
classical  beauty, 
and  when  her 
child  sinks  un- 
der the  ban  of 
her  people,  and 
isto  be  degraded 
therefrom,  and 
the  symbols  of 
rank  and  indi- 
vidualism are  to 
be  oat  Arom  bis 


bleeding  body,  leaving  him  an  outcast  from 
the  tribes,  and  an  eternal  outcast  from  the 
hunting-grounds  of  the  blest,  and  the  misty 
council-fires  of  immortal  heroes,  the  oharao* 
ter  of  the  mother  expands  into  a  uMq  and 
dramatic  sublimity.  She  is  a  Medea,  exalted 
not  by  the  baseness  of  any  ignoble  passion,  bat 
raised  by  nutternal  love  to  a  superhuman  ex- 
pression of  power ;  endowed  by  more  than  even 
womanly  courage  in  this  hour  of  agony,  she  is 
yet  tenderly  womanly — the  highest  triple  inter- 
est is  combined  here  with  the  most  lovely  aoft- 
ness»  The  boy  lies  bound  and  deeding,  yet  uik- 
degraded,  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  and  seeing 
the  sharp  knife  in  her  hand,  asks, 

"  What  voaldflt  thou  do,  Uatiwanr" 

"  Save  thee,  my  boy— save  thee  for  thy  mother— save 
thee  for  the  happy  valley." 

**  Wonldst  thoa  slay  me,  mother ;  wouUst  ihon  atcike 
the  heart  of  thy  sour* 

"  I  iitrike  thee  bat  to  save  thee,  my  eon  ;  they  eaonot 
take  the  totem  from  thee  when  the  life  is  gone,  ^m 
away  from  me  thy  head ;  let  me  not  look  upon  (hint  eyes  as 
I  strike,  lest  my  hands  grow  weak  and  treuMe ;  turn  tkfme 
eyes  away^IwiU  not  lose  thee." 

We  have  here  language  as  terse  as  it  is  ap- 
propriate ;  sublimity,  hand  in  hand  with  the  at- 
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most  tenderness  and  delicacy.  Not  one  of  our 
recent  writers,  maudlin  in  sentiment  and  be- 
fogged in  Germanism,  has  been  able  to  give  us 
anything  comparable  to  the  dramatic  effect  of 
this  one  scene.  It  has  life  and  passion,  and  per- 
spective. As  we  read  this,  and  touches  akin  to 
it,  we  see  the  material  for  a  romance  far  more 
beautiful  than  the  Atila  of  Chataubriand,  and 
regret  that  the  whole  is  buried  in  a  volume  in- 
flated with  so  much  extraneous  and  unnecessary 
material 

We  "  sup  full  of  horrors."  We  weary  with 
accounts  of  personal  encounters,  fit  only  for  the 
"ring  f  skulking  and  whooping  savages  throng 
with  their  noise  and  tumult  upon  an  arena 
where,  had  they  been  more  sparingly  introduced, 
the  finest  statuesque  eficcts  might  have  been 
produced — ^an  Homeric  unity,  a  modem  realiza> 
tion  of  the  earlier  classical  effects.  The  mythol- 
ogy of  the  North  American  savage  is  full  of 
graces  akin  to  that  of  the  Greek,  and  in  good 
hands  might  yield  material  for  an  original  and 
beautiful  epic. 

One  thing  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Simms,  whence  we  infer  his  expe- 
rience, socially  and  mentally,  has  been  of  a  very 
elevated  and  refined  character — his  women  are 
neither  compounded  of  brown  clay,  nor  milk  and 
water.  They  have  qualities  and  characteristics, 
shades  and  meanings ;  they  are  alive  with  life, 
and  act  f^om  motives,  and  speak  from  emotion 
or  sentiment  They  think  and  act  They  are 
human,  and  they  are  women.  His  strong  women 
are  equal  to  his  strong  men,  and  superior  to 
weak  ones.  They  have  a  touch  of  the  queen, 
even  in  their  poorest  manifestations.  He  recog- 
nizes, unconscious  to  himself,  an  equality  of  sex ; 
and  this  is  evidence  of  liigh  genius,  for  the  man 
who  believes  woman  to  be  inferior,  from  the 
original,  should  see  that  he  strikes  a  blow  at  all 
human  progress,  and  in  effect  degrades  himself 
■at  the  moment  he  thinks  to  aggrandize  him. 

Like  must  produce  like,  though  even  the  most 
harmonious  manifestations  may  be  marred  by  ill 
•compounds— yet  where  a  woman  is  imbecile,  it 
follows  that  her  child  must  partake  of  her  defect ; 
and  to  suppose  that  all  magnanimity  must,  per 
force,  take  the  masculine  shape,  is  an  assump- 
tion at  variance  with  the  facts  of  history  and  the 
experience  of  every-day  life.  We  find  that  the 
mother  is,  from  the  first,  endowed  with  faculties 
best  needed  to  work  out  harmony  in  her  little 
empire,  and  these  ordinary  faculties,  slightly  en- 
larged, moke  the  great  woman,  as  they  make  the 
great  man. 

Those  South  Carolina  women,  we  apprehend, 
have  a  ring  of  the  true  metal,  or  a  poet  would 


not  describe  them  with  such  an  unction.  High 
or  low,  rich  or  poor,  he  takes  delight  in  deUnea- 
ting  their  shades  of  character,  and  he  does  not 
fail  to  suit  the  language  to  the  occasion.  John 
Bannister,  one  of  the  personages  in  the  ''  Scout," 
has  been  listening  to  the  account  of  a  ghost 
which  one  of  his  companions  avers  he  has  just 
seen,  and  he  exclaims : 

**  They  can't  scare  me  with  their  blue-lights  and  bom- 
ing  eyes.  Mj  mother  was  a  woman  with  the  aonl  of  a 
man,  that  had  the  real  grit  in  her.  I  was  only  seared 
once  in  my  life,  and  then  she  licked  the  scare  out  of  m* 
80  complete  that  that  one  licking  lasted  me  agin  any  scare 
that  ever  happened  nnce." 

Whenever  great  tragic  effects  are  to  be  pro- 
duced, our  author  is  at  no  loss  to  furnish  women 
whose  mental  resources  and  passionate  proclivi- 
ties are  commensurate  with  the  demand.  Rachel 
Morrison  is  a  true,  beautiful  illustration  of  a 
simple,  maidenly  dignity  ;  she  is  ardent  in  her 
affections,  serenely  clear  in  intellect,  and  not 
wanting  in  either  courage  or  resource  when  oc- 
casion requires.  She  stands  forth  in  a  soft  beau- 
tiful light  In  contrast  with  this  well-drawn 
character,  of  which  the  writings  of  Mr.  Simms 
present  many  such,  are  those  of  Florence  Maw- 
bois,  Ann  Cooke,  and  others,  in  whom  the  tur- 
bulent and  vindictive  passions  ore  predominant 
We  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  he  is  more  at 
home  in  delineating  these,  did  not  many  of 
the  softer  and  more  delicate  shades  find  ample 
space  upon  his  pages. 

Beauchampe  is  founded  upon  the  well  known 
Kentucky  tragedy,  in  which  Ann  Cooke  occu- 
pied so  painful  and  conspicuous  a  part  It  is  a 
story  so  replete  with  pathos,  so  full  of  a  terrible 
dramatic  interest,  that  the  pen  of  the  novelist 
can  do  little  but  write  up  the  incidents  as  they 
occurred.  Ann  Cooke  was  no  ordinary  woman, 
or  her  wrongs  and  passions  had  floated  down  the 
stream  of  time,  soon  to  be  forgotten.  She  now 
ranks  with  the  Cleopatras,  Clytemnestras,  Ue- 
dcas  and  Sapphos  of  the  post  No  version  of 
her  terrible  story  can  degrade  the  woman  to  the 
level  of  ordinary  passions  and  experiencea  She 
was  a  creature  of  genius,  a  poet,  and  poGsessed 
of  a  weird,  magnetic  beauty. 

Her  seducer,  to  the  unmanly  crime  of  disloy- 
alty, added  also  that  of  the  slanderer.  If  ever 
man  deserved  death  at  human  hands,  it  was  this 
base  calumniator  and  cruel  moral  aasasnn,  Got 
Sharpe.  If  men  will  not  learn  justice  in  ^btt 
eyes  of  God  toward  women,  they  should  be 
taught  it  from  the  fear  of  man.  Mr.  Simms  has 
managed  this  tragical  story  with  great  akUl  end 
efl^tivenesB ;  he  has  kept  the  revolting  foatores 
of  the  case  nearly  in  the  background,  and  as  the 
book  now  stands,  it  Is  a  manly,  honorable  worl, 
Jigitized  by  ^  iC 
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In  behalf  of  woman ;  a  clear  showing  of  the 
wrongs  (one  kind  of  them  at  least)  which  may 
be  inflicted  upon  her,  and  for  which  neither  the 
law  nor  public  opinion  offer  any  atonemeni 

The  character  of  Ann  Cooke  in  all  its  terri- 
ble passionateness  and  womanly  revulsions,  is 
delineated  with  a  sharpness  nearly  statuesque. 
Indeed,  the  material  for  this  novel  is  so  complete 
in  itself,  the  tragic  quality  of  emotion  so  intense, 
that  Mr.  Simms  is  less  tempted  into  these  pro- 
longed excursions  into  the  possible  in  which  he  is 
so  apt  to  indulge.  The  unexpected  meeting  of 
the  heroine  with  the  man  whom  for  five  long 
years  ^e  had  learned  to  hate  with  a  deadly  ha- 
ired, depicts  the  woman  and  her  emotions  with 
wonderful  completeness  and  fidelity.  We  see 
her,  as  it  were,  from  the  time  when  she  rises  to 
her  feet,  and  conjures  him  to  go  for  the  sake  of 
hii  wife  and  children,  saying : 


"  Do  not  deceive  yourself  with  the  rain  belief  th*l  I 
have  any  feeling  for  you,  but  that  which  I  now  expron- 
I  hate  and  loathe  you— nay,  am  sworn,  and  again  swear, 
to  destroy  you  unless  you  leave  mo,  and  leave  me  for- 
ever. 

"Her  subdued  tones  deceived  him.  He  caught  her 
hand  as  she  waved  it  in  the  utterance  of  the  last  sen- 
tence ;  he  carried  it  to  his  lipft— but  hastily  withdrawing 
it  from  his  grasp,  she  smote  him  ujwn  the  mouth,"  etc 

All  through  the  sad,  miserable  remaining  days 
of  her  life,  she  is  sustained  by  the  author  with 
wonderful  insight,  and  no  faltering  hand.  We 
venture  to  say,  had  some  passages  in  this  cod- 
nection— full  to  the  brim  of  keen  metaphysical 
analysis— been  written  by  Hawthorne,  they 
would  have  been  regarded  as  among  the  trea- 
sures of  our  literature. 

Mr.  Simms  has  more  courage  than  any  North- 
em  writer  of  the  masculine  sex,  in  acknowledg- 
ing and  asserting  the  cUums  of  women  to  dis- 
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tinctiveneaB  and  power,  and  this  ia  no  small 
praise. 

Cooper,  it  is  well  known,  utterly  failed  in  de- 
lineating women.  Thcj  were  mere  automatons, 
blocks  in  his  hands  without  life  or  soul,  and  so 
imbecile  that  we  wonder  a  man  would  be  willing 
to  hazard  much  for  a  love  of  so  little  apparent 
value.  Mr.  Simms,  on  the  contrary,  gives  them 
a  prominent  place  in  his  groupings,  and  his  best 
character-drawings  are  those  of  his  women. 

**  Hurricane  Nell,"  another  of  his  strong,  en- 
ergetic women,  enthused  with  a  bold,  rough-cast 
morality,  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  BloQmer 
costume,  judging  by  the  following  description  ] 
and  this  fact,  coupled  with  her  tiger-like  leaps, 
and  agile,  unencumbered  movements,  is  apt  to 
plead  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  such  a 
dress  in  wild-wood  emergencies : 

**  Her  costume  was  fkr  leas  feminine  than  picturesque. 
It  wai  a  nondescript— mannish  rather  A  boy's  hat  of 
felt,  wrapped  about  with  a  red  handkerchief,  was  her 


usual  head-dress,  and  its  aspect,  in  connection  with  the 
long,  black  hair  that  fell  down  upon  her  shoulders,  was 
not  a  little  curious  ,  but  a  few  moments  fully  reconciled 
you  to  it,  by  its  manifest  propriety,  judged  by  the  excd- 
lence  of  its  effect.  Was  she  aware  of  this?  Perhaps— 
she  was  a  woman,  spite  of  all. 

*'Her  fh>ck — she  certainly  wore  a  firock— was  short 
enough  to  serve  the  wants  and  satufy.the  tastes  of  a 
£»vorite  sultana ,  but  the  material  was  of  the  common 
blue  homespun  of  the  country.  Under  this  she  wore 
looee  trowsers,  and  her  feet  were  clad  in  moccasins.  A 
man's  jacket,  fastened  tightly  about  her  body,  with  dose- 
set  rows  of  jet  buttons,  completed  her  costume.  The 
stuff  of  which  the  jacket  wofi  made  was  of  homespun, 
like  the  pantaloons,  but  dyed  with  wild  roots  of  the 
country  of  a  Inright  oranojo  color.'* 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Simms  delights  in  de- 
scriptions of  personal  renconter — of  duels  and 
the  foot  to  foot  contests  of  strong  men,  from 
whence  we  infer  he  is  himself  not  disinclined  to 
manly  effort — the  use  of  the  strong  limb,  no  len 
than  the  pen  of  the  ready  scribe,  or  the  song  of 
the  troubador.    He  not  only  moltipliea  these 
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contests,  bat  dilates  long  and  lovingly  npon 
them,  with  the  nnction  of  a  Greek  athlete  or 
the  force  of  a  Roman  gladiator,  not  forgetting 
.the  sphere  which  properly  belongs  to  the  modern 
knight  of  the  ring.  This  tendency,  while  it  im- 
parts a  certain  force  and  freshness  to  the  narra- 
tive, when  sparingly  used,  becomes  tiresome  and 
even  revolting  by  frequent  repetition,  and  has 
rendered  many  a  page  of  the  writer  before  ns 
gross  and  repugnant  to  a  fine  taste.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  men  in  our  day  prefer  the  use  of 
the  brain  to  that  of  the  muscle,  and  we  do  not 
over  much  covet  exhibitions  of  muscular  force, 
and  passion  unredeemed  by  esthetic  elements. 

Mr.  Simms  should  remember  that  brute  force 
can  never  be  artistic.  When  an  author  nearly 
fills  volume  after  volume  with  incidents  of  the 
kind,  he  by  his  own  hand  closes  against  himself 
the  temple  of  beauty.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
a  writer  capable  of  delineating  so  many  of  the 
finer  shades  of  life  should  mar  his  pictures  by  a 
storminess  of  sky  fio  murky  that  the  sunshine  is 
nearly  obliterated  from  the  picture,  and  instead 
is  a  lurid  atmosphere  and  a  deadening  chaos  of 
distorted  shapes.  It  Is  true,  in  these  pictures 
Mr.  Simms  opens  to  us  the  probabiliUes  and  pos- 
sibilities of  Southern  experience ;  we  have  these 
dense  forests  overhang  with  the  mistletoe  and 
pendent  with  moss  5  the  sparsencss  of  popula- 
tion, inviting  outrage — the  absence  of  that  sweet 
village  life  so  attractive  in  any  country ;  that 
mixture  of  race,  sure  to  give  birth  to  deadly 
and  malignant  passions;  those  impassable 
swamps,  infested  by  terrible  reptiles,  resounding 
with  the  bellowings  of  the  alligator,  the  screams 
of  the  night-owl  and  wild-cat,  and  the  threaten- 
ing clang  of  the  rattlesnake,  amid  which  gleam 
the  fires  of  the  freebooter  and  lurks  the  crouch- 
ing form  of  the  fugitive  slave.  These  are  strong 
material  for  the  use  of  the  novelist,  but  they  are 
not  the  best  for  use— they  do  not  belong  to  a 
wholesome  view  of  life  or  Nature— they  yield 
no  aspiration,  they  deepen  no  noble  or  beautiful 
aentiment  We  intuitively  fly  to  the  breezy  hill- 
top and  the  glowing  sunshine,  while  the  dark 
morass,  the  deadly  swamp,  and  the  overhanging 
gloom  as  instinctively  repel  us.  When  a  more 
cheerful  culture  and  a  more  thorough  civiliza- 
tion shall  have  penetrated  these  savannahs,  we 
shall  see  less  of  this  night  side  of  Nature  among 
Southern  writers,  and  the  song  of  the  lark  will 
herald  in  a  brighter  day 

When  Walter  Scott  delineates  family  feuds, 
we  endure  it  because  of  a  foreground  of  chiv- 
alry, of  battle  and  war  between  rival  honsea  and 
gallant  knights— there  are  the  tramp  and  the 
bUusonry  of  family  rank  and  conrtiy  Qflage ;  bat 


when,  as  in  *•  Richard  Hnrdis,^'  the  occasion  is 
one  of  common,  vulgar  paauons  and  every-day 
thrift,  the  infltruments  being  no  more  than  com- 
mon marauders,  fit  only  for  the  penitentiary, 
we  shrink  from  the  picture  with  no  disguised 
horror.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  art ; 
it  belongs  to  the  criminal  docket.  Even  the  in- 
troduction of  characters  of  a  strong  native  sense 
and  instinctive  integrity,  like  that  of  Betsey 
Pickett,  cannot  redeem  the  bad  taste  of  such 
selections.  Open  the  book  almost  an3rwhere, 
and  proof  will  be  found  confirming  what  we 
have  said.  Two  brothers,  Richard  and  John 
Hurdis,  meet  in  the  woods,  each  mounted  upon 
a  steed.  They  are  at  deadly  variance,  these  two 
brothers,  and  the  cause  is  without  dignity  upon 
the  one  Bide,  or  pathos  on  the  other.  Ry;hard 
is  describing  the  scene,  and  to  our  mind,  this 
unnatural  contest  between  two  children  of  the 
same  mother,  however  well  or  graphically  de- 
scribed, is  simply  horrible — it  has  no  grace  of 
human  emotion  to  redeem  it  from  the  fiend-like : 

*' '  Jjook  you,  John  Hardis,'  turning  full  upon  him,  and 
putting  mj  hand  upon  bin  iihoulder.  He  shrank  from 
under  it.  HLs  guilty  couMdence  bad  put  a  morbid  norre 
under  every  inch  of  flesh  in  bis  system.    /  laughed  aioud 

I  aa  IbAeld  him. 

.     "  *  Why  do  you  nbrink  ?'  I  demanded,  now  in  turn  be- 

<  coming  tho  questioner. 

I      "'Shrink?— I  shrink t    Did  I  shrink f  he  answered, 

i  ncareely  conNcious  of  what  he  said. 

'' '  Ay,  did  you,'  I  responded,  with  a  gbinee  intended  to 

I  go  through  him  ;  '  you  shrank  an  if  my  finger  were  fire— 

I  as  if  yon  feared  I  meant  to  liarm  you.'  " 

1  And  so,  through  all  the  unnatural  interview, 
I  they  talk  as  no  brothers  ever  could  talk,  how- 
I  ever  estranged,  till  in  the  miserable  grapple 
which  follows  they  are  nearly  torn  from  their 
horses.  Now,  to  give  currency  to  scenes  like 
these,  which  arc  not  likely  to  exist,  except  in 
localities  in  which  unljridled  passions  are  para- 
mount, is  to  do  a  wrong  in  the  world  of  letters 
which  the  highest  genius  will  unwillingly  inflict, 
and  no  less  would  palliate.  Scenes  snch  as 
these,  for  we  have  forborne  to  quote  the  whole 
of  the  terrible  interview,  multiplied  as  they  are 
in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Simms,  have  been  a  barrier 
to  his  popularity  at  the  North,  and  poFsibly  at 
the  South,  for  the  human  mind  instinctively  re- 
coils from  them. 

More  than  this ;  by  recounting  the  tricks  and 
the  ruffianly  plots  of  ruffians,  an  author  helps 
the  dull  brains  of  less  adroit  rascals  to  a  mode 
of  action  which  their  own  unaided  capacity  would 
have  been  unable  to  achieve  ;  besides  that,  the 
language  of  cut-throats  and  thieves  must  be  but 
sparingly  administered  by  an  author,  unless  he 
is  willing  to  confine  his  books  to  such  an  atmos- 
pfaere.    The  confederation  of  men  whoee  whole 
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motiTC  in  life  is  gaia  without  labor — gain  of 
money  and  wealth  by  gambling,  thieving,  rob- 
bery, or  murder,  can  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
story  only  incidentally.  We  cannot  go  along 
with  an  author  who  exhibits  depravity  unrelieved 
by  human  qualities  ;  who  delineates  viciousncss 
as  the  clinging  condition  of  the  mind,  and  not 
as  arising  from  the  conditions  of  ignorance  and 
poverty. 

There  is  Etill  another  point.  There  is  no  ques- 
tioa  that  the  common  mind  is  formed  much  by 
the  literature  of  the  day,  and  yet  authors  are 
not  mindful  of  this,  and  represent  their  heroes 
imkI  heroines  getting  their  information  and  their 
knowledge  of  events  by  the  most  unequivocal 
eavesdropping,  and  Mr.  Simms  allows  a  gentle- 
man (?)  in  the  shape  of  Richard  Hurdls  to  adopt 
the  arts  of  the  blackleg,  and  even  involve  him- 
self with  them,  in  order  to  reach  their  secrets ; 


he  practices  lying  and  hypocrisy  which  no  man 
of  self-respect  or  integrity  can  be  brought  to  do 
for  any  purpose.  It  is  a  stab  to  all  high  con- 
fidcuce  and  all  true  ethics  to  do  these  things  eren 
in  a  book.  No  true  man  takes  the  place  of  a  fpy ; 
no  gentleman  the  office  of  a  secret  police.  It 
would  be  better  for  the  fame  of  Mr.  Simms  coald 
he  recall  the  ghastly  story  of  Richard  Hardi& 

We  speak  thus  severely  of  these  faults  of  Mr. 
Simms  because  he  has  shown  himself  so  well  ca- 
pable of  what  is  better.  Both  in  verse  and  prose, 
he  has  f^own  himself  equal  to  the  delineation 
of  the  most  delicate  and  tender  emotions ;  tihat 
there  is  a  grain  of  coarseness  pervading  his  writ- 
ings cannot  be  denied.  Ideas  which  taste  and 
common  propriety  would  require  an  author  to 
hold  in  the  background,  are  thrust  into  the  van 
with  a  persistent  palpability  revolting  to  the 
reader,  and  that,  too,  in  language  so  gross  as  to 
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Bhame  thti  fla^h  literature  of  the  day.  There  is 
DO  apology  for  this  ia  a  man  of  culture,  and  it 
is  a  fault  which  we  should  not  have  expected 
from  the  courteous  breeding  supposed  inherent 
in  a  Southern  gentlemaOi  to  say  nothing  of  the 
enormity  in  a  man  of  genius  and  a  poeL 

We  have  no  affected  squeamishness  upon  this 
.ground— where  human  purpose  is  to  be  reached, 
where  the  sacredness  of  our  humanity  h  to  be 
unfolded  and  its  wrongs  expressed  and  reme- 
died, we  call  for  language  which  may  cause  the 
ear  to  tingle  and  the  cheek  to  burn ;  but  when 
we  uphold  art  we  know  this  point  of  remedy  is 
to  be  reached  by  those  delicate  shades  which 
present  the  Magdalen  in  her  sublime  penitence, 
not  in  the  tawdry  robes  of  her  guilt ;  lookiug  to 
the  Christ  in  the  meekness  of  heavenly  humility, 
not  degraded  by  the  companions  of  her  wicked- 
ness. Mr.  Simms  too  often  loses  sight  of  this— 
and  indeed,  he  is  not  artistic  except  in  those 
moments  of  spontaneity  when  the  worldly  man 
has  given  place  to  the  instincts  of  the  poet.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  a  wholesome  system  of  ascet- 
icism on  the  part  of  the  author — a  period  of 
fasting,  properly  timed,  would  vastly  Improve 


the  quality  of  his  works,  and  Mr.  Simms  is  yet 
young  enough  to  try  the  experiment. 

In  the  Scout,  for  instance,  we  lose  sight  of  the 
author  nearly  altogether,  and  the  character  of 
John  Bannister  is  delineated  with  a  truthfulness 
to  times  and  occasions,  a  fidelity  to  nature, 
worthy  of  Fielding,  and  better  than  Fielding  in 
the  morality  of  tone.  The  faithful  servitor, 
with  his  manly  courage,  abnegation  of  self,  and 
devotion  to  an  unrequited  love  is  beautiful  and 
artistic — thoroughly  human  and  ennobling.  We 
only  regret  that  so  fine  a  portraiture  is  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  that  is  extraneous  and  revolt- 
ing ;  for  here  again  we  have  one  of  those  unnat- 
ural feuds  between  brothers  of  the  same  house- 
hold, which  we  trust  in  God  do  not  often  exist 
in  real  life,  and  are  a  bad  ingredient  in  litera- 
ture. We  say  again,  as  we  have  often  before 
said,  the  black  side  of  life  is  not  the  legitimate 
field  for  the  true  artist ;  it  is  not  to  be  used  for 
any  purpose  but  perspective — not  to  overshadow 
ond  distort,  but  to  mellow  the  lights,  to  soften 
what  would  otherwise  dazzle  the  eye,  into  that 
tenderness  of  light  and  shade  which  wins  the 
heart.    Hence  crime  is  to  be  used  sparingly, 
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only  for  the  purpoee  of  exhibitiag  the  sublimitj 
of  virtae— a  Jadas  to  show  the  lovelinesB  of  a 
Joha-~for  the  province  of  art  is  to  awakea  our 
MpiratioiL 

The  unrequited  love  of  John  BanniBter  for  the 
weak,  loving,  ill-fated  Mary  Clarkson,  is  replete 
with  pathos.  His  natural  regret  eo  simply  ut- 
tered, at  having  struck  the  boy  (Mary  is  dis- 
guised as.  such,  and  in  attendance  upon  her 
cruel  betrayer,)  with  a  pistol,  when  a  blow  from 
a  fist  would  have  been  too  much ;  his  honest 
pity,  and  then  deep  sorrow,  when  he  finds  the 
poor  boy  no  other  than  the  misguided  Mary,  are 
as  instinct  with  life  as  with  pathos.  The  death 
and  burial  of  the  poor  girl  is  in  the  same  vein 
of  simple  beauty — nothing  inflated,  nothing  stilt- 
ed, but  all  to  the  life,  and  when  at  length  we 
find  John  Bannister  has  come  to  place  a  memo- 
rial to  mark  the  spot,  we  see  that  Mr.  Simms  is 
capable  of  the  highest  reach  in  his  department 
of  literature,  and  that  he  need  only  be  true  to 
himself  to  achieve  more  than  he  has  even  yet 
done.    We  extract  the  last  scene : 

*'Oimdaally  a  long,  Blend«r,  and  not  angnoefully 
fumed  ah&ffc  of  white  wood  Appeared  beneath  hii  handa, 
into  which  he  morticed  the  arms  of  a  eroM,  with  a  degree 
of  neatness  and  symmetry  which  would  have  done  no  dis- 
credit to  the  toils  of  a  better  artist,  under  the  more  cer- 
tain guidance  of  the  daylight  This  little  memento  he 
was  eridently  preparing  in  silence  and  sedaaion,  and  with 
the  solenmity  which  belongs  to  the  pure  and  earnest  af- 
fections, for  the  lowly  grare  which  ho  had  Just  visited. 
With  a  fond  toil,  which  withheld  no  care  and  spared  no 
effort,  he  now  proceeded— his  more  heavy  task  being  fin- 
ished—to a  portion  of  his  work  which,  perhaps,  was  more 
ftttigoing  to  him  than  all  the  labors  of  love  which  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself.  This  was  to  cut  into  the  wood 
the  simple  initials  of  the  poor  girl  for  whom  the  memorial 
was  intended.  Our  worthy  woodsman  was  no  architect, 
and  the  rude  Gothic  letters  which  his  knife  dug  into  the 
wood  may  have  subsequently  awakened  the  smile  of  the 
Irreverent  traveler.  He  murmured,  while  sweating  over 
his  rude  labors, 

"*It'saprecioa4  small  chance  for  laming  that  Jack 
BannUter  ever  got  upon  the  Gongaree  ;  but  it*s  the  best  I 
can  do  for  poor  Ifary^  and  Fd  ha»  been  willing  to  give  her 
the  best  of  me  from  the  banning.  But  'twa'n*  t  oMered 
so  by  Providence,  and  there's  no  use  for  further  talk 
about  it.  If  I  hadn't  used  a  man's  weapon  upon  her,  I'd 
be  a  mighty  deal  more  easy  now ;  but  God  knows  'twasn't 
meant  for  her— 'twasn't  any  how  fh>m  the  heart— «ttd 
*twas  nateral  that  a  man  should  strike  hard  and  quick 
when  he  finds  another  jumping  out  upon  him  flrom  a 
bosh.  Who'd  ha'  thought  to  find  a  gal  in  man's  clothes  ; 
Jest  then,  too,  in  the  thick  of  the  flgrhtingf  But  the 
Lord's  over  all,  and  he  does  it  for  the  best.  That  sor- 
row's done  with,  or  ought  to  be  done  with ;  and  the  sen- 
sible penon  ought  to  be  satisfied  to  look  out  and  prepare 
for  them  that's  yet  to  come.  These  two  letters  shall  say 
to  Jack  Bannister  nothing  more  than,  'Look  forward, 
Jack  ;  there's  no  use  in  looking  back  t  *  *  They'll 
laugh,  may  be,  at  sneh  printing.  It's  bad  enough,  sar- 
tin  ;  but  it's  the  best  I  could  do.  There's  a  mighty  ugly 
lean  to  that  M,  jest  as  If  it  was  a  tumbling  for'aid  upon 


the  C ;  yet  I  thought  I  had  got  the  two  running  pretty 
even  together.    Well,  there's  no  helping  it  now.'  " 

And  BO  the  simple,  true-hearted  lover  flniahes 
his  reverent  task  alone  under  the  midnight  stars, 
and  goes  onward  again  to  life  and  duty. 

We  wish  Dur  split-hair  sentimentalists,  who 
have  flooded  the  press  with  a  weak,  mawlddi 
Bcntimentalism,  would  give  us  anything  half  so 
manly-true  to  nature  and  worthy  of  a  manly 
heart  as  this  one  picture. 

Mr.  Sinmis  has  done  more  than  any  other 
writer  to  make  known  the  romantic  resources 
of  the  South,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  their 
gratitude  no  less  than  to  their  respect  The  his- 
tory of  South  Carolina  is  unusually  rich  in  stir- 
ring adventure  from  its  earliest  inception,  and  Mr. 
Sinuns  has  done  much  to  make  it  known  .to  the 
world,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  held  the 
one  feature  so  obnoxious  to  Northern  views  and 
principles  mostly  in  the  background. 

Of  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Simms  we  can  say  little 
in  this  place,  having  already  exceeded  the  pre- 
scribed limits  of  our  magazine  in  speaking  of 
his  prose.  As  we  read  these  we  are  sure  he  has 
capabilities  as  yet  unused.  He  has  imaginatimi, 
perhaps  the  highest ;  thought  and  expressioii, 
often  turgid,  often  prosuc,  but  the  soul  of  a  poet 
most  certainly  underlies  alL  The  following  son- 
net is  a  fair  indication  of  the  tone  and  thought 
of  the  writer.  To  our  mind,  it  is  apt  in  thought 
and  touching  in  expression : 

SONNET- FWENDSHIP. 
Though  wronged,  not  harsh  my  answer  I    Love  is  fond, 

Even  pained,  and  rather  to  an  injury  bends 

Than  hazard  to  make  shipwreck  of  his  friends 
By  ftormy  summons.    He  hath  naught  beyond 

For  consolation,  if  that  these  be  lost ; 

And  rather  will  he  bear  if  fortune  crossed, 
Plans  baffled,  hopes  denied,  then  take  a  tone 

Resentful,  with  a  quick  and  keen  reply 

To  hasty  passion  and  impatient  eye. 
Such  as  by  noblest  natures  may  be  shown, 

When  the  mood  vexes.    Frendship  is  a  seed 

Needs  tendance  ;  you  must  keep  It  free  from  weed  ; 
Nor  If  the  tree  yiold  sometime  bitter  fruit, 
Must  yon  fbr  this  lay  ax  unto  the  root. 


SONNET-HELOI8E  TO  ABELARD No.  V. 

BT  BUKABBIB  OAKXS  SMUH. 

Whbt  first  T  saw  thee,  Uke  a  garden  fkir, 
With  hreesy  hIgKts  whereon  the  cedars  gr«w, 
And  fountains  where  the  lordly  palm-tree  drew 

The  bird  of  FaradiM  and  pheasant  rare  ; 

And  wildering  nightingales  the  dreamy  air 
Made  aching  sweet  with  music  ;  and  the  dew 
A  silvery  stream  of  softening  brightness  threw 

As  Dion  sheltered  her  Endymion  there, 
'Mid  passionate  violets,  screened  from  sun  ; 

And  virginly  the  lily  to  and  (W>, 
Gleamed  like  a  censor  waved  by  sainted  Nnn— 

I  Si^d,  tis  gorgeons,  full— there  cannot  grow 
A  blossom  more— but  here,  oh,  glorious  One, 

Am  I,  thy  paOid  rose,  in  thy  >we^  garden^how. 
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TsAT  a  marked  change  is  at  work  in  the 
minds  o|  the  people  of  our  country,  in  regard  to 
mental  appetite  and  mental  aliment,  grows  more 
and  more  apparent  by  every  day's  experience. 
We  are  utterly  sickening  at  the  weakness  of  diet 
supplied  by  the  press  for  the  last  few  years,  and 
.like  strong  men  and  women,  capable  of  whole- 
some endurance  and  hardy  acIiieTement,  are 
oravlng  nutriment  in  accordance.  In  this  view, 
we  perceive  that  many  authors  at  present  ac- 
ceptable to  the  bookseller's  shelves  will  ere  long 
be  so  much  dead  lumber— we  only  hope  that  as 
we  grow  able  to  bear  "  strong  meat,"  and  are 
learning  to  eschew  the  diet  of  *-  babes,"  we  shall 
not  altogether  r^ect  and  demise  the  truly  es- 
thetic, the  heavenly  manna. 

As  one  proof  of  our  position,  we  might  name 
the  growing  demand  for  biographical  literature 
and  works  of  travel.  Never,  probably,  in  the 
experience  of  American  letters  was  this  demand 
BO  steady  and  emphatic  as  at  the  present  time. 
Flimsy  novels  have  had  their  day,  and  even  the 
story-telling  aathors  of  our  magpskzines  are  fast 
lUling  into  neglect  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  fiaah,  blood  and  murder  narratives 
which  fill  our  weeklies,  and  which  weekly  cover 
flie  walls  of  New  York  with  the  most  startling 
and  atrocious  placards,  will  meet  the  contempt 
and  disgust  they  so  much  merit,  and  the  author 
who  can  only  appeal  to  the  &ncy  or  string 
an  idle  rhyme  will  scarcely 'be  noted  among 
men  and  women  who  have  the  power  to  impart 
purpose  and  dignity  to  life  no  less  than  to 
awaken  the  best  aspirations. 

We  ask  now  for  human  representatives,  for 
individual  experiences,  the  struggles,  the  trials, 
and  the  triumphs  of  men  and  women  who  have 
greatly  endeavored ;  we  are  seelung  Into  the 
elements  of  a  true  humanity,  and  doing  a  work 
alent  and  unobtrusive,  but  which  is  to  stamp  a 
new  era.  In  this  way,  also,  the  disposition  to 
learn  of  other  peoples,  to  study  their  history, 
their  degrees  of  culture,  their  development  as  a 
race,  is  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  this 
mental  change.  Books  of  travel,  even  although 
crude  and  egotistic,  affording  but  slight  claims 
to  literary  attention,  are  eagerly  bought  up,  and 
oat  of  the  multitudinous  chaff,  that  must  be  a 
dull  mind  which  cannot  gather  a  few  kernels  of 
pure  grain.  Dr.  Kane's  work  was  most  admira- 
ble in  this  respect  Mr.  Stephens'  travels  have 
all  the  freshness  of  romance.  Others  might  be 
named  of  more  or  loss  excellence,  the  sale  of 
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which  justifies  what  we  are  saying  of  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  this  kind  of  reading. 

The  author  of  Roumania  has  very  nearly 
come  in  to  supply  a  need  ;  indeed,  we  apprehend 
his  book  wiU  be  read  in  q>ite  of  its  defects— and 
when  wc  speak  of  defects  we  mean  relatively, 
for  when  a  writer  suggests  an  ideal  standard, 
and  yet  fails  to  realize  it,  we  are  obliged  to  deal 
more  severely  by  him  than  we  should  otherwise 
do.  His  approximations  to  excellence  must  tell 
against  him,  if  his  defects  are  many  and  striking. 
Mr.  Noyes  has  not  attempted  to  give  us  the  po- 
litical so  much  as  the  social  aspect  of  the  peo- 
ple he  writes  about;  he  aims  at  showing  the 
origin  of  national  proclivities,  and  the  conse- 
quent development  of  usages  and  cliaracter. 
This  is  not  the  highest  purpose  of  the  traveler, 
but  it  is  a  pleasing  one ;  he  has  not  given  us  a 
book  of  mere  personal  experiences  and  impres- 
sions, and  in  this  we  commend  his  modesty. 

He  sees  a  country  ancient  and  historic,  bat 
whose  records  are  comparatively  little  known, 
and  he  aims  to  present  them  to  the  reader.  In 
doing  this,  we  feel,  in  reading  his  book,  that 
much  of  it  might  have  been  written  by  the  sta- 
dent  in  his  library  ;  It  lacks  that  sympathetic 
interest  which  necessarily  flows  from  the  page 
penned  in  the  freshness  of  inspiration.  Oc<»ir 
sionally,  the  author  comes  down  from  a  somewhat 
ornate  field,  and  gives  us  a  simple  recital,  or  a 
chapter  of  fine  description,  both  of  which  go  to 
show  the  possession  of  abilities  of  a  very  supe- 
rior order.  He  evidently  writes  with  great  r^ 
pidlty,  and  only  checks  himself  at  intervals,  like 
a  man  who  puts  his  hand  over  the  bung  of  an 
overflowing  barrel  We  have  the  force  and  the 
drip  in  ^ite  of  himself,  for  he  is  greatly  in 
earnest  and  full  of  his  subject,  and  abounding 
in  expression. 

Now  all  these  qualities  are  the  best  possible 
material  in  authorship,  and  go  far  to  endow  the 
author  with  force,  but  they  are  the  very  things 
to  render  him  turgid,  profuse,  and  recklessly 
careless— defects  pardonable  in  a  young  writer 
of  genius,  but  which  will  not  be  tolerated  under 
graver  pretensions.  Mr.  Noyes  has  written  a 
bright,  readable  book,  bat  with  more  care,  a 
wholesome  curbing  and  courageous  erasure,  he 
might  have  afforded  a  rich  artTstlc  treat,  for  the 
ground  he  has  taken  to  himself  demands  not 
only  geniality  but  beautiful  effecta  He  can  do 
so  much  better  that  we  are  not,  prepared  to 
award  him  much  praise  for  well  doing.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  culture,  whom  we  are  not  willing 
to  see  neutralize  himself  by  any  inferior  prodao- 
tion.  When  we  eat  persimmons,  we  prefer  they 
should  be  ripe ;  our  apples  mast  not  be  wmdf  all& 
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In  saying  this  much,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
the  book  is  a  failure ;  far  from  it,  we  find  fault 
with  a  hurry  and  latitude  which  does  the  author 
himself  injustice,  and  we  condemn  it  in  view  of 
this  more  severe  taste  which  we  perceive  growing 
upon  the  public  mind,  which  critics  and  authors 
ore  bound  to  recognize  and  respect 

Mr.  Noyes  calls  his  book  Roumania,  and  ap- 
plies the  term  Daco  Romans  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  immense  tracts  whose  people  are  known 
as  Wallachians  and  Moldavians,  upon  the  lower 
Danube — a  countiy  settled  originally  by  the 
Romans,  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  The  above 
Illustration  would  almost  beguile  one  into  the 
belief  that  he  looked  upon  the  Highlands  of  the 
Hudson,  in  preference  to  a  scene  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.  It  represents  one  of  those  old 
Roman  ways,  which  seem  built  in  defiance  of 
time  and  space  by  these  masters  of  the  world — 
masters  who  deserved  to  be  such,  for  the  right 
is  with  the  master  able  to  uphold  it,  who,  when 
his  time  comes,  must  yield  to  another  force. 
Trajan's  way  may  still  be  traced  for  nearly 
seventy  miles  along  the  Servian  side  of  the 
Danube,  where  it  forces  its  way  through  the 
Carpathian  and  Balkan  ranges  of  mountains. 
It  was  built  by  the  conqueror  at  the  close  of  the 
Dacien  campaign. 

The  author  has  been  studying  a  year  at  the 
University  of  Vienna,  when  he  becomes  deter- 
mined to  see  "  foreign  countries,"  and  finds  him- 
self a  traveler  down  this  ancient  and  classical 
river,  the  scene  of  so  many  events  of  historic 
interest    He  is  a  chcerAil,  observant  man,  with 


no  jaundiced  spot  upon  his  mind  or  liver,  and 
therefore  the  better  able  to  reproduce  bis  expe- 
riences in  a  life-like  way.  The  following  is  in 
a  fine  descriptive  vein  : 

'*'  I  was  on  deck  at  an  carl/  hour  the  next  morning  to 
see  the  sun  rise  above  the  Wallachlan  hills.  At  mj  right 
were  the  Balkans.  Towering  with  clear,  sharp  outUnea 
against  the  soathem  sky,  they  bend  away  from  the  Iron 
Gate  toward  the  distant  Euxine,  a  continuous  chain  off 
forest-capped  giants.  In  like  manner,  at  the  north,  sweep 
away  the  Carpathians,  surpassing,  if  possible,  their  south- 
ern rivals  in  hoary  magnificence.  The  two  chains,  inclos* 
ing  Bulgaria  and  Wallachia,  form  a  grand  amphitheater, 
where  successive  hordes  of  barbarians  first  appeared  on 
the  stage  of  Europe  to  open  the  ever-changing  soenea  of 
her  history.  It  was  on  the  plains  of  the  lower  Danube 
that  the  legions  of  Cyrus  melted  away  beneath  the  arrows 
of  the  Scythians  ;  there  Alexander  the  Great  fought  tha 
barbarians  of  the  north  ;  there  millions  of  men  perished 
in  the  early  wars  of  the  Christians  and  the  Turks  ;  and  oa 
that  terrain^  in  the  oracular  language  of  Napoleon,  *^  the 
destiny  of  Europe  is  yet  to  be  determined."  The  Danube, 
having  received  the  great  rivers  of  Hungary,  and  lashud 
with  its  myriad  streams  the  Tyrolean  and  Norican  Alpa, 
rests  below  the  Iron  Gate  like  a  tired  giant,  and  falLi  away 
to  the  Euxine,  '  a  broad,  silent,  magnificent  river.' 

"  Tlie  morning  air  was  of  Italian  softness.  Filmy  clouds 
of  vapor  hung  over  the  lazy  river  in  places  shadowed  by 
the  mountains,  like  flocks  of  white-breasted  swans,  or 
timid  spirits  that  flee  from  light  to  the  realms  of  darkness. 
How  daintily  they  danced  away  over  the  moving  waters, 
as  if  the  mists  loved  the  crystal  drops  from  which  the  sob 
had  set  them  free  I  The  wavy  cornfields  on  the  SerrSan 
hills  had  already  a  golden  hue,  indicating  the  climate  to 
be  more  friendly  than  on  the  slope  of  the  Cktrpathiaas. 
On  the  Servian  hank  opened  fine  vistas  of  Tillage*  half 
concealed  in  a  sea  of  verdure,  and  hills  blushing  with 
purple  rineyards.  How  beautifully  the  great  river  took 
upon  hor  bosom  the  shadows  of  tibo  forests  and  no«ii> 
tains,  and  tremblingly  jMcturod  them  thsro  with  an|lholr 
finery  of  green  and  gold  bigitized  by  LjOOQ  IC 
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"  S*«aming  down  the  aoclent  later,  every  hour  carried 
me  further  within  the  portala  of  the  lultry  Orient.  Be- 
low Widdin,  the  Danube  yariea  from  half  a  mile  to  two 
milea  in  width,  and  rolls  away  to  the  Euxine  aa  calm  and 
■loggish  aa  the  pale  riyen  of  the  North.  The  long  reaches 
of  the  Amason  could  scarcely  have  been  more  monotonous 
aa  hour  after  hour  we  held  on  our  winding  course.  Mul- 
titndM  of  cranes  and  pelicans,  frightened  from  their  gro- 
tesque positions  by  the  splash  of  the  steamer,  took  refuge 
In  the  Wallachian  swamps,  while  an  occasional  eagle 
rom  the  Garpathians  wheeled  above  us  in  airy  circles,  nn- 
^Hfltarbed  by  the  presence  of  man. 

"  Here  and  there  the  northern  shore  is  fringed  with  im- 
mense morasses,  the  home  of  wolves  and  bears,,  and 
poisonous  miasmas.  Beyond  stretches  away  the  low  Wal- 
lachian plain,  a  magnificent  field  for  the  moving  of  armies, 
and  in  the  far  distance  the  eye  sometimes  catches  sight  of 
the  gentle  nndalations  which  swell  into  the  Carpathians.'* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tardy  Turk,  no  less 
than  the  stereotyped  Chinese,  has  taken  up  the 
line  of  march  and  is  fhirly  on  the  high  road  of 
progress.  The  war  of  Western  Europe,  by  com- 
pelling the  Eastern  nations  into  proximity  with 
their  more  advancing  brothers,  has  not  been 
without  its  results,  and  we  may  not  be  surprised 
at  any  time  to  learn  that  the  followers  of  Ma- 
homet can  vie  with  their  Christian  allies  in  all 
the  Tices  of  clyillzation — ^frand,  peijnry,  theft 
and  falsehood. 

•'  In  the  crowd  of  Hussnimans  who  took  passage  on 
the  steamer,  I  soon  learned  to  distinguish  the  European- 
ised  flrom  the  genuine  Asiatic.  The  latter,  the  Moslems 
of  the  old  school,  retain  the  magnificent  white  tnrban, 
filled  in  the  ancient  Uoslem  style;  the  broad  girdle, 
senrli^  as  a  receptacle  for  weapons,  piastres,  or  other 
personal  effects,  and  those  wond^l  pantaloons,  so 
unple  below  the  waist,  and  so  narrow  above  the  ankle, 
as  if  purposely  designed  to  give  the  wearer  an  inexpressi- 
bly awkward  appearance.  The  tailor's  shears  indicate 
how  flur  the  ideas  of  the  West  have  gained  acceptance 
among  the  laithfuL  The  turbans  become  reduced  to  the 
close-fitting  fez,  the  baggy  pants  contract  in  sise,  the 
glzdle  disappears,  the  French  coat  takes  the  place  of  the 
eambrons  gown,  and  infidel  boots  supplant  the  shnffliog 
yellow  slippers,  so  easy  to  be  cast  off  when  the  Muasul* 
man  squats  upon  his  crooked  legs,  or  rubs  his  forehead 
upon  the  ground  in  prayer.  I  was  delighted  with  the 
opportonity  to  study  the  characteristics  of  those  well- 
bearded  Orientals  who  stOl  maintained  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Koran.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  look  upon 
their  noble  oonntonanees,  so  honest,  so  dignified,  so  un- 
moved by  all  that  was  passing  around  them. 

"Gross-legged  on  little  mats  spread  upon  the  deck, 
fh^  smoked  their  long  ckOtouqua  in  silence ;  or,  collected 
in  gronps,  without  leaving  their  national  posture,  con- 
versed in  low  and  earnest  tones  of  voice,  but  with  a  grav- 
ity unknown  to  the  politicians  of  the  West,  however 
trivial  the  subject  There  is  something  genuine  in  the 
politeness  of  these  Orientals.  They  never  tread  upon 
each  other's  toes,  or  interrupt  each  other's  convematioa. 
Haste,  they  say,  comes  of  Satan,  and  patience  is  the  key 
oC  reason.  How  different  the  conduct  of  the  European- 
bed  Moslems  I  They  lounged  in  the  saloon,  dined  at  the 
public  table  upon  dishes  declared  by  the  Koran  to  be  nn- 
dean,  and  drank  as  freely  of  th*  porple  juice  of  tha 


^Wine,  tobacco,  coffee  and  opium,'  say  the  Oriental 
poets,  ^  are  the  four  cushions  of  the  sofa  of  pleasure,  and 
the  chief  elements  of  the  world  of  erOoym^ot,'  while  the 
strict  interpreters  of  the  law  declare  them  to  be  *■  the 
ministers  of  Satan,  and  the  four  pillars  of  the  temple  of 
licentiousness.' " 

Our  young  bachelor  has  an  eye  for  the  femi- 
nines,  it  would  seem,  although  his  comments  do 
not  betray  any  very  marked  erudition  upon 
that  most  puzzling  of  subject?.  He  is  guilty  of 
the  bad  taste  of  calling  a  woman  a/emo^e,  also, 
which  of  itself  is  enough  to  exclude  his  book 
from  eyes  polite.  He  seems,  also,  to  have  been 
a  snlferer  from  them  in  some  way,  we  infer 
when  he  says  "  the  eurimty  and  vamhf  of  tpoman 
are  beyond  restraini,^^  for  this  is  too  sweeping  to 
hold  true,  and  therefore  the  remark  must  have 
its  origin  in  individual  experience.  Were  he  a 
married  man,  wo  would  vcntiH*e  to  quote  the 
anecdote  told  of  an  excellent  Quaker,  who, 
prompted  by  the  spirit,  was  fain  to  '<  salute  "  the 
household  damsel  ^^  with  a  holy  kiss."  Just  at 
the  moment  of  obeying  this  pious  injunctfon,  he 
perceives  his  good  wife  looking  in  at  the  door, 
when  he  was  led  to  cry  out,  "  Thee  better  quit 
peeping,  Hannah,  or  thee  may  breed  mischief  in 
the  family."  Surely,  here  was  a  stretch  of  curi- 
otfty  beyond  all  manly  endurance,  but  which 
would  hardly  cause  any  suffering  to  a  bachelor. 
Here  are  some  wise  hints  and  inferences  go- 
ing to  show  that  our  traveler  did  not  leave  bis 
Yankee  wits  behind  him  when  he  started  for  the 
Orient.  A  Turkish  household — men,  women 
{femaUs)  and  children — enter  the  steamer  at 
Necropolis : 

"  One  or  two  of  the  Turkish  females  were  really  beauti- 
fnl,  a  fitct  which  they  naturally  did  not  wish  to  conceal, 
for  the  curiosity  and  vanity  of  woman  are  beyond  re- 
straint. I  made  free  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  ft 
young  Mussulman  but  a  few  months  old,  to  the  great 
horror  of  his  Nubian  nurse,  whose  pouting  lips  showered 
a  stream  of  imprecations  upon  my  beardless  chin  ;  but 
the  mother,  who  appeared  to  be  a  person  of  family, 
seemed  delighted  to  have  me  pull  the  cheeks  and  tickle 
the  ribs  of  the  laughing  boy.  If  ydu  would  gain  the 
mother's  heart,  speak  kindly  to  her  child.  I  have  ob- 
served that  Turkish  parents  treat  their  children  with 
peculiar  tenderness.  The  mothers  usually  nourish  their 
own  ofllipring,  but  when  flrom  necessity  that  duty  de- 
volves upon  a  female  slave,  the  latter  Is  entitled  to  her 
freedom.  One  Is  witness  of  many  strange  things  among 
the  Moslems,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  a  Turkish  mother  air- 
ing an  ugly  dog  in  her  arms,  her  cherub  of  an  infant  at 
the  same  time  given  over  to  a  nurse  trudging  along  be- 
hind. 

"Notwithstanding  the  many  patriarchal  Institntlons 
of  the  Turks,  that  of  the  Ikmily  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  among  them.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  collecting 
around  the  family  fireside,  the  table,  or  the  altar.  The 
husband  eats  by  himself,  and  is  waited  upon  by  his 
wives,  who  make  their  meal  npon  what  remains.  The 
household  Is  merely  an  <^fgr^aHcn  of  persons." 

The  Turk  prefers  to  raise  ^mily  of  hoyi^ 
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and  is  filled  with  a  profoand  diBgofit  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  girl.  Unquestionably,  one  reason 
for  this  feeling  may  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of 
making  suitable  provision  for  a  sex  which  is  of 
little  or  no  account,  except  as  appendages  to 
luxury — therefore,  a  marriage  settlement  is  a 
momentous  and  not  always  an  easy  thing  to 
bring  about  More  than  this,  a  wife  fresh  from 
Greorgia  or  Circassia  is  more  to  be  desbed  than 
one  of  a  tamer  civilization.  We  apprehend  this 
notion  about  girls  is  one  not  exclusively  Turk- 
ish: 

'*  The  birth  of  an  infant,  howerer,  is  an  important  erent 
in  a  Turidsh  household,  especially  if  it  be  a  male.  Then 
the  doors  arc  thrown  open  ;  friends  come  in  to  congrata- 
late  the  father  and  mother ;  the  parents  can  hardly  find 
words  for  their  joy,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  rejoicings 
and  festivities.  Is  it  a  female?— the  father  hangs  his 
head,  the  mother  is  grieved,  the  friends  keep  away  ;  all 
regard  it  as  a  sore  infliction  of  Providence,  and  the  less 
that  is  said  about  the  unfortunate  affair  the  better.  One 
of  the  first  duties  to  be  performed  on  the  birth  of  a  child 
is  to  whii)per  into  its  right  ear,  '  There  is  but  one  God, 
and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.'  Tlie  fitther  names  the 
sons,  the  mother  the  daughters.  The  Moslem  law  pro- 
hibits the  mother  from  weaning  her  child  before  the  ago 
of  two  years,  without  the  consent  of  the  father,  which, 
however,  is  usually  given  a  few  months  earlier." 

So  important  is  religious  instruction  consid- 
ered by  these  people,  that  a  unique  mode  of  im- 
parting the  pious  unction  exists  among  them, 
it  might  not  be  amiss  to  speculate  as  to  the 
probable  amount  of  whipping  Toung  America 
would  require  to  impart  to  him  an  odor  of 
sanctity : 

"  After  circumcision,  the  fkther  instructa  his  Mm  in  the 


manner  of  making  the  ablutions  and  prayers.  Tb« 
Prophet  enjoins  that  male  children  bo  taught  to  pray  st 
the  age  of  seven  years,  and  recommends  the  use  of  tb« 
rod  if  they  are  not  proficient  at  the  age  of  ten.  Vtrj 
few,  however,  pray  before  reaching  maturity,  and  then,  I 
am  afraid,  their  prayers  rarely  ascend  higher  than  thtir 
heads." 

Traveling  in  Wallachia  is  not  without  its  haz- 
ards and  inconveiyences : 

"  The  Daco-Romans  have  a  capital  Bubstitnte  for  a  tut 
American  railway.  Nothing  can  be  more  piimltiTe  than 
their  camtzas,  or  post* wagons,  the  origin  of  which  most 
date  back  to  the  time  when  the  Scythians  wandered  over 
the  Wallachian  phdns.  Not  a  particle  of  iron  is  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  foar  diminutive  wheels,  npoo 
which  is  fastened  a  wicker  basket,  resembling  a  crate  for 
crockery  ware,  and  just  large  enough  to  hold  a  single  per- 
son of  flexible  extremities  and  moderate  horizontal  di- 
mensions. 

«  To  this  rehicle,  but  little  larger  than  a  wheelbarrow, 
and  uniting  in  itself  all  possible  inconrenicnces,  are  at- 
tached by  meshes  of  rope  firom  four  to  eight  Wallarhian 
horses,  or  mares,  perhaps,  with  as  many  colta  frisking 
around  them.  The  traveler  imbeds  himself  in  the  Ikr* 
mented  hay,  which  is  to  be  his  only  cushion,  and  is  snlB- 
ciently  supplied  with  thorns  to  keep  up  a  cutaneoua  aa 
well  as  mental  irritation.  Hie  8um^j  a  swarthy,  Ionf> 
haired  Wallach,  wearing  a  slouched  hat  and  ample 
breeches,  secured  at  the  waist  by  a  broad  leather  girdle, 
mounts  one  of  the  hind  horses  ;and  at  his  shrill  cry  the  fleet 
little  steeds  lay  back  their  ears,  and  start  off  at  a  speed 
that  sets  ordinary  locomotion  at  defiance.  Should  any  of 
the  wild-looking  horses  give  out,  they  are  abandoned  by 
the  tttir^/a,  to  be  picked  up  on  his  return." 

The  mode  of  preparing  a  kid  for  eating  by 
the  gipsies  reminds  one  of  the  tradition  quaintly 
hinted  at  by  Charles  Lamb  in  Uie  preparatioD 
of  the  pig,  the  adoption  of  whidMiiethod  lie^!s> 
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approves,  but  evidently  with  a  watering  mouth, 
80  suggestive  is  it  of  gastronomic  completeness 
and  exceeding  tenderness : 

^*  Directly  in  teout  of  the  khan  a  gipsjr  was  engaged  in 
ilaughtering  kids.  Ilaring  cut  the  throat  of  one  of  the 
animals,  and  permitted  it  to  bleed  sufficiently,  he  drew  a 
eord  tightly  around  its  nock  below  the  incision.  Then 
puncturing  the  skin  on  one  of  the  fore  legs,  and  placing 
his  mouth  over  the  opening,  with  a  succession  of  efforts 
he  foroed  the  air  under  the  integument,  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, inBated  the  kid  to  twioa  or  three  times  its  former 
sixe.  This  done,  and  the  air  confined  by  a  string  tied 
around  the  leg,  he  began  to  beat  the  animal  vigorouRly 
with  a  rod.  I  did  not  understand  the  olyect  of  all  this, 
but  was  informed  by  the  butcher  that  the  beating  would 
make  the  kid's  flesh  more  tender  and  delicate. '^ 

The  legends  scattered  through  the  pages  of 
the  work,  are,  to  our  mind,  the  least  attractive 
feature  it  contains.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  oriental  turn  of  thought  and  expression, 
more  or  leas  at  least,  and  we  soon  weary  of  its 
sensuousnesB  and  limited  range  of  ideas,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  verbose  metaphor.  The  betroth- 
als of  the  Roumanians,  or  as  we  prefer,  Walla- 
chians,  are  very  curious,  and  should  have  been 
given  with  less  pretentiousness — the  tone  of 
highfalatin  sentimentalism,  with  which  the  au- 
thor has  invested  his  descriptions^  detracts  ma- 
terially from  the  interest  of  the  reader.  A 
plague  of  locusts  is  vigorously  given  : 

"The  greatest  plagues  of  the  Moldo-Wallachs,  espe- 
dally  those  inhabiting  the  phiins,  are  the  clouds  of  lo- 
eiuta  which  at  times  make  their  appearance  from  the 
Oqppet  of  Southern  Russia.  They  occasioned  great  rav- 
ages in  the  year  1825,  but  in  1828.9  visited  the  Principal- 
ities in  such  multitudes  as  to  intercept  for  hours  the  light 
of  the  sun,  destroying  the  crops,  and  in  some  localities 
leaving  not  a  trace  of  vegetation  behind.  A  few  hours 
saiBced  to  transform  an  oasis  Into  a  desert,  for  »  every 
locust.*  says  a  Russian  proverb,  « bites  like  a  horae,  oats 
as  voraciously  as  a  wolf,  and  digests  what  it  devours  mow 
earily  and  quickly  than  any  other  animal.'  TheinhaWt- 
ants  believed  that  the  day  of  judgment  had  come.  The 
most  superstitious  of  them  would  not  assist  in  chasing 
the  locusts  into  the  rivers,  or  help  drive  them  away,  be- 
Usving  that  they  were  sent  by  I*rovidence,  and  therefore 
not  to  bo  disturbed.  In  other  pkces,  as  soon  as  a  cloud 
of  loeustfl  made  its  appearance  on  the  horizon,  the  people, 
tarn  and  women,  young  and  old,  ran  together,  and  with 
handbells,  guns,  drums,  and  tin  pans,  sot  up  such  a  din 
aa,    not  unfrequenUy,  to   frighten   away  the   winged 


"anoke  was  found  to  be  stiU  more  effective.  When 
the  locusts  showed  themselves  in  the  air,  immense  bon- 
flras  of  straw  aud  prairie  grass  were  kindled,  which  seme- 
times  caused  the  locusts  to  change  their  dfa<ocUon,  but 
oecasionaUy  brought  about  the  very  evil  they  were  in- 
tended  to  prevent  The  last  ranks,  neither  seeing  nor 
being  sensibto  of  the  smoke,  pushed  those  before  them 
into  the  flames ;  the  heaps  of  victims  extinguished  the 
flie,  and  the  entire  host  then  settled  down  upon  the  earth 
sad  beigan  their  ravages. 

"  It  was  calculated  that  one  of  these  clouds  of  locusts, 
uaoy  square  acres  in  extent,  and  so  thidc  as  to  shade  the 
earth  like  a  paviUon,  contained  at  least  one  Wllion  of  insecU. 


They  turned  from  then:  course,  on  either  side,  to  devas- 
tate the  gardens  in  the  cities  and  villages  ;  and  were  so 
numerous  as  to  cover  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches.  At  times  they  rested  only  for  a  moment,  and 
then  flew  away  to  give  place  to  myriads  of  others.  They 
could  be  heard  at  a  great  distance,  sucli  was  the  noise 
made  by  their  wings.  The  people  were  seized  with  terror 
upon  their  approach.  The  locusts  fell  upon  the  ground 
with  the  force  of  large  hailstones  j  and  it  was  necessary 
to  close  the  doors,  the  windows,  and  even  the  chimneys 
against  thorn.  In  some  instances,  the  inhabitants  were 
successful  in  driving  the  swarms  of  insects  faito  a  hike,  or 
into  the  sea.  The  advance  guard  would  fall  into  the 
water  and  form  small  floating  islands,  upon  which  myri- 
ads upon  n^riads  then  settled  down  in  solid  living  masses 
three  feet  in  depth.  If  the  vrind  blew  from  the  shore  they 
all  perished ;  otherwise  they  sometimes  managed  to  get 
back,  and  after  drying  their  wings  resumed  their  flight 

"  When  the  sun  shines,  the  locusts  generally  fly  about 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  earth,  but  Ui  daA,  cloudy 
weather,  so  low  that  a  man  who  is  encountered  by  the  lo- 
custs is  obliged  to  turn  his  back  upon  them  and  stand 
firmly  until  they  have  passed.  The  young  locusts  show 
themselves  in  the  flrat  days  of  Spring,  and  attain  their 
full  size,  about  two  inches  In  length,  in  three  or  four 
weeks.  The  females  deposit  fitty  to  sixty  eggs  in  the 
earth  in  the  month  of  August,  after  which  both  males 
and  females  perish." 

The  following  story  is  in  a  fine  vein  of  nar- 
rative, and  not  without  its  latent  good-natured 
satire : 

The  banara  are  the  resort  of  the  idlers  of  Stambonl. 
They  often  become  the  theater  of  curious  intrigues  and 
entanglements  from  the  fact  that  Turkish  females  ei^joy 
more  freedom  there  than  in  other  public  pUces.  On  a 
oertafai  day,  not  many  months  ago,  says  RoUand,  a  beau- 
tiful Moslem  female  might  have  been  seen  standing  before 
one  of  the  shops  of  the  Becestan.  Her  eyes,  moist  and  ex- 
pressive of  agitation,  and  an  appearance  of  discontent 
which  the  transparent  yasmak  did  not  conceal,  indicated 
that  she  was  not  at  that  moment  experiencing  the  philo- 
sophical qutetude  which  her  religion  both  recommends 
and  inspires. 

"  'See,'  said  she  to  the  aged  female  who  accompanied 
her ;  *  see,  my  mother.  If  my  olyections  to  this  onion  are 
not  well  founded.  A  husband  who  is  old,  ugly  and  infirm  \ 
Who  says  he  is  enamored  of  me,  when  he  is  only  jealous  I 
Who  bestows  ten  times  less  care  upon  me  than  upon  the 
chief  of  his  wives  I  Who  lets  me  hinguish  in  solitude, 
without  procuring  me  a  single  pleasure  I  He  Is  rich,  it  is 
true  ;  but  he  is  also  avaricious  ;  and  what  advantage  to 
me  is  his  wealth,  if  I  am  not  permitted  to  share  It  with 
him?  See  how  I  am  clothed  I  What  jeweb  does  he  give 
met  He  would  even  forbid  mo  to  visit  my  parents  and 
friends  I  Ah  I  I  do  not  see  a  female  pass  by  without  sigh* 
ing  for  her  lot ;  and  especiany  do  T  envy  those  Frank  la- 
dies who  act  as  they  wish,  who  speak  as  they  please,  and 
whose  husbands  adorn  them  with  the  choicest  presents 
aflbrded  by  the  Besatan  /' 

"At  the  conclusion  of  this  phiHppic,  to  which  the 
mother  listened  attentively,  the  two  Uussnhnan  ladies 
entered  the  shop,  fiUed  with  Moslem  and  Christian  pur* 
chasers,  who  regarded  with  silent  admiration  the  giaes 
and  beauty  of  the  discontented  Ayesha. 

"  They  were  followed  by  a  young  man  whose  dress  and 
figure  marked  him  for  a  child  of  the  Orient  He  was  a 
Ixnrantbie,  the  only  son  of  an  opulent  Genoese  &mily  loi^ 
established  In  Constantinople.     Undentandiitg  TntUsh 
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THI  MOraxn  AXD  DAUGBrrER  IT  THS  BAZAAB. 

pwfrctly,  he  had  not  lost  a  word  of  the  conrCTsatlon. 
raia  ourioflitj  wai  exdtcd  to  learn  more  concerning  the 
fitir  Moslem  of  nineteen  Bummers.  The  latter  lavished 
naif  terms  of  admiration  npon  the  marrels  of  taste  and 
beauty  eichiblted  bj  the  merchant.  Chagrined  at  not 
being  able  to  make  so  valuable  purchases  as  the  Christian 
ladies,  she  criticisAd  their  dress  with  cutting  raillery,  and 
langhed  ontright  when  the  poor  Europeans  attempted  to 
try  on  the  bracelets  and  slippers  designed  for  the  more 
delicate  limbs  of  the  daughters  of  the  Orient.  Then  her 
former  sadness  retomed,  and  she  threw  herself  npon  the 
diran,  saying  in  a  low  voice,  'How  happy  are  these 
Christians  in  having  husbands  whom  they  love,  and  by 
whom  they  are  beloved  !' 

"The  moment  was  fevorabte  for  a  suitor.    Such,  in 
ftct,  our  I^nmtiiM  had  already  become.    He  approached, 


and  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice  addressed  the  fair 
Ayesha.  While  the 
mother  was  engaged  in 
looking  over  the  cash- 
meres and  jewels,  the 
youth  poured  Into  the 
ears  of  the  beautiful 
Moslem  that  intoxica- 
ting melody  of  words 
which  always  fascin- 
ates the  daughters  of 
Eve.  A  half  hour  more, 
and  the  enamored  one 
had  accepted  the  pres- 
ent of  a  magnificent 
necklace.  It  was,  more- 
over, secretly  arranged 
that  she  should  retora 
the  next  day,  under  the 
pretext  of  paying  the 
generous  Levantine. 
The  meeting  on  the 
morrow  was  followed 
by  another  and  an- 
other. The  mother, 
deceived  at  first,  after- 
ward became  an  ac- 
complice, and  the  two 
wooers  were  shortly  llie 
moat  paasioDate  and 
happy  lovers  In  the 
world. 

''The  Jealous  and  av- 
aricious old  husband 
happened  to  be  de- 
tained In  Syria  by  Im- 
portant business.  As 
he  had  no  eunneh. 
Ayesha  lived  under  the 
protection  of  her  own 
family,  and  enjoyed  al- 
most unlimited  free- 
dom. 

"But  the  beet  things 
have  an  end. 

*•  The   husband   re- 
turned toStambonl  the 
very   moment    when 
least  expected.    On  see- 
ing him  enter  his  house, 
Ayesha,  without  cakn- 
lating  the  consequences 
of  such  a  step,  fled  to  her  lover  ;  and  the  latter  was  under 
the  necessity  of  disclosing  the  Umne  catenturt  to  his  parents, 
declaring  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  live  or  die  with 
the  object  of  his  affection.    In  former  times,  they  would 
have  been  hound  together  in  a  leathern  sack  and  made  to 
kiss  the  blue  waves  of  the  Bosphorus.    The  first  care  was 
to  conceal  them.    The  Sardmian  minister  was  induced  to 
intercede,  but  limited  his  good  offices  to  the  Levantine. 
The  latter  protested  that  if  separated  from  Ayesha,  he 
would  deliver  himself  up  to  the  Turtish  authorities. 

"  The  young  wife  had  a  sister  attached  to  the  service 
of  one  of  the  sultanas,  who  offered  to  Intercede  for  her. 
Informed  that  they  were  wining  to  overlook,  In  part,  her 
offense,  she  responded  that  death  was  preferable  to  a 
separation  from  her  lover.  This  persistent  heroism  In  a 
passion  80  sincere  interested  every  one  acquainted  with 
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the  eircanutances.  High  dignitaries  interfered,  and  the 
offending  ones  irere  enabled  to  take  refuge  on  board  the 
•teamer  for  ^ypt.  The  Genoeee  merchant  at  last  In- 
duced the  Turkish  husband  to  repudiate  his  wife,  in  conr 
sideration  of  several  thousand  piastres.  DifTerenee  in 
religion  then  remained  the  only  obstacle  to  a  union  pur- 
sued through  so  many  difficulties.  Thus,  at  present,  the 
fikther  of  the  Levantine  maintains  that  Ayeaha  is  about 
to  become  a  Christian,  while  the  mother  of  Ayesha  insists 
that  the  young  husband  is  on  the  point  of  embracing  the 
frith  of  Islam.  After  all,  what  matters  it?  God  is  great  I 
and  the  religion  of  lover»-48  it  not  love?" 
We  regret  that  bo  little  of  the  book  is  de- 


lOVB  or  THB  SULXiMl  TOUDI,  19  ITOOKi 


voted  to  the  obeervatioiis  and  experience  of  the 
traveler  himself,  while  at  the  same  time  we  have 
no  right  to  complun  of  this,  as  it  did  not  enter 
into  the  original  plan  of  the  author ;  but  the  in- 
dications occasionally  given  show  both  tact  and 
spirit  Of  Florence  Nightingale,  the  wonderful 
and  beautiful  cliild  of  soul,  barely  a  mention  is 
made.    Of  himself  he  gays : 

"  At  this  point  of  m|hiarrative,  it  is  proper  to  allude 
more  fully  to  the  Turidsh  service,  and  to  my  own  connection 
with  the  Ottoman  army.  On  my  arrival  at  Bucharest,  the 
last  of  August,  I  immediately  called  upon  the  English 
Consul  General  to 
place  myself  under 
his  protection,  there 
being  no  American 
agent  in  the  Prln* 
cipalitiee.  At  his 
house  I  met  Muza 
Pacha,  an  English 
officer  who  had 
greatly  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  South- 
em  Africa,  and  h^ld 
the  rank  of  a  gen- 
eral in  Omer  Pacha's 
staiT.  He  desired 
me  to  accept  of  the 
position  of  a  snr« 
geon  in  the  TarUsb 
army,  physicians  be- 
ing at  that  time  in 
great  demand.  A 
few  days  afterward, 
we  called  upon  Omer 
Pacha,  who  also  re- 
quested  that  I 
should  remain.  An 
order  was  given  me 
to  join  a  regiment 
in  the  camp  outside 
the  city  barrier,  but 
my  attention,  dur 
ing  a  stay  of  six 
weeks,  was  confined 
almost  entirely  to 
the  inmates  of  the 
hoiipitals  and  a  few 
Russian  prisoners. 
The  enemy  had  re- 
treated, so  that 
there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  active 
field  service  short 
of  the  Crimea.  For 
a  time  the  cholera 
raged  fearfully  in 
the  army.  A  num- 
ber of  the  Boyard 
palaces  were  eon* 
verted  into  hospi- 
tals ;  but,  in  spite 
of  all  our  efiforts, 
4,000  men  were 
■wept  away  by  the 
f*4ghtfuUpesti- 
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The  book  10  filled  mostly  with  material  aside 
from  the  profeseioa  of  the  author,  although  he 
does  not  fail  to  give  us  some  interesting  data 
in  regard  to  medical  lights  in  the  Orient : 

**  ComiMimUTely  few  Turks  praottoe  medicine.  The  pro- 
fessors of  Uie  healing  art  in  Turkej  are  mofttljr  Greek  and 
Italian  adTenturers,  who  make  the  simple  Moslems  the 
dnpes  of  their  charlatanism.  Even  those  who  are  em- 
ployed profesaionally  in  the  seraglio,  and  penetrate  the 
myiterious  harems  of  the  Turkish  grandees,  do  not  hesi- 
tate  to  administer  preparations  followed  by  the  most  fatal 
effects.  The  imperial  license  to  practise  anywhere  in  the 
Sultanas  dominions  can  bo  obtained  for  a  few  piantres. 
The  Turks  do,  indeed,  profess  to  teach  medicine  in  the 


a  book  of  interest.  Our  traveler  is  not  a  mere 
living  locomotive ;  he  is  evidently  more  at 
home  with  books  than  men,  and  everywhere 
through  the  interesting  region  which  he  viats, 
you  perceive  that  he  links  the  reminiscences  of 
his  more  studious  hours  with  the  associations  of 
the  countries  through  which  he  sojourns.  Some- 
times,  also,  a  sweet  pathos  mingles  with  his  ob- 
servations, as  he  contrasts  the  state  of  a  king- 
dom, to-day  miserable  and  besotted,  with  what 
it  was  in  its  day  of  power.  He  is  a  dreamer, 
more  than  tourist.    At  every  temptation,  he  is 


schools  attached  to  the  mosques  after  the  doctrines  of  the  i  ready  to  turn  away  from  the  rough  highway 
old  Arab  authors,  but  the  practice  u  founded  upon  no  j  before  him,  to  solace  himself  in  the  delectable 

definite  system.    Their  simple  remedies,  however,  are  1  gardens  of  a  lively  fancy. 


usually  more  cfflcacious  than  tbe  treatment  dictated  by 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  Greeks.  The  be- 
liever in  fatality  does  not  fear  death  ;  and  this  is  the 
principal  reason  why,  in  tunes  of  the  plague,  the  Tuiics 
Buffer  less  than  the  timid  Christians. 

"The  Mosfluhnan  wUl  not  submit  to  surgical  opera- 
tions, and  consequently  but  one  amputation  took  place 
daring  the  entire  siege,  when  judicious  medical  treatment 
might  have  saved  thousands  of  Uvea.  Of  the  three  hun- 
dred wounded  sent  over  to  Widdln,  after  the  battle  of  Ce- 
tate,  but  five  ever  rccrossed  the  river." 

The  thought  of  the  medical  profession  natu- 
rally BuggcFts  the  cemetery,  "God's  Acre," 
sometimes  filled  without  warrant  therefor. 

"Tlio  cemeteries  of  Pera  and  Scutari  are  the  Hyde 
Park  and  Champs  Elysees  of  imperial  fatamboul.  Cool 
and  shady  retreats  are  they  ;  and  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
particularly  during  the  Moslem  festivals,  when  a  greater 
degree  ^  llliorty  is  enjoyed  by  the  female  sex,  groups  of 
vailed  women  may  bo  seen  seated  on  the  grass  or  the 
fallen  monuments,  sportive  and  morry,  even  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  black  eunuchs  who  act  as  their  attending 
genii.  But  a  few  feet  distant,  perhaps,  a  lovely  being  Ls 
weeping  over  a  newly-flUed  grove  ;  or,  to  soothe  the  pas- 
sionate grief  of  a  widowed  heart,  is  planting  flowers  in 
the  tear-moislened  earth — flowers  as  sweet  as  those 
which  Rousseau  placed  in  the  chamber  of  his  dying 
Heloise. 

"  Woman  is  pver  kind — over  dovotional ;  and  where  the 
stoical  Musiiulman  thinks  it  unmanly  to  shed  a  tear,  the 
Qrcossian,  bought  with  his  gold,  finds  no  other  solace 
for  her  grief. 

"The  Turks  regard  their  sojourn  in  Knrope  as  a  tem- 
porary encampment.  They  love  the  soil  of  Asia,  which 
belongs  to  Islam,  and  whence  sprung  the  Ottoman  dy- 


We  might  extract  more  liberally,  for  fluent 
passages  abound,  such  as  overcoming  the  diflB- 
culties  of  language  by  the  intervention  of  pan- 
tomime, &c. : 

^*  Pilaff,  the  crowning  glory  of  every  Turkish  repast, 
was  brought  on  ;  but  I  determined  to  have  a  chidcen 
wherewith  to  finish  my  evening  m^l.  I  could  think  of 
the  Turkish  word  for  yr'mg^  and  legs,  but  was  unable  to 
call  to  mind  the  phrase  for  the  tout  aisemUe,  roasted 
nicely  upon  coals.  An  idea  struck  me.  Rising  to  my 
feet,  I  gave  a  tremendous  crow,  which,  for  once  in  my 
experience,  burst  the  floodgates  of  Ottoman  gravity,  and 
probably  immortalized  me  in  the  estimation  of  my  com- 
panions. Then  they  smoked  their  pipes  gravely,  and 
exclaimed,  <God  is  gn^tl'  After  that  philological  tri- 
umph, the  fowl  was  quickly  forthcoming.  And  here- 
after, when  those  statuesque  Moslems  meet  t<^ther  fai 
the  khan  of  BaKhardshik,  they  will  doubtless  tell  of  the 
howadji  who  spoke  to  them  as  they  had  never  heard  man 
speak  before. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  again  repeat  our  re- 
gret that  a  book  so  evidently  well-timed  had 
not  been  prepared  with  more  care,  for  it  nught 
have  been  made  as  interesting  as  the  travels  of 
Anacharsts,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  times 
demand  all  the  care  we  have  intimated.  It  is, 
however,  notwithstanding  some  suspicious  an- 
ecdotes and  Oriental  persiflage,  a  work  that 
will  be  read. 


>>>#»«^ 


A  Goon  Motto. — ^The  maker  of  a  new  clock 
for  Temple  Hall,  London,  was  desired  to  wait 
nasty  ;  and  prefer  sepulture,  however  humble,  in  Scu-  '  on   the  benchers   of  the  Temple  for  a  Suitable 
tari,  to  a  resting  place  ever  so  beautiful  In  magnificent    ^otto  to  be  placed  upon  it     After  several  in- 

eifectual  applications,  he  came  just  as  they  had 


Pera  or  sylvan  Eyout.  Every  hour  of  the  day,  dark  pro- 
cessions hie  across  the  Bosphorus  with  muflled  oar,  and 
mount  the  narrow  way  leading  up  to  the  chosen  burial 
place  of  Islam,  fitly  named  the  "  Ladder  of  Death."  On 
this  spot,  crowded  with  perennial  cypress  and  memorial 
stone,  we  witness,  in  strange  contrast,  the  indecent  haste 
of  Turkish  burials,  and  the  dreamy  pleasure-seeking  of 
the  Orientals — the  most  touching  exhibitions  of  sorrow, 


sat  down  to  dinner,  and  on  asking  for  the  motto, 
one  of  them  testily  replied — '•  Go  about  your 
burfness."  Taking  this  as  an  answer  to  his 
question,  he  placed  it  on  the  clock.  The  bench- 
ers, though  at  first  surprised,  concluded  that 


and  the  liveliest  manifestations  of  joy,  with  Uttleneas  and  j  *^6^®  ^ould  be  no  better  motto  ;  SO  that,   erer 
greatness,  poverty  and  splendor,  pollution  and  purity,    since,   the   Temple  clock  has  continued  to  re- 
mingling  with  the  dust  ride  by  side."  mind   la^^ycrs  and  others  to   go  about   their 
Despite  of  some  affectation,  the  Roumania  is  business.  d  b  GoOqIc 


KBMPION. 
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KEMPION. 

nan  "  laxnsnsT  of  thh  scomsB  bordkr.*' 

"  CuK  heir,  cum  hdr,  jre  freely  feo'd, 
And  Uj  yonr  bead  low  on  my  kne«, 
The  heariest  weird  T  irfll  70a  read, 
That  erer  was  read  to  gay  ladye. 


0  m^lklt!  dolour  ull  ye  dree. 
And  ny^  the*  wilt  ncu  o>r  ye^ni*  iwim  ■ 

And  lar  m*iT  dolour  niU  je  dn^ 
On  e^ttnoH)  prnj*,  wh*n  yo  tUtan  cUinb 

1  Trdttl  y*  to  a  npry  bea*t, 
ADtl  rolifiretl  unll  yp  nevfrr  be^ 

Cum  to  thty  cmg,  and  thnVf  k^n  the«." 
0  meiklfl  dolour  dUl  dUe  dnrH*^ 

And  aye  tho  salt  haa  o>r  nit**  iiratn  ; 
And  Jkrinal?  doUur  disl  *hm  drw 

Oa  Rstmoro  cra^n  whv n  julto  them  duulk. 
And  lye  jiUe  cHf^i  Tor  Kempion^ 

Gia  ho  woBld  l5ul  eomo  in  h*r  tiaod. 
Now  word  liAJi  gwi*s  to  Kfninkm, 

"  Now,  by  my  iiooth,*'  Raid  Kcmpion, 

"  This  fiery  beast  I'll  gang  and  see." 
"  And  by  my  sooth  said  Segramour, 
"  My  ae  brother,  I'll  gang  wi'  thee." 
Then  bfgged  hae  they  a  bonny  boat, 
And  they  hae  aet  her  to  the  sea ; 
Bat  a  mile  before  they  reached  the  shore,     T 
Aronnd  them  shejpired  the  red  fire  fiee.   iC 
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<  0  Sefpramoar,  keep  the  boat  afloat, 
And  let  ber  na  the  land  o'er  near ; 
For  this  wieked  beast  will  sore  gae  mad, 
And  set  fire  to  a*  the  land  and  mair." 

Bjne  has  he  bent  an  arblast  bow, 
And  aimed  an  arrow  at  her  head  * 


And  swore  if  nhe  didna  qnit  the  land, 
Wi'  that  same  Rhaft  to  shoot  her  dead. 

'  0  out  of  my  stythe  I  winna  rise, 
(And  it  U  not  for  the  awe  o'  thee,) 
nil  Kempion ,  the  kingis  son, ' 
Oun  to  the  crag,  and  thrioe  kiss  me.^' 


He  has  louted  him  o'er  the  diisy  crag, 
And  gien  the  monster  kisses  ane ; 

Awa  she  gaed,  and  again  she  cam, 
The  fleryest  beast  that  ever  was  seen. 

'  0  out  o'  my  stythe  I  winna  rise, 
(And  not  for  a'  thy  bow  nor  thee,) 


Till  Kempion,  the  kingin  son, 
Cum  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kiss  me." 

He's  loated  him  o'er  the  Bstmere  crag, 

And  he  has  gi'en  her  kisses  twa  ; 
Awa  she  gaed,  and  again  she  cam,^  . 

The  fleryest  beast  that  erer  yon^QOQ  LC 
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*  O  oat  of  my  den  I  wliina  rise, 
Nor  fiee  it  for  the  fear  o'  thee, 
Tin  Kempion,  that  oourteoos  knight, 
Com  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kias  me." 

He'i  loated  him  o'er  the  loftjr  crag, 
And  he  has  gi'en  her  kiues  three  ; 

Awa  she  gaed,  and  again  she  cam, 
Hm  loveUest  ladje  e'er  oould  be  I 


<'  And  by  mjr  looth,"  sayi  Kempioa, 
*«  Id^  ain  true  love,  (for  this  is  she,) 
Thej  sorelj  had  a  heart  o'  itane, 
Gould  pat  thee  to  each  misery. 

0  was  it  warwolf  *  in  the  woodf 
Or  was  it  mermaid  in  the  seaf 

Or  was  it  man  or  Tile  woman. 
My  ain  true  lore,  that  mis-shaped  thee  V* 

"  It  wasna  warwolf  in  the  wood. 
Nor  was  it  mermaid  In  the  sea ; 
But  it  wiL^  mjr  wicked  ititop-raotlin', 
A&d  WAS  nod  weary  tuny  she  be  !'* 

O,  a  hearteT  wdrd  ^hMU  light  ber  on, 
Than  prer  Tell  cm  Tiltr  woman  ; 

Her  IjaiT  fthali  gmw  nsugli. 
And  lier  Nwlb  grow  kng. 
And  pa  lier  rcur  fo^t  s)iaU  she  gang. 

**  Nose  nball  takf  p\tf  Her  upon  ; 

In  WcfrmeawcKMl  ihe  mjr  thtkU  wan  ; 
Aad  TeLjflTed  ^laLl  she  differ  be, 

Tni  St.  MungD  co4n#  o«r  Ibe  i 
And  ni^hJDg,  nJd  that  weaxj  w%tit, 

» I  itouM  that  day  TU  never  4 


[Sir  Walter  Scoll  wyi  the  bilbd  of  Kempian  i 
frtiin  tljt  umt^m  uf  Ih*  jienKJnngi'M  ami  lUe  nature  of  Uie 
bdvriiturv,  tb  Hare  t>r'<^D  ati  old  melrlcal  rum&nce  de- 
gmilcd  Intfl  a  bdkd  by  Ihi'  lapic  of  Mm»  imd  tbft  cormp- 
iJon  of  Toclte>rw.  Hit'  aliuilon  lo  the  '*afbl«<t  bow" 
^Tould  m*pui  in  itjnx  iho  (<(im]wi'»itloa  to  m.  retnote  date. 
Tljiri  cnrioui  tJd  li^nd,  *>r  a  nbrtilar  on«,  Iiaa  Wi»q  pre- 
h^rTPd  in  oevpml  <bflen'at  b&lladn  ■  one  £fl  iiild  t(»  tlatfl  as 
far  buck  u  liTO.  hy  thinean  Fraiier,  and  another  of  mud- 
("ni  4late  by  Jtlotfa^nralt  J 

*■  Warwolf  4iI(rn|fleJi  a  nwgirtsii.  poejieuing  the  power 
t-r  tran.sr»nnmfif  bimjst^if  into  a  wuU;  for  the  pufpftiie  of 
mvsgo  and  dL'tttractioD^ 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  JOE  BETTYS. 

Although  the  event  of  wbicb  we  are  about  to 
■peak  created  no  pccallar  excitement  at  tbe 
time  out  of  tbe  immediate  neigbborhood  of  its 
occurrence,  and  has  been  noticed  by  but  few 
historiami,  yet  it  was  one  of  manifold  importance 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  a  large  and  thickly-settled 
section  of  tbe  country,  where  it  occasioned  the 
most  intense  interest  for  a  time. 

Joseph  or  "  Joe  "  Bettys,  as  be  was  commonly 
called,  was  a  resident  of  Ballston  when  the 
Revolution  commenced,  and  early  took  sides 
with  the  Republicans.  A  sergeant's  warrant 
was  procured  for  him,  and  he  joined  Colonel 
Wynkoop's  regiment ;  but  his  temper  and  dispo- 
sition were  so  intractible  that  he  was  soon  re- 
duced to  the  ranks  for  some  act  of  insubordina- 
tion. Hbi  friends,  however,  knowing  his  charac- 
ter for  determined  bravery  and  courage,  and  un- 
willing that  his  services  should  be  lost  to  the 
country,  procured  another  warrant  for  him,  and 
had  him  transferred  to  the  fleet,  under  Arnold, 
on  Lake  Champlain.  In  the  naval  battle  which 
soon  afterward  occurred  he  eminently  distin- 
guished himself  for  daring  and  indomitable  gal- 
lantry, and,  all  the  officers  on  board  his  ves- 
sel having  been  killed  or  wounded,  he  took  the 
command  himself,  aod  fought  her  with  the  ut- 
most intrepidity,  until  General  Waterbury — 
Arnold's  second  in  command— was  obliged  to 
order  him  to  repair  with  the  survivors  of  his 
crew  on  board  of  his  own  vessel  Here  he  con- 
tinued to  fight  with  the  reckless  contempt  of 
danger  peculiar  to  his  disposition,  until  this 
vessel  in  turn  became  crippled,  the  General 
wounded,  most  of  the  crew  killed,  and  only  Bet- 
tys and  two  others  left  in  a  fighting  condition, 
when  it  was  surrendered  to  the  enemy. 

The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Canada,  and 
while  there  Bettys  was  seduced  fW>m  his  alle- 
giance, and  entered  the  service  of  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  with  the  rank  of  ensign.  His 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  rendered  his 
services  as  a  messenger  and  a  spy — in  which  ca- 
pacities he  was  almost  constantly  employed— of 
great  value,  and  his  fearful  and  bloodthirsty  dis- 
position made  him  a  formidable  enemy.  During 
one  of  his  missions  he  was  captured,  and  naiv 
rowly  escaped  the  gallows.  He  had  been  con- 
demned to  suffer  death,  but  the  entreaties  of  his 
aged  parents,  and  the  infiuence  of  many  friends, 
obtained  a  pardon  at  tbe  hands  of  General 
Washington.  Instead  of  feeling  grateful  for 
this  act  of  generosity,  his  feelings  were  very 
much  embittered  by  the  danger  he  bad  escaped, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  regaining  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.    From  this  time  he  seemed  to  have  cast 


aside  all  vestiges  of  humanity,  and.  guided  bj 
all  the  dictates  of  a  fiendish  natnre,  without  the 
slightest  compunctions  of  conscience,  or  feelings 
of  pity  or  commisseration,  he  ragged  the  nei^ 
borhood  of  his  early  home,  becoming  a  scourge 
to  his  former  friends  and  neighbors.  Poeseseed 
of  an  uncommon  amount  of  shrewdness  and  in- 
telligence for  one  in  his  station  in  life,  powerful 
and  athletic,  cold,  revengeful  and  cruel,  inflexi- 
ble in  his  determination^  untiring  in  his  pur- 
poms,  and  knowing  no  fear,  he  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  terror  among  the  people  of  the 
border  settlements.  With  a  desperate  boldness 
seldom  equaled,  he  eschewed  all  disguises,  and 
made  his  appearance  openly  in  the  midst  of  the 
settlers — sometimes  alone,  at  others  accompa- 
nied by  kindred  spirits — and  never  taking  bis 
departure  without  leaving  mourning,  misery  and 
sorrow  in  his  track.  He  proclaimed  himself  an 
outlaw,  and  dared  any  to  attempt  his  capture, 
saying  he  was  as  careless  of  his  own  life  as  he 
should  be  of  the  lives  of  those  who  ^ould  un- 
dertake such  a  task.  He  declared  that  be  would 
never  be  taken  alive,  and  that  his  death  would 
be  fearfully  avenged  by  his  followers  upon  tbe 
heads  of  tho«ic-who  should  cause  it  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  his  name  became 
as  terrific  to  tbe  settlers  as  were  those  of  the 
bold  buccaneers  of  old  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Spanish  Main,K)r  that  he  should  for  a  time  be 
successful  in  his  murderous  fcHitys  against  tbe 
Republicans.  He  seized  tbe  pn^ons  of  many 
of  the  most  influential  and  active  Whigs,  whom 
he  carried  to  Canada,  subjecting  them  to  the 
most  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  by  tbe  way. 
Such  as  he  entertained  a  particular  resentment 
against  lost  their  dwellings  by  fire,  and  some- 
times their  lives.  His  boldness  and  audacity  bad 
80  increased  by  tbe  success  of  his  expeditions 
that,  on  one  occasion,  he  made  an  eruption  into 
tbe  city  of  Albany,  for  tbe  purpose  of  abduct- 
ing tbe  person  of  General  Schuyler.  There  were 
those,  however,  bold  and  fearless  enough  to  un- 
dertake his  capture,  and  many  were  the  attempts 
made  for  that  purpose  before  success  crowned 
the  effort  It  was  successful  at  last,  and  occurred 
in  the  following  manner :  Three  men,  residents 
of  Ballston,  hearing  that  a  suspicious  stranger 
had  been  seen,  thoroughly  armed,  and  on  snow 
shoes,  making  his  way  toward  tbe  house  of  a 
well-known  loyalist,  and  satisfied  of  tbe  identity 
of  tbe  man,  determined  to  make  a  bold  and 
strenuous  effbrt  to  take  him  alive.  Their  names 
were  Corey,  Perkins  and  Fulmer  ;  and,  baring 
armed  themselves,  they  started  in  pursuit  The 
trail  led  them  by  a  circuitous  rente  to  the  bouse 
of  the  Tory  before  mentioned,  which  they  ap- 
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proached  with  the  atmost  circumBpection ;  and, 
upon  peering  into  the  windo>vB,  they  discovered 
the  object  of  their  search  seated  at  the  table, 
discussing  a  hearty  meaL  He  seemed  prepared 
for  an  emergency,  for  his  pistols  lay  on  either 
side  of  him,  ready  to  his  hand,  while  his  rifle 
stood  between  his  knees,  the  muzzle  resting  in 
the  hollow  of  his  shoulder.  Having  arranged 
their  plan,  they  suddenly  burst  open  the  door, 
and  in  an  instant  were  upon  the  miscreant,  who 
did  not  yield  without  a  fearful  contest  He  at- 
tempted to  discharge  his  rifle,  but  having  neg- 
lected to  remove  the  deerskin  covering  of  the 
lock,  did  not  succeed  in  so  doing ;  and  before  he 


could  seize  his  pistols  he  was  himself  seized  in 
the  powerful  grasp  of  two  of  the  intrepid  men, 
while  the  thu^  presented  his  bayonet  at  his 
breast,  threatening  him  with  instant  death  if  he 
did  not  surrender.  Unarmed  as  he  was,  it  cost 
a  herculean  struggle  to  overcome  him,  and  bind 
his  limbs  beyond  the  possibility  of  escape.  The 
three  were  an  overmatch  for  him,  however,  and 
he  was  at  length  secured.  After  awhile  he  re- 
quested permission  to  smoke,  and  as  he  wa8 
lighting  his  pipe  he  was  seen  to  cast  srmething 
into  the  fire,  which  was  immediately  seized,  and 
proved  to  be  a  hollow  ball,  containing  a  mes- 
sage in  cypher  to  Sir  Henry  CUnton,  with  an 
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order  for  thirty  guineas  on  its  delivery.  He 
plead  hard  with  his  captors  for  permission  to 
bom  the  papers,  and  offered  one  hundred  guineas 
for  the  privilege.  All  his  oflFers  were  refused 
with  scorn,  and  becoming  satisfied  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  bribing  his  captors,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Then  I^m  a  dead  man."  It  was  even  so.  He 
was  not  allowed  again  to  escape,  but  he  was 
taken  to  Albany,  where  he  was  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed  as  a  spy. 

The  captors  of  Bettys  were  deserving  of  the 
same  if  not  higher  honors  than  those  conferred 
upon  the  captors  of  Andre.  The  latter  was  un- 
armed, and  his  capture  was  the  result  of  aoci- 
dent ;  while  the  former  was  not  taken  without 
the  rink  of  life,  and  after  a  fearful  struggle. 
He  was  known  to  be  thoroughly  armed,  and  a 
desperado  of  the  worst  character  and  disposi- 
tion. Bettys  was  a  far  more  dangerous  man — 
though,  perhaps,  not  so  important  as  Andre. 
Both  tempted  their  captors  with  gold,  and  the 
offers  of  both  were  spurned  with  contempt  In 
this  the  cases  were  similar,  and  in  view  of  ulte- 
rior consequences,  perhaps,  the  importance  of 
the  capture  rests  with  Paulding,  Williams  and 
Van  "Wart  j  but,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
peril  of  the  enterprise,  Corey,  Perkins  and  Fnl- 
mer  are  certainly  deserving  of  the  wanueat 
praise  for  their  bravery  and  intrepidity.  Yet 
the  only  return  they  received  was  the  arms  of 
their  prisoner,  while  the  others  received  rich  re- 
wards, and  were  honored  after  death  by  monu- 
ments, upon  which,  as  well  as  upon  the  paj(c  of 
history,  their  patriotism  and  honesty  have  been 
landed  to  the  skies.  With  what  a  partial  hand 
is  the  meed  of  praise  bestowed ! 

ANDREW    KNOX  AND   HIS    FIVE    DAUGHTERS. 

BY  BUZABKni  0AKS8  SUnO. 

Forty  years  ago,  on  one  of  the  lesser  high- 
lands of  the  Hudson  stood  a  low-built  house, 
with  many  gables,  indicating  a  cluster  of  rooms 
built  up  for  the  convenience  of  a  household,  and 
to  meet  its  many  wants  rather  than  in  reference 
to  any  ideas  of  architectural  beauty.  Irregular 
as  it  was,  with  low  windows,  doors  and  stoops  at 
all  possible  angles,  the  effect  was  picturesque  in 
the  extreme.  Old  trees  in  their  unmolested  re- 
dundance of  foliage,  willows  with  long  pensile 
limbs  and  huge  proportions  clustered  around  it, 
and  the  vine  embraced  it  on  every  side.  A  small 
river  chafed  in  the  gorge  at  the  base  of  the  hill, 
ftnd  then  lout  its  coquettish  discontent  in  the 
Hudson. 

Here  Andrew  Knox,  a  gentleman  of  moderate 
fortune  and  simple  pretensions,  had  lived  for 


many  years.  His  father  had  obtained  a  consid- 
erable grant  ftom  the  early  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  and  a  few  slaves  were  euQicient  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  land  and  meet  all  the  wants 
of  the  family.  Andrew  was  an  only  child,  his 
mother  having  died  in  hi«  infancy.  At  twenty 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment— ^his  father  being,  in  fact,  prematurely  old 
from  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  wife. 

The  youth  had  lived  a  miscellaneous  life, 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  reading  the  books  that 
fell  in  his  way,  but  with  no  sense  of  respona- 
bility  whatever.  The  whim  of  the  moment,  the 
incitements  of  the  few  companions  of  his  age, 
or  the  state  of  the  weather  had  decided  the  na- 
ture of  his  pursuits,  and  a  moment  of  fore- 
thought had  scarcely  ever  obtruded  upon  his 
brain. 

Once,  however,  as  he  sat  In  a  cozy  nook,  pa- 
tiently dallying  a  fiy  that  was  to  beguile  the  un- 
wary fish,  he  lift-ed  his  eyes  to  the  bank  upon  the 
opposite  side,  and  behold  Lucy  Schuyler  dipping 
a  pitcher  into  tlic  stream,  which  sent  the  eddies 
quite  across,  and  then  she  lifted  up  her  comely 
person,  blushed  at  the  sight  of  Andrew,  smiled, 
and  woa  gone. 

"By  Greorge,  *  what  a  figure  she  hasP"  was 
his  unconscious  exclamation.  Truth  toeay,  Lucy 
had  a  form  for  an  empress — tall,  slender,  yet 
round  and  elastic  as  that  of  a  fawn.  Andrew, 
till  now,  had  only  oljserved  a  tall  girl  with 
freckles  upon  her  face,  and  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  reddish  brown  huir.  This  was  very  true 
of  Lucy  ;  l)ut  the  freckles  were  slight  blemishes 
upon  a  skin  of  wondrous  whiteness,  and  the  hair 
was 

"  Of  brown  in  tho  shadow,  and  gold  in  the  8un." 

Andrew  arose  from  the  rock  on  which  he  had 
been  seated,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
looked  at  his  own  refiection  in  the  water  be- 
neath. 

''Six  feet  I  what  a  pair  we  should  make  I  Lucy 
Schuyler  I  why,  so  many  times  as  I  have  gone 
to  tiie  mountain  with  Lucy  Schuyler ;  never  had 
to  help  her  over  a  ditch,  nor  up  a  crag ;  always 
wide  awake,  laughing  like  a  bobolink — leaping 
and  skipping  as  if  she  had  no  weight  in  her ; 
strange  I  never  saw  what  a  girl  she  is.^' 

Thus  he  mused  as  he  mechanically  put  up  the 
fishing  rod,  and  wended  his  way  homeward.  We 
have  only  thus  much  to  do  with  his  early  his- 
tory, and  we  note  this  much  only  as  the  point 
of  life  when  fixed  ideas  began  to  gather  in  the 
mind  of  the  man.  From  that  time  forth  An- 
drew Knox  began  to  conceive  an  extravagant 
admiration  for  comely  proportions  and  stately 
figures ;  and  when  in  the  course  of  events  Lucy 
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Schuyler  became  Mrs.  Enox,  and  in  the  course 
of  years  four  queenly  daughters  graced  his  board, 
and  swept  by  on  prancing  steeds  to  church,  great 
was  the  exultation  of  the  worthy  Andrew. 

Lucy  was  still  fresh,  blooming  ;  and,  though 
now  of  more  matronly  proportions,  was  still 
most  gracefully  dignified  and  sustained  in  her 
elegant  form.  Andrew  had  no  tendency  io  ro- 
tundity, and,  by  manly  exercise  and  hardy  ad- 
venture, looked  like  a  second  Hardicannte,  so 
"Stately  stepped  he  east  the  wa',  and  stately  stepped  he 
irost" 

Great  had  been  his  anxiety  respecting  the  fate 
of  these  four  nobly-proportioned  girls.  Beauti- 
fal  were  they  in  their  healthful  womanhood, 
with  no  single  defect  of  form  and  feature,  alike 
and  yet  unlike,  as  the  various  beauties  of  either 
parent  were  softened  and  commingled  in  mar- 
velous harmony. 

Andrew,  who,  but  for  this  one  worship  of  an 
ideal  physique,  might  have  lived  and  died  with 
no  single  motive  to  life,  had  from  the  time  that 
Lucy  Schuyler  dipped  the  pitcher  into  the 
stream,  and  thus  scared  the  fish  from  his  hook, 
lived  with  this  one  thou^t  perpetually  before 
him.  Air,  exercise,  diet,  whatever  concerned 
health  or  ministered  to  beauty,  became  to  him  a 
subject  of  intense  interest 

As  the  superb  forma  of  his  daughters,  with 
their  clear  complexions,  abundant  hair,  dark,  in- 
dolent eyes,  and  rich,  swan-like  motions,  year 
after  year  floated  before  him,  he  experienced  an 
exquisite  satisfaction  difiicnlt  to  be  conceived. 
They  were  the  tallest  women  of  the  country, 
and  fairer  than  all  others. 

After  admiring  so  long  the  stateliness  of  wife 
and  daughters  with  a  complacent  gratulation, 
inwardly  sustained  over  his  own  stout  manliness 
of  figure,  the  transdtion  was  an  easy  one  to 
another  sort  of  hobbyism,  namely,  that  his  girls 
should  never  marry  other  than  tall,  handsome 
men. 

Such  a  state  of  feeling  at  the  hall  soon  went 
abroad,  and  accordingly  every  lover,  far  and 
near,  learned  to  grade  bis  hopes  of  success  with 
the  splendid  girls  of  Knox  Hall  by  the  hight  of 
his  person  and  breadth  of  his  chest  The  girls 
laughed  at  the  whim  of  their  father,  but  with  a 
pleasant,  compliant  laugh,  that  showed  a  wwld 
of  easy  recognition  of  the  thing.  Truth  to  say, 
they  had  been  educated,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
into  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  were  hardly 
likely  to  see  much  of  manly  attractiveness  in  a 
youth  less  in  hight  than  their  goodly  father. 

Fortunately  that  mountainous  region  is  fa- 
vorable to  a  graceful  and  vigorous  growth,  and 
all  the  dreams  of  Andrew  Knox  were  realized 


in  the  grand  forms  of  his  sons-in-law.  Four 
such  youths  and  maidens  were  never  before  seen 
in  all  the  country,  and  long  will  it  be  before 
such  may  be  seen  again,  unless,  indeed,  another 
Andrew  Knox,  as  careful  to  train,  and  as  warm 
an  admirer  of  a  fine  physique,  should  again  arise. 

On^  condition  of  a  union  with  his  daughters, 
Andrew  made,  was,  that  a  portion  of  each  year 
should  always  be  passed  at  the  Hall,  and  hence 
the  many  angles  of  the  building,  with  their 
quaint  appellatives  of  Anna's  bower,  Margaret's, 
Hester's  and  Kate's.  There  were  merry  holi- 
days, and  long  Christmas  rejoicings,  and  stately 
dancings  in  those  good  old  times  ;  and  the  ebony 
faces  of  the  negroes  grew  broader  and  more 
shiny  as  they  beat  time  to  the  fiddle  and  shared 
the  general  cheer  of  the  patriarchal  household. 

Every  story  must  have  a  dark  shade  to  relieve 
its  brightness,  and  so  must  that  of  Andrew  and 
Lucy  Knox.  We  have  spoken  of  four  daughters. 
There  were,  in  fact,  five ;  but  we  have  forborne 
to  speak  of  the  youngest,  because  herein  lay  the 
great  grief  of  Andrew  and  a  slight  shade  of 
mortification  on  the  part  of  Lucy. 

This  last  daughter  was  five  years  younger  than 
Kate ;  she  was  called  Lucy,  but  the  family  most 
fluently  addressed  her  by  some  term  snj^sed 
to  characterize  her  mood  at  the  moment  Thus 
she  was  most  generally  called  Teeney,  fVom  her 
size,  or  Ninny,  on  account  of  her  quick  sensibil- 
ities, which  her  better  sustained  and  queenly 
sisters  regarded  as  a  weakness  Yet,  with  all 
this,  Lucy  was  the  pet  of  the  household.  In- 
dulged as  child  never  was,  caressed  and  teased, 
and  kissed  and  laughed  at,  like  a  very  child,  and 
this  even  when  the  depth  of  womanhood  had 
entered  her  very  sonL 

All  this,  because  poor  little  Lucy  had  not 
been  cast  in  the  splendid  mold  of  her  tall  sif- 
ters. Tme,  she  was  proportioned  like  a  very 
sylph,  was  light  as  an  embodied  zephyr,  and  the 
last  curvings  of  grace  swayed  in  the  slight 
roundings  of  her  exquisite  form,  and  the  airy 
lightness  of  her  nature.  Yet,  alas !  Anna  was 
more  than  half  a  head  taller,  Hester  aftell  head, 
and  as  to  Margaret  and  Kate,  they  counted  their 
inches  mcure ;  of  course  Lucy  was  always  called 
"little  Lucy,"  and  "dear  little  Ninny,"  and 
"  pretty  Teeney,"  and  all  sorts  of  duninntives. 

In  the  process  of  time,  the  foor  girls  being 
married,  Andrew  learned  to  regard  the  smallnesi 
of  Lucy  with  less  of  regret  Her  never-fluling 
vivacity  contrasted  not  unpleasantly  with  the 
graver  character  of  her  sisters.  Then  her  ten- 
derness, her  ready  sensibility  grew  upon  his 
imagination  till  a  wildnesB  of  paternal  love  al- 
most oppressed  him.  ^-^  t 
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She  was  his  coustant  companion,  and  he  was 
never  weary  with  watching  her  elastic  step  as 
Khe  threaded  the  mountain  path,  and  the  infinite 
grace  that  seemed  to  pervade  the  veiy  atmos- 
phere she  inhaled.  Tccney  was  the  pet,  the  ideal 
of  grace  in  his  mind's  eye ;  yet  after  all  this 
sonl-f^lt  admiration  of  her  exceeding  WelfaiesB, 
a  soft  compassion  woald  ultimately  mingle  with 
his  tenderness,  as  the  cherished  standard  he  had 
so  long  preserved  came  back  to  his  fancy,  and 
he  would  press  his  lips  to  her  forehead,  exclaim- 
ing, 

"  Poor,  poor,  dear  Teeney,  God  forgive  me, 
bat  I  would  give  all  I  have  in  the  world  to  see 
thee  taller." 

Then  Lucy  would  laugh  and  curvet  her  pal- 
fr^t  and  wheel  around  with  such  graceful  sau- 
ciness,  and  such  pretty  mock  regret,  that  An- 
drew laughed  again  and  declared  that  she  was  a 
"  changling,-'  that  some  spiteful  fairy  had  stolen 
away  his  should-bc  tall  daughter,  and  left  her 
in  its  place,  and  Teeney  found  this  ample  apolo- 
gy for  all  sorts  of  freakishness. 

But  now  Lucy  had  been  moping  as  much  as 
one  so  gay  could  mope,  for  many  a  month.  Her 
father  seemed  bent  as  much  as  ever  upon  seeing 
her  married  to  a  tall  husband  like  her  sisters. 
Lucy  threatened  to  marry  a  dwarf ;  she  would 
make  love  to  the  shortest  man  in  the  country. 
She  even  ventured  upon  sentiment — wondered 
how  her  sisters  could  make  size  a  rule  of  judg; 
ing ;  for  her  part,  truth,  soul  should  decide  with 
her. 

Andrew  chucked  her  under  the  chin,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  frowning  medium  sized 
youths  out  of  the  house,  except  a  hale,  thin  young 
man,  who  came  every  week  to  ride  with  Andrew 
and  Lucy ;  but  he  was  so  shy — ^rarely  even  spoke 
to  Teeney ;  and  besides,  ho  wrote  verses,  not 
one  word  of  which  was  intelligible  to  Andrew, 
and  of  coarse  would  be  leas  so  to  Lucy,  who 
even  had  been  seen  to  blush  for  him,  as  she  read 
his  rhapsodies. 

But  now  poor  little  Ninny  was  often  found  in 
tears ;  she  even  grew  petulant,  scolded  the  maids, 
and  then  cried  about  it ;  refused  to  ride,  tore 
ap  the  verses  of  Mark  Stewart,  and  called  her 
«atic  little  palfrey  a  *^  lazy  beast" 

Andrew  was  at  his  wit's  end.  One  day  ho  saw 
her  in  tears,  and  Mark  was  pressing  her  fingers 
to  his  lips,  while  she  was  hurriedly  repeating, 

"  That's  it,  Mark— I'll  do  it ;  he  will  never 
consent  to  the  union,  so  completely  is  this  ridio- 
lUous  idea  in  his  head,  (dear,  good  father,  I  am 
wicked  for  saying  that,)  he'll  never  consent 
But  I'll  do  it ;  I  will  go  to  him  now,  and  tell 
him  I  tcill  have  my  own  way— I  will  havo  Dick 


Jordan,  half  dwarf  that  he  is ;  I  wtU,  dear  Mark.'* 

<^  No,  by  George,  you  don't,"  exclaimed  the 
indignant  Andrew;  "no,  never,  ungratefiil 
changeling  that  ye  are." 

"But,  father,  you  worry  me  to  dea&  with 
your  ugly  monstero ;  I  am  tired  at  the  sight  of 
them.  No  wonder  I  fdiould  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme and  love  a  dwarf,  when  you  talk  only  of 
giants." 

"Teeney,  Teeney— poor  little  Teeney,"  said 
the  old  man,  compassionately,  "thy  soul  is 
stinted  as  well  as  thy  body  ;  but  Ninny,  dear, 
don't  break  my  heart" 

Lucy  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck.  Andrew 
raised  her  like  an  infant  under  one  of  his  arms, 
and  approached  Mark. 

"  Te  see  how  it  is  with  her.  She'll  disgrace 
the  family.  Mark,  yon'i*e  a  nice  youth,  leaving 
out  the  size  ;  could  ye — " 

"  Father,  father,  for  mercy's  sake  what  are 
you  saying  ?"  and  she  darted  from  his  arms. 

It  was  astonishing  to  observe  the  change 
wrought  in  Mark  by  these  few  words.  Teeney 
had  left  one  shoulder  just  visible  in  the  door- 
way, and  now  a  slight,  graceful  laugh  burst 
upon  the  ear,  and  then  she  proposed  a  ride ;  aod 
never  were  such  blushes  as  grew  upon  her  cheek 
as  Mark  caught  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  called 
her  "a  dear  Ninny." 

THE  DRINK  OF  HALF  THE  WORLD. 

Is  the  war  in  China  to  put  the  world  on  short 
allowance  of  tea  f  That  is  the  question,  and  a 
momentous  one  it  is,  too.  Weak-minded  mathe- 
maticians with  long  rows  of  figures,  and  uneasy 
journalists  with  exciting  paragraphs,  have  for 
some  time  been  trying  to  frighten  us  with  the 
story  that  a  comet  is  shaping  its  coarse  directly 
for  our  quiet  and  well-behaved  planet,  and  will 
certainly  run  afoul  of  as  some  time  about  Uiis 
month  of  June,  and  whisk  as  all  into  nonentity 
in  a  twinkling.  But  that  is  nothing ;  the  sub- 
limity of  the  operation  might  well  repay  us  for 
the  little  sacrifice  we  should  have  to  make  to 
behold  it ;  it  would  all  be  over  in  a  moment — 
the  mere  turning  of  an  Infinitessimal  point  in 
the  infinite  works  of  creation,  which  we  feeble 
mortals  could  not  help  and  should  not  object  ta 
Besides,  if  the  earth  should  be  taroed  wrong- 
aide  out,  or  molded  over  anew,  we  might  tarn 
up  afresh  on  its  new  surface  and  find  ourselves 
in  a  better  condition  even  thflm  we  are  now.  At 
any  rate,  we  have  no  dread  of  the  comet  what- 
ever. 

But  the  tea  question  is  one  of  importance— of 
real  vitality ;  it  touches  the  beverage  of  half 
the  world.     And  sinoe  the  bombardment  of 
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Canton  by  the  EngUah  fleet,  and  the  destructioQ 
of  Bondry  Chinese  forts  by  American  war> 
steamerey  the  great  thought  on  both  continents 
la,  "what of  the  tea? "  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
said  the  tea  trade  will  be  broken  up  for  an  inde- 
finite time,  and  we  shall  get  no  more  without 
paying  enormous  prices.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  suggested  tliat  tiie  tea  will  continue  to  come 
as  usual,  but  that  every  pound  of  it  will  be 
poisoned  by  John  Chinaman,  so  that  whoever 
drinicB  thereof  shall  die.  The  leading  merchants 
of  our  great  commercial  cities  hasten  to  Wash- 
ington in  alarm,  and  confer  with  the  Adminis- 
tration on  the  tea  question.  The  Government 
sends  off  a  strong  fleet  and  a  strong  minister  to 
Ciiina  to  see  to  it  All  eyes  and  all  thoughts 
are  turned  on  tea,  and  the  question  rings  through 
the  old  world  and  the  new,  shall  wc  lose  our 
supply  of  tea  ?  The  thought  of  the  calamity  is 
ai^aling.  Would  not  every  old  lady  in  Chris- 
tendom surely  die  of  an  empty  tea-cup  ?  And 
how  could  the  poet,  the  iiistorian,  the  philoso- 
pher, carry  on  the  world  without  tea?  With 
what  eamestnesB  would  they  quote  the  tea-table 
address  of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale : 

I  fherafore  pray  thee,  Rennie  dear, 

That  thou  wonldit  give  to  me, 

With  cream  and  sugar  loftened  well, 

Another  cup  of  tea — 

And  hear,  alas,  this  moamful  trath. 

Nor  bear  it  with  a  frown, 

That  thoa  eanat  not  poor  it  out  lo  fiut 

As  I  can  gulp  it  down. 

The  tea  question,  we  all  know,  was  a  great 
question  in  onr  revolutionary  struggle.  It  was 
not  then,  as  now,  a  question  of  supply,  but  a 
question  of  tax. 

But  we  wOl  drop  the  poetical  elements  of  our 
sulject,  and  turn  a  moment  to  the  commercial 
and  historioaL  Considerable  information  on 
these  points  is  presented  in  a  late  article  In  the 
Government  organ  at  Washington,  the  Union 
new^Mper,  of  which  we  avail  ourselves  on  this 
occasion.  Most  all  the  standard  authorities  con- 
sider the  tea  plant  a  native  of  Japan  as  well  as 
China.  Whether  the  present  writer,  therefore, 
Is  correct  in  saying  that  it  was  originally  intro- 
duced to  Japan  from  China,  may  admit  of  some 
doubt 

The  English  word  tea  is  derived  from  the 
Chinese  leha  or  tha,  and  the  meaning  of  it  is 
probably  known  only  to  the  Celestials.  The  use 
of  the  article  as  a  beverage  in  China,  of  which 
it  is  a  native,  can  be  traced  to  a  remote  period. 
Tradition  speaks  of  it  as  early  as  the  third  cen- 
tury, but  it  did  not  come  into  general  usa  until 
about  the  year  600.  To  the  Greeks  f^  Ro- 
mans, it  was  of  course  unknown.    Th»UikaeBd 


are  said  to  have  been  the  first  outside  barba- 
rians who  became  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  was 
first  imported  into  their  dominion  in  the  nintii 
century,  and  their  example  was  soon  followed  by 
the  nations  of  India.  The  article  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Europe  in  1610,  having  been  brought 
from  India  by  the  Dutch.  It  was  taken  tp  En- 
gland fh>m  Holland  in  1666,  a  Dutch  physician 
named  Boutekoe  having  written  a  treatise  upon 
it,  thereby  doing  more  than  any  other  man  to 
make  it  popular  and  fashionable ;  and  in  1767, 
the  duty  was  imposed  upon  it  in  America.  The 
love  of  warm  drinks  prevails  almost  univer- 
sally, and  it  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  human  race  habitually  drink  an 
infusion  of  the  Chinese  plant,  while  the  rest  of 
mankind  are  content  with  what  they  can  extract 
from  other  vegetable  productions.  From  evi- 
dence submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1830,  we  learn  that  the  consumpdon  of  genuine 
tea  by  the  whole  civilized  world,  at  that  time, 
was  52,000,000  of  pounds,  of  which  22,000,000 
were  consumed  by  Great  Britain.  What  the 
exports  from  China  may  amount  to,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  we  have  no  precise  means  of  knowing, 
but  upon  the  authority  of  the  China  Mail — a 
journal  that  ought  to  know— the  exports  to 
England,  in  1853,  reached  nearly  the  amount 
of  73,000,000  of  pounds,  and  those  to  the  United 
States  about  41,000,000.  If,  therefore,  we  are 
to  judge  of  the  total  exportation  from  China,  at 
the  present  time,  by  the  ratio  adopted  in  1830, 
we  should  fix  the  amount  at  173,000,000,  and 
the  conclusion  follows  that  the  United  States 
rank  next  to  Great  Britain  in  the  consumption 
of  tea.  With  regard  to  the  total  produce  of  the 
dried  leaf  in  China  alone,  not  to  speak  of  the 
tea  of  Japan,  Corea,  Assam  and  Java,  now 
raised  abundantly,  it  has  been  estimated  at 
1,000,000  of  tuns,  and  the  extent  of  land  de- 
voted to  its  cultivation  must  be  more  than 
3,000,000  of  acres. 

The  tea  plant,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  but  only  one  species,  has  much  resem- 
blance to  the  well-known  camelia  japonica.  It 
is  raised  from  seed  which,  to  secure  germinsr 
tion,  is  kept  over  Winter  in  moist  earth,  and 
sown  early  in  the  Spring.  When  a  year  old, 
the  shoots  are  transplanted,  and  by  continual 
cropping  the  plant  is  compelled  to  wear  a  busby 
appearance.  The  gathering  of  the  leaves  begins 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years,  and  is  seldom  con- 
tinued beyond  the  twelfth,  when  the  bushes  are 
dug  up  and  renewed.  The  plant  thrives  the 
best  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  tropical  zone,  but 
It  will  grow  in  the  temperate  zone  as  far  as  the 
fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude.    The  harvest 
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ends  in  May  or  June ;  the  leaves  are  plucked  by  i  ture ;  by  the  stadent,  because  It  brightena  .ha 
tbe  hand,  chiefly  by  women,  and  the  more  ten-  |  intellect ;  by  the  unhappy,  whose  Bpirits  it  ex- 


der  leaves  give  the  highest-flavored  tea.  When 
first  gathered,  they  have  nothing  either  of  the 
odor  or  flavor  of  the  dried  leaves,  and  the  agree- 
able qualities  which  they  subsequently  possess 
are  developed  by  roasting  and  drying.  The  va- 
ried flavors,  odors  and  tastes  by  wliich  the  teas 
are  distinguished,  are  the  result,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, of  the  methods  by  which  the  leaves  are 
manipulated,  prepared  or  cured,  although  cli- 
mate and  soil  undoubtedly  have  much  to  do 
with  the  quality.  One  garden,  and  even  one 
plant  may  be  made,  according  to  the  mode  of 
preparation,  to  yield  the  two  main  varieties  of 
green  and  black  tet^;  and  while  the  former 
might  be  considered  the  result  of  speed  and  fire, 
the  latter  is  the  offspring  of  fire,  aur,  and  a 
tardy  operation  combined.  At  the  same  time, 
the  two  kinds  are  seldom  made  in  one  district — 
probably  for  the  sake  of  convenience  or  from 
custom.  The  names  borne  by  the  numerous 
subordinate  varieties  are  derived  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  or  from  the  provinces  where 
they  are  cultivated  and  prepared ;  and  it  is  said 
that  none  of  the  very  best  qualities  have  ever 
been  permitted  to  leave  the  Empire. 

After  glancing  at  the  prominent  part  which 
the  tea  plant  has  performed  in  the  commercial 
history  of  the  world,  a  stranger  to  the  article 
might  well  conclude  that  its  chemical  properties 
must  be  wonderful.    Such,  however,  is  not  the 


hUarates ;  and  by  the  happy  and  the  comforta- 
ble, as  a  luxury  for  which  they  should  be  thank- 
ful With  regard  to  the  prevailing  modes  of 
making  and  drinking  the  infu»on  of  tea,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Chinese  like  it  perfectly  plam, 
while  we  of  this  country  prefer  it  wiUisngar 
and  cream.  As  with  fermented  and  distilled  li- 
quors, and  even  with  water,  so  with  ti&e  bever- 
age of  tea— it  ought  not  to  be  taken  to  excess. 
And  as  no  lover  of  good  health  would  drink  im- 
pure water,  or  the  villamous  compounds  cold 
everywhere  in  this  country  under  the  names  of 
wine  and  brandy,  so  ought  he  to  be  oarefU 
about  imbibing  those  fancy  teas,  especially  the 
green  varieties,  which  the  Chinese  acknowledge 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  coloring  with  Pruiaian 
blue,  indigo,  and  gypsum. 

It  may  be  that  the  present  difficulties  between 
the  Cbdnese  and  the  "  outside  barbarians  "  may 
so  raise  the  price  of  tea  as  to  render  its  cultiva- 
tion profitable  in  this  country,  notwithstanding 
the  doubts  that  have  been  expressed  on  the  sub- 
ject That  it  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  uncertamty,  since  experi- 
ments have  been  made  known  of  Mr.  Junius 
Smith  in  South  Carolina.  Nay,  it  is  even  now 
asserted  that  the  tea  raised  by  him  possesses  an 
intrinsic  value  which  will  enable  it  to  compare 
favorably  with  the  better  qualities  from  China. 


hand  to  its  cultivation. 
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case,  though  they  are  certainly  pecuUar.  Its  I  It  would  seem,  therefore,  "that  tbe  acelimatioa 
more  prominent  constituents  are  a  vdatile  oU,  \  of  this  plant  should  be  fairly  tested,  and,  if 
which  has  an  agreeable  aroma,  but  the  special  i  practicable,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  able  and 
action  of  which  upon  the  system  has  not  yet  I  distinguished  gentleman  now  at  the  head  of  the 
been  ascertained;  also,  a  constituent  called  interior  Department  will  extend  bis  fostering 
theme,  which  is  said  to  have  the  eflfect  of  lessen-   -  ^* 

ing  the  necessity  for  food,  or  of  preventing  in 
some  degree  the  natural  waste  of  the  body. 
Manufactured  tea  alao  contains  a  property  called 
tannin,  or  tannic  add,  which  is  an  astringent; 
and,  finally,  the  leaf  in  question  has  been  proven 
to  contain  a  large  proportion — from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent— of  that  nutritive  ingre- 
dient called  gluten.  To  the  above  list  might  be 
added  starch  and  gum.  When,  therefore,  all 
these  facts  are  considered,  we  cannot  reasonably 
wonder  that  the  habit  of  tea  drinking  should  be 
so  universal,  and  that  the  benefits  or  injury  re- 
sulting from  its  use  should  be  a  perpetual  topic 
of  conversation.  Scientific  men  have  certainly 
made  it  plain,  however,  that  it  may  be  used  with 
benefit  by  the  poor,  whose  supplies  of  solid  food 
are  scanty ;  by  the  aged  and  infirm,  whose  pow- 
ers of  digestion  have  begun  to  fail ;  by  the  hard- 
working mechanic,  because  of  its  cooling  na- 


DEADLY   EFFECTS   OF   TOBACCO. 

The  following  statement,  recently  published, 
presents  a  momentous  lesson  for  tbe  study  of 
those  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  this  filthy 
and  poisonous  weed.  Tobacco  and  strong  drink 
probably  destroy  more  of  the  human  race  than 
war,  pestilence  and  famine  combined : 

"  In  the  United  States,  physicians  have  esti- 
mated that  20,000  persons  die  every  vear  from 
the  use  of  tobacco.  In  Creraumy,  the  i^ysi- 
cians  have  calculated  that  of  all  the  deaths 
which  occur  between  the  ages  of  18  Mid  35, 
one  half  originated  in  tbe  waste  of  constitu- 
tion by  smoking?  They  say  that  the  article 
exhausts  and  deranges  the  nervous  powers  and 
produces  a  long  train  of  nervous  dise«Bee,  to 
which  the  stomach  is  liable,  and  especially 
those  forms  that  go  under  the  name  of  dys- 
pepsia.^ It  also  exerts  a  diflBStroos  inflaeoce 
^npon  the  mind."  ^^  t 

^.^**  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Variocs  as  are  the  events  of  history,  they  have 
all  their  origin  in  a  few  primitive  impulses,  im- 
planted alike  in  every  human  mind.  Suste- 
nance and  possession ;  resistance  and  conquest ; 
love,  home,  children  and  ft-iends;  power  and 
applause ;  knowledge,  self-masteiy  and  virtue — 
all  the  objects  that  claim  the  untold  toil  and  de- 
votion of  millions  on  millions,  are  not,  when 
analyzed  and  summed  up,  a  score  in  number ! 
These  are  the  moral  forces  of  our  planet.  They 
are  the  attractions  and  repulsions  that  move^ 
not  Inanimate  particles  of  matter,  but  living 
souls.  Hold  up  before  the  mind's  eye  one  of 
these  human  impulses,  dissect  away  from  it  all 
extrinsic  complications,  and  look  at  it  in  its  dm- 
pie  actuality,  and  how  insignificant  a  thing  it 
may  seenu  Yet,  how  grand  is  the  history  of 
MAN,  that  germinates,  and  branches  out,  and 
flowers  forth  from  a  few  roots  small  and  trifling 
as  this! 

One  of  these  potent  trifles  in  our  composition — 
there  are  who  deem  it  the  most  potent  of  all — 
is  love;  we  speak  now  of  the  homespun,  human- 
ward  commodity,  that  nestles  wherever  a  heart 
pulsates— the  grace  exclusively  of  the  world 
that  now  is.  To  show  a  few  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  tliis  power  has  molded  the  history,  and 
therewith  the  destiny  of  our  race,  is  the  intent 
of  the  present  writing. 

Of  all  the  fond  fallacies  ariring  from  the 
finite  capacity  and  very  finite  exercise  of  onr 
reasoning  powers,  none  perhaps  is  more  common 
than  the  conclusion,  very  generally  drawn  and 
entertained,  that  great  results  must  in  all  in- 
stances have  sprung  from  causes  proportionally 
large  and  imposing.  As  a  question  of  pure  rati- 
ocination, indeed,  the  inference  is  seductive; 
bat  when  we  recollect  how,  in  forming  it,  the 
instincts  of  veneration  and  the  love  of  marvel 
come  to  our  aid,  we  shall  not  be  wholly  suiv 
prised  at  our  own  gross  but  oftenest  agreeable 
self-deception  on  so  important  a  matter. 

The  old  proverb,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  loss  of  a  nail  from  the  shoe  of  the  courier's 
horse  eventuated  in  the  loss  of  a  kingdom,  is 
more  than  paralleled  in  the  daily  issues  of  hu- 
man experience.  A  fit  of  indigestion,  marring 
the  arbanlty  or  detracting  from  the  facility  of 
an  hour,  has  fixed  the  course  of  a  life,  or  sealed 
the  revelations  of  character.  The  "retention 
of  the  bodily  humors,"  once  deemed  an  idle  fig- 
ment of  phymcians,  in  an  age  when  theory  was 
indispensable  because  solid  science  was  not  to 
be  had,  but  now  foaad  to  be  the  expression  of  a 
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valid  physiological  fact,  has  engendered  many  a 
self-ruining  temper,  many  a  green-eyed  jealousy, 
many  a  consuming  melancholy — ^unhappy  clouds 
that  have  hovered  very  thick  and  dark  over  the 
noonday  and  eventide  of  lives  whose  morning 
was  resplendent  with  sunbeams.  An  unhappy 
marriage  has  unmade  many  a  monarch  in  the 
political  world,  and  many  a  king  whose  scepter 
vainly  awaited  him  in  the  empire  of  mind  I 

The  distinguished  Cardinal  Richelieu,  afflicted 
with  hemorrhoids,  was,  through  the  irritation 
caused  by  his  disease,  made  vindictive  and  san- 
guinary in  his  disposition ;  and  when  Queen 
Anne,  of  Austria,  nicknamed  him  from  his  mis- 
fortune, the  liberty  of  Marshal  Bassompierre, 
and  the  life  of  Marshal  Marillac,  were  parts  of 
the  forfeit  paid  to  petulance  and  wounded 
vanity. 

It  is  not  always  that  historians  disclose,  even 
if  they  can  find  them,  the  real  springs  of  history, 
unvarnished  and  bare  of  all  cloaks  or  conceal- 
ments. It  is  their  prevailing  fault  to  give  us 
only  the  dry  details  of  consequences,  without 
leading  the  mind  of  the  student  constantly  be- 
hind and  beneath  these,  to  the  causes  and  the 
motives  that  gave  birth  to  them.  We  have 
hinted  before  at  some  of  the  reasons  for  this. 
But  to  those  must  be  added  a  false  dignity,  a 
more  false  modesty,  and  a  charity  most  false 
and  unfortunate  of  all — certainly  so  for  the  Uo- 
ingj  who  are  necessitated  to  learn  of  the  past, 
and  find  the  past  a  sealed  book  to  them  I  The 
barren  facts  are  vouchsafed  us  in  abundance; 
with  the  husks  of  life  and  conflict  tomes  on 
tomes  are  lavishly  charged ;  but  husks  are  not 
history.  Such  collections  are  little  better  than 
statistics,  carefully  compiled  it  may  be,  of  phe- 
nomena that  should  lead  philosophic  historians 
to  search  for  the  laws  and  causes  that  make  them 
intelligible,  and  full  of  instruction.  The  story 
found  in  books,  and  the  tme  story  of  the  doings 
and  the  promptings  of  the  genua  homo  on  our 
planet,  are  two  very  difllerent  things.  Histo- 
rians have  all  tasked  themselves  to  write  reapeO- 
able  narratives— on  much  the  same  erroneous 
principle  that  every  funeral  orator  feels  himself 
set  up  to  be  a  eulogist  The  Secret  Hultory  <f  the 
World  is  yet  to  be  written ;  but,  owing  to  the 
contracted  bent  of  past  historic  observations, 
many  a  loss  of  materials  has  already  occurred, 
as  unfortunate  as  those  of  Alexandrian  libraries, 
or  the  sacrilegious  destructiveness  of  centuries 
of  Dark  AgesL  In  fact,  the  "dark  ages"  of 
mental,  moral  and  political  philosophy  have  not 
yet  passed ;  and  chiefly  because  a  false  reverence 
has  forbidden  our  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
human  life  in  the  same  calm  and  rational  spirit 
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that  we  approach  the  investigation  of  inanimate 
l^ture. 

Very  trae  it  is,  that  man  has  founded  states 
and  empires.  Bat  we  will  not  forget  that  man 
is  none  the  less  the  crowning  link  in  the  chain 
of  mammalian  animals — an  omnivorous  biped, 
possessing  stomach  and  d  celeras.  States  are  pos- 
sible only  through  great  wisdom  ]  but  it  is  the 
wisdom  that  luiows  the  real  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects that  must  make  the  state.  The  knowledge 
that  fabricates  codes  of  law  recognized  as  bind- 
ing and  guiding  rules  among  men,  is  worthy  of 
veneration ;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  the  great- 
est honor  of  such  knowledge  is  in  its  exact 
apprehension  of  the  weaknesses,  the  extrava- 
gances and  the  errors  of  the  subject  for  whom 
law  is  framed.  We  raise  to  the  highest  niche  in 
the  temple  of  fame,  the  poet — the  inspired  reve- 
lator  of  new  thoughts  and  systems;  let  us 
remember  that  the  very  greatness  of  the  poet 
proves  how  he  has  brought  himself  within  the 
comprehension^the  caliber— of  the  mass ;  else 
were  he  not  great.  Suppose  a  very  Homer,  but 
uttering  a  language  no  man  could  understand. 
He  would  be  a  lunatic  to  the  world,  and  not  a 
god. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  allow  our  marvel  at 
man  to  overcome  our  just  consciousness,  nor  our 
credulity  to  get  the  better  of  our  discernment. 
Nor  must  we  let  the  historians  hoodwink  us  with 
double  erUendres  which  they,  half  shrewdly,  half 
charitably,  reckon  on  our  taking  in  the  moralest 
sense.  "  Equivoque,"  as  Voltaire  truly  says, 
"hajs  caused  more  mischief  than  the  world  is 
aware  of."  Not  by  hiding  scandal,  we  may  add, 
for  that  is  no  loss;  but  by  vaiUng  motive,  and 
keeping  the  human  from  a  knowledge  of  itself. 

We  will  change  the  elegiac  proverb  to  one 
scarcely  less  universal  in  its  application,  and  no 
whit  less  wonderful,  nor  less  important  in  its  in- 
fluence on  the  life  of  the  unit  or  the  economy 
of  the  world:  Amandum  est  omnibus — aU  must 
love.  And  running  out  from  this  simple  truth, 
what  lines  of  force  permeate  and  control  the 
living  masses,  and  mold  the  features  as  well  as 
the  aims  of  society !  In  war,  or  diplomacy,  or 
husbandry,  or  trade,  or  the  cleaving  of  trackless 
oceans,  or  the  multiform  cares  of  state,  or  in  the 
curtained  study  of  the  Bpcculative  philosopher, 
men  do  not  forget  of  what  mold  and  relation- 
ship they  arc ;  and  when  they  would;  Nature,  in 
rebellion,  forbids  them.  Anacreontic  verses 
adde,  it  is  still  true  that 

"  Love  rules  the  camp,  the  court,  the  grore."  ' 
And  hence  the  traces  of  this  sway  should  appear 
in  history.    In  fact,  the  consequences  do  appear 
at  eycry  turn ;  but  we  have,  through  the  high- 


toned  proprieties  of  the  writers,  mainly  lost  the 
clues  thereto.  History  has  become  in  part  a 
falsity  by  this  means.  The  clangor  of  battles  in 
which  a  Gssar  cuts  down  a  million  Gauls,  and 
the  pomp  of  victory  in  which  the  wise  and  beaa- 
teous  and  heroic  Zenobia  is  led,  fainting  under 
a  load  of  oriental  jewels,  in  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession of  her  Roman  conqueror— these  things 
blind  the  weak  eyes  of  the  historiographers,  un- 
til they  mainly  lose  sight  of  all  other  aspects  of 
life.  They  cannot  tell  us  of  the  nutriaU  foreea 
that  brought  the  million  of  Gauls  out  thatj  and 
made  a  million  of  Grauls  slayable ;  all  they  can 
say  is,  "  So  many  men  were  there  and  then  cut 
down ;  do  you  not  see  it  by  the  bones  whitening 
the  sand?"  Consequence  without  cause  I  Nar- 
ration divorced  from  ratiocination  I  We  wish  to 
know  how  a  Zenobia  was  possible  away  in  that 
desert-environed  Palmyra,  and  in  those  early 
centuries ;  but  how  little  answer  we  get  to  such 
questioning. 

*'  Look  into  our  histories,"  says  Burton,  "  and 
you  shall  almost  meet  with  no  other  subjects  but 
what  a  company  of  hairbrains  have  done  in 
their  rage."  In  presenting  a  few  facts  showing 
the  infusion  of  another  force,  apart  from  the  in- 
stinct of  destruction  and  the  maneuverings  of 
cunning,  into  the  story  of  mankind,  we  shall 
hardly  succeed  in  being  romantic,  although  deal- 
ing with  the  great  staple  of  all  romance.  In- 
deed, this  world  is  too  terribly  real,  to  our  ken, 
to  allow  of  much  toying  with  beautiful  or  strange 
fancies,  for  their  own  sake ;  and  they  who  set 
out  to  live  by  romance,  in  thought  or  deed,  are 
most  likely,  according  to  our  observation,  to 
awake  about  the  age  of  thirfy-five,  and  wonder 
how,  as  rational  beings,  they  could  have  been 
denied  so  long  the  use  of  their  senses  I 

Mythology,  as  well  as  history,  may  be  laid 
under  contribution  to  furnish  instances  of  the 
power  of  a  certain  "  tenderness  " — the  philoso- 
phers stigmatize  it  as  a  "  weakness  "  (according 
to  whose  conceptions,  therefore,  we  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  logical  bull,  in  discoursing  of  the 
power  of  a  weakness!)— in  swaying  the  course 
of  empire,  and  checkering  the  achievements  of 
warriors  and  statesmen.  Mythology  may  be 
consulted  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  mytho- 
logical characters  and  narrations  are  at  least 
semi-historical— are  the  legendary  story  of  an 
unlettered  age,  first  exaggerated  by  the  spirit  of 
marvel,  and  then  metamorphosed  by  a  mi^laoed 
reverence ;  but  secondly,  because  the  mythology 
of  a  nation  is  the  reflex  of  its  humanity;  so 
that,  as  ideal  and  sensuous  Greece  could  no 
more  have  given  birth  to  Brahma  and  the  ter- 
rors of  Thuggee,  than  Hindostan  with^ 
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age  realism  and  blind-austere  conscience  could 
have  evolved  the  conceptions  of  a  faithless  Ju- 
piter, or  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  so  could  no 
lunarians  or  wondrous  unknown  species  of  intel- 
ligences on  any  other  planet — ^no  being,  indeed, 
save  man,  in  his  complex,  many-eided  entirety, 
have  given  us  in  one  zone  a  Brahminic  Thuggee 
or  murder-inspiration,  and  in  another  a  Baccha- 
nalian inspiration  of  sensualism — ^both  faithful 
and  true  exhibitions  of  his  own  inner,  wonder- 
ftil  self!  In  truth,  it  is  one  of  the  eaedest  of 
problems— ^rven  a  man's  gods,  to  deduce  there- 
from ihe  man.  And  so  we  may  ascend  Oeta  and 
Olympus,  and  in  Jupiter's  chancery  and  Venufi's 
boudoir,  we  may  study  the  Greeks  of  the  Ho- 
meric age  with  fiill  as  much  profit  as  by  perus- 
ing Herodotus,  or  scanning  the  code  of  Ly- 
curgus. 

Proofs  of  the  potency  of  the  love-element  are 
so  abundant  that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  not 
where  to  find,  but  how  to  choose  so  little. 
Sonthcy  says— and  was  he  not  qualified  to 
judge  ?—<<  take  away  love,  and  not  physical 
nature  only,  but  the  heart  of  the  moral  would 
be  palsied: 

'  This  is  the  salt  unto  htuxuudty, 
That  keeps  it  iwect.' "  ' 

We  could  regret  that  Venus  did  not  add  to  her 
graces  constancy,  did  not  the  necessity  of  truth- 
fulness in  the  type  overrule  minor  conaidera- 
tiona.  Ab  it  is,  the  spiritual  purity  of  Minerva 
and  the  cold  chastity  of  Diana  more  than  redeem 
the  brighter  side  of  the  exemplar.  But  amid 
the  wanderings  of  the  Goddess  of  Beauty,  not 
the  least  pleasing  or  natural  episode  is  her 
abandonment  of  the  realms  of  light,  and  her 
self-exile  in  the  gloomy  caves  of  Etna,  where  by 
her  presence  she  might  cheer  the  labors  of  the 
soiled,  grim,  and  crippled  smith,  Vulcan,  for  the 
time  her  husband.  A  charming  little  myth,  too, 
is  that  of  Penelope,  who,  her  Ulysses  having 
departed  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  tossed  by  vari- 
ous fates,  was  twenty  years  in  returning  to  his 
home,  was  so  importuned  by  her  iriends  and 
suitors  to  marry  again,  as  to  be  forced  at  last  to 
resort  to  deceit  or  renounce  her  devotion,  and 
so,  promising  to  choose  a  second  husband  when 
she  had  completed  a  web  she  was  weaving,  un- 
raveled at  night  what  her  hands  had  wrought 
by  day,  and  thus,  for  three  years,  baffled  the  ex- 
pectations of  her  admirers,  and  triumphed  in 
the  reward  of  her  fidelity.  The  conceit  is  a 
pretty  one  ;  and  doubtless  "  Penelope's  web  "  ' 
has  had  its  imitations.  Medea,  infatuated  with  j 
love  of  Jason,  not  only  aided  the  latter  in  ap- 
propriating from  her  father  the  "  golden  fieece," 
but  in  order,  when  pursued,  to  gain  time  and ' 


make  good  her  flight,  cut  into  fragments  the 
body  of  her  brother,  Absyrtus,  and  strewed 
them  along  the  way,  rightly  judging  that  pater- 
nal affection  would  assert  its  mastery,  and  wait 
to  collect  the  unhappy  relics.  The  Lemnian 
women  slew  their  husbands  for  neglect ;  and  so 
inrtitnted  the  first  community  in  which  man  had 
neither  part  nor  place. 

To  turn  from  mythical  narrations :  who  has 
not  admired  the  patience  of  the  patriarch,  who, 
with  fourteen  years  of  service  won  his  chosen 
Bachel,  not  even  abandoning  her  when  he  had 
proved  her  father  an  arrant  cheat?  In  later 
days,  we  fbid  an  Eari  of  Halifax  serving  in 
''merrie  England  "  his  full  seven  years  appren- 
ticeship as  a  saddler,  that  consistently  with  the 
''  last  will  '^  of  her  father,  who  had  earned  his 
wealth  by  that  craft,  he  might  become  eligible 
to  the  hand  of  the  daughter.  So  potent  a  per- 
suader is  that  sentiment  which  Carneades  has 
aptly  styled  *'  ttUl  rhdorkj"  because  it  persuades 
without  speech,  and  which  we  are  not  sure  that 
Theophrastns  better  characterized  when  he 
termed  it  **  a  silent  fraud ;''  which  Burton  (not 
the  modem  thespian,  but  the  olden  author,)  not 
to  be  outdone  when  extravagance  was  on  the 
carpet,  styled  "  a  kingdom  without  a  guard,  be- 
cause beautifal  persons  command  as  so  many 
captains,'' and  which  the  great  Socrates,  who, 
we  think,  could  not  have  had  the  pattern  of  his 
Xantippe  at  the  moment  before  his  eyes,  Ingur 
briously  confesses  to  be  "a  tyranny  which 
tyrannizeth  over  tyrants  themselves."  Ab  to 
Xantippe,  however,  she,  too,  has  at  last  found  a 
champion ;  for  we  read  in  Anthon's  ClM^lcal 
Dictionary,  (Art,  Soerata,)  that  "  after  al^t  is 
very  probable  that  the  infirmities  of  this  female 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated." 

Instances  numberless  of  the  power  of  love,  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  of  beauty,  are  recorded. 
Chariclea,  falling  with  others  into  the  hands  of 
pirates,  was  alone  suffered  to  escape  death  for 
her  beauty.  Irene,  taken  by  the  Grand  Seignior 
in  the  sack  of  Constantinople,  made  her  captor 
captive.  And  so,  Rosamond  says  of  King  Henry 
the  Second, 
"  Whom  fortune  made  my  King,  my  lore  made  sulijeet.*' 

Menelaus,  at  the  taking  of  Troy,  being  about 
to  strike  down  Helen,  the  cause  of  so  much  die- 
aster,  dropped  his  weapon  when  he  saw  her  face, 
and  protected  her. 

A  memorable  instance,  and  one  not  so  gene^• 
ally  known,  is  that  of  the  legend  of  Phryne. 
We  shall  give  it  in  the  words  of  Lewes,  in  his 
Life  of  Grocthe,  where  he  is  contrasting  the 
modern  conception  of  beauty,  as  a  gift  of  the 
Evil  One  and  an  incentive  to  sin,  with  the  Greek 
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apprehension  of  it  as  eomething  divine  and 
sacred :  "  Fhryne,  while  living  at  Athens  in 
splendor,  and  wooed  by  men  of  rank  and  genius, 
was  accused,  like  Aspasia,  before  the  popular 
court  of  justice,  of  impiety.  The  judges  were 
about  to  condemn  her,  when  her  defender,  the  ora- 
tor Hyperides,  bethought  him  of  a  bold  stroke ;  he 
suddenly  tore  aside  the  garment  which  concealed 
the  most  beautiful  of  bosoms,  and  then  ^  a  dSsut- 
daimonia,  L  e.,  a  religious  shudder  of  awe,'  so 
says  an  ancient  writer,  <  seized  the  judges  at  the 
sight  of  this  unvailed  beauty.  They  believed 
that  they  should  sin  against  Aphrodite  herself, 
if  by  their  verdict  they  destroyed  a  form  which 
the  goddess  had  consecrated  as  her  earthly 
priestess,  in  thus  endowing  it  with  such  won- 
drous beauty.  They  declared  the  accused  free.' ' ' 
Fancy  such  an  argument  addressed  to  the  am- 
tdenca  of  a  puritanical  jury  of  thirty  years 
since,  or  even  of  to-day  I 

Gyms,  victorious  in  battle,  found  among  the 
spoils  a  captive  princess,  a  woman  whose  nn- 
equaled  beauty  and  modest  majesty  of  demeanor 
at  once  filled  him  with  admiration.  Learning 
that  his  fair  "  booty,"  Panthea,  was  the  wife  of 
King  Abradatus,  to  whom  she  was  devotedly 
attached,  he  protected  her  as  a  sister,  and  re- 
stored her  to  her  husband.  Thus  Cyrus  by  doing 
an  honorable  deed  made  a  firm  ally,  and  strength- 
ened his  hold  on  the  kingdom.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  similar  capture  and  restoration  of 
the  fair  Spanish  maiden,  by  Scipio?  When  we 
remember  the  absolute  authority  of  victorious 
leaders  in  the  early  ages,  and  still  more  when 
we  r^ect  that  the  infamous  battle^ry  of"  beau- 
ty aim  booty,"  with  all  the  horrors  it  implies, 
is  not  yet  abandoned  even  by  the  soldiers  of  so- 
called  enlightened  and  christianized  nations, 
titen  we  shall  be  prepared  to  estimate  aright  the 
magnanimity  displayed  by  those  great  conquer- 
ors. Again  the  "dark  cloud  wears  a  silver 
lining."  The  instincts  of  men  are  not  wholly 
depraved ;  for  in  the  charge  where  right  and 
country  are  at  stake,  a  thought  of  the  wives  and 
sweethearts  tar  away  proves  not  less  eflfective 
than  patriotism  or  the  love  of  freedom  in  nerv- 
ing the  arm  for  desperate  and  successful  en- 
counter. 

A  laughable  but  noble  Instance  of  affection 
was  that  exhibited  by  the  dames  of  Wrisberg,  a 
small  fortified  town  in  Bavaria,  who,  when  their 
Duke,  unable  longer  to  hold  out  against  the 
assaults  of  the  Emperor  Conrad  III,  could  obtain 
no  more  favorable  conditions  than  that  the 
women  only  should  be  sufi'ered  to  go  out  of 
the  town  before  the  sack,  each  carrying  with 
her  upon  her  back  what  she  considered  most 


valuable.  These  heroic  women  valiently  shoul- 
dered their  husbands,  lovers  and  brothera^  each 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  her  position,  not 
leaving  behind  the  old  Duke  l^imself,  and  with 
such  valuable  lading  trudged  out  of  the  doomed 
city.  Need  it  be  said  that  the  Emperor  granted 
a  general  pardon,  and  made  favorable  terms 
with  the  women  of  Wrisberg,  as  a  proof  of  his 
estimation  of  their  good  sense  and  devotion. 

Roger  of  Wendover,  one  of  those  grave,  pa- 
tient, faithful  and  often  unintentionally  amusing 
writers,  the  Chroniclers,  in  his  "Flowers  of 
History,"  says  of  King  Arthur  that,  "  being  de- 
arous  of  subduing  Gaul,  he  prepared  shipping, 
and  committed  all  Britain  and  his  wife  to  the 
care  of  his  nephew  Modred."  A  naive  expreaaon, 
truly,  of  the  importance  of  the  lady  in  the  esti- 
mation of  her  royal  spouse ;  but  the  impartial 
chronicler  is  compelled  to  add,  that  the  treacher- 
ous guardian  discharged  his  trust  more  faithful- 
ly to  the  former  of  his  charges  than  to  the  latter. 
A  still  more  amusing  account  is  given  by  the 
same  authority  of  some  experience  of  the  great 
Alfred.  This  prince,  when  a  young  man,  we  are 
told,  wishing  to  have  his  mind  strengthened  in 
piety,  prayed  long  that  there  might  be  sent  to 
him  "bodily  infirmity,  not  too  excessive,  nor 
such  as  to  render  him  Incompetent  in  worldly 
matters."  In  accordance  with  his  desire,  he  be- 
came subject  to  a  painful  affliction  for  many 
years,  so  that  even  his  life  was  despaired  ot 
The  pious  prince  now  desired  an  exchange  of 
this  malady  for  some  lighter  one,  "  yet,  so  that 
it  might  not  appear  outwardl}'  on  his  body^  lest 
he  should  be  despised  of  men."  Not  long  there- 
after he  was  restored  to  per/ed  «Niiu2nes9— an  op- 
portune change,  as  all  will  admit  on  reading 
what  foUowa  "But  that  infirmity  being  re- 
moved," continues  the  veracious  chronicler, 
"  he  was  attacked  by  another  much  more  severe— 
a  nuptial  affection,  which  troubled  him  exoetsive- 
ly  from  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  to  the 
forty-fifth.  In  (Ms  storm  qf  trials  he  had  sons 
and  daughters  born  to  him  in  the  order  follow- 
ing," etc., — a  fine  lot  of  them,  as  they  are  re- 
counted, studious,  proper  young  people,  all 
making  good  account  of  themselves,  (save  one, 
who  took  the  vail,)  one  of  the  sons  honorably 
succeeding  to  his  father's  crown.  Fiery  trials, 
indeed  I  The  sober  historian!  We  apprehend 
that  the  "  nuptial  affection,"  which  is  confessed- 
ly one  of  wide-spread  ravages,  and  has  often,  in 
truth,  been^oUowed  by  dire  consequences,  had 
none  but  the  most  excellent  effects  on  the  heart 
and  life  of  the  worthy  AllVed. 

But  another  class  of  instances  may  be  adduced 
in  which  the  consequences  of  tke>OBeFatio 
Jigitized  by ' 
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the  love^lement  are  more  distinctly  seen. 
Esther  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  and  by  this  means  ameliorated  the 
condition  of  a  captive  nation.  To  take  another 
instance  from  mythology :  The  Athenians 
having  been  forced  to  send  a  yearly  tribnte  of 
young  men  and  maidens  to  Crete,  where  they 
were  devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  a  hideous  mon- 
ster kept  in  the  center  of  the  famous  labyrinth 
on  that  island,  Theseus  set  out  with  the  devoted 
band,  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  mon- 
ster. Arrived,  he  would  probably  have  failed 
of  his  object,  but  for  the  love  of  Ariadne,  which 
he  won.  She  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
"  clue,"  or  thread,  which  led  him  safely  to  the 
penetralia  of  the  labyrinth  ;  and  when  his  pur- 
pose was  accomplished,  brought  him  safely  forth 
again.  Poor  Ariadne,  who  accompanied  the 
victor  on  his  return,  was,  in  obedience  to  an 
oracle,  abandoned  by  him  on  the  island  of  Nasos, 
probably  as  a  warning  to  Theseus  and  to  all 
who  read  with  understanding  of  the  truth  that 
Cupid  is  too  apt  to  be  a  stumbling-block  in  the 
path  Ihat  leads  to  true  greatness.  The  great 
Hercules,  whose  "  twelve  labors  "  made  him  the 
wonder  of  his  time,  was  many  times  the  thrall 
of  beauty,  and  finally  perished  by  the  jealousy 
of  Dejanira,  whose  love  for  him  led  her  to  adopt 
a  fatal  expedient  for  securing  his  constancy  in 
return.  She  caused  him  to  put  on  the  shirt  de- 
clared by  NesBus  to  be  suffused  with  'philter, 
which  would  secure  eternal  fidelity  in  the  wear- 
er ;  but  the  garment  proved  to  be  poisoned 
instead;  the  venom  consumed  the  hero's  flesh, 
and  voluntarily  ascending  his  funeral  pyre  and 
ordering  it  fired,  he  died.  So  love  worsted  him 
to  whom  labor  and  achievement  were  but  as  rec- 
reations. 

Amestris,  Xerxes'  wife,  cruelly  mutilated 
Masista,  a  neighboring  gentlewoman,  in  whose 
house  she  found  her  husband's  cloak.  Alexan- 
der of  Pherae,  Antoninus  Y ems,  Demetrius,  and 
Nicanor,  were  murdered  by  their  wives  through 
jealousy.  Ferdegunde,  wife  of.  Chilperic  the 
First,  of  France,  compassed  his  death  because 
he  had  accidentally  discovered  her  partiality  for 
Landre,  a  gay  knight  of  that  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  accomplished  but  frail  Aspasia 
advised  Pericles  as  to  tiie  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens,  improved  his  rhetoric,  and,  it 
is  said,  even  composed  for  him  one  of  his  most 
successful  orations.  After  his  death,  she  mold- 
ed the  obscure  Lysicles  into  the  future  states- 
man, and  fitted  him  for  the  chief  offices  in  the 
republic.  She  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
one  of  the  preceptors  of  Socrates.  It  is  well 
known  how  often  an  affection  cherished,  perhaps 


vainly,  for  some  beautiful  or  worthy  woman,  has 
proved  the  inspiration  of  masculine  ginius—the 
source  to  which  we  owe  some  of  the  noblest 
triumphs  in  poetry,  painting,  and  music.  Who 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  Petrarch  and  Laura, 
or  Dante  and  Beatrice?  And  yet  a  wicked 
skeptic  has  queried,  we  fear  not  without  sound 
reason, 

"  Bad  Lanm  x«ally  been  retnrch*s  wife, 
Would  h«  hATe  irritten  aonnete  to  her  all  his  life  ?'' 

Singular  estate  of  mortal  life!  that  desire 
should  still  be  in  tiie  ratio  of  unattainableness, 
and  what  we  have  not,  always  prized  above 
what  we  have  attained  1 

It  was  a  saying  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  that 
"  many  women  were  worthy  to  govern  kingdoms, 
but  it  was  always  to  be  feared  they  would  be 
subdued  by  lovers  who  were  not  capable  of  gov- 
erning a  dozen  puUeta"  The  Cardinal  doubt- 
less spoke  from  observation  in  the  common  walks 
of  life.  But  when  women  have  been  raised  to 
royalty,  they  have  not  more  generally  proved 
imbecile  or  vile,  or  subject  to  damaging  alli- 
ances, than  monarchs  of  the  rougher  sex.  Isar 
bella  of  Castile,  Maria  Theresa  of  Hungary, 
Zenobia  of  Palmyra,  and  others  may  be  named, 
noble  examples  of  judgment,  capacity,  and  suc- 
cessful administration  of  the  afihirs  of  state. 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  surrounded  by  ardent 
suitors  all  her  life  long ;  yet  such  was  her  self- 
reliance,  firmness  and  tact,  that  she  not  only 
kept  her  resolution  of  remaining  unwcdded,  but 
made  her  very  suitors  the  supporters  of  her 
power,  rather  than  enemies,  by  her  course. 
While  the  crusaders  held  Jerusalem,  Sybilla, 
wife  of  Earl  Guy,  became  entitled  to  the  throne 
by  the  death  of  Baldwin.  Her  powerful  cour- 
tiers deemed  her  capable,  but  had  not  so  good 
an  opinion  of  her  husband ;  and  they  would 
only  invest  her  with  royalty  on  condition  that 
she  should  discard  him.  This  she  did,  but  when 
the  approach  of  Saladin  made  it  advisable  that 
a  husband  should  be  chosen  by  the  Queen,  and 
the  courtiers  were  assembled  and  in  a  flutter  to 
know  on  which  of  them  her  choice  would  fall, 
the  Queen  rose  and  spoke  as  follows:  ''My 
Lord  Guy,  I  choose  you  as  my  husband,  and 
give  up  myself  and  my  kingdom  to  you  as  the 
future  King."  The  courtiers  saw  no  way  but  to 
acquiesce,  wondering  that  **  so  simple  a  woman 
had  baffled  so  many  wise  councillors."  Pul- 
cheria  ruled  the  empire  of  the  East  with  angu- 
lar ability  during  forty  years ;  and  as  a  part  of 
this  time  Placidla  was  empress  of  the  West,  two 
women  alone  wielded  for  a  time  the  destinies  of 
the  civilized  world.  But  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  not  hastened  on  that  account 
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Examples  of  the  evil  inflaexice  of  a  perversion 
of  the  love^lement  apoo  distlngaiehed  indiyld- 
nalfl  and  natloiiB  are  not  wanting.  Samson,  Sol- 
omon, Mark  Antony,  Henry  YIU  and  Louis 
XrV  will  never  be  forgotten,  as  examples  in 
which  iU-regulated  affection  has  efbced  the 
highest  glory  of  manhood,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, sapped  the  foundations  of  states  The 
wonderful  career  of  Cleopatra  needs  not  here  be 
repeated ;  it  is  too  well  known.  But  we  appre- 
hend that  when  Julius  Ceesar  wrote  home  to  the 
Roman  Senate  that  memorable  laconic  history 
of  his  Egyptian  campaign,  '*  Fem,  vidif  nd,"  he 
might  have  used  the  words  in  a  doable  sense ; 
for  he,  too,  had  looked  into  the  eyes  of  this  basi- 
lisk, and  had  come  near  yielding  to  her  channs ; 
but  he  had  mastered  the  wiles  as  well  as  the 
enemies  of  the  enchanting  queen,  and  leaving 
her  to  her  throne,  he  set  forth  for  future  con- 
questa  We  might  rejoice  in  his  victory  if  we 
could  feel  that  ambition  such  as  his  was  one 
whit  better  than  the  ignominy  of  the  sensual- 
ist's self-abandonment  As  it  is,  doubtless  Mark 
Antony  did  the  world  greater  service  in  dying 
the  slave  of  beauty,  than  GsBsar  in  living  the 
conqueror  of  natLons. 

The  age  of  chivalry  was  but  a  period  of  or- 
ganized, universal  confession  of  the  influence  of 
love  in  shaping  life  and  history.  And  the  latter 
crusades  owed  their  edat  more  to  the  fervor  of 
young  knights  burning  to  win  distinction  and 
the  &vor  of  a  "  ladye-love,"  than  to  zeal  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  Holy  City.  And  tibe  ptf  iod 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is, 
in  one  aspect,  little  more  than  a  long  record  of 
intrigues,  disgraoeftil  alliances,  and  the  most 
terrible  crimes  growing  out  of  the  abandonment 
of  the  principles  of  private  virtue.  The  death 
of  Lucretia,  dishonored  by  a  son  of  tlie  royal 
Taiquin,  led  to  the  banishment  of  the  latter,  and 
the  abrogation  of  royalty.  The  title  of  *'  king," 
thus  made  doubly  hateful,  the  Roman  people 
would  never  again  suffer  to  be  assumed;  but 
unhfqypy  Rome,  in  her  days  of  declensioD,  was 
forced  to  witness,  in  her  emperors,  conduct  com- 
pared with  which  the  deeds  called  atrocious  in 
her  kings,  in  her  days  of  sterner  morality,  were 
almost  deserving  the  appeAation  of  virtues. 

We  have  referred  to  the  influence  of  Cleopatra 
over  Csasar  in  Egypt ;  but  there  is  an  tmpeoi  in 
which  that  influence  resulted  in  one  of  tibe  most 
disastrous  events  recorded  in  history.  In  the 
settlement  of  the  diiBoultles  about  the  saccession, 
the  fascinations  of  the  princess  led  Cesar  to 
favor  unduly  her  interests.  The  partisans  of 
Ptolemy  thereupon  took  up  arms ;  Cesar  fired 
the  hostile  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Alexandria ;  the 


!  flaines  spreading  enveloped  the  celebrated  public 
library  of  that  dty,  and  the  greater  part  of  that 
magnificent  collection  of  ancient  works  perished. 
It  is  painful  as  well  as  humiliating  to  reflect 
that  thus  the  unhappy  activity  of  the  lower  in- 
stincts and  interests  of  a  few  men  and  women 
could,  in  one  hour,  rob  the  entire  intellect  of  the 
world  in  after  ages  of  such  stores  of  information 
and  philosophy,  as  were  there  assembled  1 

With  a  single  additional  instance  of  the  power 
of  the  love-element  in  molding  the  destinies  of 

I  man,  and  even  the  course  of  history,  we  shall 
leave  the  snlject  to  such  further  elaboration  as 
the  reader's  reflections  and  observations  may 
give  to  it  The  consequences  of  the  unfaithful- 
ness 0l  the  beautiful  Helen  did  not  cease  with^ 
the  destruction  of  Troy.  During  the  long  ab- 
sence of  the  Grecian  leaders,  usurpers  had  taken 
their  places;  and  those  who  returned  found 
themselves  suttjected  to  broils  and  fends  that 
weakened  the  several  states  and  retarded  their 
progress.  The  descendants  of  Perseus  sdced 
this  occasion  to  descend  tram  the  Dorian  moun- 
tains, whither  they  had  been  driven,  and  repos- 
sess themselves  of  their  paternal  domain,  the 
fertile  plains  of  the  Peloponnesus.  There, 
having  succeeded  in  their  enterprise,  Aristode- 
•mus  received  Laconla  as  his  share,  and,  with 
his  followers,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  won- 
derful Spartan  race.  The  di^KMnessed  Pek>- 
pidae  at  the  same  time  migrated,  and  founded 
important  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  Sicily  and  the 
South  of  Italy.  What  would  have  been  the 
course  of  Grecian  history  had  this  little  *"  ailhir 
of  the  heart"  between  the  dashing  young  Paris 
and  the  spouse  of  Menelaus  never  taken  place  ? 
What  kind  of  world  would  ours  be  without  its 
Lycurgus  and  Sparta  ? 

"  The  pebble  in  the  ■treminlet  throwii 
Bes  turned  the  comae  of  many  %  lirer.'' 

And  sportive  Eros  has,  we  trow,  ofttimes  in- 
,  daced  meanderings  in  the  ways  of  courts  and 
i  nations,  as  well  as  of  simple  men,  which  it  win 

take  philosophers  with  wise  heads  to  unraveL 


MAN'S  SOUL« 

Not  even  Chrtot  Himeetf 
Oftn  lave  man  else  than  as  He  holds  man'e  aoul ; 
And  therefore  did  He  come  into  our  flesh, 
As  some  wise  hunter  creeping  on  his  knees 
With  a  torch,  iiUo  the  tdacknm  iiftome  oace, 
Sbfaceand  qudl  the  teoif  Aers,— take  tiie  sonl. 
And  io  possess  the  whole  man  body  and  sonl. 

[Elizabeth  B.  Browniiy. 


LOVE. 

Lovx  is  a  iringed  god,  not  made  for  flight, 
But  as  exultant,  and  from  earth  intact— 
Not  weighted  by  sense,  nor  yet  by  Ihonght  abstmet 
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FAITH    AND   LOVE. 

sr  BunsT  BXLnMffinr. 

*<  The  soul  \»  the  Msence  of  a  man ;  and  you  cannot 
bave  tiko  true  man  against  bU  inclination.*' 

[SA  W^am  RAxaoB. 

Omb  of  the  most  agreeable  eompanionB  I  ever 
knew,  was  Edward  Gilbert  Thoroaghly  well- 
tared,  he  was  of  course  panctttiously  eonsiderate 
where  the  indiyidiialiiy  of  another  was  con- 
oemed ;  exempt  from  caviling,  cariositj',  and 
iaterfeKHice  in  every  shape.  His  own  address 
was  free  even  to  careleesness ;  yet  beneath  this 
external  manifestation  dwelt  a  vein  of  deep  and 
thoroagh  reserve,  an  ondeiHSurrent  that  might 
he  felt  bat  never  penetrated. 

There  was  nothing  like  gloom  or  mystery  it 
would  seem  in  this ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a 
holy  and  beantifhl  light  emanating  fh>m  an  in- 
ward shrine,  revealing  a  benign  radiance,  yet 
vailed  and  indistinct  In  Ae  midst  of  others,  he 
was  one  ever  posMssing  his  spirit  in  peace,  one 
nstained  by  an  invisible  ministry.  Some  called 
him  a  devotee,  but  whether  in  wcnnhip  of  the 
Divine  and  the  Infinite,  or  of  an  earthly  idol, 
none  knew,  so  similar  are  each  in  theur  results. 

I  had  known  him  for  many  years,  had  con- 
oeived  the  most  devotional  and  reverential  afiRec- 
tion  for  him,  and  yet  had  never  sought  to  pene- 
trate this  mystery  of  his  character ;  judge,  then, 
of  my  surprise  when  he  himself  opened  to  me 
the  secret  of  his  life.  , 

We  had  traveled  much  together,  and  our  in- 
tercourse being  of  the  most  unconstrained  and 
cordial  kind,  I  was  not  long  in  learning  that 
there  were  frequent  occasions  on  v^ich  he  was 
totally  silent,  even  for  an  hour,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  midst  of  gayety,  when  circumstances  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  separate  himself  from  the 
group.  One  day  in  a  year  he  always  passed 
alone  in  his  room.  I  learned  this  day  to  be  the 
twelfth  of  August  After  this  period  of  seclu- 
sion he  was  not  gloomy,  as  one  might  be  led  to 
suppose ;  instead,  a  gentle  serenity  was  diffused 
over  him,  a  hopefulness  and  trust  that  seemed  to 
have  received  a  higher  impulse. 

We  were  within  one  day's  Journey  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  bnsineaB  of  some  importance  there 
claimed  my  attention,  yet  did  I  linger  amid  the 
gorgeous  scenery  of  the  Susquehanna,  with  its 
primeval  woods  hanging  like  a  canopy  above 
me,  fbr  a  new  and  solemn  sense  of  beauty  was 
entering  my  very  soul.  The  conversation  of 
Gilbert,  too,  was  Instructive  and  ennobling  in 
the  highest  degree ;  and  there  was  a  vein  of 
qib^tuality  running  through  it  rarely  found. 

We  were  riding  a  sequestered  road,  where  the 
bnnches  of  the  trees  often  caused  us  to  bend  to 


the  saddle-bow,  when  Gilbert,  after  a  long 
silence,  asked : 

"  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Ernest,  that  when 
one  who  is  dear  to  ub,  whose  existence  is  indeed 
a  part  of  our  own,  has  ceased  to  be  a  dweller  on 
earth,  we  feel,  as  it  were,  a  loosening  of  the 
senses,  and  the  soul  hears  an  utterance  that 
saith :  *  Arise ;  let  us  go  hence?' " 

At  this  moment  a  butterfly  alighted  upon  his 
forehead,  paused  an  instant,  and  then  floated 
lightly  upward  into  the  tMn  air.  Gilbert  fol- 
lowed it  with  his  eyes,  and,  to  my  amazement, 
turned  deadly  pale. 

''Blessed  Psyche,  one  moment  stay,"  he  mur- 
mured, and  but  for  my  arm  would  have  fallen 
from  his  saddle. 

After  this  little  incident  we  rode  many  hours 
in  utter  rilence ;  Gilbert  was  very  pale,  and  me- 
chanically reined  his  horse  beside  my  own ;  the 
most  beautifril  scenery,  to  ^ich  he  was  ever  so 
keenly  susceptible,  ftdled  to  awaken  his  atten- 
tion, or  rouse  him  from  an  abstraction  that 
seemed  well  nigh  to  suspend  the  powers  of  vl- 
taUty. 

At  length  we  reached  our  inn,  and  I  was  giv- 
ing orders  to  the  groom  that  we  might  be  in 
readiness  for  an  early  start  in  the  morning, 
when  Gilbert  arrested  me. 

"  Pardon  me,  Ernest,  but  I  shall  remain  here 
the  morrow." 

I  was  annoyed,  and  endeavored  to  deter  him 
teom  his  purpose ;  I  hinted  his  depression  as  an 
urgent  reason  why  he  should  resume  his  social 
intercourse ;  that  Nature  became  oppressive  In 
our  moments  of  despondency,  that  she  forced 
upon  us  at  such  times  the  urgencies  of  the  heart, 
and  we  need  the  conventionalism,  and  cold  tur- 
moil of  restless  humanity  to  recall  us  from  ego- 
tism. Suddenly  it  flashed  upon  my  mind — **  the 
morrow  is  the  12th  of  August ;"  and  I  was  silent 

Every  one  is  aware  of  the  extreme  dullness  of 
a  country  inn.  The  poverty  of  furniture,  books, 
and  all  the  little  accessories  of  refined  life. 
Then  there  is  the  dry  dust  upon  the  ^rindow- 
pane ;  the  invariable  sUt  at  the  comei'  of  the 
dimity  curtain,  showing  ^hat  listless  travelers, 
again  and  again,  have  lifted  it  like  yourself; 
the  revolting  soap  stains  upon  the  pine  stand, 
and  about  the  table,  all  reminding  you  of  prior 
use,  which  naturally  is  suggestive  of  unpleasant 
associations.  Then  time,  after  his  hurry  else- 
where, seems  resting  here ;  and  the  great  bottle- 
flies  that  buzz  slowly  about  the  room  and  then 
bounce  two  or  three  times  against  the  ceiling, 
seem  created  as  express  reminders  of  heat  and 
lassitude,  and  lingering  time.  To  these  annoy- 
ances are  often  superadded  a  hairennesB  of  slto- 
Jigitized  by  vrrOOQ  i; 
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ation ;  as  if  nothing  but  flies,  poultry  and  swine 
half  buried  in  the  moist  gravel,  could  find  any- 
thing pleasurable  in  it 

That  was  a  long  wearisome  day  in  the  little 
inn  at .  Despite  all  my  eflforts  to  the  con- 
trary, I  found  myself  nervously  interested  in 
the  seclusion  of  Gilbert ;  I  could  not  refrain 
i^uently  glancing  at  his  windows,  and  pausing 
in  the  small  entry  to  see  if  he  were  moving ;  and 
then  I  blushed  and  checked  myself  in  this  un- 
manly scrutiny ;  yet  the  total  silence  pervading 
his  room  grew  appalling.  Not  a  curtain  was 
stirred,  not  a  footfall  heard.  Through  the  long, 
long  hours,  a  stillness  like  death  was  about  him. 
Then  the  long,  long  night,  with  its  lagging  sec- 
onds, made  audible  by  the  heaVy  tick  of  the  old 
Grerman  clock,  and  the  hours  pealed  out  by  its 
lengthened  toll,  as  it  would  never  cease — the 
breath  grew  labored  in  listening  ;  and  the  brain 
counted  as  by  necessity,  one — two — three — ^and 
onward,  with  a  vexed  and  yet  mechanical  curi- 
osity. The  senses  acquired  a  painful  intensity. 
I  remember  starting  at  the  tramp  of  feet  over 
my  pillow,  which  proved  only  those  of  a  fly — 
there  was  a  confused  sound  at  one  time  near  my 
own  breast,  which  gave  a  fearful  dread  of  new 
organic  disease — ^it  was  a  rising  and  falling  as 
with  my  own  breath ;  a  guttural  quiver  that 
thrilled  along  my  nerves,  and  seemed  a  part  of 
them.  I  opened  my  eyes  and  a  large  black  cat 
was  purring  in  the  moonlight  beside  me.  The 
senses  had  a  distinct  and  preternatural  activity, 
totally  independent  of  the  reason.  That  night 
was  an  eternity  of  hours  to  my  mind ;  for  apart 
from  my  interest  in  Gilbert,  my  own  spirit  had 
its  sorrow,  which  the  solitude,  the  night,  and  si- 
lence brought  home  to  me  with  terrific  energy. 
Life  seemed  a  gray,  hopeless  blank,  and  even 
the  s^Hritual  aspirations,  which  rarely  desert 
me,  grew  dim  and  vague,  and  a  cold  skepticism 
was  settling  upon  me.  Thank  God  I  arose  and 
prayed  for  deliverance  from  this  subtle  ingrati- 
tude, this  violence  done  to  the  utterance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  within  me,  and  then  tears  came  to 
my  relief,  and  I  felt  my  child-nature  return,  and 
I  slept — feeling  the  wings  of  the  Eternal  folding 
me  as  in  a  garment  whose  texture  was  love. 

Horning  at  length  came,  and  with  it  I  heard 
a  mechanical  step  upon  the  stair.  I  hastened 
forward  to  meet  the  morning  welcome  of  my 
friend,  that  friend  hitherto  so  calm,  so  beautiful 
in  his  manliness,  and  I  started  involuntarily 
back  at  the  changes  of  a  single  night  His 
cheek  and  eye  were  hollow,  and  his  lips  thin 
and  rigid.  His  complexion  had  a  grayness  that 
was  cold  and  unearthly.  I  pressed  his  hand,  for 
I  could  only  look  my  sympathy. 


**  She  IB  dead,  dear  Ernest,  lead  me  wherever 
you  list" 

For  hours  we  rode  on  in  utter  fdlence— for 
days  even— for  weeks  we  kept  aloof  from  tlie 
great  thoroughfares  of  men,  and  dwelt  amid  the 
solitary  pityings  of  Nature,  where  her  balm  is  so 
breathed  into  the  soul  that  we  are  healed  and 
yet  are  unconscious  of  the  ministry.  I  made  no 
attempts  to  console  him— I  would  not  wony 
him  with  unavailing  sympathy.  "  Let  me  alone," 
is  the  heart's  remonstrance,  when  words  are 
thrust  into  its  desolate  chambers.  Unconscloiuljr 
I  followed  the  example  so  pathetically  beantifal 
in  the  friends  of  the  man  of  Uz,  when  they  ssk 
beside  him  "  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and 
opened  not  then:  mouth,  for  they  saw  that  his 
grief  was  great" 

At  length  we  alighted  beeide  a  mountain 
stream,  and  seated  ourselves  upon  one  of  thoe& 
rounded  masses  of  stone  that  so  frequently  pai&- 
zle  the  unlearned,  and  are  of  such  interest  to 
the  scientific.  Gilbert  was  the  first  to  break 
silence. 

"  Ernest,  there  is  that  in  the  human  mind  foi^ 
bidding  it  to  hold  within  itself  a  solitary  secret 
We  are  made  for  fellowship  with  our  kind,  and 
our  instincts  revolt  at  whatever  is  buried  in 
silence.  We  are  made  to  impart  our  joyf  ulnesi» 
and  to  divide  our  burdens  with  others.  Pardcm 
me,  dear  Ernest,  if  I  confess  that  I  seek  yoor 
confidence  from  a  necessity  of  our  being,  rather 
than  from  a  desire  of  sympathy.  One  who  must 
henceforth  live  above  humanity  should  check 
his  yearnings  for  companionship.  I  must  tell 
you  the  one  fact  of  my  life,  which  for  years  has 
imparted  its  coloring  to  the  rest 

"  It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  I  first  met  Agnes 
Grordon.  She  was  then  a  widow  of  perhaps 
twenty-five,  or  she  might  have  been  older,  for  I 
never  thought  upon  the  subject,  any  more  than 
I  did  upon  her  beauty,  which  must  have  been 
of  a  high  order ;  but  she  was  so  free  from  all 
vanity  that  my  mind  was  rarely  drawn  to  the 
fact  ]  and  there  is  that  about  a  nobly-constituted 
woman,  that  at  once  divests  a  man  of  sensuality 
and  makes  him  superior  to  the  fascinations  of 
mere  external  attractiveness.  There  was  around 
her  a  radiance  of  soul,  a  halo  as  of  an  inner  life, 
investing  her  with  a  glory.  She  seemed  to 
breathe  of  devotedness,  if  such  a  sentiment  may 
be  embodied  in  a  human  form  and  dwell  in  the 
air  of  a  human  movement 

"  I  need  not  tell  where  nor  how  we  first  met, 
for  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  common-placisms 
of  events,  momentous  although  to  ourselves, 
and  involving  rare  contingencies,  yet  i^parently 
natural  and  of  every-day  occurence.  Ndther 
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will  I  dwell  upon  the  progress  of  a  love  that 
soon  absorbed  the  soul  of  each,  for  neither  of  as 
oonld  tell  when  nor  how  it  grew  between  ua  It 
was  as  if  two  spbits,  each  with  a  ringle  wing 
had  met,  and  folding  their  arms  together  became 
one,  and  perfect  in  their  power  of  flight  heaven- 
ward. 

<<When  I  first  told  my  love,  Agnes  listened 
with  a  sweet  downcast  look,  and  then  her  clear 
eyes  met  mine,  like  soul  answering  to  soul ;  her 
gentle  lip&  trembled,  and  her  oheek  was  pale, 
bat  80  holy,  so  loving,  was  the  whole  expression 
of  her  childlike  face,  that  I  started  as  at  a  new 
and  sablime  revelation. 

**  She  placed  her  two  hands  within  mine  own, 
and  I  called  her 'Wife.' 

''Agnes  looked  earnestly  in  my  face,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

'"Thine,  Gilbert — one  with  thee,  like  unto 
the  angels  of  God,'  she  replied ;  and  then  she 
spoke  of  those  mysterious  affinities  of  sool,  by 
which  two  beings  are  imperceptibly  blended 
into  one ;  how  love  between  such  is  a  necessity 
of  their  being,  an  ordainment,  a  fact  They  are 
conjoined  by  God,  although  often  put  asunder 
by  men.  She  told  of  that  yearning  for  compan- 
ionship felt  by  every  human  being— a  craving 
of  the  spirit  harder  to  be  borne  than  any  mate- 
rial necessity;  and  to  love,  to  be  beloved, 
became  a  conservation  to  the  aoul.  She  went  on. 

" '  Can  yon  love  me,  Gilbert,  and  yet  never 
seek  to  bind  me  other  than  by  this  strong  bond 
of  affinity  ?    Love  me  as  thy  spirit-wife  only  V 

"  I  smiled  at  a  spiritualism  I  scarcely  believed 
real.  Her  hands  trembled,  and  I  saw  the  blood 
steal  through  the  transparency  of  her  cheek,  l^er 
eyelids  drooped,  and  the  tears  started  from  be- 
neath them. 

" '  Gilbert,  I  must  tell  thee  all,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  losing  thee  in  this  life,  although  I 
solemnly  believe  that  in  the  sight  of  God  we 
are.  one.  Gilbert,  I  am  bound  by  a  solemn  vow, 
never  to  give  this  hand  in  marriage  bonds.  I 
can  never  be  thine  in  the  face  of  the  world.' 

"  I  sprang  fh)m  my  seat,  and  cast  her  blessed 
hand  ftom  me ;  and  then  I  caught  her  wildly  to 
my  breast  '  My  God,  you  shall  be  mine,  even 
if '— .  I  was  silent,  for  Agnes  fell  as  one  dead 
in  my  arms. 

"Never,  never  shall  I  forget  the  emotions 
that  swayed  me  in  that  brief  period  of  her  un- 
consciousness. I  held  the  beautiful  material 
within  my  grasp,  and  a  cold  terror  seized  me 
lest  the  finer  essence  had  departed  at  my  fear- 
ful threat,  and  I,  but  half  awakened  to  a  sub- 
lime sympathy,  was  to  be  at  once  bereft,  as  a 
penalty  for  my  impious  love.    She  revived,  and 


the  music  of  her  voice,  the  sweet  eloquence  of 
her  lips,  the  endearing  pathos  of  her  every 
word,  and  the  subtle  winningness  of  her  gentle 
air,  ere  long  won  me  to  her  noble  creed,  and 
made  me  her  worshiper,  devoted  and  spiritual. 

"  She  had  been  married  in  her  early  girlhood, 
before  the  strength  of  her  own  nature  had  been 
revealed  to  her ;  while  her  heart  was  as  a  pearl, 
buried  in  its  parity,  sealed  up,  cold  and  tran- 
quil She  was  a  child  careless  of  the  morrow, 
and  unconscious  of  the  feari\il  momentousnees 
of  the  vows  Ae  assumed ;  and  not  till  their 
weight  pressed  upon  her  as  a  doom;  not  till 
she  f  onnd  herself  yearning  wildly  for  companion- 
ship and  sympathy,  did  she  realize  how  totally 
she  was  forever  bereft  of  these.  Then  came  the 
long  period  of  depression  and  hopeless  despond- 
ency— ^life  without  aim  or  joy,  existence  borne 
as  a  dread  nccesdty— <|ays  and  months  in  which 
gloom  was  only  relieved  by  a  deeper  gloom,* 
and  but  for  principle  and  duty,  the  thread  of 
life  might  have  been  voluntarily  severed. 

"But  she  was  trustful,  dependent,  spiritual, 
and  soon  these  affections,  destined  to  be  idly 
wasted  in  this  world,  were  transferred  to  Heaven. 
A  depth  of  religious  emotion  soon  absorbed  all 
others.  Duty,  self-sacrifice,  constancy,  and  de- 
votion, filled  up  the  waste  places  of  life. 

"  Gently  and  forbearingly  she  ppoke  of  the 
blind  selfishness  of  Gordon — how  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  held  a  place  in  her  duty,  but  no 
place  in  her  love,  often  goaded  him  to  fury. 
He  became  distrustful,  and  the  natural  selfish- 
ness of  his  nature  grew  tenfold  more  exacting. 
Petty  jealousy,  and  habitual  discontent,  took 
possession  of  the  unhappy  man.  Fretful  and 
morose,  he  was  content  only  while  she  was  in 
bis  presence,  while  her  slightest  gayety  filled 
him  with  suspicion.  A  tenacity  of  power,  an 
assertion  of  claims,  an  imperceptible  legality  of 
mind,  so  to  say,  usurped  the  place  of  love.  She 
belonged  to  him  by  legal  bonds,  and  these 
should  be  recognized  to  the  utmost. 

"  As  the  religious  impressions  of  Agnes  deep- 
ened, she  learned  to  compassionate  the  deluded 
man,  who  had  made  so  fearful  a  wreck  of  his 
peace— who.  in  the  bewilderment  of  fancy,  had 
conjoined  his  maturity  of  character  to  one  inex- 
perienced, undeveloped,  and  altogether  unlike 
his  own.    She  pitied  him  for  having  lavished 
his  soul  upon  one  who  could  not  respond  to  the 
boon.    She  ceased  to  think  upon  the  wrong 
done  to  herself ;  ceased  to  blame  him  who  had 
!  availed  himself  of  her  gentleness  and  ignorance 
!  of  life  to  bind  her  in  the  fearful  bonds  that 
'  await  only  the  severance  of  death  ;  and  a  noble- 
>  ness  of  sacrifice  grew  upon  h^i^  She  felt  as  if 
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called  upon  to  make  an  atonement  for  that  per- 
yersity  of  nature  that  failed  to  find  content 
where  the  law  directed. 

"  She  sometimes  grew  bewildered  in  the  stady 
of  herself— feared  she  might  be  peculiar  ^  one 
too  coldly  intellectual;  too  abstractly  spiritual 
for  human  ^^mpathy— and  the  restless  yoid  of 
the  heart,  the  wild  craving  for  companionship 
that  so  often  oppressed  her,  nug^t  be  only  the 
stmgglings  for  the  Infinite. 

**  It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  she  was 
called  to  the  dying  pillow  of  Gordon.  Eren  at  the 
threshold  of  the  grave,  Uie  fearfnl  selfishness  of  his 
paaaon  held  its  ascendency.  Even  there  he  who 
had  debarred  her  fine  nature  from  its  free  exer- 
cise ;  had  shackled  its  freedom  of  choice,  dared 
to  go  further,  and  fetter  his  yictim  after  death 
should  have  canceled  the  former  bond.  Yes, 
he,  he,  to  whom  the  vistas  of  this  world  were 
closing  forever,  took  her  hand,  warm  with 
health,  and  youtii,  and  vitality,  within  his  cold, 
dying  grasp,  and  bound  her  by  a  perilous  oath 
never  to  yield  that  hand  to  another.  And  then 
he  died. 

"  Years  pasBed  away,  and  we  met.  My  Grod  1 
the  gulf  that  his  selfishness  had  cast  between  us 
and  happiness!  I  would  not  willingly  believe 
such  an  oath  to  be  binding.  I  used  all  the  snb- 
>  tleties  of  logic  to  convince  her  that  a  promise 
extorted  under  such  circumstances  must  be  a 
nullity.  That  her  state  of  mind  was  unnatural ; 
that  the  mind  itself  was  weakened  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  compassion,  and  therefore  she  had 
become,  as  it  were,  irresponsible  for  its  doings. 
Heaven  forgive  me  1  even  while  uttering  this,  I 
trembled  lest  it  should  corrupt  her  sense  of 
truth — I  hoped,  and  feared,  and  shuddered,  for 
the  vehemence  of  my  love  was  bewildering  my 
own  clearness  of  perception,  and  I  was  in  dan- 
ger of  wresting  truth  from  its  le^timate  bear- 
ing, to  meet  the  wants  of  mine  own  blind  will. 
Ala«I  alas!  wliat  human  enormity  might  not 
in  this  way  find  an  apology. 

^  But  the  mind  of  Agnes  was  clear  as  a  sun- 
beam where  truth  was  involved.  She  had  taken 
the  oath  voluntarily  upon  herself— coolly,  dis- 
passionately— ^firom  what  she  had  conceived  at 
the  time  duty.  She  had  taken  it  in  the  maturity 
of  her  judgment ;  and  understanding,  in  part, 
from  her  fearful  craving  for  83rmpathy,  the  sacri- 
fice it  might  involve.  Yet  had  she  taken  it  in 
her  sound  mind  and  clear  judgment,  and  she  dared 
not  reverse  its  doom. 

"  Enough !  enough !  We  parted  to  meet  no 
more  on  this  earth.  The  sacrifice,  to  be  a  sacri- 
fice, must  be  entire,  complete.  The  love,  the 
dcvotedness  of  this  noblest  of  beings,  became 


superhuman  in  its  elevated  purity.  She  lifted 
me  above  myself,  and  gave  my  soul  an  aasertloQ 
of  its  high  claims,  such  as  I  had  never  before 
conceived  to  be  poasiUe.  Certain  hours  of  Oe 
day  we  devoted  to  Intercommunion.  One  day, 
likewise,  in  the  year,  was  passed  by  each  in  soU- 
tude — ^the  anniversary  of  our  meeting.  And  so 
perfect  has  been  oor  sympathy,  that  we  are  often 
apprised  through  our  own  consciiMisQeaB  each  of 
the  state  of  the  other's  mind. 

"  Our  letters  were  written  and  marked,  when 
designed  to  be  opened  on  this  anniversary  of  our 
meetings.  The  letters  of  yesterday  were  of  this 
character,  and  accompanied  by  one  fhxm  her 
only  female  friend  who  shared  her  confidence, 
announcing  the  fatal  news.  Alas !  I  needed  it 
not  Blessed  spirit !  I  felt  id  my  own  finme  the 
shiver  of  thy  disseverance. 

"  Ernest,  you  Imve  shared  my  joy  and  my 
grief.  God  bless  yon.  Few  know  the  holiness 
of  such  a  trust." 

Grilbert  lived  on,  a  graver  man,  it  may  be. 
When  the  sacred  twelfth  of  August  arrived, 
tiiere  were  no  sweet  records  of  afitetion  to  meet 
his  eye ;  and  when  I  waited  the  long  day  of  si- 
lence for  his  reappearance,  my  heart  misgave  me 
that  all  might  not  be  welL  The  hour  of  break- 
fast arrived,  and  all  was  yet  silent.  TremMing 
with  apprehension,  I  entered  his  roonL  Gilbert 
was  seated  at  the  table,  with  his  two  hands  fold- 
ed together,  and  his  head  resting  upon  them.  I 
lifted  up  his  face— a  miniature  met  my  eye 
Great  God  1  it  was  that  of  my  noble,  my 
sainted  mother ;  and  Gilbert — ^he  was  dead. 

»M»>«^ 
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ntinSLA^B)  FOR  TBI  l/'MlTKll  BTATMI  KAQAlBOni  BT  B.  W    a. 

"  Pray  tell  me  who  is  that  tremendously  large 
woman  dancing,"  said  I  to  the  Parisian  friend, 
piloting  me  for  the  first  time  across  the  ball-room. 

" She  is  my  aunt,"  replied  he ;  "a  very  gay, 
very  young,  and,  as  you  see  by  her  diamonds,  a 
very  rich  woman." 

"  Very  rich  and  very  gay  die  may  well  be," 
thought  I ;  "  but  very  young  ?  impossible !" ,  I 
looked  at  her  in  amazement,  and  not  being  able 
to  discover  the  slightest  marks  of  youth  in  her 
appearance,  I  ventured  to  inquire  her  age. 

"  What  an  absurd  question !"  exclaimed  Ar- 
thur, laughing  at  my  stupidity.  *'  I  am  my 
aunt's  heir,  my  dear  fellow ;  I  do  not  tell  her 
age,  for  I  have  no  particular  wish  to  be  disin- 
herited. But  come,  let  me  present  you  to  my 
mother ;  she  was  formerly  well  acquainted  with 
yours,  and  will  be  most  happy  to  extend  the  ac- 
quaintance to  the  son." 

I  followed  Arthur,^ai|djgi^t!(e  vicinity  p^ 
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thicket  of  oaxnelias,  we  found  two  young  ladles 
Borrounded  by  a  group  of  male  butterflies  Ar- 
tiinr  presented  me  to  the  youngest  lady — at  least, 
to  the  one  who,  at  the  first  glance,  appeared  to 
me  as  such;  she  was  the  better  dressed,  the 
more  prepossessing,  and  the  more  girlish  of  tiie 
two  in  every  respect  My  mind  was  still  be- 
wildered by  the  lij^ts  and  by  the  music ;  by 
my  iAul  in  the  society  of  the  capital ;  by  the 
fear  of  appearing  awkward  and  provincial,  as  I 
really  was,  so  that  I  did  not  hear  the  compli- 
ment of  presentation  repeated  by  Arthur  as  he 
pushed  me  by  the  shoulders  toward  that  daz- 
zling woman ;  and  it  was  full  five  minutes  before 
I  could  call  up  composure  enough  to  encounter 
the  provokingly  satirical  expression  of  his  eyes. 
The  lady  commenced  a  conversation  by  asking 
me  various  questions,  which  I  answered  con- 
fusedly and  at  random.  At  length,  however, 
I  sncceeded  in  comprehending  that  she  was  in- 
quiring if  I  did  nofc  dance,  whereupon  I  was 
about  to  excuse  myself,  when  ArUiur  settled  the 
point  by  replying  for  me : 

''He  dances  well  enough,  but  he  dares  not 
make  the  attempt" 

"  Ah  t  the  difficulty  lies  only  in  the  ccmmience- 
ment,"  coquettishly  responded  the  lady ;  ''  you 
should  conquer  this  timidity.  I  would  wager  my 
life  that  you  have  not  courage  enough  to  engage 
a  partner !  Well,  then,  to  relieve  you  from  that 
embarrassment,  I  will  myself  launch  you  into 
the  ffidiee.  Let  us  try  a  waltz.  Give  me  your 
arm ;  not  so — pass  your  arm  around  me  thua— 
not  80  stiffly ;  don't  crush  my  lace ;  very  welL 
Ton  will  soon  learn.  Wait  for  the  ritomdlo; 
follow  my  movements — ^now,  away !" 

And,  light  as  a  sylph,  bold  as  a  soldier,  firm 
against  the  collisions  of  the  dance  as  a  citadel 
under  fire  of  cannon,  away  she  wUrled  with  me 
into  the  vortex. 

At  first  I  hopped  and  twirled  around  as  though 
in  a  dream,  so  utterly  absorbed  was  I  in  en- 
deavoring to  avoid  falling  with  my  partner, 
trampling  her  dress,  or  failing  in  the  measure. 
Little  by  little,  finding  that  I  succeeded  aa  well 
as  the  rest  of  this  world  of  dancers— that  is  to 
say,  the  Parisians  waltzed  ss  badly  as  I— I  be- 
came more  at  ease,  and  my  self-^posseasion  grad- 
ually returned  to  me.  I  ventured  to  look  at  the 
lady  whom  I  held  in  my  arms,  and  perceived 
that  this  glittering  doll,  with  the  smallest  of  all 
possible  waists,  was  a  little  blown  from  exertion, 
and  that  each  turn  in  the  dance  deprived  her  of 
some  one  of  the  charms  which  had  thrown  a 
spell  of  enchantment  over  my  rustic  senses.  Her 
debut  had  been  brilliant,  but  she  could  not  en- 
dure fatigue;   her  eyes   became  hollow,  her 


cheeks  lost  their  rosy  tint,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
confess  to  myself  that  she  seemed  far  less  youth- 
ful and  sylph-like  than  at  first  I  had  no  little 
difficulty  in  leading  her  back  to  her  seat,  and 
when,  on  our  way  tiiither,  I  attempted  to  address 
her  some  complimentary  words  of  thanks  for 
having  so  Idndly  volunteered  to  initiate  me  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  dance,  her  reply  was  so 
clumsy  and  at  the  same  time  so  coldly  respect- 
ful as  to  make  me  doubt  if  she  had  heard  what 
I  said. 

''  Now  then,''  demanded  I  of  my  friend  Ar- 
thur, "  who  is  the  lady  with  whom  I  have  been 
waltzing  ?" 

'*  Are  you  really  in  earoest,  or  have  you  lost 
your  wit«?  It  is  but  a  moment  since  I  presented 
you  to  her." 

"  But  that  tells  me  nothing." 

"  What  a  heedless  fellow  you  are  I  She  is  my 
mother !"  he  replied  impatiently. 

**  Your  mother !"  I  repeated,  in  dismay  at  my 
stupidity.  ''Your  pardon  1  I  thought  she  was 
your  sister." 

"Charming I  Better  and  better  1  Then  he 
took  my  sister  for  my  mother !  My  dear  fellow, 
it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  be  deceived  in  this 
way,  but  I  advise  you  not  to  tell  the  young  la- 
dies the  compliment  paid  them  by  Thomas  DiEh 
foims." 

"  Your  mother  I"  I  continued,  paying  no  at- 
tention to  his  ridicule.  "  She  dances  well ;  how 
old  is  she?" 

"  What !  again?  That  is  too  much ;  you  will 
be  turned  out  of  society  if  you  persist  in  inquir- 
ing tiie  age  of  all  the  women." 

''But  this  is  a  nemw  compliment,  for  which 
your  mother  should  not  bear  me  malice.  Judg- 
ing by  her  drecB,  bearing  and  exuberant  spirits, 
I  took  her  for  a  young  g^l,  and  cannot  even  yet 
persuade  myself  that  she  is  old  enough  to  call 
such  a  great  fellow  as  you  her  son." 

"  I  must  admit,"  said  Arthur,  laughing,  "  that 
these  innocent  provincials  have  the  gift  of  car- 
rying their  pardon  on  theur  tongues.  Let  me 
eonnsel  you,  however,  not  to  be  too  g^lant  with 
my  mother ;  she  is  rather  addicted  to  raillery ; 
and,  moreover,  it  would  be  really  bad  taste  to 
show  astonishment  because  a  mother  still  dances. 
Why,  indeed,  should  they  not  dance  ;1s  it  on  ac- 
count of  their  age  ?" 

"  Women  must,  then,  marry  very  young  here 
in  Paris  to  have  such  large  children." 

^  Not  younger  than  elsewhere.  Bat  you  must, 
my  dear  fellow,  abandon  this  idea  of  yours,  and 
learn  that  after  arriving  at  tiiirty  the  women  of 
Paris  have  no  age,  because  they  no  longer  grow 
old.  It  is  the  hight  of  madness  to  demand,  as 
Jigitized  by  ^ 
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jou  are  continually  doing,  the  sum  total  of  their 
years.  Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not 
know  my  mother's  age  V^ 

*<  I  ^ould  not  believe  yon." 

"  But,  'pon  my  word,  I  am  ignorant  of  it  I 
have  been  too  well  instructed  in  my  duty  as  a 
son  to  breathe  such  a  question." 

One  surprise  succeeded  another  in  my  mind. 
I  approached  Arthur's  aster,  a  second  glance  at 
whom  did  not  cause  me  to  change  my  first  opin- 
ion— that  she  appeared  older  than  her  mother. 
She  was  a  nuudcn  of  about  twenty-five,  who, 
from  having  so  long  remained  in  the  matrimo- 
nial market  without  a  bidder  for  her  hand,  had 
become  morose  and  sullen.  She  was  very  badly 
dressed,  either  from  want  of  taste  or  from  want 
of  a  proper  expenditure  on  her  toilet  Be  that 
as  it  may,  her  mother  had  evidently  been  guilty 
of  the  serious  wrong  toward  her  of  neglecting 
to  make  her  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  She 
was  not  a  coquette,  perhaps  from  a  spirit  of  re- 
action against  the  giddy,  thoughtless  bearing  of 
her  mother.  No  one  paid  her  much  attention,  and 
die  was  seldom  asked  to  dance.  Her  aunt — the 
large,  fat  aunt,  whose  heir  Arthur  claimed  to 
be,  and  who  herself  danced  with  astonishing 
furor — came  up  from  time  to  time  while  her 
mother  was  on  the  floor  to  perform  (quite  im- 
patiently, by  the  way,)  the  office  of  chaperon, 
and  occasionally  introducing  a  raw  involuntary 
recruit,  whose  politeness  rendered  it  impoasible 
for  him  to  decline  the  honor.  I  was  soon  called 
upon  to  contribute  my  mite  toward  entertaining 
the  lady,  an  office  to  which  I  resigned  myself 
more  voluntarily  than  did  most  of  the  victims. 
She  was  by  no  means  ill-looking ;  in  fact,  with 
leas  awkwardness,  and  a  little  more  life,  die 
would  have  been  decidedly  handsome.  Gaining 
courage,  however,  as  our  conversation  pro- 
gressed, she  showed  some  signs  of  animation,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  confess  that  she  found  so- 
ciety wearisome,  and  that  balls  were  her  aver- 
don.  From  this  I  inferred  that  she  was  there  td 
accompany  her  mother,  and  that  she  filled  the 
roU  of  matron  toward  the  author  of  her  days! 
She  was  condemned  to  serve  as  a  pretext  Ar- 
thur's father,  who  had  the  tastes  of  a  man  of  his 
age,  submitted  to  be  driven  abroad  into  society 
or  to  remain  at  home  in  the  ohinmey-comer,  ac- 
cording as  his  wife  chose  to  diqK)ee  of  him-4ier 
excuse  for  all  her  dissipations  being,  *^  When 
one  has  a  daughter  to  marry,  it  is  indispensable 
that  she  should  go  into  the  world.  "  Meanwhile, 
the  daughter  did  not  marry,  the  father  yawned, 
and  the  mother  danced. 

I  was  the  partner  of  this  forlorn  demoiadU  sev- 
eral times  in  succession— a  curcumstance  which 


at  a  ball  in  the  provinces  would  have  comi»ro- 
mised  me  with  the  parents,  from  whom  I  aught 
have  reasonably  expected  the  next  day  to  hear 
on  the  sutgect  of  marriage  settlements,  etc  Bat 
at  Paris,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  grateful  to 
me  for  the  attention ;  nor  did  the  young  lady  as- 
sume any  of  those  prudish  aurs  which,  in  a  small 
town,  are  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a 
sentimental  romance.  I  felt,  therefore,  at  lib- 
erty, after  thus  faithfully  complying  with  the 
dancing  duties  of  a  cavalier,  to  seat  myself  at 
her  side  and  enter  into  conversation  with  her, 
while  the  two  matrons  exchanged  playful  noth- 
ings and  charming  insipidities  with  their  adorers 

Our  talk  was  by  no  means  frivolous ;  Mdlle 
Emma  had  judgment,  too  much  judgment,  which 
sometimes  gave  to  her  remarks  a  tinge  of  mal- 
ice. My  simplicity  inspired  her  with  confidence, 
and,  much  to  my  delight,  she  gradually  assumed 
the  part  of  cicerone,  enlightening  me,  withoat 
making  it  necessary  for  me  to  hazard  a  ques- 
tion, on  many  points  which  had  hitherto  re- 
mained a  mystery  to  my  inexperienced  eyes  and 
brains. 

**  You  are  amazed  to  see  my  large  aunt  frisk- 
ing about  so  joyously,"  said  she ;  "  that  is  not 
wonderful,  she  is  only  forty-five,  which  is  con- 
sidered young.  Her  enormous  size  distresses 
her,  because  it  makes  her  look  old.  Now,  my 
mother  is  in  a  better  state  of  preservation,  is  she 
not  ?  Nevertheless,  I  have  an  elder  aster  with 
children,  and  mamma  has  been  a  grandmother  for 
several  years.  I  do  not  know  her  exact  age, 
but  supposing  her  to  have  been  married  veiy 
young,  I  am  certain  she  cannot  be  less  than 
fifty." 

"That  is  marvelous!"  I  exclaimed.  "By 
Jupiter !  when  I  compare  my  poor  mother,  with 
her  large  caps,  stout  shoes,  knitting-needles  and 
spectacles,  to  the  women  of  the  same  age  whom 
I  see  here  in  short  sleeves,  bare  necks  and  satin 
shoes,  with  flowers  in  their  hair  and  young  men 
in  their  arms,  I  cannot  realize  that  all  this  is  not 
a  dream." 

"Perhaps  it  is  a  nightmare?"  retorted  the 
mischievous  Emma.  "My  mother  has  been  so 
extremely  handsome  that  she  seems  to  have  pre- 
served the'  right  always  to  appear  sa  But  my 
aunt  is  less  excusable  for  baring  her  neck  and 
shoulders  to  such  a  degree,  and  thus  exposing  to 
all  eyes  the  doleful  spectacle  of  her  obesity." 

As  she  spoke,  I  involuntarily  turned  round 
and  found  myself  unwittingly  in  contact  wiOi 
two  shoulders,  so  plump  and  fair  that  it  required 
a  glance  at  the  flowery  head-dress  of  the  aunt 
to  convince  me  that  I  beheld  her  back.  This 
superabundant  luxury  of  health  ce^ly  diocked 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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me,  and  Mademoiselle  Emma,  perceiving  my 
disgufit,  said  with  a  smile,  (her  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ridiculous  imparting  to  her  eyes  a 
fire  never  yet  communicated  by  love,)  **  That 
is  nothing.  Look  around  you,  count  the  young 
women  and  the  handsome  women — count  the 
women  whose  beauty  is  on  the  wane,  the  ugly 
ones  who  have  no  age,  and  complete  the  series 
by  adding  to  their  number  the  aged,  the  more 
or  less  deformed,  the  mothers,  the  grandmoth- 
ers, grandaunts,  and  you  will  see  that  the  ma- 
jority at  balls — the  preponderance  in  the  gay 
world— belongs  to  decrepitude  and  ugliness  I" 

"  You  have  indeed  conjured  up  a  nightmare," 
cried  I.  '^  But  what  most  scandalizes  me  here 
is  the  ad  ISritum  use  which  these  disheveled  phan- 
toms make  of  ihe  luxuries  of  the  toilet.  Never 
has  ugliness  appeared  so  repulsive  to  me  as  at 
this  moment  Until  now  I  have  pitied  it,  I  have 
regarded  it  with  a  sort  of  respectful  commisera- 
tion. A  woman  without  youth  or  beauty  is  one 
whom  we  should  try  to  esteem,  in  order  to  offer 
her  some  compensation  for  the  niggardliness  of 
Nature.  But  this  bedizened  old  age,  this  arro- 
gant ugliness,  these  wrinkles,  which  distort  a 
would-be  voluptuous  smile  into  a  grimace ;  these 
heavy  superannuated  odaluquea  crushing  their 
frail  cavaliers;  these  skeletons  tricked  out  in 
diamonds,  and  seeming  at  each  step  on  the  point 
of  falling  to  pieces ;  the  false  hair,  false  teeth, 
false  shapes ;  all  these  false  attractions  and  false 
manners — Ohi  'tis  horrible  to  look  upon— 'tis,  a 
dance  of  baboons  1" 

An  old  friend  of  Arthur's  family  approached 
us ;  ho  had  heard  my  last  words.  He  was  quite 
a  distinguished  painter  and  a  sensible  man. 
"Young  man,"  said  he,  joining  our  party, 
"  your  indignation  pleases  mc,  although  it  does 
not  mitigate  my  own.  Are  you  a  poet?  Are 
you  an  artist  ?  Ah  I  if  you  are  either,  why  do 
you  venture  here  ?  Fly  I  I  entreat  you,  for  by 
remaining  there  la  danger  that  you  will  become 
accustomed  to  this  abominable  reversion  of  Nar 
ture's  laws.  And  the  first  law  of  Nature  is  har- 
mony— harmony  is  beauty.  Yes,  beauty  is 
everywhere  when  she  is  in  her  place,  and  seeks 
not  to  set  aside  the  natural  fitness  of  things. 
Old  age  also  Is  beautiful  when  it  attempts  not 
to  counterfeit  the  airs  and  graces  which  properly 
belong  only  to  youth.  What  can  be  more 
worthy  of  reverence  than  the  noble  and  bold 
head  of  a  calm  and  dignified  old  man  ?  Look 
upon  these  old  bewigged  coxcombs  and  judge 
for  yourself,  whether,  if  I  could  be  allowed  to 
arrange  their  hair,  to  direct  their  dress  accord- 
ing to  my  taste,  and  impart  to  their  physiog- 
nomy something  of  the  expresBion  naturally  be- 


longing to  their  character,  I  might  not  succeed  in 
transforming  them  into  beautiful  models?  Such 
as  you  see  them  now,  they  are  hideous  carica- 
tures. Alas !  whither  then  has  true  taste,  the 
pure  idea  of  first  principles,  whither  has  she 
flown,  and  what  has  become  of  simple  good 
sense — God's  gift  to  his  humblest  children?  I 
speak  not  merely  of  the  costume  of  our  epoch  ; 
that  of  the  men  is  the  most  gloomy,  the  most 
ridiculous,  the  most  disgraceful  and  the  most  in- 
convenient in  the  world.  This  black  is  a  sign 
of  mourning,  deep  enough  to  crush  the  heart. 

The  costume  of  women  is  pleasing,  and  might 
be  even  beautifuL  But,  unfortunately,  few  wo- 
men are  endowed  with  the  gift  of  knowing  wbaJk 
is  becoming  to  them.  In  this  very  room,  for  ex- 
ample, you  will  hardly  find  three  women  in  forty, 
who  are  suitably  dressed,  or  who  know  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  privileges  accorded  to 
them  by  arbitrary  fashion.  With  the  greater 
proportion,  taste  for  the  costly  overpowers  taste 
for  the  beautiful.  It  is  so  in  all  the  arts,  in  all 
the  systems  of  ornamentation.  That  which  pre- 
vails to-day,  is  the  cost^  for  the  rich  spend- 
thrift, the  showy  for  the  rich  miser,  the  simple 
and  beautiful  for  none.  But  why  is  it  thus? 
Have  not  our  women  of  Paris  continually  un- 
der their  eyes  monstrous  types,  apparently  made 
expressly  to  inspire  them  with  a  horror  for  what 
is  unsightly  ? 

"  Oh  I  these  old  English  women,  loaded  down 
with  feathers  and  diamonds  I "  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  "  these  horses  of  the  Apocalypse  in 
such  fantastical  harness  1 " 

"  You  may  well  say  so,"  replied  the  artist ; 
"  perhaps  you  see  some  of  them  before  you.  As 
for  me,  I  have  the  faculty  of  not  seeing  them. 
When  I  imagine  them  to  be  near  me,  by  an  eflbrt 
of  my  will,  I  render  them  invisible." 

''  Indeed  ?  "  said  Mademoiselle  Emma,  greatly 
amused  "  But  it  is  impossible  for  you  not  to 
perceive  the  colossal  Lady  •  *  ♦  .  It  is  ^e  who 
is  about  to  step  on  your  feet,  and  if  you  do  not 
see  this  gigantic  personage,  you  may  at  least 
have  the  opportunity  to  feel  her  weight  Five 
and  a  half  feet  in  bight,  four  in  circumference, 
a  raven's  plume  waving  flrom  the  top  of  her 
head,  laces  worth  three  thousand  firancs  a  mdrCf* 
and  which  have  grown  yellow  under  three  gen- 
erations of  dowagers,  a  eoraoffe  in  form  of  a 
watch  tower,  teeth  that  reach  to  the  chin,  a 
chin  covered  with  gray  beard ;  and  to  harmon- 
ize with  nil  this,  a  charming  little  blonde  peruke, 
with  darling  childish  ringlets.  Look  at  her  now, 
she  Is  the  pearl  of  the  Three  Kingdoms ! " 

"  My  imagination  is  equal  to  this  portrait," 

*  MOref  rather  more  than  a  j 
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answered  the  painter,  turning  awaj  his  head ; 
"  bat  imagination  can  create  nothing  so  ngly  as 
certain  realities ;  therefore,  should  this  gigantic 
lady  see  fit  to  walk  orer  my  body,  I  would  nqt 
look  at  her." 

<*  You  said,  however,"  I  observed,  "  tiiat  Na- 
ture has  made  nothing  ugly,  did  you  notT" 

''  Nature  has  made  nothing  so  ngly  that  art 
cannot  embellish  or  still  more  disfigure  it ;  it 
depends  on  the  artist  Every  human  being  is 
the  artist  of  his  own  moral  and  physical  nature. 
He  derives  good  or  evil  from  it,  according  as  he 
is  in  the  true  or  fhlse.  Why  are  so  many 
women,  and  even  men,  bound  round  wilii  affecta- 
tion ?  It  is  because  they  have  a  (hlse  notion  of 
themselves.  I  said  that  the  beautiful  is  harmo- 
ny, and  that  because  harmony  presides  over  the 
laws  of  Nature,  the  beautiftil  dwells  in  Nature. 
When  we  disturb  this  natural  harmony,  we  pro- 
duce the  ugly,  and  Nature  seems  to  cooperate 
with  us,  while,  in  reality,  she  only  persfsts  in 
maintaining  that  which  is  her  law,  and  which 
produces  the  painful  contrast  We  accuse  her, 
then,  of  the  sin  of  ugliness,  although  we  our- 
selves are  the  true  culprits.  Do  you  compre- 
hend. Mademoiselle  T" 

<<  It  is  rather  abstract  for  me,  I  must  confess," 
replied  Emma. 

"  I  will  explain  myself  by  an  example,"  con- 
tinued the  artist ;  "  by  an  example  even,  drawn 
from  the  circumstances  that  have  given  rise  to 
these  reflections.  I  said  to  you  at  the  beginning 
*  There  is  nothing  ugly  in  Nature.'  Let  us  take 
humr.a  nature  in  one  of  its  aspects.  The  world 
agrees  in  saying  that  it  is  horrible  to  grow  old, 
because  old  age  is  ugly.  Consequently,  woman 
either  plucks  out  or  colors  her  white  hair  ;  she 
paints  her  skin  in  order  to  conceal  her  wrinkles, 
or  she  seeks  in  the  deceitful  reflection  of  shining 
silks  and  satins  to  shed  a  luster  over  her  dis- 
colored face.  Not  to  weary  you  with  an  enu- 
meration of  the  various  artifices  of  the  toilet, 
I  will  pause  here,  merely  adding  that  in  exerting 
herself  to  make  the  signs  of  old  age  disappear, 
she  only  renders  them  more  persistent  and  im- 
placable. Nature  obstinately  holds  out ;  old 
age  becomes  desperate;  the  forehead  appears 
more  wrinkled,  and  the  lines  of  the  face  more 
angular  under  this  head  of  hair,  the  borrowed 
style  of  which  is  in  discord  tsith  real  and  inef- 
faceable age.  The  gaudy  and  brilliant  colors 
of  her  dress,  the  flowers,  the  diamond's  on  the 
skin,  all  that  glitters  and  attracts  attention, 
only  withers  still  more  that  which  time  has 
already  withered.  And  then,  independent  of 
the  physical  effects,  thought  cannot  remain  a 
stranger  to  the  impression  prodnced  on  our  eyes. 


Our  judgment  is  shocked  at  the  anomaly.  Why, 
we  ask  ourselves  instinctively,  why  this  struggle 
against  Divine  laws?  Why  adorn  this  body  as 
though  it  could  inspire  voluptuousness  ?  Why 
not  content  cursives  with  the  majesty  of  age 
and  the  respect  it  imposes  T  Flowers  for  these 
bold  and  hoary  heads  1  What  irony  I  what  pro- 
fanation I 

<*  But  this  horror  in  which  old  age  now  en- 
velope herself,  would  give  place  to  milder  and 
more  flattering  sentiments,  did  die  not  essay  to 
transgress  Nature's  laws.  There  is  a  toilet — 
there  is  an  adornment  for  the  aged  of  both  sexesL 
Look  at  certain  portraits  of  the  ancient  masters, 
certun  white  bearded  men,  painted  by  Rem- 
brandt; certun  matrons,  by  Van  Dyck,  with 
their  long  silk,  or  black  velvet  eonage,  their 
white  turbans,  their  mfb  or  austere  thendidta, 
thdr  grand  and  noble  foreheads  uncovered  and 
impoong,  their  long,  venerable  hands,  their 
heavy  and  rich  chaplcts,  trinkets  with  which 
they  loop  up  their  robe  of  ceremony  witiiont 
taking  from  it  its  rigid  aspect  I  do  not  pretend 
that  we  should  seek  for  eccentricity  in  servilely 
copying  these  modes  of  a  past  era.  All  afl^o- 
tation  of  originality  would  be  unseemly  in  old 
age.  But  a  staid  deportment  and  logical  habits 
of  thought  would  spread  throughout  society 
analogous  usages,  and  soon  we  should  see  the 
public  good  sense  creating  a  costume  for  every 
period  of  life,  instead  of  creating  one  to  distin- 
guish the  different  castes,  as  has  too  long  been 
the  practice.  Were  I  authorized  to  invent  one 
for  the  old  men,  to  whose  ranks  I  myself  belong, 
how  simple  a  thing  would  it  be  to  render  per> 
fectly  handsome  and  elegant,  according  to  the 
highest  rules  of  art,  many  of  the  very  men  who 
at  this  moment  can  serve  only  as  models  to  the 
caricaturist  And,  beginning  with  myself,  who 
am  forced,  under  penalty  of  being  thought  shi- 
gular,  and  wanting  in  respect  for  the  proprieties 
of  life,  to  appear  here  in  a  scanty  coat,  an  un- 
comfortable boot,  a  cravat  at  war  with  the  acute 
angle  of  my  chin,  and  a  shirt  collar  which 
deepens  the  wrinkles  on  my  cheeks ;  in  lieu  of 
these  torturing  habiliments,  yon  would  see  me 
in  a  fine  black  robe,  or  an  ample  and  dignified 
cloak,  a  venerable  beard,  slippers  or  half-boots, 
and  other  garments  which  should  respond  to  my 
natural  bearing,  to  the  weight  of  my  step, 
to  my  desire  for  comfort,  and  to  the  gravity 
pertaining  to  my  years.  And  then,  my  dear 
Emma,  you  would  say,  perhaps,  '  What  a  fine- 
looking  old  man  I'  Whereas,  attired  as  fashion 
now  compels  me  to  be,  in  clothes  suitable  for  my 
grandchild,  you  can  only  exclaim :  '  The  horrid 
oldwretehP"  jigitized  by  Google 
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'*  You  are,  I  think,  too  seyere  both  on  your- 
self and  others/'  said  Emma,  smiling  at  his  good- 
natured  criticism.  Moreover,  just  imagine  what 
a  revolution,  what  an  excitement  there  would 
be  among  the  women,  if  they  were  obliged  to 
accuse  their  age,  by  assuming  at  fifty  the  co&- 
tame  of  an  octogenarian  I" 

"  It  would  renew  their  youth,  I  assure  you," 
he  replied.  Besides,  a  different  style  of  dress 
might  be  invented  for  every  score  of  years  add- 
ed to  one's  life.  Let  me  tell  you,  by  the  \ray, 
that  women  make  a  foolish  calculation  in  mys- 
teriously concealing  their  birth-day.  When  it 
is  fairly  proved  by  some  indiscretion,  (always 
inevitable,)  that  you  have  deceived  us  on  this 
point,  be  it  only  an  inaccuracy  of  one  year  in 
your  reckoning,  this  is  the  way  in  which  the 
malignity  of  men  interprets  it  'Nonsense! 
thirty  years  V  says  one ; '  more  likely  to  be  forty.' 
'  She  looks  full  fifty/  says  another.  And  some 
wag  suggests,  '  Perhaps  a  hundred !'  What  do 
we  know  of  a  woman  so  skillful  in  disguising 
her  real  self?  I  think  that  if  I  were  a  woman, 
I  should  feci  much  more  flattered  to  appear  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation  at  forty,  than  very 
much  faded  at  thirty.  I  know,  for  my  own 
part,  that  when  I  hear  it  said  of  a  woman  that 
she  will  not  avow  her  age,  I  always  suppose 
her  to  be  very  old*" 

"  In  that  I  a^e  with  you,"  said  I ;  "but  to 
return  to  the  subject  of  costume.  You  would 
not  change  that  worn  by  young  people  of  the 
present  day?" 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,"  replied  he ;  "I  think  it 
much  too  simple ;  in  comparison  with  that  of 
their  mothers,  which  is  rcsplcndcntly  luxurious, 
it  is  disgustingly  shabby.  Emma's  toilet,  for 
example,  is  that  of  a  child ;  even  were  she  but 
fifteen  years  of  age,  her  dress  should  liave  been 
of  richer  material  and  more  tastefully  trimmed. 
Am  I  told  that  she  has  not  yet  need  of  the  ap- 
pliances by  which  women  attempt  to  rejuvenate 
themselves ;  that  it  is  the  custom ;  that  it  is 
good  taste  ;  that  simplicity  is  appropriate  to  the 
modesty  of  youth  ?  Granted,  but  is  it  not  also 
appropriate  to  maternal  dignity?  Then  it  is 
said  to  young  peisons  by  way  of  consolation, 
*  We,  your  elders,  require  the  aid  of  art,  but 
you,  young  ones,  are  suflBciently  adorned  with- 
oat  it'  Strange  example !  Strange  profession 
of  modesty  and  morality !  and  what  a  misappre- 
hension in  the  eyes  of  the  artist  I  Here  stands 
a  matron,  splendidly  attired,  in  all  the  pomp  of 
regal  magniflcence— there  sits  her  daughter, 
beautiful  and  charming,  arrayed  in  garments 
befitting  the  costume  of  a  devotee!  And  of 
what  use  are  the  fiowers  and  diamonds,  the  rich 


stufib,  and  all  the  treasures  of  nature  and  art,  if 
not  to  decorate  beauty  ?  Would  you  pronounce 
a  eulogy  on  simple  and  modest  chastity,  and 
does  it  not  belong  to  virgins  ?  Oh  I  ye  mothers  I 
why  so  haughtily  di^Kissess  yourselves  of  the 
only  charm  that  can  still  beautify  you?  You 
desire  to  appear  young,  and  you  become  immod- 
est! Singular  reasoning!  insoluble  enigma! 
Woman,  according  to  some  of  the  most  brazen 
of  your  sex,  should  be  like  the  flower  that  ex- 
poses its  bosom  in  proportion  as  it  expands.  But 
they  do  not  comprehend  that,  unlike  the  rose, 
woman  docs  not  pass  immediately  from  beauty 
unto  death.  It  is  her  happiness  to  preserve  aftcar 
her  brilliancy  has  vanished,  a  perfume  more 
durable  than  that  of  the  rose." 

The  ball  was  over.  Emma's  mother  and  aunt 
were  among  the  last  to  depart  In  proportion 
as  excitement  and  fatigue  rendered  them  less 
and  less  attractive,  did  they  become  boisterous 
and  unrestrained.  Emma  was  in  capital  spirits, 
because  she  had  heard  their  follies  anathema- 
tized. The  old  artist  having  taken  his  leave, 
we  continued  the  conversation  by  ourselves,  but 
her  language  became  so  bitter  and  vindictive  as 
she  dwelt  on  the  theme,  that  it  filled  my  heart 
with  profound  sadness.  Bad  4mothersl  Bad 
daughters !  Is  this  then  the  world  ?  said  I  to 
myself. 

ANCIENT  MYTHOLOGY  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

NoTHixo  whatever  of  the  difference  between 
the  present  and  the  classic  age  has  contributed 
more  toward  bringing  about  a  marked  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  ornamental  arts,  than 
the  change  in  the  popular  system  of  worahipw 
This  change  in  the  condition  of  the  ornamental, 
some  will  consider  an  advance,  and  others  a 
retrogression ;  but,  without  discussing  this  point, 
let  us  consider  the  influence  of  the  old  mythol- 
ogy upon  the  fine  arts  at  that  time. 

Its  influence  was  highly  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  art,  irom  the  great  variety  and 
number  of  sutyeots  furnished  by  it  The  relig- 
ion then  was  every  thing ;  there  were  not  the 
countless  distractions  of  a  utilitarian  age.  Every 
thought  and  deed  was  connected  with  it  by  In- 
visible and  infrangible  bonds.  B^  as  was  the 
religion,  it  clung  to  man  with  the  pertinacity 
of  his  own  shadow,  relating  equally  to  war  and 
to  pea6e ;  go  where  man  would— to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  mental  soundings — ^there  was  still  no 
escape  from  it ;  for  by  long  connection  it  had 
become  a  part  of  his  being.  Especially  was  this 
true  of  art,  whose  field  then,  as  now,  had  the 
two  divisions  of  material  and  Immaterial ;  ^t 
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the  former  was  more  blended  with  the  latter, 
and  the  latter  more  infinite  and  defined  with  lees 
exactnesB.  Religion  then,  in  some  form  or  other, 
was  the  one  grand  theme.  TMa  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  the  mystic  and  the  horrible— mystic 
in  a  degree  equal  at  least  to  that  which  pertains 
to  reyelation,  since  it  lay  not  so  much  in  the 
palpable  perplexity  of  what  was  known,  as  in 
the  terrible  and  more  palpable  feeling  of  a  roid 
made  greater  by  weak  attempts  to  fill  it,  super- 
added to  an  irresLstible  sense  of  injunctions  laid 
upon  them  by  former  ages  to  the  investigation 
of  truth,  and  by  obligations  resting  upon  them 
to  all  succeeding  ones  for  its  discovery;  and 
horrible  in  that  they  had  insensibly  copied  their 
own  natural  vilencss,  and  made  it  more  hideous 
by  magnifying  it,  as  the  microscope  renders  re- 
pulsive the  before  unthought-of  minutiic  of 
nature.  A  pecnliar  fantastic  element  encircled 
both  of  these  other;  connecting  with  the  past 
like  the  mossy  ivies,  the  gnarled  roots  and  the 
rocking  stones  of  the  Druidic  era ;  connecting 
with  the  future  by  the  evolutions  and  kaleido- 
scope changes  to  which  it  was  continually  giv- 
ing rise. 

Another  influence  afforded  by  the  mythology 
was  in  the  formation  of  a  correct  popular  taste. 
The  gods  were  tangible  objects.  There  were 
many  statues  of  Jupiter  CapitoUous ;  and  both 
the  god  and  his  likeness  were  subject  to  criti- 
cisms. But  spirituality  robe  such  art  of  power, 
except  in  a  few  instances  ;  for  no  one  would  at- 
tempt to  delineate  the  Christian  God.  His 
religion  can  enter  through  the  ear  but  very  im- 
perfectly (for  the  divioest  music  really  falls  far 
short  of  divinity),  and  through  the  eye  it  can- 
not enter  at  all.  The  omnipresence  of  religious 
feeling  served  the  same  purpose  here  in  the  for- 
mation of  taste,  as  in  the  furnishing  of  subjects. 
But  aside  from  this,  the  religion  was  one  of 
remarkable  beauty  in  many  respects.  Nymphs, 
graces  and  muses  were  the  recognized  priestesses 
at  the  invisible  altars  of  Nature.  Every  leaf 
had'  a  delicate  and  undefined  fairy  presence,  all 
the  more  powerful  because  dimly  conceived. 

Moreover,  there  was  also  a  direct  influence 
upon  art  iVom  what  may  be  called  the  incite- 
ment of  uncertainty.  This  irrepressible  feeling 
of  doubt  in  religion  made  men  seek  their  chief 
good  in  art,  which  they  could  appreciate  and 
comprehend,  rather  than  in  higher  matters 
which  they  could  not  All  their  lives  they  were 
in  the  condition  of  mourners  under  a  secret  and 
hopeless  grief ;  and  so  they  fled  to  art  as  their 
only  solace.  The  effect  of  this  sadness,  not  to 
be  shaken  ofl*,  may  be  men  in  the  prevalent 
fancy  for  representing  superhuman  size  and 


shadowy  greatness,  as  exemplified  in  the  Colos- 
sus of  Rhodes.  On  the  other  hand,  this  peculiar 
quality  of  mythology  had  a  depressing  influezice 
upon  their  tragedy.  Those  which  exhibit  jeal- 
ousy might  form  exceptions;  but  tills  latter 
passion  is  one  which  must  appear  in  any  age. 
All  these  contain  but  one  idea,  and  depend 
solely  upon  time  and  place  for  their  effect ;  • 
thus  showing  the  disposition  to  personify  Na- 
ture, since  there  was,  in  reality,  no  other  god. 
There  is  no  movement  in  the  Prometheu&  He 
demands  sympathy,  and  receives  it;  but  his 
spirit  is  at  best  only  that  of  common  humanity 
at  first,  which  knew  not  of  the  misery  he  would 
bring  upon  himself  by  his  benefits  to  mankind  ; 
and  in  his  punishment,  that  of  a  dogged  obsti- 
nacy, which  will  not  cry  enough  thoagh  it  die 
in  the  endurance.  We  should  be  quite  as  much 
moved  if  the  rock  itself  groaned  out  with  pain. 
There  is  no  character,  no  moving  life  in  the 
ancient  drama.  This  is  not  strange ;  since  there 
was  none  developed  by  that  age.  Love,  the 
common  theme  of  dramatists,  is  utterly  ignored 
in  the  ancient  dramas,  with  the  exception  of  the 
much  abused  Alcestis  of  Euripides.*  To  appre> 
ciate  it,  we  must  remember  that  death  is  not  the 
same  to  two  difi'erent  generations;  and  that, 
while  we  have  to  conquer  only  a  bodily  shrink- 
ing from  the  thing  itself,  Alcestis  was  required 
to  leave  present  happiness  for  future  doubt  or 
for  future  misery. 

But  the  ancient  religion  influenced  the  mental 
arts,  also;  and  more  especially,  oratory.  The 
very  fact  that  this  age  was  more  eminently  a 
religious  one  than  any  other,  either  before  or 
since,  tended  to  the  concentration  of  knowledge 
in  a  few  individuals.  Greece  and  Rome  were 
the  nurses  of  model  men,  not  because  they  were 
nationally  enlightened,  not  because  of  any  gifte 
of  Nature  or  position,  but  solely  because  all  ihc 
learning  of  these  States  lay  in  their  few  repre- 
sentative men.  Without  darkness,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  have  any  light ;  and  where  all  are  emi- 
nent, none  can  be.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
tendency  of  the  religion  wag  such.  The  ancients 
found  themselves  in  a  condition  of  doubt  and 
misery ;  they  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  by 

*  For  the  benefit  of  my  unclaasical  render,  I  will  explaia 
flomewhat.  King  Admetus  was  condemned,  for  eome  nn- 
expUincd  reason,  to  die,  unless  he  could  procure  some 
one  as  his  substituta.  His  wife  Alceatiii  consented,  and 
died  for  him,  learing  her  husband  and  children— his  aged 
lather  and  mother  both  haying  poaitiTely  refused.  TbJi 
is  the  whole,  and  is  espedally  remarkable  because  ^it  is 
the  first  and  the  only  approximalion  to  the  Divfaie  sacri- 
fice on  G&lrary.  The  other  tngedy,  "  Prometheus  Bound,  '* 
I  presume  is  understood  so  commonly  as  not  to  stand  in 
need  of  any  explanation. 
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siudj  they  could  discover  any  thing  good  la  the 
world ;  and  the  evil  they  could  not  avoid  seeing 
was  great  enough.    Hence  they  rather  shunned 

'knowledge  than  sought  it,  preferring  to  endure 
suspense,  that  occasionally  gave  way  to  joyful 
expectation,  rather  than  the  certainty  of  evil  to 
oome,  that  increased  continually.  But,  of  course, 
there  were  some  who  proved  superior  to  such 
fearsL  These  had  unlimited  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  powers — these  men  were  the 
orators. 

But  the  ancient  religion  made  the  field  of  the 
orator  peculiarly  attractive.  The  scarcity  of 
knowledge  gave  its  possessor  peculiar  power. 
Apollo  at  Delphi  was  felt  to  be  a  cheat ;  the 
orator  was  the  oracle.  He  was  the  man  who 
bad  dared  the  furnace  of  investigation,  and  had 
come  forth  unscathed;  he  had  threaded  the 
labyrinth  of  Nature,  and  had  not  been  lost  in 
her  countless  mazes.  It  was  no  exaggeration 
for  the  ancient  to  say  that  such  a  man  spoke 
divinely ;  for  he  was  all  the  real  divinity  there 

.  was.  Demosthenes  received  more  heartfelt  ado- 
ration than  did  Jupiter,  and  was  better  deserv- 
ing of  it,  too. 

But  to  this  man-worship  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, let  us  add  the  tremendous  influence  of 
the  future  world,  exerted  through  dread  and  anx- 
iety concerning  it,  casting  entirely  out  of  the 
account  the  numerous  political  influences  which 
were  then  peculiarly  great  and  lasting,  and  we 
shall  have  the  mtnsj  the  mtinttu  and  the  ratio  of 
the  orator  at  that  time,  so  far  as  tliey  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  religion.*  What  was  then  the 
condition  of  man?  Every  thing  beyond  the 
threescore  years  and  ten  was,  indeed,  in  hideous 
uncertainty— more  hideous  than  could  be  the 
reality  it  shadowed  forth.  Death  was  to  the 
ancients  not  only  the  relinquishing  of  earth  and 
of  life,  as  it  is  to  us,  but  was  also  the  entrance 
to — t^uU  f  That  was  the  perplexing,  the  unan- 
swerable question.  This  feeling  of  dread  im- 
pelled the  orator  to  the  greatest  possible  exercise 
of  his  powers,  for  thus  he  drove  the  matter  fi-om 
bis  thought ;  or,  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  that, 
he  made  himself  superior  to  it.  Men  seemed 
courageous,  but  thebr  stoicism  was  only  the 
armor  of  despair ;  and  if  we  strip  them  of  that, 
we  shall  find  poor  human  nature  cowering  and 
trembling  within.  Most  of  all  did  the  religion 
encourage  oratory  by  fanning  the  unquenchable 
desire  for  immortality.    The  ancients  had  no 

•  Tho  iR«nt,  the  animm  and  the  roKo  of  the  orator ; 
that  is,  the  intellect,  the  sool  with  Ita  panlone  and  emo- 
tions, and  tho  teieiux  of  oratory.  ThoM  who  undcratand 
these  teniM  without  exphmation,  majr  know  that  this 
note  is  not  for  thtM. 
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well-grounded  belief  in  a  second  life.  The  belief 
they  had  was  rather  because  they  wished  it  eauld 
be  so,  than  from  any  reason  for  thinking  that  it 
vmut  be.  Facts  were  no  leas  stubborn  then  than 
now ;  the  desire  of  continued  existence  found 
then,  as  it  finds  now,  no  answering  analogy  in 
nature,  for  here  is  only  a  reproduction  of  decay ; 
and  to  this  they  could  oppose  but  an  impulse. 
Birtlvis  our  Rubicon ;  once  having  passed  that, 
we  know  that  we  can  never  stop ;  but  for  them 
there  was  no  assurance  that  they  could  live  ex- 
cept on  earth.  Immortality,  then,  they  must 
have ;  only  on  eurth  could  they  obtain  it,  and 
by  their  own  works. 

The  classio  age  will  never  reappear,  for  never 
will  there  be  the  same  circumstances  again. 
Unwonted  interest  attaches  to  it,  from  the  single 
reflection  that  only  in  this  age  can  we  see  man, 
and  man  alone ;  untaught  by  the  past,  relying 
solely  on  himself,  unassisted  by  the  secret  pow- 
ers of  Nature,  and  unassisted  directly  by  God. 
And  if  ever  the  men  of  this  generation  can  feel 
the  advantages  of  their  position.  It  ui  when  they 
look  back  and  consider  that,  not  like  them  of 
old,  are  they  compelled  to  Uve,  as  it  were,  in 
two  worlds  at  once,  but  that  the  care  of  the 
next  is  mercifully  taken  fh>m  them,  and  that 
they  are  called  to  enter  the  future  earth  only 
when  they  are  forever  done  with  this. 


LOVE-MAKING   N  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  ARMY. 

BT  JflSB  A.  a.  K. 

A  SWEET  and  peaceful  twilight  rested  on  tiie 
hills  around  Pittsfield,  when  the  furious  tramp 
of  hoofs  was  heard.  On,  down  a  green  lane, 
came  the  rider,  beating  a  drum,  and  Eliouting 
out  the  news  of  the  battles  of  Lexington  and 
ConccNrd.  He  left  a  changed  scene  behind  him. 
The  household  of  old  Farmer  Strong  concluded 
their  evening  worship  two  hours  afterward,  with 
hearts  throbbmg  strangely. 

''What's  to  be  done  about  Beigamin's 
clothes,  wife  ?-'  asked  the  old  farmer. 

«  No  need  for  you  to  worry  about  that,"  was 
the  answer ;  ''  only  tumble  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning  when  I  jog  yon,  and  do  as  I  bid  you." 

Farmer  Strong  did  tumble  out  of  bed  the 
next  morning  when  his  spouse  applied  her  elbow 
to  his  side,  and  after  the  scanty  toilet  of  a  New 
England  farmer,  went  forth  to  the  sheep  pas- 
ture. A  sheep  was  caught  and  sheared,  the 
wool  brought  in  to  his  wjfe  and  daughters,  who 
worked  It,  carded  i t,  and  wove  it  into  cloth.  Be- 
fore night  it  was  manufactured  into  a  suit  of 
clothes,  and  by  sumise  the  next  day  the  oldest 
hope^ras  on  his  way  to  the  army.    <'  Think  of 
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conqaering  a  country  whoee  women  can  do  such 
things  as  that !''  Benjamin's  company  mastered 
on  the  village  green,  and  the  ydoe  of  prayer  rose 
in  the  mist  of  morn.  Mr.  Allen — who  had  taught 
tiiem  from  their  infancyi  hallowed  their  mar- 
riage TOWS,  baptised  their  children,  and  buried 
their  dead— blessed  them  ere  they  went  There 
was  a  deep  silence  after  he  ceased,  then  the  men 
raised  their  faces  from  iheir  firelocks,  the  word 
was  given,  and  they  began  their  march. 

There  had  been  another  muster  a  day  or  two 
before  that  in  New  Haven,  where  the  population 
had  been  harangued  by  Benedict  Arnold.  Three 
weeks  more,  and  he  was  by  the  side  of  Ethan 
Allen,  hearing  his  summons  to  the  fort  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  **  In  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and 
the  Continental  Congress."  But  he  diared  not 
with  Betjamin  Strong  the  May  day  at  Bunker 
HiU,  when  the  terrible  fiurmers,  their  cartridges 
spent  in  obeying  Putnam's  stern  order,  '<  Aim 
at  thehr  waistbands,?'  seized  their  muskets  by 
flie  middle,  and  wielding  them  right  and  left, 
mowed  down  like -grass  the  trained  and  well-ap- 
pohited  grenadiers. 

Boll  on  a  year-*June  is  caresring  the  banks 
of  Champlain.  There  stands  Arnold,  viewing 
his  Canadian  army,  which,  after  a  masterly  re- 
treat, he  has  embarked  on  the  lake.  ^Come 
with  me,  Wilkinson,"  he  says  to  his  i^d,  and 
springing  on  his  horse,  he  spurred  back  two 
miles  to  meet  the  enemy.  He  reined  up  almost 
in  their  fisuses,  and  sat  and  surveyed  them  for  a 
while  witfi  a  scowl  of  defiance ;  then  returning  to 
St  Johns,  stripped  his  noble  steed  of  saddle  and 
bridle,  shot  him  dead  in  his  tracks,  and 
spuming  all  assistance,  heaved  his  boat  fh>m 
the  beach  with  his  own  hands,  and  shot  out 
after  his  men. 

Everybody  knows  the  history  of  the  battle  of 
Yalcour's  Island,  where  Arnold,  in  his  single 
galley,  for  four  hours,  sustained  the  broadsides  of 
seven,  with  the  timbers  crashing,  the  splinters  fly- 
ing, and  the  dead  piling  up  around  him.  At  lost 
he  broke  through  the  line,  beached  his  boats, 
and  set  fire  to  them.  He,  his  flags  flying  above 
his  head,  remained  alone  on  the  deck  of  his 
burning  galley,  looking  cool  defiance  on  the 
enemy. 

I  want  to  bring  these  laurels  fresh  before 
your  memory's  eye,  that  you  may  view  him  in 
Boston,  in  the  Winter  of  '77,  with  their  luster 
around  his  brows. 

That "  compound  of  pepper  and  icicles,"  the 
Boston  east  wind,  was  delighting  the  inhabitants 
one  morning,  when  Grenenil  Arnold  parted  from 
a  companion  at  the  head  of  the  court  In  which 
Blood  the  dismantled  mansion  of  ex^Gov^mor 


Hutchinson.  The  shrewd-looking  Yankee  gased 
after  him  with  one  eye  partly  closed,  and  turn- 
ing to  a  friend,  said :  "  If  I  were  not  the  cousin 
of  a  certain  splendid  belle,  I  guess  General  Ar- 
nold wouldn't  seem  so  mighty  glad  to  see  me." 

"  Why,  Judd,"  said  flie  other,  "  the  General  is 
proud  and  may  be  a  little  domineering ;  bat  I 
guess  he  is  good-hearted  at  the  bottom." 

« Good-hearted  1"  said  Mr.  Judd.  "He  was 
apprentkse  to  a  druggist,  opposite  me,  in  New 
Haven,  and  I've  seen  him  scatter  lxt>ken  glass 
in  the  road  where  Ihe  school  children  pass  with 
bare  feet ;  and  he  used  to  lay  empty  and  broken 
vials  around  the  door  of  the  shop,  and  when 
the  boys  came  to  get  them,  dash  out  on  them 
with  a  horsewhip.  Ah !  well !  well !  I  dare 
say  hell  be  in  high  favor  to-night  at  my  nieoe's 
rout" 

This  rout  of  Miss  Deblois'  was  a  ^lendid 
afbir.  Though  only  twenty-two,  die  occupied 
her  own  house,  inherited  from  an  uncle,  a  few 
rods  fh)m  that  of  her  father.  The  constant  in- 
tercourse of  Boston  with  the  mother  country, 
and  the  residence  of  the  royal  officials,  had  had 
great  efifect  on  the  tone  of  society,  and  a  more 
distinguished  aasemblage  in  air,  looks  and  con- 
versation could  not  well  have  been  gathered 
than  that  to  which  Miss  Deblois  played  the  part 
of  hostess  with  the  elegant  and  stately  courtesy 
of  the  day.  Rare  and  queenly  beauty  was  hers. 
Her  dress  that  night  was  a  snowy  bodice,  high 
on  the  shoulders  and  low  In  front,  with  a  skirt 
and  train  of  scarlet  brocade,  open  over  a  white 
sarsenet  petticoat  Her  black  hair  was  dressed 
on  cushions,  with  scarlet  feathers  and  pearls. 
Ah!  how  magnificent  she  looked!  It  was  a 
night  of  triumph  for  her;  greater  than  she 
knew,  for  not  only  was  the  homage  of  the  hero 
of  Canada  and  the  Lakes  laid  at  her  feet,  but 
that  of  a  truer,  deeper  heart  Against  a  door- 
way leaned  the  Berkshire  boy,  Benjamin  Strong. 
He  had  been  noticed  by  Washington  during  the 
siege  of  Boston,  and  in  some  way  receiving  an 
invitation  to  this  rout,  had  gone,  to  nse  his  own 
expresBion,  ''just  to  see  what  the  fine  follu  did 
at  their  fiare-ups." 

Shortly  afterward,  Arnold  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Mrs.  €}eneral  Knox.  The  original  was 
recently  discovered  among  the  papers  of  Gen- 
eral Knox.  I  give  the  same  spelling  and  capi- 
taliEing : 

WATBacroww,  4  March,  1777. 

Dbar  If  ADix  :  I  hare  taken  the  liberty  of  Ineloslng  A 
Letter  for  the  Heavenly  Miss  Debloia,  which  beg  the  &vor 
of  your  delivering,  with  the  Trunk  of  Gownfl.  tc,  which 
Mr«.  Colbum  promi«'d  me  to  send  to  your  House.  I  hope 
■he  will  make  no  objections  against  receiving  them.  I 
make  no  doubt  you  will  soon  have  the  pleauro  lodng  tht 
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clMtriDiaf  Mn.  Ekneiy,  %ad  have  it  in  joar  pover  to  glr* 
BM  Boma  fiivorable  intelligence.  I  Bhall  Temftin  Under  the 
moet  Anxious  Suspense  nntill  I  hare  the  IkTor  of  a  line 
ftom  you,  who  (if  I  may  Judge)  will  from  your  own  expe- 
rfenee,  ooneeiTe  the  fond  Anxiety,  the  GlUmiag  hopee  and 
CUUiiig  fean  that  Alteinately  posMM  the  bnast  of 
Mrs.  KxoK,  Dear  Medame, 

Boston.  Tour  Obod't  h  most 

Hnmble  Serr't, 
Bl  ARirOLD. 

Whether  the  letter  which  this  incloeed  was  an 
ttvowttl  of  affeotion,  we  know  not,  hut  a  few 
■Kmtha  afterward  we  find  Arnold  again  in  Boa- 
ton,  sharing  in  some  very  happy  preparationB. 
There  was  a  flatter  aboat  the  home  of  Mifls  De- 
MoiB.  The  aervants  looked  conseqaentiaL  The 
kir  Rosamond  sat,  pen  In  hand,  ten  times  more 
heantiful  for  tiie  orimson  blushes  that  flitted 
aorofls  her  cheek,  and  the  heatating  smiles 
which  disclosed  those  "ivory  portals  ttarongh 
which  pass  alike  love's  honeyed  words^  the  song, 
the  sig^,  cakes,  sandwiches  and  battered  toaatb" 
They  discussed  the  arrangementsL  Presently 
there  arose  a  diflSsrence  in  opinion.  Miss  De- 
blois  did  not  seem  inclined  to  yield,  probably 
thinking  she  had  a  right  to  her  own  way.  Gen- 
eral Arnold  argned  ;  tried  to  convfaice ;  in  yain. 
He  arose  and  leaned  oyer  her,  growing  earnest, 
eager.  Still  she  shook  her  head.  At  last  he 
stamped  his  foot ;  '<  It  tkoidd  be  so." 

Miss  Deblois  pushed  back  her  chair  decidedly. 
<'Not  BO  fast.  Sir,"  she  cried,  <<Not  bo  fasti 
You  Bhow  your  temper  to  me  rather  too  soon, 
Sur.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  drop  all  these  ar- 
rangements entirely,"  and  she  swept  the  papers 
together  as  she  spoke. 

"  Yon  are  not  in  earnest !"  exclaimed  General 
Arnold. 

''Yes;  if  this  is  your  behavior  now,  what 
would  it  be  a  month  hence.  No,"  she  contin- 
ned,  as  he  would  have  remonstrated,  "  I  consider 
myself  to  have  made  a  fortunate  escape,  and 
have  the  honor,  Sir,  to  wish  you  a  very  good 
evening^"  and  with  a  stately  courtesy  she  glidfll 
from  the  c^rtment 

The  next  morning  the  Pastor  of  the  "Old 
South "  came  to  tell  Mias  Deblois  of  a  dying 
Boldier  in  one  of  the  hospitals,  who  in  his  deliri- 
um constantly  called  on  her.  Would  she  be 
willing  to  go  to  him?  The  name,  Benjamin 
Strong,  was  unknown  to  her ;  but  she  ordered 
her  coach  and  was  Boon  by  his  cot  His  eyes 
ceased  from  their  wanderings  and  rested  upon 
her  with  a  quiet  surprise  and  Batisfaction.  She 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  brow,  damp  with  the 
perspiration  of  pain,  and  he  smiled.  Then  her 
tears  fell  fast,  and  he  feebly  moving  his  wounded 
arm,  clasped  her  other  hand  in  his  and  gently 
closed  his  eye&    Hias  Deblois  started  violently 


as  she  saw  a  deadly  pallor  creep  over  his  fuse, 
and  the  old  minister  drew  her  away.  "  He  will 
be  at  peace  forever  in  a  few  minutes"  he  said ; 
and  the  beaaty  reentered  her  coadi  and  drove 
homeward,  grave  and  tremUing. 

But  Benjamin  recovered  fhmi  that  death-like 
swoon.  He  belonged  to  an  "  obstinate  race<* 
most  obstinate  race,"  as  George  ID  used  to  aay, 
and  did  not  easily  relax  his  hold  on  life.  In 
August  he  was  ordered  to  the  New  Hampsbure 
Grants,  now  the  State  (rf*  Vermont,  to  help  repel 
the  invaaioa'  of  Burgoyne.  His  conq»any  was 
commanded  by  Deacon  Jeremiah  Clapp,  his 
next  neighbor,  and  being  detained  behind  at  the 
battle  of  Bennington  till  near  sunset,  came  up 
to  find  the  almost  defeated  British  rallying. 

General'  Stark  daehed  up  to  the  Deacoa. 
"  Lead  on  I  Lead  on,  instantly  I"  he  cried. 

"No,"  coolly  replied  Deacon  Clapp,  in  a 
strong  nasal  tone.  "  Where's  the  Colonel  ?  I 
must  see  liim  first" 

"Plague  on  you,"  roared  Stark.  "Fetch 
Colonel  Warner  here  like  lightning." 

The  Colonel  was  brought  "  Wall,  Colonel," 
said  Deacon  Jeremiah,  in  the  same  flat,  naaal 
tone,  "  what  do  you  want  to  have  me  do?" 

"  Drive  those  red-coats  from  the  hill  yonder." 

"  Wall,"  said  he,  "  it  BhaU  be  done ;"  and  the 
lastihat  was  seen  of  them  till  they  shouted  vio* 
tory  iTaa  their  long,  awkward  coat*tails  sticking 
straight  out  behind  as  they  disappeared,  almost 
on  a  ran,  in  the  smoke  of  the  volley  that  re* 
ceived  them. 

There  was  an  epitome  of  our  whole  Revda* 
tionary  struggle.  No  braggadocio-^o  unneoes- 
sary  words.    "It  shall  be  done."    And  U  imw 


The  soene  changes  to  the  lodgings  of  General 
Arnold  In  Boston.  Oh,  wavering  wHl  of  wo- 
man! I  fear  me  there  is  a  traltcv  in  the  camp, 
fair  Rosamond  (ayl  m  more  senses  than  one). 
Is  that  really  you,  your  bright  face  bowed, 
standing  by  the  Bide  of  Arnold,  to  be  joined  to 
him  in  marriage  ?  These  plain,  dark  wrappings, 
this  dim  room,  these  two  solitary  witnesses— 
why  is  this?  Only  that  the  haughty  RoBamood 
may  escape  remark  on  what  many  would  call 
Clarice.  Leaning  on  a  husband's  arm,  she  can 
defy  questioning  and  censure,  even  ft^m  her 
own  family.  The  vows  have  been  interchanged, 
bat  they  are  not  yet  pronounced  one,  when  there 
is  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door,  and  a  sunh 
mons  ft>r  Arnold  to  join  the  army  instantly  Is 
handed  in.  In  a  moment  all  Is  confusion.  The 
Gen«al's  aids  run  about  the  house.  He  seems 
to  forget  every  thing  but  the  army  and  ambi- 
tioo,  and   hastUy  kiasing  the  hand  of  MiM 
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Debloifly  he  clattered  down  Btaira.    The  half- 
married  girl  retamed  to  her  home. 

Months  paased  away^  and  she  received  not  a 
line  from  Amoldi  although  she  heard  of  him, 
well  and  active.  After  many  alternations  of 
pride  and  tenderness,  she  wrote  to  him.  Be 
replied  by  reminding  her  that  she  had  drawn 
back  once,  and  now  he  had  done  the  same.  He 
wished  her  every  happiness  in  another  connec- 
tion, and  remained  her  most  obedient  servant 

Miss  Deblois  gave  the  first  and  most  splendid 
roat  that  season,  and  none  had  ever  seen  her  as ! 
brilliant,  as  pe^lesa.  But  after  the  guests  had , 
departed,  she  knelt  with  her  head  in  her  mother's 
lap,  her  frame  rocking  to  and  fh>,  and  the  thick, 
violent  sobs  well-nigh  choking  her.  Thus  knelt 
she  often  after  scenes  of  gayety  and  triumph,  at 
some  moments  shrinking  fVom  her  mother's 
arms,  in  her  great  yearning  to  be  taken  to  an- 
other heart.  Thus  she  was  that  evening,  after 
two  years  had  passed,  when  she  heard  of  Gene- 
ral Arnold's  marriage  to  Miss  Shipman,  of  Phila- 
delphia. To-night  there  were  no  tears  on  Madam^ 
Deblois'  lashes,  and  she  said,  after  a  while, 
''Daughter,  this  love  has  now  become  a  sin. 
Oast  it  i^om  you,  and  at  once."  And  fh)m  that 
time  she  never  allowed  Rosamond  to  weep  out 
her  sorrows  on  her  bosom.  The  old  serving  man 
who  waited  drowedly  in  the  hall  below  to  escort 
Madam  Deblois  home,  doubtless  found  the 
change  agreeable,  for,  however  late  the  hour, 
she  had  never  left  her  daughter  till  oomposed 
to  sleep. 

Four  years  paased  away.  Rosamond  received 
with  a  rocky  calmness  tiie  admiration  of  all  her 
suitors,  now  numbering  among  them  Benjamin 
Strong.  He  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Colonel, 
seen  service  and  the  world,  and  acquired,  with 
the  versatility  of  a  New  Englander,  a  simple 
bat  gentlemanly  manner,  which  made  him  ac- 
ceptable in  any  drawing-room.  One  day  he 
UAd  Miss  Deblois  that  he  and  the  soldier  she 
had  visited  in  the  hospital  were  the  same.  "Can 
it  be  posdble!"  she  exclaimed,  while  a  bright 
erimson  spread  over  her  face  and  neck.  His 
love  seemed  to  her  as  a  blossom  belonging  to 
her  early  life,  in  some  wonderfUl  way  kept  fresh 
for  her.  Should  she  not  clasp  it  to  her  heart, 
and  let  it  infuse  life  and  warmth  there  ? 

When  she  spoke  to  her  mother  of  this,  she 
straightened  her  aged  form,  and  sidd :  *'  Daugh- 
ter, beware!  you  have  no  troth  to  plight  It 
has  been  given  to  another,  yet  living.  That  he 
has  scorned  it,  trees  you  not  Tou  are  not  a 
wife,  but  you  are  not  free." 

Rosamond's  heart  revolted  from  this  decision, 
and  she  went  to  her  iktber,  who  on  learning  that 


Greneral  Arnold  and  herself  had  never  been  pro- 
nounced man  and  wife,  told  her  to  go  on  and 
many  Colonel  Strong. 

And  there  was  another  bridal  before  a  crowded 
church.  "Superb I"  "Magnificent!"  "How 
graceful!"  "What  a  noble-looking  officer!" 
were  the  whispers,  just  as  in  Grace  Church  to- 
day. The  minister  had  gone  as  far  as  the  ques- 
tion addressed  to  the  bystanders-— if  any  of 
them  knew  any  reason  why  these  persons  should 
not  be  joined  in  wedlock  ?  "I  do,"  said  Madam 
Deblois,  stepping  forward.  "  I  forbid  the  cere^ 
mony  to  proceed.  My  daughter  knows  well  the 
reason  why  it  cannot" 

Miss  Deblois  raised  her  large,  black  eyes  to 
her  mother,  to  the  thunderstruck  bridegroom, 
then  bowed  her  head  low,  and  the  wedding 
party  left  the  church. 

Tradition  says  that  Miss  Deblois  lived  and 

died  in  Boston,  in  single  blessedness  and  high 

reepectaUlity.    It  saith  not  what  became  of 

poor  Colonel  Strong.     One  thing  is  certain. 

that  he  did  not,  like  Arnold,  fill  a  traitor's 

grave. 

»,.».»^ 
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Trmoflkted  bjr  Vrj  L.  Booth,  for  the  U  8.  VMgK^lm. 
CHAPTER  XVm. 

TBI   0CTLAW*8    WBAPOH. 

Akdbe  followed  Angelique  down  the  staircase 
into  the  garden.  When  they  reached  the  lateral 
slope  of  the  avenue,  Angelique  looked  towards 
the  heavens  and  bent  her  head  in  token  of  grati- 
tude ;  she  then  drew  Ch^nier  aside  into  a  long, 
dense  walk  of  trees,  and  said : 

"  One  day.  Monsieur,  you  followed  Madame 
and  myself  from  a  distance  to  this  wild  place. 
Do  you  remember  it?" 

" How  could  I  have  forgotten  it?"  answered 
Ch6nier  with  emotion ;  "  it  was  but  a  short  time 
iAice,  and  I  even  remember  that  I  suddenly  lost 
sight  of  you ;  in  this  very  place,  I  think." 

"Now,  Monsieur  Ch^nier,  mark  my  request 
Do  not  seek  to  discover  where  I  am  going.  Seat 
yourself  at  the  foot  of  that  tree  and  wait  for 
me." 

"  I  obey  blindly,"  said  the  poet 

«  Yes,  bUndly,  that  is  the  word." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed.  The  dawn  filled 
the  forest  with  its  charming  murmurs,  and 
awakened  the  sleeping  perfumes  in  the  calyxes 
of  the  flowers  and  the  dusters  of  the  lilacs. 

Andr6  heard  the  turf  grazed  lightly  by  the 
hem  of  a  robe,  but  he  awaited  the  apparition 
without  turning  his  head,  withhis  gaze  still 
fixed  upon  the  same  p<rfnt  ^  ^y  GoOglc 
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To  rise,  fall  upon  his  knees,  and  rise  again  at 
the  first  sign,  was  the  work  of  a  moment  for 
CMoier;  the  Goontefs  Margaerite  was  stan^g 
before  hiuL 

"  Monsieur/'  sdd  she,  <<  one  mnst  live  in  our 
times  to  be  present  at  scenes  like  these.  If  every 
social  custom  and  datj  is  reversed,  if  we  live 
a  life  of  intrigue  and  mystery,  the  fieinlt  is  not 
oars;  it  springs  from  the  terrible  exigencies  of 
the  moment  through  which  we  are  passing.  This 
will  explain  to  you.  Monsieur,  why  I  am  here." 

"Madame,"  answered  Ch^nier,"  you  haye 
come  to  save  a  man  in  his  despair ;  this  good 
action  is  worthy  of  every  moment  and  of  every 
epoch." 

"  No,  Monsieur,  it  is  an  error.  This  is  a  mo- 
ment in  which  a  woman  can  put  faith  in  the 
word  of  a  man  who  menaces  her  with  suicide. 
It  is  80  easy  to  die  now !  Therefore,  I  believed 
in  your  despair,  and  came  to  your  assistance,  as 
one  extends  his  hand  to  the  diipwrecked  sailor." 

"Madame,  this  is  the  second  time  in  the  same 
night  that  yon  have  lent  me  your  i^d ;  for  I  un- 
derstood what  you  did  for  me  a  few  hours  since 
in  your  garden,  when  you  showed  yourself  in 
order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the— of  those 
two  men,  and  to  give  me  the  means  of  saving 
myself  in  the  darluess.  There  is  but  one  woman 
who  could  have  found  these  clever  expedients ; 
or  rather,  there  is  but  one  woman  in  the  world 
to  me— the  one  whom  my  life  will  surround  with 
gratitude  and  with  love." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  young  woman,  taking 
the  hand  of  the  poet,  "  I  have  proved  the  inter- 
est which  I  feel  in  yon  by  hastening  in  answer 
to  your  cry  of  distress;  now,  I  think  I  can  be 
tranquil.  Retire  and  be  prudent  I  shall  con- 
ttnue  to  watch  over  you,  poor  exile ;  but  it  is 
also  neceaaary  that  yon  should  merit  the  matomal 
cares  which  are  given  yon.  A  snidde  would  be 
more  than  a  crime ;  it  would  be  an  act  of  in- 
gratitude ;  you  will  not  be  an  ingrate." 

With  these  words,  the  Countess  turned  quickly, 
and,  clasping  Ghtfnier's  hand  with  force,  drew 
him  beneath  some  larger  and  more  bushy  trees. 

**  Place  your  feet  there,"  said  she,  "  and  do 
not  take  a  single  step,  make  a  single  movement, 
or  ask  a  single  question." 

The  first  glimmer  of  dawn  was  lighting  up 
the  avenue,  and  the  outlines  of  the  walls  could 
be  distinctly  seen  through  the  vistas  of  the  trees. 

Angelique  was  approaehing  with  a  rapid  step, 
and  though  the  sound  of  her  tread  was  deadened 
by  the  turf,  it  had  reached  the  ears  of  Countess 
Marguerite.  She  was  like  a  Wgilant  sentinel, 
who  announces  a  danger  by  falling  back,  with- 
out uttering  the  sligfatest  ciy. 


Andrd  remained  immovable,  like  a  statue  with- 
out a  pedestal,  on  the  mysterious  ground  to 
which  the  order  of  a  woman  had  fixed  him. 

Angelique  tremblingly  clasped  the  hand  of 
the  Countess. 

"  Madame,"  sdd  she  ^en  her  emotion  was 
somewhat  snbdned,  "  it  was  an  excellent  idea  to 
place  me  on  the  watch  in  yonder  copse,  where 
one  can  see  all  that  passes  without  danger. 
Two  men  were  passing  on  the  avenue  before 
your  house;  their  manner  did  not  inspire  me 
.with  confidence,  and  I  kept  my  eye  on  theuL 
They  stopped  and  pointed  to  the  door,  making 
signs  as  if  each  was  urging  the  other  to  enter 
first  One  of  the  men  was  tall,  and  through  the 
dusky  light  I  recognized  him  to  be — " 

"  Is  it  he  ?"  asked  the  Countess,  afaraptly. 

"Tes,  Madame." 

"  What  he  ?"  demanded  Ch^nier,  involuntarily. 

The  Countess  placed  her  beautiftil  hand  on 
the  lips  of  the  poet,  and  gave  him  a  look  of  gen- 
tie  reproof. 

"  Ah,  I  expected  this  viat,"  said  she.  "  Have 
they  entered?" 

"  No,  Madame.  I  presume  they  are  waiting 
for  a  reenforcement  The  first  two  police  agents 
have  probably  sounded  the  alarm  in  their  camp, 
and  their  chief  has  come  himself  to  head  a  n^ 
expedition." 

"  All  the  avenues  to  my  house  are  guarded  by 
the  police  at  this  moment  I"  exclaimed  the 
young  woman. 

"  It  is  probable,  Madame.    I  believe  they  aie." 

"  Madame,"  said  Ch^nier,  quickly,  "I  ofllsr 
you  a  shelter  in — " 

"  Monsieur  Ch^nier,"  interrupted  the  Countess, 
"  there  are  two  acts  of  disobedience  committed 
in  two  seconds.  Ton  ofl*er  me  a  shelter  in  your 
house.  This  shelter  would  not*  be  very  safe ; 
our  houses,  unfortunately,  are  too  near  neigh- 
bors. And  then,  what  would  the  world  say  of 
me  if  I  were  to  be  found  in  your  house  ?  Mon- 
rienr  Ch^nier,  believe  that  women  have  more 
foresight  than  men.  If  the  forest  is  surrounded, 
as  I  doubt  not  it  is,  what  will  yon  do,  Mon- 
sieur?   Come,  speak ;  I  permit  you  to  answer." 

"  Madame,  if  I  were  alone,  I — " 

"You  are  not  alone,"  interrupted  the  Coont- 
eas,  hastily ;  "  there  are  three  of  us." 

«  Madame,  I  will  defend  you  till  death." 

"  And  win  your  death  save  me  ?" 

"No,  Madame;  but-" 

"  Add  nothing  more,  Monsieur  Chfoier ;  yon 
can  add  nothing  sensible  to  these  three  words. 
Well,  I  have  the  foresight  of  a  mother  and  a 
sister— for  you.  Look,  look  at  the  distant 
cross-roads  of  the  forest  pwB  it  not^seem  to 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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you  that  «rmB  are  glittering,  that  hideoofl  heads 
are  appearing,  and  that  Inrancfaes  are  tamed 
aside  to  let  the  bandits  pass  ?^' 

"  Perhape  these  arenot  vieioas^"  said  Ch^nieri 
fixing  his  gaze  on  the  Coantess ;  "  they  may  be 
realities.    For  my  part,  I  see  only  you." 

*'Flyi  then,  Monsieur,  fly  I  Ton  can  do 
nothing  for  my  defense,  nothing  for  yonr  own. 
Yon  have  not  even  a  weapon ;  you  will  be 
taken  ingloriously  in  the  snare,  like  the  lion 
that  falls  into  the  pit  of  the  huntsman.'' 

Andr^  seized  a  branch  of  the  elm,  snatched  it 
fh>m  the  tree,  and  stripped  it  from  its  leaves  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  a  ThessaUan  shepherd 
would  have  done  at  the  approach  of  a  ravenous 
wolf. 

<'  What  you  are  doing  is  insane,"  cried  the 
Oountess,  '*  and  what  you  intend  to  do  is  still 
more  so.  I  pray  you,  obey  me  I  Profit  by  the 
shadows  which  are  now  veiling  us,  and  which 
the  sun  will  quickly  dissipate^" 

"In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  interrupted  the 
poet,  *^  ask  <^  me  a  possible  thing  and  I  will 
obey  you  I  Can  you  wish  mc  to  consent  to  so 
cowardly  a  desertion  7  I  should  exclaim  to  my- 
self, like  the  brother  of  Godefroy,  of  Tasso, 
'  What  would  the  world  my  tfU  knew  that  I  had  re- 
fitted my  arm  to  a  woman  T  Besides,  Madame, 
your  enemies  are  also  mine. .  I  awut  them.  I 
hold  the  weapon  that  felled  Greryon  and  Anteeus 
with  a  vigorous  hand.  I  shall  not  be  the  first 
to  fall  in  the  struggle,  and  you,  Madame,  will 
have  some  chance  of  saving  yourself,  when  those 
who  seek  you  are  forced  to  defend  themselves 
against  me." 

The  young  woman  folded  her  arms  on  her 
breast,  stamped  her  right  foot  convulsively  upon 
the  grass,  and  looked  toward  Heaven  as  if 
asking  inspiration. 

"  Monrieur  Gh^nier,"  exclaimed  she,  "  I  thank 
you  for  this  noble  devotion ;  it  is  not  only  in 
your  genius  that  you  imitate  the  antique — ^it  is 
also  with  your  heart  Then  you  are  fully  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  your  life  for  me  this  morning  ?" 

"  This  morning  and  always." 

The  Countess  made  a  sign  to  Angelique,  who 
was  standing  a  few  paces  distant 

A  sunbeam  pierce^  the  arch  of  the  trees  and 
lighted  up  the  scene. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Countess, "  we  shall  be  per- 
ceived. Do  you  still  retain  the  same  position. 
Monsieur  Ch^nier?' 

"  Always,  Madame." 

*'  Still  the  same  obedience  7  " 

**  The  same  devoti<m." 

''Well,  I  am  content  with  the  pioof  which 
chance  has  placed  at  my  disposal  this  morning. 


M.  Ghinier,  you  merit  all  that  a  woman  has  done 
for  you.    Open,  Angelique." 

In  the  thickest  of  the  copse,  Angelique  rained 
one  of  those  secret  trap  doors,  so  many  of  which 
were  constructed  during  this  period,  and  Andrtf 
saw  a  dariE  descent  leading  to  a  sabterraneaii 
vault  <*Follow  us,"  said  the  GouDtess,  de- 
scending first 

The  trap  fell  back  like  a  velvet  paU  wittioat 
making  the  least  noise. 

This  subterranean  passage,  which  is  still  In 
existence,  conducted  the  outlaws  of  ^93  from  tiie 
forest  to  the  house  Na  19.  It  was  dug  out  in 
the  form  of  a  vault  in  clayey  bnt  solid  earth, 
and  was  lighted  by  three  lanterns,  at  the  distaace 
of  thirty  paces  apart 

'' What  do  yon fhink of  this  surprise?"  Mked 
the  Countess,  smiling.  ^Now  yon  have  my  se- 
cret, Monaenr  poet" 

"  This  is  donbtleas  the  best  weapon  that  aa 
outlaw  could  have,"  replied  Ch^nier ;  "  and  by 
what  happy  chance,  Madame,  did  yoa  find  tiiia 
weapon  under  your  feet  ?  " 

"  Our  poet,  you  ask  us  to  teach  yon  too  much 
in  one  day ;  we  will  tell  you  this  presently." 
**  Madame,  excuse  my  indiscretion." 
'<  Theee  are  our  palace  galleries  at  YersaQles 
to-day  I"  continued  the  ConnteaSb  «*  These  are 
the  corridors  through  which  the  noble  ladles 
pass  I  Who  would  have  prt^esied  this  at  the 
pdit^ouper  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Tour  d'Aigues,  at 
Aix  in  1788,  when  M.  de  Florian  was  reciting 
his  pastoralsy  when  M.  Cherubini  was  singing 
'Ah,^thereiemyourvmageP  when M. the  Abbtf 
Delille  was  declaiming  verses  on  the  figs  and 
the  olives  of  Provence." 

<<Add,  too,  Madame,"  interrupted  Ch^er, 
'<  when  you  gazed  at  me  so  sadly  in  the  nudst 
of  so  gay  a  festival ;  when  your  charming  face 
was  covered  vrith  a  sudden  paleness,  as  if  the 
bloody  vision  of  '93  had  passed  before  year 
eye&" 

''  Yes,  yes,  I  have  a  conAued  reoolleetion  of 
this,  it  is  true,"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  resting 
her  forehead  upon  her  hands. 

<'  No,  Madame ;  on  the  contrary,  yoa  remem- 
ber it  distinctly.  I  am  very  certidn  that  then 
is  no  confusion  in  your  memory." 

"  None,  none,  it  is  true,"  said  the  Countesa, 
diaking  her  head  gloomily.  **  A  woman  cannot 
deceive  the  poet  iriio  divines  everything.  I  will 
complete  my  confidence  in  you.  Tee,  it  Is  the 
memory  of  a  frightful  presentiment  and  of  that 
cloud  of  blood  which  paased  before  my  eyes, 
which  has  devoted  my  life  to  you—wfaioh  has 
placed  the  Countefls  Marguerite  in  every  palfa 
trodden  by  the  poet  Chtfnier  sino^^  bef^nning 
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of  bis  Btraggles.  Tea,  ihia  aoir^  at  Abe,  Hub 
sapper  at  the  Tour  d'Aigaes,  are  written  in  my 
memory  in  indelible  characters  Through  the 
diadowy  depths  of  the  hall,  I  saw  horribie  things 
passing,  and  bloody  directs  rising  which  burned 
my  liair  to  the  roots,  but  which  no  tongue  can 
name,  and  I  became  bonnd  to  yon  by  a  feeling 
of  affection  wliich,  perhi4>6, 1  should  know  how 
to  class,  if  I  had  been  a  mother.  This  is  a  sub- 
terranean passage,  Gh^nier,  which  was  dug 
for  your  benefit,  in  two  months,  by  my  faithful 
serrant,  Denis,  my  former  gardener,  who  has 
now  gone  with  his  family  to  Viroflay ;  it  is  lie 
who  supplies  Angelique  and  myself  with  the 
neoeasaries  of  life,  and  is  onr  special  proTidence 
•very  evening." 

Andrtf  seiaed  the  hand  of  the  Countess,  and 
watering  it  with  tears,  said — 

**  Permit  me,  Madame,  to  ask  yon  now  what 
has  drawn  this  persecution  upon  you  fhun—." 

*'l8topyoo,0h<$nier;  ask  me  nothing.  There 
will  be  a  moment  when  yonr  demands  will  be- 
come indiscreet  without  your  knowing  it,  and  it 
will  pain  me  to  reply  to  you  by  a  reproachftil 
silence.  Await  the  answers  which  time,  the 
great  revealer,  gives  to  all  questions." 

''I  resign  myself,  Madame." 

'<  We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  our  hiding- 
plaoe.  Speak  in  a  whisper ;  or  do  better,  do  not 
speak  at  all.    Listen  when  any  one  speaks — J* 

'*  And  who  will  speak,  Madame,  if  wb  our- 
sslves  are  silent?" 

''Chdnier,  you  are  about  to  see  and  hear; 
this  should  suffice  yon.    Question  no  farther." 
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The  Countess  placed  her  ear  against  a  wooden 
panel  which  closed  the  vault,  and  after  remain- 
ing in  this  position  for  a  ,few  seconds,  made  a 
sign  with  her  hand  that  she  heard  no  noise. 

"Now,"  said  she  aloud  to  Cb4$nier,  "I  am 
going  to  explain  to  you  briefly  the  mechanism 
of  this  shelter.  Who  knows,  perhi^  it  may  one 
day  be  useful  to  you.  On  pressing  the  finger 
on  this  copper  knob,  the  dow  opens  and  you 
enter  a  saloon.  A  piep*table  conceals  this  panel 
on  the  other  side,  and  is  incorporated  with  it 
There  is  no  danger,  now,  in  completing  the 
demonstration,  and  it  will  be  clearer." 

The  young  woman  pressed  the  copper  knob, 
and  a  part  of  the  saloon  appeared  through  a 
luminous  and  vertical  fissure.  No  sound  or 
voice  was  heard ;  the  hand  of  curiosity  pushed 
the  panel  still  ftirther,  and  Andrtf  Ch^ier, 
risking  first  his  head  and  then  his  trunk,  finally 
entered   the   saloon  to  examine  the  interiw 


mechanism  of  the  pier-taUe.  Tlie  young  wo- 
man followed  him,  making  an  apparently  just 
remark,  which  reassured  them  both. 

^  We  have  heard  no  stroke  of  the  knocker  as 
yet,"  said  she ;  "  they  wiU  commence  l^  knodc- 
ing,  before  forcing  the  door  w  attempting  an 
escalade.  We  have  time  enough,  therefore,  to 
disappear  without  being  seen." 

''It  is  inoontestible,"  said  Andr^,  who  was 
absorbed  in  the  happiness  of  contemplating  the 
dazzling  beauty  of  the  Countess  Marguerite  in 
the  joyous  rays  of  the  morning. 

The  Countess,  despite  the  sinister  preocenpi^ 
tion  of  the  moment,  yielded  to  the  innocent  self- 
love  of  showing  the  poet  all  tiie  ingenious 
details  of  this  movable  piei^table,  the  mechan- 
ism of  which  had  been  constructed  after  her 
counsels  and  plan&  She  then  dosed  the  secret 
panel,  and  said  to  Ghdnier, 

^  You  see  that  at  present  it  is  impossible  to 
divine^  the  secret  of  the  vault  When  one  wishes 
to  flee  flrom  this  house,  as  I  have  done  this 
night,  he  presses  his  finger  on  this  rose  of  tiie 
pier-table,  and — " 

The  hand  of  the  Countess  was  suddenly  grasped 
by  tiiat  of  Chfoier ;  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  saw^ 
in  the  mirror,  two  men  entering  the  saloon.  A 
cold  sweat  arose  on  her  skin ;  she  recognized 
Claude  Mouriea. 

Andr^  Ch^nier  kept  his  position,  and  returned 
the  salute  which  the  two  men  made  him  on  en- 
tering by  a  movement  of  the  head. 

The  Countess  coUeoted  all  her  energy,  and 
gazed  steadily  at  the  two  strange  visitors.  An- 
gelique had  not  quitted  the  vault 

The  spirit  of  the  noble  lady  suddenly  revealed 
itself  on  this  startling  occasion. 

<'I  entreat  these  gentleman  to  be  seated," 
said  the  Countess  vrith  a  courteous  gesture,  as 
if  she  were  receiving  two  noble  lords  in  her 
Hotel  de  Grave. 

Claude  Mouriez,  who  had  not  trembled  on  the 
preceding  night,  before  the  revolt  of  ftunine, 
now  felt  himself  faltering  like  the  coward  be- 
fore the  point  of  a  naked  sword.  The  young 
Adrien  looked  at  his  uncle,  and  saw  a  deathly 
pallor  on  his  bronzed  countenance. 

"  We  come,"  said  the  young  man,  iiy  the  most 
respectful  of  tones—"  we  come  to  entreat  Madame 
to  grant  us  a  private  interriew." 

"  Private  r'  said  Claude,  who  had  with  diffi- 
culty found  breath  enough  to  pronounce  a  word. 

"Is  Monsieur  excluded  from  this  conversa- 
tion?" said  the  CountesB,  looking  toward  Ch^ 
nier. 

Adrien  glanced  at  his  uncle,  who  timidly 
made  an  afllrmative  sign. 
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'*It  is  impoeBible  for  me  to  quit  Madame," 
^M  Chillier,  in  a  reflolufce  but  oourteoua  tone. 

The  man  who  trembles  before  a  woman, 
never  trembles  before  a  man ;  the  brief  sentence 
of  Ch^nier  restored  all  Claude's  courage. 

« Citizen,"  said  he,  "if  you  do  not  withdraw, 
the  conversation  is  impossible;  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  refractory  ones." 

''I  will  withdraw  if  Madame  orders  me  to 
withdraw,"  replied  Ch^nier. 

"  That  is  very  reasonable,"  said  Adrien,  who 
by  an  adroit  and  imperceptible  gesture  restored 
his  micle's  calmness. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  exclaimed  the  Countess, 
« you  will  excuse  the  timidity  of  a  woman ;  I 
cannot  prevail  upon  myself  to  consent  to  such  a 
conversation  as  you  propose." 

Claude  Mouriez  prepared  for  an  explodon, 
but  Adrien  calmed  him  in  a  moment  by  entwin- 
ing his  arm  in  that  of  his  uncle  with  a  charming 
familiarity,  and  saying,  in  a  gentle  voice, 

"  Indeed,  we  have  been  too  exacting  toward  a 
woman;  what  we  have  come  to  say  to  you, 
Madame,  might  be  heard  throughout  all  Yer- 
sallies ;  therefore,  we  will  not  pretend  to  exclude 
your  single  auditor,  who  is,  doubtless,  the  hus- 
band of  Madame." 

Ch^nier  and  the  Countess  kept  a  prudent  si- 
lence. Adrien  turned  to  his  uncle  and  said, 
with  the  beaming  smile  of  youth, 

"  One  cannot  separate  the  wife  Arom  the  hus- 
band; is  it  not  so?" 

Claude  spoke  internally,  like  an  organ  dying 
away  on  a  bass  note. 

"  My  uncle,  the  Citizen  Claude  Mouriez,"  said 
Adrien,  "  is  invested,  as  you  know,  with  extrar 
ordinary  powers  by  the  Committee  of  Safety. 
War  to  the  wicked  and  protection  to  good  men 
is  his  device.  Now,  we  have  learned  firom^  au- 
thentic reports,  that  two  malefactors  entered 
your  house  last  night,  and,  in  assuring  you  that 
such  an  attempt  will  not  be  renewed,  we  an- 
nounce to  you  that  the  guilty  ones  will  be  sought 
for,  found,  and  punished  exemplarily.  It  was 
our  duty  to  commence  the  day  by  a  measure 
which  you  will  appreciate ;  at  a  later  hour,  our 
official  business  would  have  detained  us  in  the 
city;  yet  we  should  not  have  entered  your 
house  thus  early,  Madame,  had  not  a  circum- 
stance emboldened  us  to  cross  your  threshold — 
the  open  door  announced  that  the  tenants  had 
risen  before  the  dawn." 

"  I  am  happy  in  believing  that  what  you  have 
just  told  me  is  the  expression  of  the  sentiments 
of  M.  Mouriez,  your  uncle." 

Claude  made  a  sign  of  assent,  and  stammered 
out  some  disconnected  wwds. 


Adrien  prepared  to  depart,  and  glanced  from 
his  uncle  to  the  door  of  the  saloon ;  but  Claude 
could  not  resolve  to  follow  his  nephew ;  an  iire- 
sistible  charm  detained  him  in  this  calm  atmos- 
phere, in  which  the  grace  of  Spring,  the  perfkime 
of  flowers,  the  songs  from  the  leaves,  and  tfae 
beauty  of  a  woman  were  united  to  weaken  fends, 
and  to  cast  a  gentle  satire  on  the  political  pat- 
sion  of  the  moment 

During  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  tiie 
eyes  of  Claude  Mouriez  had  experienced  every 
diade  of  expression  of  feeling,  from  the  sternest 
severity  to  the  gentlest  tenderness.  The  woman 
whom  he  had  pursued  so  ardently  in  bis  Idsare 
fW>m  politics  was  there,  before  him,  and  fbe 
innocent  pleasure  of  gazing  on  her  made  him 
forget  Fouqnier  Tinville,  the  journal  L'Am  du 
Pa^j  and  the  club  of  the  Jacobins. 

Hastened  by  the  commanding  glance  of  young 
Adrien,  Claude  stammered  some  incoherent 
words  of  farewell ;  but  he  had  not  the  courage 
so  suddenly  to  endure  this  eclipse  of  beauty ; 
the  words  changed  on  his  trembling  lips,  and 
instead  of  that  which  he  was  about  to  say,  be 
uttered  the  sentence — 

*  "  Madame,  have  you  any  anspicions  concern- 
ing &e — ^malefactors  of  whom  my  nephew  has 
spoken?" 

"No,  Monsieur,"  replied  the  Countess,  with 
well-dissembled  frankness. 

**  The  slightest  trace  would  be  sulBcient,  Mad- 
ame, to  put  me  directly  on  the  track  of  these 
men." 

"  Monsieur,  I  have  no  trace  to  give  you." 

Two  men  who  are  enamored  with  the  same 
woman  are  never  deceived  in  respect  to  each 
other's  intentions.  Andr^  had  not  turned  his 
gaze  frt>m  the  face  of  Claude  Mouriez  for  a  an- 
gle instant,  and  his  intellect,  enlightened  by  Us 
love,  had  divined  and  understood  all.  Twenty 
times  the  ardent  poet  repressed,  as  he  himself 
said,  the  demon  which  was  struggling  in  his 
heart;  but  the  conflict  between  prudence  and 
excitement  came  to  an  end,  and  excitement 
gained  the  victory. 

"  Monrienr,"  said  he,  in  an  inimitable  tone,  in 
which  each  word  was  edged  by  satire,  **  if  Mad- 
ame has  no  trace  to  give  you  to  put  yon  on  tlie 
track  of  these  two  malefactors,  your  benevolent 
justice  need  not  therefore  be  discouraged.  From 
your  high  position,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  see 
clearly,  and  to  secure  the  success  of  your  inves- 
tigations. When  yon  wish  to  know  all,  you  will 
know  alL  I  warrant  you  success.  Above  all, 
treat  the  criminals  as  they  deserve ;  there  is  a 
guilty  ann  which  has  gnided  the  outrage—there 
is  a  blind  instrument  which  has  executed  it  It 
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is  the  ami  wfaifih  it  is  neoeflBazy  to  reach ;  and 
this  will  be  very  easy  for  70a  to  do,  Monsieur— 
BO  easy  that  yoa  will  not  do  it" 

''And  what  can  hinder  me  from  doing  my 
duty?"  asked  Claude,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  as- 
surance and  indecimon. 

''What  can  hinder  youf— a  flno  question, 
truly  I    You  know  yery  welL" 

"Ah I  I  know,"  remarked  MoorieB,  wiit  a 
sinister  smile. 

The  young  Adrien,  pale  with  terror,  looked 
at  the  Countess,  who  kept  her.  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground  with  haughty  stoicism. 

i*  But,"  continued  Claude,  counterfeiting  good 
humor  in  a  very  awkward  manner,  "  if,  notwith- 
standing, my  perceptions  were  at  ftmlt— if  I 
were  not  so  well  informed  as  you  presume, 
could  I,  tell  me,  have  recourse  to  your  light  t" 

"Monsieur,"  said  Ch^nier  adroitly,  "I  have 
nerer  refused  the  aid  of  my  light  to  any  one." 

There  are  some  words  which  seem  to  rebound 
from  the  breast  of  an  interlocutor  like  the  shot 
from  the  target  Mouriez  started  back  as  if  a 
ball  had  struck  him  in  the  face,  "  Well,"  said 
he,  with  a  gloomy  smile,  "  I  will  consult  you 
when  it  diall  be  necessary."  And  he  looked  at 
the  Countess  with  the  air  of  a  man  awaiting  the 
officious  intervention  of  a  third  person  to  extri- 
cate him  from  a  painful  embarrassment 

The  Countess  at  this  moment  affected  to  fix 
her  eyes  upon  the  trees  in  the  garden,  like  a 
woman  who  leaves  her  champion  at  full  liberty 
to  follow  out  a  generous  idea,  without  disquiet- 
ing herself  about  the  vexatious  result  which  im- 
prudent and  inopportune  courage  sometimes 
bringBi 

"When  it  shall  be  necessary  I"  echoed  Ch^- 
nier,  in  a  sarcastic  tone — ^"wben  it  shall  be 
necessary !  But  this  afbir  ought  to  be  cleared 
up  at  once.  Will  your  justice  persist  in  limping 
on  a  crippled  foot  when  I  offer  it  wings  to  fly  to 
its  goal!" 

"Let  us  see  them— let  us  see  them,"  said 
Mouriez,  crossing  his  large  arms  on  nis  breast, 
in  the  guise  of  a  buckler. 

"  You  are  about  to  see  them,"  continued  Ch^ 
nier;  "we  poets  have  unerring  instincts  by 
which  we  read  countenances,  as  you  read  your 
police  reports.  The  official  report  of  last  night's 
proceedings  is  legible  to  me  on  your  face  and  in 
your  eyes ;  it  resounds  in  every  tone  of  your 
voice ;  it  is  traced  in  the  lines  of  your  forced 
gayety — ^to  such  a  degree,  Monedeur,  that  you 
would  not  have  this  smile,  these  gestures,  this 
air,  this  voice,  this  attitude,  if  it  were  not  so— 
to  such  a  degree  that  your  nephew,  an  ingenu- 
ous young  man,  would  have  risen  ere  this,  in 


the  generous  indignation  of  his  age,  to  have 
stopped  my  mouth,  instead  of  keeping  an  aooos- 
ing  alence.  Is  this  clear  enough?  Do  you 
want  another  ray  that  it  may  be  light?  Mon- 
sieur, you  love  this  woman  brutally,  and  you 
are  the  author  and  the  accomplice  of  the  savage 
crime  of  last  night" 

Adrien  uttered  a  despairing  cry  and  fell  to  the 
ground ;  his  coorage  had  sustained  him  until 
this  moment 

The  ground  trembled  beneath  ^the  feet  of 
Claude,  and  a  hoarse  cry,  like  the  wail  of  the 
Solfatare>  escaped  from  the  breast  of  the  giant 

"You  insult  the  representative  of  the  law, 
and  I  arrest  you,"  cried  he,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

"  Good,"  said  ChMer,  scomfrdly ;"  this  is  a 
noble  answer  to  my  accusation." 

"  Yoa  have  not  the  right  of  accusing.  Mon- 
sieur." 

"You  asked  me  for  the  aid  of  my  light;  I 
have  given  it  to  you." 

"  You  axe  an  insolent  fellow." 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  cried  the  Countess, 
"  give  some  assistance  to  this  poor  young  man. 
Men  Dieu,  he  is  as  cold  as  a  corpse." 

At  this  moment,  several  violent  blows  were 
heard  on  tiie  door  of  the  house. 

"  It  is  my  faithful  guards  who  have  followed 
me,"  cried  Claude,  with  a  menadng  gesture; 
"they  are  watching  over  me.  They  thought 
that  I  had  fallen  into  a  Royalist  ambush.  I  am 
going  to  open  to  them  myself,  and  you  will 
both  be  registered  in  the  dungeons  of  the  mnni- 
dpaUty." 

Claude  went  out  hastily,  and  opened  the  door 
of  the  avenue;  a  woman  was  outnde  oh  the 
threshold.  He  east  a  rapid  glance  down  tiie 
street,  and  through  the  long  avenues  of  trees. 
Not  a  living  being  was  raising  an  atom  of  dust 
or  cruditng  a  blade  of  grass. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?"  eaked  he,  in  a 
harsh  tone. 

"  I  am  returning  home,  M<msieur." 

It  was  Angelique;  the  devoted  woman  had 
heard  the  scene,  and  had  hastened,  at  all  has- 
ards,  to  effect  a  diversion  for  the  relief  of  her 
mistress. 

"  Your  house,"  said  Claude,  "  is  visited  by  the 
officers  of  justice.    Withdraw  I" 

He  pushed  Angelique  back  into  the  avenue, 
shut  the  door,  and  plunging  his  hands  into  the 
large  pockets  of  his  coat,  drew  thence  a  pair  of 
pistols,  cocked  them,  and  reentered  the  saloon. 

At  this  moment,  the  face  of  Claude  Mouriez 
expressed  an  entire  revuhsion  of  feeling;  the 
good  and  humane  emotions 
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evaporated  before  the  flames  of  love  and  hatred ; 
a  detested  man  and  an  adored  woman  filled  his 
aniverse;  and  they  were  both  there  in  his 
power— the  one  for  the  pleasure  of  sated  ven- 
geance,  and  the  other—. 


CHAPTER  ZX. 


FOR  MX  ISffiUUSD  WAKAIC. 

One  of  the  ancients  has  said — **  Do  yon  wish 
to  know  to  what  extent  the  passions  can  go? 
Place  them  in  the  heart  of  a  man  of  power." 
When  the  ancient  wrote  this  profound  thought, 
power  sufficed  to  give  the  just  measure  of 
human  frenzy,  Man,  invested  with  the  ruling 
power,  had  also  the  energy  and  vigor  of  his 
devouring  passions,  and  he  carried  them  along 
with  him,  without  bending  under  their  weight, 
to  the  death  struggles  of  his  ripened  age.  Still 
more !  the  Emperor  Tibnius,  an  old  man,  bald 
and  bent  from  his  lofty  Bi&tixrej  jjroeailate  curva, 
as  Tacitus  says,  still  continued  at  Capri  the 
orgies  of  Mount  Palatine.  Men,  now,  in  modern 
epochs,  simply  parody  these  M^tful  debauche- 
ries of  antiquity ;  the  pdUs  aontpen  of  the  Re- 
gency and  the  pdito  maimm»  of  valetudinary 
libertinism,  have  never  been  able  to  reach  to  the 
higfats  of  the  Cyclopean  festival  of  Trimalcion, 
the  palaces  of  Lake  Lucrinus,  or  the  single  ray 
of  the  Levantine  sun,  extinguishing  the  lamps 
and  the  hymns  of  the  Hajppy  Mm, 

The  species  of  these  men  is  not,  however,  ex- 
tinct, like  that  of  the  antediluvian  animals ;  a 
few  individuals  remain,  here  and  there,  and  still 
attest,  though  in  rare  exceptions,  the  power  of 
the  antique  passions ;  these  could  still  bend  the 
bow  of  Ulysses,  hurl  the  disk  of  Romulus,  eat  at 
the  feast  of  Trimalcion,  and  remain  standing, 
alter  ten  nights  of  saturnalias,  on  heaps  of  vine 
branches,  ivy,  and  withered  thyrsus.  In  ordi- 
nary times,  these  exceptional  beings  are  forced 
to  shrink,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  common 
level ;  they  are  ill  at  ease  among  society  which 
is  not  of  thehr  stature ;  but  if  they  attempt  to 
quit  the  beaten  track,  the  penal  code  opens, 
the  sword  of  Themis  sparkles,  and  they  resign 
themselves  to  live  like  their  neighbors  in  the 
bonds  of  marriage  and  the  domestic  parsimony 
of  the  family  board,  unknown  to  Trimalcion. 
When  society  becomes  unsettled,  these  energetic 
and  passionate  giants  are  directly  seen  to  rise 
in  the  different  zones,  demanding  a  leonine 
share  in  the  new  government  If  the  perfume 
of  the  battle-field  intoxicates  them,  they  march 
under  a  flag,  become  a  Kleber,  take  Alexandria 
by  storm  with  a  ladder  and  a  battle-ax,  and  at- 
tain the  mythological  state  of  the  demi-gods ;  if 
they  remain  in  the  cities,  their  energy  recom- 


mends them  to  popular  favor,  and  they  become 
a  Miral>esu  or  a  Danton. 

When  they  do  not  rise  so  high,  they  remain  as 
Claude  Mouriez — that  is,  the  antique  snbal- 
tems. 

Dictatorial  power,  indomitable  energy,  a  sobI 
of  fire,  a  body  of  iron,  a  crater  glowing  with  all 
the  pas^ons — this  assemblage  composed  the 
gigantic  individuality  of  this  man ;  his  hatred 
and  his  love  were  two  unbridled  scourges  wheo 
he  broke  from  the  leading^trings  of  his  hoose- 
keeper  and  his  nephew. 

In  his  formidable  bound  from  the  door,  itheie 
we  left  him,  nothing  could  have  offered  him  re- 
sistance, every  thing  would  have  fallen  before 
him,  whether  the  strength  of  man  or  the  prayer  of 
woman.  He  entered  the  saloon,  uttering  hoarse 
menaces,  and  looking  round,  saw  nothing- 
nothing  but  the  furniture  and  the  four  wall& 

He  called  his  nephew,  in  a  tone  of  mingled 

anger  and  affection,  for  the  absence  of  Adrien 

suddenly  banished  all  other  thoughts;  but  no 

voice  replied.     The  staircase  had  the  hollow 

echo  which  announces  that  a  house  has  been 

I  abandoned  before  the  search. 

I     This  terrible  man  had  just  entered  with  his 

>  heart  full  of  vengeance  and  savage  love ;  he 

forgot  every  thing  but  the  son  of  his  adoption, 

doubtless  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

and  the  arms  which  he  held  fell  uselessly  from 

his  hands. 

Claude  visited  every  part  of  the  house,  search- 
ing its  darkest  and  narrowest  recesses ;  he  then 
descended  into  the  garden,  and  traversed  the 
little  wood,  examining  every  tree,  from  the  base  • 
to  the  summit  The  thickets,  the  quick-set 
hedges,  the  arbors,  the  aviaries,  the  dog-kennel»— 
all  were  searched  with  scrupulous  care.  Desert 
and  naught  were  they  to  him  ;  his  Adrien  could 
not  be  found. 

With  despair  in  his  mind  and  rage  in  lus 
heart,  he  was  passing  before  the  partition  fence 
of  the  two  gardens,  when  he  saw,  between  the 
bars,  the  head  of  aman  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on 
him. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there  ;  whom  are  you 
spying  ?-'  asked  he  of  the  apparition. 

"Yoxkf  Monsieur,"  replied  the  man  behind 
the  fence,  with  imperturbable  coolness. 

**  Ah  I  you  are  friink,  at  least" 

"  Frankness  is  my  chief  virtue." 

"  You  know  me,  then?" 

"  Who  does  not  know  you  ?" 

<'Toa  know  me,  and  yon  are  watohing  met 
You  are  very  brave  and  very  foolish." 

'*  Do  you  wish  to  try  my  courage,  M.  Glaade 
MourieaT"  ^  , 
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**  Why  not?  I  love  men  of  courage,  fozvmy 
pwpt," 

'<  And  for  mj  part,  I  am  looking  for  one  and 
cannot  find  him,  Monsieur  Mooriez." 

"  Not  even  at  this  moment  T" 

"  Least  of  all  at  this  moment,  Monsienr  Mou- 
riez." 

« It  seems  to  me  that  yon  are  insulting  me, 
citizen.'' 

"  Monsieur,  you  do  not  deceive  yourself." 

"  And  you  are  insulting  me  from  behind  a 
fence,  like  a  Royalist  as  you  are." 

<<  You  have  guessed  my  profession  ]  but  I 
know  yours,  and  I  avail  myself  of  this  grating 
to  secure  myself  from  being  arrested  in  the 
name  of  your  law.  It  is  the  precaution  of  a 
wise  man." 

''  And  of  a  coward." 

<<No,  indeed,  Monsienr;  for  without  this 
fence  you  would  have  actually  received  that 
blow  in  the  face  which  you  now  receive  in  a 
state  of  contumacy." 

'<  Miserable  wretch!" 

The  stranger  threw  two  swords  through  the 
bars  at  the  feet  of  Claude,  saying : 

"  Choose  one,  Monsieur,  and  return  the  other." 

This  was  quickly  done. 

"  Come  I  come  forth  I"  cried  Mouriez,  brandish- 
ing his  weapon ;  "  I  swear  to  protect  you  and 
to  flght  with  you." 

^  What  need  of  coming  forth,  Monsienr  I  We 
are  well  placed  here ;  the  only  point  In  question 
is  to  draw  near  together  without  separating. 
Guard,  Monsieur  I" 
.  Mouriez  bounded  forward  like  a  wounded 
lioQ,  and  crossed  his  sword  through  the  grating. 

There  is  no  combat  impossible,  not  even  this 
one,  since  it  is  historical ;  the  two  swords,  nar- 
rowly restricted  in  their  play,  struck  the  iron 
bars  with  a  violence  which  would,  in  time,  have 
made  them  fly  in  splinter^ ;  but  the  combat  was 
short;  skill  and  coolness  triumphed,  as  usual, 
over  impetuous  courage ;  and  Claude  Mouriez, 
struck  in  the  right  side  by  a  skillful  lunge,  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  despair,  and,  letting  fall  his 
weapon,  sunk  on  the  turf  by  its  side. 

"  You  insult  noble  women,"  said  the  victor ; 
**  but  I  will  do  you  justice  ;  you  are  brave  and 
deserve  aid." 

Mouriez  raised  himself  with  a  last  eflTort,  and, 
clinging  to  the  grating  like  a  shipwrecked  man 
to  the  floating  mast,  said,  in  a  faint  voice : 

''Monsieur,  I  commend  to  you  my  adopted 
aoo,  Adrien  Mouriez,  who  has  just  been  carried 
away  from  me.    Take  care  of  him,  and—." 

Two  tears  sparkled  in  his  eyes;  tbey  doeod, 
•od  he  fell,  bathed  in  his  blood. 


''I  swear  it  to  you,"  replied  the  Count  dc 
PresBy,  with  emotion. 

Valentin  came  forth  at  the  signal  of  his 
master. 

"  You  can  show  yourself  now,"  said  the  Count 
to  him,  *'  we  are  no  longer  two  against  one." 

'*  Where  is  the  other  7"  asked  Valentin. 

'<  He  is  there." 

"Dead?" 

*<  My  sword  broke  on  him ;  the  man  Is  made 
of  iron.  Valentin,  let  us  do  onr  duty,  whatever 
may  come.  It  is  first  necessary  to  remove  the 
sword  from  the  other  side  to  this  garden." 

'\Tiiis  will  be  very  eaey,  Monsieur  the  Count" 

He  cut  a  branch  long  enou^  to  reach  the 
sword,  and  drawing  it  near  the  fence,  removed 
this  trace  of  the  dueL 

**  Now,  where  is  Angeliqne  ?"  said  the  Count 

"  She  is  there,  in  the  house." 

"  Call  her ;  I  will  wait  for  her  Just  beyond 
here." 

Angellque  descended  the  steps,  and  the  Count 
said  to  her : 

''Have  you  any  means  of  reentering  the 
house  ?"  , 

"  Yes,  Monsieur  the  Count" 

"  Return  at  once,  and  hurry  the  Countess  to 
Paris.  Do  not  speak  to  her  of  me,  else  she 
will  never  pardon  you  for  what  you  have 
done — ," 

"  Monsieur  the  Count,"  interrupted  Ange- 
liqne, "understand  me  rightly.  A  woman's 
head  is  in  danger  in  these  times.  I  saw  M. 
Claude  Mouriez  at  the  house  of  Madame — and 
where  could  I  go,  whom  could  I  call  to  her  aid? 
€rod  suggested  your  name  to  me.  I  knew, 
throa  Valentin,  that  you  were  still  in  Ver- 
sailles ;  and  I  disobeyed  Madame  the  Countess 
at  a  moment  when  it  was  necessary  to  do  so  in 
order  to  save  her  life." 

"You  have  done  well,  Angeliqne,  and  all 
this  will  remain  a  secret  between  us.  Then 
Madame  the  Countess  was  alone  in  her  honse 
when  you  came  to  call  me  ?" 

"  Monsieur  the  Count,"  answered  Angeliqne, 
with  the  air  of  a  woman  who  is  unaocnstomed 
to  deceit,  '^  Madame  wa»— yes,  she  was  alone." 

"  Why  do  yon  tremble  hi  making  so  simple 
an  answer  ?" 

"Ah,  Monsieur  I  I  hare  been  trembling  for 
two  hours." 

"Poor  woman!" 

The  Count  grasped  the  hand  of  Angeliqne, 
and  oontinned, 

"Return  to  the  house  immediately,  Ange- 
llque ;  direct  Madame  to  a  safe  place  where  yon 
can  rejoin  her ;  open  the  doors  and  tell  the  flfst 
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solitary  paaser  whom  you  meet  in  the  avenue, 
that  there  is  a  wounded  man  in  thia  garden  who 
needfl  aaaistance,  and  then  withdraw  with  a  pru- 
dent speed.  I  demand,  Angelique,  after  what  I 
have  just  done  for  your  miatress,  that  you  in- 
form me  secretly  of  every  thing  that  passes,  yet 
without  betraying  her  confidence.  I  wish  to 
know  that  which  concerns  my  affection ;  nothing 
more." 

*'  Monsieur  the  Count  shall  bo  obeyed  as  he 
deserves,*'  said  Angclique,  bowing. 

"  Go,  perform  your  duty,  and  do  not  forget 
me,  Angelique." 

The  disguise  which  the  Count  de  Pressy  had 
assumed  for  his  daylight  expedition,  enabled 
him  to  observe  all  that  passed  after  this  scene  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Avenue  du  Tiers. 

Angeliqae  discharged  her  commission  with 
scrupulous  fidelity,  as  was  soon  proved  by  the 
crowd  of  curious  spectators  who  collected  to- 
gether on  the  scene  of  the  event  This  crowd 
swelled  at  every  instant,  and  when  Mouriez 
was  recognized,  cries  of  fury  arose,  and  the 
word,  assassination,  circulated  everywhere. 

The  news  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning through  the  whole  city  ;  but  in  spreading, 
it  shared  the  fate  of  all  political  news ;  it  was 
infinitely  distorted. 

Soziie  said  that  Claude  Mouriez  had  been  a»- 
saasinated  during  the  night  by  two  Girondins,  on 
the  road  to  Paris. 

Others  asserted  that  rioters  in  the  pay  of  the 
Royalists  had  drawn  Claude  Mouriez  on  the 
Place  de  la  Liberte,  where  he  had  received  three 
sword  thrusts.  The  chief  of  the  assassins  had 
been  arrested. 

Others  declared  that  Claude  Mouriez  quitted 
the  hotel  iq  company  with  his  nephew,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  suppress  a  Royalist 
sedition  whose  murmurs  had  been  heard  through 
the  whole  city.  The  intrepid  Republican  had 
rofihed  upon  the  mutineers,  and  had  fallen, 
pierced  with  blows. 

In  the  midst  of  each  gathering  an  orator  was 
reciting  his  own  version  of  the  story.  As  usual, 
everything  was  said  except  the  truth. 

The  doctors  who  were  summoned  to  the 
house  No.  19,  in  the  same  saloon  in  which  the 
scene  of  the  morning  had  passed,  gave  their 
cares  to  the  wounded  man,  placed  the  first  ban- 
dages on  the  wound,  and  declared  that  all  hope 
was  not  lost 

The  crowd  fh>m  witbont  demanded  with  loud 
cries  that  the  corpse  of  Claude  Mouriez  should 
be  carried  in  triumph  to  the  hotel,  and  exposed 
to  the  gaze  of  the  citizens. 

The  Count  de  Pressy  and  Valentin,  who  had 


mingled  with  the  crowd,  said,  at  intervals,  with 
some  circumspection — ''But  if,  as  it  is  said, 
Claude  Mouriez  is  not  dead,  his  corpse  cannot 
be  exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  We  ought  to  re- 
spect his  sick  bed,  where  men  of  skill  are  lav- 
ishing their  cares  on  him ;  we  ought  to  keep  a 
religious  silence  around  hioL" 

Reasonable  sen  said — **  Yes,  this  citizen  is 
right  J  if  Claude  Mouriez  is  wounded  only,  he 
needs  repose  and  quiet  Let  us  retire,  and  leave 
the  doctors  to  do  their  work." 

The  more  excited  would  admit  of  nothing  but 
deatli,  rejecting  all  hope  of  a  cure ;  they  could 
not  dispense  with  a  complete  aaaassinatioa. 

The  day  was  thus  passing  away  in  the  midst 
of  uncertainty,  when  a  bulletin  emanating  from 
the  Hotel  de  Yille  officially  announced  that 
Mouriez,  though  dangeronsly  wounded  by  a 
cowardly  hired  assassin  in  the  train  of  the  riot 
of  the  preceding  night,  would  not  be  lost  to  the 
Republic,  and  that  the  criminals  would  be  dis- 
covered and  punished  with  death. 

This  municipal  proclamation  calmed  the  pub- 
lic mind. 

» < 

CBAPTKR   XXL 
ma  ssjumrATiov  or  tbx  accoskd. 

"  How  have  yon  passed  the  night,  Monsieur  7" 

"  Tolerably  well,  Susan ;  I  have  had  a  few 
hours  of  sound  sleep." 

"  Well,  have  patience ;  you  are  out  of  danger. 
The  doctor  said— stop,  I  wrote  down  his  own 
words — *  there  ie  no  dangeroue  Uaiaon  m  the  vital  or- 
gttM  qf  the  GiUaen  Claude  MounaJ  " 

"  You  mean  letionf  not  Uaiaon." 

''  Ah  I  I  wrote  Uaiaon;  so  much  the  worse  1 " 

"  As  you  like,  Susan ;  have  you  no  news  of 
Adrien  yet? " 

"  Ah,  mon  Dieul  No,  Monsieur.*' 

*^  This,  Susan,  is  my  real  wound.  Could  I  hot 
feel  one  of  Adrien's  kisses  imprinted  on  my 
forehead,  I  should  be  cured.  What  has  become 
of  him,  poor  child  I " 

''  Believe  what  I  tell  yon  now,  and  what  I  shall 
continue  to  tell  you.  Monsieur,  your  nephew 
has  gone  to  Calvados." 

"Impossible!" 

But,  Monsieur  Mouriez,  do  you  think  that  yon 
are  very  amusing  to  the  people  who  live  with 
you?  If  you  do,  you  are  much  mistaken.  I 
know  yon  are  a  good-natured  man,  who  would 
not  hurt  a  fly  in  cold  blood ;  but  when  the  dfivfl 
of  repubUcauism  seizes  you,  oh  I  then  one  must 
not  stop  short  of  Pontoise,  if  they  would  get 
out  of  sight  of  your  face  and  hearing  of  your 
voice.  One  must  know  you  well  and  love  you 
well,  to  pass  his  life  with  you." 

"  You  may  be  right ;  indeed,  I  wish  to  believe 
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yoa,  for  this  makes  me  hope  that  my  Adrien  is 
living." 

'*  And  that  he  has  quitted  yoa  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  you.  Oh  1  I  am  frank !  Bat,  Monsieur, 
yon  have  nothing  but  what  yoa  deserve.  What 
a  passion  yoa  have  liad  for  rashing  into  tricolor 
scarfs,  and  all  the  rest  of  this  revolutionary  up- 
roar. For  my  part,  I  think  all  the  men  are  be- 
coming fools.  Were  you  not  happier,  Monsieur 
Claude,  with  your  small  iucome,  in  your  garden 
of  Honfleur,  between  the  river  and  the  sea?" 

<' Susan,  you  are  a  w(Mnan,  and  know  nothing 
of  politics." 

"  Oh,  your  politics  are  glorious  I  You  do  well 
to  boast  of  them  I  " 

"  I  think,  Susan,  that  Adrien  will  return  when 
he  learns  from  the  public  prints  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  me;  I  know  his  heart  I  have  not 
read  the  papers  for  four  days." 

**  And  you  will  continue  not  to  read  them  ; 
the  doctor  has  forbidden  me  to  give  them  to  you." 

'*  Just  let  me  read  the  number  of  Prudhomme 
that  was  issued  yesterday." 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed!  Nothing  but  that !  Yoa 
can  wut  for  your  Prudhomme,  M.  Mouriez." 

"  Then  tell  me,  Susan,  whether  it  spealu  of 
my  accident." 

"  Of  course  it  speaks  of  it.  Monsieur." 

"  And  what  does  it  say  ?" 

"  It  repeats  all  that  the  Glaioe  Vengeur,  the 
Patriate,  and  the  others  said  before." 

"And  what  did  all  these  jqumals  say?" 

"The  same  that  they  always  do.  Wait,  I 
will  read  you  all  that  concerns  you,  on  condition 
that  you  ask  me  nothing  more." 

"I promise,  Susan." 

The  housekeeper  took  Prudhomme's  journal, 
found  the  article,  and  read  the  following  para- 
graph : 

"  On  the  night  of  last  Qulntldi,  a  mob  in  the 
pay  of  the  agents  of  Pitt  and  Coburg  disturbed 
the  public  peace  of  Versailles.  The  Citizen 
Claude  Mouriez  succeeded  alone  in  dissipating 
the  rioters;  but  as  he  was  returning  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  four  villains  rushed  upon  him, 
disarmed  him,  and  after  dragging  him  into  a 
garden  iii  the  Avenue  du  Tiers,  inflicted  several 
sword  thrusts  upon  him.  The  wounds  are 
serious,  but  there  is  still  some  hope  of  his  re- 
covery." 

Claude  Mouriez,  despite  his  extreme  weak- 
ness, greeted  this  with  a  faint  smile,  which  the 
housekeeper  was  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

The  fact  was  thus  recorded  In  history,  as  the 
annotators  say.  Almost  every  history  is  filled 
with  facts  recorded  with  'the  same  degree  of 
truth. 


"  Do  me  a  favor,  Susan,"  said  Claude  Mouriez, 
in  a  supplicating  tone ;  "  give  me  the  list  of  the 
visitors  whom  I  have  received." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  it  ?  You  will 
have  time  enough  to  read  it  by  and  by.  The 
whole  city  has  been  here  to  inquire  about  you ; 
there  has  been  more  than  a  thousand  names  left 
at  your  door.    This  ought  to  satisfy  you." 

"  Has  no  one  asked  to  speak  with  me  in  pri- 
vate, as  soon  as  I  shall  be  able  to  converse  ?" 

"  Ah !  you  remind  me  of  a  visitor  who  comes 
here  twice  a  day.  He  is  a  young  man,  with  a 
very  pleasing  face  and  a  very  distinguished  air, 
concealed  beneath  a  costume  which  is  not  so 
fine.  He  is  the  most  obstinate  of  all ;  he  wishes 
to  speak  to  you,  cost  what  it  may.  I  shut  the 
door  on  him,  but  always  politely ;  for  he  is  so 
polite  hunself  that  one  is  obliged  to  receive  Um 
in  a  proper  manner." 

"  Has  ^is  man  told  his  name  T" 

"Yes,  wait;  he  told  me  his  name,  but  he 
would  not  write  it.  He  calls  himself— I  shall 
remember  la  a  moment — ^he  calls  himself  M.  de 
La  Grille." 

"M.  de  La  Grille  t"  said  Claude,  looking  up 
musingly.  "  Ah !  yes,  yes — I  have  it — I  know 
him.  You  are  right;  he  is  a  very  agreeable 
man — one  of  my  old  firiends.  When  he  comes 
again,  he  must  be  brought  in  at  once." 

"  If  the  doctor  will  permit." 

"  Whether  the  doctor  will  permit  or  not," 

"  If  I  am  willing." 

"  You  will  be  willing,  Susan." 

"  I  doubt  it.  Monsieur.  Besides,  he  will  not 
probably  come  again  for  a  week,  and  then jrou 
will  be  much  better." 

"  And  why  not  In  a  week?" 

"  You  are  very  curious!  Do  you  know  that 
yon  are  talking  too  much  for  a  convalescent?" 

"  I  am  much  better,  Susan ;  so  do  not  be  nn- 
easy.  Come,  fiaish  the  history  of  this  M.  de  La 
Grille." 

"De  La  Grille— what  a  comical  name!  It 
sounds  as  if  it  were  feigned.  Is  this  his  real 
name  ?" 

"  Did  I  not  recognize  it  ?" 

"  Ah,  yes  I  that  is  true.  Well,  Monsieur,  this 
man  seems  greatly  interested  in  yout  nephew 
Adrien.  He  says  that  he  has  sworn  to  find  him 
and  take  care  of  him.    Is  this  true?" 

"Perfectly  true.    Continue." 

"  Then  he  is  one  of  your  relatives?" 

"  Yes.    Continue,  I  tell  yoa." 

"As  tills  M.  de  La  Grille  continually  per- 
ffisted  in  asking  me  for  information  about 
Adrien,  1  must  tell  you  that  be  oflbred  me  a 
wperbring."  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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"  Which  you  refused  T" 

"Almost" 

"How,  almoet?" 

"Tbttt  is  to  say,  I  did  not  refuse  it;  but  I  did 
not  take  it— I  said  that  I  would  reflect  on  it" 

"  There  is  no  reflection  to  make,  Susan ;  yon 
shall  not  accept  it" 

"  Since  he  is  one  of  your  relatives}" 

"  You  shall  refuse  it" 

"  I  am  forty-four  years  old,  Honsienr  Claude — 
I  tell  you  my  age  because  you  know  it  already — 
and  at  my  age  one  does  not  refuse  a  gift" 

"  Well,  you  may  accept  it    But  finish,  then." 

"  How  do  you  expect  me  to  finish  wfien  you 
are  continually  interrupting  me  ?    I  was  obliged 
to  tell  M.  de  La  Grille,  your  relative,  that 
Adrien  had  gone  to  Calvados.". 
•    "You  told  him  this?" 

"Yes,  indeed." 

"And  he  set  out!" 

"Last  evening,  in  a  poet-chaise.*' 

"  Without  a  passport  ?" 

"  You  must  think  mc  very  thoughtless,  Mon- 
sieur I  I  made  Legaignenr  give  him  a  passpcHrt ; 
I  do  with  him  as  I  wish." 

"It  is  you  then,  Susan,  who  are  now  con^ 
mander  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville." 

"  Well,  since  you  are  sick,  there  must  be  a 
chief  I  Be  calm ;  I  shall  do  no  more  foolish  things 
than  the  others  wilL" 

"  At  all  events,  Susan,  you  did  well  in  pro- 
curing him  a  passport ;  and  under  what  name 
was  it?" 

"  A  pretty  question  I  Under  the  name  of  M. 
de  La  GriUe." 

"Ah,  it  is  true  1"  \ 

"  Monsieur  Claude,  it  is  very  evident  that  you 
are  not  quite  well  yet ;  your  memory  is  still  a 
little  confhsed.  I  am  going  to  leave  you  to 
deep  tin  the  visit  of  the  doctor." 

"  Susan,  as  soon  as  M.  de  La  Grille  returns,  he 
must  be  Inrought  to  me  at  once.  Did  you  give 
him  the  address  of  my  sister-in-law,  Adrien's 
mother,  correctly?" 

"  Be  easy,  Monsieur.    I  forgot  nothing." 

At  this  moment  some  one  knocked  gent)y  at 
the  door,  and  Legaignenr,  who  was  performing 
the  oflBce  of  secretary,  entered,  and  made  a  sign 
to  the  housekeeper,  who  approached  him  with  a 
spiteful  gesture. 

"  What  do  you  wantt"  said  she,  harshly,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"There  is  important  news,"  answered  the 
secretary;  "I  must  speak  with  the  Citizen 
Claude  Monriez  at  once." 

"I  give  you  but  two  mhiutes,"  said  Susan. 

She  conducted  Legaignenr  to  the  bedside  of 


the  wounded  man.  The  secretary  bowed  pio- 
foundly.  Claude  Mouriez  extended  his  huid, 
and  motioned  him  to  be  seated,  saying, 

"What  is  the  news?" 

"  And  do  not  make  it  too  long,"  exclaimed 
the  housekeeper,  in  an  imperions  tone. 

"Be  brief  in  your  report,"  said  Claude,  in 
obedience  to  his  servsnt  ^ 

"  It  is  this,"  replied  Legaignenr,  tremblingly 
regarding  Susan;  "an  important  arrest  was 
made  yesterday." 

"  They  are  always  making  important  arrests," 
muttered  Susan,  arranging  furniture  which  was 
not  displaced. 

"  Let  him  speak,  Susan,"  said  Claudb  gently. 
"  Let  us  see,  whom  have  you  arrested?" 

"  Your  aeeassin,"  replied  the  secretary. 

Claude  started,  and  a  shudder  ran  through 
his  frame. 

"  You  are  an  idiot,  Citixen  Lcgugneur,"  ex- 
claimed Susan,  striidng  the  secretaQr's  shoulder, 
"  see  into  what  a  state  you  have  thrown  Mon- 
aeur  by  casting  such  news  in  his  face  irithoat 
any  preparation  I" 

"  It  is  nothing,  Susan,"  said  Claude,  restrain- 
ing himself ;  "  I  just  had  a  chill,  but  this  news 
did  not  give  it  to  me.  What  interest  can  I  take 
in  my  assasdn." 

"  It  is  useless  fix  yon  to  say  that,  Monsieur," 
answered  Susan ;  "  this  news  did  give  it  to  you. 
Citizen  Legaignenr,  you  are  a  fooL" 

Claude  tempered  the  apostrophe  of  his  1 
keeper  by  a  friendly  sign,  and  said  to  the  i 
tary : 

"  Give  me  the  exact  portrait  of  this  man." 

"  I  have  not  seen  him,"  replied  L^^aignenr. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  see  him,"  remarked  Susan. 

"True,  it  is  necessary  to  see  him,"  sud 
Claude ;  "  have  they  asked  him  his  name  ?" 

"  Yes,  they  asked  him  his  name,"  replied  the 
secretary  with  embarrassment 

"  And  what  does  he  call  himself?" 

"  Ahl  that  is  precisely  what  I  forgot  to  mA/* 
said  Legaignenr. 

"  What  a  thoughtful  man  1"  cried  Susan. 

"  I  wish  to  see  this  man  on  the  spot,"  said 
Claude,  with  supiNreased  emotion ;  "  but  without 
noise  and  without  display.  Let  him  be  brought 
to  me  with  the  greatest  precaution.  Two  arch- 
ers will  be  sufficient  Hasten,  Legaignenr ;  at 
this  hour  there  are  but  fewpe<^e  in  the  streets ; 
shun  qiectatorsL    Go,  lose  no  time." 

The  secretary  bowed  profoundly  to  Susan, 
and  went  to  execute  his  orders. 

"  Susan,"  said  Claude,  "  at  what  hour  do  ym 
think  M.  de  La  Grille  set  out  yestoday  ?" 

"  He  did  not  tell  me  the  hoar,  but  1 1 
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that  he  set  out  last  evening  in  a  post-ohaise.  '  I 
am  going  to  order  horsee,'  add  he ;  '  and  I  am 
going  alone,  without  a  Benrant,  as  an  envoy  of 
the  Republic' " 

"At  last,"  said  Glande,  speaking  to  himself 
and  sighing ;  "  at  last  we  are  about  to  know  this." 
«  To  know  what  ?"  asked  Susan. 
« I  am  suffering  with  a  head-ache,  and  what  I 
say  may  not  be  very  clear." 

'<Te8,  Monslear  Claude ;  rest  while  you  are 
waiting." 

There  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  silence. 
Then  an  usher  entered  and  gave  Susan  a  sheet 
of  paper ;  it  was  the  first  examination  of  the  ac- 
cused. *  Claude  entreated  the  housekeeper  to 
read  the  principal  pnssage& 
Susan  read: 

"  The  prisoner  persisted  in  ntaang  his  name, 
but  he  confesses  the  crime." 
**  Then  it  is  he  1"  exclaimed  Susan. 
"Continue,"  said  Claude. 
The  housekeeper  read : 
"  QueaUon :  Where  did  you  meet  Claude  Mou- 
rie«?" 

**Afuwer:  In  the  Avenue  du  Tiers;  he  was 
alone." 

"Question:  And  you ;  were  you  alone?" 
"Amutr:  Yea." 

"  Queation:  With  what  weapon  did  you  strike 
him?" 

"Antwer:  With  a  8word-<»ne,  while  he  was 
walking,  reading  the  paper.  Claude  Mouriez 
felL  I  thought  him  dead,  and  dragged  him  into 
a  neighboring  garden,  the  gate  of  which  was 
open.  After  which,  I  shut  the  gate  and  re- 
mained in  the  neighborhood  to  sec  what  would 
happ^." 

'  "  Qualkn:  What  motive  had  yon  for  thus 
attempting  the  life  of  a  citizen  invested  with  a 
sacred  auUiority  ?" 

"Armoer:  The  motive  which  each  one  finds 
at  the  bottom  of  his  political  opinion  in  every 
revolutionary  epoch ;  Claude  Mouriez  was  an 
enemy." 

"  Quettion :  And  one  should  aseasslnate  an 
enemy,  in  your  opinion?" 

"  Ansuftr :  Yes,  when  one  cannot  fight  with 
him."  • 

"Quatkm:  Then  yon  have  offered  him  a 
challenge?" 

"  Answer :  Certidnly ;  I  went  one  day,  near 
the  close  of  the  last  month,  to  the  Hotel  de  Yiile 
to  provoke  him  to  a  duel — ^I  was  treated  as  a 
madman." 

"QuMtion;  And  then  you  had  recourse  to 
assassination  ?" 
**Antwer:  Yes." 


"  What  efihmtery!"  cried  the  housekeeper, 
throwing  the  report  of  the  examination  flrom 
her.  "  But  at  least  we  must  do  him  justice ;  he 
does  not  seek  to  hide  himself;  he  Is  sincere. 
This  does  not  give  the  judges  any  perplexity — 
a  suit  is  qidckly  finiphed  after  all  these  con- 
fesstona" 

"  Are  you  guilty?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Have  yon  assassinated?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  merit  death?" 

"  Yesi" 

"  This  fhmkness  pleases  pic ;  surely  this 
assassin  is  a  a  deoant  gentleman  of  the  former 
court" 

Claude  Mouriez  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  his 
head,  which  had  been  partially  raised  during 
the  reading,  fell  back  upon  the  pillow  of  the 
bed. 

The  rattling  of  muskets  was  heard  in  the 
corridor,  and  Susan  ran  to  the  door,  saying— 

"  Here  is  our  criminal !  I  am  delighted  to 
seehimi" 

And  the  prisoner  entered  the  chamber  of 
Claude  Mouriez. 

^  be  cdhtlnaeid.] 

CAPTAIN  JOHN   MINTER  AND  THE  BEAR. 

Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  their  lived 
in  tiie  State  of  Ohio  a  man  by  the  name  of  John 
Minter,,  who,  by  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  and 
the  practice  of  industry  and  economy,  had  ac- 
quired considerable  substance,  and  a  good  name, 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  some  people,  is  a  far  more 
valuable  patrimony  to  leave  to  one's  children 
than  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  without  it  In 
his  younger  days  he  had  been  a  great  hunter, 
spending  most  of  his  time  in  the  woods  in  pur- 
suit of  game,  and  such  was  his  proficiency  with 
the  rifle,  that  he  seldom  failed  in  bringing  down 
the  swift-footed  deer,  or  the  fleetest  winged 
denizen  of  the  air.  He  was  celebrated  for  a 
terrible  fight  which  he  had  on  one  occasion  with 
a  bear,  in  which  he  came  so  near  lodng  his  life 
that  his  passion  for  hunting  was  changed  to  dis- 
gust, and  giving  up  the  use  of  the  rifle,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  agriculture.  The  cir^ 
cumstances  of  that  fight  we  are  about  to  relate. 

He  had  been  out  one  day,  as  usual,  with  his 
riile,  in  pursuit  of  a  flock  of  turkeys,  but  had 
been  nnsuccesful,  and  was  returning  home  in  a 
surly  mood,  when  he  came,  rather  unexpectedly, 
upon  a  large  black  bear,  who  seemed  disposed 
to  dispute  his  passage.  Quick  as  thought,  his 
piece  was  at  his  shoulder,  and  the  bullet 
whizzed  through  the  air,  str&ing  the  bear  full 
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iu  tiie  breast,  and  he  fell  to  the  grounds— as 
Mioter  supposed — dead.  Garefally  reloading 
his  rifle,  not  to  throw  away  a  chance^  he  ap- 
proached the  bear,  and  poked  his  noee  with  the 
muzzle,  to  see  If  any  spark  of  life  remained. 
Bruin  was  only  '*  playing  'possum,"  as  ^t  seems, 
for  with  far  more  agility  tlian  could  be  antici- 
pated of  a  beast  who  had  a  rifle  ball  through  his 
body,  he  reared  upon  his  hind  feet  and  made  at 
the  hunter.  Minter  fired  again,  but  in  his  haste 
and  trepidation,  arising  from  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  attack,  he  failed  to  hit  a  vital  part, 
and  a  second  wound  only  served  to  make  the 
brute  more  savage  and  desperate.     Drawing 


his  tomahawk,  he  threw  that ;  and  as  the  bear 
dodged  it  and  sprang  upon  him,  he  clubbed  his 
rifle  and  struck  him  a  violent  blow  across  the 
head  with  the  butt,  which  resulted  in  shivering 
the  stock,  and,  if  possible,  increasing  his  rage. 
Springing  back  to  avoid  the  sweep  of  his  terri- 
ble claws,  Minter  drew  his  long,  keen  hunting- 
knife,  and  prepared  for  the  fatal  enconnter 
which  he  knew  must  ensue.  For  a  mopncnt  the 
combatants  stood  gazing  at  each  other,  like  two 
experienced  duelists,  measuring  each  the  other's 
strength.  Minter  was  a  man  of  powerful  frame, 
and  possessed  of  extraordinary  muscular  develop- 
ment wliichf  with  his  quick  eye  and  ready  hand, 
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made  him  a  very  athletic  and  daDgerons  enemy. 
He  stood  aix  feet  high,  and  was  beautifally  pro> 
portioned.  The  bear  was  a  male  of  the  largest 
atae,  and,  rendered  deq>erate  by  hir  wonnds, 
which  were  bleeding  prctfnsely,  was  a  fearftil 
adversary  to  encounter  onder  any  ciroamstances ; 
more  particularly  so  to  Minter,  who  now  had 
simply  his  knife  to  depend  upon,  to  decide  the 
contest  between  them.  As  Bruin  advanced  to 
seuEe  him,  he  made  a  powerful  blow  at  his  heart, 
which,  had  it  taken  eflbct,  would  have  settled 
the  matter  at  once ;  but  the  other  was  too  quick 
for  htm,  and  with  a  sweep  of  his  tremendous 
paw,  parried  the  blow,  and  sent  the  weapon 
whirling  through  the  air  to  a  distance  of  twenty 
feet ;  the  next  instant  the  stalwart  hunter  was 
enfolded  in  the  embrace  of  those  fearful  paws, 
and  both  were  rolling  on  the  ground  in  a  death- 
like grapple. 

The  woods  were  open,  and  free  fh>m  under- 
brush to  a  oooriderable  extent,  and  in  thehr 
struggles  they  rolled  about  in  every  direction. 
The  object  of  the  bear  was,  of  course,  to  hug  his 
adversary  to  deatli,  which  the  other  endeavored 
to  avoid  by  presenting  his  body  In  such  a  posi- 
tion as  would  best  resist  the  vice-like  squeeze, 
until  he  could  loosen  his  grasp ;  to  accomplish 
which,  he  seized  the  bear  by  the  throat  with 
both  hands,  and  exerted  all  his  energy  and 
muscular  power  to  throttle  him.  This  had  the 
two-fold  effect  of  preventing  him  fh>m  using 
his  teeth,  and  compelling  him  to  release  the 
hug,  to  knock  off  the  other's  hands  with  his 
paws — thus  aflbrding  Minter  an  opportunity  to 
catch  his  breath  and  change  his  pomtion.  Several 
times  he  thought  he  should  be  crushed  under 
the  immense  pressure  to  which  he  was  subject ; 
but  was  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  reaching 
his  knife,  which  lay  within  sight,  and  toward 
which  he  endeavored  to  fall  every  time  they 
came  to  the  ground.  With  the  hot  breath  of 
the  ferocious  brute  steaming  in  his  face,  and  the 
blood  from  his  own  wounds  mingling  with  that 
of  the  bear,  and  running  to  his  heels,  his  flesh 
terribly  cut  up  and  lacerated  by  his  claws,  he 
still  continued  to  maintain  the  struggle  against 
the  fearful  odds,  until  he  was  enabled  to  reach 
the  weapon,  which  he  grasped  with  Joy,  and 
clung  to  with  the  tenacity  of  a  deatii-grip. 
With  his  little  remaining  strength,  and  at  every 
opportunity  between  the  tremendous  hugs,  he 
plied  the  knife  until  the  bear  diowed  evident 
dgns  of  weiikness,  and  finally  bled  to  death 
from  the  numerous  wounds  from  whence,  flowed. 
In  copious  streams,  his  warm  life's  blood,  stain- 
ing the  leaves  and  greensward  of  a  crimson  hue. 
Beleasing  himself  from  the  embrace  of  the  now 
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inanimate  brute,  Minter  crawled  to  a  decaying 
stump,  against  which  he  leaned,  and  surveyed 
the  scene.  EQs  heart  sickened  as  he  contem* 
plated  his  own  person.  He  had  gone  into  the 
battte  with  a  stout,  heavy  hunting  shirt,  and 
underclothing ;  with  buck-sldn  legg^nsand  moc- 
casins ;  and  had  come  out  of  it  with  scarcely  a 
rag  upon  him,  except  the  belt  around  his  waist, 
which  still  held  a  few  strips  of  tottered  doth, 
and  a  moccasin  on  one  foot  His  body,  from 
his  neck  to  his  heels,  was  covered  with  great 
gaping  wounds,  many  of  which  penetrated  to 
the  bone,  and  the  blood  was  flowing  in  torrents 
to  the  ground,  covering  him  with  gore  ftvm 
head  to  foot  For  a  space  of  more  than  half  an 
acre,  the  ground  was  torn  up,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  a  butcher's  shamblee.  As  soon 
as  he  had  recovered  his  breath,  he  commenced 
to  crawl  toward  his  home,  where  he  arrived 
after  night-fall,  looking  more  like  a  slaughtered 
beef  than  a  human  being.  His  wounds  were 
dressed  by  his  fiimily  and  friends,  and  after 
being  confined  to  his  bed  for  many  weeks, 
thanics  to  his  healthy,  rugged  constitution,  he 
entirely  recovered ;  but  he  bore  to  his  grave  the 
marks  of  his  terriUe  contest,  in  numerous  cica- 
trices and  welts  whksh  covered  his  back,  arms 
and  legs,  where  the  bear'L  claws  had  left  lni> 
eibceable  marks  of  Us  strmgth  and  ferocity. 

CHINA  AND  THE  CHINESE. 
Tm  Celestial  Empire  is  at  present  one  of  the  . 
most  interesting  points  of  observation  among ' 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  An  exceedingly  inter^ 
estlng  account  of  that  Empire,  and  its  crowded 
and  remarkable  population,  is  publidied  in  the 
Journal  of  the  London  Stotlstical  Society,  for 
the  month  of  March,  in  a  letter  from  Bur  John 
Bowring,  whose  official  podtion  and  long  resi- 
dence in  the  country  have  aflbrded  him  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  authentic  information.  We 
cannot  do  our  readers  a  better  service  than  to 
spread  the  document  in  detoil  before  them.  The 
London  Times  myn  of  the  letter :  "  It  offers  an 
insight  into  the  customs  and  character  of  one  of 
the  most  mysterious  ^npires  on  the  globe ;  it 
contributes  evidence  toward  the  authentication 
of  some  most  remarkable  acts,  and,  while  the 
sulject  itself  is  nothing  less  than  that  very  popu- 
lation of  China  with  which  we  are  now  brought 
into  coIMon,  the  writer  is  none  other  than  that 
very  Sir  John  Bowring,  the  spirit  and  policy 
of  whose  admfaiistration  have  so  recently  and  so 
eagerly  been  discussed.  Above  all,  the  inlbrmar 
tion  thus  conveyed  is  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  late  rupture,  or  the  present  dtuation  of  our 
authorities,  although  the  aotual  date  of  tiie 
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document  is  so  recent  that  its  evidence  is  fresh 
ftnd  to  the  point  It  ie,  in  fact,  a  communicar 
tion  made  on  the  13th  of  July,  1855^flfteen 
months  only  before  the  outbreak  at  Canton — 
firom  Sir  John  Bowring  to  our  Registrar-Grene- 
raly  in  answer  to  some  inqiuries  respecting  the 
population  statistics  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and 
IB  written  not  in  tlie  tone  of  an  official  dispatch, 
but  with  all  the  well-known  characteristics  of 
ttee  scientific  correspondence." 

OonKwrMBirr  Houai,  Hoho-Koivo,  Julj  18, 1865. 

Snt :  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory reply  to  your  inquiries  as  to  the  real  popu- 
lation of  China.  There  has  been  no  official  cca- 
808  taken  since  the  time  of  Kia-King,  forty-tluree 
years  ago.  Much  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  accuracy  of  these  returns,  which  gave  362,- 
447,183  as  the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  China.  I  think  our  greater  Imowledge  of  the 
country  increases  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
approximate  correctnees  of  the  official  document, 
and  that  we  may  with  tolerable  safety  estimate 
the  present  population  of  the  Chinese  Empire  as 
between  350,000,000  and  400,000,000  of  human 
beings.  Tlie  penal  laws  of  China  make  pro- 
vision for  a  general  system  of  registration,  and 
corporal  punishments>-generally  amounting  to 
one  hundred  blowa  of  the  bamboo — are  to  be 
inffieted  on  those  %ho  neglect  to  make  the 
proper  returns.  The  machinery  is  confided  to 
the  elders  of  the  district,  and  the  census  is  re- 
quired to  be  annually  taken;  but  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  law  is  obeyed,  or  the 
neglect  of  it  punished. 

In  the  English  translation  of  Father  Alvares 
8emedo'8  History  of  China,  published  in  London, 
A.  D.  1655,  is  the  following  passage : 

"  ThU  kingdom  is  so  exeeedinglj  populous  that,  having 
lived  there  twenty -two  jears,  I  was  in  no  less  anutxement 
at  my  coming  away  than  in  the  beginning  at  the  multi- 
tude of  people.  Certainly  the  truth  exceedeth  all  hyper- 
boles. Not  only  in  the  cities,  towns  and  public  places, 
but  also  in  the  highway,  there  is  as  great  a  concourse  as 
is  Qsual  in  Europe  on  some  great  festival.  And  if  we  will 
refer  ourselves  to  the  general  register-book  wherein  only 
the  common  men  are  enrolled,  leaving  out  women,  chil- 
dren, eunuchs,  professors  of  letters  and  arms,  they  are 
reckoned  of  them  to  be  fifty -eight  millions,  fifty-five  thoa- 
i»nd,  one  hundred  uid  fourscore." 

The  minuteness  of  the  enumeration  would 
fleem  to  show  that  the  Father  quoted  some  offi- 
cial document 

I  forward  herewith  two  tabular  statements, 
which  I  have  copied  iVom  Dr.  Williams'  "Mid- 
dle ICingdom,"  one  of  the  best  books  on  China. 
The  first  gives  a  list  of  the  various  estimates  from 
A.D.  1393  to  1812,  with  the  authorities  quoted. 
The  second  is  a  rearranged  statement  of  censuses 
taken  at  different  periods.    As  there  are  few 


men  in  China  more  diligent  or  better  inatracied 
than  Dr.  Williams,  I  thought  it  deorable  to 
communicate  with  him  in  order  to  ascertain  fait 
present  views  as  to  the  credit  which  may  prop- 
erly be  attached  to  the  offlcml  statistics  of  China. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  safer  coone 
than  to  reason  fVom  details  to  generals,  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown ;  and  I  have  taken 
every  opportunity  which  my  intercourse  with 
the  Chinese  has  afforded  me,  to  obtain,  if  not 
correct,  at  least  approximative  information  as 
to  the  true  statistics  of  the  country. 

It  may  be  affirmed  witiiout  any  iiesitation 
that,  as  regards  the  Five  Ports  and  the  adjacent 
districts  to  which  we  have  access,  the  population 
is  60  numerous  as  to  furnish  arguments  that  the 
number  of  Inhabitants  of  the  entire  Empire  is 
very  much  greater  than  is  represented  by  the 
official  returns.  These  localities  cannot  be  taken 
as  fair  averages;  for,  naturally  enough,  in- 
creased commercial  activity  has  brought  with  it 
a  flow  of  new  settlers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  of  the  ancient  seats  of  commeroe 
have  lost  much  of  their  population  in  lodag 
their  trade.  But  whether  all  the  causes  of  de^ 
cline  in  particular  spots  have  much  counter- 
acted the  fecundity  of  the  Chmese  races,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  may  well  be  questioned. 

Some  years  ago,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  Chinese  population  with 
the  mandarin  at  Ningpo,  who  was  charged  with 
making  the  returns  for  that  district.  Ningpo 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  progressive  place ;  ft  is 
decidedly  Uie  least  so  of  the  five  treaty  porta 
But  I  found,  generally  speaking,  that  the  real 
returns  were  considerably  in  excess  of  tiie  offi- 
cial estimates.  And  I  would  remark  tiiat,  in 
taking  the  area  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of 
China  at  1,348,870  square  miles,  the  census  of 
1812  would  give  two  hundred  and  sixty-eigfat 
persons  to  a  square  mile,  which  is  considerably 
less  than  the  population  of  the  densely-peopled 
countries  of  Europe. 

According  to  ancient  usage,  the  populatioo 
in  China  is  grouped  under  four  heads :  1,  schol- 
ars; 2,  husbandmen;  3,  mechanics;  4,  met' 
chants.  There  is  a  numerous  clasB  who  are 
considered  almost  as  social  outcasts,  such  at 
stage-players,  professional  gamblers,  beggars, 
convicts,  outlaws,  and  others ;  and  these  proba- 
bly form  no  part  of  the  population  returns.  In 
the  more  remote  rural  districts,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  returning  officer  most  probably  coo^ 
tents  himself  with  giving  the  average  of  more 
accessible  and  better-peopled  localities. 

I  have  no  means  of  obtaining  any  satisActoiy 
tables  to  show  the  proportioiu-which  different 
Jigitized  by  \^jO 
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ages  bear  to  one  another  in  China,  or  the  aver- 
age mortality  at  difllarent  periods  of  htunan 
life;  yet  to  every  decade  of  life  the  Chinese 
apply  some  special  designation— the  age  of  ten 
is  cailed ''  the  opening  degree ;  twenty,  "  youth 
expired;"  thir^,  '' strength  and  marriage;'' 
forty,  "  olficially  apt ;"  fifty,  "  error-knowing ;" 
sixty,  "  cyclo^oslng ;"  seventy,  "  rare  bird  of 
age;"  eighty,  " rusty-visaged ;"  ninety,  ** de- 
layed ;"  one  hundred,  "  age's  extremity." 

Among  the  Chinese,  the  amount  of  reverence 
grows  with  the  number  of  years.  I  made,  some 
years  ago,  the  acquaintance  of  a  Buddhist  priest, 
living  in  the  convent  of  Tien-Tung,  near  Ning^ 
po,  who  was  more  than  a  century  old,  and  whom 
people  of  rank  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  in 
order  to  show  their  req>ect  and  obtain  his  auto- 
grvph.  He  had  the  civility  to  give  me  a  fair 
'  specimen  of  his  handwriting.  There  are  not 
many  establLshments  for  the  reception  of  the 
aged,  but  the  penal  code  provides  severe  pun- 
ishments for  those  who  refuse  to  relieve  the  poor 
in  their  declining  years.  Age  may  also  bo 
pleaded  in  extenuation  of  crime,  and  in  mitiga- 
tioQ  of  punishment  Imperial  decrees  sometimes 
order  presents  to  be  given  to  all  indigent  old 
people  in  the  Bmpire.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
detailed  statistics,  giving  the  number  of  such  re- 
cipients, since  a  return  published  in  the  time  of 
Kanghi  (1657).  Eienlung  (1785)  directed  that 
all  those  claimants  whose  age  exceeded  60  shall 
receive  five  bushels  of  rice  and  a  piece  of  linen ; 
those  above  eighty,  ten  bueihels  of  rice  and  two 
pieces  of  linen;  those  above  ninety,  thirty 
bushels  of  rice  and  two  pieces  of  common  silk ; 
and  those  above  one  hundred,  fifty  bushels  of 
rice  and  two  jiiecee,  one  of  fine  and  one  of  com- 
mon silk.  He  ordered  all  the  elders  to  be  enu- 
merated who  were  at  the  head  of  five  genera- 
tions, of  whom  there  were  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two;  and,  "in  gratitude  to  Heaven," 
summoned  3,000  of  the  oldest  men  of  the  Em- 
pire to  receive  Imperial  presents,  which  con- 
sisted principally  of  embroidered  purses  and 
badges  bearing  the  character  thau,  meaning 
"longevity." 

The  Kanghi  tables  show  the  number  of  those 
who  exgoy  the  benefit  of  the  edict ;  but,  as  the 
returns  bear  no  proportion  to  the  general  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  or  to  the  relative  extent 
of  the  various  provinces,  many  fortuitous  and 
local  circumstances  must  have  caused  the  ob- 
vious incongruities.  For  example,  in  the  adja- 
cent provinces  of  Kwangtung  and  Kwangse,  in 
which  the  whole  mass  of  population  is  in  the 
proportion  of  2  to  1,  the  recipients  are  46  to  1 ; 
and  as  regards  age,  while  the  proportion  of  those 


above  eighty  is  represented  at  19  to  1,  thoae 
above  ninety  are  only  a  little  more  than  6  to  1. 
In  all  these  matters,  the  greater  or  less  coopera* 
tion  of  the  local  authorities  is  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  producing  a  result 
Kwangse  is  extremely  mountainous,  and  bord- 
ered on  the  north-west  by  the  countiy  of  the 
Meaou-tsB,  or  aborigines,  the  districts  adjoining 
which  are  in  but  a  half-reclaimed  state,  and  gov- 
erned by  officers  of  a  character  and  denomina- 
tion distinct  from  those  of  the  provinceSb  But 
it  is  inexplicable  that  the  province  of  Pechile, 
in  which  Pekin  is  situated,  should  exhibit  bat  a 
small  proportional  return,  especially  as  eom- 
pared  with  the  a^'aeent  province  of  Shantung. 
Hookwang,  with  a  population  of  26,250,000,  has 
37,354  indigent  persons  above  seventy,  while 
Szechuen,  the  population  of  which  is  21,500,000, 
presents  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  per-' 
sons  in  that  categcny. 

I  think  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  redund- 
ant p<^ulation  pressing  more  and  more  heavily 
upon,  and  suffering  more  and  more  severdy 
from,  an  inadequate  supply  of  food.  Thoa|^ 
there  are  periods  when  extraordinary  harvests 
enable  the  Chinese  to  transport  rice,  the  princi- 
pal food  of  the  people,  from  one  province  to 
another,  and  sometimes  even  to  foreign  coon* 
tries,  yet  of  late  the  importations  from  foreign 
countries  have  been  enormous,  and  China  has 
drawn  largely  on  the  Straits,  the  PhilUppines, 
Siam,  and  other  places  to  fill  up  a  vast  deflcieney 
in  supply.  Famine  has,  notwithstanding,  oobi- 
mitted  dreadful  ravages,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Imperial  granaries  have  been  wholly  inade- 
quate to  supply  the  public  wants.  It  is  true  that 
cultivation  has  been  greatiy  interfered  with  by 
Intestinal  disorders,  and  that  there  has  been 
much  destruction  by  inundations,  incendiarism, 
and  other  accidental  or  transitory  causes  ;  but, 
without  reference  to  these,  I  am  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  greater  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  the  population  than  in  the  home  prodoo- 
tion  of  food  for  their  use.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  while  the  race  is  thus  augment- 
ing, the  causes  which  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
food,  such  as  the  overflow  of  rivers,  fires,  rav- 
ages of  locusts,  bad  seasons,  and  other  calami- 
ties, are  to  a  great  extent  beyond  the  control  of 
human  prudence  or  human  exertion.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  show  what  new  element  could  be 
introduced  which  would  raise  up  the  native  sap- 
ply  of  food  beyond  its  presoit  productiveness, 
considering  that  hand  husbandry  has  given  to 
cultivation  more  of  a  horticultural  than  an  agri- 
cultural character. 

The  constant  fiow  of  emigratiea  firom  China, 
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oontraated  with  the  complete  abseace  of  immi- 
gratioa  into  China,  is  striking  evidence  of  the 
redundancj  of  the  population ;  for,  though  that 
emigration  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  two 
provinces,  namely,  Kwantong  and  Fookien — 
representing  together  a  peculation  of  probably 
from  84,000,000  to  35,000,000, 1  am  disposed  to 
think  that  a  number  nearer  8,000,000  than  2,000,- 
000,  from  these  provinces  alone,  are  located  in 
foreign  oonntriea.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  it 
is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  1,500,000 
Chinese,  of  which  200^000  are  in  the  capital 
<Bai^fkok).  They  crowd  all  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  In  Java,  we  know  by  a 
correct  census,  there  are  136,000.  Cochin  CMna 
teems  with  Qiinese.  In  this  colony,  we  are  sel- 
dom without  one,  two  or  three  vessels  taking 
Chinese  emigrants  to  California  and  other  places. 
Multitudes  go  to  Australia,  to  the  PhiUippines, 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  the  western  coast  of 
Central  and  Southern  America ;  some  have  made 
their  way  to  British  India.  The  emigration  to 
the  British  West  Indies  has  been  conadera- 
Ue ;  to  the  Havana  greater  still.  The  annual 
«irivals  in  Singapore  are  estimated  at  an  aver- 
age of  10,000,  and  2,000  is  the  number  that  are 
said  annually  to  return  to  China.  There  is  not 
only  this  enormous  maritime  emigration,  but  a 
eonsiderable  inland  efflux  of  Chinese  toward 
Mantehouria  and  Thibet ;  and  it  may  be  added 
tiiat  the  large  and  fertile  islands  of  Formosa  and 
Hahnan  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  won  from 
the  aborigines  by  successive  inroads  of  Chinese 
eettkra 

Now,  these  are  all  males ;  there  is  not  a  woman 
to  ten  thousand  men ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  small 
social  value  of  the  female  infant  Yet  this  per^ 
petual  outflowing  of  people  seems  in  no  respect 
to  diminish  the  number  of  those  who  are  left 
behind.  Few  Chinamen  leave  their  country 
•without  a  fixed  purpose  to  return  to  worship  in 
the  ancestral  haU,  to  bring  sacrifices  to  the 
tombs  of  their  fathers ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
if  one  in  ten  revisits  his  native  land.  The  loss 
of  life  from  disease,  fr^m  bad  arrangements, 
from  shipwreck,  and  other  casualties,  amounts 
to  a  frightful  per  centage  on  those  who  emigrate. 

The  multitudes  of  persons  who  live  by  the 
fisheries  in  China  afibrd  evidence  not  only  that 
.^e  land  is  cultivated  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent,  but  that  it  is  insufficient  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  population ;  for  agriculture 
is  held  in  high  honor  in  China,  and  the  husband- 
man stands  next  in  rank  to  the  sage  or  literary 
man  in  the  social  hierarchy.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  population  derive 
their  means  of  support  from  fisheries. 


Hundreds  and  thousands  of  boats  crowd  the 
whole  coast  of  China,  sometimes  acting  in  com- 
munities, sometimes  independent  and  isolated. 
There  is  no  species  of  craft  by  which  a  fish  can 
be  inveigled  which  is  not  practised  with  success 
in  China ;  every  variety  of  net,  from  vast  seines, 
embracing  miles,  to  tiie  smallest  handfilet,  in 
the  care  of  a  child— fishing  by  night  and  fidung 
by  day ;  fishing  by  moonlight,  by  torchlight  and 
in  utter  darkness ;  fishing  in  1>oats  of  aU  dxes ; 
fishing  by  those  who  are  stationary  on  the  rock 
by  the  seaside,  and  by  those*  who  are  absent  for 
weeks  on  the  wildest  of  seas ;  fishing  by  cormo- 
rants; fishing  by  divers;  flaihing  with  lines, 
with  baskets,  by  every  imaginable  decoy  and  de- 
vice. There  is  no  river  which  is  not  staked  to 
asost  the  fisherman  in  his  craft.  There  is  no 
lake,  no  pond,  which  is  not  crowded  with  fish. 
A  piece  of  water  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  a  field  ^ 
of  fertile  land.  At  daybreak  every  city  is 
crowded  with  sellers  of  live  flsli,  who  carry  their 
commodities  in  buckets  of  water,  saving  all  they 
do  not  sell  to  be  returned  to  the  pond  or  kept 
for  another  day's  service.  And  the  lakes  and 
ponds  of  China  not  only  supply  large  provirfons 
of  fish,  but  they  produce  considerable  quantities 
of  edible  roots  and  seeds,  which  are  largely  con- 
sumed by  the  people.  Among  these  the  escolent 
arum,  the  water  chestnut  {mrput  tuberonu)  and 
the  lotus  {nehanbium)  are  the  most  remarkable. 

The  enormous  river  population  of  Chiua,  who 
live  only  in  boats,  who  are  bom  and  educated, 
who  marry,  rear  their  families  and  die,  who,  in 
a  word,  begin  and  end  their  existence  on  the 
water,  and  never  have  or  dream  of  any  shelter 
other  than  the  roof,  and  who  seldom  tread  ex- 
cept on  the  deck  or  board  of  their  sampans^ 
show  to  what  an  extent  the  land  is  crowded, 
and  how  inadequate  it  is  to  maintain  the  enm- 
berers  of  the  soil.  In  .the  city  of  Canton,  alone, 
it  is  estimated  that  300,000  persons  dwell  upon 
the  surface  of  the  river ;  the  boats,  sometimes 
twenty  or  thirty  deep,  cover  some  miles,  and 
have  thehr  wants  supplied  by  ambulatory  sales- 
men, who  wend  their  way  through  every  acces- 
sible passage.  Of  this  vast  population,  some 
dwell  in  decorated  river  boats  used  for  every 
purpose  of  license  and  festivity — for  theaters, 
for  concerts,  for  feasts,  for  gambling,  for  lust, 
for  solitary  and  social  recreations.  Some  crafts 
are  employed  in  conveying  goods  and  passen- 
gers, and  are  in  a  state  of  constant  activity ; 
others  are  moored,  and  their  owners  are  engaged 
as  servants  or  laborers  on  lihore.  Indeed,  their 
pursuits  are  probably  nearly  as  various  as  those 
of  the  land  population.  The  immense  variety 
of  boats  which  are  found  in  Chinese  waten  has 
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never  been  adequately  described.  Some  are  of 
enormous  size,  and  are  used  as  magazines  for 
salt  or  rice ;  others  have  all  domestic  accommo- 
dations, and  are  employed  for  the  transfer  of 
whole  families,  with  all  their  domestic  attend- 
ants and  accommodations,  from  one  place  to 
another ;  some,  called  oeni^Mcfei,  from  their  being 
supposed  to  have  one  hundred  rowers,  convey 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  the  more  valuable 
cargoes  from  the  inner  warehouses  to  the  foreign 
shipping  in  the  ports ;  all  these,  from  the  huge 
and  cumbrous  junks,  which  remind  one  of  Noah's 
ark,  and  which  represent  the  rude  and  coarse 
constructions  of  the  remotest  ages,  to  the  fragile 
planks  upon  which  a  solitary  leper  hangs  upon 
the  outskirts  of  society— boats  of  every  form 
and  applied  to  every  purpose— exhibit  an  incal- 
culable amount  of  population,  which  may  be 
#  Cfdled  amphibious,  if  not  aquatic 

Not  only  are  land  and  water  crowded  with 
Chinese,  but  many  dweU  on  artificial  islands 
which  float  upon  the  lakes— islands  with  gardens 
and  houses  raised  upon  the  rafters  which  the 
occupiers  have  bound  together,  and  on  which 
they  cultivate  what  is  needful  for  the  supply  of 
life's  daily  wanta  They  have  their  poultry  and 
their  vegetables  for  use,  their  flowers  and  their 
scrolls  for  ornament,  their  household  gods  for 
protection  and  worship. 

In  all  parts  of  China  to  which  we  have  access, 
we  find  not  only  that  every  foot  of  ground  is 
cultivated  which  is  capable  of  producing  any 
thing ;  but  that,  from  the  value  of  land  and  the 
surplus  of  labor,  cultivation  is  rather  that  of 
gardeners  than  of  husbandmen.  The  sides  of 
hills,  in  their  natural  declivity  often  unavailfr- 

*|le,  are,  by  a  succession  of  artificial  terraces, 
urned  to  profitable  account  Every  little  bit 
of  soil,  though  it  be  only  a  few  feet  in  length 
and  breadth,  is  tqmed  to  account ;  and  not  only 
is  the  surface  of  the  lacud  thus  cared  for,  but 
every  device  is  employed  for  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  every  article  that  can  serve  for 
manure. 

The  stimulants  to  production  are  applied  with 
most  untiring  industry.  In  this  colony  of  Hong- 
Kong,  I  scarcely  ever  ride  out  without  finding 
some  little  bit  of  ground  either  newly  cultivated 
or  clearing  for  cultivation.  Attention  to  the 
SOU— not  only  to  make  it  productive,  but  as 
much  productive  as  possible— is  inculcated  as  a 
political  and  social  duty.  One  of  the  most  ad- 
mired sages  of  China  (Yung^in)  says :  "  Let 
there  be  no  uncultivated  spot  in  the  country,  no 
unemployed  person  in  the  city ;"  and  the  fourth 
maxim  of  the  sacred  edict  dt  Kanghl,  which  is 
required  to  be  read  through  the  Emigre  an  the 


1st  and  15th  day  of  every  moon,  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  officers  of  State,  is  to  the  foUowhig 
effect:  ''Let  husbandry  occupy  the  principal- 
place,  and  the  culture  of  the  mulberry-tree,  so 
that  there  may  be  sufficient  supply  of  food  and 
clothing.'^  Shin  Nung,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  honored  of  the  Chmese  Empe- 
rors, means  "the  Divine  Husbandman."  The 
arts  of  draining  and  irrigating,  of  preserving, 
preparing,  applying  manure  in  a  great  variety 
of  shapes,  of  fertilizing  seeds,  indeed  all  the  de- 
tula  of  Chinese  agriculture,  are  well  deserving 
of  note,  and  all  display  evidence  of  the  inade-. 
quate  proportion  which  the  produce  of  the  soil 
bears  to  the  demands  or  the  consumption  of  the 
people. 

The  Chinese,  again,  have  no  prejudice  what^ 
ever  as  regards  food ;  they  eat  any  thing  and. 
every  thing  from  which  they  can  derive  nutri- 
tion. Dogs,  especially  puppies,  are  habitually 
sold  for  food ;  and  I  have  seen  in  the  butchers'-^ 
shops,  large  dogs  skinned  and  hanging  with 
thehr  viscera  by  the  side  of  pigs  and  goats* 
Even  to  rats  and  mice,  the  Chinese  have  no  oIh 
jection ;  neither  to  the  flesh  of  monkeys  and 
snakes;  the  sea^ug  is  an  aristooratical  and 
costly  delicacy  which  Is  never  wanting,  any 
more  than  the  edible  birds'-nests,  at  a  feast 
where  honor  is  intended  to  be  done  to  the  guests. 
Unhatched  ducks  and  chickens  are  a  favorite 
dish.  Nor  do  the  early  stages  of  putrefectioo 
create  any  disgust ;  fish  is  the  more  acceptable 
when  it  has  a  strong  fragrance  and  flavor  to 
give  mwe  gusto  to  the  rice. 

As  the  food  the  Chinese  eat  ^  for  the  most 
part  hard,  coarse,  and  of  little  cost,  so  thehr 
beverages  are  singularly  economicaL  DmnkeiH 
nees  is  a  rare  vice  in  China,  and  fermented 
spirits  or  strong  drinks  are  seldom  used.  Tea 
may  be  said  to  be  the  national,  the  universal  bev- 
erage ;  and  thou£^  that  employed  by  the  multi- 
tude  does  not  cost  more  than  ttom  3d.  to  6d.  per 
pound,  an  infusion  of  less  costly  leaves  is  com- 
monly employed,  especiaUy  in  localities  remote 
from  the  tea  districts. 

Both  in  eating  and  drinking  the  Chinese  are 
temperate,  and  are  satisfied  with  two  daily 
mealft— "  the  morning  rice  "  at  about  10  A.  IL, 
and  "the  evening  rice"  at  6  P.  M.  The  only 
repugnance  I  have  observed  in  China  is  to  the 
use  of  milk— an  extraordinary  pr^ndice,  eipe- 
cially  considering  the  Tartar  inflneooes  whioh 
have  been  long  dominant  in  the  land;  but  I 
never  saw  or  heard  of  butter,  cream,  milk,  or 
whey  being  introduoed  at  any  native  Chtnese 
tables. 

While  so  many  elements  of  viti^ty  are  ki  a 
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state  of  activity  for  the  reprodaction  and  su&- 
fenance  of  the  human  race,  there  ia  probably  no 
part  of  the  world  in  which  the  harvests  of  mop- 
tallt J  are  more  sweeping  and  destmctive  than  in 
Cfhina,  producing  voids  which  reqnire  no  ordi- 
ttary  appliances  to  fiU  up.  Moltitudes  perish 
absolutely  from  want  of  the  means  of  existence ; 
inundations  destroy  towns  and  villages,  and  all 
tlieir  inhabitants ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
calculate  the  loss  of  life  by  the  typhoons  or  hui^ 
ricanes  which  visit  the  coasts  of  China,  in  which 
boats  and  Junks  are  sometimes  sacrificed  by  hun- 
dreds and  by  thousand&  The  late  civil  wars  in 
China  must  have  led  to  the  loss  of  millions  of 
Hves.  The  sacrifices  of  human  beings  by  execu- 
tions alone  are  frightful.  At  the  moment  at 
which  I  write  it  is  believed  that  from  four  to 
Ave  hundred  rictims  fall  daily  hy  the  hands  of 
the  headsman  in  the  province  of  Kwantung 
alone.  Reverence  for  life  there  is  none,  as  life 
esdsts  in  superfluous  abundance.  A  dead  body 
is  an  object  of  so  little  concern  that  it  is  some- 
times not  thought  worth  while  to  remove  it  from 
the  spot  where  it  putrifies  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Often  have  I  seen  a  corp?e  under  the 
table  *of  gamblers ;  often  have  I  trod  over  a 
putrid  body  at  the  threshold  of  a  door.  In 
many  parts  of  China  there  are  towers  of  brick 
or  stone  where  toothless,  principally  female, 
children  are  thrown  by  their  parents  into  a  hole 
made  in  the  ride  of  the  wall.  There  are  various 
<^iBions  as  to  the  extent  of  infanticide  in  China, 
Imi'that  it  is  a  common  practice  in  many  prov- 
inces admits  of  no  doubt  One  of  the  most  elo- 
^ent  Chinese  writers  against  infanticide,  Kwei 
Ofanng  Fu,  professes  to  have  been  specially  in- 
-fl|>{red  by  the  god  of  literature  to  call  upon  the 
Chinese  people  to  refrain  from  the  inhuman 
practice,  and  declares  that  the  god  had  filled  his 
house  with  honors  and  given  him  literary  de- 
scendants as  the  recompense  for  his  exertions. 
Yet  his  denunciations  scarcely  go  further  than 
to  pronounce  it  wicked  in  those  to  destroy  their 
female  children  who  have  the  means  of  bring- 
ing them  up ;  and  some  of  his  arguments  are 
strange  enough:  "To  destroy  daughters,"  he 
says,  "  is  to  make  war  upon  Heaven's  harmony 
(in  the  equal  number  of  the  sexes) ;  the  more 
daughters  you  drown,  the  more  daughters  you 
will  have;  and  never  was  it  known  that  the 
drowning  of  daughters  led  to  thebhrth  of  sons." 
He  recommends  abandoning  children  to  their 
fcte  by  the  wayside  as  preferable  to  drowning 
ihem,  and  then  says :  **  There  are  instances  of 
children,  so  exposed,  having  been  nursed  and 
reared  by  tigers.  "Where  «^hould  we  have  been," 
lie  asks,  "  if  our  grandmothers  and  mothers  had 


been  drowned  in  their  infancy?"  and  he  quotes 
two  instances  of  the  punishment  of  mothers  who 
had  destroyed  their  infants,  one  of  whom  had  a 
blood-red  serpent  fastened  to  her  thigh,  and  the 
other  her  four  extremities  turned  into  cows* 
feet.  Father  Ripa  mentions  that  of  abandoned 
children  the  Jesuits  baptized  in  Pekln  alone  not 
less  than  three  thousand  yearly.  I  have  seen 
ponds  which  are'  the  habitual  receptacle  of  fe- 
male infants,  whose  bodies  Ue  floating  about  on 
their  surface.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  cany 
persons  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  a  little  distance 
from  the  cities,  to  give  them  a  pot  of  rice,  and 
to  leave  them  to  perish  of  starvation  when  the 
little  store  is  exhausted.  Life  and  death  in 
China,  beyond  any  other  region,  seem  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  activity. 

The  habits  of  the  people,  the  traditions,  the 
teachings  of  the  sages,  all  give  a  wonderful  im-  * 
pulse  to  the  procreative  afi^tions.  A  childless 
person  is  deemed  an  unhappy,  not  to  say  a  de- 
graded man.  The  Chinese  moralists  set  it  down 
as  a  law  that  if  a  wife  give  no  children  to  her 
husband  she  is  bound  by  every  tie  of  duty  to 
encourage  and  patronise  a  concubine,  through 
whom  his  name  may  be  preserved,  and  provision 
made  that  when  he  leaves  the  world  honors  will 
be  done  to  his  manes.  *  *  G^enerally  the  wifift 
willingly  coincides  with  the  husband  in  intro- 
ducing into  the  household  any  number  of  concu- 
bines whom  he  is  able  to  maintain,  since  she  ex- 
ercises over  them  an  undoubted  authority,  and 
the  child  of  a  concubine  is  bound  to  pay  higher 
respect  to  the  first  wife  than  to  its  own  moUier. 
The  Chinese  illustrate  all  the  domestic  relations 
by  imagery,  and  are  wont  to  say  that  as  the 
husband  is  the  sun  and  the  wife  the  moon,  so  &• 
concubines  are  the  planets  and  the  stars  of  the 
domestic  firmament ;  and  it  has  been  often  truly 
observed  that,  though  the  Chinese  may  be  called 
sensualists,  there  is  no  deification  of  the  grOEScr 
sensualities,  such  as  is  found  in  the  classical  pan- 
theons and  in  many  of  the  Oriental  forms  of 
faith.  Tales  of  the  amours  of  their  gods  and  he- 
roes seldom  figure  in  their  historical  books  or 
traditional  legenda  The  dresses  and  external 
habits  of  the  women  in  China  are  invariaUy 
modest,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  social  arrange^ 
ments  must  be  considered  friendly  to  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  human  race.  The  domestid 
afitetions  are  strong.  Parents  are  generaU;^ 
fond  and  proud  of  their  children,  and  children 
obedient  to  their  parents.  Order  is  indeed  the 
first  law  of  Confucius,  authority  and  submisrioo 
the  apex  and  basis  of  the  social  pyramid.  Tiie 
sentiment  of  dishonor  attached  to  the  extinctioB 
I  of  a  race  17  the  want  of  descendants,  throned 
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whom  the  whole  line  of  reverential  services 
(which  some  have  called  religions  worship)  ren- 
dered to  ancestors  is  to  be  perpetaal,  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  privileged  classes  in 
China.  One  of  our  female  servants— a  nominal 
Christian — expressed  her  earnest  desire  that  her 
husband  should  have  another  wife  in  her  ab- 
sence, and  seemed  quite  surprised  that  any  one 
should  suppose  such  an  arrangement  to  be  in  anj 
respect  improper. 

The  marriage  of  children  Is  one  of  the  great- 
est concerns  of  families.  Scarcely  is  a  child 
bom  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  ere  the  question 
of  future  espousals  becomes  a  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. There  is  a  large  body  of  professional 
match-makcrs,  whose  business  it  is  to  put  all 
the  preliminary  arrangements  in  train,  to  settle 
questions  of  dowry,  to  accommodate  differences, 
to  report  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  suggested  alii- 
ancesL  There  being  no  hereditary  honors  in 
China— except  those  which  reckon  upward  from 
the  distinguished  son  to  the  father,  the  grand- 
father, and  the  whole  line  of  ancestry,  which 
may  be  ennobled  by  the  literary  or  martial 
genius  of  a  descendant— the  distinctions  of  caste 
are  unknown,  and  a  successful  student,  even  of 
the  lowest  origin,  would  be  deemed  a  fit  match 
for  the  most  opulent  and  distinguished  female 
in  the  community.  The  severe  laws  which  pro- 
hibit marriages  within  certain  degrees  of  affinity 
(they  do  not,  however,  interdict  it  with  a  de- 
ceased wife's  sister)  tend  to  make  marriages 
more  prolific,  and  to  produce  a  healthier  race  of 
chUdren.  So  strong  is  the  objection  to  the  mar- 
riage of  blood  relations  that  a  man  and  woman 
of  the  same  Sing  or  family  name  cannot  law- 
fully wed.  Soldiers  and  sailors  are  in  no  respect 
prevented  from  marrying.  I  expect  there  is, 
from  the  number  of  male  emigrants,  from  the 
greater  loss  of  men  by  the  various  accidents  of 
life,  a  great  disproportion  between  the  sexes, 
tending  naturally  enough  to  the  lower  appreciar 
lion  of  woman ;  but  correct  statistics  are  want- 
ing in  this,  as  indeed  in  every  other  part  of  the 
field  of  inquiry.  The  proportion  of  unmarried 
to  married  people  is  (as  would  bo  deduced  from 
the  foregoing  obeervations)  exceedingly  small. 
To  promote  marriages  seems  everybody's  afiGftir. 
Matches  and  betrothings  naturally  enough  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  young,  but  not  less 
that  of  the  middle-aged  and  the  old.  A  mar- 
riage is  the  great  event  in  the  life  of  man  or 
woman,  and  in  CMda  is  associated  more  of  pre- 
liminary negotiations,  ceremonials  at  different 
•teps  of  the  negotiations,  written  correspondence, 
viaitings,  protocols  and  conventions,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 
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This  plague  spot  upon  the  fair  Uce  and  fair 
fame  of  our  country  is  every  day  assuming  a 
more  serious  and  ominous  a^ect  It  has  be^ 
come  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  import- 
ant questions  our  (government  has  to  deal  witb» 
It  is  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  and  of  the 
press  to  urge  upon  the  Administration  the  dan* 
ger  of  further  delay  in  establishing  the  author* 
ity  of  Government  in  the  great  Valley  of  Salt 
Lake,  before  the  hydra-headed  monster  spreads 
its  poison  over  the  whole  land,  and  beccnnes  too 
powerful  to  be  subdued  or  controlled.  One  of 
the  most  able  and  searching  papers  we  have 
seen  on  the  subject,  lately  appeared  in  the  Na^^ 
tional  Intelligencer,  prepared  by  a  gentleman 
who  has  resided  a  year  in  the  Territory,  and  if 
therefore  well  qualified  to  qieak  of  facts.  His 
disclosures  are  certainly  very  startling,  and  may 
well  excite  serious  apprehensions  in  the  minds 
of  all  good  citizens  of  the  country  or  friends  to 
humanity.  We,  therefore,  place  the  article  on 
record  in  our  pages.  The  Intelligencer  intro- 
dnoes  it  with  the  f oUowUig  remarks : 

The  publication  of  the  recent  order  from  the 
Department  of  War  putting  in  motion  a  large 
body  of  troops  on  our  western  border,  nnder  the 
command  of  Glea  Harney,  has  created  a  general 
impression  that  their  ultimate  destination  is  the 
Utah  Territory,  and  that  it  indicates  an  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Crovemment  to  put  dowi, 
by  a  strong  hand,  the  criminal  and  diegraoeftal 
outrages  which  have  so  long  been  oonmiitted  by 
Brigham  Young  and  his  band  in  the  Utah  Val- 
ley, and  establish  in  that  sink  of  iniquity—by 
force,  if  need  be— the  authority  of  the  Crovero- 
ment  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  Among 
those  whose  attention  has  been  arrested  by  the 
Army  order,  is  a  reqiectable  citizen,  who  lately 
spent  twelve  months  hi  the  Salt  Lake  Valley, 
engaged  in  bnsmess  connected  with  the  transit 
of  the  mails  through  the  Territory  to  and  from 
the  Pacific.  While  thus  residing  in  the  Mormon 
community,  he  studied  attentively  the  character 
and  government  of  Brigham  Toung,  the  supreme 
head,  as  well  as  the  customs,  habits,  morals  and 
laws  of  the  community,  if  laws  they  may  be 
called  which  consist  principally  in  the  will  of  a 
despot.  This  gentleman,  corroborating  fully 
all  that  Judge  Drummond  has  lately  stated  on 
the  subject,  has  deemed  it  his  duty  to  make 
known  to  the  country  the  result  of  his  own  ob- 
servations on  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. In  executing  this  task,  however,  he  has 
not  touched  apon  the  domestic  enormities  aifi 
depraved  social  system  of  the  community,  but 
has  confined  himself  to  the  political  aspect  of 
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UoTmoaiam — ^to  aa  exposition  of  the  polity, 
power,  evil  paipoaes,  operations,  and  character 
of  Yoong  and  his  coacUntors  or  tools.  His 
fltatements  are  startling,  and  we  concur  entirely 
in  tho  remark  of  a  Richmond  contemporary  that 
it  is  hi^  time  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  directing  its  serions  attention 
to  the  condition  of  things  in  Utab.  And  if  the 
revelations  of  onr  correspondent  be  tme,  as  we 
do  not  donbt  they  are,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
day  is  rapidly  approaching,  if  it  be  not  ahready 
come,  when  the  Government  wiU  find  it  no  easy 
iuk  to  sabdne  the  rebellions  legions  of  Brig- 
ham,  and  quell  the  power  of  the  modem  Han- 
hornet  in  his  stronghold.  The  communication 
of  our  correspondent  is  appended : 

Gbmtlbiixn  :  From  a  military  order  recoitiy 
published  in  your  paper,  I  infer  that  a  division 
of  the  United  States  army  is  to  move  into  Utah. 
This  news  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by  thousands 
of  American  dtixens,  in  every  State  and  Terri' 
tory  of  the  Confederacy,  who  have  suifered 
directly  (nt  indirectiy  by  the  merciless  outrages 
of  the  Mormons,  conunitted  while  quietiy  pur- 
suing their  toilsome  journey  overland  to  Oregon 
and  California.  Every  indignity  has  been  offered 
to  emigrants,  every  species  of  property  stolen, 
and  every  species  of  crime  has  been  committed. 
The  Federal  laws  have  been  trampled  in  the 
dust,  Government  officials  set  at  defiance,  men- 
aced, threatened  and  insulted ;  juries  have  been 
influenced,  and  the  ends  of  justice  thwarted ; 
the  prison  doors  have  been  opened,  and  the 
criminals  set  free.  All  this  did  not  satisfy 
tbem,  but  they  must  enter  the  hall  of  records, 
and  publicly  bum  the  archives  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

Now,  as  evidence  of  their  inveterate  hatred  to 
Americans,  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  Amer- 
ica—and these  sentiments  are  constantly  taught 
and  preached— I  will  dte  as  follows : 

"  A  Gentila  ihaU  not  bourd  in  my  &Biay ;  and  if  od« 
of  my  hooMs  was  rented  to  a  Gentile,  after  the  time  had 
expired  I  would  bum  it  down !    That's  the  doctrine. " 
[Jedediah  H.  Grant. 

**  If  a  Gentile  were  boarding  in  my  fiimily,  and  I  should 
bow  down  to  piray,  and  the  Gentile  or  heathen  should  hes- 
itate, I  wonld  say  to  him,  bow  down,  yon  derll  1  Tills  Is 
the  doctrine,  and  I  know  it ;  and  any  man  who  shall  op* 
pose  it  shall  be  destroyed.?  [Heber  C.  Kimball. 

Their  religious  tenets  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following : 

"  I  belioTe  In  marrying  brothers  and  sisters  ;  I  believe 
In  Qie  pre-existence  of  man ;  that  Adam  and  Ete  are  tiie 
parents  of  all  men,  splritoally  and  physteaUy  ;  that  all 
the  saints  of  this  dispensation  wiB  be  resntreoted  by  Jo- 
Mph  Smith,  Jr.  If  I  am  erer  saved,  I  expect  to  be  saved 
\j  and  through  the  atonement  of  Joseph  Smith  V* 

[Brigham  Young. 

*^  Wen  my  danghter  to  many  a  Gentile,  I  wonld  save 


her  in  this  kingdom,  namely,  ent  her  throat  from  ear  to 
ear."  [Brigham  Youqg. 

Their  advocacy  of  internal  improvements  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following : 

"  Mr.  Lee,  who  piloted  the  Govenuaent  troops  thcoogh 
on  that  route  (south  side  of  Great  Salt  Lake)  Ust  Spring, 
(1864,)  wished  to  publish  a  book— a  guide  of  the  route- 
but  was  prevailed  on  not  to  do  it,  as  the  Presidency  theiv 
(Oarson  Valley)  did  not  wish  the  emigration  to  pass  that 
way.''  [Elder  JbhnaoB. 

Object  of  missionaries : 

"Most  of  the  Craeign  missionaries  will  be  called  Imbm. 
They  will  bo  sent  among  aU  the  Indi;in  tribes,  to  tea«3i 
them  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  mtUiary  laeiia  P* 
[Brigham  Toung. 

Means  of  defense : 

*<  We  have  the  self-loading  twenty-four  repeating  rifle, 
the  IfinSe  rifle,  Browning's  revolving  five-shooting  itte, 
Colt's  rifle  and  pistol,  and  a  revolving  cannon,  or  fleU^ 
piece."  [Elder  Irins. 

All  of  the  above  named  firearms,  powder,  ball, 
etc.,  are  in  process  of  secret  manufacture. 

What  the  Indians  are  expected  to  do : 

*'  It  (the  United  States  mail)  may  oome  (hit  way  awhile 
yet,  as  they  (the  Indians)  wish  to  cut  off  the  mail  going 
from  here  !"  [Elder  Hawkins. 

<*  The  Sioux,  Ch^yennee  and  Aiapaboes  have  banded  to- 
gether against  the  Gentilee  to  the  number  of  S,000  wn- 
riors."  [Walker,  Chief  of  the  Utah  IndiaM. 

"  Hie  Lamanites  (Indians)  are  the  battle-ax  of  the  Lord 
in  the  hands  of  the  Mormons."  [Mormon  Bitie. 

*'  There  is  more  union  in  the  Masonic  Order  than  any 
other,  except  the  Mormon.  '<  [Heber  G.  KbnbalL 

"  The  right  of  private  searoh  hy  *  rognes'  keys'  is  » 
peculiar  oharaoteristie  order  of  the  Mormons." 


The  law  and  the  prophets : 

"  A  kingdom  can  exist  within  a  republic." 

[Brigham  Toung. 

"  No  one  was  ever  known  to  dissent  from  the  tKB  of 
Brigham  Toung."  [Orson  Fkatt. 

What  may  be  expected : 

"  If  Government  officers  ever  interfere  with  our  wanea 
again,  I  will  out  their  throats  firam  ear  to  ear." 

[Brigham  Toung. 

<'  A  division  of  the  United  States  army  shall  never  win- 
ter in  this  valley  again. "  [Brigham  Young. 

The  above  quotations  are  taken  from  a  mass 
of  information  collected  in  1854-'55,  during 
nearly  a  year's  stay  in  Utah,  all  of  which  came 
under  my  personal  observation,  and  was  noted 
at  the  time  it  was  spoken.  I  have  been  thus 
particular  in  noticing  these  quotations,  that  the 
public  may  know  upon  what  is  based  the  con- 
clusions that  follow. 

The  Mormon  priesthood  is  a  consolidated  sys- 
tem of  police,  compounded  from  the  old  Aaronic, 
LeviUcal,  and  Melcbeddeck  priesthoods,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  **  The  Church  of  the 
Latter  Day  Sunts  of  Jesus  Christ"  Brigham 
Young  is  the  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  the 
Saints.  His  toiU  is  law ;  he  is  the  vicegerent  of 
Grod,  deriving  authority  dlrccUy^iVom  Hlnit 
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which  ia  abaobOt  whenever  he  Bays  **  ihu  aaith  the 
Lord."  Brigham  stands  upon  the  shonlderB  of 
hiB  two  eooneillore ;  they  Btand  upon  the  eihoal- 
dera  of  the  other  ten  apostles ;  they  stand  npon 
the  shonlders  of  the  high  priests ;  they  stand 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  bishops ;  they  stand 
upon  the  shonlders  of  the  captains  of  fifties  and 
seventies ;  they  stand  npon  the  shonlders  of  the 
elders;  they  stand  npon  the  ^onlders  of  lay- 
members  of  the  church ;  they  stand  upon  the 
shonlders  of  the  laboring  masses  who  till  the 
soil  which  supports  the  pile.  From  his  towering 
hight  Brigham  issues  forth  his  edicts  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  with  the  scorpion  lash  of  his  serpent 
tongue  he  lashes  every  one  beneath  him  into 
silence.  **  No  one  wu  ever  known  to  distent  from 
hU  wOV  The  entire  fraternity  is  bound  together 
by  oaths  the  most  solemn  to  support  the  church 
and  notiiing  but  the  church,  and  every  man, 
woman  and  child  is  constituted  a  police  officer, 
always  on  duty,  and  required  to  report  to  the 
head  whenever  any  thing  of  sufficient  interest 
■occurs  to  Justify  it  From  tliis  you  will  not  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  ohurch  form  is  but  a  closely 
oonpaeted  system  of  police,  having  a  head  fh>m 
which  it  derives  all  power,  and  a  body  forming 
a  nueleut  around  which  are  gathering  the  igno- 
rant, the  superstitious,  the  bigot,  the  outlaw, 
and  the  disaffected  of  all  countries  in  the  world, 
who  are  taking  a  refuge,  as  they  suppose,  under 
the  wings  of  the  angel  of  the  last  dispensation. 
However  deluded  the  great  mass  of  theh*  fol- 
lowers may  be,  the  leaders  are  not  deluded,  but 
are  knaves  from  choice,  willfully  misleading  the 
masses  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  and  wield- 
ing power,  boldly  predicting  the  overthrow  of 
the  Republic,  when  they  will  resume  the  reins 
of  government  and  proclaim  Mormonism  to  the 
benighted  nations  of  the  world. 

Every  species  of  information  is  studiously 
kept  from  the  people,  except  their  own  doc- 
trines, which  are  so  ingenious  and  fascinating 
that  they  bewilder  rather  than  enlighten,  till  the 
feeble  mind  becomes  lost  in  the  mazes  of  meta- 
physical theories ;  and,  looking  around  for  some 
sure  anchor  of  safety,  despairing,  falls  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  the  monster,  imploring  Mm,  in  the 
language  of  scripture,  "  I  believe ;  help  thou 
my  unbelief." 

The  endearing  appellation  of  "  brother  and 
dster  "  is  applied  to  all  dasses  indiscriminately, 
which,  with  the  plurality  wife  system  and  the 
marriage  of  blood  sisters,  breaks  up  and  oblit- 
srates  every  vestige  of  the  family  relation. 

One-tenth  of  aU  property  and  one-tenth  of 
all  products  are  demanded  as  '*  tithing ;"  and 
then  not  only  the  man,  but  hia  wives  and  chil- 


dren, and  his  property  entire  are  consecrated  to 
the  dinrch.    All  are  at  the  disposal  of  Brigfaant. 

The  entire  male  population  of  the  State  are 
enrolled  in  the  mUitia,  who  are  under  weekly 
(some  daily)  military  drill,  every  one  of  whom, 
ttom  the  boy  of  twelve  to  the  man  of  eighty 
years,  is  required  to  keep  on  hand  one  hundred 
rounds  of  cartridges,  one  gun  ot  rifle,  one  or  more 
pistols,  swords,  sabers,  knives,  dsc,  all  he  can  ob> 
tain ;  and  tiien,  in  the  event  of  war,  the  women 
and  children  are  to  fight  with  whatever  weapon 
they  can  command.  Now,  iriien  we  consider 
their  location,  a  thousand  miles  inland  on  every 
side,  in  tiie  mountain  ftetneesesof  the  continent ; 
their  numbers,  ^riiich,  according  to  Chief  Justloe 
Drummond,  are  one  hundred  thousand  in  the  Ter- 
ritory and  two  hundred  thousand  in  surrounding 
States  and  Territories ;  their  appliances  of  war  5 
their  secret  agents  in  every  nook  and  comer  of 
the  Republic ;  their  emissaries  among  every  In- 
dian tribe  on  the  continent,  teaching  them  "  the 
mechanic  arts  and  military  tactics,"  they  amount 
to  something  more  than  we  have  been  aoous- 
tomed  to  regard  them.  They  have  settiements 
on  Sahnon  River,  Oregon  Territory,  and  on 
Lewis  River,  near  Fuget  Sound,  in  Washington 
Territory,  and  in  Carson  Valley  and  at  San  Bai^ 
nardino,  California.  They  instigated  the  In>* 
dians  to  revolt  in  Oregon  and  Washinglon  Ter- 
ritories in  the  late  war,  and  were,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, the  cause  that  created  the  necessity  for 
the  proclamation  of  martial  law  by  Gov.  Ste* 
vens ;  and  when  the  Governor  forwarded  a  sup- 
ply train  of  goods  up  to  and  for  the  Nes  Peroes 
in  payment  of  debts  contracted  with  them  when 
returning  fW^m  treathig  with  the  Blackfeet  or 
Crows,  in  the  Winter  of  18&6~'6,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  train  at  Colonel  Craig's,  the  Indian 
agency  for  tiie  Nez  Peroes  they  had  been  in- 
duced to  fitvor,  Kom-in-ktm,  the  Yakima  war 
chief,  refrised  to  receive  the  goods  either  in  pay- 
ment of  debts  or  as  presents,  and  ordered  all  the 
whites  to  leave  their  country.  Colonel  Craig, 
the  Indian  agent,  was  retuned  in  case  of  need ; 
the  train  returned  hastily  to  the  Dalles ;  bat 
other  whites  among  the  Nea  Perces,  instead  of 
coming  to  tiie  Dalles  and  claimhig  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  army,  teerd  through  (he 
country  of  the  war  Indiane  to  the  Mormon  eelUement 
on  Salmon  River  for  protection  !  In  Colonel  Shaw's 
last  battle  witii  tiie  Indians  in  tiie  Grand  Ronde 
among  the  camp  equipage  of  the  enemy  he  ea^ 
tared  awwiuwidioa  with  Mormon  labeU  onthemi 

Throughout  the  States  and  Territories,  at  t*- 
rions  and  convenient  localities,  the  Mormons 
have  what  are  termed  ''Stakes  in  Son,"  and 
each  stake  is  govemedfaya  presidenQy.    It  mi^ 
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not  be  known  to  many  that  there  is  a  stake  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  whose  president  is  editor 
of  a  paper  oalled  "  The  Mormon ;"  at  Gonncil 
Binlb  is  another  stake  and  anotiier  paper ;  at 
Jbidependence,  another  stifle ;  at  Si  Lonis,  Sm, 
Their  ageats  and  spies  are  in  every  city  in  the 
Union,  adapting  themselves  to  surrounding  cir- 
oomstanoes,  Inring  the  ignorant  and  nnsnspect- 
log  into  their  meshes ;  secretly  denouncing  indi- 
yiduals  whom  they  suspect  capable  of  informing 
against  them;  puisaing  their  victims  with  a 
pertinacity  that  overcomes  all  obstacles;  and 
their  agent  In  Congress  keeps  them  constantly 
advised  of  the  policy  and  ums  of  the  General 
Government  They  are  in  the  frontier  post- 
ofllceSy  either  by  appointment  as  postmasters  or 
as  clerks,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  super- 
vising the  transit  and  distribution  of  all  mail 
matter ;  and  it  may  not  be  improbable  that  to 
Ihit  eaute  may  be  traced  the  loss  of  so  many  let- 
ters going  to  and  coming  from  the  Pacific  Ter- 
ritories 

Now,  In  view  of  the  facts  herein  set  forth,  and 
the  assumption  by  Chief  Justice  Drummond  that 
they  are  a  hundred  thousand  strong  in  Utah, 
and  have  two  hundred  thousand  spies  and  emli- 
■aries  in  adjoining  States  and  Territories,  with 
every  facility  for  obtaining  and  transmitting 
information ;  allied  to  a  savage  Indian  horde  of 
three  hundred  thousand  more,  who  are,  in  their 
hands,  the ''  battle-ax  of  the  Lord,"  to  be  wl^ed 
against  the  Gentiles ;  added  to  a  thousand  miles 
of  land  travel,  prairie  and  mountain,  with  natu- 
ral means  at  hand  to  throw  every  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  an  army,  by  running  off  their  ani- 
inals,  cutting  off  small  parties,  poisoning  the 
springs  of  water,  ahd  blockading  the  canons 
and  mountain  passes.  I  repeat,  in  view  of  all 
those  facts  staring  us  boldly  in  the  face,  they 
form  an  obstacle  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  interior  of  the  conntiy  of  no  mean  charac- 
ter, and  which  should  be  promptly  met  by  the 
General  Government  In  my  Judgment,  the 
only  way  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the  case  is  to 
f^polnt  a  military  governor  for  the  Territory, 
with  discretionary  power  to  place  the  whole 
Territory  under  martial  law,  backed  by  a  mili- 
tary force  of  at  least  five  tiiousand  men,  amply 
equipped  with  munitions  of  war  and  a  year's 
Apply  of  provisions;  then  station  the  army  at 
three  several  points  in  the  Territory,  not  to 
fight  the  pec^le,  but  to  defend  them.  By  procla- 
mation, now,  call  on  all  true  citisens  of  the 
United  States  to  come  out  and  enroll  themselves 
ottder  the  flag  of  the  Republic,  warning  all  hos- 
tile thereto  to  leave  the  Territory  under  penalty 
of  capture,  trial,  and  execution  fay  martial  law. 


This,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  the  easiest,  cheap- 
est and  safest  mode  of  reaching  and  remedying 
the  eviL  The  idea  that  if  left  to  themselves 
they  will  break  np  and  disband  by  internal  dia- 
sensions  is  futile  and  absurd. 

They  have  a  soUd  nucUiu  of  one  hundred  thos- 
sand  strong,  with  two  hundred  thousand  spies 
and  emiasaries  scattered  over  the  whole  coontty, 
and  a  savage  ally  of  three  hundred  thousand  to 
do  their  bidding.  And  what  want  they  moret 
A  State  government?  No;  they  already  hava 
that  which  to  them  is  far  better,  namely,  a  will- 
ful perversion  of  the  democratic  principle  of 
s^-govemment,  declared  in  the  Kansas-Ne- 
faradta  bill,  ^*  to  regulate  their  own  institatlooB 
in  their  own  way."  This  leaves  them  in  a  far 
better  condition  to  propagate  their  irmuonabk 
designs  than  if  they  were  exisUng  under  the 
form  of  State  government  As  there  Is  no  power 
in  the  Constitution  to  force  them  into  the  Union, 
(God  forbid  they  should  ever  come  in!)  they 
may  always  remain  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  recognizing  the  federal  laws  merely  as  a 
form,  while  the  power  de  faeto  remains  absolute, 
and  the  head  of  the  Church  becomes  the  bead 
of  the  State. 

Something  ought,  something  should  be  dona 
Let  the  Government  look  well  to  it  that  its 
army  be  sufficient,  aipply  supplied  with  mm^ 
tions  of  war  and  provisions  for  at  least  one 
year,  as  the  task  it  is  about  to  assume  Is  no 
child's  play.  Vbrasito. 
•-••^-« 

LORD  PALMERSTON. 

Thb  British  Premier  is  one  of  the  most  le- 
markable  men  of  the  present  time.  Like  the 
brave  Hardiicannte, 

<*Fa]l  aermty  yeart  he  now  hat  wen,  with  Man*  m^m 
yean  of  rest" 

A  late  writer  says  of  him,  ''he  shows  wear 
and  tear  considerably,  and  it  is  painful  to  sse 
him  hobbling  up  the  stairs  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  two  sticks.  It  is  no  trifle,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four,  to  have  to  sit  night  after  ni^t 
until  past  midnight  to  hear  all  that  party  yiru- 
Icnce  and  political  ingenuity  can  imagine  against 
his  proceedings,  and  to  have  to  reply  to  all  that 
such  men  as  Gladstone,  D'Israeli,  Graham  and 
Cobden  can  urge  in  opposition  to  his  policy,  and 
to  find  Lord  J.  Russell,  Layard,  Roebuck,  (Good- 
rich and  Gibson  joined  to  the  number  of  his 
opponents ;  and,  besides  all  this,  to  have  the^ 
to  contend  against  There  are  few  men  who 
could  bear  up  against  such  a  combination  of 
opponents ;  but  the  brave  old  man  does  bear  up, 
and  returns  promptly,  vigorously  and  eflbctive- 
ly,  blow  for  blow,  let  the  attack  come  from 
what  quarter  and  fhmi  whomsoever  it  may/ 
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iao.ik..i.«u  koti  TOM  iivsa  IS  aovra  cabouxa. 

MY  THIRTY  YEARS  OUT  OF  THE  SENATE; 

OB,  ▲  HCrrORT  OF  THB  WORKmOS  OF  AKKBIOAN 

FOUnOUMS  FOA  THIBTT  TSABS,  M.* 

LBTTKR  XXXV. 
ILUOB  DOWKIXO  GOSS  UP  TOP  dhl  COSGRBSS  HOUSI  AND  LB- 
TBia  TO  Sn  IT  H>  CAN  BKAK  TH>  GUK8  IN  BOdH  CAKO- 
UaU,  AKD  AUO  BAS  A  TALK  WRH  TEE  fWUJMfl  ABOOT 

f  CRT,  Feb.  1, 1883. 
lb  the  Editor  <f  (h€  Portland  Ctmrier,  in  the  Mariners' 
Church  Building,  second  dory^  eastern  end,  Fbre  street, 
avoaf  Doum  East,  in  the  State  qf  Maine: 

Mr  Dear  PRrayo— This  is  nullification  day, 
and  it's  most  night,  and  I  aint  dead  yet,  and 
Indnt  been  shot  at  once  to-day.  I  got  up  this 
morning  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  went  ont, 
and  looked  away  toward  South  Carolina,  and 
listened  as  hard  as  I  conld  to  see  if  I  could  hear 
the  guns  crackin'  and  the  cannons  roarin'.  But 
it  was  all  still  as  a  mouse.  And  I've  been  up 
top  the  Congress  house  five  or  six  times  to-day, 
mid  listened  and  listened ;  but  all  the  firing  I 
could  hear  was  inside  the  Congress  house  itself, 
where  the  members  were  shooting  their  speeches 
at  each  other.  I  had  my  company  all  ready  this 
morning,  with  their  dinners  in  their  'napsaeks, 
to  start  as  quick  as  we  heard  a  single  gun.  We 
ahant  go  till  we  hear  something  from  these  nol- 
lifierF,  for  the  Presideiit  says  he  aint  agoing  to 

^Entered  according  to  Act  of  Conmsa,  in  tb«  Clerk's 
Offloe  of  tb«  District  Court  for  the  Soatlkem  District  of 
Xeir  York. 

t  EnrroRiAL  Nors  —The  1st  of  Febnumr,  1838,  wu  tbe 
day  appo{nt«d  bjr  South  Carolina  for  putting  in  forca  bar 
BoUiOiac     " 


begin  the  scrape ;  but  if  the  nul- 
liflers  begin  it,  then  the  hardest 
must  fbnd  off. 

Yesterday  a  fHend  handed  me 
a  couple  of  papers  printed  at 
Hallowell,'  away  down  pretty 
near  to  Augusta,  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  called  the  American  Ad- 
vocate, and  I  found  something  in 
'em  that  made  me  as  mad  as  a 
March  hair.  The  first  one  men- 
tioned that  Captain  Dow  was 
chosen  Mayor  of  Portland,  and 
then  said:  '^ He  Is  the  reputed 
author  of  the  Jack  Downing  let^ 
ters  that  have  been  published  in 
the  Portland  Courier."  The  other 
paper,  that  was  printed  two  or 
three  days  afterward,  said :  '<  Mr. 
Dow,  the  new  Mayor  of  Portland, 
is  not  the  anthor  of  Jack  Down- 
ing's  letters;  they  are  written  faj 
the  editor  of  the  Portland  Ooo- 
rier."  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  my  good 
old  friend,  isn't  this  too  bad?  I  haven't  come 
aerost  any  thing  ttiat  made  me  feel  so  wamble- 
cropt  this  good  while.  Jest  as  if  Mijor  Jack 
Downing  couldnH  write  his  own  letters. 

I've  been  to  school,  put  it  altogether,  off  and 
on,  more  than  tUx  months ;  and,  though  I  say  It 
myself,  I  always  used  to  be  called  the  best 
scholar  among  all  tbe  boys  in  Downingville,  and 
most  always  used  to  stand  at  the  head  of  my 
class.  I'd  been  through  Webster's  spelling  book 
before  I  was  fifteen,  and  before  I  was  twenty  I 
could  cypher  to  the  mle  of  three.  And  now  to 
have  it  said  that  I 'don't  write  my  own  letters  is 
too  bad.  It's  what  I  call  a  rascally  shame.  I 
was  so  boiling  over  with  it  last  night,  that  I 
couldn't  hold  in  ;  and  so  I  took  the  papers,  and 
went  in  and  showed  them  to  the  President  I 
always  go  to  the  President  when  I  have  any  dtf* 
Acuity,  and  when  he  has  any  he  comes  to  me ;  so 
we  help  one  another  along  as  well  as  we  can. 
When  the  President  had  read  it,  says  he : 

**  Uojot  Downing,  it's  strange  to  see  how  this 
world  is  given  to  lying.  The  public  papers  are 
beginning  to  slander  yon  jest  as  they  always  do 
me.  I  havent  written  scarcely  a  public  docu- 
ment since  Fve  been  President,  bat  what  it^ 
been  laid  off  to  Mr.  Van  Bnren,  or  Mr.  McLane, 
or  Mr.  Livingston,  or  Mr.  Taney,  or  somebody 
or  other.  And  how  to  help  this  slanderous  bnsi- 
nesB  I  don't  know.  But  it's  too  provoking,  Ma- 
jor, that's  certidn.  Sometfanes  I've  a  good  mind 
to  make  Congress  pass  a  law  that  every  editor 
who  Bi^  I  don't  write  my  proolamatloDa  and 
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,  or  that  you  doa't  write  your  letters, 
dttU  forftit  Us  pcen  and  ^rpes;  and,  if  that 
doa*t  stop  him,  that  he  flhall  be  Btmng  up  by  the 
Deck  without  judge  or  jury." 

And  DOW,  Mr.  Editor,  I  jviflh  you  would  jest 
give  that  Hallowell  man  a  hint  to  nvnd  his  own 
p's  and  q's  in  foture,  and  look  out  for  his  neck. 
And  as  yon  know  very  well  that  I  do  write  my 
own  letters,  I  would  thank  you  jest  to  tell  the 
public  so. 

I  xvmaiA  jrour  ainoete  and  loring  friend, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 


LBmB  ZZSTL 

I  spLiin  IBB  acouoi  or  ukiro  mouiAnoM. 
AcoTOTA,  State  of  Maine,  March  4, 1833. 
3b  Me^  Jade  Downing^  aC  PretidaU  Jadc$m*s  Aoute,  in 
Waadnglon  OUg  s 

Dear  Cooam  Jack— The  Legidater  fblks  have 
all  cleared  out  to^y,  one  arter  t'other,  jest  like 
a  flock  of  sheep ;  and  some  of  'em  have  left  me 
fai  the  lurch,  tu,  for  tibey  elesred  out  without  pay- 
ing me  for  my  apples.  Some  of  'em  went  oif  in 
my  debt  as  much  as  twenty  cents,  and  some  nine- 
penne,  and  a  shilling,  and  so  on.  They  all  kept 
t^ing  me  when  they  got  paid  off  they'd  settle 
up  with  me.  And  so  I  waited  with  patience  till 
they  a^foumed,  and  thought  I  was  as  sure  of 
my  money  as  though  it  was  in  the  bank. 

But,  my  patience,  when  th^  did  adjourn, 
such  a  hubbub  I  guess  you  never  see.  They 
were  flying  about  Aram  one  room  to  another, 
like  so  many  pigeons  ehot  in  the  hesd.  They 
run  into  Mr.  Hscris'  room,  and  clawed  the  money 
off  of  his  table,  hand  over  fist  I  brustled  up  to 
some  of 'em,  and  tried  to  settle.  Icometoone 
man  that  owed  me  twelve  cents,  and  he  had  a 
nlnqienoe  in  change;  but  he  wouldn't  let  me 
have  that,  because  he  riionld  lose  half  a  cent 
Bo,  while  we  were  bothering  about  it,  trying  to 
get  it  changed,  the  first  I  knew  the  rest  of  'em 
had  got  th^  money  in  their  pockets,  and  were 
off  Uke  ariiot— someof  'em  in  stages,  and  some  in 
deig^  and  some  footing  it  I  out  and  fiAowed 
after  'em,  but  'twas  no  use ;  I  coi^Idn't  catch 
one  of  'em.  And  as  for  my  money,  and  apples, 
tn,  I  guess  I  shall  have  to  whistle  for  'em  now. 
Its  pesky  hard,  for  I  owe  four  and  sbcpence  here 
yet  for  my  board,  and  I've  paid  away  every  cent 
I've  got  for  my  apples,  and  don't  know  but  I 
dudl  have  to  come  down  with  another  load  to 
dear  out  my  expenses.  Howsomever,  yon  know 
Uncle  Joflhua  always  tc^d  us  never  to  cry  for 
spilt  milk,  so  I  mean  to  hold  my  head  up  yet 

I  don't  know,  but  I  shall  have  to  give  up  re- 
tailing apples,  I  meet  with  so  many  head-flaws 
about  it.  I  was  thinking  that,  soon  as  the  Leg- 
islater  acQonmed,  Fd  take  a  load  of  apples  and 
applesaiw,  and  a  few  SMsages,  and  come  on  to 


Washington,  and  go  long  with  your  company  to 
South  Carolina.  But  they  say  Mr.  Clay  has  put 
a  stopper  on  that  nullification  businese,  so  that 
it's  ten  chances  to  one  you  wont  have  to  ga 

I  don't  care  so  much  about  the  apple  budness 
after  all,  for  I've  found  out  a  way  to  get  rich 
forty  times  as  fast  as  I  can  by  retailing  apples, 
or  as  you  can  by  hunting  aJFter  an  oiBce.  And  I 
advise  yon  to  come  ri^t  home,  as  quick  as  you 
can  come.  Here's  a  business  gomg  on  here  that 
you  can  get  rich  Ifj  ten  times  as  quick  as  you 
can  in  any  office,  even  if  you  should  get  to  be 
President  The  President  don't  have  but  twen- 
ty-five thousand  dollars  a  year ;  but  in  this  'ere 
business  that's  going  on  here,  a  man  can  make 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  a  week  if  he's  a 
mind  to,  and  not  work  hard  neither. 

I  epwe  by  this  time  you  begiu  to  feel  rather 
in  a  pucker  to  know  what  this  business  is.  I'll 
tell  you ;  but  you  must  keep  it  to  yourself,  for 
if  all  them  are  Washington  folks  and  Congress 
folks  should  come  on  here  and  go  dipping  into  it, 
I'm  afnud  they'd  cut  us  aU  out  But  between 
you  and  me,  it's  only  jest  buying  and  selling 
land.  Why,  Jack,  it's  forty  times  more  profita- 
ble than  money  digging,  or  any  other  business 
that  you  ever  see.  I  knew  a  man  here  t'other 
day  Arom  Bangor,  that  made  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  I  guess  he  jrant  more  than  an  hour 
about  it  Most  all  the  folks  here,  and  down  to 
Portland  and  Bangor,  have  got  theur  ibrtnncs 
made,  and  now  we  are  beginning  to  take  hold 
of  it  up  in  the  country. 

They've  got  a  dice  up  in  DowntngviUe,  and  I 
missed  it  by  being  down  here  selHng  M*pi^  <ii' 
I  should  had  a  finger  in  the  pie.  Uncle  Joshua 
Downing— yon  know  he's  an  old  fox,  and  al- 
ways knows  where  to  jump ;  weU,  he  see  how 
every  body  was  getting  rich,  so  he  went  and 
bought  a  piece  of  a  township  up  back  of  Down- 
ingville,  and  give  his  note  for  a  thousand  dol- 
'  lars  for  it  And  then  he  sold  it  to  Uncle  Jacob, 
and  took  his  note  for  two  thousand  dollars ;  and 
Uncle  Jacob  sold  it  to  Uncle  Zackary,  and  took 
his  note  for  three  thousand  dollars  \  and  Undo 
Zackary  sold  it  to  Uncle  Jim,  and  took  his  note 
for  four  thousand  doUars ;  and  Unde  Jim  sold 
it  to  Coudn  Sam,  and  took  his  note  for  five 
thousand  dollars;  and  Cousin  Sam  sold  it  to 
Bill  Johnson,  and  took  his  note  for  six  thousand 
'dollars.  So  you  see  there's  five  of  'em,  that 
want  worth  ninepence  apiece,  (except  Unde 
Joshna,)  have  now  got  a  thousand  dollars  apiece 
I  clear,  when  their  notes  are  paid.  And  Bill  Jdin- 
son's  going  to  logging  off  of  it,  and  they  say 
hell  make  more  than  any  of  'em. 

Come  home,  Jack ;  come  hoan»4>y  all  means^ 
Jigitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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if  70U  want  to  get  rich.  Give  up  your  commia- 
sion,  and  think  no  more  about  being  President, 
or  any  thing  else,  but  come  home  and  buy  land 
before  it's  all  gone. 

Tour  loTiog  oonalii,  EPHRADC  DOWNIKO. 


USTTSS    XXXTIL 
MAJOE   DOWimiQ    TXUB    BOW    KK.    GLAT    PUT    A   STOP   TO 
THAT    rU8B  Cr    BOOTH    CABOUXA,  BXSII1B8    BUSHOra  UP 
BOMB  OIBIR  QUABBSU. 

Washixgtoiv  Crrr,  Uarch  10, 1883. 
A  Coutin  Bpkrcdm  Dmtming^  up  in  Downingtaie : 

Dear  Cousin  Efbkaim— I  got  your  letter  this 
morning.  It  was  a  shame  for  them  are  Legisla- 
ter  folks  to  skulk  off  without  i»aying  you  for 
your  apples.  But  they  are  the  worst  folks  about 
standing  to  thehr  word  that  I  know  of.  They're 
promised  me  an  office -more  than  twenty  times, 
but  some  how  or  other,  come  to  the  case  in 
hand,  their  votes  always  went  for  somebody 
else.  But  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  'em  as  long  as 
Fve  got  the  President  on  my  side,  for  his  offices 
are  as  fat  again  as  the  Legislater  offices  are. 
The  President's  offices  will  support  a  man  pretty 
well  if  he  doesn't  do  anything  at  alL  As  soon 
as  Mr.  Clay's  tariff  bill  passed,  the  President 
called  me  into  his  room,  and  says  he,  *'  Major 
Vownlng,  the  nullification  jig  is  up.  There'll 
be  no  fun  for  you  in  South  Carolina  now,  and  I 
guess  you  may  as  well  let  Sargent  Joel  march 
the  company  back  to  Downingville,  and  wait 
till  somebody  kicks  up  another  bobbery  some- 
where, and  then  111  send  for  'em,  for  they  are 
the  likeliest  company  I've  seen  since  I  went 
with  my  Tennesse  Bangers  to  New  Orleans.  And 
as  for  you,  Migor  Downing,  you  shaU  still  hold 
your  commission  and  be  under  half  pay,  hold> 
ing  yourself  in  readineas  to  march  at  a  mo- 
ment's wamhig,  and  to  fight  whenever  called 
for." 

So  yea  tee.  Cousin  E|dirafan,  I  am  pretty  well 
to  live  in  the  world,  without  any  of  your  land 
■peculations  or  apple  sdling  Down  East  I 
can't  seem  to  see  how  'tis  they  all  make  money 
flo  fast  in  tliat  land  bushioss  down  there  that 
you  tell  about  How  could  all  our  folks,  and 
Bill  Johnson,  and  all  of  'em  there  in  Downing^ 
ville  make  a  thousand  dollars  apiece,  jest  a 
trading  round  among  tiiemselves,  when  there 
aint  fifty  dollars  in  money,  put  it  all  together, 
in  the  whole  town.  It  rather  puules  me  a  lit- 
tle. As  soon  as  I  see  'em  all  get  their  thousand 
dollars,  cash  in  hand,  I  guess  111  give  up  my 
commission  and  come  home  and  buy  some 
land  tu. 

But  at  present  I  think  I  rather  have  a  bird 
hi  the  hand  than  one  in  the  bush.  Our  Con- 
gieas  folks  here  cleared  out  about  the  suns  time 


that  your  Legidater  folks  did,  and  I  and  the 
President  have  been  rather  lonesome  a  few  day& 
The  old  gentleman  says  I  mustn't  leave  him  on 
any  account ;  but  I  guess  I  shall  start  Joel  and 
the  company  off  for.  Downingville  in  a  day  or 
two.  They've  got  their  clothes  pretty  much 
mended  up,  and  they  look  quite  tidy.  I  should  n't 
feel  ashamed  to  see  'em  marched  through  any 
city  in  the  United  States. 

It  isn't  likely  I  shall  have  anything  to  do 
under  my  commisdon  very  soon.  For  some  say 
there'll  be  no  fighting  in  the  country  while  Mr. 
Clay  lives,  if  it  should  be  a  thousand  years. 
He's  got  a  master  knack  of  pacifying  folks  and 
husliing  up  quarrels  as  you  ever  see.  He's 
stopt  all  that  fuaa  in  South  Carolina,  that  you 
know  was  just  ready  to  blow  the  whole  eonntrj 
sky  high.  He  stept  up  to  'em  in  Congress  and 
told  'em  what  sort  of  a  bill  to  pass,  and  they 
pamed  it  without  hardly  any  jaw  about  it  And 
South  Carolina  has  hauled  in  her  horns,  and 
they  say  she'll  be  as  calm  as  a  clock  now.  And 
that  isn't  the  only  quarrel  Mr.  Clay  has  stop! 
Two  of  the  Senators,  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  P<^n- 
dexter,  got  as  mad  as  March  bans  at  each  other. 
They  called  each  other  some  pesky  hard  name% 
and  looked  cross  enough  for  a  week  to  bite  a 
board  nail  off  Weil,  after  Mr.  day  got  through 
with  South  Carolina  he  took  them  in  hand.  He 
jest  talked  to  'em  about  five  minutes,  and  they 
got  up  and  went  and  shook  hands  with  each 
other,  and  looked  as  loving  as  two  brothers.    - 

Then  Mr.  Holmes  got  up  and  went  to  Mr. 
Clay,  and,  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  asked 
him  if  he  wouldn't  be  so  kind  as  to  settle  a  little 
difficulty  there  was  between  him  and  his  constit- 
uents, so  they  might  elect  him  to  come  to  Con- 
gress agahL  And  I  believe  some  of  tiie  other 
Senators  asked  for  the  same  favor. 

So  as  there  is  likely  to  be  peace  now  all  loond 
the  house  for  some  time  to  come,  I'm  in  a  kind 
of  a  quandary  what  course  to  steer  this  Summer. 
The  President  talks  of  taking  a  journey  Down 
East  this  Summer,  and  he  wants  me  to  go  with 
him,  because  I'm  acquainted  there,  and  can 
show  him  all  about  it  He  has  a  great  desire  to 
go  as  fur  as  Downingville,  and  get  acquainted 
with  Uncle  Jodiua,who  has  always  stuck  bj 
him  in  all  weathers,  through  thick  and  thin. 

The  President  thinks  Uncle  Joshua  is  one  of 
the  Republican  pillars  of  New  England,  and 
says  he  shall  always  have  the  Post-office  as  long 
as  he  lives,  and  his  children  after  him. 

I  rather  guess,  on  the  whole,  I  shall  come  on 
that  way  this  Summer  with  the  President    But 
wherever  I  go^  I  lAnll   renuun  your  loving 
Major  Jack  Dowimrfk 
Digitized  by  V^OOQlC 
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UBTTER  xzxynL 
muoB  DowMUfo  asfm  tbb  bbuu  of  a  oovaaoAriov 

JUfOKO  IHB  GOVSBinCBn  OH  THB  QUKmOff  WMIHMnt 
THS  FBBIDKfT  BBOUID  BBAKB  BAUDS  WITH  TBB  VBDBR- 
AUga  DUSINO  niS  JOURIOEY  DOWX  XA8T. 

"WAsmxGTox  Crrr,  April  20, 1833. 
ft  a«  £klitor  qf  flk«  Portland  Courier^  in  the  Marinen* 
Church  BuUding.  tecend  story,  mdem  end,  Ibrt  ttroA, 
away  Dmm  JScuf,  in  a«  ^aU  gf  Maine  t 

Mt  Dbar  Old  Friend— Bdn'  I  heint  writ  to 
jou  for  some  time,  I'm  afraid  you  and  oar 
folks  up  in  Downlngville  will  begin  to  feel  a  lit- 
tle uneasy  by  and  by,  bo  I'll  jest  write  you  a 
little,  if  it  aint  but  two  liaeB,  to  let  you  know 
how  we  get  on  here.  I  and  the  President  seem 
to  ei^joy  ourselves  pretty  well  together,  though 
it's  getting  to  be  a  little  lonesome  since  the  Con- 
gress folks  went  off,  and  Sargeant  Joel  cleared 
out  with  my  Downlngville  company.  Poor 
souls,  I  wonder  if  they  have  got  home  yet ;  I 
havn't  heard  a  word  from  'em  since  they  left 
here.  I  wish  you  would  send  up  word  to  Sar- 
gent Joel  to  write  to  me  and  let  me  know  how 
they  got  along.  He  can  send  his  letter  in  your 
Currier,  or  get  Uncle  Joshua  to  frank  it— either 
way  it  won't  cost  me  anything.  Now  I  think 
of  it,  I  wish  you  would  jest  ask  Cooshi  Nabby  to 
9A  Uncle  Joshua  to  frank  me  on  two  or  three 
pair  of  stockings,  for  mine  have  got  terribly  out 
at  the  heels.  He  can  do  it  jest  as  well  as  not ; 
they  make  nothing  here  of  franking  a  bushel 
basket  fall  of  great  books  to  the  Western  Statea 
And  they  say  some  of  the  members  of  Congress 
Arank  their  clothes  home  by  mail  to  be  washed. 

I  and  the  President  are  getting  ready  to  come 
on  that  way  this  Summer.  We  shall  come  as 
far  as  Portland,  and  I  expect  we  shall  go  up  to 
Downingville ;  for  the  President  says  he  must 
shake  hands  with  Uncle  Joshua  before  he  comes 
back,  that  faithful  old  Bepttblican  who  has 
stood  by  him  through  thick  and  thin  ever  since 
he  found  he  was  going  to  be  elected  President. 
He  will  either  go  up  to  Downingville,  or  send 
for  Uncle  Joshua  to  meet  him  at  Portland. 

There  is  some  trouble  among  us  here  a  little, 
to  know  how  we  diall  get  along  among  the  Fed- 
^alists  when  we  come  that  way.  They  say  the 
Federalists  in  Massachusetts  want  to  keep  the 
President  all  to  themselves  when  he  comes  there. 
But  Mr.  Yan  Buren  says  that'll  never  do ;  he 
must  stick  to  the  Democratic  party ;  he  may 
shake  hands  with  a  Federalist  once  in  a  while 
if  the  Democrats  don't  see  him,  but  whenever 
there's  any  Democrats  round  he  mustn't  look  at 
a  Federalist.  Mr.  McLane  and  Mr.  Livingston 
advise  him  t'otiier  way.  They  tell  him  he'd  bet- 
ter treat  the  Federalists  pretty  civil,  and  shake 
hands  with  Mr.  Webster  as  quick  as  he  would 


with  Uncle  Joshua  Downing.  And  when  thej 
give  this  advice  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Keodle  hop 
right  up  as  mad  as  March  hairs,  and  tell  him  if 
he  shakes  hands  with  a  single  Federalist  while 
he  is  gone,  the  Democratic  parly  will  be  ruined. 
And  tiien  the  President  turns  to  me  and  acks 
me  what  he  had  better  do.  And  I  tell  him  I 
guess  he  better  go  straight  ahead,  and  keep  s 
stiff  upper  lip,  and  shake  hands  with  whoever 
he  is  a  mind  to. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  staid  with  us  awhile  at  the 
Preddent's,  but  he's  moved  into  a  house  now  on 
Pennsylvany  avenue.  He's  a  fine,  slick  nun,  I 
can  tell  you,  and  the  President  says  he's  the 
greatest  man  in  America.  He's  got  the  beat> 
'em-est  tongue  that  ever  I  see.  If  you  had  a 
black  hat  on,  he  could  go  to  talking  to  yon  and 
in  ten  minutes  he  could  make  you  think  it  wis 
white.    Your  old  friend, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWmNG. 


IfiTTER  aXUlL. 
lUJQS  DOWBino  bBnsDfl  TUB  nasaxBST  ntoM  the  iSAUu 
oruKumsiksn  rakdolfb,  ox  boabo  ihb  sisaicboat 

CTGKBT. 

On  board  THB  snEAVBOAT  Ctgkbt,  ne&T  th«  Oty  of) 
jOoxandria,  down  a  little  ways  below  Waihing^  V 
ton,  Kay  the  6th,  1833.  J 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  Portland  Courier  y  in  Ike  Marinai? 
Church  BuUding,  second  story,  eastern  end,  Jbre  ifre< 
atoay  Doun Sad,  in (keStaieef  Maatne t 

Mr  DBAB  OLD  Fribni>— We've  had  a  kind  of  a 
hnrly  burly  time  here  to-day.  I  didn't  know 
but  we  should  bust  the  biler  one  spell;  and 
some  of  us,  as  it  was,  got  scalding  hot  Ten 
see,  I  and  the  President  and  a  few  more  genfle^ 
men  got  into  the  steamboat  this  moming  to  gft 
round  into  old  Vlrginny  to  help  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  moonment,  so  they  shouldn^  forget 
who  Washington's  mother  waa 

When  we  got  down  along  to  Alexandria,  the 
boat  hauled  up  to  the  side  of  the  wharf  awhile 
to  let  some  more  folks  get  in,  and  while  she  lay 
there,  I  and  the  President  and  a  few  more  of  'en 
sot  in  the  cabin  reading  and  chatting  with  one 
another.  The  President  had  jest  got  through 
reading  a  letter  from  Uncle  Joshua  Downing, 
urghig  him  very  strongly  to  come  up  as  Air 
as  Downingville  when  he  comes  on  that  way. 
And,  says  he,  "Mijor  Downing,  this  Ubde 
Joshua  Downing  of  yours  is  a  real  true  blue 
Republican  as  I  know  of  anywhere.  I  wouldn't 
miss  seeing  him  when  I  go  Down  East  for  a 
whole  year's  salary." 

Says  I,  "  your  honor,  Downingville  is  the  most 
thorough  going  Republican  town  &ere  is  any> 
where  in  the  Biistem  country  ;  and  yon  ought 
not  to  oome  back  till  yon  have  visited  it"  Jest 
as  I  said  that,  there  was  a  stranger  came  into  the 
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Aaumx  OP  uEUTssAin  sajtoolph  oir  gbobal  Jicnon. 


Mbin  and  stept  along  up  to  tho  President,  and 
begun  to  pull  off  his  glove.  I  thought  there 
was  some  mischief  bruing,  for  his  lips  were  kind 
of  qoiyery,  and  I  didn't  like  the  looks  of  his 
eyes  a  bit  But  the  President  thought  he  was 
trying  to  get  his  gloves  off  to  shake  hands  with 
him,  and  the  good  old  <man  is  always  ready  to 
shake  hands  with  a  friend ;  so  he  reached  out  his 
hand  to  him  and  smiled,  and  told  him  nerer  to 
stand  for  the  gloves,  and  tho  words  want  hardly 
out  of  his  mouth  when  dab  went  one  of  the  fel- 
low's hands  slap  into  the  President's  face. 

In  a  moment  I  leveled  my  umbrella  at  the 
villain's  head,  and  came  pesky  near  fetching 
him  to  the  floor.  Two  more  gentlemen  then 
clenched  him  by  the  collar  and  had  him  down 
as  quick  as  ever  yon  see  a  beef  ox  knocked 
down  with  an  ax.  In  a  minute  there  was  a 
crowd  round  him  as  thick  as  a  swarm  of  bees. 

But,  my  stars,  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the 
President  jest  at  that  minute.  If  yon  ever  see 
a  lion  lying  down  asleep  and  a  man  come  along 
with  a  great  club  and  hit  him  a  polt  with  all  his 
mi^^t,  and  then  see  that  lion  spring  on  his  feet, 
and  see  the  fire  flash  in  his  eyes,  and  hear  him 
roar  and  gnash  his  teeth,  you  might  guess  what 
kind  of  a  harrycane  we  had  of  it 

The  old  Gineral  no  sooner  felt  the  fellow's 
paw  in  his  Aice  than  he  sprung  like  a  steel-trap, 
and  catched  his  cane  and  went  at  him.  But 
there  was  such  a  crowd  of  men  there  in  an  in- 
stant, that  it  was  as  much  impossible  to  get 


through  'em  as  it  was  for  the  British  to  get 
through  his  pile  of  cotton  wool  bags  at  New 
Orleans.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that,  I  think 
he  would  have  kicked  the  feller  through  the  side 
of  the  steamboat  in  two  minutes. 

However,  somehow  or  other,  the  rascal  got 
hussled  out  of  the  boat  on  to  the  wharf,  and  fled. 
They  have  sent  some  officers  after  him,  bot  where 
they  will  overtake  him  nobody  knows.  I  dont 
know  exactly  what  the  trouble  begun  about,  but 
I  believe  Leftenant  Randolph  (that  was  his  name) 
got  terrible  mad  with  the  President  somehow 
about  his  commission. 

The  President  has  got  cleverly  cooled  down 
again,  and  we  are  going  on  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monument 

In  basto,  jonr  old  firiend, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 


LETTER  XL. 

MAJOR  DOWSma  SRAKXS  RAXDS  for  TBS  rRBIDKIT  AT  PBDA* 

DBLPBIA,  WmU  0»  TBI  GRAKD  TOUR  DOWIf  KAffr. 

PmLADEimiA,  Jane  10, 183S. 
7b  UneU  Joshua  Downing^  Pottnuutar^  up  In  Dowtdng- 
vOUy  in  the  State  qf  Maine,  with  care  and  $peed  : 
Dear  Uncle  Joshda— We  are  coming  on,  full 
chiseL  I've  been  trying,  ever  since  we  started, 
to  get  a  chance  to  write  a  little  to  you;  bot 
when  we've  been  on  the  road  I  couldn't  catch 
my  breath  hardly  long  enough  to  write  my 
name,  we  kept  flying  so  fast;  and  when  we 
made  any  stop,  there  was  such  a  jam  round  us 
there  wasn't  elbow  room  enough  for  a  miskeetcar 
to  torn  round  without  knocking  his  wings  o£ 
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I'm  most  afhiid  now  we  shall  get  to  Downing- 
TiUe  before  this  letter  does,  so  that  we  shall  be 
likelj  to  catch  you  all  in  the  snds  before  jon 
think  of  it  Bui  I  understand  there  is  a  fast 
man  goes  on  that  way,  and  I  mean  to  send  it  by 
that,  so  I'm  in  hopes  you'll  get  it  time  enough 
to  have  the  children's  faces  washed  and  their 
heads  combed,  and  the  gals  get  on  their  clean 
gowns.  And  if  Sargent  Joel  eould  have  time 
enough  to  call  out  my  old  Downingville  Com- 
pany and  get  their  uniform  brushed  up  a  little, 
and  come  down  the  road  as  fur  as  your  new 
bam  to  meet  us,  there's  nothing  that  would 
please  the  President  better.  As  for  victuals, 
most  anything  wont  come  amiss ;  we  are  as  hun- 
gry as  bears  after  traveling  a  hundred  miles  a 
day.  A  little  fried  pork  and  eggs,  or  a  pot  of 
baked  beans  and  an  Indian  pudding  would  suit 
us  much  better  than  the  soft  stuff  they  give  us 
here  in  these  great  cities. 

The  President  wouldn't  miss  of  seeing  you  for 
any  thing  in  the  world,  and  he  will  go  to  Down- 
ingville if  he  has  legs  and  arms  enough  left 
when  he  goes  to  Portland  to  carry  him  there. 
But,  for  fear  any  thing  should  happen  that  he 
shouldn't  be  able  to  come,  you  had  better  meet 
ns  in  Portland,  say  about  the  22d ;  and  then  you 
can  go  up  to  Downingville  with  ns,  you  know. 

This  traveling  with  the  President  is  capital 
fun,  after  all,  if  it  wasn't  so  plaguy  tiresome. 
We  come  into  Baltimore  on  a  railroad,  and  we 
flew  over  the  ground  like  a  hanycane.  There 
isn't  a  horse  in  this  country  that  could  keep  up 
with  us,  if  he  should  go  upon  the  clean  clip. 
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When  we  got  to  Baltimore,  the  streets  were 
filled  with  folks,  as  thick  as  the  spruce  trees 
down  in  your  swamp.  There  we  found  Black 
Hawk,  a  little,  old,  dried  up  Indian  king.  And 
I  thought  the  folks  looked  at  him  and  the 
prophet  about  as  much  as  they  did  at  me  and 
the  President  I  gave  the  President  a  wink  that 
this  Indian  fellow  was  taking  the  shine  off  us  a 
little ;  so  we  concluded  we  wouldn't  have  him 
with  us  any  more,  and  sball  go  on  without  him. 
I  can't  stop  to  tell  yon  in  this  letter  how  we  got 
along  to  Philadelphy,  though  we  had  a  preitj 
easy  time  some  of  tiie  way  in  the  steamboats. 
And  I  can't  stop  to  tell  you  of  half  of  the  fine 
things  I  have  seen  here.  They  took  us  up  into 
a  great  hall  this  morning,  as  big  as  a  meeting- 
house, and  then  the  folks  begun  to  pour  in  by 
thousands  to  shake  hands  with  the  Preddent — 
Federalists  and  all,  it  made  no  difference.  There 
was  such  a  stream  of  'em  coming  in  tliat  the 
hall  was  full  in  a  few  minutes,  and  it  was  so 
jammed  up  around  the  door  that  they  couldn't 
get  out  again  if  they  were  to  die.  So  they  had 
to  knock  out  some  of  the  windows,  and  go  out 
t'other  way. 

The  President  shook  hands  with  all  his  might 
an  hour  or  two,  till  he  got  so  tired  be  couldn't 
hardly  stand  it  I  took  hold  and  shook  for  him 
once  in  awhile  to  help  him  along,  but  at  last  he 
got  so  tired  he  had  to  lay  down  on  a  soft  bench, 
covered  with  cloth,  and  shake  as  well  as  he 
could ;  and  when  be  couldn't  shake,  he'd  nod  to 
'em  as  they  come  along.  And  at  last  he  got  so 
beat  out,  he  couldn't  only  wrinkle  his  forehead 
and  wink.  Then  I  kind 
of  stood  behind  him,  and 
reached  my  arm  around  un- 
der his,  and  shook  for  him 
for  about  half  an  hour  as 
tight  as  I  could  spring.  Then 
we  concluded  it  was  best  to 
adjourn  for  to-day. 

And  I've  made  out  to  get 
away  up  into  the  garret  in 
the  tavern  long  enough  to 
write  this  letter.  We  shall 
be  off  to-morrow  or  next  day 
for  York ;  and  if  I  can  pos- 
sibly get  breathing  time 
enough  there,  I  shall  write 
to  you  again. 

Give  my  love  to  all  the 
folks  la  Downingville,  and 
believe  me  your  loving 
neflta, 

HAJCIR  JACK  DOWNIKO. 
[To  beepn^noM.]     . 
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The  great  apostle,  recognizing  diyersity  of 
gifts,  with  a  tme  poetical  perception,  carries 
his  readers  to  the  starry  brightness  above  us, 
where  there  is  one  glory  of  the  suu  and  another 
of  the  moon,  and  one  star  different  from  another 
star  in  glory.  So  is  it  with  the  poets ;  because 
all  do  not  write  as  did  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
we  arc  not  thence  to  deny  their  claims  to  the 
divine  brotherhood.  Indeed,  the  great  poets  are 
for  the  great,  or  for  us  all  in  our  great  moments. 
We  woald  not  deny  a  polished  stone  in  the 
Temple  Beautiful  to  the  humblest  aspirant,  al- 
though we  would  not  award  it  the  foundation 
comer,  nor  the  apex  to  the  dome. 

Charles  Swain  is  one  of  those  children  of  song 
whose  voice  is  as  spontaneous  as  the  voice  of 
the  lark.  He  is  made  to  live  in  the  sunshine — 
gloom  and  mystery  arc  not  native  to  him.  Sweet 
cadences,  sweetly  uttered,  like  one  who  pipes 
under  hedge-rows  and  hawthorn  blooms,  beet 
become  him.  lie  nestles,  like  the  lark  of  his 
own  land,  near  and  lovingly  to  the  earth,  and 
his  song  rises  thence,  with  a  clear  intonation, 
heavenward ;  but  it  is  the  song  of  the  morning, 
not  the  deep  utterances  coming  from  a  heart  en- 
larged by  mighty  experiences  and  enthused  by 
great  emotions.  His  sympathies  are  ready  and 
genial;  he  is  more  tender  than  passionate — 
more  sensuous  than  ideal ;  his  fancy  is  quick  and 
penetrating,  but  he  has  little  or  no  imagination. 
*Ho  has  no  creativeness-^no  dramatic  effects — 
no  profound  intimations. 

In  denying  all  this  to  Charles  Swain— in  de- 
nying so  much  essential  to  the  gods  in  the 
realms  of  poesy — there  is  still  a  large  field, 
sweet,  serene,  and  most  tender,  in  which  our 
poet  may  build  himself  a  lodge,  and  recline  in 
tranquil  dignity  to  mingle  his  notes  with  the 
more  resounding  tones  of  the  more  greatly  In- 
spired. Over  and  above  this,  there  is  a  wholcsome- 
ness  and  freshness  m  these  simple  utterances 
that  go  to  the  heart  as  surely  as  the  soft  voice  of 
woman,  or  the  pleadings  of  a  beautiful  child. 
The  following,  less  poetical  in  expression  and 
less  profound  in  feeling  than  Moore's  "  Oft  in 
the  stilly  night,"  Is  stUl  full  of  a  homely  ten- 
derness: 

"  THE  OLD  EVENINGS. 
'*  I  wuidercd  by  th«  old  bonie, 
But  othcrR  now  live  there  ; 
I  thought  about  the  old  timot, 

And  all  wo  used  to  share.  ' 

How  happy  'twas  our  wont  to  meet, 
When  friends  came  frank  and  free ; 
Ah  I  when  shall  we  such  Cmos  greet 
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As  once  we  used  to  soe 
In  thotio  old  merry  evenings — 
Those  pleasant,  friendly  evenings, 

Beneath  the  old  roof  tree  I 
"  Bat  what  though  we'd  the  old  house. 

We  still  should  lack  old  cheer ; 
The  old  fWendfl  in  the  old  house 

Were  all  that  made  it  dear  1 
And  these  are  fled,  or  changed  or  dud, 

And  never  more  may  we 
Revive  the  music  of  their  tread — 

The  joys  that  used  to  be 
In  those  sweet  friendly  oveninga, 
Those  long-departed  evenings, 

Benoath  the  old  roof  tree  I" 

Charles  Swain  has  no  affectation— not  a  thread 
of  moodiness— not  a  sting  of  sarcasm.  He  is 
right  hopeful  and  cheery ;  if  the  cloud  inter- 
vene between  him  and  the  bright  summer  mn, 
he  does  not  repine,  nor  does  he  sink  into  gloom. 
On  the  contrary,  you  are  sure  he  waits  lovingly 
for  the  returning  beam,  and  hails  it  with  thank- 
fulness akin  to  joy.  In  his  own  way,  he  is  orig- 
inal, also.  The  same  thing  may  have  been  said 
before — he  is  not  careful  to  know  whether  it  has 
or  has  not  been  said ;  all  that  comes  from  his 
lips  is  his  own— the  natural,  spontaneous  out- 
speaking of  his  own  peculiar  mind.  He  would 
have  written  thus,  if  no  one  else  had  done  so 
before  him ;  and  as  he  chimes  his  pleasant  bells, 
it  is  not  needful  for  him  to  inquire  whether  any- 
body before  him  has  struck  the  same  note. 
Pope's  plain,  never  too  often  quote4  Uoee, 

"  Teach  me  to  feel  another's  wo, 
lb  hide  tkefoMU  Ite^^ 
The  mercy  I  to  others  show. 
That  mercy  show  to  me," 

a  familiar  paraphrase  of  a  clause  in  our  Lord's 
prayer,  has  been  repeated  by  Bums  in  a  still 
more  robust  manner : 

"  Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 

Still  gentler  sister  woman, 
Tho'  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wrong. 

To  step  aside  is  human. 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute. 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  dome  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  vnhaVt  retitied." 

Charles  Swain,  from  as  fine  a  stand  point,  and 
from  no  spirit  of  imitation,  but  out  of  the  pro- 
clivities of  his  own  mental  basLs,  writes : 
"  Nay,  apeak  no  iU  I  a  kllidly  word 
Oan  never  leave  a  sting  behind, 
And,  oh  I  to  breathe  each  tale  we've  heard 

Is  far  beneath  a  noble  mind. 
Full  oft  a  better  seed  is  sown 

By  choosing  thus  the  kinder  plan ; 
For  if  but  little  good  be  known, 
Stfll  let  us  speak  the  best  we  can." 

We  wi^  to  insist  upon  this  point,  that  minds 
of  a  similar  construction  are  Ukdjr  to  utter  the 
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same  thoughts  in  nearly  the  same  language,  be- 
cause our  American  critics  are  too  apt  to  raise 
the  cry  of  plagiarism  against  authors.  That 
plagiarism,  gross  plagiarism,  does  exist  among 
authors  cannot  be  denied,  and  the  only  way  to 
be  sure  that  a  writer  is  not  guilty  of  this  sin  is 
to  judge  him  by  his  mental  and  moral  charac- 
teristics.  When  what  he  writes  is  in  accord- 
ance with  these,  the  presumption  is  legitimate 
that  it  is  the  product  of  his  own  mental  re- 
sources ;  but  when  he  is  too  small,  too  undefined 
in  every  way  to  justify  such  presumption,  the 
inference  is  fair  that  he  is  guilty  of  theft,  or 
more  charitably,  may  have  absorbed  only,  from 
the  writings  of  another,  just  as  the  poor  wretch 
who  inhales  the  odors  of  a  cook  shop  finds  him- 
self filled  thereby,  and  goes  about  with  a  facti- 
tiouB  strength. 

Sometimes  we  find  a  Tenn3rsonian  delicacy  of 
expression  in  our  author ;  witness  the  description 
of  a  girl  who  waits  at  the  lattice  listening  for 
the  footsteps  of  her  lover : 

"  Sudden,  like  a  rose  she  blashes, 

Angel  Ught  is  in  her  glance, 
Neck,  and  brow,  and  bosom  flushes, 

As  a  step  doth  quick  advance  : 
Sudden,  pale  as  anj  moonlight 

Falling  on  a  wintry  shore, 
Fadoth  cheek,  and  brow,  and  bosom, 

As  that  step  is  heard  no  more  I" 

A  beautiful  spirit,  f^esh  as  the  dews  of  morn- 
ing, manly  and  Invigorating,  breathes  in  every 
line.  Nothing  can  be  more  to  the  utterance  of 
a  brave  heart  than  the  lover's  wish  : 

"  Some  wish  they  were  a  fidry, 

But  no  such  wish  have  I ; 
I'd  rather  be  the  moonbeam 

My  heart's-beloved  one  nigh  I 
To  chase  away  the  darkness, 

To  dwell  within  her  sight, 
And,  while  I  lived,  to  make  the  loorld 

lb  her  a  world  qf  light  V^ 

In  contrast  with  the  more  gentle  utterances  is 
a  hunting  song,  free  and  spirited,  presenting  a 
fine  out-peeping  of  the  hardy  English  mind,  so 
instinctively  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  chase. 
This  side  the  water,  our  poets  justly  regard  the 
hunting  of  a  poor  little  terrified  beast,  as  cruel 
and  ill-omened  sport,  never  to  be  justified  by 
the  children  of  song. 

There  is  a  fine  common  sense  about  Charles 
Swain.  He  is  not  too  fine  for  the  common  mind, 
but  when  he  tells  so  much  about  love  based 
upon  the  absence  of  beauty,  we  do  not  at  all 
indorse  him.  Beauty  is  felt  more  than  seen ; 
and  tHe  woman,  however  plain,  who  is  incapable 
of  producing  the  illusion  of  personal  beauty,  by 
the  graces  of  her  mind  and  the  charms  of  her 
tongue  and  heart,  is  not  the  one  for  a  poet  to 


love.  He  may  try  to  delude  himself  into  this 
common-place  idea,  that  he  loves  his  homely 
woman,  but  we  never  believe  it  love.  The  hus- 
band's song  is  really  delicious  in  conceptioo, 
and  ought  to  endear  Charles  Swain  to  every 
married  man.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  a  had 
idea  for  our  Benedicks,  who  are  fearful  of  some 
abatement  of  their  comforts  in  this  age  of 
**  strong-minded  women,"  to  cause  it  to  be 
framed  under  a  glass  and  suspended  over  the 
mantle,  as  a  perpetual  reminder  of  a  loving 
wife's  duty— just  as  the  good  Dr.  Primrose  8ii»- 
pcnded  an  epitaph  upon  his  wife  in  this  maoner, 
in  which  she  is  supposed  to  die  posseaeed  of 
every  virtue  under  the  sun.  We  can  cadly  aee 
what  a  prompter  such  a  thing  might  be : 

"  THE  HUSBAND'S  SONG. 
"  Bainy  and  rough  seta  the  day — 

There's  a  heart  beating  for  somebody ; 
I  must  be  up  and  away— 

Somebody's  anxious  for  somebody. 
Thrice  hath  she  b^n  to  the  gate — 

drice  hath  she  listened  for  somebody ; 
'Midst  the  night,  stormy  and  late, 
Somebody's  waiting  for  somebody. 

"  There'll  be  a  comforting  fire — 

There'll  be  a  welcome  for  somebody ; 
One,  in  her  neatest  attire, 

Will  look  to  the  table  for  somebody. 
Though  the  star's  fled  from  the  west, 

There  is  a  star  yet  for  somebody, 
lighting  the  homo  he  lores  best — 

Warming  the  bosom  of  somebody. 

"  There'll  be  a  coat  o'er  the  chair, 

There  will  be  slippers  for  somebody ; 

There'll  be  a  wife's  tender  care- 
Love's  fond  embracement  for  somebody. 

There'll  be  the  little  one's  charms- 
Soon  'twill  be  wakened  for  somebody  ; 

When  I  have  both  in  my  arms, 
Oh  1  but  how  blest  will  bo  somebody  I" 

We  have  been  long  familiar  with  tlie  follow- 
ing lines,  without  knowing  their  author,  and 
will  place  them  here  as  a  home  plea,  that  the 
author  may  have  his  own : 

"  HOME  IS  WHERE  THERE'S  ONE  TO  LOTE  US. 
*'  Home's  not  merely  four  square  walls, 
Though  with  pictures  hung  and  gilded ; 
Home  is  where  Affection  calls — 

FiUed  with  shrines  the  Heart  hath  ballded  1 
Home !— go  watch  the  foithful  dove, 

Sailing  'neath  the  heaven  above  us ; 
Home  is  where  there's  one  to  lovo  I 
Home  is  where  there's  one  to  love  as  I 

"  Home's  not  merely  roof  and  room- 
It  needs  something  to  endear  it ; 

Home  is  where  the  heart  can  bloom, 
Where  there's  some  kind  lip  to  che«r  it  I 

What  is  home  with  none  to  meet, 
None  to  welcome,  none  to  greet  naf 

Home  is  sweet,  and  only  sweet, 
Where  there's  one  we  love  to  meet  ns  I" 
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The  field  of  Gharlott  Swain  is  neither  large  nor 
brilliant,  but  it  is  alive  with  singing  birds  and 
blooming  daisiea  The  sun  beams  brightly  amid 
the  corn  and  wild  poppies,  and  the  brook  is 
never  silent  over  the  graj  pcbble&  He  is  truth- 
ful and  geniaL  It  is  refreshing  to  eneonnter 
this  amid  so  much  that  is  morbid  daily  pouring 
from  the  press.  He  cannot  rank  as  of  the  high- 
est, but  ho  must  rank  among  the  poeta  He  is 
80  endearing  that  they  would  welcome  him  be- 
cause of  hia  love,  even  more  than  his  song. 

The  volume  before  us  consists  of  several  hun- 
dred poems,  none  of  them  of  any  great  length, 
and  we  can  easily  perceive  that  the  author  may 
have  felt  some  hesitation  at  bringing  together 
so  many  brief-seeming  utterances  He  need  not 
fear  Many  a  heart  will  be  cheered  and  made 
better  for  the  reading.  The  mechanical  execu- 
tion is  neat  and  appropriate.  The  volume  is  in- 
scribed to  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  the  well-known 
poet  and  essayist. 


THE  ENGLISH  PARLIAMENT, 
Turn  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  lately 
been  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  elected.  By  va- 
rious combinations  against^  him,  Lord  Palmer- 
8ton  found  himself  overborne  in  the  Conmions 
by  a  majority  of  sixteen.  His  opponents  hoped 
and  believed  he  would  resign,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases ;  but,  instead  of  that,  he  boldly  dissolved 
Parliament,  and  appealed  to  the  country.  The 
elections  have  been  held,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
has  triumphed.  The  result  is  that  he  will  have 
more  than  a  hundred  clear  working  majority  in 
hia  favor.  This  is  taken  as  an  indication  that 
the  British  people  are  prepared  to  sustain  the 
vigorous  and  energetic  measures  adopted  by  the 
Ministry  in  the  affairs  of  China. 

The  turbulence  and  violence  of  the  English 
elections,  and  the  vast  expenditures  of  money  to 
control  them,  on  some  occasions  far  exceed  any- 
thing that  the  **  unterrifled  Democracy,''  under 
our  free  institutions,  ever  dreamed  of.  Here  is 
one  that  occurred  about  ninety  years  ago,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  able  London  correspondent  of 
the  National  IntclUgencer : 

**  We  have  lately  read  an  account  of  the  elec- 
tion to  the  borough  of  Northampton  in  1768. 
It  was  an  almost  ^  insane  contest,'  and  is  still  re- 
membered as  the  ^Spendthrift  Election,^  Lords 
Halifax,  Northampton  and  Spencer  contended 
for  the  nomination.  The  polling  lasted  fourteen 
days;  and,  in  proof  of  the  corruption  which 
prevailed,  it  is  recorded  that,  though  the  num- 
ber of  real  electors  did  not  exceed  930,  no  fewer 
than  1,149  persons  voted.  The  almost  princely 
manaioDa  of  Horton,  Gaatle-Aahby  and  Althorpe 


were  thrown  open  to  all  voters,  and  when  the 
cellars  at  Horton  were  drained  of  all  the  old 
port,  and  Lord  Halifax  had  to  place  his  claret 
before  the  carousers,  they  declared  they  would 
never  vote  for  a  man  who  gave  them  sour  port, 
and  went  over  in  a  body  to  Lord  Northampton 
at  Castle- Ashby !  The  election  was  referred  to 
a  scrutiny  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  in- 
quiry lasted  for  six  weeks,  during  which  sixty 
covers  were  daily  laid  at  Spencer  House  for 
members,  whose  names  were  taken  down  each 
day.  It  resulted  in  the  number  of  votes  being 
declared  equal,  and  was  finally  decided* by  a 
toss— Lord  Spencer  winning  and  nominating  the 
member.  The  election  cost  Lord  Spencer  £100,- 
000,  and  each  of  the  other  lords  £150,000— 
almost  incredible  sums,  when  they  are  doubled, 
to  express  their  present  value,  about  $4,000,000 
representing  the  total  expenditure  in  money  of 
this  day !  Lord  Halifax  never  recovered  ftma 
the  blow.  Lord  Northampton  cut  down  hia 
trees,  sold  his  furniture,  and  went  abroad  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  dying  in  Switzerland.  There  is 
a  sealed  box  at  Castle-Ashby  marked '  HeeUon 
Papen^  which  no  one  of  the  present  generation 
has  had  the  courage  to  open.  This,  we  are  aware, 
is  an  extreme  case ;  but  we  have  known  others 
which  have  approached  it,  even  since  1800." 

The  general  constniction  of  the  English  Par- 
liament, the  modes  of  elections,  and  the  effects 
of  a  dissolution  of  that  renowned  body,  are  so 
well  and  clearly  described  by  a  writer  in  the 
Chicago  Times  as  to  be  worthy  of  record  for 
preservation  and  reference : 

'^  The  constitutional  duration  of  an  English* 
Parliament  is  seven  years,  though  but  few  Par- 
I  liaments  attain  more  than  half  that  age,  their 
I  existence  being  liable  to  be  cut  ^ort  at  any  mo> 
I  ment  by  the  Administration. 
I     '^  Each  Parliament  is  composed  of  two  sepa- 
.  rate  branches,  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House 
I  of  Commons;  the  former  is  an  hereditary  branch. 
;  the  latter  an  elective  one.    The  House  of  Lords 
Li  composed  of  about  four  hundred  members. 
Every  English  nobleman  la  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
and  as  such  is  entitled  to  a  seiit  in  the  House  of 
LordSb    The  nobility  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
are  not  peers  of  the  realm,  and  have  consequent- 
ly no  right  to  seats  in  the  upper  House.    They 
are  only  entitled  to  a  representation  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  the  Scotch  nobility  by  sixteen 
of  their  number  elected  by  them  every  Parlia- 
ment at  Holyrood  Palace,  the  Iridi  by  twenty- 
eight  Irish  peers  elected  by  them  for  life. 

<'  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  nobility  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  are  possessed  of  seats  in  the 
Hooae  of  L<ffd&    Many  of  them,  by  intermar- 
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riage  with  English  houses  and  other  ways,  have 
become  peers  of  England  as  welL  Thus,  for 
example,  the  Duke  of  Athol  cannot  sit  as  such  in 
the  Lords,  but  he  can  sit  and  he  does  sit,  as  Earl 
Strange  of  England ;  the  Duke  of  Argyle  sits 
there  as  Baron  Sundridge  ;  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh  as  the  JBarl  of  Doncaster  ;  the  Duke  of 
Montrose  as  Earl  Graham ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh  as  Earl  Innes. 

<<  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  four  hun- 
dred members  who  compose  the  Ilouse  of  Lords, 
three  hundred  and  fifty-six  sit  as  English  peers, 
twenty-eight  as  Irish,  and  sixteen  as  Scotch.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  England  arc  ex-oflSclo  members  of 
the  House,  and  are  entitled,  with  the  exception 
of  their  two  youngest  members,  to  votes. 

"  The  House  of  Commons  is  composed  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty-six  members — and  here  again 
the  inequality  and  injustice  of  the  present  rep- 
resentative ^stem  appear — England  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  representatives,  Ireland 
one  hundred  and  five,  Scotland  fifty-three. 

"  Before  any  measure  or  public  act  can  become 
law,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  receive  the 
sanction  of  both  Houses  and  the  approval  of  the 
Crown.  In  one  respect  alone  is  the  House  of 
Commons  independent  and  supreme.  It  is  en- 
trusted with  the  keeping  of  the  nation's  purse, 
and  has  full  power  and  authority  to  cut  off  all 
supplies.  The  value  of  this  power  by  the  lower 
House  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  the  monarch,  without  consulting 
Parliament,  to  make  war ;  but  without  the  con- 
*  sent  of  the  Commons,  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
it  on. 

^  On  the  dissolution  of  a  Parliament,  writs 
ordering  an  election  in  the  various  counties  and 
boroughs  are  issued  from  the  Home  Offlce.  The 
plan  of  holding  a  general  election  on  the  same 
day  all  over  the  country  is  one  that  might  be 
introduced  to  great  advantage  in  England.  By 
the  present  practice  of  holding  the  election  on 
different  days,  the  landed  proprietor,  who  owns 
property  in  half  a  dozen  diflR&rent  counties,  is 
enabled  to  visit  each  county  and  vote  for  his 
party  candidate,  the  possession  of  property  be- 
ing the  only  qualification  of  the  voter. 

**  The  House  of  Commons  is  composed  of 
three  classes  of  members:  members  from  the 
universities,  elected  by  the  students ;  members 
from  the  counties,  voted  for  by  those  who  have 
the  good  luck  to  own  a  freehold  yielding  an 
annual  rental  of  $10,  or  who  occupy  a  farm  for 
which  they  pay  a  rental  of  $50  per  annum ; ' 
and  members  from  the  cities  and  boroughs,  voted 
for  by  a  privileged  class  called  *  freemen,'  who 


inherit  the  right  of  aoffrage,  and  all  other  per- 
sons who  pay  an  annual  rent  oi  $50  and  taseai 
To  be  the  representative  of  a  univermty  has  al- 
ways been  considered,  and  very  justly  so,  a  hig^ 
mark  of  honor.  It  is  a  poration  to  whioh  only 
the  best  men  of  the  nation  can  aspire,  and  which 
is  never  filled  bnt  with  such  men.  To  be  the 
representative  of  a  county  is  esteemed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  next  most  honorable 
position,  the  constituencies  being  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  boroughs.  Next  come  the 
boroughs. 

<'  Immeduitely  upon  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment the  various  candidate^  repair  to  their  re- 
spective districts  and  forthwith  commence  a 
thorough  canvass,  which  is  kept  up  until  the 
day  of  election.  The  first  duty  that  devolves 
upon  a  candidate  is  to  select  some  one  of  the 
principal  hotels  as  his  headquarters,  where  ho 
takes  up  his  abode,  entertains  his  friends,  and  dis- 
plays his  banners.  His  next  important  duty  is 
to  select  and  determine  the  color  of  the  ribbon, 
which  all  his  supporters  are  expected  to  diq>lay 
upon  their  persons  and  hang  from  their  windows 
during  the  contest  A  committee  of  manage- 
ment is  next  constituted,  and  cards  of  invitation 
to  the  principal  inhabitants  are  issued,  inviting 
them  to  join  the  would-be-member  in  bis  can- 
vassL  These  preliminaries  disposed  of,  attended 
by  his  committee,  such  citizens  as  accept  the  in- 
vitation, and  the  rest  of  mankind  in  general,  all 
adorned  with  the  party  badge,  the  candidate 
embarks  upon  his  canvass.  Every  voter  is  waited 
upon  and  his  support  solicited.  With  the  more 
intelligent  and  independent  class  of  voters  pol- 
itics arc  privately  discussed,  and  with  the  lower 
class  arguments  of  a  more  solid  and  substantial 
character  are  resorted  ta  All  the  taverns  in 
the  neighborhood  are  thrown  open,  and  liquor 
freely  given  out  to  all  who  apply  for  it  All  the 
trades  in  town  are  in  turn  invited  to  dine  with 
the  candidate,  and  all  the  apprentices  are  treated 
at  his  expense. 

"  The  canvass  having  been  concluded,  and  the 
writs  fixing  the  day  of  election  received,  nomi- 
nations are  made.  On  these  occasions,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  sheriff  to  preside.  He  announces 
the  object  for  which  the  meeting  has  been  called, 
reads  the  writs  ordering  the  election,  and  re- 
quests those  having  candidates  to  propose  to 
announce  their  names  for  the  decision  of  the  as- 
sembly. Speeches  by  the  various  candidatei 
follow,  after  which  a  show  of  hands  is  called  for 
by  the  sheriff  The  candidate  receiving  the 
largest  ^splay  of  hands  is  announced  as  tiie 
choice  of  the  constituency,  and,  if  no  opposition 
is  ofltered,  is.  forthwith  declared^the  regakrix 
Jigitized  by  \^jG 
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elected  member  to  serve  in  the  next  Parliament 
Gkncrallj,  however,  the  friends  of  the  unsac- 
ceesful  candidates  riflCi  dispate  the  justice  of  the 
sheriff's  decision,  and  demand  a  poll  in  behalf  of 
their  proteges ;  the  sheriff  complies  with  the 
demaud,  and  designates  the  time  and  place  of 
holding  the  election. 

**  Then  commences  a  scene  which  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe.  At  night  the  town  is  illo- 
minated  by  the  burning  of  combustible  matter, 
and  parties  wearing  the  badge  of  the  rival  can- 
didates perambulate  the  streets. 

'*  At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning  the 
bugle  sounds^  and  all  the  troops  in  garrison  are 
marched  to  a  point  distant  not  less  than  five  miles 
from  the  polling  place,  where  they  remain*  until 
the  closing  of  the  poU.  The  mode  of  voting  is  viva 
voce.  The  party  voting  enters  the  election  booth, 
announces  his  name  and  residence,  and  then  the 
name  of  the  candidate  for  whom  he  votes ;  the 
announcement  being  received  with  cheers  on  the 
one  hand  and  groans  on  the  other.  By  this 
means,  it  is  known  throughout  the  day  how  the 
contest  is  likely  to  terminate,  and  the  candidates 
are  enabled  to  regulate  the  price  of  voters.  The 
independent  class  of  voters  visit  the  polls  at  an 
early  hour ;  the  purchasable  hold  back  till  near 
the  time  for  closing,  in  the  hope  of  increasing 
their  price." 
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BT  XAKT  fOBBSn. 

A  DRUX  ;  and  it  hannta  me  still  the  Mune 
Aa  ent  la  that  yelloir  October  ft  came ; 
A  darkneia  aalant  the  Tine-dad  door— 
A  shadow  long  drawn  on  the  aonlit  floor ; 

A  cloud  in  the  sky— 

A  shirer  and  sigh 

In  the  old  elm-tree, 

Entreating  mo, 
To  linger  yet  bj  the  hallow'd  hearth-atone. 
Binding  my  loul  with  a  golden  sone 
or  tremalooB  prayers,  and  a  broken  "  my  own  / ''   ' 
Clasped  mom  and  night  by  the  sainted  one. 

The  golden  band 

And  the  benison  hand, 

Tlie  sweet  sad  smile 

That  shimmered  ere  while 

Upon  childhood's  sorrow 

And  girlhood's  morrow— 

Wo  for  them  now  I 
The  shadow  steals  after  me,  year  by  year, 
Resting  on  all  that  my  soul  holds  dear ; 
Dimming  the  way  my  prayers  ascend, 
Shronding  the  place  where  the  angels  bend, 

ForOTennore  keeping 

Grim  watch  o'er  my  sleeping. 

Creeping^  creeping. 

Tin  I  am  weeping 
For  the  light  astream  on  the  oaken  floor 
Of  the  &r-off  home  with  the  vine-wreathed  door— 

For  the  music  low  spoken 

Of  a  spirit  onbroken, 


And  the  dear  mother-tc^en 
Fkttflsed  down  on  my  brow. 

But  I  am  weak, 

And  the  tears  on  my  cheek 
Are  burning  in  vain. 

Their  vapors  will  rise 

Into  Hope's  glad  eyea, 

And  shut  out  the  skies 

or  the  dhn  Paradise, 
With  a  blur  and  a  stain. 

I  will  not  go  back 

On  a  desolate  track, 

To  find  the  green  shore 

or  a  joyous  yore ; 
For  the  shadow,  the  shadow— I  could  not  boar 
That  its  creeping  gloom  should  follow  me  there, 
To  blacken  the  place  of  my  girlhood's  prayer ; 
I  never  could  bide  that  its  trail  should  be 
Orer  Talley  and  hiU-top  after  me. 

To  that  leoodlaiMi  grow, 

With  my  beautiful  btave, 

I^ing  so  deep 

In  a  trusting  sleep, 
And  every  leaf  of  the  linden  tree 
Saying  a  low  "  bdaaed ! "  to  me. 
I  oould  not  sit  in  the  olden  nook 
And  lave  my  feet  in  the  whispering  brook. 
Nor  gather  the  lilies  clustering  there 
To  twine  in  the  braids  of  my  iaded  hair ; 
And  the  shadow— the  skodouv-floatiog  astare 

On  the  rippling  stream^. 

On  the  sunset  dream ! 

Ah  I  wen  for  us  all,  there's  a  God-lighted  land. 
Where  souls  are  linked  with  a  royal  band. 
And  stand  upright ; 
A  temple  home, 
With  a  lofty  dome. 
To  which  only  the  meet  and  the  white-robed 
And  no  shadows  steal  after 
with  nnvoiced  laughter, 
.Hooking  the  light  1 

■  "•■'* 
JUNE. 


Tb  the  prime  of  summer  roses, 

When  ApoUo's  kisees  thiiU ; 
TIs  the  season  when  the  poet 

Must  his  nectar  drops  distlL 
Hark  I  there  is  a  stir  of  UUes, 

Filling  chalices  with  gold. 
Pressing  down  the  sweet  aromaa, 

Sweet  as  rtiyn^  the  poeta  hold. 

Hyadnthine  bells  are  chiming 

Bright  rehearsals,  every  one. 
And  the  Tagrance  plain  is  teUing 

Of  the  violets  in  the  sun. 
All  the  south  wind  bears  the  bordan 

Of  the  waking  bud  and  flower, 
And  the  minstrels  of  the  woodland 

Oall  the  poet  from  his  bower. 

AU  along  the  glowing  uplands 
Nature's  poets,  tender,  sweet, 

Write  their  madrigals  and  lyries 
In  the  bloesoms  at  your  feet. 

Slug  then  loudest,  0 !  my  poet. 
Give  a  voice  to  this  mute  choir, 

Tniamid  the  constellations 


Ton  awake  the  heavenly  lyxsb 
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THE  FINE  ARTS. 

That  a  great  and  growing  appreciation  of  art, 
whether  exhibited  in  the  poet,  the  painter  or  the 
Bcolptori  \b  rapidiy  taking  distinctivenesB  in  our 
country,  is  becoming  every  day  apparent  We, 
as  a  people,  are  becoming  critical,  also ;  and  ere 
long,  an  artist  will  be  compelled  to  stand  upon 
his  or  her  intrinsic  merits,  and  newspaper  pufib 
will  but  little  avail  them.  At  present,  there  is 
a  class  of  authors  and  artists  who  depend  very 
much  upon  this  kind  of  bolstering,  and  who 
would  immediately  fiiU  into  contempt  without 
it ;  while  others,  whose  claims  to  distinction  aro 
far  more  legitimate,  are  hardly  able  to  make 
their  claims  known,  so  inveterately  are  they  ig- 
nored or  unjustly  criticised  by  this  species  of 
cliquedom.  This  state  of  things  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  press,  and  it  is  one  so  notorious  that  it  can- 
not be  defended  nor  gainsaid,  and  it  has  doon 
more  iiijury  to  art  than  any  other  cause  what- 
ever in  the  country. 

Now,  however,  the  prospect  is  that  we,  as  a 
people,  are  to  lead  the  van  of  civilization ;  and 
the  first  and  most  prominent  work  to  be  done  in 
our  day.  Is  to  demand  a  reform  in  the  press, 
upon  this  no  lesB  than  other  grounds.  If  we,  in 
our  individual  capacity,  do  not  expose  this  epe^ 
cies  of  fraud  to  the  public — ^for  fraud  it  is,  and 
nothing  better — ^it  will  be  only  upon  the  grounds 
of  good  taste,  which  forbid  us  to  be  aggressive, 
unless  human  justice  demand  it  at  our  hands ; 
but  we  shall  bend  ourselves  resolutely  to  the 
task  of  counteracting,  through  the  columns  of 
the  Ukited  States  Magazdie,  the  whole  of  this 
miserable  eystem.  In  literature,  art  and  morals, 
our  motto  is  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth;  and  our  freedom 
from  favoritism  and  all  cliquedom  gives  us  the 
best  possible  assurance  that  we  can  maintain 
oar  ground.  We  wish  our  basis  to  be  justice, 
absolute  justice,  which  is  the  most  divine  of  all 
attributes  represented  in  the  human.  We  have 
an  utter  aUiorrence  of  all  shams,  and  we  shall 
have  the  courage  to  express  It,  also. 

This  month,  the  great  feature  in  art  is  the 
new  painting— Niagara  Falls— by  F.  F.  Church, 
now  upon  exhibition  at  Williams  &  Stevens' ; 
and  here,  by  the  way,  we  should  state  that  this 
firm  are  never  without  some  attraction  in  paint- 
ing or  engraving  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  ob- 
server, and  their  rooms  are  freely  open  to  all 
visitors,  constituting  in  efibct'a  fine  free  gallery 
of  art  The  Niagara  Falls  of  Mr.  Church  is 
upon  a  canvas  of  perhaps  four  feet  l^  ei^^t,  and 


in  this  narrow  space  efl^ts  are  produced  almost 
miraculous,  for  extent  of  perspective  and  ftill- 
ness  of  view. 

The  artist  has  chosen  the  finest  possible  point 
of  observation  for  a  grand  eflbct,  so  that  we 
look  up  the  horse-shoe,  instead  of  the  inferior, 
though  broader  falls.  It  is  not  a  mere  fall  of 
water  which  is  before  us,  but  we  see,  as  it  were, 
the  grandeur  of  design  in  this  wonderful  exhi- 
bition of  *'  Him  who  taketh  up  the  rivers  as  a 
very  little  thing."  The  low  shores,  with  their 
I  distorted  and  stinted  forest  range,  are  admira- 
.  bly  preserved  in  the  picture  of  Mr.  Church ; 
I  they  are  made  entirely  subordinate  to  the  water 
scenery,  and  the  effect  has  enhanced  the  mag- 
nificence of  design.  It  sug^gests  to  the  mind  the 
antecedents  of  these  tremendous  falls ;  for  after 
all,  others  may  be  found  much  higher  than  Ni- 
agara, but  none  to  equal  it  in  sublimity  of  con- 
ception. The  sublimity  of  Niagara  consists  less 
in  the  depth  of  fall  than  in  the  amount  of 
water ;  therefdre,  it  is  truly  and  without  ques- 
tion tiie  most  purely  sublime  object  in  the 
world,  because  of  the  vastness  of  its  idea.  We 
are  compelled  to  go  behind  the  mere  fact  of  so 
much  water  over  a  certain  hight,  to  what  is  in- 
volved over  and  above  this  matter-of-fact  view ; 
namely,  the  antecedents  of  Niagara — ^and  tiie 
whole  world  cannot  afford  any  thing  commen- 
surate thereto.  Five  vast  inland  seas,  each  of 
them  equal  in  extent  to  the  area  of  a  continent, 
pouring  themselves  from  hight  to  hight  by  coo- 
necting  links,  and  all  this  world  of  waters  col- 
lected at  length  into  this  one  channel  of  Niagara, 
which  comes  down  the  rapids  with  the  tramp  of 
an  army  of  Titans,  thundering  onward  over  the 
obstructing  parapets  of  unknown  times,  and  at 
length  pouring  with  a  mighty  plunge  adown  the 
intervening  steep  which  is  to  help  them  onward 
to  the  great  ocean. 

Now,  an  artist  who  can  suggest  this  in  his 
work,  has  done  more  than  paint  a  picture.  He 
is  the  true  artist  and  great  man.  He  approxi- 
mates, as  the  artist  should,  to  the  dignities  of 
the  Great  Designer,  and  is  entiUed  to  our  hom- 
age even  more  than  our  admiration.  Personally, 
Mr.  Church  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  we  feel  tiiat 
through  the  soul  of  high  art  we  stand  in  rela- 
tion, as  he  does  to  all  who  can  appreciate  him. 
We  bespeak  for  him  that  beautifril  award  which 
should  follow  great  achievement. 

The  details  of  this  picture  are  in  excellent 
keeping ;  the  rainbow  is  as  real,  and  the  break 
by  the  mist  catting  it  through  is  as  true  to 
nature  as  if  we  stood  within  its  magic  gleam. 
The  black  water  of  the  rapids  contrasts  with  the 
white  spray,  which  is  literally  blown  by  the 
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wind  aside  from  the  maas  of  waters.  Any  visitor 
of  Niagara  mast  have  obeerved  the  deep  green 
of  the  falls  as  it  slides  over  the  precipice — a 
gfeen  preserved  anbrokea  for  a  vast  number  of 
feet,  presenting  all  the  appearance  of  what  one 
of  our  poets  has  called  an  ''emerald  wall.'' 
This  phenomenon,  so  rare  and  so  beautiful  in 
itself,  Mr.  Church  has  presented  with  great 
fidelity.  It  is  no  hard,  unelastic  surface  upon 
which  we  look,  but  liquid  emprald — a  translu- 
cent, glowyig,  moving  stream,  as  true  to  the 
original  as  it  is  beautiful  in  art 

For  ourselves,  we  must  look  often,  but  not 
too  long  upon  the  great  in  art  and  nature ;  for 
we  will  run  no  hazard  of  being  incorporated 
into  some  Druid  metamorphosis— we  gaze  from 
these  Pisgah  bights  upon  these  revelations  of 
beatific  visions  which  foreshadow  the  unseen 
beautiful,  and  then  bend  ourselves  to  our  human 
task,  refreshed  if  not  glorified.  We  shall  visit 
this  picture  of  Niagara  again  and  again,  and  we 
hope  it  may  be  for  the  interest  of  some  institu- 
tion to  purchase  it,  and  place  it  publicly  in  the 
eye  of  the  people. 

"  The  Palmer  Marbi£S,"  after  an  exhibition 
<^  many  months,  have  been  removed  to  Albany, 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  artist  Mr.  Palmer 
is  an  American  of  great  diligence,  and  of  grow- 
ing excellence  in  his  profession.  Like  all  true 
artists,  he  professes  to  have  outgrown  his 
achievements,  which  is  the  best  thing  to  be  said 
of  the  student  of  the  ideal  We  understand  he 
has  recently  molded  a  head  of  Moses  as  the 
Lawgiver,  which  is  beyond  any  other  work  of 
his  in  grandeur  of  design. 

Mb.  Cra|7fobd.— It  is  with  great  regret  that 
we  learn  this  child  of  genius  is  diseased  past 
cure.  A  swelling  of  the  eye,  which  had  given 
some  anxiety  to  his  Mends,  has  put  on  the  ma- 
lignant cancerous  type,  which  precludes  all 
hope  of  remedy. 

Mr.  Asers. — This  young  artist  is  now  in 
Rome.  Before  he  left  America,  he  executed 
busts  of  John  Neal,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  and 
several  others,  characterized  by  remarkable 
truth  and  dignity.  We  remember  one  of  his,  a 
lifelike  bust  of  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Usher,  a  private  landholder  and  employer  much 
known  and  beloved  in  his  locality,  which  was 
worthy  of  a  niche  in  a  classical  library.  We 
have  before  spoken  of  Mr.  Usher  as  a  princely 
man,  and  we  trust  this  bust  will  be  put  into 
marble.  As  we  advance  in  high  culture,  we 
shall  learn  that  individual  excellence  is  the 
great  aim  of  human  attainment,  and  we  shall 
be  careful  to  preserve  the  best  specimens.  We 
understand  that  Mr.  Akers  has  orders  pouring 


in  upon  him,  quite  beyond  the  expectations  even 
'  of  his  admiring  friends,  and  is  taking  high  rank 
I  abroad. 

\     The  Acadbmt  of  Design  is  opening  its  exhi- 
I  bition  while  our  work  is  going  to  press.    We 
shall  make  mention  of  it  in  our  next  issue. 
'     ErcHiNO. — We  have  been  shown  some  India- 
I  ink  etchings  by  Mr.  Jerrold,  son  of  the  distin- 
guished London  editor,  which  were  very  deli- 
cate and  beautifuL    Indeed,  a  drawing  of  this 
I  kind  is  very  acceptable  and  desirable  in  a  gal- 
lery of  art,  having  the  force  of  an  engraving 
with  the  exclusivenesB  of  originality.    We  com- 
mend Mr.  Jerrold,  who  is  now  in  New  Xork»  to 
the  favorable  notice  of  our  citizen& 

We  have  visited  several  studios  of  which  we 
shall  speak  hereafter.  Lily  Spenser,  a  woman 
of  genius  and  a  proficient  in  art,  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  future  sketch,  with  portrait 

''  Teniebs.'' — ^In  foreign  and  past  art,  we  be- 
lieve it  is  hardly  known  to  New  Yorkers  that  an 
original  Teniers  may  be  seen  in  the  collection 
of  the  Bryan  Gallery.  The  work  is  miniature 
in  size,  but  full  of  force.  It  represents  an  in- 
cantation scene — a  boiling  caldron,  aroond 
which  throng  "  black  spirits  and  gray,"  busy  in 
the  compound  of  the  witch  broth.  Not  the  leaet 
striking  feature,  however,  is  the  presence  in  the 
picture  of  the  wife  and  mother-in-law  of  the 
artist,  who  figure  conspicuously  in  the  fore- 
ground— the  former  placed  there,  we  should  ob- 
serve, more  as  a  penalty  for  her  subserviency  to 
the  latter  than  for  any  participation  in  her 
wickedness.  This  is  a  unique  method  of  brin^^- 
ing  a  wife  to  her  senses. 

All  the  accessories  of  dragon  claws,  snake 
skins,  toads,  lizards,  maglo  circles,  etc,  are  pre- 
served with  great  fidelity ;  and  yet,  the  effect  is 
not  revolting,  but  amply  curious  and  ^musing, 
presenting  at  the  same  time  a  fine  study  to  the 
artist. 

We  observe  several  copyists  are  constant  via- 
I  itors  at  this  gallery,  and  fine  copies  firom  the 
old  masters  may  in  this  way  be  conveniently 
procured  by  the  lovers  of  art 

THE   CHURCH. 

Thb  sentiment  of  wor^p  must  and  will  shape 
itself  into  some  outward  expression,  either  of 
ceremonial  or  architecture — one  or  both.  It  is 
only  for  the  few  to  sustain  that  elevated  ab- 
straction, which  rejecting  all  outward  form,  all 
need  of  priest  or  temple,  can  yet  preserve  an 
image  of  the  divine  in  the  soul,  and  bowing  in 
the  great  temple  of  Nature,  worship  the  unseen, 
the  permanent,  the  true— the  Father  of  our 
spirits,  the  God  of  the  nniverse— nnsustained 
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by  the  outward  Bign.  Tbe  few  may  be  able  to  do 
this,  bat  the  minorities  need  tbe  form,  tbe  priest, 
and  the  altar,  or  the  sentiment  is  apt  to  decline 
and  at  length  die. 

It  is  well,  then,  to  multiply  our  churches— to 
present  to  the  traveler  the  idea  of  a  religious 
people,  who  while  they  build  up  their  princely 
altars  to  Mammon  do  not  neglect  the  worship 
of  the  true  God  ;  but  is  it  well  to  build  them  at 
the  sacrifice  of  that  which  is  truly  God-serving, 
namely,  the  sacrifice  of  those  human  charities 
which  we  are  told  is  the  best  testimony  of  our 
love  to  God?  Is  it  well  to  expend  our  millions 
in  raising  up  gorgeous  temples  to  the  Creator, 
while  the  creations  of  his  goodness,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  his  image,  hunger,  and  starve,  and 
die  by  the  wayside  ! 

We  cry  shame  upon  such  phariseeism.  God 
is  not  so  worshiped.  Those  places  so  built  do 
not  minister  to  the  charities  of  the  Divine  Mas- 
ter, but  to  the  pampered  vanity  of  men  who  up< 
hold  an  institution  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  Founder. 
Let  us  have  churches,  by  all  means ;  but  if  Jesus, 
the  dear,  meek  founder  of  our  religion,  was 
willing  to  call  together  his  disciples  and  break 
to  them  the  heavenly  manna  in  an  "upper 
chamber,"  simple  and  unexpensive,  the  modern 
priest  should  be  content  to  dispense  the  word  in 
temples  which  shall  represent  that  simplicity  of 
life  and  doctrine  which  is  the  very  basis  of 
Christianity. 

We  go  through  the  streets  of  our  city  and  are 
met  with  evidences  of  the  most  abject  poverty  ; 
women  die  of  cold  and  hunger ;  children  perish, 
body  and  soul,  unless  the  good  Father  be  more 
merciful  than  his  creatures;  and  yet  we  look 
about  with  hypocritical  complacency  upon  the 
splendid  churches  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
as  if  they  were  proof  of  the  fullness  of  our  relig- 
ion. They  will  be  to  us  no  better  than  whited 
sepulchers,  if  we  do  not  look  to  it  now,  while 
there  is  hope.  Rea^  the  following,  which  we 
extract  from  one  of  the  city  papers : 

"  <  lliat  ia  my  mother,'  she  said,  pointing  to  the  oorp«e. 
*  The  night  before  laHt  two  men  came  into  our  honae,  and 
tnmed  my  father  and  mother  and  me  and  my  two  little 
broibeni  oat.  We  had  nowhere  to  go.  We  then  went 
to  Bleep  in  an  entry.  Nobody  turned  ua  away  all  night. 
In  the  morning,  bther  went  away  to  look  for  another 
plaoe.  He  was  gone  all  day.  We  had  nothing  to  eat,  and 
were  very  hungry.  Father  came  baok  at  6  o'clock,  and 
tiien  went  away  again.  Nobody  wonid  let  ua  into  their 
house,  because,  they  said,  if  they  did  the  landlord  would 
tnm  them  out.  The  folks  we  hired  the  house  of  hired  it 
of  somebody  else.  So  we  went  into  the  yard.  Mother 
■iid  she  was  very  sick  ;  she  had  been  sick  a  long  time  be- 
fore, and  my  little  brothers  cried.  Mother  lay  down^  and 
Iputmme  rag$  on  her  to  Itup  herroarm,  because  the  said  her 
leadachad  so  bad.  WhenitffU  dark  my  two  litOe  brothers 
109  dawn,  and  I  put  tome  ihinffs  oper  (hen,  €md  I  got  some 


rofistoptatuiderthemjtoojandthenlsatvptoioatdi.  By 
and  by,  a  policeman  came  along,  and  then  he  went  away 
and  got  anotlier  one,  and  they  lifted  her  up  and  pnt  her 
into  a  cart,  and  took  us  all  hero.  Mother  didn't  want  to 
leave  the  yard.  She  said  to  the  policeman  that  she 
wanted  to  stay  where  she  was. ' "  « 

Would  a  benevolent  mind,  in  reading  this, 
imagine  it  to  be  an  incident  transpiring  in  tbe 
midst  of  a  Christian  community,  within  sound 
of  the  chimes  of  Trinity  Church,  under  the 
shadow  of  Grace,  and  All  Saints,  and  a  hundred 
others,  which  stand  up  In  the  light  of  the  blessed 
sunshine,  gorgeous  in  stained  glass  and  golden 
blazonry,  carpeted  in  velvet,  and  rich  in  missals 
illuminated  and  clasped  with  silver  and  gold — 
I  within  reach  of  the  surpiiced  priest  who  sounds 
out  his  rhetoric  to  the  tune  of  five  or  ten  thou- 
:  sand  a  year?  We  lay  the  sin  at  tbe  door  of  the 
Church,  for  there  it  belongs,  representing  as  it 
does  the  spiritual  element,  the  religious  cldms 
of  the  people  —  representing,  as  it  affects  to 
do,  the  spirit  of  Him  who  "  went  about  doing 
j  good." 

I     Trinity  Church  alone  owns  money  enough  to 
I  wipe  out  all  the  misery,  poverty  and  crime  of 
!  this  great  city  of  New  York,  did  she  apply  her- 
'  self  to  the  legitimate  works  of  the  Gospel,  which 
j  are  to  relieve  human  suffering,  rather  tiian  to 
uphold  a  system.    Did  she,  instesid  of  raising  up 
I  churches  and  chapels  at  an  outlay  of  nearly 
I  half  a  million,  send  into  every  nook  and  comer 
I  of  this  great  Babel  her  meek  and  self-denying 
;  officers,  who  neither  live  in  luxury,  drink  wine, 
smoke  cigars,  nor  live  as  worldlings  do,  but 
'  clad  in  the  divine  panoply  of  Christian  love, 
:  help  the  needy,  lift  up  the    broken-hearted, 
point  the  sinner  to  the  Savior,  and  the  dying  re- 
'  lease  heavenward  with  the  voice  of  prayer  and 
praise,  such  a  song  of  beatitude  would  arise  as 
would  make  glad  the  angels  of  Heaven,  and 
hasten  a  thousandfold  the  day  when  all  tears 
I  are  to  be  wiped  from  human  eyes  "  and  the 
earth  become  a  mountain  of  holiness— a  dwell- 
ing-place of  righteousness." 

The  Church  complains  that  the  people  are 
skeptical— that  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age 
I  is  autichristian.  We  do  not  believe  it  The 
Church  must  do  what  she  is  pledged  to  the 
world  to  perform,  and  the  people  will  enlist 
under  her  banner.  The  people  complain  that 
the  Church  is  hollow,  and  therefore  they  demand 
that  the  work  to  be  done  for  human  good  must 
be  done  aside  from  the  Church.  They  are  indig- 
nant at  sights  of  misery  and  crime  which  she 
neglects  to  relieve,  so  intent  is  she  in  founding 
churches  that  are  too  fine  for  them  to  enter,  and 
so  intent  is  ebe  In  meting  out  salaries  to  her 
thousands  of  officials,  who  have  neither  inclinip 
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tion  or  capacity  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
downtrodden  masses. 

The  great  reform  needed  most  begin  at  the 
Church.  There  are  signs  which  indicate  a  crisis. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  fast  enrolling 
our  youth  dnto  its  bosom.  The  Episcopal  Church 
is  becoming  that  of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth 
and  fashion,  the  Unitarian  is  too  purely  intellec- 
tual to  engage  the  affections,  and  of  the  others, 
intolerant  as  they  too  much  are,  they  do  not 
present  that  attractiveness  of  feature  which 
draws  the  people  into  them ;  and  hence  we  have 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  youth 
who  wander  about  like  sbccp  having  no  shep- 
herd, and  who  ignore  worsliip  altogether.  This 
is  a  dangerous  feature  of  our  times,  and  one 
which  only  the  growth  of  a  Church  whose  works 
shall  be  more  manifestly  humane  and  benignant 
wUl  remedy.  Wo  need  a  Church  which  shall 
realize  that  divine  spirit  of  love,  unminglcd 
with  that  <^  stand  aside,  for  I  am  holier  than 
thou,"  so  prevalent  in  our  day. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  only  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and 
the  humblest  worshiper  in  its  temple  feels  no 
humiliation  in  view  of  his  poverty.  God  forbid 
that  its  power  Increase  in  our  country,  but  grant 
that  this  one  feature  may  become  more  prevalent 
in  all  Churches,  as  it  is  and  must  be  acluiowledged 
to  be  the  inner  sentiment  of  all  true  religion. 

POOR    HUMAN    NATURE. 

This  is  a  &vorite  mode  of  expreamon  when- 
ever some  foul  piece  of  falsehood,  cupidity  or 
evil-doing  is  to  be  brought  forward ;  thus  pre- 
senting to  the  mind  not  a  truly  human  phase  of 
our  creation,  but  one  which  is  aside  from  our 
humanity — ^morbid,  if  not  devilish,  in  character. 
We  do  not  like  the  expression ;  it  is  libelous, 
and  at  variance  with  Revelations,  which  declare 
man  to  be  "  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  and 
"  made  in  the  image  of  God." 

Our  humanity  is  not  weak ;  it  is  all-powerfuL 
It  is  not  poor ;  it  is  endowed  with  the  munifi- 
cence of  a  god.  We  must  have  done  with  this 
miserable  habit  we  have  of  casting  our  own  par- 
ticular sins  upon  the  common  stock ;  of  apolo- 
gizing for  our  short  comings  by  declaiming  upon 
ihe  general  infirmity  of  the  race.  It  is  a  mean 
habit.  It  engenders  falseness  and  imbecility. 
There  is  not  one  of  us  who  ever  committed  a 
rin,  who  did  not  know,  then  and  now,  that  we 
knew  better,  and  might  have  done  better.  We 
did  not  sin  because  we  were  weak,  bat  because 
we  were  strong.  Our  very  hardihood  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it  Nobody  goes  muling  and  com- 
plaining into  an  evil  conmey  impelled  to  it  by  % 


terrible  necessity  which  he  would  escape  if  he 
could ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  aware  that  he  takes 
his  destiny  into  his  own  hands,  and  does  what  he 
does  because  he  wills  it.  He  is  very  mighty  in 
his  guilt  He  defies  God  and  man.  He  feels  a 
sort  of  diabolic  power  within  him.  He  knows 
there  are  two  ways  in  which  he  may  walk,  and 
he  knows  he  is  chooeing  the  worst ;  but  he  tPtUt 
to  try  it,  and  he  does  so  at  his  own  peril 

But  there  is  a  path,  a  rough  one  it  may  be. 
which  the  strong  man  takes ;  there  is  toil,  but 
he  loves  the  toil ;  ]ie  must  work  for  the  love  of 
work ;  the  exacting  muscle  must  do  stalwart 
service  or  it  withers— work  or  die  is  its  motto ; 
there  are  hazard  and  difficulty  before  him,  but  he 
is  made  after  the  pattern  of  (xod,  who,  when  he 
swung  the  planets  into  space,  knew  if  there  was 
hazcurd  of  the  collision  of  worlds,  but  the  planets 
took  up  the  song  of  harmony  ;  and  man,  also, 
who  will  walk  the  manly  path,  feels  in  ad- 
vance the  triumph  of  achievement  Every  true 
man  or  woman  is  a  prophet,  and  sees  the  end 
fh>m  the  beginning ;  and  knows  that  this  path 
is  the  true  and  the  safe  path,  and  a  pleasant  path 
also.  It  is  not  all  thorns,  all  barren  and  un- 
lovely— for  it  has  guide-boards  to  supernal  glo- 
ries ;  it  affords  gleams  of  ravishing  delights,  and 
soul  and  body  both  grow  strong  while  we  walk 
it,  for  we  were  made  to  walk  a  rough  road,  or 
all  this  power  and  ability  would  have  been  de- 
nied us.  We  sicken  and  die  of  inaction,  and 
thus  it  is  that  souls  and  1x)dies  dwindle  into  im- 
beciUty. 

There  is  another  path,  of  which  we  shall  say 
less,  because  it  is  walked  not  from  weakness,  but 
from  audacious  strength ;  we  know  we  can  climb 
an  acclivity  which  it  would  be  fatal  for  us  to  de- 
scend. No  one  would  attempt  the  descent,  ex- 
cept in  the  insane  power  of  a  madman — not  the 
weakness,  but  the  power  of  a  madman.  So  it  is 
in  life.  There  is  a  path  smooth  and  pleasant  to- 
day }  the  honey  dew  is  upon  the  flower,  grateful 
to  the  sense,  it  may  be,  but  lulling  it  to  an  in- 
sidious repose ;  the  wine  cup  is  wreathed  in 
blossoms  to-day—- to-morrow  it  is  draped  in  the 
deadly  nightsfaiade ;  it  has  paralyzed  the  will — 
it  has  fevered  the  sense ;  the  strong  man,  so 
mighty  in  achievement,  so  powerful  in  the  up- 
ward path,  has  become  no  less  mighty  in  the 
downward ;  he  has  left  all  joy  behind  him — ^the 
song  of  the  boon  companion  has  become  nauseous 
in  his  ears ;  the  way  is  thorny  and  rocky,  and  the 
dizzy  steep  goes  down,  down  where  the  black 
waters  roar  and  roar ;  we  hear  an  echo  far  be- 
low— the  cry  as  of  a  soul  mighty  in  its  might 
of  agony  ;  a  call  comes  up  from  the  black  abyss — 
a  cry  of  horror  and  despair ;  a  plunge,  waking 
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tiie  everlaating  bills  into  utterance,  and  then  it 
ifi  bushed— and  silence  broods  over  the  mighti- 
ness of  a  misguided  soul. 

These  paths  we  have  described  are  the  ex- 
tremes. The  great  thoroughfares  of  life  are 
filled  with  vast  multitudes  who  are  not  of  suffi- 
eient  power  to  walk  cither  the  great  upward  or 
downward  path.  They  are  respectable  men  and 
women,  it  may  be,  who,  at  the  first  sight,  are 
pretty  good  Christians;  but  if  a  breath  of 
Heaven  should  chance  to  blow  aside  their  broad 
phylacteries,  you  might  read  those  disclosures 
to  quite  put  respectability  to  the  blush. 

We  will  not  stop  to  describe  the  many  paths 
which  lead  up  to  the  hills  or  down  to  the  black 
valley,  nor  can  we  stay  to  describe  the  several 
characters  which  vacillate  between  the  two,  now 
inclining  to  one  and  now  to  the  other,  making  a 
result  at  once  poor  and  pitiable,  for,  as  most  of 
OS  make  life,  it  is  hardly  deserving  the  name  to 
live — the  great  aim  seeming  to  be  to  render  it 
barely  respectable,  which  is  about  as  near  to  be- 
ing nothing  as  a  human  being  can  contrive  to 
get 

Of  one  thing  we  may  rest  assured— our  diort- 
.  comings  are  our  own ;  for  the  pattern  of  our 
humanity  is  perfect  If  we  fail,  the  blame 
must  lie  at  our  own  door,  not  be  blasphemously 
imputed  to  our  creation.  Our  humanity  is  the 
material  reflex  of  the  diviue  essence ;  and  if  we 
mar  the  goodly  out-speaking,  let  us  forbear  the 
imbecility  and  wickedness  of  imputing  it  to  the 
defects  of  design. 


DOCTOR  BELLOWS. 


It  has  long  been  our  opinion  that  our  clergy 
OQght  not  to  be  prohibited  on  account  of  their 
profession  from  visiting  all  places  of  public  in- 
terest visited  by  their  parishioners ;  because  in 
this  way  only  can  they  become  familiar  with  the 
requirements  of  their  people,  and  thus  minister 
best  and  most  effectually  to  their  necessities. 
They  must  know  the  kind  of  amusements  in 
which  they  engage,  in  order  to  judge  of  their 
good  or  evil  tendencies.  While  ignorant  in 
this  respecif  they  must  leave  a  broad  field  over 
which  they  can  have  little  control,  because  they 
will  be  unable  to  express  understandingly  an 
opinion  in  regard  to  it 

This  view  of  ours  was  based  upon  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  clergy  are  neither  vain,  world- 
ly nor  irresponsible.  That  they  were  to  visit 
the  theater  in  order  to  clear  it  from  its  acknowl- 
edged impurities — to  exercise  over  it  a  health- 
ful censorship— to  exact  from  it  a  respect  to  those 
great  moral  and  religious  ideas  upon  which  hang 
the  well-being  of  society  and  the  hopes  of  a 


people.  In  a  less  degree,  they  were  to  visit  the 
theater  as  a  high  exhibition  of  art  Certainly  the 
best  standards  of  reading,  pronunciation  and 
physical  training  combined,  are  to  be  found  upon 
the  boards  of  the  theater.  « 

But  we  wish  to  say  that,  excellent  as  these 
are  among  artists  of  genius  in  this  profession^ 
the  manner  of  the  stage  is  by  no  means  adapted 
to  the  pulpit,  and  this  distinction  is  one  that  Mr. 
Bellows,  Mr.  Dewey,  and  others  of  the  Unitarian 
faith,  have  neglected  to  make.  We  are  confi- 
dent tiieir  mannerism,  so  repugnant  to  our  cul- 
tured tastes  and  spiritual  ideas,  may  be  traced 
to  this  one  cause. 

In  making  our  foregoing  remarks,  and  admit- 
ting what  we  have,  we  must  confess  we  did 
not  suppose  that  any  clergyman  of  any  standing 
would  openly  affiliate  with  the  stage,  even  with 
the  reservations  admitted  by  Mr.  BeUows,  in  its 
present  corrupt  state.  Any  one  who  has  heard 
of  those  appendages  to  the  theater  of  drinldng 
saloons  and  the  third  tier,  and  knows  that  the 
pit  and  the  third  tier  are  always  filled  by 
spirits  who  seek  darkness  rather  than  light, 
even  when  the  price  is  the  same  all  over  the 
house,  and  that  these  places  are  the  best 
filled  portions  of  the  house  always,  will  at  onoe 
perceive  that  the  managers  of  the  stage  are  care- 
ful to  keep  their  performances  within  the  range 
of  the  class  upon  which  they  can  most  confi- 
dently rely.  Besides  this,  the  same  price  as  is 
said  to  exist  for  parquette,  and  second  and  third 
galleries,  is  but  a  pretense  which  is  easily 
evaded. 

One  great  reason  for  the  low  state  of  histri- 
onic endeavor,  at  this  period,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  our  managers  are  from 
abroad — very  few,  comparatively,  are  of  Amer- 
ican birth,  taste  or  principles,  and  consequently 
they  mistake  the  requirements  of  our  people. 
This  lesson  the  press  and  the  pulpit  ought  to 
give  them.  A  large  class  of  persons  capable  of 
appreciating  the  writings  of  Shakespeare  and 
other  masters  of  the  drama,  are  driven  from  the 
walls  of  the  theater  by  the  introduction  of  plays 
revolting  to  both  taste,  culture  and  morals,  sacih 
aa  mere  spectacle  or  translations  from  a  corrupt 
French  literature,  such  as  Camillc,  or  shallow 
imitations  of  these  by  our  own  writers.  Then 
is  little  to  tempt  a  refined  person  within  their 
walte,  certainly  less  to  justify  the  presence  of  a 
servant  of  God  officiating  as  a  spiritual  shepherd 
to  a  flock.  They  wiU  scaroely  get  an  impalae 
heavenward  from  the  boards  of  a  theater  as  now 
conducted. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  a  pubiie 
opinion  which  will  compel  the  stage  to  ^eot 
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manj  plays  which  are  now  faTorites  with  aetors. 
Gamille,  the  Stranger,  and  others  which  might 
be  named,  are  as  false  in  sentiment  as  they  are 
pernicious  in  influence.  When  the  clergy  go  to 
the  theater  as  censors,  to  be  heard  and  felt,  then 
it  will  be  time  to  find  them  there,  and  not  till 
then. 


EDGAR    A.    POE. 


Since  the  publication  of  our  critique  upon 
this  child  of  genius  and  song,  we  have  received 
several  communications,  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  commenting  upon  our  remarks,  and 
expressing  opinions  more  or  less  sympathetic 
with  our  article — all  going  to  show  how  deep 
and  abiding  has  been  the  impress  of  the  man 
upon  the  minds  of  the  public.  Our  object  was, 
most  certainly,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  present 
him  more  justly  and  truly  to  the  minds  of  our 
people  than  any  of  his  biographers  have  hitherto 
done.  This  intention  has  been  generally  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  result  has  been  as  we  had 
anticipated.  An  interest  has  been  awakened  in  kU 
behalf,  and  an  interest,  also,  in  the  personal  ex- 
perience of  men  and  women  of  genius,  which 
may  be  traced  home  at  once  to  the  pages  of  our 
Magazine.  We  hope  to  do  still  more  in  this  field, 
for  we  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  biog- 
raphy— its  true  basis  and  profound  claims  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader— was  little  understood 
and  appreciated  among  us. 

A  valued  correspondent,  remarkable  for  deep, 
beautiful  insight,  writes  us  the  following : 

"  It  is  said  that  all  men  have  two  naturea—a 
higher  and  a  lower — a  divine  and  a  demoniac 
,  sphere  of  life.  It  has  been  so  painful  for  me  to 
contemplate  the  lower  sphere  of  hia  life,  that  I 
have  habitually  turned  away  from  it  to  look  at 
that  other  nobler  and  more  interior  nature.  In 
this  I  believe,  and  would  fain  ignore  the  rest 
•  •  •  From  any  other  point  of  view,  I  see 
that  your  estimate  is  a  most  kind  and  tolerant 
one.  I  like,  especially,  the  passage  commenc- 
ing, '  We  listen  as  to  a  dirge,  but  it  is  not  of 
mortal  sounding,'  and  that  in  which  you  speak 
of  his  manner  toward  women.  I  do  not  think 
with  you,  that  his  manner  gave  the  Impression 
of  habitual  insincerity.  On  the  contrary,  he 
seemed  to  me — in  his  private  character — simple, 
direct  and  genuine,  beyond  all  other  persons 
that  I  have  known.  •  *  •  I  believe,  too, 
that  in  the  artistic  utterance  of  poetic  emotion 
he  was  profoundly,  pasaonately  genuine  ;  genu- 
ine in  the  expression  of  his  utter  desolation  of 
soul — his  tender,  remorseful  regret  for  the  de- 
parted ;  his  love,  his  hate,  his  pride,  his  perversi- 
ty, and  his  despair.    He  was,  it  is  true,  vindic- 


tive, revengeful,  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  ex- 
pedients to  attain  his  ends ;  but  never  false  and 
fair-seeming  from  an  inherent  perfidy  and  hol- 
lowness  of  heart  *  •  *  I  feel  sure  that 
your  notice  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  will 
help  to  remove  from  his  memory  some  unde- 
served imputations.'' 

We  have  given  the  above  extracts,  because  we 
wish  the  lamented  child  of  song  should  have  the 
benefit  of  all  that  can  be  said  in  his  praise,  and 
because  the  words  are  conceived  in  a  vein  of 
finely-turned  analysis,  such  as  is  rarely  found. 
We  only  regret  that  a  writer  of  such  qualifica- 
tions, so  abundantly  able  to  afford  valuable  ma- 
terial to  the  literature  of  the  country,  should 
appear  so  sparingly  in  print 

We  are  willing  that  the  inner  life  should  be 
fully  accepted,  in  the  dead  as  in  the  living ;  we 
are  wining  to  ignore  much,  very  much,  as  the 
fhiits  of  nervous  irritation,  of  poverty  and  suf- 
fering—but we  must  not,  even  in  our  best  chari- 
ties, lose  sight  of  that  fullness  and  perfection  of 
external  life  out  of  which  is  to  be  evolved  the 
excellence  of  the  race,  the  greatness  and  beauty 
of  a  true  humanity.  We  can  but  state  the  mani- 
festations as  they  were  forced  upon  us ;  and  if 
the  cloud  be  dark,  fail  not  to  believe  in  its  *^  sU- 
ver  lining." 

Another  correspondent  writes :  "  I  am  willing 
to  solicit  subscriptions,  personally,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  suitable  monument  over  the 
last  remains  of  our  unfortunate  young  country- 
man, Edgar  A.  Poe,  whose  resplendent  genius 
gave  such  an  admiring  tone  to  the  spirit  of  his 
muse,  and  whose  giant  mind  served  to  the  ap- 
preciating and  fostering  of  American  literature. 
His  youth  and  his  child-like  simplicity  should 
plead  for  his  infirmities ;  and  as  he  has  passed 
from  earth  away,  let  his  deeds  sleep  with  him. 
Yes,  let  the 

*  Dead  past  bary  Its  dead.' 

But  his  transcendent  genius  is  immortal,  and 
should  serve  to  cancel  any  grudge  that  we  might 
entertain  against  the  actions  of  the  man.  The 
casket  which  contained  such  a  bright  genius 
should  not  be  suffered  to  lie  in  utter  oblivion, 
but  should  be  assigned  a  place  of  recognition,  at 
least" 

The  same  correspondent  also  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing appeal  to  the  public  in  behalf  of  the 
memory  of  the  gifted  but  unfortunate  deceased 
poet: 

Ye  wbo  tipon  Ood's  Ibotstool  movOf 

Humble  yonnelTM  to-day  ; 
IfoTB  flympathj'i  great  ehord  for  him 

Wbo  flUl  beside  the  way ; 
Nor  atop  to  aoWe  a  myatic  tl^eme 
WhiAh  HaaTm  only  eaa  ^  Q  Q  Q  [^ 
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B0  it  enough  foros  to  koow 
Efo  wu  a  brotlMr  nuD. 

Hpcak  not  of  that  lupeniAl  gift 

Which  Heaven  doth  impait— 
That  potent  liey-note  of  the  fonl 

Which  morea  the  human  heart ; 
I^pave  God  to  judge  in  His  wiae  wajr 

The  hand-woric  of  His  will ; 
liCt  OB  with  fear  and  trembling  heart 

HU  charity  fulAlL 

Yes,  brother*  of  one  nature  bom, 

Honor  the  god-like  part ; 
Nor  e'en  dijieard  the  mortal  shell 

Which  cased  a  poet-heart  I 
O  weep,  that  that  soul-gifted  one 

Perished  in  life's  young  day  ; 
Ijet  pity  mourn  that  Pleiad  which 

Fell  firom  the  starry  way  I 

O  lot  us  not  in  Judgment,  then. 

Pass  sentence  on  the  dead  ; 
But  pray  that  Hearen's  part  in  man 

Ifay  rest  in  Heaven's  bed ; 
And  let  ns,  as  we  loved  the  man, 

Do  honor  to  his  dast ; 
And  leave  the  rest  to  God's  own  time, 

And  in  His  mercy  trust 

Then  ye  who  on  God's  fbotstool  move, 

Humble  yourselves  to-day ; 
Move  sympathy's  great  chord  for  him 

Who  feU  beside  the  way  ; 
Nor  stop  to  s(^ve  a  mystic  them»— 

To  raise  a  moral  storm- 
But  in  the  name  of  human  love, 

This  last  sad  rite  perform. 

»i.»».- 

O  L  E     BU L  L  . 

Nothing  is  bo  capricious  as  popular  favor — 
not  even  excepting  the  weather  in  April,  the 
whims  of  a  woman,  or  the  conceits  of  an  old 
bachelor.  A  few  years  ago,  no  hall  in  the  city 
of  New  York  was  large  enough  to  hold  the  thou- 
sands who  thronged  to  listen  to  the  almost  mi- 
raculous harmonies  evoked  from  the  strings  of 
his  violin  by  the  touch  of  the  master  hand.  Ole 
Bull  was  feted,  admired,  followed. 

Now,  broken  in  fortunes,  worn  in  health,  but 
with  no  less  of  his  divine  art,  01c  Bull,  after 
weeks  of  advertising,  is  able  to  collect  only  a 
small  audience  in  Dodworth's  Academy.  The 
idol  has  been  tumbled  from  the  shrine,  and  oth- 
ers less  meritorious  usurp  his  place,  or  the  pubUc 
is  wild  for  some  other  excitement  This,  too, 
when  as  a  man  he  is  more  than  ever  deserving  of 
public  approval,  and  not  the  less  so  as  an  artist. 
The  tongue  of  scandal  also  has  been  busy  to 
misrepresent  him,  it  would  seem,  by  the  follow- 
ing, recently  published : 

**  A  Cakx>  moM  Ou  Bcru.-^I  have  notioed,  in  seveial  of 
the  public  papers,  a  statement  to  the  effset  that  I  have 
lost  nothing  by  purchases  of  land  in  this  country,  but 
have  aetoally  sent  huge  rams  to  Norway  Hoc  lareatment 


I  know  not  who  is  the  author  of  this  report,  bat  1  thi^ 
it  due  to  the  public  and  to  myself  to  pronounoe  it  whoUy 
nnfounded.  OLE  BUIX." 

It  is  a  simple  denial,  touching  to  those  who 
know  that  Ole  BuU  has  been  grievously 
wronged,  and,  it  is  said,  swindled  by  speculators. 
That  the  loases  and  disappointments  of  a  large 
number  of  his  own  countrymen  fell  upon  him, 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe.  He  was  enthu- 
siastic, as  all  generous  minds  are,  and  believed 
he  might  realize  a  modern  Arcadia.  His  dreams 
of  a  rural  life,  in  which  the  graces  of  art  and 
literature  were  to  be  combined  with  the  charms 
of  country  life,  the  worship  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  reverence  of  the  divine,  are  all  scattered  to 
the  winds.  It  is  a  sad  leaaon  to  learn ;  and 
there  is  something  wrong  in  a  community  which 
will  inflict  one  so  severe  and  sorrowful  upon  a 
child  of  geniua 


COLONIZING  JOLD    VIRGINNY." 

"Hi  lliayer,  of  Massachusetts,  Eraatus  Coming  and 
Dean  Richmond,  of  New  York,  and  other  capitalints,  are 
engaged  in  a  grand  speculation  for  "  recuperating  "  the  Old 
Dominion,  and  making  money  oqt  of  the  Job.  Ur.  Thayer, 
in  a  recent  letter,  thus  writer : 

*' '  I  have  received  letters  from  Tennessee,  North  Caro- 
lina, Kentucky,  and  in  great  numbers  from  Southern  and 
Western  Vizginia,  all  heartily  approving  the  scheme,  and 
all  earnestly  entreating  us  to  send  our  colonies  to  their 
respective  localities.  We  have  already  been  offered  over 
6.000,000  acres  of  Virginia  land,  at  prices  varying  tnm 
fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  acre.  There  never  was 
a  more  auspicious  time  for  resuscitating  the  <OId  Do- 
minion.* The  people  are  wiJting  for  the  friendly  invasion 
to  develop  the  resources  which  Nature  has  so  bountifnOy 
entrosted  to  her,  and  to  give  her  that  proud  podtioii 
among  the  States  to  which  her  wealth  and  influence  wiU 
then  entitle  her.  But  we  roust  look  out  for  the  first  show 
of  sickly  philanthropy,  and  eliminate  it  from  the  com- 
pany, if  it  shall  happen  to  be  introduced.  We  must  be 
a  business  concern.  It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to 
make  women  and  children  cry,  or  to  subserve  the  Interest 
of  any  political  aspirant.  I  tell  yon  we  want  business 
men,  acting  on  business  principles,  and  only  that.  What- 
ever  will  stand  the  test  of  the  hard  dollars,  we  will  allow  ; 
whatever  cannot,  we  must  get  out  of  the  way.  We  must 
shape  our  course  according  to  the  law  and  the  profits.' " 

The  above  reminds  us  of  a  remark  made  by 
one  of  our  wealthy  citizens,  whose  neighbor  was 
consulting  him  as  to  the  best  and  most  certain 
meUiod  of  investing  some  loose  capital : 

''  Go  into  philanthropy,  Sir.    It  pays.'' 

"  Philanthropy  pay  t  I  always  supposed  it  a 
very  lodng  investment,  both  of  time  and  capi- 
tal." 

**  You  are  mistaken,  Sir--entirely  mistaken  ; 
it  is  the  most  profitable  business  done.  Boild 
model  houses,  Sir—snug,  neat,  plain ;  don't  cost 
much — can  afford  to  rent  'em  low ;  then  call  in 
the  editors  to  look  at  them ;  there  you  are,  all 
advertised  for  nothing— steady  working  people 
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glad  to  hire — ^folks  call  you  a  benefactor  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing— make  capital  in  character, 
and  the  church,  and  so  forth,  and  make  a  han- 
dred  per  cent  on  the  investment." 

This  is  well  enough,  notwithstanding  its  world- 
linees  and  hollowtte6&  The  man  who  feels  in 
this  way,  and  talks  in  this  way,  is  no  model 
man,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  thing  is  a  good  thing, 
though  It  may  have  been  started  from  a  low  mo- 
tive. So  in  this  movement  of  Eli  Thayer.  He 
rejects  all  motives  but  the  one  of  interest  He 
is  determined  that  the  thing  shall  be  purely  one 
of  business ;  it  must  be  one  that  shall  pay.  Very 
well,  let  it  stand  upon  this  basis ;  yet  no  one 
of  forecast  and  observation  will  sec  it  in  this 
light  The  movement  is  one  fhtught  with  mo- 
mentous consequences,  and  we  only  hope  the 
Virgiaians  will  not  be  so  phort-sight^d  as  to 
place  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  success ; 
the  "  Old  Dominion  "  Is  rich  in  her  resources, 
as  yet  but  half  developed ;  all  she  needs  is  the 
enterprise  and  capital  of  a  new  order  of  brains 
to  bring  them  out  Not  one  of  her  precious 
heirlooms  is  to  be  Invaded — not  one  of  her  time- 
honored  ^'institutions,''  which  have  made  her 
what  she  is  in  our  day,  is  to  be  assailed — and  it 
would  indeed  be  a  pity  for  Virginia  to  interrupt 
a  movement  so  manifestly  for  her  interest  to 
sustain,  simply  because  it  owes  its  origin  to 
Northern  wealth  and  enterprise,  which  would 
but  seem  to  illustrate  the  foolishness  implied  in 
the  proverbial,  "  Don't  bite  your  nose  off  to  spite 
your  face." 

> » .»» I  ^ 

THE   MAGAZINE  PROCESSION. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Romans  to 
carry  waxen  eflSgies  of  the  ancestors  of  the  de- 
ceased, in  the  funeral  processions  of  the  dead, 
thereby  indicating  the  claims  of  the  Ibmily  to 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  lookers  on, 
because  of  their  wealth,  their  antiquity,  or  their 
renown.  In  like  manner,  at  the  triumphal  pro- 
cessions in  honor  of  some  great  conquest  achieved 
in  behalf  of  the  Republic,  the  heroes  who  had 
rendered  signal  service  to  the  country,  and  had 
rendered  themselves  and  Rome  illustrious  by 
distingnished  deeds,  were  borne  aloft  by  the 
admiring  people,  and  made  to  speak  once  more 
of  those  pajst  services  by  which  they  had  en- 
deared themselves  to  the  hearts  of  a  grateful 
posterity.  The  sight  of  these  images  of  the 
mighty  dead  filled  the  multitude  with  the  ut- 
most enthusiasm,  and  stimulated  the  young  Ro- 
mans to  similar  achierements. 

When,  .however,  a  man  had  forfeited  this 
claim  to  remembrance  in  gratitude,  either  by 
his  evil  deeds  or  by  subsequent  misfortones  and 


reverses,  his  eflSgy  was  forbidden  to*  be  carried 
in  public,  and  the  people,  proud  of  their  history 
and  observant  of  all  that  served  to  enhance  the 
glory  of  Rome,  noted  the  omission,  and  failed 
not  to  justify  it ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
misfortune  in  the  world — misfortune,  soH^led, 
being  no  more  nor  less  than  the  natural  result 
of  incompetence  or  imbecility  of  some  kind. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  great  man,  held  in 
loving  remembrance  by  his  compeers,  fell  under 
the  miserable  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  and  was  in- 
terdicted in  the  public  shows— not  because  of 
his  evil  deeds  or  short-comings  of  any  kind,  but 
simply  because  of  the  jealousies  of  the  period. 
Thus  was  it  that  at  one  time  the  statue  of  Pom- 
pey  was  forbidden  to  f^ypear  in  the  processions 
of  GsDsar,  and  the  people,  noting  the  omission, 
we  are  told,  so  mourned  for  the  neglected  and 
dishonored  Fompey,  that  he  was  more  honored 
being  absent  than  he  wonld  have  been  noted  if 
present,  and  the  people  failed  not  to  fill  the  air 
with  their  lamentations. 

We  were  reminded  of  this  story  by  some  of 
our  own  experiences.  One  of  our  cotempora- 
ries,  the  Tribune,  not  long  since,  gave  an  elabo- 
rate notice  of  our  brother  and  sister  magazines, 
doling  out  scanty  praise,  it  is  true,  to  all  but 
Putnam's — for  which  the  procession  was  spe- 
cially planned — and  this  was  held  aloft  as  quite 
the  one,  par  excellence,  before  which  the  people 
were  to  fall  down  and  worship.  Two  or  three 
columns  of  •  untempered  mortar,  heavily  laid  on, 
was  spread  over  the  unresisting  and  quiescent 
Putnam ;  others  were  made  to  hide  their  dimin- 
ished heads  with  sharp  raps  over  the  cranium, 
while  our  magazine  was  quite  left  out  of  the 
category— Pompey's  statue  was  forbidden. 

Now,  mark  the  consequence.  The  public  were 
willing  to  have  a  little  sport  at  the  expense  of 
the  monthlies ;  the  people,  who  were  the  lookers 
on  in  the  procession,  always  like  a  diow  of  fair 
play,  but  they  will  have  no  dodging.  No  sooner 
did  the  Tribune  compel  the  monthlies  to  run  the 
gauntlet  than  they  began  to  count  up  the  run- 
ners, and  finding  Emerson's  United  States 
Magazine  had  been  omitted  in  the  line,  they  felt 
themselves  defirauded— sport  had  been  denied 
them,  hard  hits  withheld ;  a  victim  had  been  let 
off,  and  they  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  hunted  creature  die  game. 

No  sooner  was  this  do^e,  than  there  was  a 
great  call  for  us ;  we  grew  into  demand  at  once, 
and  hundreds  who  had  never  looked  Into  our 
magazine,  suddenly  felt  a  great  need  of  us,  and 
6ubecri))ers  began  to  pour  in  as  they  had  never 
done  before.  We  have  to  thank  our  cotempo- 
rary  for  good  yeoman  seirioer^ch  as  use  had 
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not  anticipated  at  tbeir  hands,  and  for  whfch 
we  thank  them  and  extend  to  them  the  cordial 
band  of  good  fellowship. 

BOOKMAKINQ. 

Nothing  aigniflcant  has  issaed  from  the  preas 
for  the  past  month.  Publishers  are  content  to 
rely  npon  former  publications  of  their  own,  or 
to  reprint  standard  works.  Uniform  editions  of 
Scott,  Dickens  and  Cooper  are  in  good  demand, 
and  Derby  continues  his  English  classics.  The 
works  of  Henry  Fielding  have  been  followed  by 
those  of  Sterne,  two  volumes,  uniform  with 
Fielding,  and  Swift's  in  the  same  style.  This 
edition  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  libra- 
ry. Several  voluminous  works  are  in  press,  by 
publishers  in  New  York  and  PhiladelpUa,  such 
as  an  Encyclopedia  of  English  and  Ameriban 
Literature,  and  an  Encyclopedia  Americana  of 
Art,  Science  and  Literature. 

Travels,  biographies  and  histories  are  increas- 
ing in  dcmao(i  Messrs.  Childs  &  Peterson,  Phil- 
adelphia, have  in  progress  of  publication  a  su- 
perbly illustrated  work  upon  BraziL  The  crit- 
iques in  our  present  number  show  what  has  been 
doing  by  some  other  publishers. 

From  abroad,  we  have  upon  our  table  two 
copies  of  Bertha  and  Lily,  by  Elizabeth  Oakes 
Smith,  issued  by  two  publishing  houses  of  Lon- 
don^ from  whence  we  infer  that  American  pro- 
gremive  thought  is  acceptable  in  England.  We 
have  but  to  read  AurcMra  Leigh,  Hypatia,  and 
others  of  the  more  liberal  writers  of  that  coun- 
try, to  see  that  they  are  largely  indebted  to  the 
American  mind  for  their  best  efforts.  Mrs. 
Browning,  most  especially,  in  her  last  work,  be- 
trays this  indebtedness. 

These  English  editions  are  handsomely  printed 
and  illustrated.  That  of  Ward  &  Lock  has 
added  to  the  author's  title  of  Bertha  and  Lily, 
"  The  Happy  Village,"  showing  that  the  sphit 
of  the  work  is  well  understood. 


ART,   SCIENCE   AND   INVENTION. 

MoimTAiNS  OF  nra  Moon.— "Hie  British  Association  of 
8dence  has  had  before  it,  for  examination,  a  model  of  the 
lunar  Tokano,  Gopemiciu,  and  a  diagram  of  Slmpelina— 
each  of  which  oonsista  of  a  plateau,  with  a  email  central 
oone,  Borrounded  bj  a  ring-shaped  eleVktion,  exhibiting 
concentric  ridges  or  terraces.  The  circular  elevations  are 
inpposod  to  hare  been  formed  bj  the  accumulation  of 
materials  erupted  with  great  energy  to  various  distances, 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  force— giving  rise  to  con> 
centrio  ridges,  or  terracee  of  deposition,  which  are  often 
nearly  entire  circles,  one  within  the  other.  Besides  these 
there  are  other  terraces,  forming  only  segments  of  circles 
within  the  principal  rings,  and  these  are  attributed  to 
landslips.  Although  there  is  no  discernible  sign  of  the 
•xistcBce  of  water  on  the  present  sailhce  of  the  xnoon, 


there  are  thought  to  be  many  indications  of  former  aque- 
ous action.  The  large  size  of  the  funar  craters,  oompared 
with  any  on  earth,  isaccoufated  for  If  they  were  produced 
by  a  fluid  mass  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  force 
should  be  materiaBy  less  In  the  moon  than  the  earth, 
while  gravitation  is  much  less.  The  result  would  be  not 
only  a  mndi  greater  elevation,  but  less  t^dency  to  hXL 


U.'nQus  Procebs  of  EivGiuvLva.— H.  Pretsch,  late  man- 
ager of  the  imperial  printing  office  at  Vienna,  n  a  paper 
read  before  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  described  a  pio- 
cess  by  which  he  obtains,  on  a  gloss  or  other  plate,  cov- 
ered with  glutinous  substances  mixed  with  photographic 
materials,  a  raised  or  sunk  design,  which  may  be  copied 
by  the  electrotype  process,  so  as  to  produce  plates  for 
printing  purposes.  IBs  process  is  based  on  the  action  of 
light  on  a  film  of  ^ue,  mixed  with  bichromate  of  potadi, 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  iodide  of  potassium.  After  exposure, 
the  plate  is  washed  with  water,  a  solution  of  borax  or 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  image  then  comes  out  in 
relief.  When  the  image  is  sufficiently  developed,  the 
plate  is  washed  vrith  spirits  of  wine,  then  covered  with 
oopal  varnish,  which  is  afterward  removed  with  spMta 
of  turpentine,  and  then  the  plate  is  immersed  in  a  weak 
solution  of  tannin.  It  is  then  ready  for  copying  by  the 
electrotype  process.  A  sunk  design  is  produced  by  a 
slight  warmth  being  used  after  washing  with  the  spirits 
of  wine. 

Shot  Gabtridgi.— This  article  Is  now  made  on  a  new 
pla^  Ihe  shot  Is  mixed  with  wet  clay  or  other  plastic 
material,  that  when  dry  will  readily  crumble  apart- 
enough  of  this  being  used  to  fiU  the  cavities  between  the 
shot  when  in  cloee  contact.  The  mixture  is  rolled  Into 
balls  or  cylinders,  and  these  are  then  rolled  in  contact 
with  fibrous  material,  so  as  to  form  a  coating  which  wQl 
serve  as  wadding.  This  Is  said  to  operate  very  satisfite- 
torily. 


TEvnBa^An  improved  application  of  em- 
bofised  veneers  consists  in  having  them  perfectly  poUabed . 
on  one  side,  and  the  rear  aide  partially  smoothed  with 
sand  paper  ;  paper  is  then  pasted  over  this  rear  side,  and 
the  whole  is  left  a  sufficient  time  to  aUow  the  wood  to 
partially  absorb  the  moisture  of  the  paste.  The  veneer 
thus  prepared  Is  Introduced  between  two  dies,  correspond- 
ingly carved— one  convex,  the  other  concave :  both  of  the 
dies  being  moderately  heated.  The  dies  and  veneer  ate 
then  submitted  to  considerable  pressure,  and  on  removing 
the  veneer,  its  face  represents  in  relief  the  pattern  on  the 
dies,  and  has  aU  the  appearance  of  an  elaborate  wood 
carving.  ITseful  in  the  oonsrthiction  of  fuznituxe,  and 
for  other  ornamental  purposes. 


Cauoo  pRnrnKC— ^The  foUowing  is  a  recent  improve- 
ment, thought  to  possess  some  peculiar  advantages,  m 
calico  printing.  An  even  mixture  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  of  white  sand,  forty  pounds  of  common 
salt,  and  forty-one  pounds  of  sulphate  of  soda,  is  to  be 
introduced  intoa  reverbemtory  ftimace  previously  heated 
to  a  white  heat  Hie  materials  are  quickly  fluxed  to  a 
stiff,  transparent  glass,  and  rapidly  withdrawn  and  cooled, 
and  subsequently  ground.  For  the  purpose  of  dunging,  a 
standard  solution  Li  made,  containing  one  pound  of  the 
silicate  in  one  gaUon  of  the  solution,  by  boiling  the  pow- 
dered salt  in  clean  water.  To  the  hot  solution  is  to  be 
added  one  pound  to  each  gaBon  of  a  mixture  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  containing  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  eommoa 
ealt  and  iralphate  of  soda.    Twelve  gallona-of  this  ttnad- 
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ard  solution  may  be  added  to  a  fly-dung  cistern,  contain- 
ing from  six  hundred  to  aeren  hundred  gallons  of  water, 
already  heated  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  degrees,  Fah- 
renheit ;  and  when  twenty  pieces  of  ordinary  calico  have 
been  run,  an  addition  of  one  gallon  to  each  twenty  pieces 
succeeding  must  be  made,  until  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  pieces  hare  passed,  wh^  the  cistem  is  to  be 
emptied  and  refilled  an  above. 


Rahwat  Slbbters.— Some  of  the  English  railways  have 
lately  been  constructed,  wholly  or  in  part,  with  cast  iron 
sleepers  of  a  new  form  and  principle  of  adaptation.  The 
form  of  these  sleepers  is  semi-spherical,  which  thus  ad- 
mits of  the  smallest  amount  of  metal  for  a  given  strength. 
Those  intended  to  receive  the  tie-bars  are  east  with  an 
opening  through  them,  and  the  ties  have  but  to  be  keyed 
to  secure  the  rails  firmly  at  the  proper  distance  apart 
These  sleepers,  by  this  method  of  tying  them,  are  suita- 
ble for  any  gauge,  and  allow  of  the  rails  being  laid  with 
remarluiblo  facility.  The  chairs  to  receive  the  nils  arc  so 
formed  as  to  allow  of  the  removal  of  a  defective  or  worn 
out  rail,  without  disturbing  the  sleeper.  The  oscillation 
of  rails  causes  the  wear  and  tear  of  locomotives  and  ears, 
bat  these  sleepers  are  stated  to  preserve  the  roads  per- 
fectly firm,  and  as  not  being  liable  to  spring  lilce  wooden 
ones.  They  have  a  broad  base,  which  tends  to  impart 
solidity  to  the  whole  track.  The  rails  are  fastened  in  the 
chairs  with  wooden  keys  ;  each  sleeper  weighs  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  is  buried  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
ground,  which,  with  the  great  breadth  of  sar&co,  tends 
to  prevent  aU  lateral  motion. 


IfAONKnc  XiTURB  Off  OxYOBN.— The  Cict  has  been  defi- 
nitely established  that  oxygen  is  Ihagnetic,  and  that  at- 
mospheric aur,  in  virtue  of  the  oxygen  it  contains,  par- 
takes of  the  same  property.  The  mode  of  experiment  to 
measure  the  force  exercised  by  a  magnet  on  a  gas,  in  com- 
parison with  the  efiect  produced  upon  a  body  taken  as  a 
unity,  consisted  in  placing  successively  small  bars  of  glass, 
wax,  etc.,  in  a  vacnnm  and  in  different  gases,  in  order  to 
determine  the  magnetic  power  of  the  gas  by  the  dilTerence 
of  effect  produced  under  these  two  conditions.  In  calcu- 
lating what  is  the  real  magnetic  power  of  the  fluid  mass 
which  surrounds  the  earth,  it  Is  found  to  bo  equivalent  to 
an  immense  shell  of  iron,  of  a  thickness  of  one-tenth  of  a 
millimeter,  covering  the  entire  sur&co  of  the  globe. 


Osiaiir  OP  Metboric  fioDiES.— The  most  generally  adopted 
theory  of  the  origin  of  meteoric  bodies  is  that  they  are 
•mall  planetary  bodies  revolving  around  the  sun,  one  por- 
tion of  their  orbit  approaching  or  crossiog  that  of  the 
earth  ;  and,  from  the  various  disturbing  causes  to  which 
these  small  bodies  must  necessarily  be  subjected,  their 
orbits  are  constantly  undergoing  more  or  less  variation, 
until  intersected  by  our  atmosphere,  when  they  meet 
with  resistance  and  fcll  to  the  earth's  sur&ce  in  whole  or 
in  part— and  though  this  latter  may  not  occur  in  thdr 
first  encounter  of  the  atmosphere,  yet  repeated  obstruc- 
tions in  this  medium,  at  different  times,  must  ultimately 
bring  about  such  result.  According  to  this  theory,  their 
origin  Is  snpposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  other  plane- 
tary bodies,  and  they  are  thns  regarded  as  always  having 
had  an  individual  conical  existence. 


Wind- VAins  Oir  a  Batmno  PmiciFU.— The  wind-vane, 
eoastructed  on  the  moat  approved  principle  of  modem 
meteorological  science,  is  composed  of  a  leaf  of  sine 
about  three  feet  in  length,  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly's 
wing,  exactly  counterbalanced  by  a  leaden  ball.  It  is 
carried  npon  a  cylindrical  axis  of  plno  wood,  or  of  any 


other  light  and  strong  material,  two  Inches  in  diameter, 
which,  if  possible,  passes  down  through  the  roof.  The 
axis  tarns  npon  a  steel  pivot  taming  freely  on  a  cast-iron 
plate.  This  plate  supports  a  dial  divided  into  degrees, 
besides  indicating  tho  eight  principal  points  of  the  com- 
pass. The  axis  carries  an  index  placed  in  the  same  plane 
as  the  feather  of  the  wind-vane,  which  enables  an  ob- 
server to  read  npon  the  dial,  as  well  by  night  as  by  day, 
the  direction  of  the  wind— which,  of  course,  is  a  very 
great  advantage. 

Sarit  Valtb.— Uany  devices  have  of  late  years  been 
brought  forward  for  securing  a  safety  valve,  simple  in  its 
arrangement  and  perfect  in  its  operation.  Among  these 
is  one  of  the  following  description  of  workmanship  :  A 
small  cylinder,  occupying  the  place  of  the  common  saiety 
valve,  is  bolted  to  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  it  has  a 
small  flange  on  its  top,  carrying  a  standard  on  which  is 
secured  the  end  of  a  lever  working  on  a  pin.  In  the 
small  cylinder  there  is  a  packed  piston,  having  its  rod 
connected  to  the  lever  mentioned,  a  short  distance  from 
its  Jointed  end.  This  lever  is  extended  horisontally  for- 
ward, and  its  other  end  secnred  to  a  spring  balance. 
There  is  a  small  chamber  in  which  there  is  a  plunger 
valve  inserted  In  a  vertical  tube  passing  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boiler  and  open  to  th# water.  The  rod  of  the 
valve  is  also  connected  with  the  lever.  This  valve  covers 
the  month  of  a  bent  tube,  which  passes  down  into  the 
Aze-box.  The  spring  balance  is  set  at  the  pressure  to  bo 
carried— sixty  or  eighty  pounds—and  the  valve  then  cov- 
ers the  tube  leading  Into  the  furnace.  Whenever  the 
pressure  In  the  boiler  on  the  small  piston  exceeds  that  at 
which  the  spring  holds  it  down,  the  piston  will  ri^e,  and 
also  the  valve  which  covers  the  month  of  the  tube  lead- 
ing to  the  furnace.  The  saperineambent  pressure  of  the 
steam  then  forces  the  water  in  the  boiler  through  the 
tube  into  the  furnace,  and  extinguishes  the  fire. 


PoWKR  OP  SniA]i.~-The  pressure  of  steam  within  a 
boiler  has  recently  been  a  point  of  careful  experimental 
investigation,  the  result  of  which  shows  that  such  pres- 
sure is  greater  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  With 
a  pressure  of  fifty  pounds  per  square  inch,  it  amounts  to 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  on  every  part  of  the 
surfhce  exposed  to  the  steam,  amounting  frequently  to 
many  thousands  of  tons  in  the  boiler,  thus  accounting  for 
the  enormous  havoc  made  by  explosions.  The  Joints  are 
weaker  than  the  solid  parts  ;  good  solid  plate  will  with- 
stand from  fifty-six  to  sixty  thousand  pounds  per  square 
inch  of  sectioual  area  ;  the  Joints  will  give  way  at  about 
thirty-four  thousand  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  shows 
tlie  importance  of  having  the  rivets  and  other  fieiatenings 
always  in  a  sound  condition. 


TKMPKRArmB  OP  TBI  AjR  OT  m  UPPER  BBOiom.— It  Is 
found  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  decreases  uniformly 
with  the  bight  above  the  earth's  surface,  until  at  a  cer- 
tain elevation,  varying  on  different  days,  the  decreaAO  is 
arrested,  and  for  a  space  of  from  two  thousand  to  three 
thousand  feet  the  temperature  remidns  nearly  constant, 
or  even  increases  I7  a  small  amount— the  regular  diminu- 
tion being  afterward  resumed,  and  generally  maintained 
at  a  rate  slightly  less  rapid  than  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  commencing  from  a  higher  temperature 
than  would  have  existed  but  for  the  interruption.  This 
interraptioQ  in  the  decrease  of  temperature  is  accom- 
panied by  a  large  and  abrupt  fldl  in  the  temperature  of 
tho  dew-point,  or  by  actual  condensation  of  vapor.  The 
subsequent  fhlls  In  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point  are 
generally  of  an  abrupt  character. 
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OLD   CHURCHES. 

To  U8  the  despoiling  of  these  time-honored 
relics  is  most  painful ;  they  bear  so  much  the 
stamp  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  erected, 
have  so  much  of  the  quaintness  and  solidity  of 
that  day,  and  contrast  so  forcibly  with  the 
newer  constructions,  that  there  is  something 
most  touchingly  solenm  in  their  aspects.  They 
point  ^o  the  past,  and  indicate  so  mych  the  cul- 
ture, the  limited  resources,  the  sparse  population 
of  the  period  in  which  they  were  erected,  that 
we  feel  it  a  desecration,  almost  a  sacrilege, 
when  unhallowed  hands  tumble  them  earthward. 
We  know  they  have  survived  their  use;  we 
Iwuow  that  all  limitetion  must  cry  out  for  space ; 
we  know  that  the  ashes  of  the  time-honored 
builders  have  mingled  with  indiscriminate 
dust ;  therefore,  they  will  not  lean  heavily  upon 
the  staff  and  mourn  as  the  rafters  crash  to  their 
fall,  and  the  old  walld  shake  and  quiver  to  the 
despoiling  hand.  Still,  to  the  finer  sense,  a  sad- 
ness comes  as  we  see  the  work  of  demolition  go 
on,  and  we  would  fain  turn  away  in  memory  of 
the  sacredness  with  which  they  have  been  in- 
vested, and  in  memory  of  the  holy  aspirations 
and  solemn  promptings  of  humanity  with  which 
they  are  associated. 

We  felt  this  deeply  as  we  saw  the  old  Brick 
Church,  at  the  head  of  Nassau  street,  bowing  to 
its  fall.  True,  it  had  been  appropriated  to  other 
uses,  and  the  money-changers  had  usurped  the 
altar  place  of  the  Most  High ;  the  language  of 
thrift  and  the  click  of  the  dollar  was  heard  in 
lieu  of  the  song  of  praise  or  the  yoice  of  prayer. 
True,  for  many  years,  the  watchman  upon  the 
hill  of  ZIon  had  stood  in  fear  of  blowing  the 
tnimpet  call  of  the  strong  man,  in  view  of  the 
crying  sins  of  our  Republic,  and  the  little  old 
church  grew  to  dwindle  even  to  less  than  its 
natural  dimensions,  for  lack  of  that  freshness  of 
true  and  audacious  courage  of  the  minister 
which  may  convert  the  humblest  roof  into  a 
temple  living  and  speaking,  and  mighty  in  the 
presence  of  great  oracles.  Still,  we  yearned  in 
oar  hearts  toward  it,  because  it  had  been  great 
once,  in  the  day  of  small  things,  though  now,  in 
the  days  of  greatness,  small  indeed. 

A  triangular  piece  of  ground,  described  in  the 
old  records  as  being  "  to  the  northeastward  of 
the  vineyard,  and  opposite  the  old  windmill," 
was  granted  to  the  Presbyterian  churchmen  in 
1766,  on  a  perpetual  lease,  for  church  purposes, 
at  $40  per  annum. 

Upon  this,  ground,  the  Brick  Church  in  Beck- 


man  street  was  erected.  Mr.  Beekman's  farm 
was  in  this  neighborhood,  and  his  orchard  ad- 
joined the  Swamp,  over  which  Ferry  street  now 
passes.  The  Brick  Church,  in  the  Revolution, 
was  first  used  as  a  prison ;  but  soon  it  and  other 
churches  were  converted  into  hospitals.  At  the 
peace,  in  1783,  there  was  no  Presbyterian  church 
fit  to  preach  in,  so  that  Dr.  Rogers  delivered 
his  famous  Thanksgiving  sermon  in  St  Paul's 
Chapel.  The  fine  old  steeple  was  very  nearly 
200  feet  high. 

At  the  time  of  the  fire  which  went  by  the 
name  of  *'  the  Great  Fire,"  until  the  terrible 
conflagration  of  1835  earned  that  name,  a  sailor 
made  himself  inunortal — all  but  his  name — by 
climbing  to  the  top  of  the  Brick  Church  steeple, 
and,  in  some  bold  way  now  forgotten,  doing 
noble  service  in  aid  of  the  firemen. 

The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Mercury  and  the  New  Tork  €razette  of 
Jan.  4,  1768 : 

«  On  Friday  iMt,  being  the  flnt  Daj  of  thii  Tear,  the 
PrtMbyteriam  of  this  eitj,  in  Communion  with  the  estab- 
lished Churoh  of  SooTLAND,  opened  their  BRICK  CHURCH, 
lately  erected  on  the  Gvaa ;  the  Rer.  Mr.  Rogers  eon- 
dnoted  the  Worship,  and  preached  from  these  Words  d 
the  Prophet  Haggai :  'IwittJUl  (kit  Botue  with  my  GHorf 
mith  the  Lord  o/Hogts.*  There  was  a  rerj  crowded  Andi- 
ence :  and  bj  the  Solemnity  of  the  Occasion,  and  the 
Address  of  the  Preacher,  the  whole  Assembly  seemed  to 
be  impressed  with  a  mixtaie  of  Senousnoss,  Gratitude 
and  Joy,  more  easily  conceired  than  expressed,  and  high- 
ly becoming  the  Dedication  of  a  JBooae  to  the  Worship  cf 
Almighty  God." 

"  Tliey  aU  are  passing  firom  the  land, 

Tboee  churches  old  and  gray. 

In  which  our  fathers  used  to  stand 

In  years  gone  by,  to  |Mray — 
They  nerer  knelt,  those  stem  old  men 
Who  worshiped  at  our  altars  then. 

No,  all  that  e'en  the  semblance  bore 

Of  popedom  On  its  face, 
Our  &thers,  as  the  men  of  yoro, 

Spumed  from  the  holy  place — 
They  bowed  the  heart  alone  in  prayer 
And  worshiped  God  all  sternly  there.*' 

Soon  there  will  be  no  one  of  these  relica  of  a 
bygone  age  left  in  the  country.  We  remember 
one  in  Bucksport,  Maine,  o^n  the  Penobscot 
River — an  old  gray  church  topping  a  hill  in  Uie 
rear  of  the  village,  still  piously  preserved,  and 
suggesting  the  difficulties  and  fatigues  which  the 
worshipers  must  have  encountered  in  going  up 
to  the  house  of  God ;  for  our  forefathers  were 
careful  to  contrast  the  arduousncss  of  climbing 
the  hill  of  Zion  with  the  fadJis  deaoennu  Averm, 
In  Harpswell,  too,  upon  the  seashore,  stands  a 
venerable  relic  of  the  kind,  nearly  150  years  old, 
and  yet  in  tolerable  preservation.  Over  the 
way,  is  a  pretty  white  church,  but  so  small  and 
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unpretending  that  it  docs  not  seem  as  if  flaunt- 
ing its  newness  in  the  face  of  the  old  gray  occu- 
pant, which  has  witnessed  the  seial  of  the  bap- 
'  tismal  covenant,  and  heard  the  funeral  groans 
of  many  generations.  The  old  pines  by  which 
it  is  surrounded,  and  the  constant  roar  of  the 
sea,  impart  a  lonely  grandeur  to  the  scene.  Be- 
neath a  venerable  hemlock,  is  a  platform  and 
altar  built  up  of  stone,  in  the  open  air,  where 
the  old  pastor  for  many  years  was  in  the  habit 
of  leading  forth  his  congregation  to  the  worship 
of  the  great  God,  as  did  the  primitive  Christians, 
underneath  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  in  the  face 
and  eyes  of  the  universal  spirit  of  worship.  The 
simple  impressiveness  of  the  scene  could  not  fail 
to  take  hold  of  the  imagination  of  a  visitor. 

This  good  and  truly  remarkable  man  is  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sawyer,  now  102  years  old — a  Moses 
in  these  degenerate  days,  for  it  may  truly  be 
said  of  him,  "  his  eye  is  not  dim,  nor  his  natural 
force  abated."  He  is  a  splendid  specimen 
of  manhood,  and  a  devout,  untiring  servant  of 
God. 

EXCHANGE'PATHOS. 

**  Please  exchange  "  is  an  appeal  ihmillar  to 
the  eye  of  an  editor,  and  one  agfunst  which  he 
too  often  hardens  his  heart,  even  like  to  the  nether 
millstone.  But  sometimes  an  appeal  reaches 
us  so  worded  that  we  must  be  possessed  of  a 
heart  which  would  utterly  put  to  shame  that  of 
Pharoah,  who  so  often  set  his  face  like  a  flint, 
and  hardened  his  heart  till  it  was  like  unto 
granite,  crystal,  or  even  indurated  like  unto  that 
ossified  member  in  a  maiden  of  fourscore.  Wit- 
ness the  following : 

"  Why  did  you  cut  us  off?  You  first  sought 
to  exchange ;  and,  although  we  have  given  you 
four  or  five  very  favorable  notices,  we  have  not 
received  a  copy  of  the  Magazine  ranee  July  last. 
A  notice  from  us  is  worth  a  dozen  in  Western 
•weekliea." 

We  read,  and  forthwith  a  tender  sense  of  de- 
linquency, a  luxurious  arising  of  ill-desert  for- 
eign to  our  life,  and  rarely  justified  in  our  acts, 
caused  a  tear  to  distil  itself,  and  find  its  way  to 
the  paper  over  which  our  pen  was  stealing.  Wo 
admitted  the  apparent  cruelty  of  which  we  had 
been  guilty ;  and,  in  our  desire  of  atonement, 
have  sent  to  our  defrauded  brother  a  package 
which,  for  size,  may  endanger  the  back  of  an 
cditor^s  Rozinante.  More  than  this,  we  are  so 
softened  in  heart  by  this  appeal,  which  indicates 
80  great  a  need  of  us,  that  we  are  on  the  point 
of  eschewing  altogether  any  sharpness  in  our 
line  of  writing ;  and  really,  we  could  extend 
our  hand  to  all  mankind,  and  womankind,  also, 
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and  find  it  in  our  heart  to  say  something  tender 

to  each,  most  especially  to  the  latter.  This  little 

touch  of  appreciation,  this  loud  call  for  us  and 

our  doings,  has  reached  the  sunniest  side  of  our 

heart. 

».*»>^ 

SUSPICIOUS  CASE. 

The  Pennsylvanian  relates  the  case  of  a  Mr. 
Samuel  Peabody,  who  was  arrested  by  the 
watchman  on  suspicion  of  being  intoxicated. 
The  Mayor  desired  to  know  what  was  Samuel's 
opinion  of  the  matter.  With  some  appearance 
of  embarraasment  he  gave  the  following  nar- 
rative : 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  mout  have  been  drunk,  and  I 
mout  not ;  I  canH  pretend  to  suy  for  certain. 
The  fact  is,  I've  done  so  little  that  way,  that 
I'll  be  blamed  if  I  know  when  I  am  drunk.  I 
dare  say  some  of  these  police  gentlemen  are 
better  judges  than  I  am,  when  it  comes  to  that 
But  I'll  tell  you  exactly  what  I  did  and  how  I 
felt,  and  if  your  Honor  concludes  I  was  drunk, 
why  I'll  pay  the  fine  and  say  no  more  about 
it  You  see  I  was  troubled  with  the  wind, 
4Uid  took  four  glasses  of  lavender  brandy  to 
start  it  Soon  after  I  felt  a  buzzing  in  my  ears, 
and  the  he  cup*  was  awful  troublesome ;  but  that 
I  thought,  was  the  wind  coming  ofil  Then  it 
seemed  to  me,  as  I  walked  along  the  street,  that 
an  awning-post  or  water-plug,  every  now  and 
then,  would  jump  right  before  me,  as  if  they 
meant  to  head  me  ofil  I  was  a  little  mad  at  this, 
and  struck  one  or  two  of  them  with  my  knuckles ; 
but  I  found  that  it  was  no  use,  for  my  fi^ts  got  the 
worst  of  it  It  seemed  like  all  the  gas  lights 
had  faces  to  them ;  some  winked,  some  grinned 
at  me,  and  one  that  stood  before  a  hotel,  nodded 
as  if  it  were  acquainted  with  me,  and  made  a 
sort  of  a  sign  toward  the  door,  as  much  as  to 
say,  '  Go  in,  Sam,  and  get  something  to  drink ;' 
which  I  did.  When  I  came  out,  there  was  the 
greatest  to  do  that  I  ever  saw ;  I  was  sure  there 
was  an  earthquake,  for  the  houses  and  steeples 
were  all  staggering  about  and  the  street  was 
rocking  just  like  a  cradle.  It  was  a  most  sub- 
lime spectacle ;  so  I  fetched  up  against  a  pump 
and  held  on  while  I  took  a  good  look  at  the  mag- 
nificent scene.  No  panorama  could  come  up  to  it  j 
houses,  trees,  fences,  all  rearing  and  plunging 
like  wild  horses  I  The  sight  was  vjorth  a  dollar 
and  a  half ;  if  I  have  to  pay  a  fine,  I  don't  care, 
for  I  got  the  full  value  of  the  money.  And  so, 
if  your  Honor's  any  way  suspicious  that  I  was 
drunk,  I'll  foot  the  bill  rig^t  away,  without  any 
grumbling." 

His  Honor  wu  a  little  suspicious,  and  Mr. 
Peabody,  being  a  man  of  his  word,  promptly 
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pulled  out  his  wallet  and  made  a  eatisfactory ' 
settlement 

m  »*#■  ■  ^ 
A    FATAL   CASE. 

Old  Polly  Snatth  was  a  terrible  plain  wom- 
an. She  would  have  borne  off  the  jackknife 
from  all  competitors,  and  given  them  the  odds 
of  fifty  start  in  the  race.  She  was  endlesBly 
complaining  of  her  ailments  of  various  kinds, 
was  Mrs.  Snaith,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of 
BQch  listeners  as  she  claimed  to  hold,  as  did  the 
ancient  mariner  the  wedding  guest  by  the  spell 
of  her  "  glittering  eye,"  and  no  one  was  more 
annoyed  than  old  Dr.  Bolus,  a  cynical  old  fellow 
of  her  neighborhood.  Meeting  Mrs.  Snaith  one 
morning,  he  ventured  to  salute  her  with  the 
usual  compliment  of  the  morning,  with  the 
accustomed  ''How  d'e  do?"  Fatal  mistake  I  i 
"  MThy,  doctor,  feel  putty  mizable,  thank'e.  My  | 
old  complaints  is  troubling  me.  There  never 
was  a  poor  creature  that  suffered  more  than  I 
do.  Fains  and  aches,  and  pains  all  the  time !" 
*'  But,"  interrupted  the  doctor,  growing  impar 
tient,  "  you  donH  look  very  sick."  "  No,"  re- 
plied she,  "  I  know  I  don't,  but  I  feel  a  good 
deal  worse  than  I  look."  ''Good  heaven!" 
cried  the  doctor,  throwing  up  liis  hands,  "  then 
you  had  better  make  haste  home,  for  yon  can't 
live  an  hour  I"  Mrs.  Snaith  had  the  good  sense 
to  know  what  he  meant,  and  never  made  any 
more  oomplunts  to  him. 


SEEING  THE  ELEPHANT  SWIM  THE  RIVER. 

A  Kbmtucet  papbb  describes  the  following 
court  scene:  "A  rich  incident  occurred  the 
other  day  in  the  court  room  at  Frankfort,  in 
which  the  proverbial  attractions  of  the  elephant 
are  very  forcibly  illustrated.  It  seems  that,  on 
the  day  in  question,  a  menagerie  was  expected 
in  the  city,  and  the  people  were  naturally  on 
the  qid  vive  for  the  approaching  sights — ^an  inter- 
est in  which,  as  the  sequel  shows,  his  Honor  the 
Judge  keenly  participated.  Notwithstanding, 
the  court  was  held  on  that  day,  though  not  ex- 
actly as  usual.  In  the  progress  of  the  morning's 
ibnsinesB,  a  case  of  continuance  arose  which  the 
Judge  was  evidently  not  at  all  inclined  to  iavor. 
His  countenance,  indeed,  grew  absolutely  stem 
with  disfavor.  The  lawyer  in  charge,  having 
orged  his  plea  with  all  the  ingenuity  and  ability 
at  Mb  command,  was  at  length  in  the  act  of 
yielding  the  point  in  despair,  when  a  brother 
lawyer,  especially  up  to  snuff,  rose  and  whis- 
pered into  his  ear  tiiat  the  menagerie  had  ar- 
rived, and  the  elephant  would  swim  the  river  I 
The  suggestion  was  big  with  relief.  Brighten- 
ing with  hope,  .the  wily  lawyer  at  once  drew 


himself  up  deferentially,  and  addressing  the 
court,  said :  '  May  it  please  your  Honor,  I  have 
this  moment  learned -that  the  great  American 
menagerie  has  reached  the  city,  and  the  ele- 
phant will  immediately  swim  the  Kentucky 
River  1  The  people,  I  am  Informed,  are  already 
thronging  upon  the  banks  to  witness  the  extra- 
ordinary feat'  The  hit  was  palpable.  The  in- 
telligence of  Buchanan's  election  could  hardly 
have  wrought  a  more  wonderfUl  change  in  the 
bearing  of  his  Honor.  His  stem  countenance 
at  once  relaxed  into  the  most  genial  compla- 
cency, and,  in  a  tone  of  generous  excitement,  he 
remarked:  'Gentlemen,  I  grant  this  continn- 
ance,  and  a^joum  the  court  I  never  have  seen 
an  elephant  swim  a  river,  and  as  I  am  an  old 
man  it  isn't  likely  that  I'll  ever  have  a  better 
opportunity.  The  court's  adjourned  I'  The 
last  thing  our  friend  saw  of  the  court,  it  was 
making  for  the  river  at  a  speed  never  contem- 
plated by  the  Life  Insurance  Company.  Ymly, 
there's  no  redsting  the  elephant  1" 


ANECDOTE  OF  JOHN  RANDOLPH. 

He  was  traveling  through  a  part  of  Yirgmia 
in  which  he  was  acquainted ;  during  the  mean- 
time, he  stopped  during  the  nig^t  at  an  inn  near 
the  forks  of  the  road.  The  innkeeper  was  a  fine 
gentleman,  and  no  doubt  one  of  the  first  fami- 
lies of  the  Old  Dominion.  Knowing  who  his 
distinguished  guest  was,  he  endeavored  during 
the  evening  to  draw  him  into  a  conversation, 
but  failed  in  all  his  efforts.  But  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  Mr.  Randolph  was  ready  to  start,  he 
called  for  his  bill,  which,. on  being  presented, 
was  paid.  The  landlord,  still  anxious  to  have 
some  conversation  with  him,  began  as  follows : 

"Which  way  are  you  traveling,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph?" 

"  Sir?"  said  Mr.  Randolph,  with  a  look  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

"  I  asked,"  said  the  landlord,  "  which  way  are 
you  traveling?" 

"HaTelpaidrayhill?" 

"Yes." 

"  Do  I  owe  you  any  thing  more  ?" 

"No." 

"  Well,  I'm  just  going  where  I  please— do  you 
understand?" 

"Yes." 

The  landlord  by  this  time  got  somewhat  ex- 
cited, and  Mr.  Randolph  drove  off.  But,  to  the 
landlord's  surprise,  in  a  few  minntes  he  sent  one 
of  his  servants  to  inquire  which  of  the  forks  of 
the  road  to  take.  Mr.  Randolph  not  being  out 
of  hearing  distance,  the  landlord  spoke  at  the 
topofU.bre.th-     _,ig,,,,,y  Google 
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"  Mr.  Raadolpb,  you  donH  owe  me  one  cent ; 
jast  take  which  road  you  please.'' 

A  LIVE  YANKEE. 

Professor  Andbrson  was  looking  over  the 
newspapers,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  scru- 
tinized by  a  gentleman  of  tall  stature,  and  who 
was  evidently  from  the  country.  The  following 
conversation  took  place : 

"  I  say  I  you  are  Prof.  Anderson,  hey?" 

"Yes,  Sir." 

**  Wall,  you're  a  tarnation  smart  man,  I  hear. 
Yeon  havn't  got  the  bottle  with  yeou,  have 
yeou?" 

"No,  Sir." 

^  Wall,  I'm  ftom  down  East,  hev  been  raised 
in  Maine,  and  I  should  like  to  purchase  a  dupli- 
cate of  that  are  bottle,  as  I  am  going  out  stump- 
ing for .    I  guess  if  I  had  your  bottle,  or 

its  twin  brother,  I'd  soon  swamp  the  Scotties, 
without  talking  politics  either." 

"  I  never  carry  my  bottle  with  me,  nor  have  I 
a  duplicate  of  it" 

"Sorry  for  that.  Sir,"  said  the stumper. 

"  However,"  he  continued,  "  I  was  once  taught 
a  trick  when  a  boy,  but  I  almost  forgot  how  the 
thing  was  done.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was,  stran- 
ger, as  near  as  I  can :  I  used  to  take  a  red  cent 
and  change  it  into  a  ten  dollar  gold  piece." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  Professor,  "  that  is  quite  sim- 
ple—a mere  trick  of  slight  of  hand." 

"  I  know  it's  not  very  difficult,  but  as  I  forgot 
how,  will  you  show  me?"  at  the  same  time  hand- 
ing a  cent  to  the  wizard. 

"  Oh,  yes— if  it  will  oblige  you,  I  will  show 
yon  in  a  moment  Hold  your  hand,"  said  the 
wizard.    "  This  is  your  oent,  is  it  not  7" 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"Are  you  sure  that  you  have  it?"  said  the 
wizard. 

"I  guess  I  have,"  said  he,  "and  I'll  bet  a 
dollar  that  you  can't  change  it  into  a  ten  dollar 
gold  piece." 

"  Done,"  said  the  wizard ;  "  now  hold  fast." 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  reckon  I  will — but  stay  I  down 
with  your  dollar  ]  here's  mine  I"  said  the  Yankee. 

The  wizard  covered  the  dollar. 

"  Now,  Sir,  open  your  hand."  He  did  so,  and 
to  his  utter  astonishment  had  a  bonajide  ten  dol- 
lar gold  piece  I 

"  Well,  Sir,"  said  the  wizard,  you  see  you 
have  lost  your  dollar." 

"  I  guess  I  have,"  said  he,  handing  over  the 
two  dollars. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Professor,  "  III  bet  you  an- 
other dollar  I  will  change  the  ten  dollar  gold 
piece  into  your  cent  again,  much  quicker." 


"  No  you  don't,"  said  the  gent  from  Maine, 
placing  the  money  an  his  pocket,  and  buttoning 
it  up  tight  "  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  Profes- 
sor, but  I  reckon  I'll  leave  it  as  it  is.  Good 
morning,  old  boss,"  said  he,  walking  out  of  the 
office,  and  turning  round,  as  he  reached  the 
door,  he  placed  his  digitals  in  close  proximation 
to  his  nose,  and  said,  "  I  guess  there  aint  any 
thing  green  about  this  child,"  and  left  the  Pro- 
fessor in  utter  amazement  at  his  coolness. 


» I  «#>  I  ^ 


A   FLUNKEY   REBUKED. 

Old  Mathews,  the  most  comic  of  all  comic 
raceorUtur8f  when  in  this  country,  used  to  relate 
the  following  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  cool  assumption  of  a  "  flunkey  "  was 
rebuked  by  an  eccentric  English  original,  one 
Lord  Eardly,  whose  especial  antipathy  it  was  to 
have  his  servants  of  the  class  called  "  fine  gen- 
tlemen." 

During  breakfast,  one  day,  Lord  Eardly  was 
informed  that  a  person  had  applied  for  a  foot- 
man's place,  then  vacant  He  was  ordered  into 
the  room,  and  a  double-refined  specimen  of  the 
genus  iso  detested  by  his  lordship,  made  his  ap- 
pearance. The  manner  of  the  man  was  ex- 
tremely consequential  and  affected,  and  it  was 
evident  my  lord  understood  him  at  a  glance  ; 
moreover,  it  was  as  evident  he  determined  to 
lower  him  a  little. 

"  Well,  my  good  fellow,"  said  he,  "  you  want 
a  lackey's  place,  do  you?" 

"  I  come  about  an  upper  footman's  situation, 
my  lord,"  said  the  gentleman,  bridling  up  his 
head. 

"  Oh !  ye  do,  do  ye  ?"  replied  his  lordship  ; 
"  I  keep  no  upper  servants ;  all  alike,  all  alike, 
here." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord  I"  sdd  the  upper  footman, 
with  an  air  of  shocked  dignity.  "  What  dqKtri- 
merit,  then,  am  I  to  consider  myself  expected  to 
fill?" 

"Department!  department?" quoth  his  lord- 
ehip  in  a  tone  like  inquiry. 
.  "  In  what  eapadty,  my  lord  ?" 
'    My  lord  repeated  the  word  capacity,  as  if  not 
understanding   its   application  to  the  present 
subject 

"  I  mean,  my  lord,"  replied  the  man,  "  what 
shall  I  be  expected  to  do,  if  I  take  the  tUua^ 

"  Oh  I  you  mean  if  you  take  the  place.  I  un- 
derstand you  now.  Why,  your'e  to  do  every- 
thing but  to  sweep  the  chimneys  and  clean  the 
pig-stys,  and  those  I  do  nufse^." 

The  gentleman  stared,  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  this,  and  seemed  to  wish  himself  out  of 
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the  room ;  however,  he  grinned  a  ghastly  amlle, 
and,  after  a  short  pause,  inquired  what  aalary 
his  lordship  gave  ? 

'^ Salary,  salary?"  repeated  his  incorrigible 
lordship  ;  '^  don't  know  the  word,  my  good 
man." 

Again  the  gentleman  explained :  "  I  mean, 
what  wages  do  you  give?" 

"Oh I  wages  ;  what  d'ye  ask?" 

Trip,  regaining  his  self-possession  at  this  ques- 
tion, which  looked  like  business,  and  consider- 
ing for  a  few  moments,  answered— first  stipu- 
lating to  be  found  in  hair-powder,  and  (on  state 
occasions)  silk  stockings  and  gloves,  bags  and 
bouquets— that  he  should  expect  thirty  pounds 
a  year. 

"How  much?  how  much?"  demanded  his 
lordship,  speaking  rapidly. 

"  Thirty  pounds,  my  lord." 

"  Thirty  pounds  I"  exclaimed  Lord  Eardly,  in 
ail^ted  amazement ;  "  make  it  guineas,  and  ru 
Uve  w&h  Tou  I"  then  ringing  the  bell,  he  said  to 
the  servant  who  answered  it,  "  let  out  this  gentle- 
man^  he's  too  good  for  me ;"  and  then  turning 
to  Mathews,  who  was  much  amused,  said,  as  the 
man  made  his  exit — "Conceited,  impudent 
scoundrel !  soon  sent  him  off,  soon  sent  him  off. 
Master  Mathews." 


«#*^ 


OLIO    SEASONINGS. 

A  Satispactort  Correspondencb.— Grovcmor 
Giles,  of  Virginia,  once  addressed  a  note  of  this 
tenor  to  Patrick  Henry : 

"  Sir  :  I  understand  that  you  have  called  me  a  <  bob- 
tall  '  politician.  I  wish  to  know  if  it  be  true,  and  if  troe, 
joar  meaning.  Wm.  B.  Gnas." 

To  which  Mr.  Henry  replied  in  this  wise : 

"  Sir  :  I  do  not  recollect  having  called  yoa  a  bobtail 
politician  at  any  time,  but  think  it  probable  I  have.  Not 
recollecting  the  time  or  the  occasion,  I  canH  saj  what  I 
did  mean ;  but  if  yon  will  tell  mo  .what  yon  think  I  meant, 
I  will  say  whether  you  are  correct  or  not. 

Veiy  respectfully,  Pathxgk  Hssst." 


An  Irishman  Puzzled. — At  a  sale  of  furniture 
which  took  place  in  a  country  town,  among  the 
lookers  on  were  a  few  Irish  laborers,  and  upDn  ir 
a  trunk  being  put  up  for  sale,  one  of  them  said 
to  his  neighbor : 

"  Pat,  I  think  you  should  buy  that  trunk." 

'<  And  what  should  I  do  with  it?"  replied  Pat, 
with  some  degree  of  astonishment 

"Put  your  clothes  in  it,"  was  the  adviser's 
reply. 

Pat  gazed  upon  him  with  a  look  of  surprise, 
and  then  with  that  laconic  eloquence  which  is  so 
peculiar  to  a  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  exclaimed, 
"  an'  go  naked  ?" 


A  Fatthful  Barber. — Somewhere  in  the 
West,  a  sable  knight  of  the  lather  and  brush  was 
performing  the  operations  of  shaving  a  Hooeier 
with  a  very  dull  razor : 

"  Stop,"  said  the  Hoosier,  "  that  won't  da" 

"  What's  de  matter,  boss?" 

"  That  razor  pulls." 

''Well,  no  matter  for  dat,  sak  If  de  handle 
on  de  razor  don't  break,  de  baud's  bound  to 
come  ofll"  _ 

Reasonable  Ck>MFR0MXSB.— Fred,  the  prince 
of  wags,  was  jogging  home  rather  late,  and  a 
little  happy,  when,  pasting  by  a  dark  alley,  a 
large  two-fisted  fellow  stepped  out,  seized  bim 
by  the  collar  and  demanded  his  money. 

"  Money  I  humph !"  said  Fred ;  "  money  I've 
none ;  but  if  you  will  hold  on  a  moment,  I  will 
give  you  my  note  for  thirty  daya" 


AscBNDiKO  ScAiiB  OP  Cbime.— -De  Qulney  says : 
''If  once  a  man  indulges  himself  in  murder, 
very  soon  he  comes  to  think  little  of  robbing ; 
and  from  robbing  he  comes  next  to  drinking, 
and  from  that  to  incivility  and  procrastination." 

Dissatisfied  with  his  Pat.— "What's  the 
matter  with  you.  Uncle  Jerry  ?"  said  a  friend, 
as  old  Jeremiah  was  passing  by,  growling  most 
furiously. 

"  Matter !"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  I've  been  lug- 
gin'  water  .all  the  momin'  for  Dr.  C.'s  wife  to 
wash  with,  and  what  d'ye  s'pose  I  got  for  it?'' 

"  About  ninepence." 

"NinepenccI  She  told  mc  that  the  doctor 
would  pull  a  tooth  for  me  some  time  I" 

Connubial  PEUcrrr.— That  was  a  wise  nigger 
who,  in  speaking  of  the  happiness  of  married 
people,  said,  "  Dat  ar  'pend  altogedder  how  dey 
enjoy  demselbs !"  _ 

A  IjITtijb  Boy's  Prater.— A  little  boy  after 
saying  nightly,  the  prayers  which  had  been 
taught  him,  was  quite  tenacious  of  what  he 
called  praying  in  his  own  way.  He  had  a  large 
number  of  brothers  and  sisters,  whose  needs 
and  peculiarities  he  sometimes  made  the  sulgect 
of  his  petitions.  On  one  occasion,  at  commenc- 
ing his  exercise,  he  was  overcome  with  sleep. 
Wrestling  with  his  stupor,  he  said : 

"Oh,  Lord,  bless  Elizabeth,  and  make  her 
better  than  she  is." 

His  head  fell  back  upon  the  ihUow,  but  soon 
rousing,  he  murmured  very  drowsily, 

"Bless  Henry,  too." 

It  was  in  vain,  the  tongue  reftiBcd  to  fill  its 
office— so  he  only  added,  almost  inaudibly : 

"Oh,  Lord,  I  can't ,  there  ^f~^^V^jPQ\^ 
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'em,"  and  he  sank  into  the  deep  dumber  of 
childhood. 

At  another  time,  while  conducting'  this  exer- 
cise in  a  somewhat  more  wakeful  manner,  he 
said: 

"  Lord,  please  to  bless  father,  and  give  him  a 
new  heart  Be  so  kind  as  to  bless  Mary,  my 
little  fflster,  and  give  her  a  new  heart  Ob, 
Lord  bless  mother— but  you  needn't  give  her 
a  new  heart,  for  she  couldn't  have  a  better  one 
than  she  has,  and  I  don't  see  how  she'd  go  to 
work  to  bo  any  better  woman  than  she  is  now." 

A  Little  Bigger  Boy's  Prater.— The  fol- 
lowing incident,  coming  direct  fh)m  one  of  the 
dramatis  persons,  may  be  relied  upon  as  a 
fact: 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  G.,  a^clegyman  of  a  neighbor- 
ing town,  being  recently  absent  from  home  on 
business,  his  little  son,  a  lad  of  four  years,  calm- 
ly folded  his  hands  and  asked  the  blessing  as 
usually  pronounced  by  his  father  at  their  morn- 
ing meal.  At  noon,  being  asked  to  pronounce 
the  blessing,  he  replied  with  a  grave  face  : '  No, 
I  don't  like  the  loolcs  ofthem  tatera' " 


thirteenth  century,  the  habit  of  eating  human 
flesh  pervaded  all  classes  of  society.  Extraor- 
dinary snares  were  spread  for  physicians  in  par- 
ticular. They  were  called  to  attend  persons 
who  feigned  to  be  sick,  bat  who  were  only  hun- 
gry, and  it  was  not  in  order  to  be  consulted,  but 
devoured." 


OxK  OK  THE  WrrxEssKs. — "Does  the  Court 
underBtaod  yon  to  say,  Mr.  Jones,  that  you  saw 
the  editor  of  the  Argus  of  Freedom  intoxi- 
cated ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  Sir ;  I  merely  said  that  I  had 
seen  him  frequently  so  flurried  in  his  mind  that 
he  would  undertake  to  cut  out  copy  with  his 
flnufiers— that's  all." 

Another  WrrNBSS. — "You  say,  Mr.  Jaycox, 
that  you  saw  the  plaintifl*  leave  the  house.  Was 
it  in  haste?" 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"  Do  you  know  what  caused  that  haste?" 

"  I'm  not  quite  certain — but  I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Snubbe'  boot,  the  gentleman  he  boards  with." 

"  That  will  do,  Mr.  Jaycox.  Clerk,  call  the 
next  witness." 

Illustration   of    "  Manifest    Destiny."— 

"  Ah  1"  said  an  Englishman,  the  other  day,  "  I 

belong  to  a  country  upon  which  the  sun  never 

sets."    "And  I,"  said  a  Yankee,  "belong  to  a 

country  of  which  there  can  be  no  correct  map ; 

it  grows  so  fast  that  the  surveyors  can't  keep 

up  with  it" 

»< 

Late  Freshet  in  Albany. — An  Albany  edi- 
tor says  that  the  reason  Iiis  place  was  not  washed 
away  during  the  late  freshet,  was  because  there 
was  such  a  heavy  mortgage  on  it  that  it  couldn't 
be  budged. 

Eating  Your  Doctor.— Baron  Humboldt,  in 
hU  Personal  Narrative,  says :  "  In  Egypt,  in  the 


ExntBMB  Modesty.— "  Have  you  any  limb 
horn  bonnets?"  inquired  a  very  modest  m'^--  of 
'  a  shopkeeper. 

"Any  what?" 

"  Any  limb-horn  bonne  te. 

"  Any— you  don't  mean  Leghorn  ?" 

The  young  lady  was  brought  to  by  the  use  of 
proper  re8torative& 

n 

Extreme  Pouteness.— *-  Shall  I  help  you  to 
some  of  the  tomatusses?"  inquired  a  young  ex- 
quisite of  a  venerable  physician,  as  he  sat  oppo- 
site to  him  at  one  of  our  hotel  tables. 

"  No,  Sir,  I  thank  you,"  replied  the  learned 
savant,  "but  I'll  trouble  you  for  some  of  the 
potatosses,  if  you  please." 

Too  Many  Reasons.— Some  gentlemen  being 
at  a  tavern  together,  for  want  of  better  diver- 
sion, one  proposed  play. 

"  But,"  said  another  of  the  company,  "  I  have 
four  good  reasons  against  gaining." 

"  What  are  they  ?"  said  another. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  answered  he,  "  I  have  no 
money." 

"  Oh  I"  said  the  other,  "  if  you  have  four  hun- 
dred reasons,  you  need  not  name  another." 

A  DiSCRIMINATINO  SERVANT "  HoW  dO  I  loOk, 

Pompey  ?"  asked  a  young  dandy  of  his  servant, 
as  he  finished  dressing. 

"  Elegant,  massa ;  you  look  as  bold  as  a  lion." 

"Bold  as  a  lion,  Pompey!  How  do  you 
know  ?    You  never  saw  a  lion." 

"  Oh  yes,  massa ;  I  seed  one  down  to  Massa 
Jenks',  in  his  stable." 

"  Down  to  Jenks',  Pompey  I  Why,  you  great 
fool,  Jenks  hasn't  got  a  lion — tliat's  a  jackass." 

"Can't  help  it,  maasa;  you  look  just  like 
►Aim.". 


Chinese  Cookery  in  Boston.- The  Boston 
Journal  says :  "  A  friend  who  resides  in  Rox- 
bory  had  an  addition  to  his  bill  of  fare  for 
breakfast  this  morning.  On  going  to  his  fur^ 
naoe,  he  found  his  dog  nicely  roasted  on  the 
grate  over  the  ash  pan. 

The  unfortunate  quadruped,  tempted  by  the 
warmth  of  the  spot,  had  crept  in  before  the  door 
was  dosed  in  the  night,  and  miserably  perished. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  gentleman  in  whose 
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house  this  incident  occorred,  was  a  strong  Fre- 
mont man,  but  we  can't  say  whether  he  ate  the 
dog  or  not 

Short  Lbotdrb  on  Woman's  Biohib.— Lucy 
Stone,  in  a  lecture  in  Bangor  recently,  said—  j 
"  We  hear  of  hen-pecked  husbands,  but  nothing  ' 
at  all  about  rooster-pecked  wive&"  I 

Pakttcclab  DnuBonoNS.— a  lady  occupying 
room  letter  B.,  at  a  hotel,  wrote  on  the  slate  as 
follows : 

"  Wake  letter  B  at  seven ;  and  if  letter  B  says, 
'  let  her  be,'  don't  let  her  be,  nor  let  letter  B  be, 
because  if  you  let  letter  B  be,  letter  B  will  be 
unable  to  let  her  house  if>  Mr.  B.,  who  is  to  be 
on  hand  at  half-past  seven." 

The  porter,  a  better  boot-black  than  orthog- 

raphist,  after  studying  the  above  all  night,  did 

not  know  whether  to  wake  letter  B,  or  to  "  let 

her  be." 

■  • 

Powerful  Pnj^.— An  itinerent  quack  in 
Texas  was  applied  to  by  one  of  Colonel  Hays' 
rangers  to  extract  the  iron  point  of  an  Indian 
arrow  firom  his  head,  where  it  liad  lodged  for 
some  time. 

'^I  cannot  'stract  this,  stranger,"  said  the 
would-be  doctor ;  ^'  because,  to  do  it  would  go 
nigh  killin'  ye  ;  but  I  can  give  ye  a  box  o'  pills 
that  will  melt  it  in  yer  head." 
»«    ■ 

Time  by  the  Inch.— A  big  boy  who  displayed 
a  long,  ^gling  watcii-chain,  was  asked  : 

"WhaVs  the  time.  Josh  f" 

Ho  drew  his  watch  very  ceremoniously,  and, 
after  examining  it  awhile,  referred  to  another 
and  asked : 

**  Is  this  figury  'leven  ?" 

He  was  told  that  it  was  "  flgnry  seven." 

Josh  here  began  a  coarse  of  mental  arithme- 
tic, and  at  length  said : 

"  Well,  then,  it  lacks  just  about  half  an  inch 

of  eight!" 

■   »4 

The  Quaker  and  the  Lawtbr. — A  lawyer 
once  jeeringly  asked  a  Quaker  if  he  could  tell 
the  difference  between  aiao  and  likewise. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  Quaker,  "  Erskine  is  a 
great  lawyer  ;  his  talents  are  admired  by  almost 
every  one.    You  are  a  lawyer  idta,  but  not  like 


The  Parson  NoNPLusEa— A  minister  ap- 
proaching a  mischievous  urchin,  about  twelve 
yean  old,  and  laying  his  hand  calmly  upon  his 
shoulder,  thus  addressed  him  :* 

*'  My  son,  I  believe  the  devil  has  got  hold  of 
you." 

"  I  believe  he  has,  too,"  was  the  significant 
reply. 


Safe  SwEARma.— A  Justice  was  called  to  the 
jail  to  liberate  a  worthless  debtor,  by  receivini^ 
his  oath  that  he  was  not  worth  five  dollars. 

'<WelU  Johnny,"  said  the  Squire,  as  he  en- 
tered, "  can  you  swear  that  you  are  not  worth 
five  dollars,  and  never  will  be?" 

"  Why,"  answered  the  other,  rather  chagrined 
at  the  question,  ''I  can  swear  that  I  am  not 
worth  that  sum  at  present" 

''  Well,"  said  the  Squire,  « I  can  swear  to  the 
rest,  so  step  forward,  Johnny." 

A  Perfect  Definition. — Cuvier,  the  cele- 
brated naturalist,  came  one  day  into  the  room 
where  the  committee  of  the  French  Acadeniy  on 
the  directory  were  holding  a  session. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Cuvier,"  sud  one  of 
the  forty ;  "  we  have  just  finished  a  deflnition 
which  we  think  quite  satisfactory,  but  upon 
which  we  should  like  your  opinion.  We  have 
been  defining  the  word  crab»  and  we  have  ex- 
plained it  thus:  'Crab,  a  small  red  fish,  which 
walks  backward.' " 

"  Perfect,  gentlemen,"  said  Cuvier ;  "  only, 
if  yon  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  nuike  one  email 
observation  in  natural  history :  the  crab  is  not 
a  fish,  is  not  red,  and  does  not  wtAk  backward  I 
With  these  exceptions,  your  definition  is  excel- 
lent." .^____ 

Yoi'NO  Ladt  at  Confession. — ^An  inquisitive 
priest  having  asked  a  young  lady  her  name  in 
the  confessional,  she  replied,  with  as  much  of 
wit  as  of  modesty,  '*  Father,  my  name  is  not  a 
gin."  ^^ 

A  Dream  Interpreted.— A  German  prinoe, 
in  a  dream,  saw  three  rats — one  fat,  another 
lean,  and  a  third  blind.  He  sent  for  a  Bohe- 
mian gipsy  to  interpret  the  dream. 

"  The  fat  rat,"  she  answered,  "  is  your  prime 

minister,  the  lean  rat  is  your  people,  and  the 

blind  rat  is  yourself." 

*< 

In  no  Danger.—"  Sally,"  said  a  fellow  to  a 
girl  who  had  red  hair,  <'  keep  away  from  me,  or 
youll  set  me  on  fire." 

"No  danger  of  that,"  replied  the  girl,  **yoa 
are  too  green  to  bum !" 

The  Dead  Languages. — A  fellow  once  pre- 
tending to  have  seen  a  ghost,  was  asked  what 
the  apparition  said  to  him.  **  How  shonld  I 
know?"  he  replied,  "I  am  not  skilled  in  the 
dead  languagea" 

THE  TWO  OOMFBTflOn. 

War  and  Love  are  fierce  eompeen  ; 
War  sheds  blood,  and  Lore  sheds  lean  ; 
War  has  swords,  and  Lore  has  darts  ; 
War  hraaks  heads,  and  Lort 

Jigitized  by 
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FASHION    AND  DRESS. 

A  8X0W  bonnet,  made  of  a  new  kind  of  rery  light  blonde 
thrown  over  white  tulle.  Cortain  all  blonde.  No  ribbon 
en  this  bonnet ;  nothing  but  a  bandaome  magnolia  flow- 
er in  tuJl  blow,  sarrounded  bj  its  foliage,  the  flowers 
taming  orer  into  the  Inside.  At  the  edge  of  the  front  a 
blonde  falU    White  strings. 

A  drawn  bonnet  of  cabbage-green  sUk,  with  rows  of 
glossy  straw  between  the  drawings.  Crown  entirely 
straw.  Cartain  ptraw  and  silk,  tamed  ap  on  both  sides 
on  the  crown.  The  edge  of  the  ^nt  is  turned  away  trmn 
the  cheeks.  Inxide,  black  grapes  and  rose-buds.  White 
blonde  all  round,  and  g^reen  strings. 

A  bonnet  of  rerj  flne  straw,  ezceedinglj  white,  with 


the  edge  of  front  and  the  curtain  of  maroon  straw.  Thre«' 
feathers  on  one  side  ;  one  blue,  which  tarns  and  curls  in- 
side, and  two  maroon  ones  on  the  ftwnt,  one  of  which 
reaehee  to  the  onrtain  ;  a  string  of  blue  ribbon  attaches 
the  feathers.  Blue  strings.  Black  lace  at  the  edge  of 
the  front  and  cartain. 

Basqaee  with  longer  skirts  and  more  elaborate  trim- 
mings, are  still  fiwhionable,  but  there  is  a  great  degree  of 
caprieiousness  in  minor  matters,  as  depth  of  t^trt, 
style  of  sleere,  profusion  of  trimming  and  other  details. 
Bretelles  are  frequently  worn  on  the  basque  according 
to  taste.  The  short  belt  waist  is  still  favorably  regarded, 
and  the  pointed  waist  is  almost  oniyersally  used  on  ball 
dresses.  Skirts  are  worn  rery  long  and  rery  wide,  the 
hoops  rendering  the  latter  imperatiye.    By  the  way,  this 
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liuit  named  article  of  dress  has,  in  spite  of  all  the  satire 
leveled  against  It,  maintained  its  ground.  i 

Fbr  traveling  AxeamSy  China  silks  in  small  checks  are 
mostly  worn,  and  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
with  a  deep  circnlar  of  the  same  materiaL 

For  morning  visits,  a  teba-color  dress,  body  high,  with- 
oot  ornaments ;  the  sleeve  with  wristband  ;  the  skirt  has 
three  deep  flounces,  each  flounce  with  a  narrow  black 
velvet  border.  Bonnet  of  blue  crape,  with  firinge  of  blue 
marabouts  along  the  front  and  at  the  edge  of  the  curtain  ; 
inside  trimming,  blonde  and  forget-me-nots ;  blue  strings. 
Straw-color  gloves,  bracelets. 

A  dress  of  green  or  bronze  moire  antique,  having  four 
wide  bands  of  black  velvet  pat  on  as  flounces,  and  edged 
on  each  side  by  what  is  called  the  nut  fringe,  from  its  rep- 
resenting a  silk  nut,  just  slipping  out  of  its  shell.  Body 
pointed  before  and  behind ;  sleeves  trimmed  to  corres- 
pond with  skirts ;  is  a  very  comely  dress  for  a  prome- 
nade. 

For  dinner  toilet,  dress  of  smooth  white  crape,  having 
five  flounces  bordered  iiith  large  puffings  of  ighite  tulle, 
in  which  a  mallow-color  ribbon  is  run.  Body  low  with 
blonde  revers,  and  small  ruches  of  mallow  gauze  ribbon, 
describing  a  Watteau  gor^get.  On  the  shoulders,  at  the 
top  of  the  breast,  and  at  the  waist,  are  bows  of  mallow 
libbon.  Sleeves  with  flonnces,  In  the  same  style  as  those 
on  the  skirt.  Bracelets  of  emeralds  and  brilliants.  Fan 
made  of  white  feathers,  colored  with  branches  of  lilac, 
and  mounted  with  ivory  and  emeralds.  Head-dress  of 
volubilis,  presenting  two  cordons  of  verdure  that  meet  in 
tufts  of  falling  flowers. 

For  evening  costumes  dress  of  light-blue  sOk,  with 
eleven  narrow  flounces.  Short  sleeves,  composed  of  white 
glace,  edged  with  pink  ribbon.  In  the  centre  of  the  cor- 
sage a  bouquet  of  roses.  HeaddrcHs,  a  wreath  o'.  roses, 
Kith  a  bouquet  and  pendant  sprays  at  the  back  of  the 
head. 

For  trimmings,  either  Magp  or  guipure  lace  are  in 
high  demand. 

Under  sleeves  are  still  very  fuU,  and  when  tulle  is  the 
materml,  they  are  made  with  a  puff,  confined  by  narrow 
black  velvets,  or  else  with  smaller  puffingf  richly  trimmed 
with  lace. 

Another  very  pretty  sleeve  is  formed  of  two  frills,  the 
lower  fuller  than  the  upper.  The  sleeve  closed  at  the 
wrist,  with  cuff ;  are  worn  for  ne(fiiffee  and  are  veiy 
pretty  for  Misses. 

As  the  season  advances,  other  styles  will  appear  which 
as  yet  wo  cannot  fuUy  anticipate. 


is  on  the  right  hand  side,  only  one  agrafe  of  the 
composed  of  two  loops  on  each  side  and  the  agrafe  in  ths 
middle  ;  this  ornament  forms  %penU  behind. 


DnCBXPnoN  or  Eiioravino.— Ball  toflet  (for  a  young 
lady).  Coifi'ure  in  flat  bandeaux  on  the  forehead,  very 
much  puflM  at  bottom,  and  the  ends  carried  to  johi  the 
back  hair,  which  forms  a  knot  falling  very  low  on  the 
neck.  White  tulle  dress,  ornamented  with  white  ribbons 
(Noa.  1  and  9),  with  bouquets  of  Piarma  violets  on  the 
body.  The  body  haa  a  short  point  in  front  (being  hollow- 
ed out  from  two  to  three  inches).  On  the  top  of  the  body, 
there  are  three  tulle  berthas,  the  upper  two  spreading  jn 
front ;  the  lower  one,  forming  a  rather  long  point  in  front, 
is  held  down  to  the  body  by  a  stitch.  These  three 
berthas  have  a  narrow  hem  surmounted  by  several  rows 
of  narrow  while  ribbon  No.  1  On  the  point  of  the  lowest 
there  is  a  bouquet  of  violets  with  ends  of  ribbon.  The 
sleeve  Is  formed  of  two  puffii  of  tulle.  The  dress  has  a 
tripte  skirt,  of  tulle ;  each  skirt  has  a  hem  of  about  three 
inches,  over  which  are  sewed  on  flat  three  No.  9  ribbona 
an  equal  distance  apart.    On  each  of  these  ribbons,  there 


THE   DISAPPOINTED   OFFICE-SEEKER. 

[A  FftnEKD  has  handed  us  the  foUowing  clever  lines, 
which  he  found  at  Willard's  Hotel,  in  Washington,  about 
the  time  that  city  was  most  thronged  with  office-seekers, 
after  the  inauguration  of  &Ir.  Buchanan  :] 
I  saw  him — he  had  come 
From  his  far-distant  home 

In  the  West ; 
A  jingling  purse  he  showed. 
And  in  the  hitest  mode 
He  wasdrest. 

His  Atce  was  all  a  smile, 
And  he  talked  all  the  while 

How  he  took 
Sttdi  an  Interest  in  the  lato 
Election  ia  his  State 

For  old  Buck. 

He'd  always  felt  the  ties 
Of  party^-let  it  rise, 

Let  it  falL 
^Twas  not  for  reward 
That  he  had  worked  so  hard. 

Not  at  alL 

But  office  he  could  bear 

As  the  bravest  soldier'd  wear 

Epaulets, 
Which  fix  his  rank  you  know— > 
And  to  the  public  show 

What  he  gets  I 
«       •       «       «       « 
I  saw  him  after  that, 
He  had  a  kinky  hat 

On  his  head; 
His  shoes  were  worn  away. 
And  his  pocket^i  seemed  to  say 

"  Nary  r«d." 

And  loudly  he  declared 
Thai  for  party  men  he  cared 

Not  a  jot ; 
He  scorned  their  dirty  tricks, 
And  as  for  politics, 

Twas  a  plot 

Folks  saw  the  sudden  change, 
And  thoug\|t  it  wondrous  strange, 

At  the  best ; 
Our  friend  did  not  explain, 
^     But  took  an  early  train 

For  the  West 


PROGRESS, 

^ta  in  the  advane»of  individual  minds 

That  the  alow  crowd  ahouM  ground  their  expectation 

Eventually  to  fbllow— aa  the  aeC 

Waits  ages  in  its  bed,  till  some  one  wave 

Of  all  the  multitudinous  masa  extends 

The  empire  of  the  whole,  some  feet,  perhaps. 

Over  the  strip  of  sand  which  eouM  confine 

Its  fellows  so  long  time,  thenceforth  the  rest, 

E*en  to  the  meanest,  hurry  in  at  onee^. 

And  BO  much  is  clear  gained. 
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